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- was born at Leyden in 1662. 


PANTOLOGIA. 


MIG 
M VYDWINTER. s. (mid and winter.) The 
winter solstice (Dryden). 

MIEGIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order monogynia. Calyx two-valved, 
one-flowered.; corol two-valved ; nectary one- 
valved, involving the germ. One species, a 
.grass of South America. 

_ MIEL (Jan), a Flemish painter, born in 
1599. He was the disciple of Gerard Segers, 
after which he went to Italy, where he greatly 
improved himself. His pictures of huntings 
are greatly admired, the figures and the animals 
being accurately drawn, and with much spirit, 
He died in 1664. 

MIEN. s. (mine, Fr.) Air; look; manner 
(Dryden). 

MIERIS (Francis), or the Elder, was a 
disciple of Gerard Douw, and born at Leyden 
in 1035. He imitated his master with great 
exactness, and his pictures are now extreme- 
Jy searce and valuable. He died in 1681, 

Mrertis (William), the son of the preceding, 
He painted his- 
torical subjects, and also landscapes with ani- 
mals, in an excellent style. He was likewise 
a good modeller in clay and wax. He died ’in 
1747. His son Francis was a good artist, 
and painted in the same manner as_ his 
father. 

MIEZA, in ancient geography, a town ot 
Macedonia, situated near Stagira. 

MIGHT. The preterit of may. 

Micur. s. (mizhz, Saxon.) 
strength; force (Ayiiffe). 

Micut and main. Utmost force; highest 
degree of strength (Dryden). 

MIY/GHTILY. ad. (from mighty.) 1. With 

Teat power; powerfully; efficaciously ; fore=,, 
ibly (Hooker), , 
OL.VIITI, 


Power ; 


MIG 


violently (Shakspeare). 3. In a great degree ; | 


- very much (Spectator). 


VGHTINESS, s. (from mighty.) Power ; 

greatness ; height of dignity (Shakspeare). 

MVGHTY. a. (from might.) 1. Strong; 
valiant (Milton). @. Powerful . (Genesis). 
3. Impetuous; violent (Isaiah). 4. Vast; 
enormous; bulky (Milton). 5. Excellent; 
of superior eminence (Dryden). 6. Forcible; 
efficacious (Esdras). | 

Mi'cury. ad. In a great degree (Prior). 

MIGMA. (from puyw, to mix). A con- 
fect, ointment, or mass of things mixed toge- 
ther. 

MIGNARD (Nicholas), a French painter, 
born at Troyes about 16008 He became 
rector of the academy of painting at Paris. He 


excelled in painting historical subjects and 


portraits. Hedied in 1668. 

Micwnarp (Peter), called the Roman from 
his long residence at Rome, was the brother of 
the preceding, and born in 1610. He is allow- 
ed to have been-a superior artist to Nicholas, 


and was ennobled by Louis XIV. whose 


portrait he painted several times, He died in 
1095. 

MIGNON (Abraham), a painter, born at 
Frankfort in 1639. He painted flowers, in- 
sects, fruit, and still life, after nature, with won- 
derful exactness. _He died in 1679. 

MIGNONETTE, in botany. See Re- 
SEDA. 

MIGRATION. s. (migratio, Latin.) 1. 
Act of changing residence (Brown). 2. Change 
of place; removal (/¥oodward). 

IGRATION OF SOULS. See METEMP- 
sycHosis and TRANSMIGRATION. 

MIGRATION OF BIRDS. It is believed 


2. Vehemently ; vigorously; “that many different kinds of birds aaa 


MIGRATION. 


pass from one country to another, and spend 
the summer or the winter where it is most 
agreeable to them ; and that even the birds of 
our own island will seek the most distant 
southern regions of Africa, when directed by a 
peculiar instinct to leave their own country. 
It has long been an opinion pretty generally 
received, that swallows reside during the win- 
ter-season in the warm southern regions; and 
Mr. Adanson particularly relates his having 
seen them at Senegal, when they were obliged 
toleave thiscountry. But besides the swallow, 
Mr. Pennant enumerates many other birds 
which migrate from Britain at different times 
of the year, and are then to be found in other 


countries; after which they again: leave these 


countries, and return to Britain. The reason 
of these migrations he supposes to be a defect 
of food at certain seasons of the year, or the 
want of a secure asylum from the persecution 
of man during the time of courtship, incuba- 
tion, and nutrition, The following is his 
list of the migrating species. 3 

1. Crows.—Of this genus, the hooded crow 
migrates regularly with the woodcock. 
inhabits North Britain the whole year: a few 
are said annually to breed on Dartmoor in 
Devonshire. It breeds: also in Sweden and 
Austria: in some of the Swedish provinces it 
ouly shifts its quarters, in others it resides 
throughout the year. Our author is at a loss 
for the sammer retreat of those which visit us in 
such numbers in winter, and quit our country 
in the spring; and for the reason why a bird, 
whose food’ is such that it may be found at all 
seasons in this country, should leave us. 

2. Cuckoo.--Disappears early in autumn; 
the retreat of this and the following bird is 
quite unknown to us. 

3. Wryneck.—Is a bird that leaves us in the 
winter. If its diet be ants alone, as several 
assert, the cause of its migration is very evident. 
This bird disappears before winter, and revi- 
sits us in the spring, a little earlier than the 
cuckoo. 

4. Hoopoe.—Comes to England but by 
accident; Mr. Pennant once indeed heard of 
a pair that attempted to make their nest ina 
meadow vt Selborne, Hampshire, but were 
frightened away by the curiosity of people. It 
breeds in Germany. 

5. Grous.—The whole tribe, except the 

uail, lives here all the year round: that bird 
either leaves us, or else retires towards the sea- 
coasts. 

6. Pigeons.—Some few of the ring-doves 
breed here; but the multitude that appears in 
the winter is so disproportioned to what conti- 
nue here the whole year, as to make it certain 
that the greatest part quit the country in the 
spring. It is most probable they go to Sweden 
to breed, and return from thence in autumn; 
as Mr. Ekmark informs us, they entirely quit 
that country before winter. Multitudesof the 
common wild pigeons also make the northern 
retreat, and visit usin winter; not but numbers 
breed in the high cliffs in all parts of this 
island. The turtle also probably leaves us in 


It. 


the winter, at least changes its place, removing 
to the southern counties. . 
7, Stare.—Breeds here. Possibly several re- 
more to other countries for that purpose, since 
the produce of those that continue find seems 
unequal to the clouds of them that appear in 
the winter. It is not unlikely that many of 
them migrate ifto Sweden, where Mr. Berger 
observes they return in spring. 

8. Thrushes.—The fieldfare and the red- 
wing breed and pass their summers in Norway 
and other cold countries ; their food is berries, 
which abounding in our kingdoms-tempt them 
here in the winter. These two, and the 
Royston crow, are the only land birds that 
regularly and constantly migrate into England, 
and do not breed here.. ‘The hawfinch and 
crossbill come here at such uncertain times 
as not to deserve the name of birds of 
passage. phy 

Q. Chatterer.—The chatterer appears annu- 
ally about Edinburgh in flocks during winter, 
and feeds on the berries of the mountain- 
ash. In South Britain it is an accidental, © 
visitant. 

10, Grosbeaks.—-The grosbeak and crossbill 
come here but seldom; they breed in Austria. 
The pine gtosbeak probably breeds in the 
forests of the highlands of Scotland. 

11. Buntings.—All the genus inhabits Eng- 
land throughout the year, except the greater 
brambling, which is forced here from the 
north in very severe seasons. in 

12. Finches. —All continue in some parts of 
these kingdoms, except the siskin, which is an 
irregular visitant, said to come from Russia, 
The linnets shift their quarters, breeding in one 
‘part of this island,and remove with their young 
to others. All finches feed on the seeds 

of plants. : 

13. Larks, Fly-catchers, Wagtails and War- 
blers.—All of these feed on insects and worms; 
yet only part of them quit these kingdoms, 
though the reason of migration isthe same to 
all. The nightingale, black cap, fly-catcher, | 
willow-wren, wheat-ear, and white-throat, 
leave us before winter, while the small and 
delicate golden-crested wren braves our’sever- 
est frosts. The migrants of this genus conti- 
nue longest in Great Britain in the southern 
counties, the winter in those parts being later 
than in those of the north; Mr. Stillingfleet 
having observed several wheat-ears in the isle 
of Purbeck on the 18th of November. As 
these birds are incapable of very distant flights, 
Spain, or the south of France, is probably their 
winter-asylum. “ 

14. Swallows and Goat-sucker.~Every spe- 
cies disappears at the approach of winter. 


WatTER-Fowt. | 


Of the vast*variety of water+fowl that fre- 
quent Great Britain, it is amazing to reflect 
how few are known to breed here: the cause 
that principally urges them to leave this cour- 
try seems to be not merely the want of food, 
but the desixe of a secure retreat. Our country 
is too populons for birds so shy and timid as 


general, during our summer, prevent th 


_aearch of worms, which are the natural fa 
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the bulk of these are. when great part of our 
jsland was a mere waste, a tract of woods and 


fen, doubtless many species of birds (which 


at this time migrate) remained. in security 
throughout the year. LEgrets, a species of 
heron, now scarce known in this island, were 
in former times in prodigious plenty; and the 
crane, that has totally forsaken this country, 
bred fainiliarly in our marshes; their place of 
incubation, as well as of all other cloven-footed 


water-fow] (the heron excepted), being on the 
_ ground, and exposed to every one. As rural 


economy increased in this country, these 
animals were more and more disturbed; at 
length, by a series of alarms, they were neces- 
sitated toseek, during the summer, some lonely 
safe habitation, 

_ Qn the contrary, those that build-or lay in 
the almost inaccessible rocks that impend over 
the British seas breed there still in vast numbers, 
having little to fear from the approach of man- 
kind: the only disturbance they meet with in 
general being from the desperate attempts of 
a few to get their eggs. ; 


CLOVEN-FOOTED WATER-FowL. 


-15, Herons.—The white heron is an un- 
common bird, and visits us at uncertain 
seasons; the common kind and the bittern 
never leave us. 

16. Curlews.--The curlew breeds some- 
times on our mountains, but considering the 
vast flights that appear in winter, it is proba- 
ble that the greater part retire to other coun- 
tries: the whimbrel breeds. on the Grampian 
hills, in the neighbourhood of Tuvercanid. , 

17. Snipes.—The woodcock breeds in the 
moist woods of Sweden and other cold coun- 
tries. Some snipes breed bere, but the great- 


est part retire elsewhere ; ag do every other spe- . 


cies of this genus, 

18. Sandpipers.—The lapwing continues 
here the whole year; the ruff breeds here, but 
retires in winter; the redshank and sandpiper 
breed in this country and reside here. All 
the others absent themselves during summer. 

19. Plovers and Oyster-catcher.—-The long- 
legged plover and sanderling visit us only in 
winter; the dottrel appears<in spring and in 
autumn; yet, what is very singular, we do not 


. find it breeds, in South, Britains” The. oyster: 


catcher lives with us the-whole year. ‘The 
Norfolk plover and sea-lark breed im Eng- 
land. ‘The green plover breeds on the moun- 


tains of the north of England, and on the 


Grampian hills. 

We must here remark, that every species of 
the genera of curlews, woodeocks, sandpipers, 
and plovers, that forsake us in the spring, 
Tetire to Sweden, Poland, Prussia, Norway, 
and Lapland, to breed: as soon as the young 
can fly, they return to us again, because the 


frosts whieh~set in early in those countrics 


totally deprive them of the means of subsisting ; 
as the dryness and hardness of the ground, in 
em 
from, penetrating the earth with their bene 


these birds, Mr, Ekmark speaks thus of. the 
retreat of the whole tribe of cloven-footed wa- 
ter-fowl out of his country (Sweden) at the 
approach of winter; and Mr, Klein gives much 
the same account of those of Poland and 
Prussia. . 
20. Rails and Gallinules.—Every species of 
these two genera continue with us the whole 
year the Jand rail excepted, which is not seen 
ere in winter. It likewise continues in Ire- 
land only during the summer-months, when 
they are very numerous, as Mr. Smith tells us 
in the History of Waterford, p. 336. Great 
numbers appear in Anglesea the latter end of 
May; it is supposed that they pass over from 
Ireland, the passage between the two islands’ 


being but small. .As we have instances of 


these birds lighting on ships in the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay, we may conjecture their 
winter-quarters to be in Spain. 


FINNED-FOOTED WATER-BIRDS, 


21, Phalaropes.—Visit us but seldom; 
their breeding place is Lapland, and other 
arctic regions. erat 

22, Grebes.—The great-crested grebe, the 
black and white grebe, and the little grebe, 
breed with us, and never migrate; the others 
Visit us. accidentally, and breed in Lapland. 


Weps-FOOTED BIRbs. 


23, Avoset.—Breed near Fossdike in Lin- : 


colnshire, but quit their quarters in winter, 
They are then shot in different parts of the 
kingdom, which they visit, not regularly, but 
accidentally. . ‘ 

24, Auks and Guillemots.—The great auk 
or penguin sometimes breeds in St. Kilda. 
The auk, the guillemot, and puffin, inhabit 
most of the maritime.clifis of Great-Britain, im 
amazing numbers during summer. ‘The black 
guillemot breeds in the Bass Isle, and in St, 
Kilda, and sometimes in Llandidno_ rocks. 
We areat a loss for the breeding-place of the 
other species; neither can we he very certain 
of the winter residence of any of them, ex- - 
cepting of the lesser guillemot and black-billed 
auk, which, during winter, visit in vast flocks 
the Frith of Fogth. 

25. Divers.—These chiefly breed in the lakes 
of Sweden and Lapland, and in same countries 
near the pole; but some of the red-thraated 
divers, the northern and the imber, may breed , 
in the north of Scotland. and its isles. 

26. Terns.—Every species breeds here; but 
leaves us in the winter. . 

97. Petrels.—The fulmar breeds in the 
isle af St. Kilda, and continues there the whale 
year except September and part of Octoher. 
The shearwater visits the isle of Man in April; 


breeds there; and, leaving it in August or the _ 


beginning of September, disperses over all 
arts of the Atlantic ocean. The stermfinch 
is seen at all distances from land on the same 
vast. watery tract; por is ever found near the 
shore except by sense wery rare accident, uatess 
in the breeding season. Mr. Pennant found 
it an same little rocky isles on she. north ef 


. 
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Skyé. Tt also breeds on St. Kilda. He also 

‘ suspects that it nestles on the Blasquet isles off 
Kerry, and that it is the gourder: of Mr. 
Smith. | 

28. Mergansers.-—This whole genus is men- 
tioned among the birds that_fill the Lapland 
lakes during summer. Mr. Pennant has seen 
the young of the red-breasted in the north of 
Scotland: a few of these, and perhaps of the 
‘goosanders, may breed there. 

29. Ducks.—Of the numerous species that 
‘form this genus, we know of few that breed 
here: the swan and goose, the shield-duck, 
the eider-duck, a few shovellers, garganies, 
and teals, and a very small portion of the wild 
ducks. 

The rest contribute to form that amazing 
multitude of water-fowl that annually repair 
from most parts of Europe to the woods and 
lakes of Lapland and other arctic regions, 
there to perform the functions of incubation 
and nutrition in full security. They and their 
voung quit their retreat im Septeinber, and 
disperse themselves over Europe. With us 
they make their appearance the beginning of 
October ; circulate first round our shores; and, 
when compelled by severe frost, betake them- 
selves to our lakes and rivers.. Of the web- 
footed fowl there are some of hardier con- 
stitutions than othcrs: these endure the ordi- 
nary winters of the more northern countries ; 
but when the cold reigns there with more than 
common rigour, they repair for shelter to these 
kingdoms: this regulates the appearance of 
some of the diver kind, as also of the wild 
swans, the swallow-tailed shield-duck, and the 
different sorts of gcoosanders which then visit 
our coasts. Barentz found the barnacles with 
their nests in great numbers in Nova Zeinbla. 
(Collect. Voy. Dutch East India Company, 
8vo. 1703, p. 19.) Clusius, in his Exot. 368. 
also observes, that the Dutch diseovered them 


on the rocks of that country and in Waygate | 


Straits. They, as well as the other species of 
wild geese, go very far north to breed, as ap- 
pears from the histories of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, by Egede and Crantz. These 
birds seem to make Iceland a resting-place, as 
Horrebow observes: few continue there to 
breed, but only visit that island in the spring, 
avd after a short stay retire still further north, 

30. Corvorants.—The corvorant and shag 
breed on most of our high rocks: the gannet 
in some of the Scotch isles, and on the coast 
of Kerry: the two first continue on our shores 
the whole year. The gannet disperses itself 
all round the seas of Great Britain, in pursnit 
of the herring and pilchard, and even as far as 
the Tagus to prey on the sardina, 

But of the numerous species of fowl here. 
_ enumerated, it may be observed how very few 
entrust themselves to us in the breeding sea- 
son, and what a distant flight they make to 
perform the first great dictate of nature. 

There seems to be scarcely any but what we 
have traced to Lapland, a country of-lakes, 
rivers, swamps, and alps, covered with thick 
and gloomy forests, that afford shelter during 


®t 
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summer to these fowls, which in winte? dis- 
perse over the greatest part of Europe. In 
those arctic regions, by reason of the thickness 
of the woods, the ground remains moist and 
penetrable to the woodeocks, and other, slen- 
der-billed fowl; and for the web-footed birds, 
the waters afford larves innumerable of the 
‘tormenting gnat. The days there are long; 
and the beautiful meteorous nights indulge 
them with every opportunity of collecting so 
minute a food, whilst mankind is very sparingly 
scattered over that vast northern waste. 

Why then should Linnéus, the great ex- 
plorer of these rude deserts, be amazed at the 
myriads of water-fowl that migrated with him 


~ out-of Lapland? which exceeded in multitude 


the army of Xerxes; covering for eight whole 
days and nights the surface of the river Calix! 
His partial observation as a botanist would 
confine their food to the vegetable kingdom, 
almost denied to the Lapland waters; inatten- 
tive to a more plenteous table of insect food, 
which the all-bountiful Creator had spread for 
them in the wilderness. . It may be remarked, 
that the lakes of mountainous rocky countries 
in general are destitute of plants: few or none 
are seen on those of Switzerland; and Linnéus , 
makes the same observation in respect ‘to those 
of Lapland, having during his whole tour dis- 
covered only a single specimen of a lemma trt- 
sulea, or ivy-leaved duck’s meat, Flora Lap. 
No. 470; a few of the scirpus lacustris, or 
bullrush, No. 18; the alopecurus geniculatus, 
or flote foxtail grass, No. 38; and the ranun- 
culus aquatilis, No. 234; whieh are all he 
enumerates in his Prolegomena to that excel- 
lent performance, 

MIKANIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygarmia equalis. -Re- 
ceptacle naked ; calyx four or six-leaved ; four 
or six-flowered ; down simple. Fourteen spe- 
cies; natives of the East or West Indies ; one 
or two of Sierra Leone; some with scandent, 
others with erect, stems. . 

MILAN, acity of Italy, capital ofa duchy 
ofthe samename. It -was the ancient capital 
of Lombardy; and although it is thought ra- 
ther to exceed Naples in size, it does not con- 
tain above half the number of inhabitants. Jt 
is seated in a delightful plain, between the ri- 
vers Adda and Tesin; is 10 miles in circum- ° 
ference, and called by the Italians, Milan the 
Great. It contains many fine palaces, but that 
of the governor is the most magnificent: and 
a great number of churehes, convents, hospi- 
tals, and schools. ‘The cathedral 1s in the cen- 
tre of the city, and, next to St. Peter’s at 
Rome, is the most considerable in Italy.. ‘The 
number of statues, within and without, is pro- 
digious; they are all of marble, and many of 
them finely wrought. This vast fabric, which 
the Milanese call the eighth wonder of the 
world, is entirely built of solid white marble, 
and supported by fifty columns. From the 


_ roof hangs a case of crystal, inclosing a nail, 


which, they say, is one of those by which our 
Saviour was fixed to the cross. The treasury 
belonging to this church is reckoned the richest 
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in Italy, next to that of Loretto. The college 
of St. Ambrose has a library, which, besides a 
prodigious number of manuscripts, contains 
45,000 printed books; and its superb gallery is 
adorned with rich paintings. Milan has con- 
siderable commerce in grain (especially rice), 
eattle, and cheese; and has manufactures of 
silk and velvet stuffs, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
ribands, gold and silver lace and embroideries, 
woollen and linen cloths, glass, and earthen- 


ware in imitation of China, It has been several. 


times taken in the wars that have desolated 
Italy; the last time by the French, in June 
1796. It is the see of an archbishop; and Is 
70 miles north of Genoa, 72 north-east of 
Turin, and 145 north-west of Florence. Lon. 
9.16 E. Lat, 45. 28 N. 
Mitan, or Mivaness, a duchy of Italy, 
150 miles long, and 78 broad; bounded on the 
N. by Swisserland and the country of the 
Grisons, on the E, by the republic of Venice 
and the duchies of Parma and Mantua, on the 
S. by the duchy of Parma and the territory of 
Genoa, and on the W. by Piedmont and 
Montferrat. The soil is every where fertile in 
corn, wine, fruits, rice, and olives. The ri- 
vers are the Secchia, Tesin, Adda, and Oglio ; 
and it has several lakes, the principal of which 
are those of Maggiore, Como, and Lugano, 
This country having formerly been_ possessed 
by the French, next by the Spaniards, and af- 
terwatd by the Germans, the troops of those 


_. nations have produced a style of manners, and 


stamped a character, in the inhabitants of this 
duchy, different from what prevails in any 
other part of Italy; and nice observers imagine 
‘they perceive in the manners of the Milanese 
the politeness, formality, and honesty imputed 
to those three nations, blended with the natural 
ingenuity of the Italians. This duchy was 
entirely overrun by the French in 1796, and 
formed the principal part of their Cisalpine re- 
public. On the renewal of hostilities, how- 


ever, in 1799, it was soon reconquered by the | 


allies. At present it is at the disposal of the 
emperor of the French. 

MILAZZO, a strong seaport of Sicily, in 
‘Val-di-Demona. It is divided into the upper 
and lower town ; the upper is very strong, and 
the lower has a fine square, with a superb 
‘fountain. It is seated on a rock, on the W. 
side of a bay of the same name, 13 miles W. of 
Messina. {oa 15. 34E. Lat. 38. 12N. 

MILBORN-PORT, a borough in Somer- 
setshire, which has no market, but sends two 
members to parliament. It has manufactures 
of woollen cloth, linen, and hosiery ; and is 
seated ona branch of the Parret, two miles E. 
by N. ofSherborn, and 115 W. by S, of Lon- 
don. Lon. 2.38 W. Lat. 50. 53.N. 

MILBOURNE (Luke) an English divine, 
‘was A. M. and rector of St. Ethelburga in 
London: He published several single ser- 
mons, a poetical version of the Psalms, and se- 
veral poems and pamphlets, for which Pope 
gives him a place tm the Dunciad: He died 
in 1720, 
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MILCH. a. (from milk.) Giving milk 
(Shakspeare). . 

MILD. a. (milo, Saxon.) 1 Kind; ten- 
der; good; indulgent; mierciful; compassion- 
ate; clement (Itogers). 2. Soft; gentle; not 
violent (Pope). 3. Not acrid; not corrosive ; 
not acrimouious; demulcent; assuasive (Ar- 
luthnot}). 4. Not sharp; mellow; sweet; 
having no mixture of acidity (Davies). 

MILDENHALL, a town in Suffolk, with 
a market on Friday; seated on the Larke, a 
branch of the Ouse, 13 miles N. by E. of New- 
market, and 69 N.N.E. of London. Lon. 0. 
26 E., Lat. 52. 20 N. 

MILDEW, in botany. See Mucor, and 
CEcrpium. ' : 

To Mi'tpew. v. a. To taint with mildew 


Guay). * 

MILDLY. ad.(from mld.) 1. 'Tenderly ; 
not severely (Dryden). 2. Gently; not vio- 
lently (Bacon). 

MIY/LDNESS. s. (from mi/d.) Gentle- 
ness; tenderness; mercy; clemency (Ad- 
dison). 

MILE, a measure of length or distance, 
containing eight furlongs. ‘The English sta- 
tute-mile is §0 chains, or 1760 yards; that is, 
5280 feet. We shall here give a table of the 
miles in use among the principal nations of 
Europe, in geometrical paces, 60,000 of which 
make a degree of the equator. 

. Geometrical paces. 


Mile of Russia - - - 750 

of Italy “ - - ~ 1000 

of England — - - = 1200 

of Scotland and Treland = 1500 

Old league of France ii - 1500 

The small league, ibid. 2 it bite 2000 

The mean league, ibid. - - 2500 

The great leapue, ibid, - 3000 

Mile of Poland - - 8000 

of Spain - - - 3428 

of Germany - - -  °§ 4000 
ofSweden == - - 5000 | 

-of Denmark . — - - 5000 

of Hungary - - 6000 


MILESTONE. s. (mile and stone.) Stone 
set to mark the miles. 

MILETO, an ancient town of Naples, in 
Calabria Ulteriore, with a bishop’s see, five 
miles from Nicotera. . . 

MILETS, anciently MiLetus, a town 
of ‘Turkey in Asia, in Natolia, 64 miles 
S.-of Smyrna. Lon. 27. 14 E. Lat, 38. 
22N. 

MILETUS (anc. geog.), a town of Crete 
mentioned by Homer; but where situated 
does not appear. It is said to be the mother- 
town of Miletus in Caria, whither a colony 


was led by Sarpedon, Minos’s brother, (Epho- 


rus, quoted by Strabo.) Milesii, the people, 
(Ovid.) 

MrLerus (anc. geog.), a celebrated town of 
Asia Minor, on the confines of Tonia and 
Caria. It was the capital city of all Ionia, and 
famous both for the arts of war and peace. Tt 
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was situated about 10 stadia south of the nfouth 
of the river Mxander, near the sea-coast. It 
was founded by a Cretan colony under Miletus, 
the companion of Baechus ; or (according to 
others) by Neleus the son of Ccdrus; or by 
Sarpedon a son of Jupiter. It has successively 
been called Lelegeis, Pithyusa, and Anactoria. 


The inhabitants, called Melesii, were very,, 


powerful, and long maintained an_ obstinate 
war against the kings of Lydia. They early 
applied themselves to navigation, and planted 
no less than 80 colonies, or (according to 
Seneca) 380, in different parts of the world. 
It was the only town that made head against 
Alexander, and with much difficulty taken. It 
gave birth to Thales, 

Mivetus, a son of Apollo, who fled from 
Crete to avoid the wrath of Minos, whom he 
meditated to dethrone. He came to Caria, 
where he built or conquered a city which h 
called by his own name. ; 

MILFOIL, in botany. See ACHILLEA. 

MILFORD, a town of the state of De- 


laware, in the county of Sussex, seated at 


the source of asmall river, 15. miles from the— 


bay of Delaware, and 150 8. of Philadelphia, 
. Mibrorp, a town of 8, Wales, in. Pem- 
brokeshire, on the N. coast of Milford Haven. 
A company of quakers, from America, have 
formed a plan for establishing here a whale 
fishery in the southern seas. A new quay has 
been built, and a considerable number - of 
buildings erected toward forming a town. It 
is six miles W.N.W. of Pembroke, and six: 
S.o.W..of Haverfordwest. 

Miirorp Haven,a deep inlet of the Irish 

sea, on the coast of Pembrokeshire. It branches 
off inte so many creeks, secured from all 
winds, that itis esteemed the safest and most 
capacious harbour in Great Britain; but its 
remote situation greatly impairs its utility. At 
the entrance, on the W. point, called St. Ann’s, 
is an old tighthouse and a bleckhouse. Here 
the earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry. 
VIE, landed, on his enterprise against Richard. 
iII. A packet-boat sails hence every day, 
except Tuesday, for Waterford, in Ireland. 

MILIANE, a town of the state of Algiers 
in Tremesen, with a castle. It is seated in a 
country fertile in oranges, citrons, and other 
fruits, the best in Barbary. Lon. 2.35 E. Lat, 
35.15 N. 

_ MILIARIA. (nilieria, from milium, mil- 
Jet: so called because the small pustules or 
vesicles upon the skin resemble millet-seed), 
Miliary fever. A genus of disease in the class 
pyrexia, and order exanthemata of Cullen; 
characterised by synochus: cold stage consi- 
derable: hot stage attended with anxiety and 
frequent sighing; perspiration of a strong and 
peculiar smell ; eruption preceded by a sense 
of pricking, first on the neck and reast, of 
small red pimples, which in two days become 


white pustules, desquamate, and are succeeded. 


by fresh pimples. For the eruption similar to 
miliaria, but unattended with fever. See Su- 
PAMINA. 


- smalt eruptions. 
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MI/LIARY.a, (milium, Lat. millet.) Small; 
resembling a millet-seed (Cheyne). ) 

MiLiaRy FEVER. A fever that produces 
see Mepicine. 

MULICE. s. (Fr.) Standing force (Temple). 

M VLITANT.a.(militans, Latin.) 1, Fight- 
ing; prosecuting the business of a soldier 
(Spenser). 2. Engaged in warfare with heil 
and the world. A term applied to the church 
of Christ on earth, as opposed to the church 
triumphant (Rogers). 

MI’LITAR. MrLirvary. a. (militaris, 
Latin. Militar is now out of use.) 1. En- 
gaged in the life of a soldier; soldierly (Shak- 
spegre). 2. Suiting a soldier; pertaining to a 
soldier; warlike (Prior), 3. Effected by sol- 
diers (Bacon). ) 

MiLiraRy TENURES. See TENURE, 
FEoDAL SYSTEM, and KnicurT. 

MILITARY WAYS (vie militares), are the 
large Roman roads which Agrippa pfocured 
to be made through the empire in the time of 
Augustus, for the more convenient marching 
of troops and conveyance of carriages. N. 
Bergier has written the history of the origin, 
progress, and amazing extent of these military 
roads, which were paved from the gates of 
Rome to the extreme parts of the empire. 
See Way. 

MILITIA, in general, denotes the body of 
soldiers, or those who make a profession of 
arms. In a more restrained sense, - militia 
denotes the trained bands of a town or country, 
who arm themselves, upon a short warning, 
for their own-defence. So that, in this sense, 
militia is opposed to regular or stated troops. | 

With us, however, militia signifies the na- 
tional soldiery ;, the standing force of the nation, 

It seems universally agreed by all historians, 
that king Alfred first settled a national militia 
in this kingdom, and by his prudent discipline 
made all the subjects of his dominions sol- 
diers; but we are unfortunately left im the 


dark as to the particulars of this celebrated 


regulation 
The feodal military tenures were established 
for the purpose of protection, and sometimes of 
attack against foreign endimies: (see this Die- 
tionary, title Tenures.) For the further 
defence in cases of domestic insur.ections or 
foreign invasions, various other plans have 


- been adopted, all of them tending to unite the 


character of a citizen and soldier in one. First, 
The Assize of Arms, enacted 27 H. 2, and 
afterwards the stat. of Winchester, 13 E. 1. c. 
6, obliged every man, according to his state 
and degree, to provide a certain quantity of 
such arms as were then in use; and it was part 
of the duty of constables under the latter statute 
to see such arms provided. ‘These weapons 
were changed by stat. 4 & 5 P, & M. c. 2, into 
more modern ones; but both these provisions 
were repealed by stats. 1 Jac. 1. c. 25; 21 Jac. 
1.c. 28. While these continued in force, it 
was usual, from time to time, for our princes to 
issue commissions of array; and send into 
every county officers in whom they could 
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eonfide, to muster and array (or set 1n military 
<order) the inhabitants of every district ; and the 
form of the commission of array was settled in 
arliament, anno 5 Hen. 4, so as to prevent the 
insertion therein of any new penal clauses. 
Rushw. pt. 8. p. 662, 7. See 8 Rep. 375, &c. 


But it was also provided by stats, 1 E, 3. st. 2, 


ec. 5, 7: 25K. 3.’st. 5. c. 8, that no man 
should be compelled to go out of the kingdom 
at any rate, nor outof his shire, but in cases of 
urgent necessity; nor should provide soldiers 
unless by consent of parliament. About the 
reion of king Henry VIII, or his children, 
Jieutenants began to be introduced, as standing 
representatives of the crown to keep the coun- 
ties in military order; for we find them men- 
tioned as known officers in the stat. 4 & 5 P. 
& M. c. 3, though they had then not been 
Jong in use ; for Camden speaks of them in the 
time of queen Etizabeth, as extraordinary ma- 
gistrates constituted only in times of difficulty 
and danger. But the introduction of these 
conmissions of lieutenaney, whichcontained iu 
substance the same powers as the old commis- 
sions of array, caused the latter to fallinto disuse. 

In this state things continued till the repeal 
of the statutes of armour in the reign of king 
James I.; after which, when king Charles I. 
had, during his northern expeditions, issued 
commissions of lieutenancy, and exerted some 
military powers, which having been long ex- 
ercised, were thought to belong to the crown, 
it became a question in the long parliament, 
how far the power of the militia did inherently 
reside in the king; being now unsupported by 
any statute, aud founded only upon imme- 
morial usage. This question, long agitated 
with great heat and resentment on both sides, 
became at length the immediate cause of the 
fatal rupture between the king and his parlia- 
ment: the two houses not only denying this 
prerogative of the crown, the legality of which 
might, perhaps, be somewhat doubtful; but 
also seizing into their own hands the entire 
power of the militia; the illegality of which 
step could never be any doubt at all. 

Soon after. the restoration of king Charles IT. 
when the military tenures were abolished, it 
- was thought proper to ascertain the power of 
the militia, to recognise the sole night of the 
crown to govern and command them, and to 
_ put the whole into a mere regular method of 
military subordination, And the order in 
which the militia now stands by law is princi, 
pally built upon the stats. 13 C. 2. ¢. 6:, 14 
C.2¢.3: 15 C, 2. c. 4. which were then 
enacted. It is true, the two last of them are 
apparently repealed, but many of their pro- 
visions are re-enacted with the addition of 
some new régulations by the presetit militia 
laws: the general scheme of which is to dis- 
cipline a certain number of the inhabitants of 
every county chosen by lot formerly for three, 
but now (by stat. 26 Geo. 3. ¢. 107) for five 
years, and oificered by the lord lieutenant, the 
_ deputy lieutenants, and other principal land- 
holders, under a commission from the crown, 

hey are not compellable to march out of 


s 
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their counties unless in. case of invasion or 
actual rebellion within the realm, (or any of his 


-majesty’s dominions or territories, stat. 10 


Geo. 3. c. 3.) nor in any case compelled 
to march out of the kingdom. They are to be 
exercised at stated times; and their discipline in 
general is liberal and easy ; but when drawn out 
into actual service, they are subject to the ri- 
gours of martial law, as necessary to keep them 
in order. This is the constitutional security 
which our laws have provided for the public 

eace, and for protecting the realm against. 
foreign or domestic violence. See stats. 2 Geo. 
3.c. 20: 9 Geo. 3.c.42: 16 Geo. 3.¢.3:. 18 
Geo. 3. cc. 14, 59: 19 Geo, 3c. 72: 26 Geo. 
3. c. 107: and 1 Comm. 410, 8c. 

The act reducing into one all the laws relat- 
ing to the militia is stat, 20 Geo. 3.c. 107. This 
mentions the particular quota of each county 
and district in England and Wales, the whole 
number amounting to 30,740, And it is by 
this act provided, that in cases of actual inva- 
sion or imminent danger thereof, and in cases of 
rebellion and insurrection, his majesty may 
embody-the militia: and if parlianvent is not 
then sitting, they are to meet by proclamation 
in 14 days. 3 

Subsequent acts have given rise to the supple- 
mentary militia, the local militia, &c. but we 
have not room to describe these acts here. 

MILIUM, Miuxer, in botany, a genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to the triandria 
class of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the fourth order, Gramina. The 
calyx is bivalved and uniflorous; the corol is 
very short; the stigmata pencil-like. There 
are five species, of which the most remarkable 
is the pdnicum, or common millet. This isa 
native of India, but is now commonly cultivat- 
ed in many parts of Europe as an esculent 
grain. It mses, wrth a reed-like stalk, three 
or four feet high, and channelled. at every 
joint there is one reed-like leaf, which is 
joined on the top of the sheath, and embraces 
and covers that joint of the stalk below the leaf; 
this sheath is closely covered with soft hairs, 
but the leaf which is expandéd has none. ‘The 
top of the stalk is terminated by a large loose 
panicle, which hangs on one side, having a 
chaffy flower, which is succeeded by a sinall 
round seed. There are two. varieties; one 
with. white, and the other with black seeds; 
but they do not differ in any other particular. 
This plant is greatly cultivated in the oriental 
countries, and from whence we -are annually 
furnished with it. It is seldom cultivated in 
Britain, but in_ small gardens, for feeding of 
poultry, where the seeds generally ripen very 
well. It is used as an ingredient in puddings, 
and is by some people greatly esteemed. ‘The 
seeds must be sown in the beginning of April, 
upon a warm dry soil, but not tco thick, 
because the plants divide into several branches, 
and should have much room. When they 
come up, they should be cleansed from, weeds ; 
after which they will in a short. time get the 
better of them, and prevent the future growth. 
In Angust the seeds “vill ripen, when the 
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plant mast be cut down, and the seeds beaten 
out, as is practised for other grain; but if it is 
not protected from birds, they will devour it as 
soon as it begins to ripen. | 

Mitium. (milium.) Grutum. In medi- 
tine, a very white and hard tubercle, in size 
and colour resembling a millet-seed. Its seat is 
immediately under the cuticle, so that when 
pressed it escapes, the contents appearing of 
an_atheromatous nature. 

Miutum soxis. See LrrnospERMuUM. 

MILK. (milch, Germ. lait, Fr). A fluid 
secreted by peculiar glands, and: designed to 
nourish young animals in the early part of 
their life. It is of an opaque white colour, a 
mild saccharine taste, and a slightly aromatic 
smell. It is separated immediately from the 
blood in the breasts or udders of female ani- 
mals, Man, quadrupeds, and cetaceous ani- 
mals are the only creatures which afford 
milk. All other animals are destitute of the 
organs which secrete this fluid. Milk differs 
greatly in the several animals. 

This fluid, the next in importance of all 

the animal liquids to blood, has been examined 
very largely by different chemists, and its 
analysis is curious and important. Scheele, 
Fourcroy, and Vauquelin, Parmentier, Dey- 
eux and many others have given particular 
attention to this subject, and from their united 
Jabours the following general account of its 
properties may be given. 
* Milk is a white opaque fluid, capable of 
moistening all substances that can be moisten- 
ed by water: but its consistence is greater 
than that of water, and it is slightly unctuous: 
like water, it freezes when cooled down,to about 
0°; but Parmentier and Deyeux found that 
its freezing-point varies considerably in the 
milk of different cows, and even of the same 
cow at different times. Milk boils also when 
sufficiently heated; but the same variation 
takes place in the boiling-point of different 
milks, though it never deviates very far from 
ahe boiling-point of water. Milk is specifically 
heavier than water, and lighter than blood; 
but the precise degree cannot be ascertained, 
because almost every particular milk has a 
specific gravity peculiar to itself. 

When milk is allowed to remain for some 
time at rest, there collects on its surface a 
thick unctuous yellowish coloured substance, 
known by the name of cream, The cream 
appears sooner on milk in summer than in 
‘winter, evidently owing to the difference of 
temperature. In summer, about four days of 
repose are necessary before the whole of 
the cream collects on the surface of the Ji- 

uid; but in winter it requires at least double 
the time, 

After the cream is separated, the milk 
which remains is much thinner than before,. 
and it has a blueish-white colour. If it is heat- 
ed to the’ temperature of 100°, and a little 
rennet (which is water digested with the 
inner coat of’a calf’s stomach, and preserved 
with salt) is poured into it, coagulation ensues; 
and if the coagulum is broken, the milk very 
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soon separates into two substances; a solid 
white part known by the name of curd, and a 
fluid part called whey. 

Thus we see that’ milk may be easily sepa- 
rated into three parts; namely, cream, curd, 
and whey. 

1. Cream is of a yellow colour, and its. 
gonsistence increases gradually by exposure to 
the atmosphere. In three or-four days it 
becomes so thick that the vessel which con- 
tains it may be inverted without risking any 
loss. In eight or ten days more, its surface is 
covered over with mucors and byssi, and it 
has no longer the flavour of cream, but of very 
fat cheese. This is the process for making what 
in this country is called a cream-cheese. 

Cream possesses many of: the properties of 
an oil. {t is specifically lighter than water; 
it has an unctuous feel; stains clothes precisely 
in the manner of oil; and if it is kept fluid, 
it contracts at last a taste which is very analo- 
gous to the rancidity of oils. When kept 
boiling for some time, a little oil makes its 
appearance, and floats upon its surface. 
Cream is neither soluble in alcohol nor in oils. 
These properties are sufficient to shew us, 
that it contains a quantity of oil; but this oil 
is combined with a part of the curd, and mix- 
ed with some serum; cream, then, is com- 
posed of a peculiar oil, curd, and serum. The 
oil may be easily obtained separate by agi- 
tating the cream for a considerable time. 
This process, known to every body, is called 
churning. After a certain time, the cream 
separates into two portions; one fluid, and 
resembling creamed milk ; the other solid, and 
called butter. 

Butter is of a yellow colour, possesses the | 
properties of an oil, and mixes readily with 
other oily bodies. When heated to the 
temperature of 96°, it melts, and becomes 
transparent; if it is kept for some time melt- 
ed, some curd and water, or whey, separates 
from it, and it, assumes exactly the appear- 
ance of oil. But this process deprives it in a 

great measure of its peculiar flavour. , 

- When butter is kept for a certain time, it 
becomes rancid, owing in a good measure to 
the presence of these foreign ingredients ; 
for if butter is well washed, and a great por- 
tion of these matters separated, it does not 
‘become rancid nearly so soon as when it is 
not treated in this manner. It was formerly 
supposed that this rancidity was owing to the 
developement of a peculiar acid; but Pare 
mentier and Deyeux have shewn that no acid 
is present in rancid butter, When butter is 
distilled, there comes over water an acid, 
and an oil, at first fluid, but afterwards con- 
crete. The carbonaceous residuum is but 
small. 

Butter may be obtained by agitating cream 
newly taken from milk, or even by agitating 
milk newly drawn from the cow; but it is 
usual to allow cream to remain for some time 
before it is churned. Now cream, by stand- 
ing, acquires a sour taste; butter, ‘therefore, 
is commonly made from sour cream. Fresh 
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eream requires at least four times as much 
churning before it yields its butter as sour 
cream does; consequently cream acquires, 
by being kept for some time, new properties, 
in consequence of which it is more easily con- 
verted into butter, When very sour cream 
is churned, every one who has paid the 
smallest attention must have perceived, that 
the; buttermilk, after the churning, is not 
nearly so sour as the cream had been, The 
butter, in all cases, is perfectly sweet; conse- 
quently the acid which had heen evolved 
has in a great measure disappeared during 
the process of churning. It has been ascer- 
tained, that cream may be churned, and butter 
obtained, though the contact of atmospheric 
air should be excluded. On the other hand, it 
has been affirmed, that when cream is churned 
in contact with air, it absorbs a considerable 
quantity of it. 

In all cases there is a considerable extri- 
eation of gass during the churning of butter. 
From the phenomena, it can scarcely be 
doubted that this gass is carbonic acid. Dr. 
Young aflirms, that during the churning there 
is an increase of temperature amounting to four 
degrees. tds 

These facts shew that considerable chemi- 
cal changes go on during the process of churn- 
ing. The agitation keeps the different sub- 
stances in contact, and enables them to act 
upon each other. The expulsion of carbonic 
acid. accounts for the diminution of acidity 
after churning; while the other phenomena 


would lead us to suppose that the cream, before | 


it becomes butter, unites to a new portion of 
oxygen. 

The affinity of the oil of cream for the 
other ingredients is such, that it never sepa- 
rates completely from them. Not only are 
curd and whey always found in the cream, 
but some of this oil is constantly found in 
ereamed milk and whey; for it has been as- 
certained by actual experiment, that butter 
may be obtained by churning whey. 27 
Scotch pints of whey yield at an average 
about a pound of butter. ‘Fhis accounts fora 
fact well known to those who superintend 
dairies, that a good deal more- butter may 
be obtained from the same quantity of milk, 
provided it is churned as drawn from the 
cow, than when the cream alone is collected 
and churned, ~ - | 

The buttermilk, as Parmentier and Deyeux 
ascertained by experiment, possesses precisely 
the properties of milk deprived of cream. 

2. Curd, which may be separated from 
creamed milk by rennet, has many of the pro- 
perties of coagulated albumen. It is white and 
solid; and when all the moisture is squeezed 
out, it has a goad deal of brittleness, It is in- 
soluble in water; but pure alkalies and lime 
dissolve it readily, especially when assisted by 
heat; and when fixed alkali is used, a great 
quantity of ammonia is emitted during the so- 
lution. The solution of curd in soda is of a 
red colour, at least if heat is employed ; owing 
probably to the separation of charcoal from the 


? 


horn. 
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curd by the action of the alkali. Indeed, whea 
a strong heat has been used, charcoal precipi- 
tates as the solution cools. The matter dis« 
solved by the alkali may be separated from 
it by means of an acid; but it has lost all the 
properties of curd. It is of a black colour, 
melts like tallow by the application of heat, 


leaves oily stains on paper, and never acquires 


the consistence of curd. Hence it appears 
that curd, by the action of a fixed alkali, 
is decomposed, and converted into two new 
substances; ammonia, and oil, or rather fat. 
Curd is soluble also in acids. If, over curd 
newly precipitated from milk, and not dried, 
there are poured eight parts of water, contain- 
ing as much of any of the mineral acids as 
gives it a sensibly acid taste, the whole is 
dissolved after a little boiling. Acetic acid 
and lactic acid do not dissolve curd, when 
very much diluted; but these acids, when 


concentrated, dissolve it readily, and in con~ 
siderable quantity. It is. remarkable enough, 


that concentrated vegetable acids dissolve 
curd readily, but have very little action on it 
when they are very much diluted; whereas the 
mineral acids dissolve it when much diluted; 
but when concenttated, have either very little 
effect on it, as sulphuric acid, or decompose 
it, as nitric acid. By means of this last acid, 
as Berthollet discovered, a quantity of azotic 
gass may be obtained from curd. 

Curd, as is well known, is used in making 
cheese; and the cheese is the better the more 
it contains of cream, or of that oily matter 
which constitutes cream. It is well known 
to cheesemakers, that the goodness of it de- 
pends in a great measure on the manner of 
separating the whey from the curd. If the 
milk is much heated, the coagulum broken 
in pieces,.and the whey forcibly sepasated, 
as is the practice in many parts of Scotland, 
the cheese is scarcely good for any thing; 
but the whey is delicious, especially the 
whey last squeezed out, and butter may be 
obtained from it in considerable quantity. 
This isa full proof that nearly the whole creamy 


part of the milk has been separated with the 


whey. Whereas if the milk is not too much 
heated (about 100 degrees is sufficient), if 


the coagulum is allowed to remain unbroken, 


and the whey separated by very slow and 
gentle pressure, the cheese is excellent; but 
the whey is almost transparent, and nearly 
colourless. 

Good cheese melts at a moderate heat; 
but bad ‘cheese, when heated, dries, curls, 
and exhibits all the phenomena of burning 
Hence it is evident, that good cheese 
contains a quantity of the peculiar oil which 
constitutes the distinguishing characteristic of 
cream; whence its flavour and smell. 

This resemblance of curd and albumen 
makes it probable that the coagulation of 
milk and albumen depends upon the same 
cause. Heat, indeed, does not coagulate 
milk, because the curd in it is diluted with 
too Jarge a quantity of water; but. if milk is 
boiled in contact with air, a pellicle soon forms 
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on its surface, which has the properties of curd. 
If this pellicle is removed, another succeeds ; 
and by continuing the boiling, the whole 
of the curdy matter may be separated from 
milk. When this pellicle is allowed to re- 
main, it falls at last to the bottom of the ves- 
sel; where being exposed to a greater heat, 
_ jt becomes brown, and communicates to milk 
that disagreeable taste which, in this country, 
is called a singed taste. It happens more rea- 
dily when milk is boiled along with rice, 
flour, &e. 

If to boiling inilk there is added as much 
of any neutral salt as it is capable of dissolv- 
ing, or of sugar or of gum arabic, the milk 
coagulates and the curd separates. Alcohol 
also coagulates milk; as do all acids, ren- 
net, and the infusion of the flowers of arti- 
choke and of the thistle. If milk is diluted 
with ten times its weight of water, it cannot be 
made to coagulate at all. 

3. Whey, after being filtered to separate a 
quantity of curd which still continues to float 
through it, is a thin pellucid fluid, of a yel- 
lowish-green colour and pleasant sweetish 
taste, in which the flavour of milk may be dis- 
tinguisned. It always ceniains some curd: 
nearly the whole may be separated by keep- 
ing the whey for some time boiling; a thick 
white scum gathers on the surface, which is 
known by the name of skim-curd.. When 
this scum, which consists of the curdy part, 
is carefully separated, the whey, after being 
allowed to remain at rest for some hours, to 
give the remainder of the curd time tv preci- 
‘pitate, is decanted off almest as colourless as 
‘water, and scarcely any of the peculiar taste 
of milk can be distinguished in it, If it is 
now slowly evaporated, it deposits at last a 
number of white-coloured erystals, which are 
sugar of milk. ‘Towards the end of the eva- 
poration, some crystals of muriat of potass 
and of muriat of soda make their appearance. 
According to Scheele, it contains also a little 
phosphat of lime, which indeed may be preci- 
pitated by ammonia. | 

After the salts have been obtained from 
whey, what remains coneretes into a jelly on 
cooling. Hence it follows that. whey also 
contains gelatine. Whey, then, is composed 
of water, sugar of milk, gelatine, muriat of 
potass, and phosphat of lime. 
salts which are sometimes found in it até 
‘only accidentally present. 

__ If whey be ailawed to remain for some time, 
it becomes sour, owing to the formation of a 
‘peculiar acid known by the name of lactic acid. 
It is to this property of whey that we are to 
ascribe the acidity which milk contracts ; for 
neither curd nor cream, perfectly freed from 
serum, seems susceptible of acquiring acid pro- 
erties. Hence the reason also that milk, 
after it becomes sour, always coagulates, 
Boiled milk has the property of continuing 
longer sweet, but it is singular enough that 
it runs sooner to putrefaction than ordinary 
Pest) ee ye 

_ The acid of milk differs considerably from 


milk. 


The other | 


the acetic: yet vinegar may be obtained from 


milk by a very simple process. If to somewhat 
more than 8lbs troy of milk six spoonfuls of 
alcohol are added, and the mixture well corked 
is exposed to a heat sufficient to support fer- 
mentation, provided attention is paid to allow 
the carbonic acid gass to escape from time to 
time, the whey, ia about a month, will be 
found converted into vinegar. 

Milk is almost the only animal substance 
which may be made to undergo the vinous fer- 
mentation, and to afford a liquor resembling 
wine or beer, from which alcohol may be sepa- 
rated by distillation. ‘This singular fact seems 
to have been first discovered by the 'Tartars ; 
they obtain all their spirituous liquors from 
mare’s milk. It has been ascertained, that 
milk is incapable of being converted into wine 
till it has become sour ; after this nothing Is 
necessary but to place it in the proper temperas | 
ture; the fermentation begins of its own ac- 
cord, and continues till thé formation of wine 
is completed. Scheele had shewed that milk 
was capable of fermenting, and that a great 
juantity of carbonic acid gass was extricated 
from it during this fermentation ; but he did 
not suspect that the result of this fermentation 
was the formation of an intoxicating liquor 
similar to wine. The Tartars call the vinous 
liquid which they prepare kumiss, A very 
exact account. of its preparation and medical 
uses has been published by Dr. Grieve. See 
the article KumIss. 

When milk is distilled by the heat of a 
water-bath, there comes over water having the - 
peculiar odour of milk: which putrefies; 
and consequently contains, besides mere wa- 
ter, some of the other constituent parts of 
After some time the milk coagulates, 
as always happens when hot albumen. ac- 
quires a certain degree of eoncentration, 
‘Phere remains behind a thick unctuous yel- 


lowish-white substance, to which Hoffman 


gave the name of franchippan. ‘This sub- 
stance, when the fire is increased, yields at 
first a transparent liquid, which becomes gra- 
dually more coloured; some very fluid oil 
comes over, then. ammonia, an acid, and at 
last a very thick black oil, ‘Towards the end 
of the process carbureted hydrogen gass is dis- 
engaged. ‘There remains in the retort: a coal 
which contains carbonat of potass, muriat of 
potass, and phosphat of lime; and sometimes 
magnesia, iron, and muriat of soda.. 

"Thus we see that cow’s milk is composed 
of the following ingredients: 


1, Water, 6. Muriat of soda, 
gz. Oil, 7. Muriat of potass, 
3. Curd, 8. Sulphur, 

4, Gelatin, Q. Phosphat of limes 
5. Sugar of milk, 


- The milk of all other. animals, as far as it 
has hitherto been examined, consists nearly of 
the same ingredients; but there is a very 
great difference in their proportion; and we 
shall examine those differences, in the more 
important kinds, as succinctly as possible. 


- 
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Human Milk.This is secreted by the 
glandular fabric of the breast im women. The 
secretory organ is constituted by ure great con. 
glomerate glands situated in the fat of both 


breasts, above the musculus pectoralis major. 


From each acinus: -conposing a mammaty 
gland, there arises a radicle of a lactiferous or 
galactiferoas duct.- All these canals gradually 
convergihg, are terminated without anastomo- 
sis in the papille of the breasts by many 
orifices, which upon pressure pour forth milk. 
The. smell of fresh drawn milk is peculiar, 

_animal, fatuous, and not disagreeable. Its 
taste sweetish, soft, bland, agreeable. The 

Specific gravity is greater. than water, but 
lighter than blood; hence it swims on it. ‘Its 
colour is white and opaque. In €onsistence it 
is oily and aqueous. A drop put on the nail 
flows slowly down, if the milk be good. 

Time of Secretion.— The milk most frequent- 
ly begins to be secreted in the last months of 
pregnancy; but on the third day after delivery, 
a serous milk called colostrum is separated; and 
at length pure milk is secreted very copiously 
into the breasts, that from its abundance, often 

_spontaneously drops from the nipples. 

- If the secretion of milk be daily promoted by 
suckling an infant, it often continues many 
years, unless a fresh pregnancy sepervene. 
The quantity usually secreted within twenty- 
four hours, by nurses, is various, according as 
the nourishment may be more or less chylous. 
It appears that net more than two pounds of 


milk are obtained from five or six pounds of. 


meat. But there have been known nurses, 
who have given from their breasts two, or even 
more than three pounds, in addition to that 
which their child has sucked. That the origin 
of the milk is derived from chyle carried with 
the blood of the mammary arteries into the 
glandular fabric of the breasts, is evident from 
its more copious secretion a little after meals ; 
‘its diminished secretion from fasting; from thé 
~smell and taste of food or medicines in the 
secreted milk: and lastly, from its spontaneous 
acescence; for humours perfectly animal be- 
come putrid. 
The milk of a woman differs: 1. in respect 
of food. The milk.of a woman who suckles, 
living upon vegeto-animal food, never acesces 
nor coaguilates spontaneously, although exposed 
for many weeks to the heat of a furnace.’ But 
‘It evaporates gradually in an open vessel, and 
the last drop continues thin, sweet, and bland. 
The reason appeats to be, that the caseous and 
cremoraceous parts cohere together by means of 
the sugar, more intimately than in the milk of 
animals, and do not so easily separate; hence 
its acescense is prevented. It does acesce, if 
mixed or boiled with vinegar, juice of lemons, 


cremor tartar, spirit of vitriol, or with the hu-. 


man stomach. It is coagulated with the acid 


_ Of salt or nitre, and by the acid gastric juice of 


the infant ; for infants often vomit up the coa- 
gulated milk of the nurse. The milk of a 
sucking woman who lives upon vegetable food 
‘@nly, like cows milk, relly: and of its own 


‘induration of the 
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accord acesees, and is acted upon by all coa- 
gulating substances like the milk of animals.— 
2. In respect of the time of digestion. During 
the first hours of digestion the chyle is crude, 
and the milk Jess subacted; but towards the 
twelfth hour after eating, the chyle is changed 
into blood, and then the milk becomes yellow- 
ish and nauseous, and is spit out by the infant. 
Hence the best time for giving suck is about 
the fourth or fifth hour after meals.—3. In re- 
spect of the time after delivery. The milk 
secreted immediately after delivery is serous, 
purges the bowels of the infant, and is called 
colostrum. But in the following days it be- 
comes thicker and more pure, and the longer a 
nurse suckles, the thicker the milk is secreted ; 
thus new-born infants cannot retain the milk 
of a nurse who has given suck for a twelve- 
month, on account of its spissitade—4. In 
respéct of food or medicines. Thus if a nurse 
eat garlic, the milk becomes highly impreg- 
nated with its odour, and is disagreeable. If 
she indulge too freely in the use of wine or 
beer, the infant becomes ill, From giving a 
purging medicine to a nurse, the child also is 
purged; and lastly, children affected with tor- 
mina of the bowels, arising from acids, are 
often cured by giving the nurse animal food.— 
5. In respect of the affections of the mind. 
There are frequent examples of infants being 
seized with convulsions from sucking mothers 
irritated by anger. An infant of one year old, 
while he sucked milk from his enraged mother, 
on a sudden was seized with a fatal hamorr- 
hage and died. Infants at the breast in a 
short time pine away, if the nurse be afflicted 
with grievous care; and there are also infants 
who after every coition of the mother, or even 
if she menstruate, are taken ill. 

The use of the mother’s milk is, 1. It affords 
the native aliment to the new-born infant, in 
which respect milk differs little from chyle. 
Those children are the strongest who are nou- 
rished the longest by the mother’s milk. 2. 
The colostrum should not be rejected ; for it 
relaxes the bowels, which in new-born infants 
ought to be open, to clear their intestines of 
the meconium. 3. Lactation defends the mo- 
ther from a dangerous reflux of the milk into 
the blood, whence Jacteal metastasis and leu- 
corrhzea are so frequent in lying-in women who 
do notgivesuck. ‘The motion of the milk also 
being hastened through the breast by the suck- 
ing of the child, prevents the very common 

sia which arises in con+ 
sequence of the milk being stagnated. 4. Men 
may live upon milk, unless they have been 
accustomed to the drinking of wine. For all 
nations, the Japanese alone excepted, use milk, 
and many live upon it alone. Lastly, for 
many diseases, especially the gout, scurvy, dy- 
sentery, and phthiscal tabes of the different 
viecera, a milk diet is reckoned amongst the 
most efficacious remedies. | 

Asses milk.—This more nearly resembles 
human milk than any other. _The cream is in 
small quantity: by agitation it gives a butter, 
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which is soft, white, and nearly tasteless, It 
soon becomes very rancid, owing probably to 
its retaining a portion of the acid. By stand- 
ing it deposits much of the curd even before it 
becomes sour. 

Goats milk.—This is very thick, yellowish, 
and pleasantly flavoured. It is somewhat 
denser than cow’s milks is remarkably thick 
and unctuous, and will keep a long time with- 
out growing sour, or sensibly changing. By 
agitation it gives a very firm, solid, and white 
butter, It abounds in curd: its sugar is small 
in quantity, but separates with ease. | 

Sheep's milk resembles cow’s very closely in 
taste and appearance. It yields abundance of 
cream, which, by churning, affords much but- 
ter; but a butter that always remains soft. 
The quantity of curd is large, and it has a very 
fat and unctuous appearance, and a peculiar 
taste, which is always very distinguishable in 
ewe-milk cheese. 

Mare’s milk is thin and insipid, and does not 
coagulate with vinegar. It is remarkable for 
the small quantity of cream which it gives, 
and the extreme difficulty of separating the 
butter from it by agitation. 

All these species of milk resemble each other 
essentially in the number and general chemical 
nature of the ingredients; but great diversity 
appears in their respective preportion, and, 
apparently, in the mode of their mixture. 
Thus, cow’s and sheep’s milk yield cream 
easily by repose, the consistence of which is 
greater than in the others, and the butter of 
which separates more perfectly. ‘There is an 
equal difference in the consistence of the curd ; 
that from cow’s and sheep’s milk being dense, 
and readily separating by the usual coagulating 
substances; while the curd from ass’s and 
mare’s milk always remains thin and of nearly 
a creamy consistence. The only general agree- 


ment which the authors of these experiments 
have been able to make on this subject is, that ' 


where the curd is tough and gelatinous the 
butter is readily separable from the cream, and 
all the constituent parts of the milk are more 
easily obtained by chemical means. 

To Minx. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
draw milk from the breast by the hand (Pope). 
2. Tosuck (Shakspeare). 

MILK-TEETH. See TEETH. 

Mitx-vercnu. In botany. See Astra- 
GALUS. 

Mrik-woop. 
MUM. 

MILK-wort. 
ALA. 

MILK-THISTLE. See CaRDuus. 

MI'LKEN. a. (from milk.) Consisting of 
milk (Temple). 
~ MI/LKER. s. (from milk.) One that milks 
animals (Dryden). 

MI’'LKINESS. s. (from milky.) Softness 
like that of milk; approach to the nature of 
milk (Floyer). 

MVLKLIVERED. a. (milk and_ liver.) 
Cowardly 5 timorous; fainthearted (Shaks.). 


In botany. See Brost- 


In botany. See Poty- 
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MI'LKMAID. s. (milk and maid.) Wo- 
man employed in the dairy (Addison). 

MI’LKMAN. s. (milk and man.) A man 
who sells milk, 

_ MI'LKPAIL. s. (milk and pail.) A vessel 
into which cows are milked (Watts). 

MI’LKPAN. s. (milk and pan.) Vessel in 
which milk is kept in the dairy (Bacon). 

MILKPO'TTAGE. s. (milk and pottage.) 
Food made by boiling milk with water and 
oatmeal (Locke). 

MI’'LKSCORE. s. (milk and score.) <Ac- 
count of milk owed or scored on a board 
(Addison). 

MI/LKSOP. 5s. (milk and sop.) A soft, 
mild, effeminate, feeble-minded man (Spens.). 

MI'LKWHITE. a. (milk and white:) 
White as milk (Dryden). 

MI'LKWOMAN . s. (milk and woman.) A 


woman whose business is to serve families with 


1. Made of 


milk (Arbuthnot). 


MILKY. a. (fiom milk.) 


-milk. 2, Resembling milk (Arbuthnot). 3. 


Yielding milk (Roscommon). 4. Soft; gen- 
tle; tender; timorous (Shakspeare). 

Mitky way, Via Lactea, or Galaxy, a 
broad track or path, encompassing the whole 
heavens, distinguishable by its white appear- 
ance, whence it obtains the name. It extends 
itself in some parts by a double path, but for 
the most part it is single. Its course lies 
through the constellations Cassiopeia, Cygnus, 
Aquila, Perseus, Andromede, part of Ophiu- 
cus and Gemini, in the northern heittinnileus 
and in the southern, it takes in part of Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo-navis, and the 
Ara. ‘There are some traces of the same kind 
of light about the south pole, but they are small 
in comparison of this: these are called by 
some luminous spaces, and Magellanic clouds ; 
but they seem to be of the same kind with the 
Milky way. 

The Milky way has been ascribed to various 
causes, The ancients fabled, that it proceeded 
froin a stream of milk, spilt from the breast of 
Juno, when she pushed away the infant Her- 
cules, whom Jupiter laid to her breast to render 
him immortal, _Some again, as Aristotle, &c. 
imagined that this path consisted only of a cer- 
tain exhalation hanging in the air; while 
Metrodorus, and some ahaa thought 
the sun bad once gone in this track, instead of 
the ecliptic; and consequently that its white- 
ness proceeds from the remains of his light. 
But it is now well known, by the help of tele- 


“scopes, that this track in the heavens consists 


of an immense multitude of stars, seemingly 
very close together, whose mingled light gives 
this appearance of whiteness; by Milton beau- 
tifully described as a path ‘‘ powdered with 
stars.” | 

MILL. s. (van; myin, Saxon.) An en- 
gine or fabric in» which corn is ground 
to meal, or any Other body is comminuted 
(Sharp). : 

To Mruu. v. a. (from the noun; pav’aiv) 1, 
To grind; to comminute. 2. To beat up 
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‘¢hocolate. 3. Téstamp coin in the mints (Ad- 
dison). . 

The first obvious method of reducing corn 
into flour for bread would be, by the siniple 
expedient of pounding. And that was for 
ages the only one which was practised by the 
various descendants of Adam, and actually 
continued in use among the Romans below 
the reign of Vespasian. But the process was 
very early improved by the application of a 
erinding power, and the introduction of mill- 
stones. ‘I'his, like most-of the common refine- 
ments in domestic life, was probably the inven- 
tion of the antediluvian world, and certainly 
practised in some of the earliest ages after it. 
And like most of them, it was equally known 
in the east and west. Hence the Gauls and 
‘Britons appear familiarly acquainted with 


the use of hand-mills before the time of their 


submission to the Romans; the Britons parti- 
cularly distinguishing them, as the Highlanders 
and we distinguish them at present, by the 
simple appellations of guerns, carnes, or stones. 
And to these the Romahs added the very 
useful invention of water-mills. For this 
discovery the world is pretty certainly indebted 
to the genius of Italy; and the machine was 
not uncommon in the country at the conquest 
of Lancashire. ‘This, therefore, the Romans 
would necessarily introduce with their many 
other refinements among us. And that they 
actually did, the British appellation of a water- 
mill fully suggests of itself; the medin of the 
Welsh and Cornish, the mull, meil, and melin 
of the Armoricans, and the Irish muzlean and 
muilind, being all evidently derived from the 
Roman mola, and molendinum. 'The subject 
Britons universally adopted the Roman 
‘name, but applied it, as we their successors 
do, only to the Roman mill; and one of 
these was probably erected at every stationary 
city in the kingdom. One plainly was at Man- 
chester, serving equally the purposes of the 
town and the accommodation of the garrison. 
And one alone would be sufficient, as the use 
of hand-mills remained very common in both, 
many having been found about the site of the 
station particularly; and the general practice 
having descended among us nearly to the present 
period. Such it would be peculiarly necessary 
to have in the camp, that the garrison might be 
provided against a siege. 
at Manchester was fixed immediately below the 
castle-field and the town, and on the channel 
of the Medlock. There, a. little above the 
ancient ford, the sluice of it was accidentally 
discovered about 30 years ago, On the margin 
of dyer’s-croft, and opposite to some new con- 


structions, the current of the river, accidentally ~ 


swelled with the rains, and obstructed by a 
dam, broke down the northern bank, swept 
away a large oak upon the edge of it, and dis- 
‘closed a long tunnel in the rock below, ‘This 
has been since Jaid open in part with a spade, 
It appeared entirely uncovered at the top, was 
about a yard in width, and another in depth, 
but gradually narrowed to the bottom. The 
sides showed every where the marks of the tool 


cunian families. 


And the water-mill - 


on the rock, and the course of it was parallel 
with the channel. It was bared by the flood 
about twenty-five yards only in length, but 
was evidently continued for several further ; 
having originally begun, as the nature of the 
ground evinces, just above the large curve in 
the channel of the Medlock. 

For the first five or six centuries of the 
Roman state, there were no publie bread- 
bakers in the city of Rome. They were first 
introduced into it from the east at the conelus 
sion of the war with Perseus, and about the 
year 167 before Christ. And, towards the 
close of the first certury, the Roman families 
were supplied by them every morning with 
fresh loaves for breakfast, But thé same 
custom, which prevailed originally among 
the Romans and many other nations, has 
continued nearly to the present time among 
the Mancunians. The providing of bread for 
every family was left entirely to the attention 
of the women in it. And it was baked upon 
stones, which the Welsh denominate greidiols, 
and we gredles. It appears, however, from 
the kiln-burnt pottery which has becn disco- 
vered in the British sepulchres, and from the 
British appellation of an odyn or oven remain- 
ing among us at present, that furnaces for 
baking were generally known among the origi- 
nal Britons. An odyn would, therefore, be 
erected at the mansion of each British baron, 
for the use of himself and his retainers: and 
when he and they removed into the vicinity of 
a Roman station, the oven would be rebuilt 
with the mansion, and the public bakehonses 
of our towns commence at the first foundation 
of them One bakehouse would be constructed, 
as we have previously shown one mill to have 
been set up for spiel ea Service of all the Man- 
| ne oven and one mill appear 
to have been equally established in the town. 
And the inhabitants of it appear immemorially 
accustomed to bake at the one and erind at the 
other. Both, therefore, were in al] probability 
constructed at the first introduction of water- 
mills and ovens into the country. The great 


simuarity of the appointinents refers the consi- 


deration directly to one and the same origin 
for them. And the general nature of all such 
institutions points immediately to the first and 
actual introduction of both. And, as the same 
establishments prevailed equally in other parts 
of the north, and pretty certainly obtained over 
all the’extent of Roman Britain, the same 
erections were ‘as. certainly made at every sta- 
tionary town in the kingdom. 

For the description of different kinds of 
mills, see our articles CORN-MILL, BoLTING- 
MILL, FLOUR-MILL, OrL-mMILL, RoLt- 
ING-MILL, WaATER-MILL, WIND-MILL, 
&c.: and for the theory of mills, see the 
atticle Miittu in Dr. Hutton’s excellent 
Mathematical Dictionary; Grégory’s Mecha- 
nics, vols. 1 and 2; Brewster’s Ferguson ; and 
Faber on Hydraulic Machines. 

Mitt (John), a learned English divine, 
born at Shap in Westmoreland, about 1645. 
In 1661 he was entered a servitor of Queen's 
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college, Oxford, of which he afierwards 
became fellow. In 1681 he took his degree of 
D.D. and about the same time was appointed 
chaplain to the king. In 1685 he was elected 
principal of Edmund hall. His edition of the 
Greek Testament, which will earry his name 
down to the latest posterity, was published 
about a fortnight before his death, an event 
that happened in 1707. 

Mrxu (Henry), principal engineer to the 
New River company, was born in London 
about.1680, and educated at one of the univer- 
sities. His skill in mechanics recommended 
him to the New River company, in whose 
service he was for many years before his death 
in 1780. He was employed in various other 
works, particularly in supplying the town of 
Northampton with water, for whieh he re- 
ceived the freedom of that corporation. 

Mrtu-cocs. s. The denticulations on the 
circumference of wheels, by which they lock 
inte other wheels (Mortimer). 

Miii-pam. s. The mound by which the 
water is kept up to raise it for the mill 
(Mortimer). 

Mixt-nHorse. s. Horse that turns a mill. 

MILL-mMoUNTAIN. See Linum Ca- 
THARTICUM. 

MILt-sTone, in a mineralogical view, is a 
species of the aggregate earth named arenarius 
or sand-stone, See ARENARIUS. 

MILLEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol 
-funnel-form, with a six-parted, flat border; 
anthers inserted in the throat of the corol; 
germ pedicelled ; capsule superior, One spe- 
cies: a Mexican plant, with large white 
corol. 

MILLEFOLIUM.  (millefolium, — from, 


mille, a thousand, and folzwm, a leaf; so 


named from its numerous leaves). See ME- 
LISSA. 
MILLEMORBIA. (millemorbia, from 


mille, a thousand, and morlws, a disease ; 
so called from its use in many diseases.) See 
SCROPHULARIA VULGARIS. 
MILLENA’RIAN. s. (from millenarius, 
Lat.) One who expects the millennium. 
MI/LLENARY.. a. (millenarius, Latin.) 
Consisting of a thousand (Arbuthnot). 
MILLENER, or MiILurner, one who 
sells ribbands and dresses, particularly: head-. 
dresses for Jadies; and who makes up those 
dresses. 
The derivation of this word is much disput- 
ed. It cannot be from the French, as some 
pretend; for the Fregch express the notien of 


millener by the circumlocution merchande des. 


modes. . 

Littleton, in his English and Latin diction- 
ary, published 1677, defines millener, ** a jack 
of all trades;” q.d. millenarius, or mille mer- 
cium venditer; that is, ** one who sells a thou- 
sand different sorts of things.” This etyrnologyv 
seems fanciful: but, if he rightly understood 
the vulgar meaning of the word millene? in his 
time, we must hold that it then implied what 
is now. termed ‘a haberdasher of smal} wares,” 
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one who dealt in various articles of petty 
merchandise, and who did not make up the 
goods which he sold, 

Before Littleton’s time, however, a some- 
what nicer characteristic than seems compati- 
ble with his netion appears to have belonged 
to them; for Shakspeare, in his Henry IV. 
mikes Hotspur, when complaining of the 
daintiness of a courtier, say, ‘* He was per- 
tumed like a millener.” The fact seems to be, 
that there were milleners of several kinds: as, 
horse-milleners, (for so those persons were 
called who make ornaments of coloured worsted 
for horses); haberdashers of small wares, the 
milleners of Littleton; and milleners such as 
those now peculiarly known by that name, 
whether male or female, and to whom 
Shakspeare’s allusion seems most appro- 
priate. ! 

Lastly, Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, de- 
rives the word from milaner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, from whence people of this profession 
first came, as a Lombard is a banker. 

MI’LLENIST. s. (fram mille, Latin.) One 
that holds the millennium. 

MILLENNIUM, ‘a thousand years;” ge- 
nerally employed to denote the thousand years 
during which, aecording to an ancient tradition 
in the church, grounded on some doubtful 
texts in the Apocalypse and other scriptures, 
our blessed Saviour shall reign with the faithful 
upon earth after the first resurrection, before 
the final completion of beatitude. Though 
there has been no age of the church in which 
the millennium was not admitted byjindividual 
divines of the first eminence, it is yet evident 
from the writings of Eusebius, Irenaeus, 
Origen, and others among the ancients, os well 
as from the histories ef Dupin, Mosheim, and 
all the moderns, that it was never adopted by 
the whole church, or made an article. af the es- 
tablished creed in any nation. . 

About the middle of the fourth eentury the 
millenarians held the following tenets: 4st, 
That the city of Jerusalem should be rebuilt, 
and that the land of Judea should be the 
habitation of those who were to reign on earth 
1000 years. @dly, That the first resurrection 
was not to be confined to the martyrs;. 
but that after the fall of Antichrist all the just 
were. to rise, and all that were on the earth were 
continue for that space of time. 3dly, That 
Christ shall then come down from heaven, and 
be seen on earth, and reign: there with his 
servants. 4thly, That the saints during this 
period shall enjoy all the delights of a terrestrial 
paradise. of Hii 

These opinions were founded upon several 
passages of scripture whieh the millenarians 
among the fathers understood in no other than 
a literal sense, but which the mederns, whe 
hold that opinion, consider as partly hteral and 
partly metaphorical. Of these passages, that 
upon whieh the greatest stress bas been laid, 
we believe to be the following:—‘‘ And I saw 
an angel come down from heaven, having the 
key of. the bottomless pit, and a great chain in 
his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, 
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‘that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, and cast him 
into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and 
set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the 
nations no more till the thousand years should 
be fulfilled; and after that he must be loosed 
-_ alittle season. And [ saw thrones, and they 
‘sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them: and I saw the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and which had not yaa 
the beast, neither his image, neither had re- 
ceived his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands; and they lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. But the.rest of the 
dead lived not again till the thousand years 
were finished. This is the first resurrection.” 
Rev. xx. 1—6. This passage all the ancient 
millenarians took in a sense grossly literal : 
and taught, that during the millennium the 
saints on earth were to enjoy every bodily de- 
light. The moderns, on the other hand, con- 
sider the power and pleasure of this kingdom 
as wholly spiritual; and they represent them 
as not to commence till after the confiagration 
of the present earth. But that this last suppo- 
sition is a mistake, the very next verse except 
one assures us: for we are there told, that 
*¢ when the thousand years ate expired, Satan 
shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go 
out to deceive the nations which are in the 
four quarters of the earth;” and we have 
no reason to believe that he will have 
such power or such liberty in ‘‘the new 
‘heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” . ie a 
For this and other reasons, which our limits 
will not permit us to enumerate, the most 
judicious critics contend, that the prophecies 
of the millennium point not te a resurrection of 
martyrs and other just men to reign with 
Christ a thousand years in a visible kingdom 
upon earth, but to that state of the Christian 
church, which, for a thousand years before the 
aeale judgment, will be so pure and so wide- 
y extended, that, when compared with the 
state of the world in the ages preceding, it may, 
in the language of scripture, be called a 
resurrection from the dead. In support 
of this interpretation they quote two passages 
from St. Paul, in which a conversion from 
Paganism to Christianity, and a reformation of 


life, is called a resurrection from the dead: - 


—‘* Neither yield ye your members as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness unto sin; but yield 
yourselves unto God as those that are alive 
from the dead.” Rom. vi. 13. And again, 
*«« Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that sleep- 
est, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.” Eph. v.14. It is likewise 
to be observed, that in all the descriptions of 
the resurrection and future judgment which 
are given us at such length in the gospels and 
epistles, there is no mention made of a first and 
second resurrection at the distance of a thou- 
sand years from each other. ‘There is indeed 
an order in the resurreetion: for we are told 
(1 Cor, xv. 23.) that “ every man shall rise in 
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his own order; Christ the first fruits, after. 
wards they that are Christ’s at his coming, &c.” 
But were the millenarian hypothesis well 
founded ,the words should rather have run thus. 
‘¢ Christ the first fruits, then the martyrs at 
his coming, and a thousand years afterwards the 
residue of mankind. Then cometh theend,”&c 

These arguments strongly incline us to 
believe, that, by the reign of Christ and the 
saints for a thousand years upon earth, nothing 
more is meant than that before the general 
judgment the Jews shall be converted, genuine 
Christianity be diffused through all) nations, 
and mankind enjoy that peace and happiness 
which the faith and precepts of the gospel are 
calculated to confer on all-by whom they are 
sincerely embraced. 

Our Saviour’s own account of his religion is, 
that from a small beginning it will increase to 
the full harvest.. The millennium therefore’ is 
to be considered as the full effect of the 
Christian principles in the hearts of men, and 
over the whole world; and the divines who 
have treated on this subject prove satisfactoril 
that this is to be expected from the facts which 
have already existed, and from the importance 
of the Christian doctrine. 

MILLE'NNIAL. a. (ftom | millennium, 
Latin.) Pertaining to the millennium. 

MILLEPEDA. See Mrtiepepes. 

MILLEPEDES. (millepes, from mille, a 
thousand, and pes, a foot; named from their 
numerous feet.) Millipeds. Weod-lice. The 
systematic name of this insect is oniscus arma= 
dillo of Linnéus. ‘These insects, though they 
obtain a place in the phasmacopeeias, are very 
seldom used medicinally in this country; they 
appear to act as stimulants.and slight diuretics, 
and for this purpose they ought to be adminis 
tered in‘a much greater dose ihan is usually 
prescribed. The expressed juice, or forty or 
fifty living millepedes, given in a mild drink, 
is said to cure very obstinate jaundices. See 
‘Onrscus. 

MILLEPORA. Mitrerx. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order zoophyta, 
Animal an hydra, or polype; corel mosily 
branched and covered with cylindrical tur- 
binate pores. Thirty-four species, chiefly in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean ; several found 
on our Own coasts, especially in Cornwall ; and: 
a few scattered through the seas of America, 
India, and Polynesia. ‘The mode of propaga- 
tion and support is similar to that of the Ma- 
DREPORES, to which article the reader may 


‘revert. ‘The following are chiefly worthy of 


notice. . 

1. M, mineacea. Wery minute, branching 
into smal] Jobes, and covered with very small 
pores. Inhabits the Mediterranean and Indian 
seas: a beautiful little coral, and the smallest 
ef its genus, being seldom above a quarter of 
an inch high: the whole surface when magni- 
fied appears full of minute, white, biind spir- 
acles, and on the tops of the lobes are several 
scattered hoies surmounted with a margin; the 
base is broad, and by this it adheres to shells, 


‘rocks, and other cerals. 
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4, M, cervicornis. A little compressed, 
dichotomous, with cells on both sides, and tu- 
bular, somewhat prominent florets. Inhabits 
the Mediterranean and Cornish coasts; from 
five to six inches high; reddish, or yellowish- 
brown, within whitish; branched like the 
horns of a stag, and appearing as if covered 
with varnish: a few of the pores are divided at 
the base, narrow, and of brittle texture. 

3. M. cellulosa, Membranaceous, reticu- 
late, funnel-form, irregularly waved and 
plaited at the margin, with numerous pores on 
one side. Inhabits the Mediterranean and 
European seas, fixed to marine substances, 
and resembles a piece of lace, consisting of a 
flat, erect, undulating membrane, covered with 
large, regular perforations; sometimes cup- 
shaped, at other times running into loose folds 
with a waved margin like a ruffle: about three 
inches high, solid, brittle, white, or yellowish- 
grey, with very vivacious polypes. 

4, M. polymorpha. Crustaceous, solid, 
irregularly shaped, but generally branched and 
tuberculate, and without visible pores. Inha- 
bits most European seas: like the isis, and 
various other zoophytes, it was formerly em- 
ployed as an asborbent: and is the common 
corol of the shops, formed into toys for 
children: in many places it grows in such 
abundance that it is burnt for manure; colour 
red, yellowish, greenish, cinereous, but seldom 
white; sometimes it is shaped like the kernel 
of a walnut; often in large compressed masses ; 
at other times, botryoidal; but most frequently 
found in short, irregular ramifications of a 
chalky tubereulate appearance, and stony sub- 
stance. 

5. M. violacea. Flat, branching, with 
erect, flexuous, round ramifications a little 
compressed, and a porous suture encompassing 
the margin. Inhabits the South Sea islands ; 
about three inches high; fine violet blue, with 
two rows of small pores on each side the 
margin, besides the line of larger ones surround- 
ing it: surface rough, with here and there 
clusters of little studs. 1G: 

MILLEPORE, in helminthology. See 
MILLEPORA. 

MI’LLER. s. (frem mill.) One who attends 
a mill( Brown). 


Miter (James), an English dramatic 


writer, was born in Dorsetshire in 1703,. He 
was designed for trade, but not liking that em- 
ployment he went to Wadham college, Oxford, 
and entered into orders. While at the univer- 
sity he wrote a famous comedy, called The 
Humours of Oxford, performed in 1729. He 
wrote several other pieces, the last of which 


was Mahomet, a tragedy; during the run of 
which the author died in 1743. He also 


published a volume of sermons, and some 
poems. 

MiLLerR (Philip), a famous gardener, 
was born in Scotland in 1691. His father was 
gardener to the apothecaries’ company at Chel- 

.sea, to which place Philip succeeded in 1722. 
He was.a fellow of the royal society, and pub- 


lished several works, the greatest of which is 


defence of their religion. 
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his Gardener’s Dictionary in folio. He died tt 
77 tox : 
MILLERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class. syngenesia, order polygamia_penparia. 
Receptacle naked; downless ; calyx one-leafed, 
two or three parted; florets half radiate. Four 
species, natives of South America. 

‘ MiILLER’S THUMB, in ichthyology. See 
Cortus. 

MILLE'SIMAL. a. (millesimus, Lat.) 
Thousandth; consisting of thousandth parts 
(Watts). 

MILLET. In botany. See Panicum. 

MILLetT-Grass. See Hocus. 

MILLETIERE (Theophilus Brachet, 
sieur de ja), a protestant advocate, who turn- 
ed divine, and wrote a book encouraging 
the reformed at’ Rochelle to take up arms in 
In 1645 he re- 
nounced the protestant religion and embraced 
popery. He wrote several polemical books, 
and earnestly recommended a reunion between 
the catholics and calvinists. He died in 1665, 
hated by both parties. 

MI'LLINER. See MILLENER. 

MILLING OF CLOTH. See FuLtine 
and CLorTH. 

MILLWORT. See Griavux. | 

MVLLION. s. (million, French.) 1. The 
number of a hundred myriads, or ten hundred 
thousand (Shkakspeare). 2. A proverbial name 
for any very great number (Locke). 

MILLIONTH. a. (from million.) The ten 
hundred thousandth ( Benéley). 

_ MILLOT (Claude Francis Xavier), a 
French historian, was born at Besancon in1726, 
and for some time belonged to the order of 
Jesuiis. He was appointed professor of history 
at Parma, which office he discharged with 
great reputation for several years. On his re- 
turn to Paris he became tutor to the duke of 
Enghein. He died in 1785. He wrote—1. ~ 


-Elemens de V Histoire de France, depuis Clovis 


jusqu’2 Louis X1V. 3 vols. in 12mo. The 
author, selecting the most curious and import- 
ant facts, has suppressed every thing foreign to 
the subject, and has not only arranged the 
materials in their proper order, but chosen 
them with the greatest judgment. Querlon 
thought this the best abridgment which we 
have of the history of France, and preferred, it 
to that of the president Henault.—2. Elemens 
de |’Histoire d’ Angleterre, depuis son origine 
sous les Romains jusqu’a George II. 3 vols. 
i2gmo. A certain critic maintains, that this 
work is merely a counterfeit of Voltaire’s 
general history. But this censure is altogether 
unjust. The ancient history in this work is 
wholly composed by the Abhé Millot; and, 
no less than the modern part, discovers his 
abilities in the choice of facts, in divesting 
them of useless circumstances, in relating theia 
without prejadice, and in adorning them 
with judicious reflections.—-4. Histoire des 
Troubadours, three vols, 12mo, compiled from 
the manuscripts of M. de Sainte Palaic. 5, 
Memoires Politiques et Militaires, pour servir 
a l’Histoire de . 


quis XIV, et de Louis XY, 
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6, vols. 12mo;. And various philosophical 
Discourses. 

MILO, a celebrated athlete of Crotona in 
Italy. It is said that he carried on his shoul- 
ders a young bullock four years old, for above 
forty yards, and afterwards killed it with one 
blow of his fist, and ate it up in one day. He 
was seven times crowned at the Pythian 
games, and six atOlympia. Ovid. Cic. &c.— 


2. 'T. Annius, a native of Lanuvium, who at- ~ 


tempted to obtain the consulship at Rome. 
Clodius the tribune opposed his views, yet 
Milo would have succeeded had not an unfor- 
tunate rencontre taken place between his suite 
and that of Clodius as he was going to the 
country. Clodius and eleven of his servants 
were killed, and the body of the murdered 
tribune was carried to Rome and exposed to 
public view. Cicero undertook the defence 
of Milo, but with no effect; he was con+ 
demned and banished to Massilia.—3. A ge- 
neral of the forces of Pyrrhus. He was made 
governor of Tarentum, and that he might be 
reminded of his duty to his sovereign, Pyrrhus 
sent him.as a present a chain, which was co- 
vered with the skin of Nicias the physician, 
who had perfidiously offered the Romans to 
poison his royal master for a sum of money. 

- Mr to, an island of the Archipelago, about 
50 miles in circumference. It has one of the 
largest and most commodious harbours of the 
Mediterranean, which serves as a retreat for 
all vessels that go to, or come from, the Levant. 
The inhabitants, who are all Greeks, except 
the cadi, are good sailors. Here are two bi- 
shops, one of the Greek, and the other of the 
Latin church. ~ sa 

MixLo, the capital of the above island, ‘is si- 
tuated on the eastern part of it, and contains 
about 5000 inhabitants. It is 60 miles N.of 
Candia. Lat. 36.41 N.. Lon. 25. 6 E. 

MILT, in anatomy, a popular name. for 
the spleen. See ANaTomy. 

Mitt, or Metrt, in natural history, the 

soft roe in fishes; thus called from its yielding, 
by expression, a whitish juice resembling 
milk, (See Roe.) The milt is properly the 
seed or spermatic part of the male fish.. The 
milt of a carp is reckoned a choice bit. It 
‘consists of two long whitish irregular bodies, 
each included in a very thin fine membrane. 
M. Petit considers them as the testicles of the 
fish wherein the seed is preserved; the lower 
part, next the anus, he takes for the vesiculee 
seminales, 

To Mitt. v.a. (from the noun.) To im- 
pregnate the roe or spawn of the female fish. 

MiLtT-wasTE. See ASPLENIUM. 

MILTHORP, a port-town of Westmore- 
Jand, at the mouth of the Can, five miles from 
Kendal. It is the only sea-port in the county ; 
and goods are brought hither in small vessels 
from Grange in Lancashire. Here are two 
paper-mills. It has a market on Friday, and 
a fair on old May-day; and there isa good 

stone bridge over the river Betha, which runs 
BY the town. 
_ MILTENBURG, a town of Franconia, in 
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Germany, 20 miles S. E. of Aschaffenburg, 
Lat. 49. 46 N. Lon. g, 19 E. ; 
MILTIADES. ‘There were two of this 
name recorded in ancient history, both Atheni- 
ans; one the son of Cypselus, the other the 
celebrated captain, the son of Cymon, who 
made himself absolute in the Chersonesus, 
whither he was sent by the Athenians, and 
who in some time after signalized himself so 
much by, the victory at Marathon over. the — 
Persian army. (See MAaratTHOoN.) Some 
time after this battle Miltiades was entrusted 
with 2 fleet of 70 ships, and ordered to punish — 
those islands which had revolted to the Persians. 
He was successful at first, but a sudden report 
that the Persian fleet was coming to attack ° 
him changed his operations as he was besieg-< 
ing Paros. He raised the siege and returned 
to Athens, where he was accused of treason, 
and particularly of holding correspondence 
with the enemy. A wound which he had 
received before Paros. detained him at home 
from making his defence, and his enemies 
taking advantage of his absence, he was 
condemned to death, but the rigour of the 
sentence was retracted on the recollection of 
his great. services to the Athenians ; he was 
put into prison till he had paid a fine of 50 
talents to the state. His inability detained him 
in confinement, and soon after his wounds 
became incurable, and he died about 489 years 
before the Christian era. His body was ran- 
somed by his son Cimon, who was obliged to 
borrow and pay the 50 talents, to give his father 
a decent as 
MILTON, an ancient town of Dorsetshire, 
having a market on Tuesdays. This place 
was famous for its abbey, which is now in 
ruins.. Itis 113 miles W. by S. of London. 
Mitton, atown of Kent, having a market 
on Saturdays. It is seated on a creek of the 
river Medway, near the isle of Sheppey, and 
is much noted for the excellence of its oysters. 
It is governed by a constable, and is 42 miles 
E. of London. 
Mitton (John), the most illustrious of 
the English poets, was descended of a genteel 
family, seated at a place of their own name, 
viz. Milton, in Oxfordshire. He was born 
December 9, 1608, and received his first ru- 
diments of education under the care of his 
parents, assisted by a private tutor. He after- 
wards passed some time at St. Paul’s school, 
London; in which city his father had settled, 
being engaged in the business of a scrivener, 
Atthe age of 17 he was sent to Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where he made a great progress in 
all parts of academical learning, but his chief 
delight was in poetry. In 1628, he proceeded 
bachelor of arts, having performed his exer- 
cise for it with great applause. His father de- 
signed him for the Ae thee but the young 
gentleman’s attachment to the muses was so 
strong, that it became impossible to engage 
him in any other pursuits. In 163g he took 
the degree of master of arts; and having now 
spent as much time in the university as became 
a person who determined not to Crees in 
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any of the three professions, he left the college, 
greatly regretted by his acquaintance, but high- 
ly displeased with the usual method of training 
up youth there for thestudy of divinity; and being 
much out of humour with the public adminis- 
tration of ecclesiasticalaffairs, he grew dissatis- 
fied with the established form of church govern- 
ment, and disliked the whole pee of education 
practised in the university. His parents, who 
now dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, in 
Buckinghamshire, received him with unabated 
affection, notwithstanding hehad thwarted their 
views of providing for him in the church ; and 
they dnpipindulped hia in hisloveofretirement, 
wherein he enriched his mind with the choicest 
stores of Grecian and Roman literature: and 
his poems of Comus, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
and Lycidas, all written at this time, would 
have been sufficient, had he never produced 
any thing more considerable, to have trans- 
mitted his fame to latest posterity, How- 
ever, he was not sv abearbed in his studies as 
not to make frequent excursions to London ; 
neither did so much excellence pass unnoticed 
among his neighbours in the country, with 
the most distinguished of whom he sometimes 
chose to relax his mind, and improve his 
acquaintance with the world as well as with 
books.—After five years spent in this manner, 
he obtained his father’s permission to travel 
for farther improvement. At Paris he became 
acquainted with the celebrated Hugo Grotius: 
and from thence travelling into Italy, he was 
every where caressed by persons of the most 
" eminent quality and learning, 

Upon his return home, he set up a genteel 
academy in Aldersgate-street.—In 1641 he 
began tu draw his pen in defence of the pres- 
byterian party, and the next year he married 
the daughter of Richard Powell, Esq. of Forest- 
Hill in Oxfordshire. This. lady, however, 
whether from a difference on account of party, 
her father being a zealous royalist, or some 
other cause, soon thought proper to return to 
her relations ; which so incensed her husband, 
that he resolved never to take her again, and 
wrote and published ‘several tracts in defence 
of the doctrine and discipline of divorce. He 
_ even made his addresses to another lady; but 

this incident proved the means of a reconcilia- 
tion with Mrs. Milton. 

In 1644 he wrote his Tract npon Education ; 
and the restraint on the liberty of the press 
being continued by act of parliament, he wrote 
boldly and nobly against that restraint. . In 
1645 he published his juvenile poems; and 
about two years after, on the death of his 
father, he took a smaller house in High Hol- 
born, the back of which opened into Lincoln’s- 
Inn -Fields.—Here he quietly prosecuted his 
studies, till the fatal catastrophe and death of 
Charles I.; on which occasion he published 
his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, in justifi- 
cation of the fact. He was now taken into the 
service of the commonwealth, and made Latin 
secretary to the council of state, who resolved 
neither to write to others abroad, nor to re- 
ceive any answers, except in the Latin tongue, 


which was common to them all. The famous 

Eixwy Beowdrxn coming out about the same time, 
our author, by command, wrote and published 

his. Iconoclastes the same year. It was also 

by order of bis masters, backed by the re-- 
ward of 10002, that in 165% he published his 

celebrated piece, entitled Pro Populo Anglicano 

Defensio.“* A Defence of the People of Eng- 

land, in answer to Salmatius’s Defence of the 

King; which performance spread his fame 

over all Europe.—He now dwelt in a pleasant 

house, with a garden in Petty France, West- 

minster, opening iuto St. James’s Park. In 

1052 he buried his wife, who died not long 

after the delivery of her fourth child; and 

about the same time he aiso lost his eye-sight, 

by a gutta serena, which had been growing 

upon him many years. 

Cromwell took the reins of government into 
his own hands in the year 1653; but Milton 
still held his office. His leisure hours he em- 
ployed in prosecuting his studies ; wherein he 
was so far from being discouraged by the loss of 
his sight, that he even conceived hopes this 
misfortune would add new vigour to his ge- 
nius; which, in fact, seems to have been the 
case. ‘Thus animated, he again ventured upon 
matrimony: his second lady was the daughter 
of Captain Woodstock of Hackney; she died 
in child-bed about a year after. On the depo- 
sition of the protector, Richard Cromwell, and 
on the return of the long parliament, Milton 
being still’ continued secretary, he ap eared 
again in print, pleading for a farther reforma- 
tion of the laws relating to religion; and, dur- 
ing the anarchy that ensued, he drew up 
several schemes for re-establishing the com- 
monwealth, exerting all his faculties to prevent 
the return of Charles If. England’s destiny, - 
however, and Charles’s good fortune, prevail- 
ing, our author chose to consult his safety, and 
retired to a friend’s house in Bartholomew- 
close. A particular prosecution was intended 
against him ; but the just esteem, to which his 
admirable genius and extraordinary accom- 
plishments entitled him had raised him so 
many friends, even among those of the oppo- 
site party, that he was included in the general 
amnesty. 

This storm over, he married a third wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Minshall, a Che- 
shire gentleman ; and not long after he took a 
house in the Artillery Walk leading to Bun- 
hill-fields. ‘This was his last stage: here he 
sat down for a longer continuance than he had 
been able to do any where; and though he 
had lost his fortune (for every thing belonging 
to him went to wreck at the Restoration), he 
did not lose his taste for literature, but con- 
tinued his studies with almost as much ardour 
as ever; and applied himself particularly to 
the finishing his grand work, the Paradise 
Lost, one of the noblest poems that ever was 

roduced by human genius, ~It was published _ 
in 1667, and his Paradise Regained came out 
in 1670.—This latter work fell short of the 
excellence of the former production; although, 
were it not for the transcendent. merit of 
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Paradise Lost, the second. composition would 
doubtless have. stood foremost in the rank. of 
English epic poems. After this he published. 
many pieces in prose, for which. we refer our 
readers tothe edition of his Historical, Poetical, 
and Miscellaneous Works, printed by Millar, in 
2 vols. 4to, in 1753. : 

In 1674 this great man paid the last debt to 
nature at his house ia Bunhill-fields, in the 
66th year of his age; and was interred on the 
12th of November, in the chancel of St. Giles’s, 
‘Cripplegate. A decent monument was erected 
to. his memory, in 1737, in Westminster abbey, 
by Mr. Benson, one of the auditors of the im- 
prest. His person was'remarkably handsome, 

ut his constitution was tender. 

Memoirs of the life of Milton have been 
ably written. by Mr. Hayley, Dr. Symonds, 
ie others: but one of the most interesting 
sketches of this kind, both as it regards biogra-. 
phy and criticism, is that by Dr. Johnson. | 
ii displays the great powers, and unfortunately 
at the same. time the great prejudices, of that 
learned man ; yet we wish we had room to 
select more than two or three.of its.character- 
istic passages. 

Dryden remarks that. Milton has some. flats: 
‘among his elevations. But says Johnson, 
‘¢ this is only to say, that all the parts are not 
equal. In every work, one. part must be for 
the sake of others ; a palace must have passages; 
a poem must have transitions. It is no more. 
to be required that wit should be always blazing, 
than that the sun should always stand at noon. 
In a great work there is a vicissitude of lumi- 
nous and opaque: parts, as there is. in the world 
a succession of day and night. Milton, when 


he has expatiated in the sky,.may be allowed: , 


sometimes to revisit earth; for what. other 
author ever soared so high, or sustained his 
flight so long!” 

Once more, ‘‘ Milton was naturally a think- 
er for himself, confident of his own abilities, 
and disdainful_of help or hindrance: he did. 
not refuse admission to the thoughts or images: 
of his predecessors, but he did not.seek them. 
From his contemporaries he neither courted 
nor received support; there is in his. writings 
nothing by which the pride of other authors. 
Might be gratified, or favour gained; no ex- 
change of praise, nor solicitations of support. 
His. great works were performed under dis- 
countenance, and. in his blindness; but diffi- 
culties vanished. at. his touch: he. was born 
for whatever is arduous;,.and Paradise Lost is. 
not the greatest.of heroic poems, only because 
it is. not the first.” 

Again, ‘* The characteristic quality of his 
poem is sublimity. He sometimes descends 
to the elegant, but his element is the great. 
He can occasionally invest himself with grace ,- 
but his natural part is gigantic loftiness, He 
can please when pleasure. is required; but it is: 
his peculiar power to astonish. 

_ ** He seems: to have been well acquainted 
with his own genius, and to know what. it 
was that nature had bestowed upon him more 
bountifully, than upon others, the power. of dis- 
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playing the vast, illuminating the splendid, 
exposing the awful, darkening the gloomy, 
and aggravating the dreadful: he therefore 
chose a subject on which too much could not 
be said, on which he might tire his fancy 
without the censure of extravagance. 

‘¢ The appearances of nature, and the occur- 
rences of life, did not satiate his appetite for 
greatness. To paint things as they are re- 
quires a minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. Milton’s de- 
light was to sport in the wide regions of possi- 
bility ; reality was a scene too narrow for his 
mind. He sent his faculties out upon discovery, 
into worlds where only imagination can travel, 
and delighted. to form new modes of existence, 
and furnish sentiment and action to superior 
beings, to trace the counsels of hell, or accom- 
pany the choirs of heaven.” 

Lastly, ‘‘ In Milton every line breathes 
sanctity of thought, and purity of manners, 
except when the train of the narration requires 
the introduction of the rebellious spirits; 
and even they are compelled to acknowledge: - 
their subjection to God, in such a manner as’ 
excites reverencé, and confirms piety.” 

MIME. s. (uiu@-.) A buffoon who practises 
gesticulations, either representative of some 
action, or merely contrived to raise- mirth 
(B. Jonson). 

To Mime. v.n. Toplay the mime (B. Jon.). 

MI’MER. s.(from mime.) A mimic (Milt.). 

MI/MICAL. a. (méimicus, Latin.) Innita- 
tive; befitting a mimic; acting the mimic. 
(Dryden). 

MI/MIC. a. (mimicus, Latin.) Imitative 
(Swift). iid 

To Mimic. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
imitate as a buffoon ; to ridicule by a burlesque 
imitation (Granville). 

MIMICALLY. ad. In imitation; ina 
mimical manner i 

MIMIC. s. (mimicus, Latin.) 1. A ludi- 
crous imitator; a buffoon who copies ano- 
ther’s act or manner (Prior). 2. A mean or 
servile imitator. 

MIMICRY. s. (from mimic.) Burlesque 
imitation (Spectator). 

MIMNERMUS, aGreek poet and musician 
of Colophon in the age of Solon. He-chiefly 
excelled in elegiac poetry, whence some have 
attributed the invention of ittohim In the 
expression of love, Propertius prefers him to 
Homer, as'this verse shews:: 


Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus 
Homero. Lib. i. Eleg. g. v. 11. 


And Horace bears testimony to his abilities, 
in describing that seducing passion : 


St Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum, vivas im amore jocisque. _ 
Fpist. vi. lib. 1. v. 65. 
If, as wise Mimnermus said, 
Life unblest with love and joy 
Ranks us with the senseless dead,, 
Let these gifts.each hour employ. 


Alluding to some much-admired: lines of this 
C2 
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Greek poet, which have been preserved by 
Stobzeus. 
Tig de Bios, cs 82 cepmrvov, wlep xpuone Adpodilng, duce 


"What is life and all its pride, 
Tf love and pleasure be denied? 
- Snatch, snatch me hence, ye fates, whene’er 
The am’rous bliss I cease to share. 
~ Oh let us crop each fragrant flow’r 
~ While youth and vigour give us pow’r: 
’ For frozen age will soon destroy 
’ The force to give or take a joy; 
’ And then, a prey to pain and care, 
~ Detested by the young and fair, 
The sun’s blest beams will hateful grow, 
- And only shine on scenes of woe. 


_MIMO’/GRAPHER. s. (mimus and yeagu.) 
A writer of farces. 

_ MIMO’SA. . Sensitive plant. In botany, 
a genus of the class polygamia, order moneecia. 
Calyx five-toothed ; corol five-cleft; stamens 
five or more; style one; stigma truncate ; le- 
gume various. Eighty-five species, scattered 
over the warm climates of the globe. They 
may be thus subdivided : 
_ A. Leaves simple. © 

B.. Leaves simply-pinnate. 

C. Leaves bigemminate, or tergeminate. 

D. Leaves conjugate, and also pinnate. 

E. Leaves doubly-pinnate. This subdivision 
embraces more than half the genus. The fol- 
lowing are the chief species, | 

1. M.'sensitiva. Common sensitive plant. 
Prickly: partial leaflets two-pair ; the inner- 
most very small: flowers purple, in roundish 
heads, succeeded by broad, flat jointed pods, 
in radiated clusters. The leaves and foot-stalks 
recede from the touch. A native of Brazil. 

2. M. pudica. Bashful sensitive plant. 
_ Prickly: leaves somewhat digitate; stem 
bristly. Peculiarly sensitive to the approach 


of the hand, both in stalk and leaves. A na- 
tive of Brazil. 
3. M. viva. Lively mimosa. Unarmed; 


ee leaflets four pair, roundish; stem her- 
aceous, unarmed.. A native of Jamaica; 


retaining the letters or name of a person for 


several minutes after such letters have bee 
tun over the leaves with a stick. | 

4. M. scandens. Cacoons, or Mafotoo 
wyth. Unarmed; leaves ending in a tendril ; 
leaflets two pair. A native of both the Indies : 
its pod is eight or nine feet long, the largest 
and longast in botany, containing from ten to 
fifteen seeds. : 

5.M. catechu. Spinesstipular ; leaves many 
pair; glands of the partial ones solitary; spikes 
filiform, axillary, in pairs or threes, pedun- 
cled. A native of Hindustan, from ‘which the 
drug called terra japonica is obtained by a 
decoction of the wood. See TERRA JAPONI- 
ca and CATECHU. 

6. M. nilotica. Spines stipular, spreading ; 
outer partial leaves separated by a gland; spikes 
globular, peduncled. A native tree of Arabia ; 

about fifteen feet high, with a lupin-like pod, 
eontaining flattish brown seeds. From the 


branches and stem exudes the gum Arabic of 


the shops. See the article ARABICUM GUM- | 


MI. 
7. M. Senegal. Spines in threes, the mid- 
dle one reflected; flowers in spikes, A 
native of Arabia and Africa. 


The gum ° 


Senegal exudes from it; which has a close - 


resemblance to gum Arabic. 
GuMMI SENEGALENSE. 

The three last species are strictly acacias : 
the nilotic mimosa is the true acacia or Egyp- 
tian thorn. But this geaus in the Linnéan 
system comprehends as well the acacia and 
inga tribes, as the mimosas of other authors, 


See the article ~ 


all of which are too numerous to be particu- 


larly detailed. . 
The manner of propagating acacias is to sow 
theit seeds in a hot-bed in spring; they will 


_soon appear above the ground, and are then to” 


be transplanted. For this purpose, another 


hot-bed must be prepared, into which must be 
plunged as many small pots as there is occaston 
for. These must be first filled with earth; ' 
and when they have stood twenty-four hours, 
this earth will be of a proper warmth, Then 


the plants are to be raised gently out of the 


first hot-bed, and planted one in the middle of 
each pot, and watered gently to settle the earth’ 
to their roots. The bed is then to be shaded 


- with mats till they have taken root; and after’ 
_ this air must be given them, as they are able 


to bear it, by raising the glasses which cover 
the beds. ‘here are two kinds, called the 
locust tree and the water acacia of Carolina, 
which, with the other hardier kinds, may be 
wholly uncovered in the hot-bed by midsum- 
mer. The first and second winter, these should 
be’ sheltered in a common hot-bed frame, till 


_ they are grown woody; and after this, they 


may be taken out of the pots in the spring of 
the year, and planted in the open ground, 
where they are intended to stand; which should 
always be ina wilderness or clump of trees, 
where they may be sheltered from the wind, 
the violence of which is otherwise apt to split 
them. When they are eight or ten feet high, 
they will make very vigorous shoots, which 
should be annually shortened, that the heads’ 
of the trees may not become open and naked. 
They love a loose and somewhat moist soil. 
The other and tender kinds of acacia should 
be kept in the hot-beds till July, and after this 
be exposed to the air by degrees, though the 
glasses should not be removed from them 
wholly for the first year. These must be set 
in a stove the first and second winters; but 
when they are grown woody, they will live in’ 
a good green-house, and may be exposed in 


summer, as myrtles, orange-trees, and the like. 


They must be very little watered in winter; 


especially those which shed their leaves. The. 
- tenderest kinds of all, which are the true Egyp- 


tian acacia, the branched-leafed acacia, with’ 


twisted pods, and the large four-leaved acacia - 


with twisted pods, must have a hot-bed of tan- 
ner’s bark, and be shifted into larger pots, as 
they increase in bulk. The earth for these 
must be somewhat sandy; and great care must 
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be taken not to give them too large pots. The 
first of these three may, when grown woody, 
be set in a cominon stove, among viburnums, 
and similar plants; but the other two must 
have a bark-stove in winter: nor should they 
be exposed to the open air in'summer, at least 
till they are four or five years old. In winter, 
these are to have very little water; but in sum- 
mer they require frequent refreshings. 
' The inga may be propagated by seeds, in 
the manner directed for the acacia, only that 
the plants being too tender to endure the open 
air of this country, must not be removed out 
of the stove, even in the warmest part of the 
year; but they are only preserved in curious 
gardens, for the sake of variety. ‘The sensi- 
tive plant, or the mimosa, strictly so called, 
may be propagated by seeds in the same man- 
ner with the inga, and other natives of warm 
climates. 

The sensitive plant is so denominated, from 
its remarkable property of receding from the 
touch, and giving signs, as it were, of animal 
life and sensation; this motion it performs by 
means of three distinct articulations, viz. of a 
_ single leaf with its pedicle, of the pedicle to its 

‘branch, and of the branch to the trunk, or main 
stem ; the primary motion of all which is the 
closing of the two halves of the leaf on its rib; 
then the rib or pedicle itself closes ; and if the 
motion with which the plant is moved be 
very strong, the very branches have the sensa- 
_ tion propayated to them, and apply themselves 
to the main stem, as the simple leaves did 
before to their ribs, and these ribs to their 
branches ; so that the whole plant, in this state, 
forms itself, from a very complexly branched 
figure, into a sort of straight, cylindrical one. 

MIMULUS. Monkey-flower. In botany, 
a genus of the class didynamia, order angio- 
spermia, : 
upper lip folded back at the sides; capsule two- 
celled; many seeded. Four species: natives 
of North or South America, with blue or 

ellow flowers. 

MIMUSOP. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order digynia. Calyx five-leav- 
ed; corolless: capsule one-celled; three-valved ; 
seeds afew. Three species: herbs of Spain. 

MINA, or MANEH, a species of money, 
which properly signifies one part or ounce. It 
is observed that this word occurs onlyin the 
books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, 
Ezekiel.. This prophet (xlv. 12.) tells us, 
that the minah or maneh was valued at 60 
shekels, which in gold make of our English 
money about 543 pounds, and in silver almost 
seven pounds, ‘Thus for the Hebrew maneh. 
But the Greek or Attic mina, whieh is pro- 
bably that mentioned in the books of the Mac- 
cabees and in the New Testament, is valued 


at 100 drachmaz, or about 2/. 17s. sterling.” 


There was also a” lesser mina, which was 
valued at 75 drachme. 
~ MINA‘CIOUS. a. (minazx. Lat.) Full of 
threats. 

MINA‘CITY. s. (from minax, Lat.) Dis- 
position to use threats. 


Calyx five-toothed, prismatic; the. 


and: 


MIN 
MINAGNGHINIM, eh Seip instru- 


ment of music, among the Hebrews, which 
was a square table of wood fitted with a handle; 
over this table was stretched an iron chain, or 
lempen cord, passing through balls of wood or 
brass, which struck against the table when 
the instrument was shook, and occasioned. 
a clear sound, which might be heard at a 
reat distance. 

MI’NATORY. a, (minor, Latin.) Threat- 
ening (Bacon). 

To MINCE. v. a. (from minish.). 1. To 
cut into small parts (South). 2. To'men- 
tion any thing scrupulously, by a little at a 
time; to palliate (Woodward).. 3. To speak 
with affected softness; to clip the words 
(Shakspeare). 

To Mince. v. n. 1. To walk nicely by 
short steps (Pope). 2. ‘To speak small and 
imperfectly (Dryden). i 
. MINCHA, in the Jewish customs, offerings 
of meal, cakes, or biscuits, made in the temple 
of the Lord. The Seventy have sometimes, 
preserved this word in their translation; but 
instead of mincha they read manaa, which 
doubtless was the received pronunciation: in 
their time. | . 

MINCHING HAMPTON, a town of 
Gloucestersi:ire, 20 miles from Bath and 
Bristol, and near 90 from London, with a 
market on Tuesdays, and two fairs. ‘The pa- 
rish is pretty large, being bounded on the 
north by the Stroud, and on the south by the 
brook Avening ; and has 12 hamlets belonging 
to it, with a common called Amberley. Here 
is a yood large rectory church, built in form of 
a cross, and worth 200l. a-year.. Near it are 
very large camps, with deep trenches; and 
near Dunkirk in this parish are fulling-mills. , 

MIUNCINGLY. ad. (from mince.) In. 
small parts; not fully (Hooker). 

MINCIUS, a river of the Transpadana ; 
running from, or rather transmitted through, 
the Lacus Benacus, from north to south, into, 
the Padus; but originally rising in the Rhe- 
tian Alps. Now Mincio or Menzo, running 
through the duchy of Mantua into the Po. 

MIND. s. (XSemind, Saxon.) 1. The in- 
telligent power (Shakspeare). 2. Intellectual 
capacity (Cowley). 3. Liking; choice; in-, 
clination ;' propension ; affection (Hooker). 4. 
Thoughts; sentiments (Dryden). 5. Opi- 
nion (Granville). 6. Memory ; remembrance. 

To Minp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To: 
mark; to attend (Roscommon). 2. ‘To putin 
mind; to remind (Burnet). : 5 

To Minp. v. n. To incline; to be dis- 

osed (Spenser). 

MINDANAO, the largest of the Philippine 
Islands, in Asia, except Manilla, It is almost. 
the only one that is not subject to Spain ; its 
length being about 200 miles, and its breadth , 
150, The inhabitants are of a very different 
description from those of the other Philippine, 
Islands. Those of the inland country are sup- 

used to be the ancient pagan inhabitants, 
whom the Mahometans, that possess the coasts, 
have driven up to the mountains. ‘The air of 
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Mindanao is not excessively hot, though it fies 
within six degrees of the equator, as it is re- 
freshed by the sea-breezes on every side in the 
day-time. The middle of the country is wood 
and mountainous: but between the hillsare mct 
valleys, and near the sea-coast the country 1s 
generally flat. It produces rice, and such fruits 
as grow between the cit 'Vhey have also 
libby or sago trees; of the pith of which they 
make bread. Great quantities of it are ex- 

orted, after it is dried and drained like seed. 

he plantain wood is beautiful here, and in 
great perfection. It is their principal food, 
and they also make their drink of it. In the 
reign of Philip Il. king of Spain, Don Lewis 
de Velasco, viceroy of Mexico, sent Michael 
Lopez de la Gaspes, with a fleet and force suf- 
ficient to make a conquest of these islands, 
which he afterwards named the Philippines, 
in honour of the above monarch. 

The city of Magindanao is situated on 
the south-east side of the island, has a river 
capable of admitting small vessels, and car- 
ries on a considerable trade with Manilla, 
Sooloo, Borneo, and’ the Moluccas. Their 
exports are rice, tobacco, bees-wax, and 
spices; in return for which they receive coarse 
cloths of Coromandel, China-ware, and opi- 
um. The village or town of Samboingan 
is situated on the banks of a small rivulet, 
which empties itself immediately into the sea, 
and is agreeably shaded by groves of cocoa 
trees. The number of its inhabitants are 
about 1000, among which are included the 
. Officers, soldiers, and their respective families. 
In its environs there are several small look- 
out houses, erected on posts of twelve feet 
high, in all of which a constant guard is kept; 
so that it appears as if the Spaniards were in a 
continual state of enmity with the natives, 
The houses are built of those simple materials 
which are of very general use in the eastern 
seas, ‘They are erected on posts, and built 
of bamboo, covered with mats; the lower 
apartments serve for their hogs, eattle, and 

oultry, and the upper ones are occupied 
et glial Lon. 125, 0 W. Lat, 6. 
ON. 

MI'NDED. a. (from mind.) Disposed ; in- 

clined ; affected. (Tillotson). 


MINDELHEIM, a town of Suabia, with | 


acastle, It is the capital of a small territory 
between the rivers I}ler and Lech, subject to 
the house of Bavaria. It was taken by the 
Austrians, after the battle of Blenheim, who 
erected it into a principality in favour of the 
duke of Marlborough ; but it returned to the 


house of Bavaria, by the treaty of Rastadt. It. 


is 30 milesS.E. of Ulm. Lon 10. 42 E. Lat. 
46. 3.N. 

MINDEN, a town of Westphalia, capital 
of a territory of the same name. Near this 
town prince Ferdinand of Brunswick defeat- 
ed the French in 1759. It is subject to 
the king of Prussia, and is seated on the 
Weser ; 27 miles E. by S. of Osnaburg, and 
ae oe of Hanover. Lon, 9.5 E. Lat, 2. 
22’, 
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MI/NDFUL. a. (mind and full.) Attentive ; 
heedfal.; having memory (Hammond). 

MIU/NDFULLY. ad. Attentively ; heedfully. 

MINDFULNESS. s. Attention; regard. 

MI’NDLESS. a. (from mind.) 1. Inatten- 
tive; regardless (Prior). 2. Not endued with 
a mind; having no intellectual powers (Da- 
vies), 3. Stupid; unthinking (Shakspeare). 

MIND-STRICKEN.a. (mind and stricken). 
Moved ; affected in his mind (Sidney). 

MINDORQO, one of the Philippine Islands, 
50 miles in circumference, separated from Lu- 
conia by a narrow channel. It is full of moun- 
tains, which abound in palm-trees, and all sorts 
of fruit. ‘The imhabitants are pagans, and pay 
tribute to the Spaniards. 

MINE, in natural history, a deep pit under 
ground, from whence.various kinds of minerals 
are dug out; buat the term is more particularly 
applied to those which yield metals. Where 
stones only are procured, the appellation of 
quarries is universally bestowed upon the places 
from which they are dug out, however deep 
they may be. A 

As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is 
various, the mines themselves acquire various . 
denominations, as gold-mines, silver-mines, 
copper-mines, iron-mines, ‘diamond-mines, 
salt-mines, mines of antimony, of alum, &c. 

- Mines, then, in general, are veins or cavities 
within the earth, whose sides receding from, 
or approaching nearer to each other, make 
them of unequal breadths in different places, 
sometimes forming larger spaces, which are 
called hules: they are filled with substances, 
which, whether metallic or of any other na- 
ture, are called the loads ; when the substances 
forming these loads are reducible to metal, the 
loads are by the miners said to be alive ; other- 
wise they are called dead loads. In Cornwall 
and Devon, the loads always hold their course 
from eastward to westward; though in other 
parts of England, they frequently run from north 
to south. ‘The miners report, that the sides of 
the load never bear in a perpendicular, but con- 
stantly underlay, either to the north or to the 
south, The load is frequently intercepted by 
the crossing of a veinjof earth, or stone, or some 
different metallic substance; in which case it 
generally happens that part of the load is moved 
a considerable distance to the one side. This 
transient load is by the miners called flooking : 
and the part of the load which is to be moved 
is said tobe heaved. According to Dr. Nichols’s 
observations upon mines, they seem to be, or 
to have been, the channels through which the 
water pass within the earth, and, like rivers, 
have their small branches opening into them, 
in all directions. Most mines have streams of 
water running through them; and when they 
are found dry, it seems to be owing to the 
waters having changed their course, as being 
obliged to it, either because the load has stopped 
up the ancient passages, or that some new and 
more easy ones are made. Mines, says Dr. 
Shaw, are liable to many cor tingencies ; being 
sometimes poor, sometimes soon exhaustible, 
sometimes subject to be drowned, especially 
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when deep, and sometimes hard to trace ; yet 
there are many instances of mines proving 
highly advantageous for hundreds of years: the 
mines of Potosi are to this day worked with 
nearly the same success as at first; the gold- 
mines of Cremnitz have been worked for 
thousands of years; and ovr Cornish tin- 
mines are extremely-ancient. ‘The neat profit 
of the silver alone, dug in the Misnian silver- 
mines in Saxony, is still, in the space of eight 
years, computed at a thousand six hundred and 
forty-four millions, besidws seventy-three tons 
of gold. Many mines have been discovered by 
accident: a torrent first laid open a rich vein 
of the silver-mine at Friberg in Germany ; 
sometimes a violent wind, by blowing up trees, 
or overturning the parts of rocks, has discover- 
eda mine; the same has happened by violent 
showers, earthquakes, thunder, the firing of 
woods, or even the stroke of a plough-share, or 
horse's hoof. 

But the art of mining does not wait for these 
favourable accidents, but directly goes upon the 
search and discovery of such mineral veins, 


ores, or sands, as may be worth the working» 


for metal. The principal investigation and 
discovery of mines depend upon a particular 
sagacity, or acquired habit of judging from par- 
ticular signs, that metallic matters are contain- 
ed in certain parts of the earth, not far below 
its surface. The principal signs of a latent 
metallic vein, seems reducible to general heads, 
such as, 1. The discovery of certain mineral 
waters. 2. The discoloration of the trees or 
grass of a place. 3. The finding of pieces of ore 
on the surface of the ground. 
warm exhalations. 5. The finding of metallic 
sands, and the like. All which are so many 
encouragements for making a stricter search 
near the chee Mierag any thing of this kind ap- 
pears ; whence rules of practice might be form- 
ed for reducing this art to a greater certainty. 
But when no evident mark of a mine appears, 
the skilful mineralist usually bores into the 
earth, in such places as from some analogy of 
knowledge, gained by experience, or by ob- 
serving the situation, course, or nature of other 
mines, he judges may contain metal. 

After the mine is found, the next thing to 
be considered is whether it may be dug to ad- 
vantage. In order to determine this, we are 
duly to weigh the nature of the place, and its 
situation, as to- wood, water, carriage, healthi- 
ness, and the like, and compare the result with 
the richness of the ore, the charge of digging, 
stamping, washing, and smelting. 

Particularly the form and situation of the spot 
should be well considered. A mine must either 
happen, 1. Ina mountain. 2. Ina hill, 3. 
Ina valley. Or, 4. ina flat. But mountains 
and hills are dug with much greater ease and 
convenience, chiefly because the drains and 
burrows, that is, the.adits or avenues, may be 
here readily cut, both to drain the water and to 
form gangways for bringing out the lead, &c. 
In all the four cases we are to look out for the 
"veins which the rains, or other accidental thing, 
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it may often be proper to open the mine at that 
place, especially if the vein prove tolerably large 
andrich : otherwise the most commodious place 
for situation is to be chosen for the purpose, 
viz. neither on a flat, nor on the tops of moun- 
tains, but on the sides. The best situation for 
a mine is a mountainous, woody, wholesome 
spot; of a safe ne ascent, and bordering on a 
navigable river. ‘The places abounding with 
mines are generally healthy, as standing high, 
and every where exposed to the air; yet some 
places, where mines are found, prove poison< 
ous, and can upon noaccount be dug, though 
ever so rich: the way of examining a suspected 
place of this kind, is to make experiments upon 
brutes, by exposing them to the effluvia or ex- 
halations to find the efiect. (British Ency.) 
MINE, in military affairs, is also a subter- 


-raneous cavity made according to the rules of 


art, in which a certain quantity of powder is 
lodged, which by its explosion blows up the 
earth above it. 

It has been found by experiment that the 
figure produced by the explosion is a parabo-~ 
loid; and that the centre of the powder, or 
charge, occupies the focus. 

The place where the powder is lodged is 
called the chamber of the mine, or fornean, 

The passage leading to the powder is called 
the gallery. 

The line drawn from the centre of the cham= 
ber, perpendicular to the nearest surface of the 

round, is called the line of least resistance. 

The pit or hole, made by springing the mine, 
is called the excavation. 

The fire is communicated to the mine bya 
pipe or hose, mace of coarse cloth, whose dia- 
meter is about one inch and a half, called a 
saucisson (for the filling of which near half a 
pound of powder is allowed to every foot), ex- 
tending from the chamber to the entrance of 
the pvallery; to the end of which is fixed a 
match, that the mine? who sets fire to it may 


-have time to retire before 1t reaches the cham- 


ber. 

To prevent the powder from contracting any 
dampness, the saucissoi1 is laid in a small trough, 
called an auget, made of boards, three inches 
and a half broad, joined together lengthwise, 
with straw in it, and round the saucisson, with 
a wooden cover nailed upon it. 

Galleries and chambers of mines.—Galleriés 
made within the fortification, before the place 
is attacked, and from which several branches 
are carried to diflerent places, are generally 
four feet or four and a half wide, and five fect 
or five and a half high. The earth is support- 
ed from falling in by arehes and walls, if they 
are to remain for a considerable time; but when 
mines are made to be used in a short time, then 
the galleries are but three feet or three and a 
half wide, and five feet high, and the earth is 
supported by wooden frames or props. 

Thegallery being carried on to the place wheré 
the powder 1s to be lodged, the miners make 
the chamber. This is generally of a cubical 
form, large enough to hold the wooden box, 


may have laid bare; and if such a vein be found, which contains the powder necessary for the 


. 
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charge: the box is lined with straw and sand- 
bags, to prevent the powder from contracting 
dampness. 

The chamber is sunk something lower than 
the gallery, if the soil permits; but where wa- 
ter is to be apprehended, it must be made 
higher than the gallery; otherwise the besieg- 
ed will Jet in the water, and spoil the minc. 

Quantities of powder to charge mines.—Be- 
fore any calculation can be made of the proper 
charge for a mine, the density and tenacity of 
the soil in which it is to be made must be as- 
certained, either by experiment, or otherwise ; 
for in soils of the same density, that which has 
the greatest tenacity will require the greatest 
force to separate its parts. ‘The density is de- 
termined by weighing a cubic foot (or any cer- 
fain quantity) of the soil; but the tenacity can 
only be determined by making a mine. The 
f lowing table contains experiments in six dif- 
terent soils, which may be of some assistance 
to form a judgment of the nature of the soil, 
when an actual experiment cannot be had: 


Density. | Tenacity. 
: A Quantity of 
Nature of the soil, Weight of powderito 
one cubic! aise one 
foot. |cubic fathom. 
]. Loose earth or sand 95 pds.| 8 pds, 
2. Common light soil. | 124 10 
3. Loam, or strong soil | 127 122. 
4. Potter’s clay, or stiffsoil] 135 135 
5. Clay, mixed with stones] 160 16 
6. Masonry 205 215 


Loading and stopping of mines.—The gallery 
and chamber being ready to be loaded, a strong 
box of wood is made of the size and figure of 


the chamber, being about one-third or one-: 


fourth bigger than is required for containing 


the necessary quantity of powder: against the. 


sides and bottom of the box is put some straw ; 


and this straw is covered over with em pty sand-~ 


bags, to prevent the powder from contracting 
any dampness: a hole is made in the side next 
the gallery, near the bottom, for the saucisson 
to pass through; which is fixed to the middle 
of the bottom, by means of a wooden peg, 
to prevent its loosening from the powder; or 
that, if the enemy should get to the entrance, 
he may not be able to tear it out. This done, 
the powder is brought in sand-bags, and thrown 
loose in the box, and covered also with straw 
and sand-bags; upon this is put the cover of 
the box, pressed down very tight with strong 
props; and, to render them more secure, 
planks are also put above them, against the 
earth, and wedged in as fast as possible. 

This done, the vacant spaces between the 


props are filled up with stones and dung, and 
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rammed in the strongest manner: the least 
neglect in this work will considerably alter the 
effect of the mine. eights 

The auget is then laid from the chamber to 
the entrance of the gallery, with some straw at 
the bottom ; and the saucisson laid in it, with 
straw over it: lastly, it must be shut with a 
wooden cover nailed upon it. Great care must 
be taken, in stopping up the gallery, not to 
press too hard upon the auget, for fear of spoil- 
ing the saucisson; which may hinder the 
powder from taking fire, and so prevent the. 
mine from springing. ‘The gallery is stopped 
up with stones, earth, and dang, well rammed, 
six or seven feet further from the chamber than 
the length of the line of least resistance. 

MINE. pronoun possessive. (myn, Saxon.) 
Belonging to me (Dryden). , 

To Mine. v.n.. (from the noun.) To dig 
mines or burrows (Woodward). 

To Mine. v,a. To sap; to ruin by mines ; 
todestroy by slow degrees (Shakspeare). 

MINEHEAD, a borough in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Wednesday. It has a good 
harbour on the Bristol channel, for ships of 
large burden; and carries on a trade in wool, 
coal, and herrings. It sends two members to 
parliament, and is 31 miles N. of Exeter, and 
161 W, by S. of London. Lon. 3. 34 W. 
Lat. 51. 12-N. 

‘“MINEIDES, the daughters of Minyas or 
Mineus, king of Orchomenos, in Beeotia, They 
were three in number, Leuconoe, Leucippe, 
and Alcithoe. Qvid calls the two first Cly- 
mene and Iris. ‘They derided the orgies of 
Bacchus, for which impiety the god inspired — 
them with an unconquerable desire of eating 
human flesh, They drew. lots which of them 
should give up her son as food to the rest. The 
lot fell upon Leucippe, and she gave up her son’ 
Hippasus, who was instantly devoured by the 
three sisters. They were changed into bats. _ 

MINER. s. (mineur, French.) 1. One who 
digs for metals (Dryden). 2. One who makes 
military mines (7 atler). 

MINERAL, in natural history, is used in - 
general for all fossile bodies, whether simple or 
compound, dug out ofa mine; from whence it 
takes its denomination. 

MiNERAL CAOUTCHOUC: a species of 
BiruMeEN, which see, . 

MINERAL MUMMY. Mineral pitch. A 
species of BrruMEN, which see. 

MINERAL TALLOW: a species of Bitu- 
MEN, which see. 

MINERAL TAR: a species of BITUMEN, 
which see. 


MINERAL WATERS, (Aque minerales. A- 
qua me.écinales.) Waters holding minerals in solution. 
But as all water, in a natural state, is impregnated, 
either more or less, with some-mineral substances, 
the name mineral waters should be confined to 
such waters as are sufficiently impregnated with 
mineral matters to produce some sensible effects on 
the animal economy, and either to cure or prevent 
some of the diseases to which the human body is 
liable. On this account, these waters might be 
with much more propriety called medicinal waters, 
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were not the name by which they are commonly 
known too firmly established by long use. 

‘The first knowledge of mineral waters, like every 
other branch of knowlédge we possess, was acci- 
dentally discovered. ‘Thegood effects they produc- 
ed on such as used them, have doubtless been the 
cause of distinguishing them from common wa- 
ters. The first philosophers who considered their 
properties attended only to their sensible qualities, 
such as colour, weight, or lightness, smell, and tasie. 
Pliny, however, distinguished a great number of 
waters, either by their physical properties or their 
uses; but the inquiry after methods of ascertaining, 
by chymical processes, the quantity and quality of 
the principles held in solution by mineral waters, 
was not attempted till the seventeenth century. 
Boyle is one of the first who, in the valuable ex- 
periments on colours published by him at Oxford 
jn 1663, mentioned several re-agents capable of in- 
dicating the substances dissolved in water, by the 
alteration produced in their colours, The acade- 
my of sciences, from its first institution, was aware 
of the importance of analysing mineral waters ; 
and Duclos, in 1667, attempted the examination of 
the mineral waters of France: the researches of this 
chemist may be found in the original memoirs of 
this society. Boyle was particularly employed in~ 
enquiries respecting mineral waters about theend of 
the seventeenth century, and published a treatise 
on this subject in 1685. Boulduc, in the year 
1729, published a method of analysing waters, 
which is much more perfect than any which were 
employed before his time: it consists in evaporating 
these fluids at different times, and separating by 
filtration the substances which are deposited, in 
proportion as the evaporation proceeds, 

Many celebrated chemists have since made suc- 
cessful experiments on mineral waters, and almost 
every one made valuable discoveries respecting the 
different principles contained in these fluids. Boul- 
duc discovered natron, and determined its proper- 
ties: Le Roi, physician of Montpellier, discovered cal- 
careous; muriat Margraaff, the muriat of magnesia; 
Priestley, carbonic acid ; and Monnet and Bergman 
the sulphurated or hepatic hydrogen gass. The 
two last-mentioned chemists, besides)the discoveries 
with which they have enriched the art of analysing 
waters, have published complete treatises on the 
method of proceeding in this analysis; and have 
carried this part’ of chemistry to a degree of per- 
fection and accuracy far exceeding that which it 
possessed befcre the time of their labours. We are 
likewise in possession of particular analyses, made 
by very good chemists, of a great number of mine- 
ral waters, and which serve to throw great light on 
this inquiry, which, with justice, is esteemed one 
of the most difficult in the whole art of chemistry. 
The limits here prescribed do not permit us to enter 
at large into the history of the analysis of waters, 
which may be found in many treatises, one of the 
best of which is that published a few years since by 
Dr. Saunders, 

Principles contained in Mineral Waters.—IWt is but a 
few years since the substances capable of remaining 
in solution in water have been accurately known. 

This appears to have arisen from the want of accu- 
rate chemical methods of ascertaining the nature of, 
these substances: and the certainty of their existence 
has naturally followed the discovery of methods of, 
ascertaining them. Another cause which has re- 
tarded the progress of science in this respect is, that 
mineral matters dissolved in waters are almost al-. 
ways in very small doses, and are also mixed toge- 
ther in considerable numbers, so that they mutu- 


ally tend to conceal or alter those properties in 
which their distinctive characters consist. Never- 
theless, the numerous experiments ‘of the chemists 
before quoted, and a great number of others, which 
we shall occasionally-mention, have shown, that 
some mineral substances are often found in waters, 
others scarcely ever met with ; and lastly, many 
which are never held in solution by that fluid. 
We shall here consider each class of these sub- 
stances in order. 

Siliceous earth is sometimes suspended in wa- 


ters; and as it is in a state of extreme division, it — 


remains suspended without precipitating ; but its 
quantity is extremely minute. ‘The carbonated al- 
kalis and chalk probably contribute to render sili- 
ceous earth soluble. 

Alumine tikewise appears to exist in water. The 
extreme subtlety of this earth, by which it is dis- 
persed through the whole mass of water, causes it 
to render them turbid. Argillaceous waters are 
therefore whitish, and have a-pearl or opal colour ; 
they are likewise smooth, or greasy to the touch, 
and have been called saponaceous waters. Carbo- 
nic acid seems favourable to the suspension and 
solution of alumine in water. Dette s 

Lime, magnesia, and barytes, are never found 
pure in waters; they are always combined with 
acids, Sp 

Fixed alkalis are never met with in a state of 


‘purity in waters, but frequently combined with 


acids, in the form of neutral salts. 


The same observation applies to ammoniac, and 


most acids, except the carbonic acid, which is 
often free, and in possession of all its properties in 
waters. It constitutes a peculiar class of mineral 
waters, known by the name of gaseous, spirituous, 
or acidulous waters. tet 

Among the neutral salts, with bases of fixed alka- 
lis, scarcely any are met with but sulphat of soda 
or Glauber’s salt, the muriats of soda and of pot- 
ash, and carbonat of soda, which are frequently dis- 
solved in mineral waters; nitrat and carbonat of 
potash are rarely found. 

Sulphat of lime, calcareous muriat, chalk, sul- 
phat of magnesia, or Epsom salt, muriat of mag- 
nesia, and carbonat of magnesia, are the earthy 
salts which are most commonly found in waters. 
As to the calcareous nitrat of magnesia, which some 
chemists have asserted they have met with, these 
salts are scarcely ever found in mineral waters pro- 
perly so called, though they exist in salt waters.. 


The aluminous neutral salts, and salts with base’ 


of barytes, are scarcely ever dissolved in waters. 
Alum or acid sulphat of alumine appears to exist 
in some waters. 

Pure hydrogen gass has not yet been found dis- 
solved in mineral waters. 


Pure sulphur has not yet been found in these 


fluids, though it exists very rarely in small quan- 
tities in the state of sulphuret of soda. Sulphure- 
ous waters are most commonly mineralized by 
sulphurated hydrogen gass. Gees 

Lastly, Among metals, iron is most commonly 
dissolved in water, and may be found in two states ; 
either combined with carbonic acid, or with the 
sulphuric acid. Some chemists have supposed that 
it was likewise dissolved in its metallic state, with- 
out an acid intermedium: but as this metal scarcely 
ever exists in nature without being in the state of 
oxyd, combined with the carbonic or sulphuric 
atid, the opinion of these philosophers could only 
be maintained at the time when the carbonic acid: 


was not yet discovered: and the solution of iron 


in water, without the assistance of the sulphurie 
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acid, could not otherwise be accounted for, Berg- that we shall not speak of bituminous waters, bee 
man affirms, that iron, as well as manganese, is cause none such have been yet found. 

found in certain waters, combined with the muri- It appears to us, that-all mineral waters may be 
atic acid. arranged in four classes, viz. acidulous, saline, sul» 

Oxyd of arsenic, and the sulphats of copperand phureous, and ferruginous waters, 
zinc, which exist in many waters, communicate F di 
poisonous properties to beat and show, when dis- Crass L—Acidulous Waters. 
covered by analysis, that the use of such waters 
must be carefully avoided. 

Most chemists at present deny the existence 
of bitumen in waters: in fact, the bitter taste was 
the cause why waters were formerly supposed to 
contain this oily substance; but it is now known 
that this taste, which does not existin bitumen, is 
produced by the calcareous muriat. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving how water, 


Gaseous waters, which may with more propriety 
b¢ called acidulous waters, are those in which the 
carbonic acid predominates; they are known by 
their sharpe taste, and the facility with which they 
boil and afford bubbles by simple agitation: they 
redden the tincture of turnsole, precipitate lime 
water and alkaline sulphures. As no waters have 
yet been discovered which contain this acid pure 


; ie me and alone, we think this class may be divided into 
which percolates through the interior parts of the several orders, according to the other principles 


globe, and especially through the mountains, may contained in them, or the modifications they ex- 
become charged with the different substances|we pipit. They all appear to contain more or less 
mare enumerated.) [tds likewise clear, that ac- gikali and calcareous earth ; but their different de- 
cording to the nature and extent of the strata of grees of heat afford a good criterion for dividing 
earth, through which they pass, mineral waters them into two orders: the first might comprehend 
will be more or less charged with these principles, a}, acidulows, and alkaline waters, such as those 
and that the quantity and nature of these princi- of Seltzer, Saint-Myon, Bard, Langeac, Chateldon, 
ples must be subject to great variations, especially Vals, &c. in the second might be placed hot, or 


when we consider the changes in the direction of thermal, acidulous, and alkaline waters, as those of 
their course to which these fluids are liable from ount D'Or, Vichy, Chatelguyon, &c 
> f=) ? e 


the various alterations which the globe undergoes, 
articularly on its surface and its more elevated Crass I].—Saline or Salt Waters. 
Pp : Le 
parts. B 4 d 
. fa y the name of saline waters, we understan 
Diet ee ME Aiteahibae gS Mahan pore ao such as contain a sufficient quantity of neutral salt 
ori Ss aphaN eAAR perro OPMAE ie. strongly on the animal economy, so as most 
substances usually contained in mineral waters, commonly to purge. The theory and nature of 
Lacan: av wie rea dine a + these waters are easily discovered ; they perfectly 
nae ea cath ae rina ‘ Pale ey hold yesemble the solutions of salt made in our labora- 
; : a ‘ eh endrupastg a tories; but they almost always contain two or three 
Fits principle, syoule be very, comamenabten nay different species of salts. The sulphat of soda is 
Epi be nee that none of these substances very rare P sulphat of magnesia, or Epsom salt, 
i : be 1 th ? 
ao aah fe eae arsine roar: ; a sie "fe marine salt, or muriat of soda, calcareous and mag- 
of CaP oe NG aah “Dhis jovi oY nesian muriats, or the saline principles which mi- 
: HOR : . us cireuts neralize them, either together or separate. The 
stance creates a difficulty in the methodical classi- waters of Sedliz, of Seydschutz, and of Egra 
. ar ey y 9 
fication of waters, relative to.the ‘principles’ that abound with Epsom salt frequently mixed with 
they contain. However, if we attend to those sub- dutat be thasnesie Those of Balaruc contain 
stances which are the most abundantly contained udiat Abend: Gealt, and the cdlnivenua and.stae 
* é 7 x ‘ KR oh. Oo” 
en ee J aon ait so Pree ore nesian muriats ; those of Bourbonne, muriat of 
nt, we §$ e able to make a distinction, : , 
pale though not very accurate, will be sufficient me Sey era pr piu ‘ rae ange eg 
fat Toe 2 ial : > > 
i Perangs these fluids, and to form a judgment of chalk, sulphat of magnesia, muriat of magnesia, 
iad pesca Chemists who have attended to mi- pd’. aha deans hitters 7 Te eanet be iss ob 
neral waters in g lave avai : eC Milt wi, 
thas: nade cel pela = ii themselves of served, that salts, with base of magnesia, are much 
ve, - “Monnethas established thive-ciastes os Common’ in, waters then. has bithette bee 
sai ipsa age a ere es the f papi ey supposed ; and that few analyses have yet been 
erruginous ; and subsequent discoveries . «Ah | , istinguishec 
have enlarged the number of classes. Duchanoy, ants al sick they ba ec be ct, we Gee Lian 
who has published a valuable treatise on the art of TOD COLCAT ES MA eae 
imitating mineral waters, distinguishes ten, viz. 
the gaseous, the alkaline, the earthy, the ferru- 


ginous, the simple hot, the gaseous thermal, the The name of sulphureous waters has been given 
saponaceous, the sulphureous, the bituminous, and to such mineral waters as appear to possess some 
the saline waters. Although it may be urged asa_ of the properties of sulphur; such as the sinell, 
reproach, that this author has made ‘his classes and the property of discolouring silver. Chemists 
too numerous, since the pure gaseous and bitu- have long been ignorant of the true mineralizer of 
minous waters are unknown; yet his division is these'waters ; most have supposed it to be sulphur, 
doubtless the most complete, and gives the most ‘but they never succeeded in exhibiting it, or at 
accurate idea of the nature of the different mineral least have found it in quantities scarcely percep- 
waters, and consequently is the best suited to his tible. Those who have made experiments on some 
subject. We shall here propose a division less ex- of these waters have allowed them to contain 
tensive, and in our opinion more methodical, than either sulphureous spirit, or an alkaline sulphur. 
that of Duchanoy; at the Same time observing, Wenel and Monnet are the first who opposed this 
that we do not consider simple thermal waters as opinion; the latter, in particular, nearly disco- 
mineral waters, because they consist merely of vered the truth, when he considered sulphureous 
heated water, according to the best chemists; and waters as impregnated merely by. ‘the vapour of 
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fiver of sulphar. Rouelle the younger likewise 
affirmed, that these fluids might be imitated by 
agitating water in contact with air, disengaged 
from an alkaline sulphure by an acid. Bergman 
carried this doctrine much farther ; by examining 
theproperties of sulphurated hydrogen gass, he Has 
proved that this gass mineralizes sulphureous wa- 
ters, which he therefore calls hepatic waters, and 
has directed methods of ascertaining the presence 
of sulphur. Notwithstanding these discoveries, 
Duchanoy, speaking of sulphureous waters, admits 
of sulphur, ‘sometimes aikaline, sometimes calca- 
yeous, or aluminous. He follows the opinion of 
Le Roy of Montpellier, who proposed a sulphure 
with base of magnesia in imitating these waters. 
It appears in fact to be true, that there are 
waters which contain a small quantity of sulphur, 
while there are others which are mineralized only 
by sulphurated hydrogen gass. In this case it 
will be necessary to distinguish sulphureous waters 
into two orders: 1. Those which contain a small 
quantity of alkaline or calcareous sulphur; and, 
2. Those which are only impregnated with sul- 
phuric hydrogen gass. The waters of Bareges and 
Cauterets, and the Bonnes waters, appear to be- 
Jong to this first order; and those of St. Amant, 
Aix la Chapelle, and Montmorency, appear to be- 
long to the second. Most of these waters are 
thermal, but that of Montmorency is cold. 


CuAss 1V.—Ferruginous Waters. 


Iron being the most abundant of metals, and the 

most susceptible of alteration, it is not to be won- 
dered at that water easily becomes charged with it, 
and consequently that the ferruginous waters are 
the most abundant and most common of all mine- 
ral waters. Modern chemistry has thrown great 
light on this class of waters; they were formerly 
supposed to be all impregnated with sulphat of 
iron. Monnet has ascertained that most of them 
do not contain this salt, and he supposed that the 
iron is dissolved without the intermedium of an 
acid. It is at present known, that the iron is not 
in the state of sulphat, but is dissolved by means 
of the carbonic acid, and forms the salt which we 
have called the carbonat of iron. Lane, Rouelle, 
Bergman, and many other chemists, have put this 
out ofdoubt. The greater or less quantity of car- 
bonic acid, and the state of the iron in waters of 
this kind, render it necessary to distinguish the 
present class into. three orders. 

The first order comprehends martial acidulous 
waters, in which the iron is held in solution by the 
carbonic acid, whose superabundance renders them 
brisk and subacid. The waters of Bussang, Spa, 
Pyrmont, Pouhon, and La Dominique de Vals, 
are of this first order, 

The second contains simple martial waters in 
which the iron is dissolved by the carbonic acid, 
without excess of the latter. These waters con- 
sequently are not acidulous. The water of Forges, 
Aumale, and Conde, as well as the greater number 
of ferruginous waters, are of this order; this dis- 
tinction of ferruginous waters was made by Du- 
chanoy. 

- But we adda third order, after Monnet, which 
is that of waters containing sulphat of iron. Though 
these are extremely rare, yet some of them are 
‘found. Monnet has placed the waters of Passy 
in this order. Opoix admits the sulphat of iron, 
even ina considerable quantity, in the waters of 
Provins, It is true, that De Fourcy denies its ex- 
astence, and considers the iron of these waters as 


dissolved by carbonic acid. But no decision can 
be made respecting this ‘subject, because the results 
of these chemists entirely disagree, and~ require 
new experiments to be made. It must be added, 
that the iron is not found alone in these waters, but 
is mixed with chalk, sulphat of lime, various mu- 
riatic salts, &c. However, as the metal they con- 
tain is the principal basis of their properties, they 
must be called ferruginous, in conformity with the 
principles we have laid down. 

As to the saponaceous waters-admitted by Du- 
ehanoy, we must wait till chemical and medical 
experiments have ascertained the cause of their 
saponaceous property, which this physician attri- 
butes to alumine; as well as’ of the effects they 
may produce in the animal economy, asmedicines, 
by virtue of this property. . 

From these details we find, that all mineral and 
medicinal waters are divided into nine orders, viz. 

' Cold acidulous waters. 

Hot or thermal acidulous waters. 

Sulphuric saline waters. 

Muriatic saline waters. 

Simple sulphureous waters, 

Sulpburated gaseous waters. 

Simple ferruginous waters. 

Ferruginous and acidulous waters. 

Sulphuric ferruginous waters. 

Examination of Mineral Waters, according to their 
Physical Properties —After having shown the dif- 
ferent matters which may be found in waters, and 
exhibited a slight sketch of the method in which 
they may be divided into classes and orders, ac- 
cording to their principles, it will be necessary to 
mention the methods of analysing them, and dis- 
covering with the greatest possible degree of ac- 
curacy the substances they hold in solution, 
This analysis has been justly considered as the 
most difficult part of chemistry, since it requires 
a perfect knowledge of all chemical phenomena, 
joined to the habit of making experiments. To 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the nature of any 
water proposed to be examined, 1. The situation 
of the spring, and the nature of the soil, more 
especially with respect to mineral strata, must 
be carefully observed; for this purpose, cavities 
may be dug to different depths, in order to disco- 
ver, by inspection, the substances with which the 
water may be charged. 2. The physical proper- 
ties of the water itself, such as its taste, smell, 
colour, transparence, weight, and temperature, 
must next be examined; for this purpose, two’ 
thermometers, which perfectly agree, and a good 
hydrometer, must be provided. These prclimi- 
nary experiments require likewise to be made in 
the different seasons, different times of the day, 
and especially in different states of the atmo- 
sphere; for a continuance of dry weather, or of 
abundant rain, has a singular influence on waters. 
These first trials usually show the class to which 
the water under examination may be referred, and 
direct the method of analysis. 3. The deposi- 
tions formed at the bottom of the basons, the 
substances which float on the water, and the mat- 
ters which rise by sublimation, form likewise an 
object of important research, which must not be 
neglected. After this preliminary examination, 
the proper analysis may be proceeded on, which 
is made after three methods, by re-agents, by 
distillation, and by evaporation. 

Examination of Mineral Waters, by Re-agents.— 
Those substances, which are mixed with waters, 
in order to discover the nature of the bodies held 
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$n solation by such waters, from the phenomena 
they present, are called re-agents. 


The best chemists have always considered the 


use of re-agents aS a very uncertain method of 
discovering the principles’ of mineral waters. 
This opinion is founded on the considerations that 
their effects do not determine in an accurate 
manner the nature of the substances held in so- 
lutions in waters; that the cause of the changes 
which happen in fluids by their addition is often 
unknown; and that in fact the saline matters 
usually applied in this analysis are capable of pro- 
ducing a great number of phenomena, respecting 
which it is often difficult to form any decision. 
For these reasons, most chemists who have. under- 
taken this analysis have placed little dependence 
on the application of re-agents, They have con- 
cluded, that evaporation affords a much surer me- 
thod of ascertaining the nature and quantity of 
the principles of mineral waters: and it is taken 
for granted, in the-best works on the analysis of 
these fluids, that re-agents are only to be used as 
secondary means, which at most serve to indicate 


or afford a probable guess of the nature of the’ 


principles contained in waters; and for this reason, 
modern analysts have admitted no more than a 
certain number of re-agents, and have greatly dimi- 
nished thelist of those used, by the earlier chemists. 

But it cannot be doubted at present, that the 
heat required to evaporate the water, however 
gentle it may be, must produce sensible altera- 
tions in its principles, and change them in such a 
manner, as that their residues, examined by the 
different methods of chemistry, shall afford com- 
pounds differing from those which were originally 
held in solution in the water. 
seous substances, which frequently are the prin- 
cipal agents in mineral waters, singularly changes 
their nature, and besides causing a precipitation 
of many substances, which owe their solubility to 

ve presence of these volatile matters, likewise 

oduces a re-action among the other fixed mat- 
ers, whose properties are accordingly changed. 
“he phenomena of double decompositions, which 
eat is capable of producing between compounds 
‘gat remain unchanged in cold water, cannot be 
sstimated and allowed for, but in consequence of 
a long series of experiments not yet made. With- 
out entering, therefore, more fully into these con- 
siderations, it will be enough to observe, that this 
assertion, whose truth is admitted by every chee 
mist, sufficiently shows that evaporation is not 
entirely to be depended on. Hence it becomes a 
question, whether there be any method of ascer- 
taining the peculiar nature of substances dissolved 
in water without having recourse to heat; and 
whether the accurate results of the numerous ex- 
neriments of modern writers afford any process 
for correcting the error which might arise from 
evaporation. The following pages, extracted from 
a memoir communicated by M. Fourcroy to the 
Royal Society of Medicine, will shew, that very 
pure re-agents used in a peculiar manner may be 
of much greater use in the analysis of mineral] 
waters than has hitherto been thought. 

Among the considerable number, of re- agents 
propesed for the analysis of mineral waters, those 
which promise the most useful results are tincture 
of turnsole, syrup of violets, lime-water, pure 
and caustic potash, caustic ammoniac, concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, prussiat of 
lime, gallic alkohol, or spirituous tincture of nut- 
galls, the nitric solutions of mercury and of silver, 
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paper coloured by the aqueotss tincture of fer= ° 
nambouc, which becomes blue by means of alkalis, 
the aqueous tincture of terra merita, which the 
same salts convert to a brown red, the oxalic acid 
to exhibit the smallest quantity of lime, and the 
muriat of barytes to ascertain the smallest pos- : 
sible quantity of sulphuric acid. ; 
The effects and use of these principal re-agents 
have ‘been explained by all chemists, but they 
have not insisted on the necessity of their state of 
purity. Before they are employed it is of the ut- 
most importance perfectly to ascertain their na-. 
ture, in order to avoid fallaeious effects. Bergman 
has treated very amply of the alterations they are 
capable of producing. This celebrated chemist 
affirms, that paper coloured with the tincture of 
turnsole becomes of a deeper blue by alkalis; but. 
that it is not altered by the carbonic acid. But 
as this colouring matter is useful chiefly to ascer- 
tain the presence of this acid, he directs its tinc- 
ture in water to be used, sufficiently diluted, till 
it has a blue colour. He absolutely rejects syrup 
of violets, because it is subject to ferment, and 
because it is scarcely ever obtained without adul- 
teration in Sweden. Morveau adds in a note, 
that it is easy to distinguish a syrup coloured by 
turnsole, by the application of corrosive subli- 
mate, which gives it a red colour, while it cone.’ 
verts the true syrup of violets to a green. | 
Lime-water is one of the most useful agents in . 
the analysis of mineral waters, though few che- 
mists have ‘expressly mentioned it in their works. 
This fluid decomposes ‘metallic salts, especially. 
sulphat of iron, whose metallic oxyd it precipi-. 
tates ; it separates alumine and magnesia from the, 
sulphuri ic and muriatic acids, to which these sub- 
stances are frequently united in waters. It like- 
wise indicates the presence of carbonic acid, by 
its precipitation. M. Gioanetti, a physician of 
Turin, has very ingeniously applied it to ascertain 
the quantity of carbonic acid contained in the 
water of St. Vincent. This chemist, after having. 
observed that the volume or bulk of this acid, 
from which its quantity has always been esti-, 
mated, must vary, according to the temperature 
of the atmosphere, mixed nine parts of lime-wa- 
ter with two parts of the water of St. Vincent: he 
weighed the calcareous earth formed by the combi- 
nation of the carbonic acid of the mineral water 
with lime, and found, according to the calcula- 
tion of Jaquin, who proves the existence of thir- 
een ounces of this acid in thirty-two ounces of* 
chalk, that the water of St. Vincent contained- 
somewhat more than fifteen grains. But as the 
lime-water may seize the carbonic acid united 
with fixed alkali, as well as that which is at li- 
berty, M. Gioanetti, to ascertain more exactly, 
the quantity of this last, made the same experi- 
ment with water deprived of its disengaged acid 
by ebullition, This process may tKerefore be em- 
ployed to determine, in an easy and accurate man-- 
ner, the weight of disengaged carbonic acid, cone. 
tained in a gaseous mineral water. 
One of the principal reasons which have in- 
duced chemists to consider the action of re-agents. 
in the analysis of mineral waters as very falla- 
cious, is, that they are capable of indicating se- 
veral different substances held in solution in wa- 
ters, and that it is then very difficult to know ex- 
actly the effects they will produce. _ This obser- 
vation relates. more especially to potash, cousi=. 
dered asa re-agent, because it decomposes all the 
salts which are formed by the union of acids with 
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alumine, magnesia, lime, and metals. When 
this alkali precipitates a mineral water, it cannot, 
therefore, be known by simple inspection of the 
precipitate of what nature the earthy salt de- 
composed in the experiment may be. Its effect is 
still more uncertain, when the alkali made use of 
is saturated with carbonic acid, as is most com- 
monly the case, since the acid to which it is 
united augments the confusion of effects: for this 
reason, the use of very pure caustic potash is 
proposed, which likewise possesses an advantage 
over the effervescent alkali, viz. that of indicating 
the presence of chalk dissolved in a gaseous water, 
by virtue of the superabundant carbonic acid: for 
it seizes this acid, and the chalk falls down of 
course. This fact is established by pouring soap 
lees newly made into an artificial gaseous water, 
which holds chalk in solution. The latter sub- 
stance is precipitated in proportion as the caustic 
fixed alkali seizes the carbonic acid which held it 
in solution. By evaporating the filtrated water to 
dryness, carbonat of soda is obtained, strongly 
effervescent with acids. The caustic fixed alkali 
likewise occasions a precipitate in mineral waters, 
though they do not contain earthy salts; for 
if they contain an alkaline neutral salt, of a 
less soluble nature, the additional alkali will 
precipitate it by uniting with the water, nearly 
_in the same manner as alkohol does. M. Gioa- 
netti has observed this phenomenon in the waters 
of St. Vincent; and it may easily be seen by 
pouring caustic alkali into a solution of sulphat of 
potash, or muriat of soda; these two salts being 
quickly precipitated. 

Caustic ammoniac is in general less productive 
of error when mixed with mineral waters; because 
it decomposes only salts, with base of alumine or 
magnesia, and does not precipitate the calcareous 
salts. It is necessary, however, to make two ob- 
‘servations respecting this salt: the first is, that it 
must be exceedingly caustic, or totally deprived 
of carbonic acid; without this precaution, it de- 
composes calcareous salts by double affinity: the 
second is, that the mixture must not be left ex- 
posed to air, when the effect of its action js re- 
quired to be inspected several hours after it is add- 
ed; because, as M. Gioanetti has well observed, 
this salt in a very short time seizes the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, and becomes capable of 
decomposing calcareous salts. To put this im- 
portant fact out of doubt, Fourcroy made three 
decisive. experiments; some grains of sulphat of 
lime, formed of transparent calcareous spar, be- 
cause chalk, or Spanish white, contain magnesia 
and river water: he divided this solution into two 
parts; into the first he poured a few drops of very 

pure sulphuric acid, recently made, and very 
caustic ; this he put into a well-closed bottle: at 
the end of twenty-four and forty-eight hours it was 
clear and transparent, without any precipitate, 
and therefore no decomposition had taken place. 
The second portion was treated in the same man- 
ner with ammoniac, but placed in a vessel which 
communicated with the air by a largeaperture: at 
the end of a few hours a cloud was formed near 
the upper surface, which continually increased, 
and was at last precipitated to the bottom. This 
deposition effervesced strongly with sulphuric 
acid, and formed sulphat of lime. The carbonic 
acid contained in this precipitate was therefore 
afforded by the ammoniac which had attracted it 
from the atmosphere. This combination of car- 
bonic acid and ammoniac forms ammoniacal car- 
bonat, capable of decomposing calcareous salts 
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by double affinity, as Black, Jacquin, and many 
other chemists have shown, and as may be easily 
proved by pouring a solution of-ammoniacal car~: 
bonat into a solution of sulphat of lime, which is 
not rendered turbid by causticammoniac. Lastly, 
to render the theory of this second experiment: 
clearer, Fourcroy took the first portion to which 
the caustic ammoniac had been added, and which, 
having been kept ina close vessel, had lost no’ 
part of its transparency. He reversed the bottle 
which contained it, over the funnel of a very* 
small pneumato-chemical apparatus, and by the’ 
assistance of a syphon, passed into it carbonic 
acid gass, disengaged from the effervescent fixed 
alkali by sulphuric acid. In proportion as the’ 
bubbles of this acid passed through the mixture, 
it became turbid in the same manner as lime-wa-' 
ter; by filtration a precipitate was separated, 


which was found to be chalk, and the water, by ~ 


evaporation, afforded-ammoniacal sulphat: ga-’ 
seous water, or the liquid carbonic acid, produced: 
the same composition in another mixture of sul- 
phat of lime, and caustic ammoniac. This de-: 
cisive experiment clearly shows,’ that ammoniae 
decomposes sulphat: of lime by double affinity,’ 
and by means of the carbonic acid,» Hence we 
see, that when it is required to preserve a mixture’ 
of the mineral water with ammoniac for several 
hours (which is sometimes necessary, because it 
does not decompose certain earthy salts, but very’ 
slowly), the experiment must be made in a ves- 
sel which can be accurately closed, in order to pre=’ 
vent. the contact of air, which would falsify the’ 
This precaution, which is of great im- 
portance in the use of all re-agents, is likewise 
mentioned by Bergman and Gioanetti. To these 
may be added another observation concerning the: 
use of ammoniac. As it. is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to preserve ammoniac in the state: 
of perfect causticity, though it is necessary to be 
had in such a state, for the analysis of mineral 
waters, a very simple expedient, which may be 
applied in this case. It is to pour a small quan- 
tity of ammoniac into a retort, whose neck is 
plunged in the mineral water: when the retort is’ 
slightly heated, the ammonical gass becomes dis- 
engaged, and passes highly caustic into the water. 
If it occasions a precipitate, it may be concluded 
that the mineral water contains sulphat of iron,’ 
which may be known by the colour of the preci- 
pitate, or otherwise that it contaims salts, with 
base of aluminous or magnesian earth. Generally 
this precipitate is formed by the chalk which was 
held in solution in the ‘water, by means of the 
carbonic acid; ammoniac absorbs this acid, and 
the chalk is deposited. It is difficult to determine 
from the physical properties of the earthy preci- 
pitate formed in waters by caustic ammoniac, to 
which of the two last bases it is to be attributed ; 
yet the manner in which it is formed may serve 
to decide. Six grains of sulphat of magnesia were’ 
dissolved in four ounces of distilled water, and six 
grains of alum in an equal quantity of the same’ 
fluid: through each of these solutions a smalf 
quantity of ammoniacal gass was passed: the first 
solution immediately became turbid, while the 
latter. did not begin to exhibit a precipitate till 
twenty minutes after. These mixtures were care- 
fully included in well-closed bottles.. The same 
phenomenon took place with the nitrats and mu- 
riats of magnesia and alumine, dissolved in equal 
quantities of distilled water, and treated in the 
same manner. The quickness or slowness of the 
precipitation of a mineral water, by the addition 
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ef ammoniacal gass, therefore affords the means of 
ascertaining the nature of the earthy salt decom- 
posed by this gass. In general, salts, with base of 
magnesia, are much more usually met with than 
those with base of aluminous earth. Bergman has 
observed, that ammoniac is capable of forming 
with sulphat of magnesia a compound, in whicha 
portion of this neutral salt is combined, without 
decomposition, with a portion of ammoniacal sul-. 
phat. This non-decomposed portion of sulphat 
of magnesia may probably form, with the am- 
moniacal sulphat, a mixed neutral salt, similar to 
the ammoniaco-mercurial muriat, or salalembroth. 
The ammoniac. does not, therefore, precipitate 
the whole of the magnesia, and consequently does 
not accurately exhibit the quantity of Epsom salt, 
of which that earth is the base. For this reason. 
lime water is preferable for ascertaining the na- 
ture and quantity of salts with base of magnesia 
contained in mineral waters. It has likewise the. 
property of precipitating the salts with aluminous 
base much more abundantly and readily than am- 
moniacal gass. 

The concentrated. sulphuric acid: precipitates a 
white powder from water which contains barytes, 
according to Bergman ; but, as the same chemist 
observes,, that this earth is seldom found in mine- 
ral waters, it will not be:necessary to enlarge on 
the effects of this re-agent. When it produces:an 
effervescence, or bubbles in water, it indicates 
the presence of chalk, carbonat of soda, or pure 
carbonic acid; each of these substances may be 
distinguished by certain peculiar phenomena. If 
water containing chalk be heated after the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid, a pellicle and: deposition of 
sulphat. of lime are: soon formed, which does not 
happen with waters which are simply alkaline. 
At first consideration it may seem,that the sulphat 
of lime ought tobe precipitated, as soon as the sul-. 
phuric acid is poured into water containing chalk; 
this, however, very. seldom happens without the 
assistance of heat,, because these. waters most com- 
monly contain a superabundance of carbonic acid, 
which favours the solution of the sulphat of lime, 
and of which, it is necessary to deprive them: be- 
fore the salt can be precipitated. This fact may 
be shown in the clearest. manner, by pouring a 


few drops of concentrated: sulphuric acid: into a. 


certain quantity of lime water which has: been 
precipitated, and afterwards rendered clear by the 
addition of carbenic acid: if the lime water be 
highly charged with regenerated. calcareous earth, 
a. precipitate of sulphat of hme is thrown down 
in a few minutes, or more slowly in proportion as 
the.carbonic acid is.set at liberty. If no precipi- 
tate be afforded by standing, as will! be the case 
when the quantity of sulpbat of lime is very small, 
and the superabundant carbonic acid considerable, 
the. application of a.slight degree of: heat will cause 
a. pellicle of calcareous sulphat, and a. precipitate 
of the same nature to be formed. 

The nitrous, acid is recommended by Bergman 
to.precipitate sulphur from, hepatized:waters. The 
experiment, may be made by pouring:a few drops 
of the brown and. fuming acid on distilled water, 
in. which the gas disengaged from caustic alkaline 
aulphure, heated, in a retort, has been received. 
This artificial’ hepatic water, which does not con- 
siderably differ from natural sulphureous waters, 
except in the circumstance: of its. being more dif- 
ficult to filter, and its always appearing somewhat, 
turbid, affords.a precipitate in a few seconds, by 
the addition, of nitrous acid; the precipitate is of 
a yellowish. white; when.collected.on a filter and 


dried,.it burns with the flame and smell of sulphur, 
and in other respects has every character of that 
inflammable body. Nitrous acid seems to alter 
sulphurated hydrogen gass in the same manner as: 
it does all other inflammable substances, by vir- 
tue of the great quantity of oxygen it contains. 
Scheele has recommended the oxygenated muria~ 
tie acid to precipitate the sulphur frony waters of 
thismature : only a very small quantity of it must 
be used, otherwise the sulphur will be burned and’ 
reduced to the state of sulphuric acid, Sulphu- 
reous acid precipitates the sulphur very readily 
from waters which contain it. , 

There are few re-agents whose mode of action 
is less known than that of the alkaline Hixivium of 
blood, which has been ealled phlogisticated alkali ; 
it has been long since ascertained, that this liquor 
contains Prussian blue, or prussiat of iron, ready 
formed; it has been thought that this blue might 
be separated by the addition of an acid; and in 
this state it has been proposed as a substance ca= 
pable of exhibiting iron existing m mineral wa~ 
ters, Nothing can be more uncertain than the 
complete separation of prussiat of iron fromm this 
prussiat of potash made of blood. This lixiviunyr 
ought therefore to be no longer used as a re-agent 
Macquer having discovered that Prussian blue i¥ 
decomposed by alkalis, proposed potash saturated! 
with the colouring matter of this blue, as a test 
to ascertain the presence of iron in miveral wa- — 
ters. Butaas the liquor itself likewise contains 2 
small quantity of Prussian blue, which may be 
separated by means of an acid, as Macquer has 
shown, Baumé advises that two or three ounces 
of distilled vinegar be added to each pound of 
this Prussian alkali, and digested ina gentle heat, 
till the whole of the Prussian blue is precipitated ; 
after which pure fixed alkali is to be added to sa= 
turate the acid of vinegar. Notwithstanding this 
ingenious process, Fourcroy has observed, that 
the Prussian alkali, purified by vinegar, deposits 
Prussian blue in process of time, more especially 
by evaporation. M. Gioanetti made the same 
observation by evaporating the Prussian alkali, 
purified, by the-method of Baume, to dryness: he 
has proposed twv processes for obtaining this’ li- 
quor in a state of purity, and totally exempt 
from iron; the one consists in supersaturating the 
Prussian alkali with distilled vinegar, evaporating 
it to. dryness by a gentle heat, dissolving the re- 
maining mass in distilled water, and filtrating the 
solution; all the Prussian blue remains on the fil- 
ter, and the liquor which passes through contains 
none atall. The other process consists in neu- 
tralizing the alkali with a solution of alum, from 
which after filtrating the sulphat of potash is 
separated by evaporation. These two liquors do- 
not. afford a particle of Prussian blue with the 
pure acids, nor by. evaporation to dryness. The 
lime water, saturated with the colouring matter 
of Prussian blue, mentioned by us in treating on 
iron, dees not’ require these preliminary opera- 
tions: when poured on a solution of sulphat of 
iron, it immediately. forms pure Prussian blue, 
without any mixture of green. Acids only preci- 
pitate a few particles: of Prussian blue from this 
re-agent; it therefore does not contain iron, and 
consequently is preferable to the Prussian alkalis, 
in the assay of mineral waters, This phenome- 
non doubtless depends on the action of the lime, 
which, when dissolved’ in water, is far from having 
the same-efficacy on iron as alkalis have. This. 
prussiat of lime seems to be exceedingly well 
adapted to: distinguish ferrugincus waters; whe- 
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ther they be gaseous or sulphuric. In’ fact the 
carbonic gass, which holds iron in solution in wa- 
ters, being of an acid nature, decomposes Prus- 
sian lixiviums by the way of double affinity, as: 
well as sulphat of iron. Fourcroy tried prassiat 
of lime on Spa waters, and those of Passy, and 
he immediately obtained a very pereeptible blue in 
the:former, and very abundant in the latter. This, 
therefore, is a liquor very easily prepared, which 
does not contain the smallest portion of Prussian 
blue, and is exceedingly well calculated to: exhibit 
the presence-of small quantities of iron in waters. 
It is a kind of neutral salt, formed by the: prussic: 
acid, or the colouring: part of the-blue and lime. 
Nut-galis, as well as all other bitter and astrin- 
gent vegetables, such as oakbark, the freit of 
the cypress tree, the husks of nuts, &c. have the 
property of precipitating. solutions of iron, and 
exhibiting that’ metal of different colours, aecord- 
ing to its quantity, its state, and that of the -wa- 
ter-in. which it is dissolved. This colour in gene- 
ral is of all shades, from a pale: rose to the deep- 
est black. It is well known that the purple co- 
lour assumed by waters, with the tincture of nut- 
galls, is not a proof that they contain iron in its 
metallic state, 2lince the sulphat and carbonat of 
iron likewise assumes a purple colour by the in- 
fusion of nut-galls. The differences of colour 
observed in these precipitations depend: rather on 
_ the quantity of’ iron, its greater or less degree of 
adhesion to the water, and the more or less ad- 
vaneed state of decomposition of the solution, re- 
latively tu the quantity of oxygen, contained in- 
the iron. The astringent principle is known to be 
a peculiar acid, since it unites with alkalis, con- 
yerts blue vegetable colours to a red, decomposes 
alkaline sulphures, and combines with metallic. 
owyds. Nut-gallsin powder, the infusion of this 
substance in water, made without heat, and the 
tincture by alkohol, are used to ascertain the pre- 
gence of iron in mineral waters. The tincture is. 
preferred, because it is not subject to become 
mouldy as the aqueous solution is. The distilled 
products of nut-galls likewise colour ferruginous 
solutions. The infusions in acids, alkalis, oils, 
and ether exhibit'the same phenomenon. Tlie 
iron precipitated by this matter from acids is in 
the state of gallat of iron, and forms a kind of 
neutral salt, which though very black, is not at- 
tracted by the magnet. It dissolves slowly, and 
without sensible effervescence in acids, but loses 
these properties by the action of fire, and is then, 
attracted by the magnet. The nut-gall is so effi- 
cacious a re-agent, that a single drop of its tinc- 
ture colours, in the space of five minutes, with 
a purple tinge, three pints of water, which con- 
tains only the twenty-fifth part of a grain of sul- 
phat of iron, All these phenomena proceed from, 
the great facility with which the matter of nut- 
galls burns, and from its readily absorbing from 
the iron,a portion of the oxygen it contains, pass- 
ing by this means to the state of a black oxyd, or, 
Ethiops, the smallest quantity of which. is very. 
- perceptible in transparent liquors, 

The two last re-agents. we shall propose for the, 
examination of waters, are solutions of silver and) 
of mercury in the nitric acid, These have usually 
been employed to, exhibit the presence of the sul- 
phuric or muriatic acids in mineral waters; but, 
many; other substances, which do not contain, 
the smallest portion of those, are likewise preci-, 
pitated by, these. solutions,, The white and heavy 
strig which the nitrat of silver exhibits in water, 


that contains no more than half a grain of muriat 
of soda in the pint, ascertains the presence of the 
muriatic acid with great certainty and’ facility; 
but they, do not in the same manner indicate the 
preseneé of the sulphuric acid, singe, accord- 
ing to Bergman’s estimate, at least thirty grains 
of sulphat of soda must exist in the pint of 
water, in orderto preduce an immediate sensible 
effect. To this we may add, that fixed alkali, 
chalk, and magnesia, precipitate the nitric solu- 
tion of silver in a much more evident manner, 
and consequently that the precipitation formed in 
a mineral water by this solution is insufficient to 
determine with precision the saline or earthy sub- 
stances from which it arose. 

The solution of mercury by the nitric acid is 
still more productive of error: it not only indicates 
the presence of the sulphuric and muriatic acids in 
waters, but it is likewise precipitated by the earthy 
and alkaline carbonats, in a yellowish powder, 
which might be mistaken for an effect of the sul- 
phuric acid. It has been commonly supposed, 
that the very abundant white precipitate which it 
forms in water is owing to the presence of a mu- 
ratic salt; yet mucilaginous and extractive sub- 
stances exhibit the same phenomenon, as is now 
well known to all chemists. Besides these sources 
of error and uncertainty, dependent on the. pro- 
perty which several substances have, of producing 
similar precipitates with the nitric solution of mer- 
cury, there are likewise others which depend’ on 
the state of this solution itself, and which it is of 
the utmost consequence to know, in order to avoid 
very considerable errors in the analysis of waters. 
Bergman has mentioned some of the remarkable 
differences observed in this solution, according to 
the manner in which it is made, either with or 
without heat, more particularly with respect to the 
colour of the. precipitates it affords by different in- 
termediums; but he does net say a word concern- 


ing the property this solution possesses. of being. 


precipitated by distilled water, when it is highly 
charged with the oxyd of mercury; though Monnet 
mentions this fact in his treatise on the dissolution 
of metals. As this subject is of great importance. 
in the analysis of waters, Fourcroy endeavoured by. 
a very minute investigation to arrive at some degree 
of certainty concerning it, and has succeeded, as 
shallfpresently appear, by very simple means. He 
has. made a great number of solutions of mercury, 
in very pure nitric acid, with different doses of 
these two substances, with heat and in the cold, 
and with acids of very different strengths. These 
experiments have afforded the following results. 

1. Solutions made in the cold became charged’ 
more or less readily with different quantities of, 
mercury, according to the degree of concentration, 
of the nitric acid; but whatever the quantity of 
mercury dissolved in the cold by the concentrated, 
acid may be, no part of it will be precipitated by 
mere water. He dissolved in the cold two drachms 
and a half of mercury, in two drachms of nitrous. 
acid red and fuming, weighing one ounce. four, 
drachms and. five grains, in a bottle which cone. 
tained an ounce of distilled water: the combination 
took place with the utmost rapidity; ‘very dense, 
nitrous gass escaped, together with aqueous. va- 
pours, dissipated by the heat of the mixtures - 
amounting to more than one fourth of the acid,, 
This. solution was. of a deep green, and very trans- 
parent: he poured a few drops into half an ounce. 
of distilled water: some white striz were formed, 
which were dissolved by agitation, and afforded ne 
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precipitate, though it was the most saturated solu- 
tion he could make in the cold, and presented the 
greatest degree of commotion, effervescence, and 
red vapours, during the combination of the mercury 
and acids. As it had deposited crystals, he added 
two drachms of distilled water, which dissolved the 
whole without any appearance of precipitation. 
With much greater safety, therefore, may such so- 
lutions as have been made in the cold with com- 
mon nitric acid, and half their weight of mercury, 
be used in the analysis of mineral waters, for they 
will never afford a precipitate by the addition of 
mere water. 

2. The weakest nitric acid strongly heated on 
mercury will dissolve a larger quantity than the 
strongest acid in the cold. The solution, which is 
of a light yellow colour, will appear thick and oily, 
and will afford by standing an irregular yellowish 
mass, which may be changed into a beautiful 
turbith by the addition of boiling water; this solu- 
tion poured into distilled water forms a very abun-. 
- dant precipitate of a yellow colour, similar to 
turbith. A solution made in the cold exhibits the 
same result, if it be strongly heated, so as to dis- 
engage a large quantity of nitrous gass. ‘These so- 
lutions made with heat ought therefore to be ex- 
cluded from the analysis of mineral waters, be- 
cause they are decomposable by distilled water. 

3. The two solutions appear to differ from each 
other in the quantity of oxyde of mercury, which 
is much greater in that which is precipitated by 
the water than in that which is not decomposable 
by that fluid. M. Fourcroy has proved this, by 
evaporating equal quantities of both these solutions 
in an apothecary’s phial, to reduce them into red 
precipitate, and he obtained one fourth more of 
this precipitate from the solution which is decom- 
posed by water than from that which is not ren- 
dered turbid. The specific gravity likewise ap-: 
peared to me to be a good method of ascertaining 
the relative quantities of oxyd of mercury contained 
in these different fluids. He compared weights of 
equal masses of three mercurial nitrous solutions: 
the one, which was not at all precipitated by dis- 
tilled water, and was the result of the first men- 
tioned experiment, weighed one ounce, one drachm, 
and sixty-seven grains, in a bottle which contained 
exactly an ounce of distilled water. The second 
solution was made by a very gentle heat, and pro- 
duced a slight opal colour with distilled water, and 
scarcely any sensible quantity of precipitate. The 
same bottle contained one ounce six drachms 
twenty-four grains. Lastly, a third mercurial solu- 
tion considerably heated, and which precipitated a 
true turbith mineral of a dirty yellow, by distilled 
water, weighed in the same bottle one ounce 
seven drachms twenty-five grains. A decisive ex- 
periment remained to be made to confirm this 
opinion still more perfectly. If the solution preci- 
pitated by water owed this property to a quantity 
of mercurial oxyd too large with respect to the 
acid, it would of course lose that property by the 
_addition of acid; this accordingly happened. Aqua- 
fortis was poured on a solution which was decom- 
posed by water, and it soon acquired the property’ 
of no longer being precipitated, and was absolutely 
in the same state as that which had been made 
slowly at first, by the mere heat of the atmosphere. 
Monnet has mentioned this process, as a means of 
preventing crystals or mercurial nitrat from be- 
coming converted into oxyd by the contact of the 
air. It is by a contrary process, and by evaporating 
a portion of the acid of a good solution, which is’ 


: 


not precipitated by water, that it is converted into 
a solution much more strongly charged with mer-> 
curial oxyd, and consequently capable of being de~- 
composed by water; its original property may be 
restored by the addition of a quantity of acid, equal 
to that which it lost by evaporation. 
Such are the different considerations M. Four- 
croy has thought necessary to exhibit, that the 
effects of re-agents on waters may be better ascer- 
tained :, but whatever may be the degree of pre~ 
cision to which researches: of this nature may be 
carried; however extensive the knowledge we may 
have acquried concerning the degrees of purity, and 
the. different states of such substances as are com- 
bined with mineral waters, for the purpose of dis- 
covering their principles ; if it still remains a facty 
that each of these re-agents is capable of indicating. 


.two or three different substances dissolved in these 


waters, the result of their action will always be 
subject to uncertainty. Lime, for example, seizes 
the carbonic acid, and precipitates salts with the 
base of alumine, and of magnesia, as well as the 
metallic salts) Ammaoniac produces the same. 
effect. Fixed alkalis, besides the above-mentioned, 
salts, precipitate those with base of lime. The. 
calcareous prussiat, the prussiat@of potash, and. 
gallic alkohol, precipitate the sulphat and carbonat 
of iron. The nitric solutions of silver and of mer- 
cury decompose all the sulphuric and muriatic 
salts, which may be various both in quantity and. 
in kind, in the same water, and are themselves 
decomposable by alkalis, chalk, and magnesia. 
Among this great number of complicated effects, 
how shall we distinguish that which takes place in 
the water under examination, or by what means 
shall we ascertain whether it is simple or com- 
pounded? 

These questions, though very difficult, for the. 
time when the expedients of chemistry were little. 
known, are nevertheless capable of being discussed 
in the present state of our knowledge. It must first 
be observed, that the nature of re-agents being, 
much better known at present than it was some 
years ago, and their re-action on the principles of 
water better ascertained, it may, therefore, be 
strongly presumed, that their application may be 
much more advantageously made than has hitherto. 
been supposed; nevertheless, among the great 
number of excellent chemists who have attended 
to the analysis of waters, Messrs. Baumé, Bergman, 
and Gioanetti, are almost the only persons who 
have been aware of this great advantage. We have 
been long in the habit of examining mineral waters 
by re-agents, in very small doses, and often in 
glasses; the phenomena of the precipitations ob-. 
served have been noted down, and the experiment 
carried no further. Baumé advises, in his che- 
mistry, that a considerable quantity of the mineral 
water under examination should be saturated with 
fixed alkalis and with acids, that the precipitates be 
collected, and their nature examined. Bergman 
apprehended that the quantity of the principles 
contained in waters might be judged of from the 
weight of the precipitates obtained in these mix- 
tures. Several other chemists have likewise em-- 


_ ployed this method, but always with a view to cer- 


tain particular circumstances; and no one has 
hitherto proposed to make a connected analysis of 
mineral waters by this means. To succeed in this 
analysis, it would be proper to mix several pounds — 
of the mineral water with each re-agent, till the 
latter ceases to produce any precipitate: the preci-- 
pitate should then be suffered to subside during the 
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timé of twenty-four hours, in a vessel accurately 
closed; after which the mixture being filtered, and 
the precipitate dried and weighed, the operator 
may proceed to examine it by the known methods. 
In this manner the nature of the substance will be 
clearly ascertained, on which the re-agent has 
acted, and the cause of the decomposition may 
consequently be inferred: A-certain order may.be 
followed in wets operations, by mixing the waters 
first with such substances as stand least capable of 
altering them, and afterwards passing to other sub- 
stances capable of producing changes more varied 
and difficult to explain: The following method is 
that which Fourcroy commonly uses in this kind 
of analysis. After having examined the taste, the 
colour, the weight, and all the other physical pro- 
perties of a maineral water, he pours four pounds of 
lime water on an equal quantity of the fluid; if no 
precipitate is made in twenty-four hours, he is sure 
that the water contains neither disengaged carbonic 
acid nor alkaline carbonat, nor earthy salts with 
the base of aluminous earth or magnesia, nor me- 
tallic salts, But if a precipitate be formed, he 
filters the mixture, and examines; the chemical 
properties of the deposited substance ; if it has no 
taste, if it be insoluble in water, or effervesces with 
acids, or forms an insipid and almost. insoluble 
salt by the addition of sulphuric acid, he concludes 
that it is chalk, and that the lime water has acted 
only on the. carbonic acid dissolved in the water. 
If, on the contrary, it is small in quantity, and 
subsides very slowly; if it do not effervesce, and 
affords with the sulphuric acid a styptic salt, ora 
bitter and very soluble salt, it is formed by mag- 
nesia or aluminous earth, and often by both. 

After the examination by lime water, Fourcroy 
pours on four other pounds of the same mineral 
water, a -drachm or two of ammoniac. perfectly 
caustic, or causes ammoniacal gass, disengaged by 
heat from the alkali, to pass into the water. When 
the water is saturated, it is left at rest in a close 
vessel for twenty-four hours; if a precipitate be 
afforded, it can only consist of ferruginous, or mag- 
nesian, or aluminous salts, whose nature is examin- 


ed by the different methods mentioned in the fore- ' 


going paragraph., But the action of ammoniacal 
gass being more fallacious than that of lime water, 
which produces the same decompositions, it must 
be observed that this last should only be used as an 
assistant’ means, which does not afford results 
equally accurate with those produced by the former 
re-agent, i , 
When salts with base of aluminous earth, or 
magnesia, have been discovered by lime water, or 
by ammoniacal gass, the caustic fixed alkalis may 
be used, to distinguish those with base of lime, 
such as sulphat and muriat of lime. For this pur- 
pose Fourcroy precipitates some pounds of the 
water, which is examined by either of these liquid 
alkalis, till it no longer produces any turbidness. 
s this alkali decomposes salts with base of alu- 
minous earth, as well as those composed of lime; 
if the precipitate resembles in its form, colour, and 
quantity, that which lime water has afforded, it 
may be presumed that the water does not contain 
calcareous salt,"and the chemical examinations of 
the precipitate usually confirms this suspicion: but 
if the mixture is muck more turbid than that made 


with lime waters if the deposition be much hea- 


vier, more abundant, and more readily afforded, the 
lime is mixed with magnesia or alumine. ‘This is 


ascertained by treating the precipitate after the dif-, 


ferent methods before explained. It may easily be 
concluded. that iron predipitated by re-agents, af 
VOL. VIL, ” 


the same time as the salino-terrestrial substaricesi 
is easily known by its colour and tts taste; and that 
the small quantity of this metal separated im these 
processes, is not sufficient to affect the results. 

It were useless to explain at large the effects of 
sulphuric acid, nitrous acid; gall-nuts, or of the 
calcareous and alkaline prussiats, employed as  re- 
agents on mineral waters.. The general account of 
these effects which has already beén given may 
suffice ; it need therefore only be noticed, that 
when they are mixed in large doses with these 
waters; and the precipitates col'ected, the nature 
and quantity of their principles may be mure accu-« 
rately ascertained; as has been done. by Messrss 
Bergman and Gioanetti, The products which the 
nitric solutions of silver or mercury afford when 
mixed with mineral waters deserve particular at- 
tention. It is more pdrticularly necessary to ope-« 
rate with large quantities of water, when these re» 
agents are used, in order to determine the nature 
of the acids contained in the waters, The analy- 
sis of these fluids will be complete when their acids 
are known, because these are often combined witli 
‘the bases exhibited by the re-agents before-men- 
‘tioned. The colour,the form, and the abundance 
of the precipitates afforded by the nitric solutiong 
of mercury and silver, have hitherto exhibited to 
chemists the nature of the acids which caused 
them. A thick and ponderous deposition immedis 
ately formed by these solutions, denotes the mu+ 
riatic acid: if it is small in quantity, white, and 
crystallized with the nitrat of silver, or yellowish, 
and yellow and irregular when formed with that 
of mercury, and if it subside but slowly, itis ate 
tributed to the sulphuric acid. But ‘as these two 
acids are often met with in the same water, and 
as alkali and chalk likewise decompose the solus 
tions, the results or deductions madé from the 
physical properties of the precipitates must be 
uncertain. It is therefore necessary to examine 
them more effectually: for this purpose, solutions 
of silver or of mercury may be mixed with five or 
six pounds of the water intended to be analysed. 
The mixtures being filtered, twenty-four hours 
after the precipitates must be dried, and treated 
according tothe methods of chemistry. If the pre- 
cipitate afforded by the nitric solution of mercury 
be heated in a retort, the portion of metal united 
with the muriatic acid of the waters will be volati. 
‘ized into mercurius dulcis, and that which iscom- 
bined with thesulphuric acid will remain at the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and exhibit a reddish colour. 
-These two salts may Jikewise be distinguished by. , 
putting them on a hot coal; the sulphat of mer- 
cury, if present, emits a salphureous acid, and as= 
sumes a redcolour; the mercurial muriat remains 
white, and is volatilized without exhibiting any 
smell of sulphur. These phanomena likewise 
Serve to distinguish the precipitates which may bé 
formed by the alkaline substances contained in 
water, since the latter do not einit the sulphureous 
smell, and are pot vo'atile without decompositions 

The precipitates produced by the combination 
of mineral waters with the nitric solution of silver 
may be as easily. examined as the foregvingg 
Sulphat of silver being more soluble than the mui 
riat of the same metal, distilled, water may be 
successfully used to separate these salts; Muriat 
of silver is known by its fixity, its fusibility, and 
especially in its being less easily decomposed thant 
sulphat of silver. ‘This last, placed ov bot coalsy 
emits a sulphureous smell, and ledves an oxyd of 
silver, whieh may be fused without addition. 

The Examination of the Minera Baters by Distitt 

/ Py 


-till no more elastic fluid passes over. 
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_ fotion—=Distillation is used in the analysis of 


waters, to ascertain the gaseoug substances they 
may be united to. These substances are either’ 
air, more or less pure, or carbonic acid, or suiphu- 
rated hydrogen gass. To ascertain their nature 
and quantity, some pounds of the mineral water 
must be poured into a retort, sufficiently large to 
contain it, without being filled more than half or 
two-thirds of its capacity; to this vessel a recurv- 
ed tube is to be adapted, which passes beneath 
an inverted vessel filled with mercury. In 
this disposition of the apparatus, the retort 
must be heated till the water perfectly boils, or 
When the 
operation is finished, the quantity of air contained 
in the empty space of the retort must be sub- 
tracted from the bulk of the gass obtained ; the 


rest consists of aeriform fluid, which was contain- 
-ed in the mineral water, whose properties may 


quickly be known by the proofs of a lighted taper, 


-tincture of turnsole, and lime water; if it catches _ 


- fire,and bas a feetid smell, it is sulphurated hydro- 


gen gass; ifit extinguishes the taper, reddens turn- 
-sole, and precipitates lime water, it is the carbonic 
acid; lastly, if it maintains combustion without 
taking fire, is without smell, and alters neither 
turnsole nor lime water, it isatmespheric air. It 
may happen that this fluid may be puver than the 
-air of the atmosphere: in this case its degrees of 
purity may be judged by the manner in which it 
Maintains combustion, or by mixing it with nitrous 
or hydrogen gass, in the eadiometers of Fontana 
and Volta. The process used in obtaining gase- 


_ ous matters contained in waters is entirely modern. 


A moisténed bladder was formerly used, which was 
adapted to the neck of a bottle filled with mineral 
water: the fluid was agitated, and by the swelling 
of the bladder, an estimate was made of the quan- 
tity of gass contained in the waters This method 
is now known to be fallacious, because water can- 
not give out all its gass but by ebullition, and be- 
eause the sides of the moistened bladder alter and 
decompose the elastic fluid obtained. Itis scarcely 
necessary to remark, that the phenomena exhibit- 
ed by the water, during the escape of the gass, 
must be carefully examined, and that a less quan- 
tity of water may be exposed to distillation, in 
proportion as its taste and sparkling indicate that 
it contains a larger quantity of gass. 

Such is the method recommended by modern 
chemists to obtain the elastic fluids combined 
with waters: it must be observed, 1. That this pro« 
cess cannot be depended on, with regard to acidu- 
lous waters, unless the pressure of the atmosphere, 
and the state of compression of the elastic fluid 
under the glass vessels, be more accurately ac- 
counted for: and as this is not easily done, the ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid by lime water, proposed 
by Gioanetti, appears to be preferable. 2, Though 
it has been recommended by Bergman to obtain 
sulpburated hydrogen gass from sulphureons wa- 
ters, it does not answer, because the heat of ebu- 
lition decomposes the gass, and it is likewise de- 
composed by the mercury, which ig converted into 


ethiops, as soon as it comes in contact with this 


elastic fluid: for this reason, ‘litharge should be 
used to absorb this gass in the cold, and to ot 
sulphurcous waters of their sulphur. 


Examination of Mineral Waters by Baap haiidi te 


Evaporationis generaily considered as the most cer- 
tain method of obtaining all the principles of mi- 
neral waters. We have before observed, and here 
repeat, that the experiments ef Venel and Cornette 


show, that long continued ebullition may decom- 
pose saline matters dissolved in water, and for 
that reason we have advised the examination of 
them by re-agents, employed in greater propor- 
tions; yet evaporation may afford much inform- 
ation, when used, together with the analysis by 
re-agents, which ought always to be considered as 
one of the principal methods of exciininy wa- 
ters. 

‘The. intention of evaporation being to collect 
the fixed principles contained ina mineral water, 
it is obvious, that in order to know the natvreand 
proportion of these principles, a considerable 
quantity of the water must be evaporated, and so 
much the more, im proportion as the principles 
appear to exist in smaller quantities. When the 
water is thought to contain a large quantity of 
saline matter, about twenty pounds must be eva+ 
porated: if, on the contrary, it appears to hold 
but a very small quantity in solution, it will be 
necessary to evaporate a much larger quantity. 
It is sometimes requisite to perform this operation 
with several hundred pounds. The nature and 
form of the vessels in which waters are exposed 
for evaporation, is not a matter of indifference: 
those of metal, excépting silver, are altered by 
water; vessels of glass, of acertain magnitude, are 
very subject to be broken; but those of glazed 
smooth pottery are the most convenient, though 
the cracks .in the glaze sometimes cause an ab- 
sorption of saline matters; vessels of unglaz- 
ed porcelain, called biscuit, would doubtless 
be the most convenient, but their price is a 
considerable obstacle. Chemists have proposed 
different methods of evaporating mineral waters; 
some have directed distillation to dryness, in close 
‘vessels, in order to prevent foreign substances, 
which ficat in the atmosphere, from mixing with 
the residue; but this method is excessively tedi- 
ous: others have advised evaporation by a gentle 
heat, never carried to ebullition, because they sup- 
posed that this last heat alters the fixed principles, 
and carries a portion of them. This was the opi- 
nion of Venel and Bergman. Monnet, on the con- 
trary, directs the water to be boiled, because this 
motion prevents the reception of foreign matters 
contained i the atmosphere. Bergman avoids 
this inconvenience, by directing the. vessel to be 
covered, and a hole left inthe middle of the cover 
for the vapours to pass out: this last method 
greatly retards the evaporation, because it dimi- 
nishes the surface of the fluid. At the commence- 
ment, the heat used must be sufficient to repel the 
dust; butthe greatest difference iii the manipula 
tion of this experiment consists in some writers 
directing that the substances deposited should be 
separated, as the evaporation proceeds, in order 
to obtain each pure and by itself; others, on the 
contrary, direct the operation to be carried on to 
dryness, We are of the opinion of Bergman, that 
this last method jis the most expeditious and cere 
tain; because, notwithstanding the care which 
may “be taken, in the first method, to separate the 
different substances which are deposited or crys- 
tallized, they are never obtained pure, and must 
always "be examined by a subsequent analysis ; 
and the method is besides ihaccurate, on account 
of the frequent filtrations, and the loss it occasions, 
Lastly, it is very embarrassing, and renders the 
evaporation much longer. Mineral waters may 
therefore be evaporated to dryness, in open glass 
vessels, on the water-bath, or still more adyan- 
tageously in glass aD on a sand-bath, 
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Various phzenomena are observed during this 
eperation ; if the water be acidulous, it emits bub- 
bles, as soon as the heat first begins to act; in 
proportion as the carbonic acid is disengaged, a 
pellicle is formed, with a deposition of calcareous 
earth, and carbonatofiron. These first pellicles 
are succeeded by the crystallization of sulphat of 
lime; and lastly, the muriats of potash and soda 
crystallize in tubes at the surface, but the deli- 
quescent are not obtained but by evaporation to 
dryness. 

The residue must then be weighed, and put into 
a small phial, with three or four times its weight of 
alkohol: the whole being agitated, and suffered to 
subside for some hours, must be filtrated, and the 
alkohol preserved separate. The residue on which 
the spirit has not acted must be dried in a gentle 
heat, or in the open air; when perfectly dry it 
must be weighed, and the loss of weight will show 
what quantity of calcareous or magnesian muriat 
was contained, because these salts are very soluble 

in alkohol. We shall presently speak of the me- 
thod of ascertaining the presence of these two salts 
in the spirituous fluid. 

The residue, after treatment with alkohol, and 
drying, must be agitated with eight times its 
weight of cold distilied water, and filtered. After 
some hours standing, the residue is to be dried a 
second time, and boiled half an hour in four or five 
hundred times its weight of distilled water; this 
last residue, after filtration, Consists of that which 
cold or boiling water is insufficient to dissolve. 
The first water contains neutral salts, such as 
sulphat of soda, or of magnesia; the muriat of 
soda, or potash and the fixed alkalis, especialiy 
soda united with carbonic acid: the large quan- 
tity of boiling water scarcely contains any sub- 

stance but sulphat of lime. There are therefore 
four substances to be examined, after these differ- 
ent operations on the matter obtained by evapera- 
tion. 1. The residue insoluble in alkohol, and in. 
water of different temperatures. 2. The salts 
dissolved in alkohol. 3. The salts dissolved in 
cold water. 4, and Jastly, Those dissolved in boil- 
ing water. We shall now proceed to the experi- 
ments necessary to ascertain the nature of these 
different substances. . 

1. The residue which has resisted the action of 
the alkohol and water may be composed of cal- 
careons earth, of carbonat of magnesia and iron, 
of alumine, and of guariz. These two last sub- 

~stances are seldom found in waters, but the three 
first are very common ; the brown, or more or less 
deep yellow colour, indicates the presence of iron. 
if the residue be of a white grey, it does not con« 
tain this metal. When iron is present, Berginan 
directs it to be moistened, and exposed to the air 
till it rasts; in which state vinegar does not act on 
it. In order to explain the methods of separating 
these different substances, we will suppose an in- 
‘soluble residue to consist of the five substances 
here mentioned; it must first be moistened, and 
exposed to the rays of the sun; and when the iron 
is perfectly rusted, the residue must be digested in 
distilled vinegar. This acid dissolves the lime and 


_ magnesia, and by evaporation affords the calca- 


reous acetit, distinguishable from the acetit of 
magnesia, by its not attracting the humidity of 
the air. They may consequently be separated by 
' deliquescence, or by pouring sulphuric acid into 
their solution. The latter forms sulphat of Sime, 
which precipitates; but if the magnesian acetit be 
present, the sulphatof magiesia, composed of mags 


nesia united with the sulphuric acid, will remain in 
solution, and may be contained bya well conducts 
ed evaporation. To ascertain the quantity of mags 
nesia and calcareous earths contained ia this resi+ 
due, sulphat of lime is first to be precipitated : 
and the sulphat of magnesia, formed by the sul« 
phuric acid poured into the acetous soiution, must 
then be precipitated by carbonat of potash. The 
quantities of these precipitates are known by” 
weighing. _When the chalk and magnesia of the 
residue are thus separated, thé iron, the alumines 
and the quartz remains Theiron and the alumine 
are dissolved by pure muriatic acid, from which 
the former is precipitated from prussiat of lime, 
and the latter by carbonat of potash. These pres 
cipitates must likewise be weighed. The matter 
which remains after the separation of the alumine 
and iron is usually quartorse;its quantity may be 
known by weighing, and its habitudes by fusion 
of the blow-pipe with carbonat of soda. Such are 
the most accurate processes, recommended by 
‘Bergman, for examining the insoluble residue of 
waters. 

2. The alkohol used in washing tlie solid resi- 
due of mineral waters must be evaporated to 
dryness, Bergman advises tréating it with sul- 
phuric acid diluted with water, in the same man- 
ner as the acetous solution before spoken of; but 
it must be observed, that this process serves only 
to exhibit the bases of these salis: To deté: mine 
the acid, which is ordinarily united with magnesia 
or lime, and sometimes with both, afew drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid must be poured on, 
which excites an effervescerce; atid disengages 
the muriatic gass, known by its smell and white 
vapour, when the salt under examination contains 
that acid. This may likewise be known by dis+ 
solving the whole residue in water, and adding a 
few drops of the nittic solution of silvers The 
nature of the base, which, as we have observed, 
is either lime; magnesia, or both together, is 
known by the name of the sulphurie acid, by a si- 
milar process with that alreacy explained respect- 
ing the acetous solution. ; 

3. The water used in washing the first residue - 
of the mineral water, performed as before directed, 
with eight times its weight of cold distilled waters 
contains neutral alkaline salts, such as sulphat of 
soda, muriats, or marine salts, carbonat of pot- 
ash, and of soda, and suilphat of magnesia: a 
small quantity of sulphat of iron is sometimes 
fonnd.. These salts never €xist altogether in wa- 
ters: the sulphat of soda, and the carbonat of 
potash, are very seldom found; but marine salt 


‘is frequently met with, together with carbonat 


of soda. The sulphat of magnesia is likewise tre- 
quently met with, and some waters even contain 
it in considerable quantities. When the first wash- 
ing of the residue of a mineral water contains only 
one kind of neutral salt, it may easily be obtain 
ed by érystallization, and its nature ascertained 
from its form, taste, and the action of fire, as well 
as that of the re-agents: but this case is very rare, 
for it is much more ustial to find many salts united 
in this lixivium. They must therefore be sepa- 
rated, if practicable, by slow evaporation; but 
as this method does not always perfectly succeed; 
however carefully this evaporation be conducted, — 
it will be necessary to re-examine the salts ob- 
tained at the different periods of the evaporation: 
Carbonat of soda is usually deposited contusedly 
with the muriatic salts, but they miay be sepa- 
rated by a process, pointed out by M. Givanetti. 
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Tt consists in aahduke this mixed salt with dis- 
tilled vinegar; for this acid dissolves the carbonat 
of soda, The mixture must then be dried, and 
washed a second time with alkohol, which takes 
up the acetit of soda, without acting ‘on marine 
salt. The spirituous solution being evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue calcined, the vinegar be- 
comes decomposed and burns. Soda alone re- 
mains, whose ee may be then accurately 
determined. 

4. The water used in the quantity of four or 
five hundred times the weight of the residuum of 
the mineral water contains only sulphat of lime. 
This may be ascertained by pure caustic ammo- 
niac, which ocasions no change, while caustic 
potash precipitates it abundantly. By evapora- 
tion to dryness, the quantity of earthy salt con- 
tained in the water may be accurately ascertained. 

Artificial Mineral Waters.—The numerous pro- 
cesses we have prescribed for examining the resi- 
dues of mineral waters by evaporation serve to 
ascertain, with the greatest precision, all the se- 
veral matters held in solution in these fluids, An- 
other process remains to be made to prove the 
success of the analysis, viz. That of imitating 
nature in the way of synthesis, by dissolving in 
pure water the different substances obtained by 
the analysis of mineral water which has been ex- 
amined. If the artificial mineral water has the 
same ,taste, the same weight, and exhibits the 
same phenomena with re-agents as the natural mi- 
neral water, it is the most complete, and the most 
certain proof that the analysis has been well 
made. This artificial combination has likewise 
the advantage of being procured in all places at 
pleasure, and at a trifling.expence; and is even 
in some cases superior to the natural mineral wa- 
ters, for their whole properties may be changed 
by carriage, and other circumstances.. The most * 
celebrated chemists are of opinion, that it is pos- 
sible to imitate mineral waters. Macquer has 
ebserved, that since the discovery of the carbonic 


acid, and the property it is found to possess of - 


rendering many substances soluble in, water, it is 
much more easy to prepare artificial! mineral wa- 
ters. _Pergman has described the method of coms 
posing waters which perfectly imitate that of Spa, 
Sheltzer, Pyrmont, &c. He likewise informs us, 
that they are used with great success in Sweden, 
and that he himself has experienced their good 
effects. Duchanoy has published a work, in which 
he has given a number of processes for imitating 
all the mineral waters usually employed in medi- 
cine. We may therefore hope, that chemistry 
may render the-most essential service to the art 
of healing, by affording valuable medicines, whose 
activity may be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure. 

In order to present the reader, under one point 
of view, with the most conspicuous features in 
the composition of the mineral waters of this and 
some other countries, the following synoptical 
table is subjoined, from Dr. Saunders’ work on 
this subject. 

The reader will please to observe, that under. 
the head of Neutral Purging Salts are included the® 
sulphats of soda and magnesia, and the muriats 
of lime, soda, and magnesia. The power which’ 
the earthy muriats may possess of acting on the 
intestinal canal is not quite ascertained, but’ 
from their great solubility, and from analogy with’ 
salts, with similar component. parts, we may con- 
clude that this forms a principal part of their ope- 
ration. ; 

The reader will likewise observe, that where 
the spaces are left blank, it signifies that we are 
ignorant whether any of the substance at the head 
of the column is contained in the water; that the 
word zone implies a certainty of the absence of 
that substance ; and the term uacertain means that 
the substance is contained, but that the Buantiy: ’ 
“is not known. 

For the several mineral waters, consult inte re- 
spective heads, as MALVERN, Morrat; SpA WA-. 
TERS, &e. 
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MINERALOGY. 


MIU/NERALIST. s. (from mineral.) One 
skilled or employed in minerals (Boyle). 

MINERA’LOGIST. s. (maneralogie, Fr.) 
One who discourses on minerals (Brown). 

MINERALOGY. (from minera, Latin, a 

meia'lic vein; and doyes, Greek, a treatise or dis- 
course.) The science of minerals or fossils. The 
term, however, 1s intrinsically barbarous, as being 
composed of two distinct languages, and might be 
advantageously exchanged for oryctology, but that 
it has obtained too extensive an introduction into 
almost al! modern languages to be conveniently 
relinquished or altered. 
' §o far as this science is connected with the arts 
of the jeweller and lapidary, it may be said to be 
nearly coeval with the world; for amongst the 
earliest historical record’ we meet with frequent 
references to the use of various metals and pre- 
cious stones. The writings of Pliny, Theophras- 
tus, and Dioscorides, unfold to us a very exten- 
sive degree of information concerning the know- 
ledge of the Greeks and Romans in the same 
branch of natural history, But in none of these 
do we meet with any thing like a systematic ar- 
rangement; so that the first mimeralogist who has 
any pretensions to a scientific study of fossile sub- 
stances i. George Agricola of Saxony : he first ine 
vestigated their external characters, and judicious- 
ly defined and described them. His arrangement 
consists of two classes, first, simple or homoge- 
neous miyerals, subdivided into the four orders of 
terra, succus concretus, lapis and metallum; and 
second, heterogeneous minerals, subdivided into the 
orders of compound and mixt. 

Cardan published his celebrated treatise very 
soon afterwards. He differs chiefly from Agricola 
in separating the saline from the inflammable 
bodies. Keatman’s work De omni rerum Fossi- 
lium genere, Gemmis, Lapidibus, Metallis, &c. 
published_in 1665, is nearly a transcript of Agri- 
cola, De Natura Fossilium. It contains, how- 
ever, the addition of a treatise on petrifactions. 
Czsalpinus, the botanist, and Bootius Yon Boot, 
has already published their respective works on 
metals and precious stones, but they contain no- 
thing of importance. The work, however, of a 
Mexican priest Alonzo Barba, written in Spanish 
about the same time, is entitled to a more minute 
notice as accurately describing the mode of work- 
ing minerals, and as being the first treatise on 
amalgamation, This work is entitled De los Me- 
tallos. Aldrovandus followed shortly afterwards 
with his Museum Metallicum, a compilation ex- 


tracted from Agricola, Cardan, and Czsalpinus ;' 


and first drew the attention of mineralogists in any 
considerable degree to the subject. of petrifactions. 
Aldrovandus was followed by Johnstone, in his 
Notitize Reeni Mineralis, published in 1667, and 
by the celebrated jesuit Athznasius Kircher, in 
his Mundus Subteiraneus, published in 1678. A 
few years afterwards Woodward published his Ca- 
talogue of Minerals, and may be regarded as the 
first English mineralogist of note. 

In 1708, Becher published at Leyden his Phy- 
sica Subterranea, in which he endeavoured to ar- 
range minerals according to their constituent parts. 
He was the first writer who proposed the opinion 
that the difference in composition of earths and 
stones might be employed in their arrangement 
and discrimination; and first introduced the di- 
vision of metals into perfect and imperfect. Bro- 
mel, who was a scholar of Becher’s, improved 
upon this arrangement, and arranged sulphur and 
bituminous bodies in one common class, In the 


x 


beginning and towards the middle of the same 
century, Beyer, Bittner, and Scheuchzer, em- 
ployed themselves principally in the investigation 
of that highly interesting class of bodies petri-~ 
factions. And although their works are disfigured 
by many idle speculations, and the individual spe- 
cies are but indifferently ascertained, yet from this 
period the attention af mineralogists was more 
largely directed to an examination of vast masses 
of rtcks, and other mountainous aggregations. 

In 1730, Magnus Von Brome), a scholar of Hi- 
cerne and Boerhaave, published his celebrated 
System of Minerals, which was divided into the 
following orders. 


T. Earths. 

Hi: Salts, 

Lil. Sulphurs, 

JV. Stones. . 
1. Resisting the action of firé. 
2, Calcinable. 

3. Vitrifying in fire. 

4. Figured. 

V. Petrifactions. 

VI. Calculi, 

VII. Semi-metals, 

VIII. Metals, — 


This method, however, can hardly be called a 
system; for the inventor has omitted the classifi- 
cation, generic character, specific differences, and 
the synonyms of authors. He separates.sand from 
earths; sulphurs from pyrites; refers serpentine 
to the marbles; and arranges mica with the cale 
careous earths, 

In 1736 Linnéus published the first sketch of his 
mineral system; he republished it in an improved 
form in 1748, and added his finishing hand to it 
in 1768, when it stood as follows: 


Class I. 


Order I. Aumesa. 
Gen. 1. Schist. | 
Order Il. Calcareous. 
i Gen. 2.. Marble, 
$. Alabaster. 
4. Stirium. 
5. Spar. 
Order Il], Argillaceous, 
Gen. §. Talc. 
7, Amiant. 
8, Mica. 


iarder IV. Arenate, 


Gen 9. Sandstone. 
10. Quartz. 
11. Silex. 


Order V. Aggregate, 
Gen. 12. Stone. 


Class II. MiNERALS. 


Rocks. 


Order I. Salts, 
' Gen. 13. Nitre. 
~ 14 ~Natrum. 
15. Borax. 
16. Muria. 
17. Alumen. 


18. Vitriol. 
Order II, Sulphurs. 


Gen. 19. Ambergris. 

. 20. Amber 
21. Bitumen. 
22. Pyrites. 
23. Arsenic, 
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Order Tf].- Afetals. 


Gén. 24. Quicksilver. 
25. Molybdenum. 


96. Antimony. 
PPPOE A 04 
28. Bismuth. 
‘99. Cobalt. 
30. Tin. 
Gi: “Trad. <= 
$2. Iron. 
33. Copper. 
34. Silver. 
35. Gold. 
Ciass II. Fossits. 
Order 1. Petrifactions. 
Gen. 386. Zooiite. 
37. Ornitholite. 
38. Amphibiolite. 
39. Ichthyolite. 
40. Entomolice. 
41. Helmintholite. 
42. Phytolite. 
43, Grapholite. 
Order tl. Cowcrete. 
Gen. 44. Calculus. 
45.) Tartar. 
46, . Eaghe-stone. 
4, Pumice-stone. 
48. Stalactite. 

- #9. Toph. 
Order dil. earths. 
Gen. 50, ‘Ochre. 

51. ‘Sand, 
52. Clay. 
5S? | Calx. 
54, Soil. 


This system is faulty in many respects; it has 
the merit however of having first drawn the atten- 
tion of mineralogists to the study of the crystal- 
line ficures of minerals. Independently of which, 
although Linnéus cannot be said to have contri- 
buted much to the progress of mineralogy, yet in- 
directly his labours in the other branches of na- 
tural history laid the foundation of that reform- 
ation which was effected by subsequent mineralo- 
gists. He was the first who established right ideas 
of system, and showed -that its principal object 
was to assist the memory, and ‘to evable naturalists 
to distinguish bodies from one another, and thus to 
_ascertain if the respective subjects of their investi- 
gation have been previously described by others. He 
also has the merit of having taught that no system 
can be of use:that does not ;possess an uniformity 
in the basis of its classification and nomenclature, 
and a fixed and generally veceived language. 

In the midst of the career of Linnéus, minera- 
logical chemistry was much aévanced by the la- 
bours of Pott and Henckel ; and especially of the 
former. Pott arranged:earthy minerals according 
to their proportion.of ingredients, and thus paved 
the way for many of the chemical.systems of the 
present day. His four classes are the alkaline, 
siliceous, arzillaceous and gypseous. An early 
death prevented this indefatigable chemist from 
extending his enquiries tothe metals. 

Waller, the contemporary of Linnéus, and pro- 
fessor of mineralogy at Upsal, published a system 
of much repute at Stockholm in 1747, and re- 
published it with additions in 1772. The classes 

and orders were as follows: . } 


I. Eartues. 

t. Dry. 

2, Tenacious. 
‘3. Mineralized. 
4. Hard. 


I. Stones. 
1. Calcareous. 
2, Vitrescent. 
3. Fusible. 

4, Apvrous. 
5. Rocks. 


il. Minerats. 
1. Salts. 
2. Sulphars. 
3. Semi-metals. 
4. Metais. 


IV. Concrurte. 
1. Porous. 

. & Petrifactive. 
3. Figured. 
4, Calculous. 


4 


in this system the external characters of the spe- 
cies were more accurately detailed than in any 
hitherto advanced ; the terminology was improved, 
and the synonyms of preceding anthors were elu- 
cidated. Waller was.the dirst who subjected tu a 
serious examination the principles on which mi- 
neralogists had hitherto arranged minerals. He 
rejected the characters drawh from use, value, and 
geological situation; and contended that classes, 
orders, and genera, should be arranged according to 
chemical, but species chiefly in conformity with 
the external characters. 

In the interval between Waller’s first and second 
edition of his system appeared those of Wolters- 
dorf, a disciple of Pott; Cronstedt, Lehman, Vo- 
gel, Cartheuser and Just; none of which, however, 
excepting Cronstedt, which appeared in 1758, is 
entitled to a detailed notice. . ‘Cronstedi’s system 


is built upon the fellqwing form: 


x 


J, EaRTHS. 

1. Calcareous. 

-2, Siligeous, 

3. Granative. 

4, Argillaceous. 

5. Micaceons. 

6. Fluors. 

4%. Asbestine. : 
8. Zeolithic. 

9. Magnesiate. 


I]. Sa.rs. 
1. Acids. ‘ 
2. Alkalines. 

Il. PHuocistic. 


IV. METALS. 
1. Perfect: 
2. Imperfect. 


This system is chiefly metallurgic; investigated 
upon chemical principles, peculiar and not com- 
piled. It excludes many igenera, as sand-stone, 
schist, soil, toph, stalactite, eagle-stone, calculus, 
nitre. Pumice-stone, rock, and petrifactions are 
added in an appendix. ‘fhe ‘author denies that 
crystals originate from salts, and considers their 
figures to be rather curious than useful, He 
doubts whether the colours of gems have their 
origin from metals; believes that calx existed 
before animals and vegetables; denies that the 
strata of the earth are regular ; and considers clee 
racteristic definitions as useless. 
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Gur limits will not permit us to descant on the 
numercus systems that have since flowed in rapid 
succession. We shall only observe that the best 
of them are successively those of Veltheim, Berg- 
man, Kirwan, Werner, Schmeisser, Bahington, 
Gmelin, and Brognigst: and confine our remarks 
to the two which have been most extensively stu- 
died, namely, Werner’s and Gmelin’s. 

Of these two we have selected the last, as offering 
the best text-book for the Pantologia: not, how- 
ever, that we would recommend it in preference to 
the student who wishes to become deeply and ex- 
tensively versed in mineralogy, but as being simpler 
and more comprehensible to the general reader. 
We shall begin therefore with this, though publish- 
ed a few years later in order of time, and_ shall 
close our article with a succinct epitome of the 
general scope and system of Werner, and of the 
improvements it has received from several illus- 
trious scholars of this justly celebrated school. 

The system of Gmelin is little more than an im- 
provement upon that of Linnéus: it was published 
at Leipsic in 1793, and consists of the five follow- 

ing classes, instead of four, to which Haale had 
limited the subject. 


Crass I. Eartus. 
A. SIMPLE. 


Order I. TALCcOsE. 
a. Greasy. 
1. Talcum. 
6. Dry and meager. 
2. Serpentinus. 
3. Asbestus. 
4. Actinotus. 
5. Hornblenda. 


Order II. Ponprrovs. 
6. Barytes. 
7. Crossopetra, 
8. Strontia. 
. 9, Sydneya, 
Order II]. Cautcareous. ; 
; a.  Purer. 
10. Creta. 
11. Tophus. 
12. Spathum. 
13. Schistolithus. 
14. Inolithus. 
15. ° Stalactites, 
16. Pisolithus. 
17, Marmon. 
6. Less pure. 
t. Effervescing. 
18. . Suillus. 
19. Tremolites. 
20, Stellaris. 
21. Humus. 
» 22. Marga. 
23. Magnesiata, 
tt. Not effercescing, 
24. Gypsum. 
25. Hepaticus, 
26. Lazarus. 
27. Fluor. 
28. Apatites. 
29. Boracites, 


Order IV. ARGILLACEOUS. 
30. Aluminaris. 
31. Argilla, 
32, Puteolana. 
353.* Czementum. 
34, Cariosus. 


35. Ardesia, 
36. Basaltes, 
Sieh euaNas 
38. Mica. 
39. Opalus. 
40, Zeolithus. 
41. Scorlus. 
Order V. SiLrcrous, 
a. Fixed. 
+. Impure. 
42, Gemma. 
43, Olivinus. 
44. Feispatum, 
45. Pyromachus. 
46. Petrosilex. 
47.° Jaspis, 
48. Smiris. 
49. Circonius. 
50. Amarus, 
51,. Lydius. 
52. Chlorogranatus, 
tt Purer. 
53. Arena. 
54. Quartzum, 
55. Chalcedonius. 
56.. Adamas. 
Order VI. ADAMANTINE. 
57. Adamantinus. 

B. AGGREGATE. 

a. Withparticles moreot lesa 
crystalline, cohering by 
no visible intermediate 
cement. 

58. Granites, 

59. Gneissum. 
6. With heterogeneous frag- 
' - ments immersed in masses 
' of other stones. 

60. Perphyrius. 

61. Amygdalites. 

y- With fragments of stone 

conglutinated by a ce- 
ment. 

62. Breccia. 

63. Arenarius. 
Crass II. Sauts. 

64. Natrum. 

65. Borax. 

66. Muria. 

67. Nitrom. 

E 68. Mirabile. 

69. Amarum. 

70. . Alumen. 

71. Vitriolum. 

Crass Il]. INrLAMMABLES, 

725) srarke, 

73, Bitumen. 

7&4. Mellites. 

75. Suecinum. 

76. Ambra. 

7'l.. Graphites. 

78. Sulphur. 

Crass1V. Merats. 
79. Uranium. 
80. Wolframum. 
8], Magnesium. 
“$2. Stibium. 
83. Zincum. 
84. Molybdeena. 
85. Stannum. 
$6. Cobaltum, 
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87, Ferram. 
88. Arsenicum., 
f 89, Cuprum, 
9(). Niccolum. 
2]. Bismutum. 
£ 92. Argentum. 
93. . Plumbum. 
94. Hydrargyrum. 
95. Aurum. 
: 96. Platina. 
Appendix. 


Crass V.° PETRIFACTIONS. 
J. ANIMAL. 
a. IJMéammals. 


971, Autbropolithus. 
98. Zoolithus, 
€.. Birds. , 
99. Omitholithus. 
‘ ‘y- Aimphibials. 
; 100. Amphibiolithus, 
3. Fishes. 
101. Ichthyolithus. 
ge Insects. Sas 
102. _Entomolithus. . 
. Worms. 
103. Cenchyolithus. 
104. Corailiolithus. 
If. VEGETABLE. 
105. Pbytolithus, 


In enumerating the genera we have not added 
in the present. table those of later discovery, be- 
cause we have been desirous of giving it as pub- 
lished by the author himself. In the general course 
of our work, however, the reader. will find that we 
have brought the science down to the present day, 
and have added the recently discovered metals of 
Osmium, Iridiam, Rhodium, Palladium, Chro- 
mium, Cojlumbium, Potassium, Sodium, &c. as 
weil as the recent. genera under the other classes. 

The system of Werner is by far the most com- 
prehensive of all the systems. It contemplates 
the science of mineralogy under the five follow- 
ing branches, oryctognosy,. mineralogical che- 
mistry, geognosy, mineralogical geography, and 
economical mineralogy. 8 

Oryctognosy is that division of the subject which 
teaches us to. know fossils, and to recognize them 
whenever they occur to us,. . It exhibits the differ- 
ent subjects arranged in an order, corresponding as 
nearly as possible with that of their affinities, and 
distinguished from each other by appropriate ‘de- 
nominations, and by determinate and defined cha 
racters.. The object of mineralogical chemistry is 


the analysis of fossils, and the discovery. of their » 


constituent principles. Geognosy treats of the gene- 
ral structure of the earth. 1t makes us acquainted 
with the common and particular beds of fossils, 
with their probable, origin, relative formation and 
arrangement in the earth: with the rocks which 


compose mountains, and which. constitute, if not © 


the solid mass, at least the great shell of the globe. 
The geognosy of this system is therefore, as we 
have already had occasion to observe, the geology 
of natural philosophers in general. (See the article 
Grotoey.) The province of mineralogical geo- 
graphy is to describe geographically the scite of 
fossils in different countries: and that of economical 
mineralogy the various economical purposes te 
which fossils may be applied. 


It is to the’ first, second, and fourth of these 
branches of the general science as here laid down, 
that we confine our view of mineralogy upon the 
present occasion: the third having been already 
treated of under the article Grotoey, and the fifth 
entering into the detailed consideration of the in- 
dividual articles as they occur in the course of the 
work, 

The peculiar exceliency of the Wernerian sys- 
tem is the accuracy and ‘determinate power of the 
language which it has introduced: and in this re~ 
spect the illustrious author has laudably as well as: 
most successfully followed up the first efforts of 
Waller upon the same subject. In his classical 
work, Vonder Renzeichen der Fossilier, he has ad- 
‘mirably collected all the old and admitted cha- 
racters, described others traced by himself on com- 
paring minerals with minerals; defined the cha- 
racters.in Common use, given to each an appropri- 
ate and fixed) determination, and arranged the 
whole into.a systematic order.; "The system of 
Werner is now therefore embraced with no small 
degree of enthusiasm over most parts of Europe, 
perhaps of the globe: Mr. .Kirwan was one of the 
first who gave it publicity in our own country; 
M.Brochant, who has very considerably improved 


‘upon it, in France; and De la Rioin Spain: and 


now that it has enlisted into ‘its service the very 
splendid and important discoveries of Roma de 
Lisle, and the Abbé Haiiy, in the department of 
crystallography, it bids fair to triumph eventually 
over all the rest, and perhaps to continue as-long 
as the science shall continue itself. 

The following constitute its general principles 
and arrangement: .the classes being four, viz. 
earths, salts, inflammables, and metals. 

1. The. earths, earthy fossils, or minerals com- 
pose the greater part of the crust of the earth, and 
generally form a covering to the rest. They are 
not remarkable for being brittle, heavy, or light- 
coloured: are little disposed to crystallize; are 
uninfammable in a low temperature; insipid; and 
without much smetl, oi 

2. The saline minerals are commonly heavyish, 
soft, and possess some degree of transparency. 

3, The inflammables are light, brittle, mostly 
opake, ofa yellow brown, or; black ceiour, seldom 
crystallize, and never feel cold. 

4, The metatlic esis are heavy, generally 
opake, tough, malleable, cold, not easily inflamed, 
and exhibit a great variety of colours of a peculiar 
lustre. ' “Yaa, 

_- Under each of these classes are various genera, 
species, sub-species, and varieties, which we shali 
instance .as we proceed. . Sometimes, as in the 
vegetable, kingdom, we. find, a strict affinity be- 
tween different species of minerals; in which case 
they constitute or are said to belong to the same 
family., But in mineralogy oneclass does not al- 
ways blend with another in a chemical point of 
view, nor furnish that beautiful gradation and ale 
most imperceptible union which is to be traced in 
the other kingdoms of nature... . 

. Antecedently, however, to,a fall developement 
of the classification in its. different ramfiications, 
it is necessary to give a brief explanation of the — 
external characters by which minerals are distin- 
guished under this system: for. without, this nei- 
ther the individuals nor even the.-subdivisions 
themselves would be understood. . 


External Characters. 


_ These are either generic or specific, The 
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generie characters consistin certain chemical pro- 
_perties of minerals, without any reference to such 

more palpable differences as colour, lustre, weight, 

&c.; while these palpable differences form the 
4 specific characters. 

Generic charactersmay be general or particular. 
in the first division are comprehended those that 
occur in all minerals; in the last those that are 
found only in particular classes of minerals. 

The particular gemeric external chararters are 
thus advantageously arranged. 

1. Colour. 
2. Cohesion of particles; distinguished into 
solid, friable, and fiuid. 

In solid minerals are to be regarded tue external 
shape, lustre, and surface. When broken, the lus- 
tre of the fracture, the fracture itself, and the 
shape of the fragments are to be noticed. In di- 
stinct concretions regard must be paid to the shape 
of the concretions, their surface, their lustre, 
transparency, streak and soiling. All these may 
be ascertained by the eye. By the touch we may 
discover the hardness of minerals, their tenacity, 
frangibility, flexibility, their unctuosity, coldness, 
weight, and adhesion tothe tongue. By the ear 
we distinguish their sound, and by the smell and 
taste the qualities which these two senses indicate. 

In friable minerals, external shape, lustre, aspect 
of particles, soiling, and degree of friability, are 
to be attended to. 

in fiuid minerals the lustre, transparency, and 
fluidity, are principal objects to be regarded. 

The specific external characters of minerals are 
founded on the distinctions and varieties of the 
two great generic divisions. And first, of colours, 
the names of which are derived from certain bo» 
dies in which they most generally occur, eitber in 
a natural or artificial state, or from different mix- 
tures and compositions of both. 


I. Cotovur. 


1. White. This may be snow-white, reddish- 
white, yellowish-white, silver-white, greyish-white, 
greenish-white, milk-white, or tin-white. 

2. Grey. Lead-grey, blueish-grey, pearl-grey, 
yeddish-grey, smoke-grey, greenish-grey, Sica 
ish-grey, steél-grey, and ash-grey. 

3. Black. Greyish-black, brownish-black, dark- 
black, iron-black, iar aed and blueish- 
black. 

4. Blue. Indigo-blue, PHassian-blue, lavender- 
blue, smalt-blue, sky-blue. 

5. Green. Verdegris-green, celaden-green, 
mountain-greén, emerald-green, leek-green, ap- 
ple-green, grass-green, -pistachio-green, aspara- 
gus-green, olive-green, blackish-green, canary- 
green. 

6. Yellow. Sulphur-yellow, lemon-yellow, gold- 
yellow, bell-metal yellow, straw-yellow, wine- 
yellow, Isabella-yellow, ochre-yellow, orange-yel- 
low, honey-yellow, wax-yellow, brass-yellow. 

7. Red. Morning-red, hyacinth-red, brick-red, 
scearlet-red, copper-red, blood-red, carmine-red, 
eochineal-red, crimson-red, columbine-red; Aésh- 


red, rose-red, peach-blossom-red, cherry-red, 
brownish-red. . 
8. Brown. ‘Reddish-brown, clove-brown, hair- 


brown, ‘yellowish-brown, tombat-brown, wood- 
_ brown, liver-brown, blackish-brown. 

Besides these distinctions, colours may be clear, 
dark, light, or pale; they may have a tarnished 
appearance, a play, achangeability, an iridescence, 
an opalescence, a permanent alteration, and a de- 
lineation of figure or pattern, such as dotted, spot- 


ted, clouded, flamed, striped, veined, dendritic, or 
ruiniform, 


II, ConEesion oF PARTICLES. 


Minerals are divided into, 1. Solid, or such as 
have their parts coherent, and not easily move- 
able; 2. Friable, or that state of aggregation in 
which the particles may be overcome by simple 
pressure of the finger; and 3. Fluid, or such as 
consist of particles which alter their place in re- 
gard to each other by their own weight. 


1. Solid Minerals. 


External aspect has three things to be regarded, 
1. The shape; 2, The surtace; and 3. The lustre. 
The external shape again may be common, par- 
ticular, regular, or extraneous; and hence arise 


the specific differences. 


1. The common external shape may be mas- 
sive; disseminated coarsely, minutely, or finely ; 
in angular pieces, sharp-cornered or blunt-corner- 
ed; in grains, large, coarse, small, fine, angular, 
flat, round; in plates, thick or thin; in mem- 
branes or flakes, thick, thin, or very thin. 

The particular external shape may be longish, 
as dentiform, filiform, capillary, reticulatic, See 
dritic, coralliform, stalactitic, cylindrical, tubi- 
form, claviform, or fruticose ; roundish, as globu- 
lar, spherical, ovoidal, spheroidal, amygdaloidal, 
botryoidal, reniform, tuberose, or fused-like ; flat, 
as specular, or in leaves; cavernous, as cellular in 
various forms, with impressions, perforated, cor- 
roded, amorphous, or vesicular ; entangled, as 
ramose, &c. 

In the regular external shape or crystallization 
are ‘to be réparded its genuineness, according te 
which it may be either true or supposititious; its 
shape, made up of planes, edges, angles, in which 
are to be observed the fundamental figure and its 
parts, the kind of fundamental figure, the varieties 
of each kind of fundamental figure, with their ac- 
cidents and distinctions, and the alterations which 
the fundamental figure undergoes by truncation, 
by bevelment, by acumination, or by a division of 
the planes. There are a variety of figures under. 
each of these subdivisions. 

It must be remarked also, that the external shape 
may be extraneous, or derived from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, as in fossils and petri- 
fications. , 

2. The external'surface contains several varieties 
of distinctions. It may be uneven, granulated, 
rough, smooth, or streaked in various ways and 
directions. ; 

8. The external lustre is the third generic ex- 
ternal character, and is of much importance to be 
attended to. In ‘this we have to consider the in- 
tensity of the lustre, whether it is splendent, shin- 
ing, glistening, glimmering, or dull ; next the sort 
of lustre, whether metallic or common. The latter 
is distinguished ‘into semimetallic, -adamantine, 
pearly, resinous, and vitreous. 


| Aspect of the Fracture of solid Minerals. 


After the external aspect, the fracture forms ne 
inconsiderable character in minerals. Its lustre 
maybe determined as in the external lustre ; but 
the fracture itself admits of great Varieties. It 
may be compact, splintery, coarsely splintery, 
finely splintery, even, conchoidal, uneven, earthy, 
hackly. If the fracture is fibrous, we.are to con- 
sider the thickness of the fibres, if coarse or deli- 
cate; the direction of the fibres, if straight or 
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éurved; and the position of the fibres, if parallel 
er diverging. 

In the radiated fracture we are to regard the 
breadth of the rays, their direction, their position, 


their passage or cleavage. In the foliated fracture, | 


‘the size of the folia, their degree of perfection, 
their direction,. position, aspect of their surface, 
passage or cleavage, and the number of cleavages, 
are to be noted. 

The shape of the fragments may also be very 
yarious-regular, as cubic, rhomboidal, trapezoidal, 
&c. or irregular, as cuneiform, splintery, tabular, 
indeterminately angular. 


Aspect of the distinct Concretions- 


The shape of the distinct concretions forms very 
prominent external characters. They may be 
granular, different in shape, or in magnitude ; 
they may be lamellar, distinct, concretious, differ- 
ing in the direction of the Jameliz, in the thick- 
ness, with regard to shape, and in the position. 

The surface of the distinct concretions may be 
smooth, rough, streaked, or uneven; as for their 
Justre, it may be determined in the same manner 
as the external lustre. 


~ 


General Aspect as to Transparency. 


Minerals, as is well known, have different de- 
grees of transparency, which may ve considered 
among their external characters. They may be 
transparent, Semitransparent, translucent, trans- 
Jucent at the edges, or opaque. 

The Streak. 


The colour of this external character may be 
either similar or different. It is presented to us 
when a mineral is scraped with the point of a 


| knife; and is similar when the powder that is form- 


ed is of the same colour with the mineral, asin 
chalk: or dissimilar or different, as in cinnabar, or- 
piment, &c. 


, The Soiliug or Colouring 
ie ascertained by taking any mineral substance 
between the fingers, or drawing it across some 


other body. It may soil strongly, as in chalk, 
slightly, as in molybdena, or not at all, whichisa 
quality belonging to most of the solid mimerats. 
All the preceding external characters are recog- 
nized by the eye., 


External Characters from the Touck. 


These are eight in number, and are not destitute 
of utility to the mineralogical student. 1. Hard- 
ness; 2. Tenacy; 3, Frangibility ; 4. Flexibility 5 
5. Adhesion to the tongue; 6. Unctuosity ; 7. 
Coldness ; 8. Weight. 

“Hardness may be tried by a-capacity to resist 
the file, yielding a little to it, by being semi-hard, 
soft, or very soft, Tenacity has different degrees, 
in substances being brittle, sectile or mild, or duc- 
tile. The frangibility consists in minerals being 
very difficultly frangible, difficultly frangible, easi- 
ly frangible, or very easily frangible. The flexi- 
bility is proved by being simply flexible, elasticly 
flexible, commonly flexible, or inflexible. The 
adhesion to the tongue may be strongly adhesive, 
pretty strongly, weakly, very weakly, or not at all. 
Unctuosity may be meager, rather greasy, greasy, 
Or very greasy. Coldnegs is'subdivided into cold, 
pretty cold, rather cold. Weight may be distin- 
guished into swimming or supernatant, light, ra- 
ther light, heavy, very heavy. The three last di- 
visions from the touch are in. the Wernerian sys- 
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tem regarded as anomalous; but they seem pre» 
perly to be classed under this head. 


External Characters from the Sound or Hearing. 


The different kinds of sound which occur in the 
mineral kingdom are, 1. A ringing sound, as in 
native arsenic and thin splinters of horn-stone ; 2. 
A grating sound, as in fresh-burnt clay ; 3. Acreake- 
ing sound, as that of natural amalgam, 


2, Friable Minerals, 


The external characters drawn from minerals of 
this class are derived, first, from the external 
shape, which may be massive, disseminated, thinly 


coating, spumous, or dentritic: secondly, from 


the lustre, regarded under its intensity, whether 
glimmering or dull, and its sort, whether common 
glimmering or metallic glimmering: thirdly, from 
the aspect of the particles, as being dusty or scaly: 
fourthly, from soiling or colouring, as strongly or 
lightly: and lastly, trom the friability, which may 
be loose or cohering, 


3.. Fluid Minerals. 


me Of external characters drawn from fluid mine- 
’ 1 


Is there are only two kinds, which include three 
varieties; 1. The lustre, which is either metallic, 
as in mercury, or resinous, as inrock oil. 2. The 
transparency, which is transparent, as in naph- 
tha; turbid, as in mineral oil; or opaque, as in 
mercury. 3. The fluidity, which may be fluid, as 
in mercury, or viscid, as in mountain tar. 


External Characters from the Smell. 


These may be spontaneously emitted and de- 
scribed, as bituminous, faintly sulphureous, or 
faintly bitter ; or they may be produced by breath- 
ing on, and yield a clay-like smell; or they may 
be excited by friction, and smell urinous, sulphu- 
reous, garlick-like, or empyreumatic, 


> 


Eixternal Character from the Taste. 


This character prevails chiefly in the saline class, 
and it contains the following varieties : a sweetish 
taste, sweetish astringent, styptic, saltly bitter, 
salily cooling, alkaline, or urinous. ; 

Flaving now given a synoptical view of the ex- 
ternal characters of minerals, we shal! proceed to 
their classification, and in this we shall chiefly 
follow the names and arrangement of professor 
Jameson. 


CLASS. I. 
EARTHY FOSSILS, 
First Geaus. DIAMOND. 
Diamond. 


This precious stone has great variety ef shades, 
exhibiting a beautiful play of colours, It occurs 
in indeterminately angular and completely sphe- 
rical grains, which present planes of crystallizae 
tion, or are actually crystallized. Its fundamen- 
tal crystal is the octaedron, which passes into va- 
rious forms. It is hard in the highest degree, brit- 
tle, not very difficultly frangible, and has a spe- 
cific gravity of 3.600. ' 

The diamond has, by’ modern experiments, 
been proved to ‘be nearly pure carbon, and begins 


to burn at 14° or 15° of Wedgewood. See Plate 
107%. Mineralogy, figs. 1. and 2. 
Second Genus. 


ZARCON. # 
_ First Species. Rircon. sit 
The prevailing colour isgrey, but it o¢eurs like- 
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wise green, blue, red, yellow, and brown, with va- 
rious intermediate tints. 

It is found most commonly in roundish angular 
pieces, with rounded angles and edges. When 
erystallized, the figure is generally a rectangular 
four-sided prism; somewhat flatly acuminated by 
four planes, set on lateral planes ; but of this figure 
there are several varieties. The crystals are al- 
most always very small, have a smooth surface, 
bordering on strongly splendent. Internally, the 
lustre is ‘strongly ‘apap ine passing into adaman- 
tine. Fig. 3 

Zircon is hard in a very high degree, brittle, 
frangible without great difficulty. Specific gravity 
4.700. It forms a- colourless transparent mass with 
borax, but is infusible by the blowpipe without ad- 
dition, 

Found in the island of Ceylon, where it was first 
discovered, and lately in Norway, imbedded in a 
rock composed of hornblend and felspar. 

Frequently cut as a precious stone, and used as 
an inferior kind of diamond, of which it was once 
considered as a variety. Its play of colours very 
considerable. 


Second Species. Hyacinth 


The chief colour is red, passing to reddish- 
brown, and to orange-yellow. The figure a rect- 
angular four-sided prism, flatly acuminated by 
four planes, which are set in the lateral edges. Of 
this figure, however, several varieties occur. 

The crystals are generally small, and -always 
imbedded. The lateral planes smooth, and ex- 
ternally shining. Internally it is splendent and 
glassy; inclining somewhat to resinous, 

“The hyacinth is transparent, very hard, fran- 
‘gible without particular ‘difficulty, feels a little 
‘greasy when cut, and has a specific gravity of 
about 4.000. ° 
~. Is fusible with borax. Exposed to the blowpipe 
it loses its colour, but not its transparency. 

Occurs in rocks of the newest floetz trap form- 
ation, and sometimes in sand. Is a native of Cey- 
lon, the country of gems; of Spain, of Portugal, 
France, Italy, Saxony, and probably Scotland. 

it takes a fine*polish, and when the colours are 
good, it is highly valued. A third species, called 
cinnamon stone, has lately been discovered at Co- 
Jumbo, in Ceylon. 


Third Genus. 
First Species. 


Fuinrt. 
Chrysoberyl. 

The prevailing or general colour is asparagus- 
green, passing into a variety of allied shades. It 
exhibits a milk-white light; occurs in.roundish 
and angular grains, which sometimes approach in 
shape to the cube... It is seldom crystallized ; but 
when in this state it commonly presents a longish 
six-sided table, having truncated lateral edges, and 
longitudinally streaked lateral planes. The cry- 
stals are small, externally shining, and internally 
splendent, Fig. 4. 

It is hard, brittle, not very easily frangible, with 
a specific gravity of 3.600. Without addition it is 
infusible. 

The chrysoberyl is found in Brazil, and in the 
sand of Ceylon. It is sometimes set in rings with 
a yellow foil, but is rarely in the possession of our 
jewellers, 

‘ Second Species. Chrysolite. 


_ The chief colour is pistachio-green, of all de- 
grees of intensity. It occurs in original angular 
sharp-edged pieces, with a rough, scaly, splintery 
surface, ‘and when crystallized exhibits a broad 


aie 


rectangular four-sided prism, with its lateral edges 
sometimes truncated, sometimes bevilled, and 
acuminated by six planes, Fig..5. 

The external surface of the crystals i is splendent, 
internally splendent, and vitreous. 


Third Species. 


The/colour is generally asparagus-green, of va~ 
rious degrees of intensity. It is found imbedded 
also in roundish pieces and grains ; and when cry- 
stallized, which is rare, in rectangular four-sided 
prisms. 

Internally, it is shining, arying between glisten- 
ing and splendent. It is semitransparent, very 
easy frangible ; in a low degree hard, and not par- 
ticularly heavy. It is nearly infusible without ad- 


Olivine. . 


dition. Occurs imbedded in basalt;. is frequently 


found in Bohemia, and also in Hung gary, Austria, 
France, England, Ireland, ‘Scotland, Sweden, Ice- 


‘land, and Norway. Pieces as large as a man’s 


head have been found in some parts of Germany. 


Fourth Species. Augite. 
‘ ‘The general colour is blackish-green. It occurs 


_ chiefly in indeterminate angular pieces and round- 


ish grains.» Occasionally “itis crystallized, and 
presents broad rectangular six-sided prisias. The 
crystals are mostly smali. Internally the lustre 
is shining, approaching sometimes to splendent. 

_ The augite is only translucent, and but faintly 
transparent. It is hard, not very easily chy | aah 
and not particularly heavy, 

It is found in basalt, either singly or accom- 
panied with olivine, in Bohemia,’ Hungary ; at 
Arthur’s-seat, near Edinburgh; in some of the He- 
brides, and in Norway.~ From olivine it is distin- 
guished by its darker colours, the form of its cry- 
stallization, and its greater hardness. ‘| 


Fifth Species. 


Vesuviane, - 


Its principal colour is dark olive-green, passing 
It occurs massive, and g 
often crystallized in rectangular four-sided prisms. — 
The crystals are mostly short, and placed on one 


into other allied shades. 


another. Externally their surface alternates be- 
tween glistening and splendent. 
are glistening, with a lustre between vitreous: and 
resinous. 

The vesuviane is translucent,. hard in a mode- 
rate degree, and approaching to heavy. Before 
the blow-pipe it melts without addition. 

It is found among the exuviz of Vesuvius, from 
whence it derives its name, in Siberia and Kamt- 
schatka. At Naples, it is cut into ring-stones, 
and sold under various names, 


Sixth Species. Leuzite: 


The colours are yellowish and greyish-white. It 
occurs mostly in original round and angular grains, 
When crystallized, it exhibits acute double eight- 
sided pyramids. Internally it is shining, and ap- 
proaching to glistening, with a vitreous lustre, in- 
clining somewhat to resinous. 

The leuzite is transiucent and semitransparent. 
It is hard in a low degree, brittle, easily frangible, 
and not very heavy. It is infusible without ad- 
dition. With borax, it forms a brownish trans- 
parent glass. 

It is found in rocks of the newest floetz trap 
formation, particularly in basalt, near Naples, and 
in the vicinity of Rome. Bergman gave it the 
name of white garnet ; but Werner has ascertain- 
ed it to be a distinct species of itself. 


Internally they. 
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Seventh Species. Melanite. 


The general colour is velyet-black. It occurs 
cr ystallized i in a six-sided prism. The crystals are, 
middle-sized or small. Externally they are smooth 
and shining, approaching to splendent;, internally 
shining, inclining to glistening. 

The melanite is opaque, hard, pretty easily. 
frangible, and not very heavy. It occurs imbedded, 
in rocks of the newest floetz trap formation, aud. 
hitherto has been found only at Frescati and St. 
Albano, near Rome. 


Eighth Species. Garnet. 


This is divided into two sub-species, the pre-, 
cious garnet ai the common garnet. See Gar- 
NET, and fig. 


Niath Species. 


The colour is dark blood-red. It occurs in small 
and middle-sized roundish and angular grains ; but. 
never crystallized. Its lustre is splendent and 
vitreous. It is completely transparent, hard so as 
to scratch quartz, and not particularly heavy. 

The pyrope is found imbedded in serpentine in’ 
Saxony and Bohemia. In Fifeshire, Scotland, it is 
found in the sand on the.sea shore, It is employ- 


Pyr ope. 


ed in various kinds of jewellery, and is generally. 


set in a good foil. 
Grenatite. 


Tenth Species. 


The colour is a dark reddish-brown. It is al- 


ways crystallized in broad six-sided prisms. The. 


crystals are small and middle-sided, internally 
glistening, with a lustre between vitreous and re- 
sinous, 

The grenatite varies from opaque to tr eiccant, 
is hard, brittle, easily frangible, and not par ticular- 
ly heavy. 

It is found imbedded in mica slate, in St. Go- 
thard, Switzerland; and is also met with in. Bri- 
tanny and in Spain. 


Eleventh Species. Spinelle. 


The predominant colour is red, which passes on 
into blue, green, yellow, and brown. It occurs in 
grains, and likewise crystallized in octaedrons 
with several variations. The crystals are very rare- 
ly middle-sized. Externally and internally the lus- 
tre is splendent and vitreous. 

The spinelle alternates from transparent to vi- 
treous: itis hard in a pretty high degree, and ap- 
proaches to heavy. It is fusible with borax: occurs 
in rocks belonging to the newest fioetz trap form- 
_ation ; and is found in Pegu and Ceylon. It is used 
as a precious stone, and considerably valued, 
though possessing neither the hardness nor, pe fire 
of the oriental ruby. . 


Twelfth Species. Sapphire. 

The principal colour Berlin blue; but it is found 
also red, with all the intermediate shades between 
these two colours. It occurs in small rolled pieces, 
and crystallized in double three-side pyramids, of 
which there are several varieties in figure. 

The crystais are smail and middle-sized, In- 
ternally the lustre is splendent and vitreous. It 
is more or less transparent in different specimens, 
Some varieties, when cut, exhibit a star of six 
Tays. Fig. 7. 

The sapphire is hard in the highest degree, but 
yields to the diamond ; it is easily | frangible, and ra- 
ther heavy, having a specific gravity of : about 4.000. 

it is infusible without addition: occurs in A 


" 


of the newest floetz trap formation, and is sup- 


posed to be an inmate of granite, syenite, and 


other primitive rocks. 

” This precious stone is found in the utmost beauty 
in Pegu and Ceylon. -It is also a native of Por- 
tugal, of France, and of Buhemia, Next to the dia- 
mond; it is the most valuable of gems, and is used 
in the finest kind of jewellery. 

It should be observed, that the violet-coloured 
sapphire is the oriental amethyst ; that the yellow 
is the oriental chrysolite and topaz; and that the 
green is the oriental emerald. 


Thirteenth Species. - Corundum. 


_ The principal: colour is a greenish-white, of va- 
rious degrees of intensity. It occurs massive, dis- 
seminated, in rolled pieces, and crystallized, The 
crystallizations resemble those of the sapphire, 
and the crystals are middle-sided and imbedded. — 
The corundum is duplicating translucent, hard 

in a high degree, pretty easily frangible, and. aps 
proaches to heavy. It is supposed to occur imbed- 
fed in granite, syenite, or green-stone, and is 
found in the Carnatic and on the coast of Ma- 
labar. See ConuNDUM. 


Fourteenth Specics. Diamond Spar. 


The colour is a dark hair-brown, It occurs mas- 
sive, disseminated, in rolled pieces, and crystal- 
lized in six-sided prisms, or very acute six-sided 
pyramids. . Internally, its Justre is splendent, ap- 
proaching in a slight degree to adamantine. “It 
may be cut so as to present an opalescent star 
of six rays, of a peculiar pearly light. 

It is translucent on the edges, ‘hard in a high 
degree, easily fr angibies ‘and not particularly 

eavy. 

The diamond spar probably occurs in granite. 
It has hitherto been found only in China. Both 
this stone and corundum are employed in cutting 
and polishing hard minerals, and they seem to be 
nearly allied to each other, 


Fifteenth Species. 


Emery is hard in the highest degree, not very 
easily frangible, and is heavy. It occurs in beds 
of talc and steatite, and is frequentiy accom- 
panied with calespar and blende. It is found in 
Saxony, in the islands of the Archipelago, in Spain, 
Normandy, and is said also to be a native of the 
isles. of Guernsey and Jersey. 

It is of great use in cutting and polishing hard . 
bodies. 


Emery. 


Sixteenth Species. Topaz. 


The chief colour is a wine-yellow, of all degrees 
of intensity.. It is found massive, disseminated, 
and sometimes rolled, but most commonly crystal- 
lized in oblique eight-sided or four-sided prisms, 
which exhibit several varieties. The crystals are 
small and middle-sized, externally splend lent; in- 
ternally splendent, and’ shining : lustre vitreous, 

The topaz alternates from translucent to tians- 
parent, and is duplicating transparent. It is bard 
in a high degyee, easily frangible, and is not par- 
ticularly heavy. It is fusible with borax; and 
some kinds in a gentle heat turn white, and are 
sometimes sold for diamonds. 

It is commonly found in veins that traverse pri- 
mitive rocks in Brazil, Siberia, in Pegu, and Cey- 
lon ; ‘in Bohemia, Saxony, and in Cornwall. Ex- 
hibitirig various forms and tints, it has often been 
confounded with other precious ‘stones. Iti is much 
used in’seals and rings. 
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Seventeenth Species. Emerald. 


The green called emerald is the charscteristic 
aolour of this species, but it has all degrees of in- 
tensity from deep to pale. It is said to occur mas- 
sive and in rolled pieces, but most commonly cry- 
‘stallized in low equiangular six-sided prisms. The 
orystals are middle-sized and small. Internally 
the lustre is intermediate between shining and 
splendent, and is vitreous. It alternates from 
transparent to translucent, and is duplicating 
transparent. 

The emerald is hard, not particularly heavy, 
melts easily with borax, but is scarcely fusible 
before the blow-pipe. It occurs in veins that tra- 
verse clay-slate, and at present. is only found in 
South America, particularly in Peru, thotigh the 
Romans are said to have procured it from Eg gypt 
and Ethiopia. 

From the beauty and vivacity of its colour, the 
charming emblem of the vegetable kingdom, this 
precious stone is much admired, and employed i in 
the most expensive kinds of jewellery. See Eme- 
RALD- 


Eighteenth Species. ae ' 


This is divided into two sub-species, the pre- 
cious and the schorlous beryl. See Bery1, and 
fig. 8. 

Nineteenth Species, Schorl. 


This is divided into two sub-species, common 
schorl and tourmaline. 


Twenticth, Species. Thumerstone. 


The colour is commonly clove-brown, of various 
degrees of intensity. It is occasionally found mas- 
sive, more frequently disseminated ; but generally 
crystallized in very flat and oblique rhombs. Ex- 
ternally, its lustre is generally splendent ; inter- 


nally, it alternates from glistening to shining; and | 


is vitreous. 

This species alternates from perfectly trans- 
parent to weakly translucent. It is pretty hard, 
very easily frangible, and not particularly heavy. 
It appears to be peculiar to the primitive moun- 
tains, and is found imbedded in: limestone in Sax- 
ony, Dauphiny, Norway, Siberia, and Cornwall. 


Twenty-first Speciese Iron-Fiint. 


The colour a yellowish-brown, bordering: on 
liver-brown. It occurs commonly massive, but 
also crystallized in small equiangular six-sided 
prisms. Externally, its lustre is splendent; in- 
ternally, shining, and is intermediate between vi- 
treous and resinous. 

fron-flint is opaque, and slightly translucent on 
the edges. It is pretty hard, somewhat difficultly 
frangible, and: approaching to heavy. It occurs 
in iron-stone veins, and is found in Saxony, and, 
according to Karsten, at Bristol. It.renders the 


iron ore, along with which it is dug gy very pyeet 
of fusion. 


Tiventy-second Species. Quartz. 

Werner divides this into five sub-species, ame- 
thyst, rock crystal (fig. 9.), milk-quartz, common 
quartz, and prase. The first sub-species is again 
subdivided into common amethyst and thick fibrous 
amethyst, See Quartz, AMETHYsT, &c. 


Twenty-third Species. Hora-Stone. 


Horn-stone is divided into three sub-species, 
splintery horn-stone, conehoidal hern-stone, and 
wood-stone. 


First Sub-species, Spliatery Horn-Stone. 


The common colour grey, but often red, with 
various shades of each. It is usually found mas- 
sive, or in large balls. Internally its lustre is dull; 
but euEnerer itr when it approaches to the niture 
of quartz. It is m6re or less translucent on the 
edges, hard, ei ittle, very difficultly frangible, and 
not particularly heavy. 

‘The substance is infusible without addition’; and 
is found in the shape of balls in lime-stone, and 
sometimes forming the basis of porphyry. It is a 
native of Bavaria, Sweden, and the Shetland is- 
lands; and appears to differ from quartz in con- 
taining a larger proportion of alumina. 


Second Sub-species. Conchoidal Horn-Stone. 


The colour runs from greyish-white to yellowish 
and greenish-white. It occurs massive. Inter- 
nally, it is a little glistening, strongly translucent 

on the edges, hard, éasily frangible, and not par- 


‘ticularly heavy. 


Conchoidal horn-stone is found in beds or in 
yeins, accompanied with agate, at , Goldberg, ik 
Saxotty. 


_ Third Sub-species. Wood-Stone. 


The prevailing colour is ash-grey, but with many 
different shades. Its shape is exactly conform- 
able to its former woody form; whether trunk, 
branches, or roots. Internally, it is sometimes 
dull, and sometimes glimmering and glistening 5 
slightly translucent on the edges, pretty hard, 
easily frangible, and not particularly heavy, 

It is found insulated in sandy loam in Saxony, 
Bohemia, Russia, Hungary, and at Loch Neagh in 
Ireland, It receives a good polish, and is applied 
to the same purposes as agate. 


Twenty-fourth Spectes. Flint. 


The general colour is grey, but with many va- 
rieties, It occurs massive, in regular plates, in an- 
gular grains and species, in globular and elliptical 
rolled pieces, in the form of sand, and tuberose and 
perforated. Sometimes it is crystallized, whenitex- 
hibits double six-sided prisms, or flat double three- 
sided pyramids. Internally, the lustre is glim- 
mering, translucent on the edges, hard, easily 
frangible, and not particularly heavy, ~ 


Twenty-fifth Species. Chalcedony: 


This is divided into two sub-species, chalcedony 
and cornelian. 


First Sub-species. Common Chalcedony. 


“The most common colour is grey. The external 
shape 1s, various, being massive, in) blunt-edged 
grains and rolled pieces, in original round balls, 
&e. &e. Internally, the chalcedony is almost 
always dull, commonly semitransparent, hard, 
brittle, rather difficultly frangible, and not par- 
ticularly heavy. It occurs in _atnpydaloid, and in 


‘porphyry; and is found in Transylvania, in Ice- 


Jand, Siberia, Cornwall, Scotland, and the He-~ 
brides. Being susceptible of a fine polish, it is em- 
ployed as an article of jewellery. See Cuatcr- 
DONIUM, 


Second Sub-species. Cornelian. 


The principal colour is a blood-red, of all degrees 
of intensity. It commonly occurs im roundish 
pieces, and also in layers: the lustre isglisteningy 
bordering on glisamering, and is semitransparent: 
See CoRNELEAN, and CHALCEDONIUMs 
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Agate. caren 

The fossils known under this name are all com- 
pound substances ; and hence cannot have a par- 
ticular place in any systematic arrangement. Wer- 
ner therefore has placed them as a supplement to 
the species chalcedony, which forms a principal 
constituent part of them, and disposes them ac- 
cording to their colour-delineations, thus: 1. For- 
tification agate; 2. Landscape agate; 3. Ribbon 
agate; 4. Mossagate; 5. Tube agate; 9. Cloud- 
ed agate; 7. Land agate; 8. Star agate; 9. Frag- 
ment agate; 10. Punctuated agate; 11. Petrifac- 
tion agate; 12. Coal agate; 13. Jasper agate. 
‘They are all compounded of chalcedona, corne- 
lian, jasper, hori-stone, quartz, heliotrope, ame- 
thyst, indurated lithomarge, and opal, in differ- 
ent quantities and proportions, and are found in 
great abundance in Germany, France, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the East Indies. 

The usés of agate are various. 
vases, mortars, snuff-boxes, seals, handles to 
knives, and for many other useful purposes. See 
AGATE and CHALCEDONIUM. 


Tweniy-sixih Species. Heliotrope. 


_ The principal colour is intermediate between 
leek and dark celadon green, or mountain-green. 
It occurs massive, and in angular as well as roll- 
ed pieces. Internally the lustre is glistening, and 
is always resinous. It is commonly translucent in 
the edges ; is easily frangible, hard, and not par- 
ticularly heavy. 
_ Heliotrope is found in rocks belonging to the 
floetz trap formation, in Asia, Persia, Siberia, 
Saxony, and [celand. 

On. account ef its beautiful colour and its hard- 
ness, it is employed for nearly the same purposes 
as agate. See HELIoTROPE. 


- Twenty-seventh Species. Plasma. 


The usual colour is intermediate between grass 
and leek-green, and of different degrees of inten- 
sity. It occurs in indeterminably angular pieces, 
which have a rough earthy crust. Internally its 

lustre is glistening. It is intermediate between 
semitransparent and strongfy transiucent, hard, 
brittle, frangible without great difficulty, and not 
particularly heavy. 

Hitherto it has only been found among the 


ruins of Rome, and constituted a part of the orna- - 


mental dress of the ancient Romans. 


Twenty-eighth Species. Chrysopras. 


Its characteristic colour is apple-green, of all 
degrees of intensity. !t is found massive in an- 
gular pieces, and in thick plates. Internally it is 
dull; the lustre intermediate between translucent 
and semitraosparent, It is hard, not very diffi- 
eultly frangible, nor particularly heavy; and is 
found along with quartz, opal, chalcedony, &c. 
‘at Kosemutez, in Lower Silesia. 

_ Chrysopras is principally used for ring-stones, 
and some varieties are highly esteemed; but it is 
_ difficult to cut and polish. 


Flinty Slate. 


This has been divided into two sub-species, 
common flinty slate, and Lydian stone. 


First Sub-species. Common Flinty Slate. 


The principal colour is grey, but there are 
Many varieties of shades. It occurs massive in 
whole beds, and frequently in blunt-angled pieces, 
with a smooth ‘and glimmering surface. Inter- 


Twenty-ninth Species. 


It is cut into | 
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nally it is faintly glimmering; more or less trans- 
lucent on the edges; hard, brittle, difficultly frans 
gible, and not particularly heavy. 

It occurs in beds in transitive mountains in 
Saxony, at the lead-hills in Scotland, and other 
places. 


Second Sub-species. Lydian Stone. 


The colour is greyish-black, passing into velyet- 
black. /It occurs massive, and is frequently found 
in trapezoidal-shaped rolled pieces. Internally it 
is glimmering; opaque, hard, pretty easily frangi- 
ble, and not particularly heavy. It is found in . 
similar formations with the preceding, near Prague 
and Carlsbad in Bohemia, in Saxony, and in the 
Moorfoet and Pentland hills, near Edinburgh. 

When polished, it is used as a test-stone for de- 
termining the purity of gold and silver; but ts less 
suited for this purpose than basalt, and some kind 
of clay slate. 


Thirtieth Species. Cat’s Eye. 


The principal colour is grey, of which it presents 
many varieties. It occurs in blunt-edged pieces, in 
rolled pieces, and likewise massive. Internally it 
is shining ; usually translucent, and sometimes also 
semi-transparent. It is hard, easily frangible, and 
not particularly heavy. : 

Its geognostic situation is unknown. It is im- 
ported from Ceylon and, the coast of Malabar; and 
is usually cut for ring-stones. Some of the varie- 
ties are highly valued. : 


Thirty-fast Species. Prehnite. 


_ The cclours are various shades of green, white, 
and yellow. It is sometimes massive, and somes 
times crystallized in oblique four-sided tables. Exe 
ternally, the crystals are smooth and shining; in- 
ternally, inclining to glistening and pearly. 
Prehnite is translucent, sometimes passing into 
semi-transparent and transparent: it is hard, easily 
frangible, and not very heavy. It occurs in Daus 
phiny in viens of the oldest formation; in Seotland 
in rocks belonging to the newest floetz trap formas 
tion; and was first discovered in Africa by colonet 
Prehn, from whom it receives its appellation. 


Thirty-second Species. Zeolite, - 


This species is divided by Werner into five subs 
species, 1. Mealy zeolite. 2. Fibrous zeolite. 3. 
Radiated zeolite. 4. Foliated zeolite. 5. Cubec 
zeolite. As they are principally distinguished from 
each other by fracture, hardness, and lustre, we 
shall only observe, that the chief coleurs of all are 
yellowish, whitish, and reddish, with a variety of 
intermediate shades; that zeolite Occurs massive, 
in angular pieces, in balls, and sometimes chrysta- 
lized in short and oblique four-sided prisms, and in 
perfect smooth planed cubes ;: that it is according 
to the sub-species opaque, translucent, or even tran- 
sparent; and that it is semi-hard, easily frangible, 
and not particularly heavy. 

Zeolite occurs in rocks belonging to the newest 
formation, but is sometimes, though rarely, found 
in primitive green stone, either disseminated, in co- 
temporaneous balls, or lining or filling up air cavi- 
ties or veins. All the different sub-species are na~ 
tives of Scotland. The mealy zéolite is found in 
the Isle of Sky; the fibrous and radiated in the isles 
of Canary and Sky; the foliated in Staffa, and the 
cubic in the same isle, and likewise in Sky. They 
are likewise met with. in Iceland, in Sweden, in Ger- 
many, and the Bast Indies. 
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Thirty-third Species. Cross-stone. 
‘The-colour is a greyish-white. It occurs crystal- 
ized, either in broad rectangular four-sided prisms, 
or in twin crystals. The crystals are mostly small, 
and aggregated on one another. Both the internal 
and the external lustre is shining, inclining to splen- 
dent or glistening. | 
The cross-stone is translucent passing to trans- 
parent, semi-hard, easily frangible, and not particu- 
larly heavy. It Has hitherto been found only in 
mineral veins, and in agate-balls at Strontian, in 
Argyleshire, and at Andreasberg, in Hartz, as well 
as some other places. 


Thirty-fourth Species. Agate-stone. 


The colour is a perfect azure blue, of different 

shades. ‘Itis found massive, disseminated, and in 
rolled pieces. The lustre is glistening and glim- 

mering: Jt is: translucent on the edges, pretty 
hard, brittle, easily frangible, and not particularly 
heavy. ’ “ 

The geognostic situation is not correctly ascer- 
tained: It is said to have been found near the lake 
of Baikal, in Siberia, in a vein accompanied with 
garnet, felspar, and pyrites. It occurs in Persia, 
China, Tartary, and Siberia; in South America 3 
but in Europe has only een found among the ruins 
of Rome. ; 

Its beautiful colour renders it an object of attrac- 
tion, and being capable of receiving a high polish, 
it is applied to various useful purposes, and enters 
into the composition of many different ornaments: 
It is the lapis lazuli of painters. Werner is con- 
stantly making additions to his species under every 
genus. / ) 

Of those belonging to the flint genus, which are 
less known, and have been described with less pre- 
cision than the. preceding, are coccolite, found in 
Sweden and Norway; pistazite, found in Norway, 
Bavaria, and France; ceylanite, in Ceylon; enclase, 
in Peru; hyalite, near Frankfort; menilite, near 
Paris; lomonite, in Lower Britanny; -natrolite, in 
Suabia; azurite, in Stiria, &c.; andalusite, or hard- 
spar, in Saxony, France, and Spain; chiastolite, or 
hollow spar, in France and Spain, and probably in 
Cumberland; scapolite, in Norway; arctizite, 
or wernerite, in Sweden, Norway, Switzerland; and 
lazulite. 


FOURTH GENUS. 
Cray Genus. 


First Species. Jasper: 


This is divided into six sub-species; Egyptian 
jasper, striped jasper, porcelain jasper, common 
jasper, agate jasper, and opal jasper. 


Second Species. Opal. 


Werner divides this into four sub-species, pre~ 
cious opal, common opal, semi-opal, and wool 
opal. 


Third Species. Pitch+stone. 

The colours afe black, green, brown, red, and 
occasionally grey. [toccurs. always massive in great 
beds and rocks. Internally, its lustre is shining. 
It is commonly translucent in a small degree, 
brittle, and pretty easily frangible. 

Pitch-stone is fusible without addition: occurs 
in beds of the newest porphyryand floetz trap form- 
ation; andis found in Saxony, Hungary, in seve- 
ral of the Hebrides, and. in Dumfriésshire. 


from whence it receives its appellation. 


7 Some ' 
of its varieties bear a striking resemblance to pitch, » 
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Obsidian. 


The principal colour is velvet-black. It always 
vccurs in angularly roundish-pieces. Internally “ 
is splendent. Some of the varieties are translucent, 
others semi-transparent. It is hard, easily frangi- 
ble, and not very heavy. 

Obsidian occurs insular in the newer porphyry 
formation, and is found in Hungary, Iceland, in 
Peru, and various other countries. When cut and 
polished, it is sometimes used for ornamental pur- 
poses, and mirrors for telescopes have been formed 
of it. lt probably owes its origin to fire., 


Fourth Species. 


Fifth Species. Pearl-stone. 


Its colour is generally grey, sometimes black and 
red. It occurs vesicular, and the vesicles are long 
and roundish, with a shining pearly lustre. It is 


translucent on the edges, not very brittle, very easily 


frangible, and rather light. 

Pearl-stone is found in beds of porphyry, near 
Tokay, in Hungary, in the north of Ireland, and 
the Hebrides. 


Sixth Species. Pumice-stone. 


Its usual colour isa light yellowish-grey, passing 
into different neighbouring shades. It is small, 
and lengthened vesicular: its internal lustre glis+ 
tening, generally translucent in the edges, soft, and 
seldom semi-hard, very brittle, easily frangible, and 
swims in fluids.. 

It cécurs in various situations, generally accom- 
panied by rocks that belong to the floetz trap form- 
ation; ‘and though usually classed among vol- 


‘canic productions, in some situations it evidently 


is of aquatic origin.. It is found in the Lipari 
islands, in Hungary, Iceland, and om the banks of 
the Rhine; and is used for polishing stenes, 
metals, glass, and ivory; and also for preparing 
parchment. ' 


Seventh Species. . Fedspar 


Is divided into four sub-species; compact fel- 
spar, common felspar, adularia, and Labradore 
stone. 


Eighth Species. Pure Clay. 
Is snow white, with occasionally a yellowish 


tinge, and occurs in kidney-shaped pieces, which ° 


have no lustre. It is opaque, soils very little, a= 
heres slightly to the tongue, is light, and intermedi- 
ate between soft and friable. jin “ag 

Pure clay is found immediately under the soil, 
accompariied with foliated gypsum and ¢ lenite; 
dt Halle, in Saxony, only. ; 


Ninth Species. Porcelain Earth. 


The colour is generally a reddish-white, of vari- 
ous degrees of intensity. It occurs massive and dis- 
seminated; its particles are fine’and dusty, slightly 
cohering, and feeling fine and light. : 


It is found in beds in gneiss, accompanied with. 


quartz and other substances, in Saxony, at Passau, 
Limoges, and in Cornwall. In China and Japan, 


where it is called kaoliny it is very abundant. It - 


forms the basis of china ware. 


Tenth Species. Common Clay. 
This is divided into six sub-species, as follow = 
1. Loam, of a yellowish-grey colour, frequently 
spotted with yellow and brown, and occurring 
massive. It is dull and weakly glimmering, co- 


lours a little, adheres pretty strongly to the tongue,’ 
with 


and feels slightly greasy. It is often mixed 
sand, gravel, and iron ochres i 
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2. Potters clay is of two kinds, earthy and slaty. 
‘The earthy is of a yellowish and greyish-white co- 
jour in general; occurs massive; is opaque, colours 
a little, feels somewhat greasy, and adheres strongly 

tothe tongue. Slaty potter’s clay is generally of a 
dark ash-grey colour, and feels more greasy than 
the preceding. It occuts in great rock masses, and 

in alluvial land. Both: kinds are universally distri- 
buted, and are of great importance in the arts and 
in domestic economy. 

3. Pipe clay is greyish-white, passing into yellow- 


ish-white, occurring massive, of a glimmering © 


lustre, and having its particles pretty coherent. It 
feels rather greasy, is easily frangible, and adheres 
pretty strongly to the tongue. 
_ 4. Variegated clay is commonly white, red, and 
yellow, striped, veined, and spotted. It occurs mas- 
Sive, is soft, passing into friable, feels a little greasy, 
and adheres somewhat to the tongue. It is found 
in Upper Lusatia. ~ AS) te 


5. Clay-stone is commonly grey or red, with ° 


various intermediate tints. {t occurs massive, is 
dull, opaque, soft, pretiy easily frangible, feels 
rather meagre,and does not adhere to the tongue. 
It forms vast rock masses, occurs in bedsand veins, 


and is found in Saxony, in Scotland, and in Shet- | 


land. 
6. Slate clay is of a grey colour, presenting se- 
_ veral varieties. It is massive, internally dull, 


opaque, pretty soft, mild, easily frangible, adheres a» 


little to the tongue, and feels meagre. It is gener- 
ally found wherever the oval, floetz trap, and al- 
luvial formations occur. 


_ Kleventh species. Polier, or polishing-stene,. 


Is of a yellowish-grey colour, striped, and the co- 
tours alternate in layers. It occurs massive, is dull, 
‘very soft, adheres to the tongue, feels fine but 
meagre, and is nearlyswimming. It is found in 
the vicinity of pseudo-voleanoes, though hitherto 
it has only been discovered in Bohemia. 


Twelfth species. Tripoli 


é. be of a yellowish-grey colour, passing into ash- 
grey ; Occurs massive, is internally dull, very soft, 
feels meagre and rough, does not adhere to the 
tongue, and is rather light. It is found in veins 
and beds in floetz rocks in Saxony, in Derbyshire, 


and many other countries besides Tripoli, from __ 


whence it was first brought. Its use in polishing 
metals and minerals is well known? 


gy 


Thirteenth species.  Alum-stone 


Is of a greyish-white colour, occurs massive, 
shews a tendency to crystallization, is soft, passing 
to friable, and light. 
Rome, from whence the famous Roman alum is 


manufactured. ‘ 


Fuurieenth species. Alum-earth. 


The colour is a blackish-brown, and brownish- 
' black; it is massive, dail, feels a little meagre, and 
somewhat greasy ; is intermediate between soft and 
friable, and light. It is found in beds of great 
magnitude in alluvial land, and in flgetz trap form- 
ation in several parts of Germany, in Naples, 
and in France. It is lixiviated to obtain the alum 
it contains. 


Fifteenth species. Alwm-slate 


Is divided into two sub-species, as follow: 

i. Common alum-slate is between a greyish and 
» blueish-black colour, occurs massive, and in‘ balls, 
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‘alum. 


‘ent countries, but particularly in Scotland. 


It is found at Tolfa, near 


' shades. 
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is soft, not very brittle, easily frangible, and nor 

very heavy. PA 

_ 2. Glossy alum-slate is of an intermediate co- 

lour,‘ between blueish and iron-black ; occurs mas- 

sive, with a shining semi-metallic lustre, and in | 
other respects resembles the former. It is found in 


_beds and strata in Saxony, France, Scotland, and 


Hungary; and affords considerable quantities of 


Sixteenth species. Bituminous shale 


Is of a brownish-black colour, and occurs mas- 
sive. Internally, its lustre is glimmering; it is 
very soft, rather mild, feels rather greasy, is easily 
frangible, and not particularly heavy. 

It is found with clay-slate in the coal formation, 
in Bohemia, England, Scotland, and other coal 
countries. ; 


Seventeenth species. Drawing slate, or black 
chalk, — 


Its colour is a greyish-black, with a tinge of 
blue; .it occurs massive, is: opaque, colours and 
writes, is soft, mild, easily frangible, feels meagre 


but fine, and is rather light. 


It is found in primitive mountains in France, 
Germany, Sceland, Scotland, and the Hebrides. 
When of a middiing degree of hardness, it is used 
for drawing. 


Eighteenth species. Whet-slate. 


The common colour is greenishegrey ; it is mas=— 
sive; internally, weakly glimmering, semi-hard, 
feels rather greasy, and is not particularly brittle or 
heavy. It occurs in primitive mountains in Saxony, 
Bohemia, and the Levant. When cut and polished, 
it is used for sharpening knives and tools. 


Nineteenth species. | Glay-slate. 


Its principal colour is grey, of which. there are 
many varieties. It occurs massive; internally its 
colour is glistening, the substance opaque, scft, 
pretty easily frangible. It is found in vast strata in 
primitive and transition mountains in many differ- 
When: 
split into thin and firm tables, itis used for roofing 
houses, and other purposes. 


Twentieth species. Lepidolite. 


Its colour is a kind of peach-blossom, red, verg- 
ing on lilac-blue, and occurs massive. Its internal 
lustre is glistening; it is translucent, soft, easily 
frangible, and easily melts before the blowpipe. 
Hitherto it has only been found in Moravia, where 
it lies in gneiss. a ; 

Twenty-first species. . Mica, or Glimmer. 


Its common colour is grey, of great variety of 
It occurs massive, disseminated in thin 
tables and layers in other stones, and crystallized 
either in equilateral six-sided tables, or in six-sided 
prisms. ‘Fhe surface of the crystals is splendent; 
internally, shining and splendent. In thin’ plates, 
‘it is transparent; but in larger masses only translu- 
cent on the edges. It is semi-hard, feels smooth 
but not greasy, elastically flexible, and more or 
less easily frangible. 

It forms one of the constituent parts of granites 
gneiss, and mica slate, and is almost peculiar ta 
the primitive mountams. Itwas formerly used in- 
stead of glass, for windows and lanterns. 


Twenty-second species. Pot-stone. . 
Its colour is a greenish-grey, of cea degrees 
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of. intensity. is massive ; lustre, internally, glisten- ; 


ing and pearly, translucent on the edges ; soft, feels. . 
greasy, and is. very difficultly frangible. 
It occurs in beds, or is indular; and is found in 


the country of the Grisons, in Saxony, and proba- . 
bly in Hudson’s- bay and is nearly allied to indu- . 


sated tale. ec 
Twenty-third species. Chlorite, 
Which see. 
Twenty-fourth species. Hornblende, 
Which see. ) 
) Twenty-fifth species.. Basalt. . | 


The usual colour is greyish-black, of various de- - 
grees ofintensity. It occurs massive in blunt and 
rolled pieces, and sometimes vesicular. 
it is commonly dull. 
concretions, which are generally columnar, and 
sometimes upwards of 100 feet in length. Com- 
mionly opaque, semi- -hard, brittle, very difficultly 
frangible, melts without: addition; and is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the floetz trap formation. It 
occurs in’ strata, beds, and veins, in almost every 
quarter of the globe, and is very abundant in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and in other parts of the British Eu- 
ropean dominions. 


tures. 
‘Wacke. > . 
The-colour isa greenish-grey, of various degrees 


of intensity. 
dull, somewhat glimmering, opaque, usually soit, 


Twenty-sirth species. 


more or less easily frangible, and not particularly 


heavy. 

It is said to belong exclusively to ade floetz trap 
formation, where it occurs in beds and above clay, 
and also in veins. It is found in Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Sweden. 


“Clink-stone . 


Ts commonly of a dark greenish-grey. colour, al- 
ways massive, and occurring in irregular columns, 
and tabular distinct concretions. It is usually trans- 
lucent on the edges, brittle, easily frangible, and. 
when struck with a hammer sounds like a piece of 
metal. ii ; 

It is said to belong to the floetz trap formation, 
and generally rests on basalt. Its found in Lusa- 
tia, Bohemia, South America, and in the ‘isle of 
Lambash, in the frith of Clyde. . wi 


Twenty-eighth species. 


Is divided into two sub-species : 

1. Slag lava is of a greyish-black colour, passing 
into other shades.’ Externally it is spotted, occurs 
vesicular and knotty, is generally opaque, semi- 
hard, brittle, easily frangible, ‘and not erie tad 
heavy. 


Twenty-seventh species. 


Lava 


2. Foam lava is of a dark greenishaprey colour, » 


occurs small. and fine, vesicular ; externally, glim- 
mering, slightly translucent on the edges, brittle, 
easily frangible, and light. 
founded with pumice-stone, from which, however, 
it differs very much. On account of its lightness, 
it is, used with advantage in arching vaults and . 
other kinds of building. 


Twenty-ninth species. Gide Earth. 


~ Tts colour is a celaden green, of various degrees 
of intensity. 
bular pieces, and. also disseminated.-Iniernally, it is 
dull, streak glistening, very, soft, easily fiangible, 
and light. © 


‘and adheres to the tongue. 


Internally, . 
It is usually found:in distinct ~ 


It is useful for building, as ° 
a touch-stone, as a flux, and in glass manufac- 


It occurs massive and vesicular, is’ 


It has often been con-. 


t 


It occurs massive, in angular and glo- 


It is principally found in amygdaloid, in Saxony, 
Bohemia, | Scotland, and other places, and is used 


by painters. 
Thirtieth species. Lithomarge 


Is divided into two sub-species. 


1. Friable lithomarge, or. rockmarrow, is. snow- , 
white,or yellowish-white, occurs massive, asa crust, : 
and disseminated ; is generally coherent, feels greasy, ; 


Saxony. . : 


Is found in tin veins, in., 


2. Indurated lithomargei is most commonly white, : 


of which it presents several varieties ; is massive; in- 


ternally dull; streak shining, very soft, easily fran- : 
gible, feels greasy, and adheres strongly to; the , 


tongue, 
. Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria,. &c. 


Thirty-first species. Rock Soap : 


It, occurs in veins of porphyry, &c. in- 


Is of a brownish or pitch-black colour; massive: ! 


and disseminated, dull, opaque, does not soil, writes 
like drawing-slate, is easily frangible, and adheres 
strongly to the tongue. 


It is found imbedded in rocks of the floetz: trap. | 
formation, in Poland, and in the isle of Sky, but is’ - 


very rare, and found only in small quantities. 


Yellow Earth. 


Thirty-second species. . 
The colour is ochre-yellow, of different degrees 


’ 


of intensity ; it is massive, streak somewhat shining, * 
soils, writes, is very soft, adheres pretty strongly 


to. the tongue, and feels somewhat greasy. It oc- 
curs in beds with iron-stone, in Upper Saxony, and 


_ is employed as a pigment. 


To the clay genus; likewise, belong / adhesive 


slate, float-stoue, pinite, and. umber, which may be. 


considered as recent discoveries, 


FIFTH GENUS. 
Tare Genus. 
First Species. Bole. 
. Tis colour is. cream-yellow, passing into vari- 
ous other shades ; is commonly massive, very. soft, 


easily frangible, feels greasy, gives a shining streak, 
adheres to the tongue, and is light. 


It occurs.in © 


_rocks belonging to the newest floetz trap forma- , 
tion, and is found in beds of wacke or basalt, in Sie _ 


lesia, Italy, &c. It was formerly employed ‘in me- 
dicine, but is now used only as a pigment. . 


Native Tale Earth. 


Thecolour is yellowish-grey, passing into cream- 
yellow. It occurs massive, tuberose, and of other 


Second species. 


shapes; is internally duil, almost opaque, soft, 
frangible without much difficulty, and adheres 2. 


little to the tongue. 

It is found in beds of serpentine, but only hi- 
‘therto i in Moravia. 
Third species. Meerschaum, 


The usual colour is yellowish-white. It occurs 


massive, is internally dull, opaque, streak shining, 


is soft, adheres strongly to the tongue, feels a little 
greasy, and is nearly swimming. 


“4% 


v 


> * 


{t is principally * 


found in Natolia, in Sames, Hungary, Moravia, - 
Spain, and America, Itis much used in the manu. * 


facture of heads of tobacco-pipes. 
. the Turks eat it as a medicine. 


Fuller’s Earth. « 
The colours are. greenish-white, grey, olive, and 
oil-green, It is massive ; internally dull,. usually 


opaque, gives a shining. streak, ds very. soft, _ feels; ; 
greasy, and is not particularly heavy. 


Fourth species. 


_ It is said that 
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_. It is found in different situations in England, 


Saxony, Alsace, and Sweden; and is of essential 
usein cleansing woollen cloth, from which property 
it receives its name, — : 


Fifth species. Neaphrite, ; 


‘ 


Which see, 
Sixth species. Steatite. 
The principal colour is white, of which it pre- 


sents many varieties. It occurs massive, dissemi- — 


nated, in crusts, and crystallized in six-sided 
‘prisms. Internally it is dull, streak shining, very 
soft, rather difficultly frangible, and feels greasy. 
__It is found in beds and veins in serpentine in 
Norway, Sweden, Saxony, England, Scotland, and 
China, It is used ia the manufacture of porcelain, 
and for other purposes, . 


Seventh species. Serpentine, 
Which see. ; 
Evghth species. - Schiller-stone. 


Its colour is olive-green, usually disseminated 
and massive; lustre shining, is soft, slightly brit- 
tle, and easily frangible. It occurs imbedded in 
serpentine, and is found in the Harz, in Saxony, 
Corawall, and Ayrshire. It is often confounded 
with Labradore hornblende. 


Ninth species. .Tale. 


This is divided into three sub-species. * 
1. Earthy tale is of an intermediate colour be 
tween greenish-white and light greenish-grey; fri- 
able, strongly glimmering,soils a little, feelsrather 
greasy, and occurs in tin veins near Freyberg in 
Saxony. . oes 


2. Common or Venetian tale is principally of | 


an apple-green colour, massive and disseminated, 
and in delicate and small tabular crystals, It is 


almost always splendent and sbining, translucent, 


in thin leaves transparent, flexible, but not elastic ; 
soft, easily frangible, feels very greasy, and ap- 
proaches to light. 

_ It is almost wholly confined to the primitive 


snountains, where it is found imbedded in serpen- 


tine, and also in veins. It is found in the Tyrolese 
Alps, in Switzerland, and in Saxony. 
3. Indurated tale is of a greenish-grey colour, of 
various degrees of intensity, occurs massive, is 
shining, passing to glistening, strongly translucent 
on the edges, soft, feels rather greasy, and is fran- 
gible without particular difficulty. It is found in 
' primitive mountains in Tyrol, Austria, Scotland, 
and the Shetland isles. . ott 
; Tenth species. Asbest. 

See AsBesTos.. 

Eleventh species. 

Which see, 

Fwelfth species. Actyndlite 

Is divided into the following sub-species : 

i, Asbestous actynolite is of a greenish-grey-cd- 
‘Jour, occurs massive, disseminated, and in capillary 
Crystals; is internally glistening, transluceit on 

the edges, soft, brittle, not easily frangible, nor 
particularly heavy. It is found in mineral beds in 


Cyanite, 


Saxony, and other parts of Germany. 
2. Common actynolite is gerierally of a green 
_leak-colour, passing into other shades of the same ; 
it occurs massive, and likewise crystallized in very 
oblique six-sided prisms, is. splendent, externally, 
semi-hard, rather brittle, and not easily frangible. 


At-is found in beds in primitive mountains;. in’ 


Saxony, Switzerland, Norway, and Scotland. 


3, Glassy actynolite is principally of a moun-. 
tain-green colour, of various degrees of intensity. ; 


- Occurs Massive; or in thin six-sided. acicular crys- 


tals, is shining and vitreous, strongly translucent, 
brittle; easily frangible; semi-hard, and is found in 
similar situations with the preceding... 


Thirteenth species. Tremolite. ; 


(oa 13 4 
This is divided into the following. sub-species : 
1. Asbestous tremolite is of a whitish ~eoglour 

with a tinge of yellow, grey, red, or green: itoc- 

curs massive, and in capillaryandacicular crystals: 


-internally glistening, very soft, easily frangibie,and 


translucent onthe edges, Hw etl rs 
2. Common tremolite is nearly of the same colour 
as the preceding, occurs massive, and in.long anil 
very oblique four-sided prisms: internally, is shin- 
ing and glistening, translucent and, semi-transpa- 
rent, semi-hard, and pretty. easily frangible. i 
5. Glassy tremolite is yellowish, reddish, greyish, 
and greenish-white ; oceurs massive, and crystal 
lized.. - Internally, is shining and pearly ; is com- 
posed of very; thin prismatic concretions, which 
are.again collected into very thick. prismatic con- 
cretions, _It is translucent, brittle, and pretty 
easily frangible, and is said to emit a phosphoric 
light when rubbed in the dark. 1. fags 
Tremolite is principally found imbedded in pri- 
mitive mountains, particularly the mountains -of 
Tremola, in Switzerland. It is also found in differs 
ent parts of Germany, and in Scotland. 
Sahlite, lately discovered in Sweden, likewise 
belongs tothe tale genus. 


SIXTH GENUS. 
Care Genus. . 
First species. Rock Milk. 


Its colour is yellowish white; it is composed of 
dully, dusty particles ¢enerally weakly cohering, 
feels meagre yet fine, soils very much, andis very 
light. Itis found in fissures and holes of moun- 
tains composed of floetg lime-stone, in Switzei- 
land. . dip 

Second species, Chalk. | 


Its colour is principally all yellowish-white: it 
occurs massive, disseminated, and as crust. over 
flint. Intérna!ly,is dull, opaque, soils, writes, soft, 
sometimes very soft, very easily frangible, feels 
meagre, and rather rough ;effervesces strongly with 
acids, and is found principally on the sea-coast, 


‘though the Chiltern range in England is wholly 


composed of it. It is used for polishing and cleans- 
ing metals, glass, &¢. and in some places as @ 
manure, and cement in building. __ 
Third species. Lime-stone _ 

Is divided into several sub-species: . ; 

1. Compact lime-stone is of two varieties, com-. 
mon compact: lime-stone, and rov-stone. The 
former is generally of a grey.colour, but is fre- 


quently veined, zoned, striped, or clouded ; ‘occurs 


massive, and in rolled pieces; is. translucent on 
the edges, semi-hard, brittle, pretty easily frangi- 
ble ; is almost entirely confined, like lime in ge- 
neral, to the floetz mountainsy occurs in sand, 
stone, and.coal formations, in England, Scotland, 
and many other’countries; and is frequently used 
for building or making roads, or when burnt, for 
“Kmanure and cement. ~ ead eH gh 
The Jatter, or roe-stone, is of a Pe akiighot 
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colour, is massive ; internally dull, composed of 
smalland fine-grained globulardistinct concretions; 
semi-hard, brittle, not very easily frangible; oc- 
-eurs in beds in considerable quantities in Saxony, 
and is solely used for manure, for which its admix- 
ture with marle admirably fits it. . 

2. Foliated lime-stone is likewise of two kinds, 
granular lime-stone, and cale spar. The former 
is commonly whitish, but presents many vari- 
eties of that colour; is massive, occurs almost 
always in granular distinct concretions, is more or 
Jess translucent, semi-hard, brittle, easily frangi- 
ble, is peculiar to the primitive and transitive moun- 
-tains, and is chiefly found in [taly, whence it is 
distributed over Europe, for the purpose of statu- 
ary. The white marble of Paros, or granular lime- 
stone, has long been celebrated. Scotland furnishes 
some beautiful varieties of marbles, whose uses are 
well known. | , bhi 

The latter, or calc spar, is principally white, but 

has manyshades. It occurs massive, disseminated, 
and crystallized, either in six-sided prisms or 
three-sided prisms. The lustre alternates from. 
splendent to shining and glistening, and is most 
commonly vitreous. The massive varieties are 
translucent, and sometimes even transparent. It 
is found venigenous in almost every rock from gra~ 
nite to the newest floetz trap, occurs in a great 
variety of mineral veins, and is very universally 
disseminated, but is found particularly beautiful 
in Derbyshire, in Ireland, Saxony, France, ahd 
Spain. 
3. Fibrous lime-stone, is.of two varieties, com- 
mion fibrous lime-stone, and fibrous lime-stone, or 
calc sinter. The former is commonly greyish, red- 
dish, or yellowish-white; massive, lustre glistening, 
fragments splintery, more or less translucent, 
semi-hard, and occurs only in small veins. 

The latter, or calc sinter, is principally white, 
of which it exhibits several beautiful varieties ; 
occurs massive, and also in many particular ex- 
ternal forms; internally is glimmering and pearly. 
It is commonly found in curved lamellar distinct 
concretions, is more or less translucent, semi-e 
hard, brittle, and easily frangible ; it is discovered 
in almost every lime-stone country. The grotto 
of Antiparos, and similar situations, afford striking 
instances of calc sinter. Itis the alabaster of the 
ancients, and is still used in statuary. ~. ' 

4. Pea-stone is commonly yellowish-wWhite, mas- 
sive, internally dull, opaque or translucent on the 
edges; soft, very easily frangible ; and is found in 
grreat-masses in the vicinity of the hot springs at 
Carlsbad in Bohemia. It is composed of spheri- 
cally round distinct concretions. All the varieties 
of lime-stone effervesce with acids. _ , 


Fourth species. Schaum, or foaming earth, 


Is principally of a light yellowish colour ; occurs 
massive and disseminated; is intermediate be- 
tween shining and glistening; presents large, 
coarse, small, and fine-grained distinct concre- 
tions; is generally opaque, soft, completely fria- 
ble; feels fine, but not greasy, and cracks a little. 
It is found in eavities of the oldest floetz lime-stone 
in Thuringia, and in the north of Ireland. 


Fifth species. Slate spar. 

Its colour milky, and greenish or reddish-white ; 
oecurs massive; lustre intermediate between shin- 
ing and glistening, and completely pearly ; frag- 
ments slaty, translucent, soft, and pretty easily 
rangible. It is found in lime-stone beds in primis 


tive mountains, and is produced in Norway, Sax« 
ony, and Cornwall., “ 
Sixth species, Brown spar. 


This is divided into the following sub-species ¢ 

1. Foliated brown spar, is principally white and 
red, with several varieties of each. It occurs 
massive, globular, with tabular impressions, and 
frequently crystallized, externally shining, inter 
nally alternating from shining to splendent. It is 
found in granular distinct concretions of all mag- 
nitudes ; is more or less translucent, semi-hard ; 
alittle difficultly frangible, and occuis in’ veins 
generally accompanied with calc spar, &c. in the 
mines of Norway, France, Gertnany, England, and 
other countries. . 

9. Fibrous brown spar is of a flesh-red, passing 
into rose-red ; occurs massive, lustre glistening, 
fragments splintery, in other respects resembling 
the preceding. Hitherto it has been found only in 
Hungary and Transylvania, . 

Seventh species. Rhomb spar. 


Its colours are yellowish and greyish-white, 
occurs only in regular middle-sized rhombs; lus- 
tre splendent, generally intermediate between 
transtucent and semi-transparent ; is semi-hard, 
brittle, easily frangible, and is found imbedded in 
rocks belonging to the tale genus in Switzerland, 
Sweden, and on the banks of the Loch-lomond in 
Scotland. . 


Eighth species. Schaal-stone. 


The most common colour is ereyish-white ; it 
occurs massive, is shining and nearly pearly, 
translucent, pretty hard, brittle, easily frangible, 


‘and has been hitherto found only in the Bannat of 


‘Tameswar, accompanied by copper ore. 
Ninth species. Stink-stone. 


Its colour is wood-brown, passing into various 
other shades. It occurs massive, and sometimes * 
disseminated through gyps, is dull or glimmering | 
internally, translucent on the edges, rather soft, 
easily frangible, and when rubbed, emits an urin- 
ous smell. It is found in considerable quantities 


in the district of Mansfield in Thuringia. 
Tenth species. Marle, 
Which see. - | 3 
Eleventh species. ‘Bituminous marle slate. 


Its colour is intermediate between greyish and 
brownish-black; it is massive, from glimmering to. 
shining, fragments slaty, usually soft, not very 
brittle, easily frangible, and streak shining. It is 
found in beds along with the oldest floetz lime- 


_gtone, and contains much copper intermixed with 


it, on account ef which it is usually smelted im 


Thuringia. 
Twelfth species. Cale inf. 


The colour is yellowish-grey; it is generally 
perforated or marked with the impressions of other 
substances, also amorphous, ramose, and corroded. 
Internally dull, substance opaque, soft, easily 
frangible, and approaching to swimming. It oc- 
curs in alluvial land, and is found in ‘Thuringia, at 
Gotha, and other placesin Germany. 


Thirteenth species, \ Arragone. 


The principa! colours are greenish-grey, andiron- 
grey. Itoccurs crystallized in perfect equiangular 
six-sided prisms; the lustre is glistening, passing into 


shining, and is vitreous ;it is semi-hard, brittle, not 


, 
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particularly heavy, and plurpluresces a little. It 
was first discovered in the province of Arragon, 
whence its name, imbedded in gyps, but has since 


.been found in some other countries of the con- 


tinent. 
Fourteenth species. Appatite. 


The usual colours are white, green, blue, and red; 
it generally occurs crystallized, the radical form of 
which is the equiangular six-sided prism. Exter- 


nally itis splendent, internally shining and resin- 


ous. It is commonly transparent, semi-hard, 
brittle, easily frangible, and occurs in tin veins in 
Saxony, Bohemia, and in Cornwall. © It kas been. 
confounded with schor!, &c, 
_ Fifteenth species. Asparagus or spargel stone. 
The principa} colour is asparagus-green; it cce 
eurs only crystallized in equiaugular six-sided 
prisms, is internally shining, most frequently 
translucent, semi-hard, easily: frangible, and brit- 
tle. Hitherto it bas been found only in Marcia in 
Spain, though supposed to be produced in Norway, 
It.is nearly allied to appatite. ae 


Sixteenth species. Boracite. 


Its colours are yellowish, smoke and greyish- 
white, passing to asparagus-green; it occurs in 
crystallized cubes, with the edges and angles trun- 
cated, internally shining, commonly semi-transpa- 
reat, semi-hard, brittle, and easily frangible. Hi- 
therto it has been discovered only at Luneburg in 
Hanover. 


Seventeenth species. Fluor, 
Which see. 
' Eighteenth species. Gyps. 


This is divided into the following sub-species: | 
. 1. Gyps earth is of a yellowish-white colour, pass- 
ing into some allied shades, is intermediate be- 


tween fine scaly and dusky, dull and feebly glim- 


mering, soils a little, feels meagre but soft and fine, 
andvis light. It is found, though rarely, in gyps 
countries, and is formed in the samae manner as 
rock milk. It is used as a manure. 

2, Compact gyps, is commonly ash-grey, passing 
into smoke and yellowish grey, is massive, inter-. 


nally dull, feebly translucent on. the edges, very soft, 


frangible without great difficulty, and is employed 
in architecture, and sculpture, under the name of 
alabaster. . 

3. Foliated gyps is commonly white, grey, or 
sed, presenting spotted, striped, and veined colour 
délitieations. It occurs massive, and in blunt- 
édged pieces, but seldom in crystals. Internally it 
alternates from shining and glistening to glimmer- 
ing, is translucent and duplicating, very soft, and 
not’ particularly difficuitly frangible. It has been 
confounded with granular lime-stone. 

-&.. Fibrous gyps is principally white, grey, and 
red, with various shades of each. It occurs massive 
and dentiform, the internal lustre is uswally glisten- 
ing and~ pearly, commonly semi-transparent and 
translucent, very soft, and easily frangible. 

Fossils: belonging to the gyps formation occupy 
different situations. They are found in Switzer- 
land, Thuringia, Derbyshire, Cornwall, Moffat in 
Scotland, and other places, sabe" 

~Gyps, when burnt, forms an excellent cement, 
and is used for many ornamental purposes. - 


Nineteenth species, Selenite. 


Its principal colour is snow-white, passing into 
other neighbouring shades: is Senerally massive, 


found. 


but not unfrequently crystallized in pretty oblique 
six-sided prisms, the crystals seldom large, but in- 
ternally shining and splendent. Fig. 12. 

Selenite is completely transparent, soft, some- 
what flexible, riot very frangible, and is found in 
the oldest gyps formation, in single crystals in clay 
beds in the newest formation, and in other sifua- 
tions, It is‘;common in Thuringia, at Montmartre 
near Paris, Shotover near Oxford, and in the isle of 
Sheppy. It is employed in taking the most delicate 
impressions, for crayons and other purposes. 


Twentieth species. Cule spar. 


The colour is milk-white with various allied 
shades. It is massive, occurring in large, coarse, 
and small ground distinct concretions. The lustre 
is shining, passing into splendent, translucent, soft= 
ish, very easily frangible, and not particularly 
heavy. It is found in salt rocks in Salzbourg. 

To the calc genus are also referred phosphorite, 
whieh forms a great bed in Estremadura in Spain; 
and the anhydrite, found in the duchy of Wirtem- 
berg. 

SEVENTH GENUS. 
Baryte Genus. 
First species. Withertte. 


Is commonly of a light yellowish-grey colour 
genetally massive, but sometimes crystallized in 
six-sided prisms, or double six-sided pyramids. The 
lustre of the principal fracture is shining ; the frag- 
ments generally wedge-shaped. It is translucent, 
somewhat semi-hard, brittle, easily frangible, and 
pretty heavy. Fig. 13. . 

It melts, without addition, before the blowpipe, 
into a white enamel, and occurs in veins along with 
heavy spar, lead-glance, dc. at Anglesark in Lan- 
cashire. Combined with muriatic.acid it may be 
used in medicine, though a very active pvison of 
itself. \ ; 

Second species. Heavy spar or baryte. 

See BaryTEs. 

EIGHTH GENUS. 
STRONTIAN Genus. 
First species: Strontian. 

The usual colour is intermediate between aspa- 
ragus and apple-green; it occurs most commonly 
massive, but sometimes crystallized in a circular 
six-sided prism. The crystals are scopiformly and 
manipularly aggregated. The lustre of the princi- 
pal fracture is shining, of the cross fracture glisten- 
ing. It is translucent ina greater or less degree, 
soft, and semi-hard, brittle, easily frangible, dis- 
solves in acids with effervescence, and occurs along 
with lead-glance, heavy spar, &c. at Strontian in 
Argyleshire, the only place where it has yet been 


Second species. . Celestine 


Is divided into two sub-species: 

1. Fibrous celestine, is of an intermediate colour, 
between indigo-blue and blueish-grey; it occurs 
massive and in plates, and also crystallized, show- 


ing a tendency to prismatic distinct concretions ; 


is translucent, soft or semi-hard, easily frangible, 
and pretty heavy. It is found in Pennsylvania and 
in France. 

2. Foliated celestine, is-of a milky-white colour, 
falling into blue; it occurs massive, and also crys= 
tallized in six-sided tables intersecting each other. 


- It has a glistening lustre, is strongly translucent, © 


softish, not particularly brittle, easily frangible, and 
hard. It-occurs sometimes in sulphur beds, and is 
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found very finely crystallized i in Sietiys and like- 
wise near Bristol. 
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= ‘The substances included in this class are‘ confined 
to those which are feund in a natural state‘ only; 
and the'greater part of them Lal aie to be formed by 
the agency Of water, air, &c. 


©» The: distinguishing characters of fossil salts are, 


their taste and easy solution. ' They ‘resemble each 
otherso closely, that the term saline consistence is 
used to express whatever relates to hardness, tena- 
ah and frangibility. 


First species. 


-It may be divided into the two following sub- 
species : 


Natron, ot iia tunel soda. - 


1. Common natron, is of a yellowish or bcp: . 


white colour, occurs in fine flakes or in dusty par- 
ticles, has a sharp alkaline: taste, effervesces with ' 
nitric acid, is .easily soluble in water, and strikes 
blue vege table tinctures green. It occurs as an: ef- ° 
florescence in the surface ‘of soil, or on the sides 
and bottoms of lakes that occasionally become dry. 
it is found in very large quantities in Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Egypt, and in yrinat other countries 
of. the Old) World. 

2. Radiated natron, or natural: satel is wot a grey- ° 
ish or yellowish-white colour, oceurs in crusts or 
crystallized in capillary’or acicular crystals, is glis- 
tening and translucent, and ts found in large quan- 
tities'in sgt: province of Sukana; in Aa and in 
Southern Africa. 

Bhsiont is: principally employed ‘in the manufac- 


ture of glass, soap, and for washing: Itis also used 


as a'flux-after being purified 
Second species, Natural ene 


“The colour is greyish or yellowish- white, ap- 
proaching to.snow-white; it is. flaky, sometimes 
verges to solid and massive, is, of a saline consist- 
ence, and tastes saltly cooling. Placed on hot iron, 
it hisses and detonates; is usually found in thin 
crusts on the surface of the soil at particular sea- 
sons of the year, particularly in hot climates. It is 
also met with in various countries of Europe, and 
is much used in making gunpowder, in medicine, 


and the arts. eV we ig 
s. The greatest part, however, emp Lt manufacture of leather, as a medicine, for prevent- 


‘ed for those purposes, is an artificial preparation 
from the refuse of animal and vegetable bodies un- 


dergoing putrefaction, and mixed with calcareous, 


and other earth. 


_ Third species, Doser Rock-salt 


Is divided into two sub-species : 2 i? 

‘1. Rock or stone-salt, which is of two kinds, fo-' 
liated and fibrous. . The former ‘is commonly of a 
white or grey colour, occurs massive and dissemi- - 
nated, and also crystallized in cubes ; in general is 
strongly translucent,rather hard seasily frangible, and 
feels somewhat greasy. The latter is greyish, yel- 


lowish, and snow-white; occurs massive, is strongly - 


translucent, verging tosemi-transparent, decrepitates 
when laid on burning coals, and is found in beds 
lying over the first or oldest floetz trap formation. 
It forms whole hills at Cordova in Spain, is found 
also in Germany, and almost every country in the 
world. . At Nantwich in Cheshire it has long been 
dug. its use is as general as its dissemination. It 
ig employed as a daily seasoning for our. food, as 
a manure, in various manufactures, and for pur- 
POSES too numerous to mention. 

> Lake-salt occurs,either in thin, plates, which 


are formed on the:surface of salt-lakes, of in grains 
at their bottom.  Itis translucent, and of a saline 
consistence, It is found in Cyprus, near the Cas- 
pian Sea, and in various parts of Africa. » 


Fourth species. Natural sal ammoniac. © 


The colour is commonly greyish or yellowish- 
white. It is of a saline consistence, and is flaky, 
with an urinous taste. It issometimes found mas- 
sive, stalactitic, tuberose, botryoidal, and crystal- 
lized. Itis the product of volcanoes and pseudo- 
volcanoes, and is found in Italy, Sicily, in the vici- 
nity of inflamed beds of coal both in England’ and 
Scotland, and in several countries of Asia. « 


Fifth species. Natural Epsom salt. 


Colour a greyish- -white. It occurs in “capillary 
efflorescences, and is mealy or flaky, ofa saline con- 
sistence, and taste saltly bitter. It is found ds an 
efflorescence, on clayey stones or BYps- rocks, at 
Sena, at Solsatara, in Hungary and Bohemia. It 
is also contained-in many mineral springs, particu- 
larly those’ of Epsom, whence it derives its name. 
Epsem salts are much ‘used as an easy purgative. 
Considerable quantities of magnesia may be obtain- 
ed from them. — 


Sixth species. Natural Glauber salt. 


The colour is usually greyish and yellowish- 
white. It occurs in the form of mealy efflores- 
cences, in crusts, and sometimes crystallized in aci- 
cular and,in six-sided prismatic crystals. Inter- 
nally it is shining, with a vitreous lustre,, is soft, 
. brittle,easily frangible,and has a cooling but a saltly 
bitter taste. 

It is found on the borders of salt-lakes, on 
moorish ground, on old.and. new-built walls in 
different countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
is used as a purgative medicine, and in some places 


asa substitute for soda i in the manufacture of white 


glass. 


Seventh species. Natural alum 


As ofa yellowish or greyish-white colour ; oceurs 
asa mealy efflorescence, or in delicate. capillary 
crystals ; has asweetish astringent taste, and ispro-~ 
duced in various situations in Scotland, Germany, 
Italy, | Spain, Sweden, and in Egypt. 

-Alum is employedas a mordant in dyeing, in the 


ing wood from catching fire, and for Lng es ani- — 
mal substances from putrefaction, 


' Eighth species. Hair salt, 


The principal colours are snow, yellowish, and. 
ert iiemmbite. It occurs in delicate capillary. crys-. 
tals; has asaline renisPhobre and a sweetish. as- 
tringent taste. 

. Hair salt is found in different mine countries on» 
the continent, at Whitehaven in England, and near 
Paisley in Scotland, and bears a striking resem- 
blance to fibrous gyps. 


Ninth species. Rock lutter. : 


The colour is light-yellow.or greyish-white. It 
occurs massive and tuberose, ‘is translucent, has a 
saline consistence, or swectish-sour astringent taste, 
and feels a little greasy. It oozes out of fissures of © 
rocks of alum slate, and is found in Lusatia, Thu-. 
ringia, Denmark, Siberia, and near Paisley in 


Scotland. . 
Tenth species. Magurak vitriol 


_Is divided into the three following sub-species : 
1. Iron vitriol, is commonly of an emerald and 


‘ 
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,verdigris green. It occurs massive, tuberose, sta- 
Jactitic, and crystallized in different figures; is 
¥ splendent and vitreous, has a saline consistence, 
_and a sourish astringent taste, . It is found usually 


along with iron pyrites, by the decomposition of , 


which ,it_ is formed, in different countries of con- 
tinental Europe, in many of the English mines, 
-and in America.. Itis employed to dye linen yel- 
-low, and wool and silk blacky in the preparation 
‘of ink, as a paint, &c, poh eel 
2. Copper vitriol, is usually of a dark sky-blue 
“eolour. it occurs massive, disseminated, stalacti- 
‘tic, dentiform, and. crystallized; is translucent, 
~soft, very brittle, and has a styptic taste. It is 
found in various mining countties, in Wicklow, 
and in Anglesea. It is used in cotton and linen 
“printing, and when prepared is employed by pain- 
ters. 
8. Zinc vitriol, is of a greyish, yellowish, red- 
-dish, and greenish-white colour. It occurs tube- 


,a saline consistence, and’a styptic taste. It is 
“produced ‘most abundantiy where much blende 


occurs, and is found in Austria, Hungary, and . 


‘Sweden, | psy 

Here it must be remarked, that borax, though 
.80 well known by name, is without a place in the 
Wernerian system, as it is uncertain whether or 
no it occurs in a solid state, It is most probable 


‘See Borax. 
The new genus stallite, of which only one spe- 
cies, cryolite, has been found in Greenland; seems 
“properly to come under this head. 


CLASS III. 
, INFLAMMABLE FOSSILS. 


: Fossils belonging to this class, are light, brittle, 
-mostly opaque, yellow, brown, or black, seldom 
erystallized, and never feel cold. They are more 


* “that it occurs only in solution in certain lakes. 


nearly allied to the metallic than to the earthy or - 


saline classes. . : 10} 


FIRST GENUS. 
SuLPuHUR Genus. 
First species. Natural sulphur, 


it contains the two following sub-species: 

1.Common natural sulphur, is ofthe colour 
the name expresses, .but of different degrees of 
-intensity. It occurs massive, disseminated, and 
crystallized in octahedrons or double six-sided 
pyramids, is internally between shining and glis- 
‘tening, translucent, in crystals frequently trans- 
“parent, very soft, easily frangible, and light. 

It is found in masses in gyps, in veins that 


traverse primitive rocks, in nests of limestone, 


and in other situations, and is produced in every 
quarter of the world, though in the British do- 
‘Minions it seems to be confined to [reland. 

_ 2 Volcanic natural, sulphur is of the colour 
the name imports, but with a considerable tinge 
of green. It occurs corroded, vesicular, perfo- 
rated, amorphous, and sometimes as.a sublimate 
in flowers; is glistening and resinous, and trans- 
-lucent in a slight degree. It. is found only in 
volcanic countries, and among lava, bat is pro- 
‘duced in great abundance; and is employed in 
»Medicine, in the composition of gunpowder, and 
.@8 a vapour in whitening wool and silk. 

_ SECOND GENUS. 
. Bituminous Genus, See BITUMEN. 


. «Hirst species Browh coal, See C0416 - 


_ other kinds of coal, at Meissner in Hessia. 


‘species : 


FOURTH GENUS: 
' GRAPHITE Genus. 
Lirst species. Glance coal. 


This is divided into two sub-species: 
1. Conchoidal glance coal, is of an iron-black 


-colour, of:difterent degrees of intensity, occurs 


massive and vesicular, internally~shining, bor- 
dering sometimes on semihard, brittle, easily 
frangible, and light. It burns without flame or 
smell, and bas ‘hitherto been found only in the 
newest floetz mass formation, accompanied with 
The 
fracture is conchoidal. 

2. Slaty glance .coal, is of a dark iron black co- 
lour, occurs massive, is shining and glistening, 
soft, very ‘easily frangible, light, and intermediate 


between sectile and brittle, It is found imbedded 


in masses, beds, and veins, in primitive, transi- 


~tive, and floetz rocks, and is produced in Spain, 
rose, stalactitic, and coralloidal, is translucent, of - 


Savoy, Saxony, Bohemia, and:in the isle of Arran 


in Scotland, Its principal fracture is more or less 


slaty. 
Second species. Graphite. 
This contains two sub-species : 


1, Sealy graphite, .is commonly of a dark steel- 
grey colour. It occurs massive and disseminated, 


_is usually glistening, fracture -scaly-foliated, is 
. very soft, perfectly sectile, writes and soils, feels 
_ very greasy, and is rather difficultly frangible. 


2. Compact graphite, is rather blacker than the 
preceding, is internally glimmering with.a metal- 
lic lustre, fracture fine-grained, in other respects 
agreeing with the preceding, It usually occurs in 
beds, and is’ found near Keswick in England, in 
Ayrshire in Scotland, and in various other parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The fiaer Kinds 
are first boiled in oil, and then cut into pericils. 


_-The coarser parts and sawings are melted with 


sulphur, and then cast into coarse pencils for the 
use of artificers.. It.is likewise applied to various 


_. Other purposes, under the vulgar name of black 
lead, ie 


Third species.’ Mineral charcoal. 
The colour is a-greyish-black. It occurs in 
small angular and somewhat cubical-shaped pieces, 


‘is glimmering, with a silky lustre, soils strongly, 
‘is soft, and light, It is found in thin layers in dif- 
ferent kinds of coal, and is widely disseminated. 


FIFTH GENUS, 
Resin Genus. See REsinse 
Amber. 
This is divided into’ the two following sub- 


First species. 


i ‘i iG 4 MER § 

1. White amber, is of a straw-yellowish colour. 
It occurs massive, and sometimes associated with 
the following sub-species, is glistening with a re- 


“sinous lustre, fracture conchoidal, and simply 


* 


‘translucent. 


2. Yellow amber, is of a wax-yellow colour, 
passing into several neighbouring shades, It oc- 
curs always in indeterminately angular blant- 
edged pieces, is externally, dull, internally splen- 
dent, with a vitreous and resinous lustre, It is 


“transparent, soft, rather brittle, pretty easily 
frangible, fight, arid swimming. It burns with a 
‘yellow-coloured flame, emitting an agreeable 
‘odour; whew rubbed, it acquires a strong nega- 


‘tive electrical virtue ; is fowrd in layers of bitu- 
“minous wood, and n moor coal, on’ sandy sea- 
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shores, and frequently floating on the sea. — It is 
chiefly produced on the coasts of Prussia, in 
Sweden, Norway, &c. and according to some has 
been found in the alluvial land wear London. It 
admits of a fine polish, and is cut into necklaces, 
bracelets, snuff-boxes, and various other articles. 
The oil and acid obtained from it are used in me- 
dicine. reli btnrs 
Second species. “Honey-stone: 
See MELLITEs. 


CLASS TV. 
METALLIC FOSSILS. 
Platina. 
First species. Native platina. 


The colour is very light steel-grey, approaching 
to silver-white, It occurs in flat,, smooth, and 
smallish grains, externally shining, lustre metal- 
lic, intermediate between semihard and soft, com- 
pletely malleable, pretty flexible, and very heavy, 
its specific gravity being about 15.6. 

Platina is the least fusible of metals, and does 
not amalgamate with mercury. It has hitherto 
been found only in sand accompanied with other 
metals, and is produced im South America, and 
probably also in St. Domingo and Barbadoes, 
From-the peculiar qualities it possesses of resist- 
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img the action of many salts, of remaining onale . 


tered in the air, and of receiving a fine polish, 
it has been rendered subservient to several pur- 
poses in chemistry and the arts. See Puati- 
wuM. . avg 
SECOND GENus. Gold. 
First spesies. Native Gold. 


This is divided into three sub-species: 

1. Gold-yellow native gold, is of a perfect co- 
lour, corresponding to its name. It seldom occurs 
massive, often disseminated in membranes, in 
-roundish and flattish pieces, in grains, and also 
crystallized in cubes, oetahedrons, simple three- 
sided pyramids, garnet dodecahedrons, and acute 
double eight-sided pyramids. External lustre of 
the crystals is splendent; internally it is glim- 
mering, passing into glistening. It is soft, com- 
pletely malleable, flexible, and uncommonly heavy. 
It is found in veins, beds, disseminated in rocks, 
and in grains, in almost every country of the 
world, but commonly in too small. quantities to 
be collected for use. America and Africa supply 
the largest quantities. 

2. Brass- yellow native gold, is principally of 
the colour of brass, occurs disseminated, capillary, 
moss-like, reticulated, and in leaves, aiso crys- 
tallized in thin six-sided cnbes, and is rather 
lighter than the preceding. It is found in dif- 
ferent situations in Bohemia, Transylvania, and 
Norway. 

3. Greyish-yellow native gold, is of a brass- 
‘yellow colour falling into steel-grey, occurs in 
very small flattish grains like platina, and is found 
with that metal, See AuruM. ae LS 


THIRD GENUS. Mercury. See HypRaReYRUM. 
First species. Native mercury, or quicksilver. 


The colour is tin-white: it occurs perfectly 
fluid in globules, is splendent, and has a metallic 
lustre, does not wet, feels very cold, and is un- 
commonly heavy. Before the blowpipe it is vola- 
tilized, without any smell. It is usually found in 
cinnabar at Idria, ‘Xt occurs in a compact lime. 


- diate colour between tin and silver-white. 
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stone, andhere it is very abundant. It is likewise 
produced in different parts of Germany, France, 
Spain, and in very large quantities in Peru. =~ 

The uses of quicksilver are multifarious, and 
cannot be enumerated in this place. 


Second species. Natural amalgam. 


Fluid, or semi-fluid amalgam, is of an interme- 
It oc- 
curs in small massive pieces, and in balls, also 
disseminated and crystallized in different forms. 
Externally it is shining and splendent, is soft and 


somewhat fluid; when cut or pressed, it emitsa 


creaking sound like natural amalgam, and is un- 
commionly heavy. 


Third species. Mercurial horn-ore, or corneous mer 


CuTYs 


Is of an ash-grey colour of various degrees of 
intensity ; occurs very rarely massive, but com- 
monly in small. vesicles, internally crystallized 
and splendent. It is soft, sectile, easily frangible, 
and heavy. It is usually found with the other 
species of mercury, and is produced in the same 
countries. It was first discovered in the mines of 
the Palatinate, 


Fourth species. Mercurtal liver-ore, or mercurial be~ 
patic-ore. 


Compact mercurial liver-ore, is of an interme- . 
diate colour between dark-red and lead-grey, oe- 
curs massive, is glistening and glimmering inter- 
naily, opaque, soft, sectile, easily frangible, and 
uncommonly heavy. It is the most common ore 
of mercury at Friaul in [dria. 

Fifth species. 


Dark-red cinnabar, is principally of a perfect 
cochineal red, occurs massive, disseminated, in 


Cinnabar. 


'blunt-cornered pieces, in membranes, amorphous, 


dendritic, fruticose, and crystallized. » The 
crystals are small, splendent externally, and 
shining internally. ‘The .massive cinnabar its 
opaque or translucent on the edges, very soft, sec- 
tile, easily frangible, and uncommonly heavy. 

Bright-red cinnabar is of a lively scarlet-red 
colour. It occurs massive and disseminated, is © 
‘internally glimmering, substance opaque, streak 
shining, soils,,is very soft, sectile, very easily 
frangible, and very heavy. Both belong to the 
same countries with quicksilver. In Idria, Spain, 
_and Peru, this genus is most abundant. It does 
not occur in Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, or 
Ireland, From the ore of cinnabar the greatest 
part of the mercury used in commerce. is ob- 
tained. a4 


FOURTH GENUS. Silver. 


First species. ative silver. . : 


Common native silver is of the colour the . 
name expresses. It occurs massive, disseminated, 
in pieces, plates, and membranes, as well as in 
other forms, besides being crystallized in cubes, 
octahedrons, four-sided rectangular prisms, double 
six-sided pyramids, double three-sided pyramids, 
and hollow four-sided pyramids. It is soft, per- 
fectly malleable, common flexible, and very heavy 


when pure. -It appears to belong to the ‘newer 


primitive rocks, where it occurs in veins, and is 
usually accompanied with heavy spar and quartz, 
Antimonial silver. 

The colour is intermediate between tin-white 
and silyer-white. It occurs massive, disseminated, 


Second species. 
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and crystallized, is externally glistening, inter- 


nally shining and splendent, with a metallic lustre.’ 


‘It is found in coarse, small, and’ fine granular 
distinct concretions, is sectile, not very difficultly 
frangible, soft, and uncommonly_heavy. It con- 
tains upwards of 80 parts of silver, It occurs in 
veins composed of calx, spar, &c. in Spain, Ger- 
many, and other countries, 

Third species. Arsenical silver. 


The colour is tin-white, passing into silver- 
white, It occurs massive, disseminated, globular, 
and crystallized; is softish, sectile, and very 
heavy. It contains about-12 parts of silver, much 


"arsenic and iron, and is usually found with na- 
tive arsenic and other minerals in Germany and. 


Spain, but is a rare mineral. 


Fourth species. Corneous silver-ore, or horn-ore. 

The colour is most frequently a pearl-grey, of 
all degrees of intensity. It occurs massive, dis- 
seminated, in membranes, balls, and -also crys- 
tallized in cubes and in acicular and capillary 
crystals. It is more or less translucent, soft, 
perfectly malleable, and heavy. It contains up- 
wards of 60 parts of silver, aud is found always in 
veins, It is widely distributed over the globe, but 
it is most abundant in South America. It is 
sometimes found in Cornwall, and receives its 
name from cutting like horn. 


Fifth species. Silver-black. 


The colour is a blueish-black, whence its name. 
It occurs massive, disseminated, and in various 
other forms, of all degrees of consistence, from 
friable to solid. It gives a shining metallic streak, 
soils very little, is easily frangible, sectile, and 
heavy. It is found with silver-glance and 
hornore in Hungary, Bohemia, Norway, and 
Siberia. 

Sixth species. Silver-glance 


Is of a dark-blackish lead-grey colour, occurs 
usually massive, disseminated, in membranes, 
&c. and also crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, 
garnet dodecahedrons, and double eight-sided py- 
ramids. Externally it is shining and glistening ; 


- internally it alternates from shining to glistening, 


and has a metallic lustre. It is soft, completely 
malleable, pretty flexible, and uncommonly heavy, 
containing upwards of 80 parts of pure silver 3 and 
is found in veins, along with native silver and 
other minerals, in Hungary, Austria, and other 


countries of Europe, but more particularly in: 


Mexico and Peru. 


Seventh species. Brittle silver-glance. 
The colour is intermediate between iron-black 


and dark lead-grey. It occurs massive, dissemi- © 


nated, in membranes, and frequently crystal- 
lized in equiangular six-sided prisms, and rect- 
angular four-sided tables. Externally it is highly 
splendent, internally shining and glistening. It 
is soft, brittle, easily frangible, and uncommonly 
heavy, containing upwards of 60 parts of silver. 
It is found always in veins, accompanied with 
other minerals, and principally in Hungary and 
Saxony. 
Eighth species. Red silver-ore. 


Dark-red silver-ore is intermediate between co- 


chineal red and lead-grey. It occurs massive, 


disseminated, dendritic, in membranes, and crys- 
tallized in equiangular six-sided prisms. It is ex- 
ternally splendent; internally it alternates from 
shining to glimmering. The massive varieties are 


opaque; the crystallized passing from setni to 
transparent. It is soft, sectile, easily frangible, 
and heavy, 

This species occurs always in veins, accompa= 
nied with other minerals, and is found in Bohemia, 
Hungary, Norway, and other countries. 


Ninth species. White silver-ores 

The colour is a very light lead-grey. It occurs 
massive and disseminated, has a metallic lustre, a 
shining streak, is soft, slightly flexible, easily 
frangible, and heavy. It contains large quanti- 
ties of lead, sulphur, and antimony, and scarcely 
10 parts of silver. It is always found in VEINS, 
and chiefly near Freyberg. 


Tenth species. Black silver-ore. 


The principal colour is iron-black, inclining to 
Steel-yrey. It occurs massive, disseminated, and 


erytallized in three-sided pyramids. Internally 


it is shining with a metallic lustre. It is semi- 
hard, sectile, easily frangible, and heavy. See 
ARGENTUM. 


FIFTH GENUS, Copter. See Currum. 


First species. Native copper. 
The colour is copper-red, but frequently tar- 
nished. It occurs massive, disseminated, and in 
various other forms, besides being crystallized in 
cubes, dodecahedrons, &c. It is intermediate 
between semihard and soft, completely malleable, 
common flexible, difficultly frangible, and very 
heavy. It is usually found in veins and some- 
times in beds, and is produced in Cornwall, An- 
glesea, the Shetland islands, and many other 
countries of Europe, Asia, and America. Cop- 
per may be applied toa vast number of useful 
purposes, and is next to iron the most necessary 
of metals. 


Second species. Copper-glance. 


Compact copper-glance is usually of a dark 
lead-colour, passing into blackish-grey. It occurs 
massive, disseminated, in membranes, and occa- 
sionally crystallized; externally shining, inter- 


nally between shining and glistening. It is soft, 
perfectly sectile, easily frangible, and heavy. 


Third species. Variegated copper ore. 

Its colour, when dug, is intermediate between 
copper-red and pinchbeck-brown, but it soon be- 
comes tarnished. It occurs massive, disseminat- 
ed in plates, membranes, and crystallized in oc- 
tahedrons. It is soft, slightly sectile, easily 
frangible, and heavy; and is found in beds, veins, 
and rocks of different formations, in Cornwall, 
and various parts of continental Europe. It 
yields about 70 parts of pure copper. 


Fourth species. Copper pyriies. 


“When fresh, its colour is brass-yellow, of dif 
ferent shades according to its richness. It occurs 
Massive, disseminated in membranes, &c. and’ 
also crystallized in various figures, Externally 
it is intermediate between glistening and shining, 
internally soft; is between semihard and soft, 
brittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 


Fifth species. White copper ore 


Is of an intermediate colour between silver- 
white and bronze-yellow: occurs massive and 
disseminated ; is internally glistening, with a me- 
tallic lustre; rather soft, brittle, easily frangible, 
and heavy. It is found in veins and mineral beds 
in primitive mountains, and is produced in Corn- 
wall, in different parts of Germany, in Siberia, 


| 
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end in South America; but it is one of the rarest 
species of copper ore. 


‘ 


Grey ‘y copper ore, or Fubl ore. — 


” ‘The most common. colour is steel-grey : it oc- 
éurs massive, disseminated, and also crystallized 
in tetrahedrons, octahedrons, and garnet dodeca- 
hedrons. ‘It is more or less’ gemihard, brittle, ea- 
sily frangible, and heavy; and is found in the 
newer primitive rocks, and likewise in transitive 
and floetz rocks, in sevéral mines of Cornwall, in 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Siberia, and 
Chili. It is usually smelted on account of the 
gopper it contains. 


Sixth species 


Seventh species. 


o lopper. black. 


The colouris usually intermediate between bine- 
ish and brownish-black: it occurs massive, OL 
disseminated, and as a coating, to other ores of 
copper; is always more or less cohering, and 
heavy, contaihing from 49 to 50 parts of copper. 
It is usually found with copper pyrites, &c. and 
is produced in Silesia, Germany, France, Sweden, 
Norway and Siberia. «Sometimes it is very beau- 
tiful. 


| Bigtoh specie. ‘Rid copper ore, 


‘ Compact red copper is usually of a dark cochi- 
meal-red colour: occurs massive, in membranes, 
crowded, amorphous, and also disseminated. In- 
fernally_ it is glimmering, inclining to glistening, 
with a semimetallic lustre: it.is opaque, semibard, 


brittle, easy frangible, and heavy. , 


Ninth species» Tile ere. 


Earthy tile ore is usually of a red hyacinth 
eolour; massive, disseminated, and incrusting 
copper pyrites; is intermediate between friable 
and solid, soils slightly, i is almost always coherent, 
and is heavy. It is found in veins, commonly 
accompanied with native copper ore and mala- 
ehite. . 


‘Tenth species. 


Earthy copper azure is of 2 smalt-blue edlour's ; 
usually friable, and dissetninated ; ‘is composed of 
dusty particles, does not soil, is chiefly cohering, 
and approaches to heavy. It is found in small 
quantities, usually accompanied with malachite 
and copper green, in different parts of Cermanys 
in Norway, ‘and Siberia, 


lopper a2ure, 


7 


Eleventh species. Malachite, which ‘see. 


Trvelftb species. Copper greet. 


‘The principal colour is verdigris-green, . of dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity: it usually” occurs 
massive, disseminated, and coating malachite: is 
internally shining ; more or less translucent, soft, 
not very brittle, easily frangible, and intermediate 
between heavy and not particularly heavy. Itis 
found i in the same geognostic situation with mala- 
chite, in Cornwall and other countries, but is 
rare, by .< Riis . 
Thirteenth species. .Iron-shot copper green. 

Earthy iron-shot ¢opper greefr is usually of an 
olive-green colour: occurs massive, and. dissemi- 
nated. is dull, soils a little, soft, passing, into 
friable, not very brittle, easily frangible, and not 
particularly heavy. 

Fourteenth species, Copper emerald, 
~The colour is an emerald-green. It occurs in 
érystallized ‘six-sided prisms, which are exter- 


nally and internally vain with a vitreous lus- 
tre, and translucent. It is semibard, brittle, and 
not particularly heavy 5 and is found in the re~ 
moter parts of the Russian dominions, and on the 
Chinese frontiers. ' 


Fifteenth species, Copper mica 

Is usually of an emerald-green colour : it oc- 
curs massive, disseminated,, and occasionally 
‘crystallized i in very thin six-sided tables. Lixter- 
nally it is smooth and spiendent, internally splen- 
det, with a pearly lustre. The massive varieties 
are translucent s the crystallized transparent. It 
is soft, sectile, ar very brittle, nor particularly 
heavy $ and has hitherto been found only in veins 
in Cornwall, where it passes under the unscicntifie 
name of foliatic arseniat of CORDET: 


Sixteenth species. Lentichlér ore. 


The colour is sky- blue, sometimes passing into 
verdigris green. ‘ It o¢curs crystallized i in small, 
flat, double, ‘four-sided pyramids; is externally 
shining; translucent, soft, rather brittle, an 
very easily frangible. Hitherto it has been, found 
only in Cornwall. 


Seventeenth species. Oliven ore. 


Foliated oliven ore is of a perfect olive-green : 
seldom occurs massive, usually in drusy ‘crusts, 
and in smali crystals, presenting acute rhom- 
boids, and, oblique four-sided prisms. Internally 
it.is glistening, with an adamantine lustre. It is 
very soft, sectile, and heavy in a low degree; and. 
has hitherto been found only in Cornwall. 


SIXTH GENUS. Iron. 


~ First speren - Native iron 


Is of alight. steel-grey colour, inclining to sil- 
ver white : it has hitherto been found only ramose; 
internally it is imtermediate between glimmering 
and glistening, with a perfect metallic lustre, and 

a hackly fracture. It. is. between soft and semi- 
fare, perfectly malleable; common flexible, diffi- 
cultly frangible, and uncommonly heavy. Hi- 
therto it has been found only in loose masses on 


“the surface of the earth, and is a rare produc- 


tion. 
Second species. Iron pyrites.: 

Common iron pyrites is usually of a perfect 
bronze-yellow colour: it occurs massivé, dissemi- 
nated in membranes, and also crystallized in 
cubes, octahedrons, dodetahedrons, icosahedrons, 
and leuzite crystals. It is hard, brittle, and 
heavy, and when rubbed or struck with steel, emits 
a stroug sulphureous . smell, It occurs in almost 


every kind of mineral repository, ‘but most com- 


monly in granite ; its geographic distribution is 
equally exténsive, but it is principally valued on 
aveount of the sulphur which may be extracted 
from it by sublimation. | 


Third species. Magnetic pyrites 

Is of an intermediate colour between bronze- 
yellow and copper-red :. . It. o¢eurs massive and dis- . 
seminated ; is internally shining, with a metallic 
lustre, passes from hard to semi-hard, is brittle, 
éasily frangible, and ‘heavy. It is attracted by 
the magnet 5 is found only in primitive moun- 
tains, in Caernarvonshire, in several parts of Ger- 


inany, in Norway and Siberia 5 and is used for 
thé same purposes as common pyrites. 


MINERALOGY. 


| Fourth species. Magnetie iron-stone. 


Common magnetic iron-stone is of an iron 
black colour: is massive, disseminated, and also 
crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, and garnet. 
‘dodecahedrons, and rectangular four-sided prisms. 

Jt is externally shining; internally between splen- 
dent and glistening, with a metallic lustre: is in- 
 térmediate between hard and ‘semihard, brittle, 

and heavy. It occurs most frequently in primi-’ 

tive mountains, and is found.in the Shetlands, 

many parts of Germany, and other countries, 

particularly Sweden. When pure, it affords excel- 
lent bar iron, | ; 

 “~Fifih species. Tron glance. 

Common iron glance is usually of a dark steel- 
grey colour, with several different shades. It 
commonly ocetrs massive and disseminated, and 
also crystallized in flat, double, three-sided py-. 
ramids, and in double .three-sided pyramids. 
Externally it alternates from’ splendent to 
glistening; intérnally it is most commonly 
glisténing.’’ It is hard, brittle, heavy, and rather’ 

- difficultly fratigible. It oceurs in beds and veins 
in primitive and’ ‘transitive. mountains, and is 
found in considerable quantities in Sweden and 
other: countries, and affords, when smelted, an 

- excellent malleable iron. | 


Sixth species. Red ironstone. 


Red iron froth, The colour is intermediate be- 
tween cherry-red and brownish-red. It. occurs 
commonly friable, massive, sometimes coating 
and disseminated, and is composed of scaly par- 
ticles, which are glimmering, and have a semi- 
metallic lustre. It soils strongly, feels greasy, 
ong pretty heavy. 
and chiefly in primitive mountains in Lancashire, 

Cornwall, Norway,: Germany, and: Chili, and 
produces. good iron. 


’ 


Seventh species. Browz iron-stone. 


Brown iron froth is of.an intermediate colour 
between steel-grey and clove-brown, and is be- 
tween friable and solid. It Gecurs massive, coat- 
ing; spamous, &c. and is composed of scaly par- 

ticles, shining and glistening, with a metallic lus- 
tre, It soils strongly, feels greasy, and is very 
light. It is commonly found lining drasy cavities, 

_in brown hematite, in the Shetland isles, in various 
parts of Germany, and in Chili. 


Eighth species. Sparry ivon-stone. 

“The principal colour is a light yellowish-grey, 
_which, on exposure to the air or heat, changes 
~into brown or black. It occurs massive, disse- 
minated, with pyramidal impressions, in plates, 

and erystallized. It is foundin granular distinct 
concretions, commoniy tratislucent on the édges, 
semihard, not very brittle, easily frangible, and 
heavy. It is chiefly confined to the primitive and 
floetz mountains, and is produced in small quan- 

_ tities ia England, Scotland, and Ireland but on 
the continent it is in some places very. abundant, 
and affords an iron which is excellently adapted 
for steel-making. a} 


» 


és: Ninth species. Black iron-stone. 


- Compact black iron-stone, is of an intermediate: 
colour between blueish-black, and dark steel-grey : 


it: occurs massive, tuberose, reniform;.&c, It is- 
semihard, brittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 


It is found usually in veins, : 


Tenth species. Clay ivon-stones 


. Reddle is of a light brownish-red, passing into 
cherry-red ; it occurs only massive ; soils strongly, 
and writes, is sectile, easily frangible, and rather 
heavy. Itis chiefly found in the newer clay-slate, 
and is produced pretty abundantly in Germany and 
Siberia. .The coarser varieties are ‘used by the 
carpenter, the finer by the painter, under the name 
of red-chalk. 


Eleventh. species. Bog iron-ere, 


Morass ore is. of a yellow-brown ‘colour, some- 
times friable, sometimes coherent, and occurs 
massive, corroded, in grains, and tuberose. it 
soils pretty strongly, fecls meagre’ but fine, and is 
lightish.: se 


Blue tron-earth. 


Twelfth species. 


When fresh it is whitish, but soon becomes cf 
an indigo-blue colour, of different degrees of in- 
tensity; ‘it occurs massive, disseminated, and 
thinly coating; the particles are dull and dusty ; 
it soils slightly, feels fine, and is lightish. t is 
found in nests in clay-beds, and other situations, 
in the Shetland isles; Iceland; Sweden,-and Si- 
beria. 


Thirteenth species... Green iron-earih, 


 Friable green iron-earth is of a siskin-green co» 

lour, occurs massive and disseminated, is more 
or less cohering, soft, fine, easily frangible, and 
intermediate between particularly heavy and 
heavy. HDG tab 


Fourteenth species. Cube ore. 


- The colour is olive-green, of different degrees 
of. intensity ; it occurs massive, and cr stallized 
in small cubes, is translucent, soft, brittle, and 
not particularly heavy... lt is found in veins, but 
hitherto only in Cornwall. See FeRRUM, 


Lead, 
First species.’ Lead glance. 


Common lead glance is of a fresh lead-grey 
colour, of different degrees of intensity; it oc- 
curs massive, disseminated, in membranes, &c. 
and also crystallized in cubes, octahedrons, four- 
sided prisms,’ six-sided’ pristns, and three-sided ta- 
bles. It is soft, sectile; externally easily frangible, 
and uncommonly heavy; and is found in veins 
and beds in primitive, transitive, and floetz moun- 
tains, at lead-hills in Lanarkshire, Derbyshire, and 
several other counties of England, Scotland, and 
Wales; besides being widely diffused over other 
parts.of the globe. It is most. frequently worked 
as an ore. of lead, but sometimes as. an ore of 
silver, 


SEVENTH GENUS; 


Second species.  Blue-lead ore 


Is of an intermediate colour between dark in- 
digo-blue and lead-grey; it occurs massive, and 
crystallized in perfect six-sided prisms, is soft, 
sectile, easily frangible, and heavy, and is found 
in veins with other minerals of the same class, 


but is altogether a rare fossil, nor has it hitherte 


been discovered in Britain. 

Third spectess 
-Is of a hair-brown:colour of different degrees of 
intensity ; it oOocurs: massive, and crystallized in» 
six-sided prisms, is feebly translucent, saft, not 
very brittle, easily frangible, and intermediate 
between heavy. and uncommonly heavy. It is 
found in veins, accompanied with, other. minerals, 
in Bohemia, Hungary, Brittany, and Saxony, 


Brown-lead ore. 
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splendent, with an adamantine lustre. 


MINERALOGY.) 


Fourth species. Black-lead ore. 


The colour is greyish-black, of different degrees 
of intensity 5 it occurs massive, disseminated, and 
crysta!lized in six-sided prisms; externally is usu- 
ally splendent, internally shining with an adaman- 
tine lnstre,is rather brittle, easily frangible,andheavy. 

It is found in veins, and almost always accom- 
panied with other kinds of lead-ore, at..lead-hills 
in Scotland, Bohemia, Saxony, and other mineral 
countries. 


Fifth spectes. White-lead ore. 


The colour is white, but has various shades; it 
eccurs massive, disseminated, in membranes, but 
most commonly crystallized. in prisms and pyra- 
mids, of different figures. Externally, it is spe- 
cular splendent, internally between splendent and 
glistening, with an adamantine lustre. It is soft, 
brittle, very easily frangible, and heavy, and is 
found in most places where the other species oc- 
cur, in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, &c. 
Next to lead glance it is the most common of the 
lead ores, but is seldom in sufficient abundance to 
become an object to the metallurgist. 


Sixth species. Green-lead ore. 


Its colour is grass-green, of various shades ; it 
generally occurs crystallized, in six-sided prisms, 


is always translucent, soft, rather brittle, very 


easily frangible, and heavy. It is produced in Scot- 


’ land and other countries, and is sometimes con- 


founded with the preceding species. 
Seventh species. Red-lead ore. 


Its general colour is a hyacinth-red; it occurs 


massive but rarely, sometimes in membranes, 
‘but most commonly crystallized in broad 
eblique four-sided prisms, is both externally 
and internally splendent, very soft, between 
brittle and sectile, easily frangible, and heavy. 
It is found in veins in gneiss and mica slate, 
accompanied with other fossils of the same kind, 
in Austria, Savoy, and Siberia, and]on account 
ef its beautiful colour is chiefly used as a 
pigment. . 


Eighth spteies. Yellow-vred ere. 


Its principal colour is wax-yellow; it is gene- 
rally crystallized in rectangular four-sided tables, 
eubes, octahedrons, equiangular eight-sided tables, 
and double eight-sided pyramids. Externally, it is 
shining and smooth, internally glistening, with 
a resinous lustre; it is translucent, soft, between 
brittle and sectile, easily frangible, and heavy. It 
is found in compact lime-stone in Carinthia, and 
some other countries of the continent. ; 


Ninth species. Lead vitriol, or vitriol of tead. 


_ The colour is yellowish-grey and greyish white; 
it occurs only crystallized in octahedrons of dif- 
ferent figures. Externally itis shining, internally 
It is of- 
ten semi-transparent, rather brittle, and heavy, 
and is found in Scotiand, Anglesea, and Spain. 


Tenth species. Lead earth. 


’ Coherent lead earth is usually of a yellowish- 
grey colour; it occurs massive, is internally glim- 
mering, usually opaque, soft, inclining to sectile, 
easily frangible, and heavy. It is found in primi- 
tive lime-stone in Derbyshire, Scotland, and many: 
other countries. See PLuMBUM,.: 


_ EIGHTH GENUS. Tithe 


First species. Tin pyrites. 


The colour is intermediate between stecl-grey 
and brass-yellow; it occurs massive and dissemi- 
nated, Internally is glistening, and has a metal- 
lic lustre, is semihard, brittle, easily frangible, 
and heavy. It melts easily, and has hitherto been 
found only in Cornwall. 


Second species. Tin stone. 


‘ The most common colour is blackish-brown ; 
it occurs massive, disseminated, in rolled pieces, 
in grains, like sand, but most frequently crys-- 
tallized in prisms and pyramids of different figures. 
Internally it is shining and glistening, it yields 
a greyish-white streak, is hard, easily frangible, 
brittle, and very heavy. It is found only in pri- 
mitive rocks, and is confined to a few situations, 
like all the tin genus. 


Third species. Cornish tin ore, or wood tin. 


The most usual colour is hair-brown, of differ- 
ent degrees of intensity; it occurs usually in 
rolled pieces, sometimes reniform with impres- 
sions. It is found usually in large and coarse gra- ° 
nular distinct concretions, is opaque, hard, brit-~ 
tle, easily frangible, and uncommonly heavy. It 
is infusible, and hitherto has only been. found. 
in Cornwall in alluvial land, accompanied with 
tin stone. See STANNUM. 


NINTH GENUS. Bismuth. 


First species. Native Bismuth, 


Its colour is silver-white, with an inclination to 
red; it occurs massive, disseminated in leaves, 
reticulated, and crystallized in small four-sided ta- 
bles, and in small and indistinct cubes, and three- 
sided pyramids, It is soft, sectile, rather diffi- 
cultly frangible, and uncommonly heavy; and is’ 
found in veins in primitive mountains in Saxony, 
and other parts of the continent; but it is doubt- 
ful if produced in Britain. 


_ Second species. 


The colour is a light Jead-grey ; it occu7’s mas-— 
sive, disseminated, and in acicular and capillary | 
crystals; it soils, inclines to sectile, is easily” 
frangible, and heavy. it is found always in veins, 
and is usually accompanied with native bismuth, 
chiefly in Saxony, Bohemia, and Hungary. 


‘Third species. Bismuth-ochre. 


The colour is a straw-yellow, passing into other 
neighbouring shades; it is massive and dissemi- 
nated, opaque, soft, not very brittle, easily fran- 
gible, and heavy. ‘This mineral is rare, and seems _ 
to be confined to a few places in Saxony and Bo= 
hemia. See BrsmuTuM. 


Bismuth glance. 


TENTH GENUS. Zinc. 


First species. Blende. : 
Yellow blende is of a-dark wax and sulphur yel- 
low colour; it usually occurs massive and disses * 


minated, but is sometimes crystallized in rect- 
angular four-sided prisms; it is shining and splen- : 


dent both externaily and internally, with an ada= 


mantine lustre ; is found in large and coarse gra- 
nular distinct concretions, is usually translucent, 
semihard, brittle, easily frangible, and heavy. 
It. phosphoresces when rubbed in the dark; occurs - 


- Am 
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most frequently in transitive mountains in Bo- 
hemia, and other parts of Germany. 


Second species. Calamine. 


‘The general colour is yellowish-grey, which 
passes into other neighbouring shades: it occurs 
massive, disseminated, cellular, corroded, &c. and 
crystallized in tables, cubes, pyramids, and 
prisms. Externally the crystals are splendent 
and shining; internally, between shining and 
glimmering. It is usually found in small and fine 

granular distinct concretions, is semihard, not 
very brittle, rather difficultly frangible,and heavy ; 
and is produced in beds in a floetz limestone form- 
ation, accompanied with irou-ochre, lead-glance, 
&c. It is met with in all the mine counties of 
England and Scotland, in Germany, and other 
parts of the continent; and when purified and 
roasted, is used for the fabrication of brass, which 
is a compound of zinc and copper. See ZiNcuM. 


ELEVENTH GENUS. Aatimony. 


First species. Native antimonys 


The colour is perfect tin-white: it occurs 
massive, disseminated, reniform, and probably 
crystallized; in the fresh fracture it is splen- 
dent, and has a metallic lustre. It is found 
usually in coarse, small, and five granular distinct 
concretions, is soft, sectile, easily frangible, and 
heavy in a low degree. It is produced in veins 
in Dauphiny and in the Harz, and disseminated 
in calx-par in Westermanriland, in Sweden; but 
is a rare mineral. 


. 


Second species. 


_ Compact grey antimony-ore is usually of a 
light lead-grey colour, occurs massive, dissemi- 
nated, and occasionally in membranes ; internal- 
ly is shining and glistening with a metailiclu stre, 
is soft, not very heavy, easily frangible, soils, 
and becomes more shining in the streak. It is 
found in Sweden and some other countries, but 
is the rarest sub-species. 


Grey antimony ores 


Third species. Black antimony ore 


Is of an iron-black colour, occurs only crystal- 
lized in rectangular four-sided tables, is internally 
shining with a metallic lustre; is soft, rather 
sectile, and heavy. In Cornwall it is found of 
peculiar beauty. 


Fourth species. Red antimony ore. 


Its colour is cherry-red; it occurs massive, 
often in membranes, but most frequently in de- 
licate capillary crystals; ‘both externally and 
internally it is shining, and has an adamantine 
lustre. It is found in coarse, small, and longish 
granular distinct concretions, is opaque, not very 
brittle, and easily frangible; but is a very rare. 
species. 


Fifth species. 


_ It passes in colour from snow-white to several 
neighbouring shades; occurs massive and in 
membranes occasionally, but most commonly 
crystallized in rectangular four-sided tables, 
cubes, and acicular and capillary crystals. It 
is found in coarse and small granular distinct 
- Concretions; is translucent, soft, rather sectile and 
heavy. Before the blowpipe, it becomes wholly 
volatilized. It is found in veins in Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Saxony. 


White antimony ore. 


Siath species. Antimony-ochre. 
The colour is.a straw-yellow, of various degrees 


of intensity ; it seldom occurs massive and dis- . 


Seminated, but usually as a coating on crystals 
of grey antimony ore. Itis dull, soft, not very 
brittle, nor particularly heavy.. 1tis found always 
in veins, in different parts of Germany, and is 
evidently found by the decomposition of grey 
antithony ore. See STisium. 


Cobalt. 
First species. White cobalt ore. 
When fresh fractured the colour is usually tin- 


TWELFTH GENUS. 


- white; it occurs massive, disseminated, &c. and 


also crystallized in cubes and double four-sided 
pyramids. It is found in coarse, small, and fine 
granular distinct concretions ; is semihard, brittle, 
not very difficultly frangible, and heavy. It 
easily melts before the blowpipe, emits a strong 
arsenical smell, and yields a white metallic glo. 
bule. It usually occurs in beds in primitive 
mountains, and is found in Sweden, Norway, and 
Silesia, 
Second species. Grey cobalt ore. 

On the fresh fracture its colour is light steel- 
grey inclining to white, but it becomes tarnished 
by exposure; it occurs only massive, disseminated, 
tubiform and specular; internally. it is glim- 
mering or glistening with a metallic lustre, is 
found in thick and curved lamellar distinct con- 
cretions, and is produced in Cornwail,- Norway, 
and various other countries. 


Third sbectes. Cobalt glance. 

The colour is a silver-white, slightly inclining 
to reddish: it is commonly massive and dissemi- 
nated, sometimes crystallized in different forms ; 
is externally splendent, internally between shin- 
ing and glistening, and has a metallic lustre. It 
is semihard, brittle, and not very easily frangible; 
and when struck with steel, emits an arsenical 
smell, It.is found in veins in various formations, 
in the different mine countries of the continent of 
Europe; and from it the greatest part of the co- 
balt in commerce is obtained, which is highly 
useful in the manufacture of glass, and as a paint. 


Fourth species. Black cobalt ore. 


Earthy black cobalt ore is of an intermediate 
colour between brownish and blueish-black, is 
composed of. dull, dusky particles, which soil a 
little, usually cohering, streak shining, and very 
light. 


Fifth species. Brown cobalt ochre 


Is of a liver-brown colour, passing sometimes 
into other neighbouring shades; it occurs mas- 
sive and disseminated, is internally dull, soft, 
sectile, easily frangible, and light; and appears 
to be peculiar to the floetz mountains in some 
parts of Germany and Spain. 


Sixth species. Yellow cobalt ochre 


Is usually of a dirty straw-yellow, occurs mas- 
sive, frequently much bursted and corroded ; it 
is internally dull, streak shining, soft, and rather 
friable, sectile, easily frangible, and light. It is 


the rarest species of cobalt ore, but most valued om 


account of its purity. 


Seventh species Red cobalt ochre. 
Cobalt crust is of a peach blossom-red colour, of 
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different degtees of intensity, occurs, most fre-— 
quently i in velvety drusy coatings, and dissemi- 
nated, is feebly. glimmering, bordering on. duil, 
scarcely soils, has a shining 


soft and light. See CopaLtum. 


THIRTEENTH GENUS. Lickel. 
First species. Copper nickel 

Is ofa red copper-colour of different. degrees of 
intensity; it occurs usually massive and dissemi- 
nated, is internally glistening, and has a metallic 
lustre. It is usually unseparated; sometimes, 
however,. it is found in coarse aud small granular 
distinct concretions, is semihard, ina high degree 
brittle, not. very easily frangible, and heavy. 
Before the blowpipe it emits an arsenical smell and 
odour,and afterwards melts,though with difficulty. 
It is found in Cornwall,. Norway, and many other 
countries, and is nearly allied to cobalt. 


Second spectes. Nickel ochre 


Is of an apple-green colour, occurs always as 
a coating or efflorescence, is composed of dull 
dusty particles, loose, or little cohering, feels 
meagre, and is light. It is found in the same sla 
tuations with the preceding species. It is not 
certain that. native nickel has yet been discovered, 
though it is: mentioned by some mineralogists, 
See NiccoLuM. ) 


oe 


F OURTEENTH GENUS. Manganese... 


First species. 
Radiated grey manganese ore is of a dark steel- 
grey | colour, occurs massive, disseminated, and 
crystallized i in prisms of different varieties. It is 
found in coarse, large, and small granular distinct 
concretions; soils strongly when “rubbed, is soft, 
brittle, rather difficuitly frangible, and not parti- 
cularly heavy. ‘It is produced in several counties 
of England and Scotland, and in different parts of 
Germany. 


‘ Grey manganese ore. 


Second species. Black manganese ore 


{fs of an intermediate colour between brownish- 
black and dark-greyish black, occurs massive, 
disseminated, and in octahedral crystals. It is 
found in small and fine granular concretions ; is 
opaque, semihard, brittle, and heavy; but is a 
rare mineral, apne hitherto found only in a few 
places of Germany and Spain. 


Third species. 
Is of alight rose-red colour, occurs massive and 
disseminated, is internally dull, translucent ina 
slight degree, hard, brittle, exiailig frangible, and 
heavy. It is found in veins in Norway, France, 
and some other countries. See MaGnesium. 
Molybdina. 


4 


First species. Molybdena. 
Its colour is a fresh burning lead-grey ; it oc- 


Red manganese ore 


_ FIFTEENTH GENUS. 


curs usually massive and disseminated, but also’ 


crystallized in six-sided tables, and ‘short six- 
sided prisms; internally it is splendent, the frac- 
ture perfectly foliated, and is found in large and 
coarse granular distinct concretions. It soils a 
littie, is yery soft, easily frangible, its thin leaves 
common flexible, sectile, feels greasy, and is 
heavy. It is one of the oldest of metals, and occurs 
only in primitive mountains, disseminated, or in 
veins; and is produced in Norway, Sweden, Bo- 
hemia, and other countries) See Mo.ysDENUM. 


streak, and is very. 


' with various impressions. 


SIXTEENTH GENUS. Arsenite 9. > 4 


First species. Native arsenice 
“When fresh broken it is of a light whitish lead. 


grey colour, but it speedily tarnishes 3 it occurs. 


massive, disseminate reniform, and in plates, 
{t is found in thin, 
curved, Jamellar, distin¢t concretions; in the 
streak it becomes shining and metallic, semihard 
in a high degree, very easily frangible, and between 
sectile and ‘malleable. It occurs only in primi- 
tive mountains, and in veins of a newer forma- 
tion, and is found ‘in various parts of Germany, 
in France, and in Chili. | ~ 


Sccond species. Arsenic pyrites. 
Common arsenic pyrites is, when fresh; of 
a silver-white colour, ‘but soon acquires a yel- 
lowish tarnish ; it occurs massive, disseminated, 
and also in crystals of various figures. In’ 
ternally, it is shining, with a metallic lustre; and 
is found usually unseparated, is hard, brittle, not 
easily frangible, and heavy. It occurs only in 
primitive mountains and in beds, and is produced 
in Norway, Germany, and Siberia. From. this 


ore the white oxide of arsenic is principally 


obtained. 


i 


Third species. Orpiments a ; 


Red orpiment is of an aurora-colour,of different 
degrees of intensity: it occurs massive, dissemi» 
nated in membranes, and also ‘crystallized in 
oblique four-sided and six-sided prisms. It ‘is 
translucent, but the crystals are transparent, is 
very soft, yields a lemon or orange-coloured 
streak, and is easily frangible. It is found both 


in primitive and floetz mountains, atid is pro- 


duced in Germany, France, Italy, and the West 
Indies. Ht is used as a pigment.’ ° i 

Yellow orpiment is of a perfect lemon-yellow 
colour, occurs: massive, and in very minute 
‘crystals, is found in large, coarse, and small an- 
gular granulated distinct concretions, is trans+ 
‘lucent, very soft, sectile, and common flexible, 
It occurs principally in floetz mountains; in se+ 
veral paris of Germany and the East. 


’ 


Fourth species. Arsenic biosm. 


The colour is a reddish-white and sndw-white$ 
it occurs as a coating, in small balls, &c. and in 
very delicate capillary shining crystals, is trans. 
lucent on the edges, very soft, easily frangible, 
and soils. It is produced in rents of a granite 
rock, and hitherto has only been discovered in 


Sepaletal See ARSENICUM. 
SEVENTEENTH GENUS. - Scheele, * 
’ First species. Tungsten. 


= 


The colour is usually yellowish and greyish-— 


white, which pass into several other neighbour- 
ing shades ; it occurs massive, disséminated, and 
frequently ‘crystallized. Internally it is shining, 
with a vitreous lustre.; ismore orless translucent, 
soft, not very brittle, and uncommonly, heavy. 
It is found in primitive mountains, and bélongs 


to the oldest metailliferous formations, and is pro- ° 
duced in Cornwall, Sweden, Saxdny, — Bo- » 


See TUNGsTENUM. ' 


3 


Woll YQ + ae 


hemia. 


Second species. 


Is of an intermediate colour between dark 
it occurs - 


greyish-black, and brownish black; 
ie gin 3 aA ; 
* So called in honour of the illustrious Scheele. 


IMINERALOGY,. 


massive, and also crystallized in broad six-sided 
prisms, and rectangular four-sided tables; and 
is found. in fortification-wise curved lamellar dis- 
tinct concretions. It is opaque, yields a reddish-, 
- brown stieak, is soft, brittie, and, uncommonly 
heavy, It is produced in the primitive mountains, 
almost always accompanied with tin, in Cornwall, 
and some other countries. See TUNGSTENUM. 


EIGHTEENTH GENUS. Menachine 


First species.  Jfenachanite 


Is of a greyish black colour, inclining to iron- 
black, occurs only in smal! flattish angular grains, 
Internally is glistening, with an adamantine lustre, 
is perfectly opaque, soft, brittle, retains its co- 
Jour in the streak, is easily frangible, and mo- 
derately heavy. It is attractable by the magnet, 
and is found in Cornwall, accompanied by fine 
quartz-sand, in the isle of Providence in Ame- 
rica, and at Botany Bay. 


Second spectese  Octrahedrite. 


Its colour passes from indigo-blue to many: 
other shades; it occurs only crystallized, and 
that in very acute octahedrons. It is chiefly 
translucent, and semitransparent, semihard, brit-. 
tle, and borders on heavy. It is found in Dau-. 
phiny, and appears {rom accurate experiments to 
be an oxide of menachine mixed with silica. 


Third species. Rutile 


Is of a dark blood-red colour, of various de- 
grees of intensity; it occurs always crystallized 
in four-sided and six-sided prisms, and also in 
compressed acicular and capillary crystals. Ex- 


ternally it is shining, internally splendent, trans-' 


Incent in a slight degree, hardish, easily frangible, 
and not very heavy. It is found imbedded in 
drusy cavities.of granite, &c. in different parts of 
Germany, France, Spain, Siberia, and South. 
Carolina. 


Fourth species. Nigrine 

Is of a dark brownish-black colour, 
velvet-black; it occurs in larger and smaller 
angular grains, and in rolled pieces, _ Externally 
moderately glittering, internally the same, with 
an adamantine lustre, is opaque, semihard, brit- 
tle, and yields a yellowish-brown streak. It 
is found in alluvial hills in several parts of Ger- 
many, and also in Ceylon. ; 


Fifth species.  Iserine 
Is of an iron-black colour, somewhat inclining 


to brownish-black ; it occurs usually in smal obe) 
tuse angular grains, and in rolled pieces, inter-. 


nally glistening, with a semimetallic lustre, is 
completely opaque, hard, brittle, and retains its 
colour in the streak. Hitherto it has been found 
only in the stream called — . 
from which it receives its appellation. 


Uran. 
‘First species, Pitch ore 


“NINETEENTH GENUS. 


‘Is usually of a velvet-black colour 3 it occurs. 


almost always massive and disseminated. | Inter- 


nally is shining, soft, brittle, uncommonly heavy, 
It is 


and completely infusible without addition. 
found in veins of primitive mountains along with: 
lead and silver ores, and is’ produced in Saxony 
and Norway. . Tt 


passing to 3 


Iser in Germany,, 
Tt bears a_ 
great resemblance to iron-sand, See TiraNiuM. 


Second species. Uvan mica. 

_ The principal colour is a grass-green, passing 
into various allied shades ; it occurs sometimes in 
membranes, but commonly crystallized in rect- 
angular four-sided tables. The fracture is foli- 
ated, the fragments. aud distinct concretions are 
too minute to be determined. .. lt is more or less 
translucent, soft, sectile, easily frangible, and is 
found in iron-stoue veins in Cornwall, Saxony, 
and France. 


Third species. Uran ochre. 


2 ) 

_ Friable uran ochre is usually of a straw-yellow 
colour: it generally occurs as a coating or efflor- 
escence on pitch ore; is friable, and composed of 
dull dusty particles, which feel’ meagre, and are 
not particularly heavy. . 
_Indurated uran ore is of the same: colour as 
the preceding: occurs massive and disseminated, 


_is generally dull,’ internally opaque, soft, brittle, 


and soils a little, and is found along with the other 
ores of uran. See URANIUM. 


] 


TWENTIETH GENUS. Sylvan. 


First species. Native sylvan = i 
Is of an intermediate colour between white and 


' silver-white: occurs massive and disseminated, and 


also crystallized in‘ four and ‘six-sided prisms, in 


. Small three-sided pyramids, in cubes, and in short 


acicular crystals. It is soft, not very brittle; 
easily frangible, and heavy; and before the blow- 
piple melts as easily as lead, burning with a light 
green colour, and emitting a sharp, disagreeable 
odour. Hitherto it has only- been found at Face. 
bay, in Transylvania, 


Second species. Graphic ore. 

Its colour isa light steel-grey : it occurs massive 
and crystallized; externally is splendent, in- 
ternally glistening. When. massive, it shews a 
tendency to fine granular distinct concretions : it. 
is soft, brittle, sectile, and heavy, and is worked 
as an ore of gold in Transylvania, where alone it 
has yet been found. . ; 


Third species. Yellow sylvan ne 


Is of a silver-white colour, inclining to brass~ 
yellow: it occurs disseminated. and crystallized: 
in very small and rather broad four-sided prisms 3: 
is soft, rather. sectile, and uncommonly heavy,, 
It is found along with the other species of the, 


, genus, and contains a considerable portion both of 


gold and silver, 


Fourth species. Black sylvan ore 


~ Isof an intermediate colour between iron-black 
and blackish lead-grey: it occurs massive, and in 
small, thin, and longish six-sided tables, which are 
usually imbedded. Externally it is splendent ; in- 
ternally shining, soils a little, is very soft, sectile,. 


splits easily, and in thin leaves is common flexi- 


ble, It melts easily before the blowpipe; occurs 
in veins along with. other minerals, but is only: 
found in Transylvania, where it is, worked for the. 
gold and silver it contains. See TELLURIUM. 


TWENTY-FIRST GENUS. Chrome. 


Kirst species. Acicular, or needle ores 
_ Its colour is dark steel-grey: occurs in im- 
bedded acicular crystals: internally shines with’ 
a metallic lustre, is soft; not very brittle, heavy; 
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and is always accompanied with chrome ochre, 
and sometimes with native gold, It is found in 
Siberia. ; 
Second species. Chrome ochre 

Is of a verdigris green, passing through several 
neighbouring shades : it occurs massive, dissemi- 
nated, and in membranes ; is dull, soft, not very 
heavy, and is found with 
See CHROMIUM. 7 

Having already extended this, article to a greater 
length than was intended, in order that we might 
be able to give a satisfactory view of the beauti- 
ful system of Werner, we shall only subjoin the 
names of some other minerals, which either have 
not been regularly classed, or are but recently 
discovered, and therefore have not been ac- 
curately investigated: these are 

Earthy fossils, foliated prehnite, schmelzstein, 
spedumene, meionite, somnite, glassy felspar, 
spinthere, metallic fessils, pitchy iron ore, gadoli- 
nite, copper-sand or muriat of copper, phosphat 
of copper, corneous lead ore, reniform lead ore, 
bournonite, columbite, tantalite, yttertantalite. 
Of these however several will be found noticed 
in their alphabetical arrangement. 

To which may be'added loisite, needle or acicu- 
lar-stone, fish eye-stone, iron-clay, figure-stone, 
gtanular actynolite, dolomite, foliated celestine 
and its varieties, silver blaek with its sub-species. 

For the various figures assumed by mineral sub- 
stances on crystallizing, see the article Crys- 
TALLOGRAPHY, and Plate 107, subjoined to that 
article. 


-- MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom, war 
and all the liberal arts, was produced’ from 
Jupiter's brains without a mother. The god 
married Metis, whose superior prudence made 
him apprehend that the children of such 
an union wou!d be more intelligent than their 
father.. To prevent this, Jupiter devoured 
Metis in her pregnancy, and, some time after, 
to relieve the pains which he suffered in his 
head, he ordered Vulcan to cleave it open. 
Minerva came all armed and grown up from 
her father’s brain, and immediately was ad- 
mitted into the assembly of the gods. The 
power of Minerva was great in heaven, and 
she was the only one of all the divinities whose 
authority and consequence were equal to those 
of Jupiter. The actions of Minerva are nu- 
merous: Her quarrel with Neptune concern- 
ing the right of giving a name to the capital 
of Cecropia deserves attention. ‘The assem- 
bly of the gods settled the dispute by promis- 
ing the preference to whomsoever of the two 
gave the most useful present to the inhabitants 
of the earth. Neptune, upon this, struck the 
ground with his trident, and immediately a 
horse issued from the earth. Minerva pro- 
duced the olive, and obtained the victory by 
the unanimous voice of the gods, who observ- 
ed, that the olive, which is the emblem of 
peace, is far preferable to the horse, which is 
the symbol of war. ‘The victorious deity call- 
ed the capital Athenz, and became the tutelar 
goddess of the place. Minerva was always 
very jealous of her power, and the manner 
in which she punished the presumption of 
Arachne is wellknown. (Vide ARACHNE.) 


the preceding species. » 


.which the ancients called peplum. 
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The attempts of Vulcan to offer her violence - 
are strong marks of her virtue. (Vide Ertcr- 
THONIUS.) She was known among the anci- 
ents bymany names. She was called Athena, 
Pallas, (vide Patias.) Parthenos, from her 
remaining in perpetual celibacy. ‘The worship 
of Minerva was universally established; she 
had magnifieent temples in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
all parts of Greece, Italy, Gaul, and Sicily. 
The festivals celebrated in her honour were so- 
Jemn and magnificent. (Vide PaNATHE- 
N#A.) She was invoked by every artist, and 
particularly such as worked in wool, embroidery, 
painting, and sculpture, Minerva was repre- 
sented in different ways, according to the differ- 
ent characters in which she appeared. She 
usually was represented with a helmet on her 
head, with a large plume nodding in the air. 
In one hand she held a spear, and in the other 
a shield, with the dying hes of Medusa upon 
it. Sometimes this Gorgon’s head was on her | 
breast-plate, with living serpents writhing 
round it, as well as her shield and helmet. 
When she appeared as the goddess of the libes 
ral arts, she was arrayed in a variegated veil, 
She was 
partial to the olive tree; the owl and the cock 
were her favourite birds, and the dragon among 
reptiles was sacred to her, ; 

Cicero, L. 3. de Nat. Deor. speaks of five 
Minervas: the first, which he says was the 
mother of Apollo: the second brought forth. 
by the Nile, which the Egyptian Saites wor- 
shipped. Plutarch in his. treatise of Osiris, 
says that the image of Minerva or Pallas was in 
the city of Sai, with this inscription: Eyw ape 
HAY TO YEYIWVOC, Hoot OVy Hels ETOLLEVOY, KO TOY ELLoY TETAIY 
edeig ww Oynt0g omencehurLer, 1 am all that was, is, 
and is to comes; and my veil no mortal hath 
hitherto uncovered:” the third is she that 
came out armed from Juniter’s brain: the 
fourth was the daughterof Jupiter and Corypha, 
the daughter of Oceanus, who invented chariots 
with four wheels: the fifth was the daughter 
of Pallantis, whom she killed because he would 
have ravished her: this last they made to have 
wings to her feet, in the same manner as Mer- 
cury, Arnobius pursues the same distinction, 
We may with certainty conclude, that the 
second of these Minervas is the most ancient of 
any of them. Plato in his Timeus, speaking 
of the city of Sai, says, that Minerva was wor- 
shipped there, and called by the name of Neith. 
Syncellus intimates that the name of queen 
Nitotris, which ineludes that of Neith, sig- 
vified as much as victorious Minerva. Plutarch 
speaks also of the Minerva of Sai, and says that 
some made no distinction between her and Isis. 

The Pheenicians, according to the relation 
given us by Sanchniatho, had their Minerva 
also, and they made her to be the daughter of 
Saturn, and attributed the invention of arts and 
arms unto her: this is what Eusebius says of 
her: ¢*Saturnus liberos procreavit, Proserpinam 
et Mineryam ; ac prior quidem Virgo diem obiit ; 
Minerva autem M ercurioque auctoribus falcem 
ex ferro hastamque conflavit.” It was from 
the Egyptians or Pheenicians that the Greeks 
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borrowed their Minerva, and Cecrops was the 
first who taught the Athenians to worship Mi- 
nerva and Jupiter, as Eusebius says. ‘The con- 
yeniency of neighbourhood made Minerva pass 
from Egypt into Lybia before Cecrops went 
over into Greece, Herodotus assures us the 
Lybians made her to be the daughter of Nep- 
tune, and the lake Triton, though afterwards 
upon the account of some misunderstanding be- 
tween her and her father, she went to Jupiter, 
who adopted-her for his daughter. Pausanias 
assures us the Athenians were much devoted to 
the worship of the Gods, and that they were 
the first who gave Minerva the name of seyam, 
operaria, machinatrix, He says elsewhere, 
they built a temple to Minerva, Mayavets, ma- 
chinatrix, as being the goddess that had intro- 
duced arts and inventions into the world: he 
speaks moreover of a statue of Minerva that fell 
from heaven. He says Minerva aided Perseus 
in his conflict against Gorgon, near the lake 
Triton, for which reason that country was con- 
secrated to her. Lastly, the said author de- 
clares, the Boeotians affected to give the name 
of Triton to a-brook that run near Minerva’s 
temple, from which she had been named Tri- 
tonia. As for Minerva, says St. Augustine, L, 
18, C. g. de Civ. Dei, <*She is much more 
ancient than Mars or Hercules, and they said 
she lived in the days of Ogyges, near unto the 
lake Triton, from whence she was named T'ri- 
tonia: she was the inventress of many rare and 
useful things; and men were so much the more 
inclined to believe she was a goddess because 
her original was not known; for as to the 
story of her coming full armed from the head 
of Jupiter, that is manifestly a fable of the 
oets.” 

MINERVALIA, festivals at Rome in 

onour of Minerva, celebrated in the months of 
March and June. During the solemnity scho- 
lars obtained some relaxation from their studi- 
ous pursuits, and the present, which it was 
usual for them to offer to their masters, was 
called Minerval, in honour of the goddess Mi- 
nerva, who patronized literature. 

MINFELD, a town of German » in the 
duchy of Deux Ponts, eight miles S. of Landau. 
_ To MINGLE. v. a. 1. To mix; to join; 
to compound; to unite with something so as to 
make one mass (Rogers), 2. To contaminate; 
to make of dissimilar parts (Rogers). 3. To 
confuse (Milton). ; 

_ To Mi’ncue. v.n. To be mixed; to be 
united with (Rowe). 
-. Mince. s. (from the. verb.) Mixture; 
medley; confused mass (Dryden). 

-MV’NGLER. s. He who mingles, 

MINGRELIA, a province of Asia, which 

_ makes parts of Georgia; bounded on the W. 


_by the Black Sea, on the E. by Imeritia, on the. 


‘S. bya 
cassia. 
tributa 
face o 
toms and manners of the inhabitants, are similar 
to those of Georgia. 

MINIATO, Sv. an épiscopal town of Tus- 

VOL. VII. | nit 


part of Georgia, and on the N. by Cir- 
It is governed by a prince, who is 
ry to the sovereign of Imeritia. The 


f this country, its products, and the cus- 
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cany, seated on the Arno; 20 miles SW. of 
Florence. Lon..40. 45 E. Lat. 43. 40 N. 

MINIATURE, or MIGNATURE, a deli-« 
eate kind of painting, consisting of little points 
or dots, instead of lines; usually done on vel- 
lum, ivory, or paper, with very thin, simple 
water-colours. ! 

The word comes from the Latin minium, red 
lead; that being a colour much used in this 

-kind of painting. The French frequently call 
it mignature, from mignon, fine, pretty, on ac- 
count of its smallness and delicacy: andit may 
be ultimately derived from engoc, small. 

Miniature is distinguished trom other kinds 
of painting by the smallness and delicacy of its 
figures, the weakness of their colours, and faint- 
hess of the colouring; and on this aecount it 
requires to be viewed very near. 

Those colours that have the least body are 
the best and most commodious for painting in 
miniature ; such are carmine, ultramarine, fine 
Jakes, and green made of the juices of several 
kinds of herbs and flowers. 

The colours commonly used in miniature 
painting are for red, carmine, lake, rose-pink, 
vermilion, red lead, scarlet-oker, common In- 
dian red, red oker, Venetian red, and Spanish 
brown; for blue, ultramarine, ultramarine 
ashes, Prussian blue, verditer, indigo, smalt,- 
blue bice, and litmus: for yellow, gamboge, 
Naples yellow, Dutch pink, English pink, gall- 
stone, masticot, French berry wash, turmeric 
wash, zedoary wash, and tincture of saffron: 
for green, sap-green, verdigrise, distilled verdi- 
grise, and terra verte: for purple, trae Indian 
red, archal, and logwood wash: for brown, 
bistre, umbre, brown oker, Cologn earth, and 
terra japonica: for white, flake white, white 
lead, calcined hartshorn, pearl white, Troy 
white, lake white, and ege-shell white: and 
for black, Indian ink, lamp black, ivory black, 
and blue black. : 

Painting in miniature is the nicest and most 
tedious of all others; being performed wholly 
with the point of the pencil. 

‘There are some painters who never use any 
white colour in miniature, but make the ground 
of the vellum serve to raise their figures; in 
which case, the lights appear bright in propor- 
tion to the depth and strength of the colours of 
the figures. Others before they go to work, 
give the vellum a light wash with white lead, 
well prepared and purified. 

When paper of any proper kind is used, it is 
sufficient to prime it with isinglass size, thick- 
ened properly with pearl white, and any pig- 
ment which will give the ground the desired, 
colour. But common paper may be rendered 
stronger and fitter for receiving the colours, by 
laying on the back of it a coat of starch, boiled 
with water to a moderate consistence, and ren- 

~ dered more tenacious by the addition of a little’ 
isinglass. This should be laid on very smoothly 
with a brush, and the paper, when nearly dry,: 
must. be put betwixt two leaves of a book, or: 
betwixt two sheets of paper and two boards, 
and compressed by a weight laid upon them, 

. Two sheets of paper cemented i by the: 
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starch and isinglass, and treated in the same 
manner, make a very commodious substance 
for painting in miniature. Vellum requires 
only to be strained on a pasteboard, and primed 
in the same manner; and if it should be greasy, 
rubbed over with the gall of any beast. 

‘When the colours are laid on flat without 
dotting, though the figures be small, and the 
ground either vellum or paper, it is not called 
miniature, but washing. 

The colours for miniature may be mixed up 
with a solution of gum arabic, or gum traga- 
canth, in water, or with isinglass size. 

MUNIKIN. a. Small; diminutive (Shaks.). 

M'inikin. s, A small sort of pins. 

MVNIM. s. (from minimus, Latin.) A 
small being; a dwarf (Milton). 

MrniM, in music, a note, or character of 
time; equal to two crotchets, or half a semi~ 
breve. 

The invention of the minim is ascribed to a 
certain priest in Navarre, but the first who used 
it was Philip de Vitriaco, in whose time it was 
the smallest note in practice. See ‘Time, 
CHARACTERS, and Music. 

MINIMA NATURA, or MINIMA wae 
TURALIA, among philosophers, the primary 
articles, whereof bodies consist; the same with 
what are otherwise called corpuscles, and 
atoms. 

Minima, in the higher geometry, the small- 

-est quantities attainable in any given case. See 
Maximum. 

MINIMUS. s. (Latin.) A being of the 
least size (Shakspeare). 

MUNION. s. (mignon, French.) A fa- 
vourite; adarling; alow dependant (Sw7/t). 

. MIYNIOUS. a. (from minium, Latin.) Of 
the colour of red lead or vermilion (Brown). 

ToMYUNISH. v. a. (from diminish; minus, 
Lat.) ‘To lessen; to lop; to impair (Psalms). 

MUNISTER. s. (minister, Latin.) 1, An 
agent; one who is employed to any end; one 
who acts under another (Sidney). 2. One 
who is employed in the administration of go- 
vernment (Bacon). 3. One who serves at the 
altar; one who performs sacerdotal functions 
(Addison). 4, A delegate; an official (Shaks.). 
6. An agent from a foreign power. . 

MinisTER OF STATE, a person to whom 
the prince intrusts the administration of govern- 
ment. See Counci. 

Minister (Foreign), is a person sent into 
a foreign country, to manage the affairs of his 
province, or of the state to which he belongs. 
Of these there are two kinds: these of the first 
rank are einbassadors and envoys extraordinary, 
who represent the persons of their sovereigns ; 
the ministers of the second rank are the or- 

_ dinary residents. 

To Mi/nistER. wv. a. (ministro, Latin.) 
To give; to supply ; to aflord (Ofway). 

To Minister. v. n. 1. To attend; ‘to 


serve in any office (Milton). 2. 'To give medi-- 


eines (Shakspeare). 3. Yo give supplies of 
things needful; to give assistance; to contri- 


bute ; to afford (Smalr.). 4. To attend on the 


service of Gad (Romans) 
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MINISTE/RIAL. a. (from minister.) ¥- 
Attendant; acting at command (Brown). 2- 
Acting under superior authority (Rogers). 3. 


Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclesiastics OF 
their office (Hooker). 4. Pertaining to mini- 
sters of state. 


MINISTE'RIALLY. ad. In a. ministerial 


manner (/Vaterlund). 
MINISYERY. 8. (ministerium, Latin.) 
Office; service: commonly ministry (Dighyy. 
MI/NISTRAL. a. (from minister.) Per- 
taining to a minister, } 
MI'NISTRANT. a. (from minister.) At- 
tendant; acting at command (Milton). 
MYUNISTRA’/TION. s. (from ministro, 
Lat.), 1. Agency; intervention; office of an 


agent delegated or commissioned by another. 


(Taylor). 2. Service; office; ecclesiastical 
function. 

MINISTRY. s. (contracted from mini- 
stery.) 1. Office; service (Sprat). 2. Office 
of one set apart to preach ; ecclesiastical func- 
tion (Locke). 3. Agency; interposition (Bené- 


ley). i. Business (Dryden). 5. Persons em-. 


ployed in public affairs of state (Swift). 
MINIUM, in the arts, red lead, and oxide 
of lead. See Leap. P 


MINNIN, a stringed instrument of music 


among the ancient Hebrews, having three or. 
four chords to it; though there is reason to 
question the antiquity of this instrament; both 
because it requires a hair-bow, which was a 
kind of plectrum not known to the ancients, 
and because it so much resembles the modern 
viol. Kircher took the figures of this, the mas 
chul, chinnor, and psaltry, from an old book im 
the Vatican library. 

MINO, a river of Spain, which rises in Ga- 
licia, near Castro del Rey, and passing by Lugo, 
Ortense, and Tey, it then divides Galicia from 
Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at 
Caminha. 


MIUNOR. a. (Latin.) 1}. Petty; incon- 
siderable (Brown). 2. Less; smailer (Cla- 
rendon). 


- Minor, a Latin term, literally denoting 
less ; used in opposition to major, greater. 
Mrnor, in law, denotes a person under age ; 
oer who, by the laws of the country, is not yet 
arrived at the power of administering his own 
affairs, or the possession of his estate. Among 


us, a person is a minor till the age of twenty- i 


one: before which time his acts are invalid, 


(See AGE and Inranrt.) It isamaxim in the _ 


common law, that in the king there is no mi- 
nority, and therefore he hath no tegal guardian ; 


and his royal grants and assents to acts of par= 


liament are good, though he has not in his | 


natural capacity attained the legal age of twenty- 
one. Itis.also provided by the custom and law 
of parliament, that no one shall sit or vote in 
either house, unless he be twenty-one years of 
age. ‘This is likewise expressly declared by 
stat. 7 and 8 Will. LII. cap. 25. with regard to 
ihe house of commons, 

M1wor, in logic, is the second proposition 
of a formal or zegular syllogism, called also the 
assumption, . 


: 


MIN 


M1woR, in music, is applied to certain con- 
cords, which differ from or are lower than others 
of the same denomination by a lesser semi- 
tone or fonr commas. Thus we say, a third 
-minor, or lesser third, or a sixth major and 
minor. Concords that admit of major and 
minor, 1. e. greater and less, are said to be im- 
perfect concords. 

To MI’/NORATE. v. a. (from minor, Lat.) 
To lessen; to diminish (Glanville). 

MINORA/’TION. s. (from minorate.) The 
actof lessening; diminution; decrease (Brown). 

MINORBINO, a town of Naples, in Terra 
di Bari, witha bishop’s see, twenty-six miles N. 
of Cirenza, Lon.16.19S. Lat..41.8N. 

MINORGA, an island of the Mediter- 
"ranean, lying fifty miles to the N.E. of Ma- 
jorca, It 1s thirty miles long and twelve 
broad; and is a mountainous country, with 
some fruitful valleys, where there are excellent 
mules, Cittadella is the capital; but the 
town of Mahon claims greater consequence, on 
account of its excellent harbour, called Port 
Mahon, which is defended by Fort St. Philip, 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, and 
on the fate of which the whole island depends. 
Minorca was taken by the English in 1708, 
and confirmed to them by the treaty of Utrecht. 
The French took it in 1756; but it was restor- 
ed in 1763. It was retaken by the Spaniards 
in 1782, and confirmed to them by the peace 
of 1783. It was again taken by the English, 
without the loss of a man, in 1798, Port 


Mahon lies in Lon, 3.48 E. Lat. 39.50 N. . 


MINORI, a town of Naples, in Principato 
Citeriore, with a bishop’s see. It is seated on 
the gulf of Salerno, between the town of that 
name and Amalfi. . 

MINORITY. s. (from minor, Latin.) 1. 
The state of being under age (Shakspeare.) 2. 
The state of being less (Brown). 3. The 
smaller number, 

MINOS, aking of Crete, son of Jupiter and 
Europa, who gave laws to his subjects, B.C. 
1406, which still remained in full force in the 
age of the philosopher Plato. His justice and 
moderation procured him the appellation of the 
- favourite of the gods, and the wise legislator, 
and, according, to the poets, he was rewarded 
for his equity, after death, with the office of 
supreme jndge in the infernal regions. In this 


capacity he is represented sitting in the middle . 


_ of the shades, and holding a sceptre in his hand. 
The dead plead their different causes before 
him, and the impartial judge shakes the fatal 
urn, which is filled with the destinies of man- 
kind. The second was a son of Lycastes, the 
son of Minos I. and king of Crete. He mar- 
ried Pasiphae, the daughter of Sol and Perseis, 
and by her he had many children. He showed 
himself cruel in the war which he carried on 
against the Athenians, who had put to death 
his son Androgeus. (See ANDROGEUS.) He 
took Megara by the treachery of Scylla, (vide 
S¢yri1a); and not satisfied with a victory, he 
obliged the vanquished to bring him yearly to 
Crete seven chosen boys, and the same number 
of virgirs, to be devoured by the Minotaur. 


MIN 

(Vide Mtnoraurus.) This bloody tribute was 
at last abolished when Theseus had destroyed 
the monster. (Vide Tueseus.) He was at 
last put to death by Cocalus king of Sicily, who 
had given an asylum to Dedalus, (vide Dz- 
DALuUS) whom he pursued from Crete for 
ministering to the unnatural desires of Pasiphae, 

MINOTAURUS, acelebrated monster, half 
a man and half a bull, according to Ovid, It 
was the fruit of Pasiphae’s amour with a bull, 
Minos refused to sacrifice a white bull to Nep- 
tune, an animal which he had received trom 
the god for that purpose. This offended Nep- 
tune, and he made Pasiphae, the wife of Minos, 
enamoured of this bull. Deedalus prostituted 
his talents in being subservient to the queen’s 
unnatural desires, and, by his means, Pasiphae’s 
horrible passions were gratified, and the Mino- 
taur came into the world. Minos confined in 
the labyrinth a monster which shewed his wife’s 
indecency. The Minataur was at length killed 
by ‘Theseus, who was one of the tributary 
Athenian youths to be devoured by it. Theseus 
received, it is said, aclue from Ariadne, which 
served to extricate him from the mazes of the 
labyrinth, and to effect his escape after he slew 
the Minotaur, The tradition of the Minotaur, 
and of the commerce of Pasiphae with a bull, 
is explained by making her enamoured of one 
of her husband’s courtiers, called Taurus, 
whom she met at the house of Daedalus, and 
also by supposing her to bring forth twins, one 
resembling Minos, the other Taurus, 

MINOW, in ichthyology. See Cyprinus. 

MINSFELDEN, or MENSFELDEN, a 
town of Germany, in the archbishopric of 
Treves, 24 miles E. of Coblentz. Lon. 7. 57 
E.. Lat. 50. 26 N. 

MINSINGEN, a town of Suabia, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, with a castle. Lon. 9. 
35.F.. Lat. 48.39 N. ©” 

MINSKI, a town of Lithuania, capital of a 


‘ palatinate of the same name, with two citadels, 


The country is pretty fertile, and has forests 
containing vast numbers of bees, whose honey 
makes part of its riches. Minski is 65 miles 
N. of Sluczk, and 100 S.E. of Wilna. Lon, 
26.48 FE. Lat. 54. 11 N. @ 

MIY’NSTER. s. (minpzéne, Saxon.) A mo- 
nastery; an ecclesiastical fraternity; a cathedral 
church, | 

MINSTREL, in ancient customs, certain 
persons who combined the character of poet 
and musician, and whose profession it was to 
wander about the countries they inhabited, 
singing panegyrical songs and verses on their - 
occasional benefactors, accompanying them 
with some musical instrument. . 

Borel derives the word from manus and his= 
trio, one who diverts with the hand; or from 
minor histrio, little buffoon: Du Cange from 
ministellus, a diminutive of minister, because 
the minstrels were anciently ranked among the 
lower officers, ministers, or servants. 

- According to Dr. Percy in his Essay on the 
Ancient English Minstrels, the word is derived 
from the French menestrier; and was not in 
use here before the Norman Sage ea and it 
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js remarkable, that our old monkish historians 
do not use the word citharoedus, cantator, or 
the like, to express a minstrel in Latin; but 
either mimus, histrio, joculator, or some other 
word that implies gesture. Hence it should 
_ seem that the minstrels set off their singing by 
mimickry or action; or, according to Dr. 
Brown’s hypothesis, united the powers of me- 
fody, poem, and dance. ‘These minstrels were 
robably the genuine successors of the ancient 
Ba, who joined the arts of poetry and music, 
and sung verses to the harp of their own com- 
posing. After the conversion of the Saxons to 
Christianity, the poets and minstrels became 
' two separate professions: and the latter con- 
‘ tinued to be a distinct order of men, and got 
_ their livelihood by singing verses to the harp at 
' the houses of the great: where they were hos- 
pitably and respectfully received, retaining many 
of the honours shewn to their predecessors the 
bards and scalds. And though some of them 
only recited the compositions of others, many 
of them still composed songs themselves, and 
all of them could probably invent a few stanzas 
on occasion. There are two remarkable facts 
in history, which prove that the profession of 
a minstrel was held in great reverence among 

‘ the Saxon tribes, as well as among their Danish 
brethren. In the year 878, when king Alfred 
wished to learn the true situation of the Danish 
army, which had invaded his realm, he assum- 
_ed the dress and character of a minstrel, fingens 
‘se joculatorem, ussumpta cithara, &c. and 
under this character, though he could not be 
‘known to be a Saxon, obtamed an honourable 
reception. About sixty years after a Danish 
king made use of the same disguise to explore 
thecamp of our king Athelstan. ‘I'he minstrel 
_was, therefore, a privileged character with 
both these people: and so late as the reign of 
‘Edward II. the minstrels were easily admitted 
into the royal presence; an instance ef which 
‘Is mentioned by Stow, Survey of London, 1703, 
_p. 469. In the fourth year of Richard II. 
Toha of Gaunt erécted at Tutbury, in Staf- 
fordshire, a court of minstrels, with full power 
to receive suit and service from the men of this 
‘profession within five neighbouring counties, 
_toenact laws and determine their controversies, 
&c. for which they hada charter. (See Plott’s 
‘Hist. Staff. p. 435, &c.) The minstrels con- 
tinued down to the reigm of Elizabeth; in 


whose time, however, they had lost much of’ 


their dignity, and were sinking into contempt 
and neglect; yet still they sustained a character 
far superior to any thing we can conceive at 
present of old ballads. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century this class of men lost all cre- 
dit, and were sunkso low in the public opinion, 
that in the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth a 
statute was passed, by which minstrels, wan- 
dering abroad, were included among rogues, 


vagabonds, an, sturdy beggars,. and were ad~ 


judged to be punished assuch. This act seems 
to. have put an end to the profession, for 
after this time they are no longer mentioned. 
Judge Blackstone observes, that in. some 
manors the copyholders were bound to perform 
many servile offices for the lord, who found 
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them meat and drink, and sometimes, (as is 
-still the use in the highlands of Scotland). a 


minstrel ef piper for their diversion. Comm. 
b. 11. p. 96. ,) 

MINSTRELSY, s. (from minstrel.) 1. 
Music; instrumental harmony. (Davies). 2. 
A number of musicians (Milton). 

MINT. s. (mince, Saxon.) in botany. See 
MenTHA. . 

Minr (Cat). See NeEPeTa. 

Mint (Pepper). See MENTHA. 

Mutnr, the place in which the king’s money» 
is coined. (SeeCoinaGE.) There were an- 
ciently mints in almost every county in Eng- 
land; but the only mint at present in the 
British dominions is that in the Tower of Lon-. 
don. The officers of the mint are, 1. The 
warden of the mint, who is the chief; he over- 
sees the other officers and receives the bullion. 
2. The master-worker, who receives bullion 
from the warden, causes it to be melted, de- 
livers it to the moneyers, and, when it is 
coined, receives it again. 3- The comptroller, 
who is the overseer of all the inferior officers, 
and sees that all the money is made to the just 
assize. 4. The assay-master, who weighs the 
gold and silver, and sees that it is according to 
the standard. 5. The two auditors, who take 
the acconnts. 6.The surveyor of the melting ; 
wha, after the assay-master has made trial of 
the bullion, sees that it is cast out, and not 
altered after it is delivered to the melter, 7.. 
The engraver; who engraves the stamps and 
dyes for the coinage of the money. 8. The 
clerk of the irons; who sees that the irons are 
clean and fit to work with. 9, The melter; | 
who melts the bullion before it be coined. 10. 
The provost of the mint; who provides for 
and oversees dll the. moneyers. 11, The 
blanchers, who anneal and cleanse the money. 
12. The moneyers; some of whom forge the 
money, some share it, some round and mill it, 
and some stamp andcoinit. 13. The porters, 
who keep the gate of the mint. | 

Mint was alsoa pretended place of privilege, 
in Southwark, near the King’s Bench, put 
down by statute. If any persons, within the 
limits of the mint, shall obstruct any officer in 
the serving of any writ or process, &c. or 
assault any person therein, so as he receive 
any bodily hurt, the offender shall be guilty of 
felony, and be transported to the plantations, 
&c. Stat..9. Geo. I. be 

Mw, is also used figuratively for any place 
of invention. 

To Mint. v. a, (from the noun.) 1. To 


coin; to stamp money (Bacon). 2. To in- 
vent; to forge (Bacon). ; 
MI’NTAGE. s. (from miné). 1.. That 


which is coined or stamped (Milton). 2. The 
duty. paid for coining (Ainsworth.) 
MINTER, s. (from mané ) Coiner (Cam.). 
MINTHE, a daughter of Cocytus, loved by. ~ 
Pluto. Proserpine discovered her husband’s 
amour, and changed his mistress into an herb, 
called by the same name, mint. , 
MI’NTMAN., s., (mint and man.) One 
skilled in coinage (Bacon). . 


~MUNTMASTER. s. (mint and alaster.) 4. — 
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Oue who presides in coinage (Boyle). 
One who invents (Locke). 

MINTURN, a town of Campania, be- 
tween Sinuessa and Formie. 
marshes of its neighbourhood that Marius con- 
cealed himself in the mud, to avoid the parti- 
zans of Sylla. (See Marius.) 

MINUET, (from the French menu, little, 
and signifying a small pace.) A movement of 
three crotchets or three quavers in a bar; of a 
slow and graceful motion, and always begin- 
ning with the beating note. This is the dancing 
aminuet, and is said to have been invented at 
Poitou: but there are other minuets of a time 
somewhat quicker, and’ which were formerly 
much usea as concluding movements of over« 
tures, sonatas, &c. 

‘MI'NUM. s. 1. (With printers.) A small 
sort of printing letter. 2. (With musicians. ) 
A note of slow time. See Mini. 

MINU’TE. a. (minutus, Lat.) Small; little; 
slender ; small in bulk (South). 

‘Mi‘NuTE. s. (minutum, Latin.) 1: The 
sixtieth part of an hour (Shakspeare). 2. Any 
small space of time (South), 3. The first 
draught of any agreement in writing. 

To Minv’re. v. a. (minuter, French.) To 
_ set down in short hints (Spectator). 

Minute is the 60th part-of a-degree, or of 

an hour, ‘The minutes of a degree are marked 
with the acute accent, thus’; the seconds by 
two, "; thethirds by three, ’”, The minutes, 
seconds, thirds, &c. in time, are sometimes 
marked the same way; but, to avoid confusion, 
the better way is by the initials of the words ; 
as minutes ™, seconds §, thirds t, &c. - 

Minute, in architecture, usually denotes 
the 60th part of a module, but sometimes only 
the 30th part. 

Mi’NuTE-BOOoK. 
Book of short hints. 

Mi’/NUTE-GLASs. 5. (minute and glass.) 
Glass of which the sand measures a minute. 

_ MINU'TELY. ad: (from mingte.) To a 
small point ; exactly (Locke). 

Mr'nure vy. ad. (from minute, the sub- 
stantive.) Every minute; with very little 
time intervening (Hammond). 

MINU/TENESS. s. (from minéte.) Small- 
ness; exility ; inconsiderableness (Bentley). 

~“MUNUTE-WATCH. s. 
watch.) A watch in which minutes are more 
_ distinctly marked than in common watches 
_which reckon by the hour (Boyle). 

MINUTIA, ‘a vestal virgin, accused. of de- 
‘bauchery on account of the beauty and ele- 
gance of her dress. She was condemned to 
be buried alive because a female supported the 
false accusation, A. U. C. 418: (£itv.). 

~MINUTIUS, a name common to some 
eminent Romans, the most remarkable of 
whom is Rufus, a master of horse to the dic- 
tator Fabius Maximus. His disobedience to 
the commands of the dictator was productive 
of an extension of his prerogative, and the 
master of the horse was declared equal in power 
to ‘the dictator. Minutius,: soon after this, 
fought with. ill success against Annibal, and 


2. 


s. (minute and look.) 


It was in the - 


(minute and 


+ 


was saved by the interference of Fabius’ which 


" circumstance had such an effect upon him that 


he laid down his power at the feet of his deli- | 
verer, and swore that he would never act but 
by his directions. He was killed at the battle 
of Canne. 

MINUTIUS FELIX, was a famous Ro- 
nian orator. He was an African; when he 
lived ‘is very uncertain. ‘The earliest date al- 
lowed him is 170; the Jatest 220. Dr. Lard- 
ner after Baronius supposes he lived in 210, 
towards the close of the reign of Septimius 
Severus. His detence of the christian re- 
ligion is allowed to be an excellent one. It is 
in form of a dialogue between Cacilius Natalis 
a heathen, and Octavius Januarius a christian ; 
in which Minutius sits judge. Cacilius first 
objects, and then Octavius answers. The 
issue is, the conviction of Cecilius, and his 
conversion ‘to christianity. This work of 
Minutius is a Jearned, ingenious, and eloquent 
performance. The editions most prized are 
that of Leyden in 1652 and 1672, of Leyden 
by Gronovius in 1709, the Cambridge “edis 
tion of Dr. Davies, in 1712, the Glasgow edi- 
tion of 1750, and the Leipsic edition of 1773. 

MINX. s. A young, pert, wanton girl 


(Shakspeare). 


M{INY ZK, a name given to the inhabitants 
of Orchomenos, in Beotia, from Minyas, a 
king of the country. Orchomenos, the son 
of Minyas, gave his name to the capital of the 
country, and the inhabitants still retained their 
original appellation in contradiction to the 
Orchomenians of Arcadia. 

MINYAS, a king of Beeotia, son of Nep- 
tune and Tritegenia, the daughter of AZolus. 
He married Clydodora, by whom he had Pres- 
bon, -Periclymenus, and Eteoclymenus: He’ 
was father of Orchomenos, Diochithondes, 
and Athamas, by a second marriage, with 
Phanasora, the daughter of Paon, According: 
to Plutarch and Ovid he had three daughters, 
called Leuconoe, Alcithoe, and Leucippe. 
They were changed into bats. See Maze: 
NEIDES. : : 

MINYCUS, a river of Thessaly, falling 
into the sea near Arene, called afterwards’ 
Orchomenos. aD IK 

MIOLANS, a fortress of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Alps, seated on a 
craggy rock, in the valley of Barcelonetta, six: 
miles N.E, of Montmelian. Lon. 6. 20 E, 
Lat, 45.35 N. 

MIOSS, a lake of Norway, in the province’ 
of Hedemarke, 80-miles in circumference. It 
is divided by a large peninsula, and contains a 
fertile island 10 miles in circumference, 

MIQUELON, a small desert island, $.W. 
of Cape May in Newfoundland, ceded to the 
French in 1763, for drying-and curing their 
fish, ‘They were dispossessed of it by the 
English in 1793. Lon. 56, 10 W. Lat, ‘46, 
42 N ul 


MIRA, a town of Portugal, in Beira, 16 
miles N.W. of Coimbra. Lon. 8. 25 W. 
lat. 40. 20 N; 

MIRABILE;, in mineralogy, 2 genus of the 
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class salts. Of a bitter taste; not easily solu- 
ble in cold water, and the solution not made 
turbid by a mixture of. soda; not effervescing 
with any acid; exposed to a white heat with 
powdered charcoal producing an alkaline sul- 
phur. Four species. 

1. M. geauinum. Vitriolated natrum; 
sulphat of soda; Glauber’s salt. Of a cool« 
ing taste, easily melting in the fire, when dis- 
solved and slowly evaporated crystallizing 
into very transparent unequally six-sided 
prisms, which moulder in the air. Found in 
many mineral waters of Britain and other parts 
of Europe, sometimes dry, rarely in a crystal- 
lized state, sometimes in a state of white ef- 
florescence on moist walls, in vast quantities 
under the surface of the earth in the neigh- 


bourhood of Astracan, and in summer at the . 


botiom of lakes, seldom found pure, but usu- 
ally mixed with soda, common salt, Epsom 
salt, or selenite; the sides of the crystals 
are commonly grooved; and when exposed 
toa warm atmosphere they soon lose their trans- 
parency and water of crystallization, and fall 
into a white opake powder; when exposed 
to heat the salt first melts, and after the eva- 
poration of its water becomes a white powder, 
which melts in a red heat. Contains, 


Acid "sand - ad = = 27 

Hoda, (e! nmol) sy) sa dS 

Water - - = - - 58. 
100 


ite 


Tts use as a cooling purgative is sufficiently. 


known, for which see NATRUM VITRIOLA- 
TUM, and SULPHAT OF SODA. 

@. M. potassinum. Sal polychrest ;— vi- 
triolated kali; vitriolated tartar; sulphat of 
potass, or potash. Of a bitterish taste, decrepita- 
ting when placed on hot coals and melting in 
a read heat, soluble in sixteen times its weight 


of cold water; its crystals not mouldering ins 


the air. With an excess of acid this salt is de- 
nominated supersulphat of potash. 

Found in various parts of Spain, of a greyish 
white colour, and sometimes luminous in the 
dark ; when its diluted solution is evaporated 
it affords six-sided prisms, or short hexangular 


prisms terminated by one or more hexangular — 


pyramids; the supersulphat of potash from its 
excess of acid turns blue vegetable juices red, 
and is soluble in twice its. weight of water. It 
was formerly used as a purgative under the name 
of sal polychrest ; which has since been changed 
successively to vitriolated tartar, vitriolated 
kali, and now under the Lavocisierian nomen- 
clature tosulphat of potash. For its medicinal 
properties, see KALI VITRIULATUM, Spe- 
cific gracity 2,298, It contains, - 
Acid - - - +. = 
Potash = - = - 
Water = - - - 8 


3. M. semivolatile. Of an acrid taste, eva- 
porating in fumes when heated, deliquescing 
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in the air, emitting an alkaline odour when 
rubbed together with quick-lime, Found 
rarely in the vicinity of volcanic mountains. 

-4, M. sulphureum. Vitriolic ammoniac 5 
sulphat of ammonia; sulphuric acid united 
to ammonia, © Evaporating in fumes when 
heated, deliquescing in the air, when rubbed 
together with guick-lime emitting an alkaline 
odour, and when sprinkled with nitric acid an 


_odour like burnt sulphur. Found in the neigh- 


bourhood of volcanoes, in some Jakes in Tus . 
cany, at the bottom of a burning well in. 


Dauphigny, and on the surface of the earth 


near Turin. It is generally found mixed with | 


sulphur, alumina, alum, or vitriol, and hence 
its colour is seldom white, but of a grey, yel- 
lowish-grey, or lemon: it is found also in a 


stalactitical form, or investing lavas, or in an 


earthy state with little or no lustre: its ery- » 


stals are generally six-sided prisms whose planes 
are unequal, terminated by six-sided pyramids : 
soluble in twice its weight of cold water, and 
slowly attracts moisture when exposed to the 
air; when heated it first decrepitates, and 
then melts, and in close vessels, sublimes. 
Contains, 


Acid= ese. © na 64566 
Ammonia - - 14,24 
Water - - - -. 81,10 

100,00 


MIRABILIS. Marble of Peru. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
monogynia. Corol funnel-form, . superior; 
calyx inferior ; nectary globular, inclosing the 
erm. Four species: natives of India and 
ea America; the roots of one of which, 
M. jalapa, was formerly, but erroneously, sup- 
posed to be the officinal jalap, for which see 
ConvoLvuLus JALAP... The roots, how- 
ever, of all these species are purgative in some 
degree, and are occasionally used to produce 
this effect. The M. jalapa is chiefly cultivat- 
ed for its flowers, which are very:showy and 
in different varieties of almost every colour. 

MIRACLE, iv a’popular sense, 13 a prodigy, 
or an extraordinary event, that surprises us by its 
novelty. 


Mrracte, in a moreaccurate and philosophical. 


sense, is an effect that does not follow from any of 
the regular laws of nature; or which is inconsist- 
ent with some known law thereof; or contrary to 


the settled constitution and course of things: ac-— 


cordingly all miracles presuppose an established 
system of nature, within the limits of which they 
operate, and with the order of which they dis- 
agree. . 


Spinoza denies, that any power can supersede 


that of nature; or that any thing can disturb, or 
interrupt, the order of things: and accordingly de- 
fines a miracle to be a rare event, happening in 
consequence of some laws that are unknown 
to us. _ 

Divines define a miracle, an extraordinary and 
wonderful effect, above the power of nature, 


wrought by God, to manifest his power or provi- 


dence; or to give credit to some méssenger sent 
from himself. , 
truth of his mission, and his doctrine, by mi- 


Thus Jesus Christ evinced the 


MIRACLE 


yacles; and thus also did Moses. But there are 
‘scarce any theological writers that precisely agree 
in their definition of a miracle. Mr. Locke de- 
fines it to be a sensible operation, which, being 
above the comprehension of the spectator, is, in 
‘his opinion, contrary to the course of nature, and 
taken by him to be divine. Dr. Clarke’s defini- 
tion of a miracle, in the theological sense of the 
word, is this: that it is a work éffected in a man- 
mer unusual, or different from the common and 
-yegular method of Providence, by the interposi- 
‘tion either of God himself or of some intelligent 
agent superior to man, for the proof or evidence 
of some. particular doctrine, or in attestation to 
the authority, of some particular person. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Sykes, a miracle is a designed effect, 
sensible, unusual in itself, beyond the art and 
power of man to do. Dr. Chandler says, that a 
miracle is an action done, or an operation visibly 
performed by any being, which is really and truly 
above the reach, natural power, and capacity of 
‘that being whe does it, of himself, and without 
the assistance of some superior agent to perform. 
With this Dr. Hutcheson’s definition nearly co- 
jncides, viz. that it isa work far exceeding human 
power, yet performed by the command, or upon 
the volition of a man., And the same writer far- 
ther ebserves, that, though miracles may prove 
the superintendency of a voluntary agent, and that 
the universe is not guided by necessity or fate; 
yet that mind must be weak and inadvertent, who 
needs them to confirm the belief of a wise and 
good Deity; since the deviation from general laws, 
unless upon very extraordinary occasions, must be 
a presumption of inconstancy and weakness ra- 
ther than of a steady wisdom and power; and 
must weaken the best arguments we have for the 
sagacity and power of the universal mind. 

That the visible world is governed by stated 
general rules, or that there is an order of causes 
and effects established in every part of the system 
of nature which falls under our observation, isa 
fact which cannot be controverted. If the Su-, 
preme Being, as some have supposed, be the only 
real agent in the universe, we have the evidence of 
experience, that, in the particular system to which 
we belong, he acts by statedrules. If he esnploys 
inferior agents to conduct the various motions 
from which the phenomena result, we have the 
same evidence that he has subjected those agents - 
to certain fixed laws, commonly called the daws 
of nature. On either hypothesis, effects which are 
produced by the regular operation. of these laws, 
or which are conformable to the established course 
of events, are properly called xatwral; and every 
contradiction to this constitution of the natural 
system, and the correspondent course of events in 
it, is called a miracle. 

If this definition of a miracle be just, no event 
an be deemed miraculous merely because it is 
strange, or even to us unaccountable; since it 
may be nothing more than a regular effect of some 
unknown law of nature. In this country earth- 
‘quakes are rare 3 and for monstrous births perhaps 
no particular and satisfactory account can be given: 
yet an earthquake is as regular an effect of the 
established laws of nature as any of those with 
which we are most intimately acquainted; and 
_ Under circumstances in which there would always 

be the same kind of production, the monster is na- 
ture’s genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, be- 
fore we can pronounce any effect to be a true mi- 
racle, that the circumstances under which: it is 
produced be known, and that the common course 


of nature be in some degree understood ; fer in alt 
those cases in which we are totally ignorant of 
nature, it is impossible to determine what is, or 
what is not, a deviation from its course. Miracles, 
therefore, are not, as some have represented them, 
appeals to our ignorance. ‘They suppose some an- 
tecedent knowledge of the course of nature, with- 
out which no proper judgment can be formed con- 
cerning them; though with it their reality may be 
so apparentras to prevent all possibility of a dis- 
pute. ; 

Thus, were a physician to cure a blind man of a 
cataract, by anointing his eyes with a chemical 


preparation which we had never before seen, and 


to the nature and effects of which we are absolute 
strangers, the cure would undoubtedly be won- 


-derful ; but we could not pronounce it miraculous, 


because, for any thing known to us, it might be 
the natural effect of the operation of the ungucnt 
on the eye. But were he to recover his patient 
merely by commanding him to see, or by anoint- 
ing his eyes with spittle, we should with the ut- 
most confidence pronounce the cure to be a mira~ 
cle; because. we know perfectly that neither the 


human voice nor human spittle have, by the 


established constitution of things, any such power 
over the diseases of the eye. No one is now igno- 
rant, that persons apparently dead are often re-, 
stored to their families and friends, by being treated 
in the manner recommended by the Humane So- 
ciety. To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men 
of science, these effects appear very wonderful ; 
but as they are known td be produced by physical 
agency, they can never be considered as miraculous 
deviations from the laws of nature. On the other 
hand, no one could doubt of his having witnessed a 
real miracle who had seen a person that had been 
four days dead come alive out of his grave at the 
call of another, or who had even beheld a person ex- 
hibiting all.the symptoms of death instantly re- 
suscitated merely by being desired to live. 

Thus easy is it, in all cases in which the course 
of nature is understood, to determine whether any 
particular event be really.a miracle; whilst in cir- 
cumstances where we know nothing of nature and 
its course, even a'true miracle, were it performed, 
could not be admitted as such, or carry any con- 
viction to the mind of a philosopher, 

’ If miracles be effects contrary to the established 
constitution of things, we are certain that they will 
never be performed on trivial occasions. The.con- 
stitution of things was established by the Creator 
and Governor of the universe, and is undoubtedly 
the offspring of infinite wisdom pursuing a plan for 
the best of purposes. From this plan no deviation 
can be made but by God himself, or by some 
powerful being acting with his permission. ‘The 
plans devised by wisdom are steady in proportion 
to their perfection, and the plans of infinite wisdom 
must be absolutely perfect. From this considera- 
tion some men have ventured to conclude, that no 
miracle was ever wrought, or can rationally be ex- 
pected; but maturer reflection must soon satisfy — 
us that all such conclusions are hasty. | 

Man is unguestjonably the principal creature in 
this world, and apparently the only one in it who 
is capable of being made acquainted with the re- 
lation in which he stands to his Creator. We can» 
not, therefore, doubt, but that euch of the laws of 
nature as extend not their operation beyond the li- 
mits of this earth were established chiefly, if not 
solely, forthe good of mankind; and if, in any par- 
ticular circumstances, that good can be more ef- 
fectually promoted by an oceasional deviation from 
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those Taws, such a deviation may te reasonably ex- - 


pected. Were man, in the exercise of his mental 
‘and corporeal powers, subjected to the laws of phy- 
Sical necessity, the circumstances supposed would 
‘indeed never occur, and of course no miracle could 
be admitted. But such is not the nature of man. 

The relation between motives and actions is dif- 
ferent from that between cause and effect in phy- 
sics ; and mankind have such command over them- 
‘selves, as that by their voluntary conduct they can 
make themselves in a great degree either happy or 
miserable. We know likewise from history, that, 
by some means or other, almost all mankind were 
once sunk into the grossest ignorance of the most 
important truths; that they knew not the Being by 
whom they were created and supported; that they 
paid divine adoration to stocks, stones, and the 
vilest reptiles; and that they were slaves to the 

most impious, cruel, and degrading seperstitions. 

From this depraved state it was surely not un- 
worthy of the common ‘ Father of all” to rescue 
his helpless creatures, to enlighten their understand- 
ings that they might perceive what is right, and to 
present to them motives of sufficient force to en- 
gage them in the practice of it. But the under- 
‘standings of ignorant barbarians cannot be enlight- 
ened by argumentss because of the force of such 
arguments as regard moral science they are not 
qualified to judge. The philosophers of Athens 

-and Rome inculcated, indeed, many excellent mo- 
ral precepts, and they sometimes ventured to expose 
the absurdities of the rggning superstition: but 
their lectures had no influence upon the multitude; 
and they had themselves imbib:d such erroneous 
Notions respecting the attributes of the Supreme 
Being, and the nature of the human soul, and con- 
verted those notions into first principles, of which 
they would not permit an exatination, that even 
among them a thorough reformation was not to be 
expected from the powers of reasoning. It is like- 
wise to be observed, that there are many truths of 
the utmost importance to mankind, which un- 
assisted’ reason could never have discovered. 
Amongst these we may confidently reckon the im- 
mortality of the soul, the terms upon which God 
will be reconciled to sinners, and the manner in 
which that all-perfect Being may be acceptably 
worshipped; about all of which philosophers were 
in such ‘uncertainty. that, according to Plato, 
* Whatever is set rivht, and aé ir should be, in the 
present evil state of the world, can be so only by 
the particular interposition of God.” 

An immediate revelation from Heaven, there- 
fore, was the only method by which infinite wis- 
dom and perfect goodriess could reforin a bewildered 
and vicious race. But this revelation, at whatever 
time we suppose it given, must Have been made 
directly either to some’ chosen individuals commis- 
sioned to instruct others, or to every than and wo- 
man for whose benefit it was ultimately intended, 
Were every person instructed in the knowledge of 
his duty by immediate inspiration, and were the 
Mot'ves to practise it brought home to his mind by 
God himself, human naturé would be wholly 
¢hanged : men would not be masters of their own 
actions 5 they would not be moral agents, nor by 
consequence be capable either of reward or of pu- 
nishment. It remains, therefore, that if God has 
been graciously pléased to ‘enlighten and reform 
mankind, without’ destroying that moral nature 
Which is essential to virtue, he can have done it 
only by revealing his truth to’ certain chosen in- 
struments, who were ihe immediate instiuctors of 


# 


their contemporaries, and through them have been 
the instructors of succeeding ages. 

Let us suppose this to have been actually the 
case, and consider how those inspired teachers 
could communicate to others every truth which 
had been revealed to themselves. They might 
easily, if it were part of their duty, deliver a sub- 
lime system of natural and moral science, and es- 
tablish it upon the common basis of experiment 
and demonstration; but what foundation could 
they lay for those truths which unassisted reason 
cannot discover, and which, when they are re- 
vealed, appear to have no necessary relation to any 


‘thing previously known? To a bare affirmation 


that they had been immediately received from Ged, 
no rational being could be expected toassent. The 
teachers might be men of known veracity, whose 
simple assertion would be admitted as sufficient 
evidence for any fact, in conformity with the laws 
of nature; but as every man has the evidence of 
his own consciousness and experience that revela- 


tions from heaven are deviations from these laws, 


an assertion so apparently extravagant would be 
rejected as false, unless supported by some better 
proof than the mere affirmation of the teacher: In 
this state of things, we can conceive no evidence 
sufficient to make such doctrines be received as the 
truths of God, but the power'of working miracles 
committed to him who taught them, This would, 
indeed, be fully adequate to the purpose. For, if 
there were nothing in the doctrines themselves im- 
pious, immoral, or contrary to truths already 
known, the only thing which could render the 
teacher’s assertion incredible, would be its imply- 
ing such an intimate communion with God as is 
contrary to the established course of things, by 
which men are left to acquire all their knowledge 
by the exercise of their own faculties:—Let us now 
suppose some of those inspired teachers to tell his 
countrymen, that he did not desire them, on his 
ipse dixit, to believe that he had any preternatural 
communion with the Deity, but that for the truth 
of his assertion he would give them the evidence 
of their own senses; and after this declaration let’ 
us suppose him immediately to raise a person from 
the dead in their presence, merely by calling upon 
him to come out of his grave. Would not the 
only possible objection to tke man’s veracity 
be removed by this miracle? and his assertion 
that he had received such and such doctrines 
from God be as fully credited as if it related to 
the most common occurrence? Undoubtedly it 
would; for, when so much preternatural power 
was visibly communicated to this person, no one 
could have reason to question his having received 
an equal portion of preternatural knowledge. A 
palpable deviation from the known laws of na- 
ture, in one instance, is a sensible proof that sueh 
a deviation is possible in another; and in such a 
Case ag this it is the witness of God to the truth of 


-a@ man. 


Miracles, then, under which we include prophecy, 
are the only direct evidence which can be given 
of divine inspiration. When a religion, or any re- 
ligious truth, is to be revealed from heaven, they 
appear to be absolutely necessary to enforce its re- 
ception among men; and this is the only case in 
which we can suppose them necessary, or believe 
for a moment that they ever have been or will be 
performed: a 

The history of almost every religion abounds 
with relations of prodigies and wonders, and of the 
intercourse’ of men with the gods; but we know 


“ 
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of no religious system, those of the Jews and 
Christians excepted, which appealed to miracles as 
the sole evidence of its truth and divinity. ‘The 
pretended miracles mentioned by Pagan historians 
and poets are not said to have been ‘publicly 
wrought to enforce the truth of a new religion 
contrary to the reigning idolatry. Many of them 
may be clearly shown to have been mere natural 
events. Others are represented as having been per- 
formed in secret on the most trivial occasions, and 
in obscure and fabulous ages long prior to the era 
of the writers by whom they are recorded. And 
such of them as at first view appear to be best at- 
tested, are evidently tricks contrived for interested 
purposes 5 to flatter puwer, or to promote the pre- 
vailing superstitions. For these reasons, as well as 
on account of the immoral character of the divi- 
nities by whom they are said to have been wrought, 
they are altogether unworthy of examination, and 
carry in the very nature of them the completest 
proofs of falsehood and imposture. 

But the miracles recorded of Moses and of 
Christ bear a very different character. None of 
them is represented as wrought on trivial occa- 
sions. 'The writers who mention them were eye- 
witnesses of the facts; which they affirm to haye 
been performed publicly, in attestation of the truth 
of their respective systems. They are indeed so 
incorporated with these systems, that the miraeles 
cannot be separated from the doctrines; and if the mi- 
racles were not realiy performed, the doctrines. cannot 
possibly be true. Besides all this, they were wrought 
in support of revelations which opposed all the re- 
ligious systems, superstitions, and prejudices, of the 
age in which they were given: a circumstance 
which of itself sets them, in point of authority, in- 
finitely above the Pagan prodigies, as well as the 
lying wonders of the Romish church. | 

It is indeed, we believe, universally admitted, 
that the miracles mentioned in the book of Exo- 
dus and in the four Gospels, might, to those who 
saw them performed, be sufficient evidence of the 
divine inspiration of Moses and of Christ; but to 
us it may be thought that they are no evidence 
whatever, as we must believe in the miracles. 
_ themselves, if we believe in them at'all, upon the 

bare authority of human testimony. Why, it has 
_ been sometimes asked, are not miracles wrought in 
all ages and countries? If the religion of Christ 
were to be of perpetual duration, every generation 
of men ought to have complete evidence of its 
truth and divinity. . 
_ To the performance of miracles in every age and 
in every country, perhaps the same objections lie 
as to the immediate inspiration of every individual. 
Were those miracles universally received as such, 
~™men would be so overwhelmed with the nature 
rather than with the force of their authority, as 
hardly to remain masters of their own conduct ; 
and in that case the very end of all miracles would 
be defeated by their frequency. The truth, how- 
€ver, seems to be, that miracles so frequently re- 
peated would not be received as such, and of course 
would have no authority; because it would be 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, to. dis- 
_tinguish them, from natural events. If they re-' 
curred regularly at certain intervals, we could not 
_ Prove them to be deviations from the known laws 
of nature, because we should have the same expe- 
rience for the one series of events as for the other ; 
for the regular succession of preternatural effects, 
as for the established constitution and ‘course of 


things, es 


Be this, however, as it may, we shall take the 
liberty to affirm, that for the reality of the Gospel 
-miracles we have~evideuce as convincing to the 
reflecting mind, though not so striking to vulgar 
apprehension, as those had who were contemporary. 
with Christ and his apostles, and actually saw the: 
mighty works which he performed. ‘T'o the ad- 
mircrs of Mr. Hume’s philosophy this assertion 
will appear an extravagant paradox; but we hope 
to demonstrate its truth from principles which, 
consistently with himself. that author could not 
have denied. He has indeed endeavoured to 
prove, that ‘‘no testimony is sufficient to establish 
a mjracle ;” and the reasoning employed for this 
purpose is, that ‘‘ a miracle being a violation of 
the laws of nature, which a firm and unalterable 
experience has established, the proof against a mi- 
racle, from the very nature of the fact, is as entire 
as any argument from experience can be; whereas 
our experience of human veracity, which (accord- 
ing to him) is the sole foundation of the evidence 
of testimony, is far from being uniform, and can 
therefore never preponderate against that expe- 
rience which admits of no exception.” This 
boasted and plausible argument has with equal. 
candour and acuteness been examined by Dr.. 
Campbell ; who justly observes, that so far is ex-. 
perience from being the sole foundation of the evie 
dence of testimony, that, on the contrary, tes- 
timony is the sole foundation of by far the greater 


part of what Mr. Hume calls firm and unalterable _ 


experience ; and that if in'certain circumstances 
we did not give an implicit faith to testimony, our 
knowledge of events would be confined to those 
which had fallen under the immediate observation 
of our own senses. See ABRIDGEMENT. 

But though Dr. Campbell has exposed the so- 
phistry of his opponents reasoning, and overturned 
the principles from which he reasons, we are per- 
suaded that he might safely have joined issue with. 
him upon those very principles. To us, at least, 
it appears that the testimony upen which we ree 
ceive the Gospel miracles is precisely of that kind 
which Mr. Hume has acknowledged sufficient to 


establish even a miracle. “ No testimony (says he) 


is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the tes- 
timony be of such a kind that its falsehood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which it endea- 
vours to establish. When one tells me that he saw 
a dead man restored to life, I immediately consider 
with myself whether it be more probable that this 
person should either deceive or be deceived, or that 
the fact which he relates should really have hap- 
pened. I weigh the one miracle against the other ; 
and according to the superiority which I discover I 
pronounce my decision, and always reject the 
greater miracle.” In this passage every reader may 
remark, what did not escape the perspicacious eye 
of Dr. Campbell, a strange confusion of terms: 
but as all miracles are equally easy to the Al- 
mighty; and, as Mr. Hume has elsewhere ob- 
served, that “the raising of a feather, when the 
wind wants ever so little of a force requisite for that. 
purpose, is as real a miracle as the raising of a 
house or a ship into the air;” candour obliges us to 
suppose, that by talking of greater and less mira- 
cles, and of «lways rejecting the greater, he meant 
nothing more, but that of two deviations from the 
known laws of nature he always rejects that which 
in itself is least probable. 
If then we can shew that the testimony given by. 
the apostles and other first preachers of Christianity 
to the miracles of their Master would, upon the 
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supposition that those miracles were not really 
performed, have been as great a deviation from the 
known laws of nature as the miracles themselves, 
the balance must be considered as evenly poised by 


opposite miracles ; and whilst it continues so, the . 


judgment must remain ina state of suspense. But 
if it shall appear, that in this case the false testi- 
mony would have been a deviation from the laws 
of nature less probable in itself than the miracles 
recorded in the Gospels, the balance will be in- 
stantly destroyed; and by Mr. Hume’s maxim we 
’ shall be obliged to reject the supposition of false- 
hood in the testimony of the apostles, and admit 
the miracles of Christ to have been really per- 
formed. > 

In this argument we need not waste time in 
proving that those miracles, as they are repre- 
sented in the writings of the New Testament, were 
of such a nature, and performed before so many 
witnesses, that no imposition could possibly be 
practised on the senses of those who affirm that 
they were present. From every page of the Gos- 
pels this is so evident, that the philosophical ad- 
versaries of the Christian faith never suppose the 
apostles to have been themselves deceived, but 
boldly accuse them of bearing false witness. But 
if this accusation be well founded, their testimony 
itself is as great a miracle as any which they record 
of themselves or of their Master. 


Ideas and relations are in the mind of every man_ 


so closely associated with the words by which they 
are expressed in his native tongue, and in every 
other language of which he is master, that the one 
cannot be entirely separated from the other; and 


therefore no man can on any occasion speak false- 


hood without some cffort; by no effort cana man 
give consistency to an unpremeditated detail. of 
falsehood, if it be of any length, and include a 
number of particulars; and it is still less pos- 
sible for several men to agree in.such a detail, 
when at a distance from each other, and cross- 
- questioned by their enemies. 
This being the case, it follows, if the testimony 
‘of the apostles to their own and their Master’s mi- 
racles be false, either that they must have concerted 
a consistent scheme of falsehood, and agreed to pub- 
lish it at every hazard; or that God, or some 
powerful agent appointed by him, must have dis- 
solved all the associations formed in their minds 


between ideas of sense and the words of language, 


and arbitrarily formed new associations, all in exact 
conformity to each other, but all in direct contra- 
diction to truth. One or other of these events, 
must have taken place ; because, upon the suppo- 
sition of falsehood, there is no other alternative. 
But such a dissolution and formation of associa- 
tions as the latter implics, must, to every man who 
shall attentively consider it, appear to be as real a 
miracle, and to require as great an exertion of 
power, as the resurrection of the dead. Nor is the 
supposed voluntary agreement of the apostles in a 
scheme of falsehood an event less. miraculous. 
When they sat down .to fabricate their pretended 
revelation, and to contrive a serics of miracles to 
which they were unanimously to appeal fer its 
truth, it is plain, since they proved successful in 
their daring enterprise, that they must have clearly 


foreseen every possible circumstance in which they 


could be placed, and have prepared consistent 


answers to every question that could be put to 


them by their most inveterate and most en- 
lightened enemies ; by the statesman,the lawyer, 
the philosopher, and the priest. That such fore- 
knowledge as this would have been miraculous 


will not surely be denied ; since it forms the very 
attribute which we find it most difficult to allow 
even to God himself, It is not, however, the only . 
miracle which this supposition would compel us to 
swallow. The very resolution of the apostles to 
propagate the belief of false miracles in support 
of such a religion as that which is taught in the 
New Testament, is as great a miracle as human 
imagination can easily conceive. 
When they formed this design, either they must 
have hoped to succeed, or they must have foreseen 
that they should fail in their undertaking ; and in 
either case, they chose evil for its own sake. They 
could not, if they foresaw that they should fail, 
look for any thing but that contempt, disgrace, 
and persecution, which were then the inevitable 
consequences of an unsuccessful endeavour -to 
overthrow the established religion. Nor could 
their prospects be brighter upon the supposition of 
their success. As they knew themsclves to be 
false witnesses and impious deceivers, they could 
have no hopes beyond the grave; and by deter- 
mining to oppose all the religious systems, super- 
stitions, and prejudices of the age in which they 
lived, they wilfully exposed themselves to inevita- 
ble misery in the present life, to insult and im~- 
prisonment, to stripes and death. Nor can it be 
said that they might look forward to power and 
affluence when they shoulds through sufferings, 
have converted their courttrymen; for so desirous 
were they of obtaining. nothing but misery as the 
end of their mission, that they made their own 
persecution a test of the truth of their doctrines. 
They introduced the Master, from whom they pre- 
tended to have received these doctrines, as telling 
them that “ they were sent forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves ; that they’should be delivered up 
to councils, and scourged in synagagues ; that they 
should be hated of all men for his name’s sake ; 
that the brother shoulddeliver up the brother to 
death, and the father the child; and that he who 
took not up his cross and followed after him was 
not worthy of him.” The very system of religions 
therefore, which they invented and resolved to im- _ 


“pose upon mankind, was so contrived, that the 


worldly prosperity of its first preachers, and even 
their exemption from persecution, was incompa- 
tible with its success. Had these clear predictions 
of the Author of that religion, under whom the 
apostles acted only as ministers, not beeri verified, 
all mankind must have instantly perceived that 
their pretence to inspiration was false, and that 
Christianity was a scandalous and impudent, im- 
posture. . All this the apostles could not but fore- 
see when they formed their plan for deluding the. 
world... Whence it follows, that when they re-- 
solved to support their pretended revelation by an. 
appeal to forged miracles, they wilfully and with, 
their eyes open exposed themselves to inevitable 


misery, whether they should. succeed or fail in __ 


their enterprise; and that they concerted their 
measures so as not to admit of a possibility of re- 
compense to themselves, either in this life or in 
that which is tocome.. But if there be a law of 
nature, for the reality of which we have better evi- _ 
dence than we have for others, it is, “ that noman 
can cheese misery for its own sake,” or make the _ 
acquisition of it the ultimate end of his pursuit. 
The existence of other laws of nature we know by 

testimony and our own observation of the regu- 

larity of their effects. The existence of this law is 
made known to us not only by these means, but_ 


‘also by the still clearer and more conclusive evi-— 


dence of our own consciousness. 
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Thus, then, do miracles force thetnselves upon 
our assent in every possible view which we can 
take of this interesting subject. If the testimony 
of the first preachers of Christianity was true, the 
miracles recorced in the Gospel were, certainly 
- performed, and the doctrines of our religion are 
derived ftom heaven. On the other hand, if that 
testimony was false, either God must have mira- 
culously effaced from the minds of those by whom 
it was given all the associations formed between 
their sensible ideas and the words of language, or 
he must have endowed those men with the gift of 
prescience, and have impelled them to fabricate 


a pretended revelation for the purpose of deceiv-, 


ing the world, and involving themselves in certain 
and foreseen destruction. 

The power necessary to ine the one series 
of these miracles may, for any thing known to‘us, 
be as great as that which would be requisite for the 
performanee of the other; and considered merely 
as exertions of preternatural power, they may 
seem to balance each other, and to hold the mind 
in a state of suspense. But when we take into 
consideration the different purposes for which 
these opposite and contending miracles were 
wrought, the balance is instantly destroyed. The 
miracles recorded in the Gospels, if real, were 
Wrought in support of a revelation which, in the 
opinion of all by whom itis received, has brought 
to light many important truths which could not 
otherwise have been made known to men; and 

- which, by the confession of its adversaries, con- 
tains the purest moral precepts by which the con- 
duct of mankind was ever directed. The opposite 
series of miracles, if real, was performed to ena- 
ble, and even to compel, a-company of Jews, of 
the lowest rank and of the narrowest education, to 


fabricate, with the view of inévitable ‘destruction. 
to themselves, a consistent scheme of falsehood, 


and by an appeal to forged miracles to impose it 
upon the world as a revelation from heaven. The 
object of the former miracles is worthy of a God 
of infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. T he 
_ object of the latter is absolutely inconsistent with 
wisdom and goodness, which are demonstrably 
attributes of that Being by whom alone miracles 
can be performed. Whence it follows, that the 
supposition of the apostles bearing false testimony 
to the miracles of their Master, implies a series of 
deviations from the laws of nature infinitely less 
probable in themselves than those miracles: and 
therefore, by Mr. Hume’s maxim, we must -ne+ 
cessarily reject the supposition of falsehood in the 
. testimony, and admit the reality of the. miracles. 


So true is it, that for the reality of the Gospel- 
miracles we have evidence as convincing to the - 


reflecting mind, as those had who were contem 
porary with Christ and his apostles, and were ac- 
tual witnesses to their mighty works. . 

' As much of the discussion relative to miracles, 
according to the’ channel into which it has been 
thrown by Mr. Hume and his disciples, is made 
to turn upon the phrase ‘‘ laws of nature ;” we 
must not forget to remark thatin this enquiry, no- 
thing can consistently be meant by the laws of 
nature but those laws by which both the mora/ and 
Physical worlds are governed; and that since this 
question respects altogether the moral government 
of Ged, the moral laws of nature ought here to 
fall principally under consideration. “This consi- 
deration, however, is totally lost sight of, and the 
physical. laws alone regarded: by Mr. Hume in 
estimating the credibility of miracles; which is 
just as absurd as it would be to refer solely to the 


laws Of contracts, oaths, and premises, the cfi- | 
teria of virtue and vice, and other moral princi- 

ples, in order to investigate a’correct and unob- 

jectionable theory of physical astronomy: ' 

Considered, then, in this point of -view, it is 
evident that the extraordinary nature of the fact is _ 
no ground for disbelief, provided such a fact mo-- 
rally contemplated, was from the condition of 
man become necessary; for in that case, the 
Deity, by dispensing his assistance in proportion 
to our wants, acted upon the same principle as in 
his.more ordinary occupations. For whatever the 
physical effects may be, if their meral tendency )be 
the same, they form a part of the same moral 
law. Now in the events called miraculous, the 
Deity zs influenced by the same moral principle 
as in his usual dispensations ; and being induced 
by the same motive to accomplish the same end, 
the laws of God’s moral governnient are not vio- 
lated, such laws being established by the motives 
and the ends produced, ‘and not by ‘the means em- 
ployed. Inestimating, therefore, the credibility of 
a miracle, we look at the moral not the physical 
effect; and it ison this account that every un- 
biassed mind is compelled almost antecedent to 
any enquiry to reject most of the pretended mira- 
cles of the Romish church. But estimating the 
miracles of the apostolic age by this criterion, there 
cannot be found the shadow of a reason for aeseche 
ing them. 

‘In this enquiry, too, it ought not to be fortgttivn- 
that many of the first adversaries of our religion, 
and those the most formidable, never disputed the 
truth and reality of miracles; on the contrary, 
they mention them as having been performed. 
The Jews themselves acknowledged their reality. 
Julian and Celsus, two avowed enemies of Chris- 
tianity, amongst all the arts which they used to 
destroy its credibility, ventured not to deny that 
our Saviour. and his apostles wrought miracles ; 
but ascribed them to magic. Facts confessed by 
those who had the greatest interest in denying 
them, ought to be admitted. But’ such is the 


-hardihood of unbelief, such the impenetrability of 


the mind, when conviction must lead to an aban- 
donment ‘of practical as well as mental error, that 
our modern infidels deny what the first unbe-. 
lievers with all sheer superior means of information 
found themselves obliged to udmit. See farther 
the articles ABRIDGEMENT, CELSUS, CHRISTIA- 
NITY, CREDIBILITY, JULIAN, PoRPayRyY, &c. 
~MIRA’CULOUS. a. (miraculeux, French.) 
Done by miracle; produced by miracle; ef- 
fected by power more than natural (Herbert). . 

. MIRA’CULOUSLY. ad. By miracie; by 
ower above that of nature (Dryden). - 

MIRA/CULOUSNESS. s. (from miracu- 
lous.) The state of being eflected by miracles 
superiority to natural power. — 

MIRADO/R. s. (Spanish, from mirar, to 
look.) A balcony (Dryden). 

MIRANDA DO CORVO, a town of Por- 
tugal, in Beira, 15 miles 5. E. of Coimbra.. 
Lon. 8. 10 W.- Lat. 40. 2N. 

MIRANDA DE EBRO, a town of Old 
a in Spain, 34 miles S. of Bilboa. Lat. 

2. AQ IN. sehon.) 30:10. Ws 

0 MIRANDE, a town of Gascony, in France. 
Lat. 43. 30 N.- Lon.0. 26.E.. 

MIRANDO DE DOURO, the meet of 
Tra los. Montes, in Portugal. It is the see of 
a bishop, is well fortified, and is 37 male 


MIR 


N.W. of Salamanca. Lat. 41,40. N. Lon. 
6. 0 W. 

MIRANDOLA, the capital of a duchy of 
the same name in Italy. It was taken by the 
king of Sardinia in 1742: Itis 20 miles N.E. 

of Modena, Lat.44.52N, Lon. 11. 19 E. 

- MIRANDULA. See Prous. 

MIRE. s. (mover, Dutch.) Mud; dirt at 
the bottom of water (Roscommon). 

, To Mize. v. a. Grom the noun.) To whelm 
in the mud; tosoil with mud (Shakspeare). 

Mire. s. (mypa, Sax. mier, Dutch.) An 
ant; a pismire. 

“MI/RINESS. s. (from 
fulness of mire. hes, ; 

_MI'RKSOME, a. Dark; obseure (Spenser). 
'.' MIRROUR, in catoptrics, any polished 
‘body impervious to the rays of light, and 

which reflects. themequally. 

Mirrours were anciently made of metal; 
but, at present, they are generally smooth 
plates of glass, tinned or quicksilvered on the 
back. part, and called looking-glasses; The 
doctrine of mirrours depends wholly on that 
fundamental law, that the angle of reflection is 
always equal to the angle of incidence. See 
Optics. — 

_ Parallel rays falling directly on a plane spe- 
culum are reflected back upon themselves ; if 
they fall obliquely, they are reflected in the 
same angle, and parallel as they fell. Hence 


miry.) Dirtiness ; 


‘there is no such thing, properly apeabinss as a 


focus belonging to a plane speculum, neither 
real nor virtual. The focus of parallel rays is 
called the solar focus; because in that the 
image of the sun is formed, and of all objects 
very remote.” But the focus of any object 
situated near the mirrour, will have its dis- 


tance from the vertex more or less than half’ 


the radius; the rule in all cases being as fol- 
lows: ‘* Multiply the distance of the object 
into the radius of the mirrour; and divide the 
product by the sum. of the radius, and twice 
the distance of the object; the quotient will 
be the focal distance of a convex mirrour.”” 

Again, for a concave mirrour, the same pro- 
duct of the radius into 'the distance of the ob: 
ject, divided by the difference of radius: and 
twice the distance of the object, will give the 
focal distance. And here we are to observe, 
that, as twice ‘the distance of the object’ is 
lesser or greater than the radius, so the focus 
will be positive or negative, that is, behind 
the glass or before it. . 

The image of the object is formed in the 
focus proper to its distance, and, since the wri- 
ters on optics demonstrate that the angles under 
which the object and its image are seen from 
the centre or vertex of the mirrour are always 
equal, it follows, that the image will be al- 
ways in proportion to the object, as the focal 
distance to the object’s distance. The position 
of the object will be always erect at a positive 
focus, or behind the'speculum diminished: by 
a convex, and magnified by a. concave: one. 
Hence, since a convex has but one; viz, an 
afirmative focus ; soit can never magnify any 
dbject, howsoever posited before it. 


MIR 


The position of the image in a negative 
focus, or that before the glass, will be ever in- 
verted; and, if nearer the vertex than the 
centre, it will be less; if further from it, it 
will be greater than the object; but in the 
centre it will be equal to the object, and seen 
to touch it. 

The image formed by a plane speculum is 
erect, large as the life, at the same apparent 
distance behind the glass as the object is be- 
fore it, and’on the same side of the glass with 
the object. ‘Those properties render this sort 
of mirrour of most common use, viz. as a 
looking-glass, 

If the rays fall directly, or nearly so, on a’ 
plane mirrour, and the object be opaque, there 
will be but one single image formed, or at 
least be visible, and that by the second surface 
of the speculum, and not by the first, through 
which the rays do most of them pass. 

But if the object be luminous, and the rays’ 
fall very obliquely on the speculum, there will: 
be more than one image formed to an eye: 
placed in a proper position to view them. ‘The’ 
first image being formed by the first surface, 
will not be so bright as the second, which is 
formed by the second surface. The third, 
fourth, &c. images are produced by several re- 
flections of the rays between the two surfaces. 
of the speculum ; and, since some light is Jost. 
by each reflection, the images from the second 
will appear still more faint and obscure to. the 
eighth, ninth, or tenth, which can scarcely be’ 
discerned at all. 

Mirrours may be divided into plane, con- 
cave, convex, cylindrical, conical; parabolical, 
and elliptical. | 

The properties of cylindrical mirrours are; 
1. The’ dimensions of objects corresponding 
lengthwise to the mirrour are not much 
changed; but those corresponding breadth- 
wise have. their figures altered, aud their di- 
mensions lessened the further from the mire. 
rour; whence arises a very gteat distortion. 
2. If the plane of the reflection cut the cylin- 
dric mtrrour'through the:axis, thereflection is 
performed in the same manner‘as in a plane 
mirrour; and if parallel to the base, the re- 
flection is the’same as in a spherical mirrour ; 
if it cut it obliquely, the reflection is the same 
as in an elliptic mirrour. Hence, as the plane 
of reflection never passes through the axis of 
the mirrour, except when the eye and objec- 
tive line are in the same plane; nor parallel 
to the base, except when the radiant point and 
the eye are at the same height; the reflection 
is therefore usually the same as in an elliptic 
one. 3. If a hollow cylindrie mirrour be di- 
rectly opposed to the sun, instead of a focus of 
a point, the rays will be reflected into a lucid 
line parallel to its axis, at a distancé some+ 
what less than a fourth of its diameter. Hence 
arises a method of drawing anamorphoses, that 
is, wild deformed figures on a plane, which 
appear well proportioned when: viewed in a 
cylindric mirrour. | 

In an elliptic mirrour, if a ray strike on it 
from one of its:focuses, it is reflected’ into:the 
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other. Parabolic mirrours (such, we mean, 
as are in the form of hollow paraboloids) as 
all the rays they reflect meet in one point, 
make the best burning-glasses. 

MIRTH. s. (inyphse, Saxon.) Merriment; 
jollity; gavety ; laughter (Pope). 


MIYURTHEFUL., a. (mirth and full.) Merry, . 


gay ; cheerful (Ben Jonson). 
MI’RTHLESS. a. (from mirth.) ~ Joyless ; 

_cheerless. 

~ MI'RY. a. (from mire.) 1. Deep in mud; 

muddy (Temple). 2. Consisting of mire 

(Shakspeare). 


MIS, an inseparable particle used in com- - 


position to mark an ill sense, or depravation of 

the meaning: as. chance, luck; mischance, 
il luck; from mes, French, used in the same 
sense. 

MISACCEPTA'TION. s, (mis and accept- 
ation,) ‘The act of taking ina wrong sense, 

MISADVEN’TURE. s. (misadventure, Fr,) 
Mischance ; misfortune ; ill luck (Clarendon). 

MISADVE’NTURED. a. (from muisad- 
venture.) Unfortunate (Shukspeare). 

MISADVI'SED. a. (mis and advised.) Tl 
‘directed. 

MISA’IMED. a. (mis and aim.) Not aimed 
rightly (Spenser). 

. MUSANTHROPE, Misa’nruRopos. s. 
(misanthrope, Fr. HicayJownog.) A hater of 
mankind (Shakspeare). 

MISA’NTHROPY. s. 
Hatred of mankind. 

‘MISAPPLICA/TION. s. (mis and appli- 
eation.) Application to a wrong purpose 
(Brown). 

To MISAPPLY’. v. a. (mis and apply.) To 
apply to wrong purposes (Howe). 

To MISAPPREHE’ND. v. a. (mis and ap- 

. prehend.) Not to uuderstand rightly (Locke). 

MISAPPREHENSION. s. (mis and ap- 
prehension.) Mistake ; not right apprehension, 

To MISASCRI'BE. v. a. (mis and ascribe.) 
To ascribe falsely (Boyle). 

To MISASSI’GN. v. a. (mis and 
To assign erreneously (Boyle). 

To MISBECO'ME. v. a. (mis and become.) 
Not to become; to be unseemly; not to suit 
(Sidney). . 

_. MISBEGO'T. Misgeco’rren. a. (Legot 
or hegotten with mis.) Unlawfully or irregt- 
larly baaciien (Dryden). 

To MISBEHA’VE, v. n. (misand behave.) 

To act ill or improperly (Young). 

MISBEHA’VED. a. (mis and behaved.) 

Untaught ; ill-bred ; uncivil (Shakspeare). 

MISBEHA’VIOUR. s. (mis and beha- 

viour.) Ill conduct; bad practice (Addison ). 

MISBELVEF. s. (mis and belief.) False 

religion ; a wrong belief. 

_ MISBELI'EVER. s. (mis and believer.) 
One that holds a false religion, or believes 
_ wrongly (Dryden). | 

To MISCA’L. v. a. (mis and call.) To name 

improperly (Glanville) 

_ _ fo MISCA’LCULATE. », a. (mis.and 
éalculate.) To reckon wrong (Arbuthnot), — 

MISCA’RRIAGE. s. (mis and carriage.) 


(misanthropie, Fr.) 


assign.) 


‘take a wron 


Mis 
1. Unhappy event of an undertaking; fail- 
ure, ill conduct (Rogers). 2. Abortion ; act 
of bringing forth before the time (Graunt). 

To MISCA’RRY. v. n. (mis and carry.) 
1. To fail; not to have the intended event; 
not to succeed (Shakspeare). 2. To havean 
abortion (Pope). e 

To MISCA'ST. v. a. (mis and cast.) To 
account of (Brown). 

MISCELLA/NE. s. (iscellaneus, Latin.) . 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye (Bacon). 

MISCELLA’NEOUS. a. (miscellaneus, 
Lat.) Mingled; composed of various kinds 
(Brown). 

MISCELLANEA), in botany, the name 
of the fifty-fonrth order in Linnzeus’s Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, consisting of 
plants, which not being connected together by 
numerous relations, in their habit and struc- 
ture, as the natural families, are assembled 
into one head, under the general title of mis- 
cellaneous plants, | 

MISCELLA’NEOUSNESS. s, (from mis- 
cellaneous.) Composition of various kinds. 

MISCELLANY. a. (miscellaneus, Latin.) 
Mixed of various kinds (Bacon). 

M'tsceLLany. s. A mass formed out of 
various kinds (Pope). ; 

MISCHA’NCE. s. (mis and chance.) Ill 
luck ; ill fortune; misfortune ; mishap 
(South). 

MISCHIEF, s. (meschef, old French.) 1. 
Harm ; hurt ;. whatever is ill and injuriously 
done (Rowe). 2. Ill consequence; vexatious 
affair (Swft). 

To Mi’scuieF. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To hurt; to harm; toinjure (Spraé). 

MI’SCHIEFMAKER. s, (from mischief 
and make.) One who causes mischief. 

MVSCHIEVOUS. a. (from mischief.) 1. 
Harmful; hurtful; destructive ; noxious; per- 
nicious ; injurious; wicked (South). 2. 
Spiteful ; malicious ( Ainsworth). 

MI’/SCHIEVOUSLY. ad. 
hurtfully ; wickedly (Dryden). ;' 

MISCHIEVOUSNESS. s. Hurtfulness ; 
perniciousness ; wickedness (South). 

MISCHNA, or Misna, from mw, iteravit, 

apart of the Jewish Talmad. 
The Mischna contains the text; and the 
Gemara, ‘which is the second part of the Tal- 
mud, contains the commentaries; so that the 
Gemara is, as it were, a glossary on the 
Misehna. 

The Mischna consists of various traditions 
of the Jews, and of explanations of several 
passages of scripture: these traditions, serving 
as an explication of the written law, and sup~ 
plement to it, are said to have been délivered 
to Moses during the time of his abode on the 
mount; which he afterwards communicated 
to Aaron, Eleazer, and his servant Joshua. 
By these they were transmitted to the seventy 


Noxiously ; 


elders, by them to the prophets, who commu- 


nicated them to the men of the great sanhes 
drim, from whoin the wise men of Jerusalem 
and Babylon received them: According to 
Prideaux’s account, they passed from Jeremiah 


MIS 
to Barach, from him to Ezra, and from Ezra 
to the men of the great synagogue, the last of 
whom was Simon the Just; who delivered 
‘them to Antigonus of Socho; and from him 
they came down in regular succession to Si- 
meon, who took our Saviour in his arms; 
Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul was educated; 
and last of all to Rabbi Judah the Holy, who 
committed them to writing in the Mischna. 
But Dr. Prideaux rejecting this Jewish fiction, 
observes, that after the death of Simon the 
Just, about two hundred and ninety-two 
years before Christ, the Mischnical doctors 
arose, who, by their comments and conclu- 
sions, added to the number of those traditions 
which had been received and allowed by Ezra, 
and the men of the great synagogue ; so that 
towards the middle of the second century, 
after Christ, under the empire of Antoninus 
Pius, it was found necessary to commit these 
traditions to writing; more especially as their 
country had considerablysuffered under Adrian, 
and many of their schools had been dissolved, 
and their learned men cut off ; and, therefore, 
the usual method of preserving their traditions 
had failed. Rabbi Judah, on this occasion, 
being rector of the school at Tiberias, and pre- 
sident of the sanhedrim in that place, under- 
took the work, and compiled it in six books, 
each consisting of several tracts, which altoge- 
ther make up the number of sixty-three. (Prid. 
Connect. vol. ii. p. 468, &e. ed.g.) This 
learned author computes that the Mischna 
was composed about the 150th year of our 
Lord ; but Dr. Lightfoot says, that Rabbi 
Judah compiled the Mischna about the year 
of Christ 190, in the latter end of the reign of 
Commodus; or, as some compute, in the year 
of Christ 220. Dr. Lardner is of opinion that 
this work could not have been finished before 
the year 190, or later. (Collect. of Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, &c. vol. 1. p. 178.) 
Thus the book called the Mischna was form- 


ed; a hook which the Jews have generally. 


received with the greatest veneration. The 
original has been published, with a Latin 
translation, by Surenhusius, with notes of his 
own, and others from the learned Maimo- 
nides, &c. in 6 vols. fol. Amsterdam, A. D. 
1698—1703. See TaLmuD. 

It is written in a much purer style, and is 
not near so full of dreams and visions as the 
Gemara. | 

MI'SCIBLE. a. (from misceo, Lat.) Possi- 
ble to be mingled (Arbuthnot). 

MISCITA‘TION. s. (mis and citation.) 
Unfair or false quotation (Collier). 

To MISCIUTE. v. a. (mis and cite.) To 
quote wrong. 

MISCLATM. s. (mis and claim.) Mis- 
taken claim (Bacon). 

MISCOMPUTA’TION. s. (mis and com- 
putation.) False reckoning (Clarendon). 

MISCONCETT. Misconce’/ptTion. s. 
(mis and conceit, and conception.) False opi- 
nion; wrong notion (Hooker). 

MISCONCE/‘IVE. v. a. (mis and conceive.) 
To misjudge; to have a false notion of (Shak.). 


‘(Shakspeare). 


MIS 


‘MISCONDUCT. s. (mis and conduct.) Til 

behaviour ; ill management (Rogers). 

To Misconpvu’crt. v. a. (mis and conduct.) 
To manage ‘amiss ; to carry on wrong. , 

MISCONJE'CTURE. s. (mis and conjec- 
ture.) A wrong guess (Brown). : 

MISCONSTRU/CTION. s. (mis and con- 
pete Wrong interpretation of words or 
things. 

To MISCO'NSTRUE. v. a. (mis and con- 
stvue.) To interpret wrong (Raleigh). _ 

To MISCO'UNT. v. a. (mescounter, Fr. 
mis and count.) To reckon wrong (Shak.). 

MVSCREANCE. Mrscreancy.s. (from 
mescreance, French.) Unbelief; false faith ; 
adherence to a false religion (Swift). 

MIYSCREANT. s. (mescreant, French.) 
1. One that holds a false faith; one who be- 
lieves in false gods (Hooker). 2. A vile 
wretch (Addison). 

MISCREA/TE. MiscrEA’TED. a. (mis 
and create.) Formed unnaturally or illegi- 
timately; made as by a blunder of nature 
(Shakspeare). : 

MISDE/ED. s. (mis and deed.) Evil action. 


To MISDE/EM. »v. a. (mis and deem.) To 


judge ill of ; to mistake (Davies). 


To MISDEME/AN. v. a. (mis and de- 
mean!) To behave ill (Shakspeare). 

MISDEME/ANOUR, an offence, or fault, 
particularly when in the execution of an 
office. ; 

A crime, or misdemeanour, says judge 

lackstone, is an act committed, or omitted, 
in violation of a public law, either forbidding 
or commanding it. This general definition | 
comprehends both crimes and misdemeanours} 
which, properly speaking, are mere synony- 
mous terms; though, in common usage, the 
word crimes is made to denote such offences 
as are of a deeper and more atrocious dye; 
while smaller faults, and omissions of less con- 
sequence, are comprized under the gentler 
name of misdemeanours only. 

High crimes: and misdemeanours denote of- 
fences ofa heinous nature, naxt to high treason. 

To MISDO’. v. a. (mis and do.) To do 
wrong; to commit a crime (Milton). 

To Mispo’. v. n. To commit faults (Dry- 
den). 

MISDO'ER. s. (from misdo.) An offender ; 
a criminal ; a malefactor (Spenser). 

MISDO'ING. s, (from misdo.) Offence ; 
deviation from right (L’Estrange). ‘ 

To MISDO'UBT. v. a. (mis and doubt.) 
To suspect of deceit or danger (Dryden). 

Mispo'usr. s. (mis and doult.) 1. Suspi- 
cion of crime or danger (Shakspeare). 2. Ir- 
resolution ; hesitation (Shakspeare). 

MISE, a French term, literally denoting 
expence, or disbursement: it is used in our 
law-books in divers acceptations. Sometimes 
for the profits of lands ; sometimes for. 
taxes, or taillages; and sometimes for ex- 
pences, or costs: as, pro misis ef custagtis, 
for costs and charges in the entries of judg’: 
ments, &e. #nss : 


MIS 


Mrse more peculiarly denotes an honorary — 


gift, or customary present, wherewith the 


‘people of Wales used to salute every new king 
and prince of Wales at their entrance upon 


¥ 
. 


.2. Wretched ; worthless (Job), 
_ parsimontous; stingy. 


the principality. 

Anciently, the mise was given in cattle, 
wine, corn, &c. for the support of the prince’s 
family; but when that dominion was annexed 
to the English crown, the gift was changed 
into money. The county of Flint paid two 
thousand marks, &c. fur their mise. 


The county of Chester also paid a mise or tri- ~ 


bute of five thousand marks at the change of 
every owner of the said earldom, for enjoying 
the privileges of that palatinate. At Chester 
they have a mise-book, wherein every town 
and village in, the county is rated what to pay 
towards the mise. 

Mise is also used in speaking of a writ of 
right. What in other actions is called an 
issue, in a writ of right is called a mise or me: 
so that to join the mise upon the meer, is as 


‘much as to say, to join issue on the meer 


right, i.e, to join upon this point, whether 
has the more right, the tenant or demand- 
ant. 

Yet even in a writ of right, if a collateral 
point be tried, it is there called an issue, not a 
mise. . 

Mtse is also sometimes used corruptly for 
mMease, a Messuage or tenement. 

To MISEMPLO’Y. »v. a. (mis and employ.) 
To use to wrong purposes (Atterbury). 

MISEMPLO’YMENT. s. (mis and em- 
ployment.) Improper application (Hale). 

MISEN, Masson, or Mizen, in a ship, 
denotes either the mast, or sail of that name ; 
but at sea they always mean the sail when the 
word tnisen is used. 

This is the hindmost of the fixed sails of a 
ship, extended sometimes by a gaff, and some- 
times by a yard, which crosses the mast 
obliquely. . 

Mi'SER. s. (miser, Latin.) 1. A wretched 
person: not in use (Sidney). 2. A wretch ; 
a mean fellow: not in use (Shakspeare). 3. 
A wretch covetous to extremity (Oéway). 

MUSERABLE. a. (miserable, French.) 
1. Unhappy; calamitous; wretched (South). 
3. Culpably 


MI'SERABLENESS. s. (from miserable.) 
State of misery. 
| MISERABLY. ad, (from miserable.) 1. 
Unhappily; calamitously (Soush). 2. Wretch- 
edly; meanly (Sidney). 3. Covetously (Ains- 
worth). 

MISERY. s. (miseria, Latin.) 1. Wretch- 
edness ; unhappiness (Locke). Calamity ; 
misfortune (Shakspeare). 3. (from n2ser.) 
Covetousness; avarice (/¥otlon). 

‘To MISPASHION. v.a. (ais and fashion.) 
To form wrong (Hakewill). 

MISFO'/RTUNE. s. (mis and fortune.) 


ij 


~ Calamity; ill luck; want of good fortune 


(Addison). 
fo MISGI'VE,. v. a. 


(mis and give.) To fill 


with doubt; deprive of confidence (Shak). 


To govern 


MIS 
To MISGO'VERN. ». a. (mis and govern.) 
ill; to administer unfaithfully 
(Kn.). ) 


MISGO/VERNMENT. s. 1. Ill admi- 
nistration of public affairs (Ral.), 2. Ill ma- 
nagement (Taylor). 3. Irregularity ; inordi- 
nate behaviour (Shakspeare). 

MISGUI/DANCE. s. (mis and guidance.) 
False direction (South). 

To MISGUI/DE. v. a. (mis and guide.) 
To direct ill; to lead the wrong way (Locke). 

MISHA’P. s. (mis and hap.) Lil chance ; 
ill luck ; calamity (Spenser). 

MI’SHMASH. s, Ains. A low word. A 
mingle. 

To MISINFER. v, a. (mis and infer.) To 
infer wrong (Hooker). 

To MISINFO'RM. ». a. (mis and inform.) 
To deceive by false accounts (Milton). 

MISINFORMA’TION.s.(from mtsinferm.) 
False intelligence; false accounts (South). 

To MISINTE’RPRET. v. a. (mis and in- 
terpret.) ‘To explain to a wrong sense (Ben 
Jonson). inary 

To MISJO'IN. v. a. (mis and join.) To 
join unfitly or improperly ( Dryden.) 

MISITRA, a town of European Turkey, 
in the Morea; defended bya castle, on a rock, 
which is said to be impregnable. It was the 
ancient Sparta. The Christians have several 
churches, one among them called Perileptos, 
said to be one of the most beautiful in the 
world. The Jews have three synagogues ; 
and the Turks have a superb mosque and hos- 
pital, Itis the see of a Greek archbishop, 
and the residence of a bey, an aga, and a way- 
wode, and contains 12,000 inhabitants : forty 
miles 5.S.W, Argos, forty E.N.E. Navarin, 
and sixty S. Corinth. Lon. 22.30 E. Lat. 
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To MISJU'DGE. v. n. (mis and judge.) 
To form false opinions ; to judge ill (Pope). 

Lo MISLA’Y. v, ». (mis and lay.) To lay 
in a wrong place (Dryden). 

MISLA’‘YER. s. (from mis/ay.) One that 
puts in the wrong place (Bacon), 

To MUSLE, v. 2. (from mist.) To-rain in 
imperceptible drops (Derkam). | 

fo MISLE’AD. v. a. (mis and lead.) To 
guide a wrong way; to betray to mischief or 
mistake (Bacon). ) 

MISLE’ADER. s. (from mislead.) One 
that leads to ill (Shakspeare). 

MISLEN. s. (corrupted from miscellane.) 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye (Morti- 
mer). " . 

MISLETOE, in‘botany. See Viscum. 

To MisLi’KE, v. a. (misand like.) To dis- 
approve; to be not pleased with (Herlert). 

Misii’Ke. s. (from the verb). Disappro- 
bation ; dislike (Fairfux). 

MISLYKER. s.:(from mislike.) One that 
disapproves (Ascham). 

To MISLI'VE, »v, 2. 
live ill GSpenser). 


’o MISMA’NAGE. v. a. (mis and ma- 


(mis and live.) To 


‘nage.) To manage ill (Locke). 


ire) 


MISMA’NAGEMENT., (5. mis and mas 


MIS 


-nagemenf,) Ill management; ill conduct 
(Pope).- «fae 

To MISMA’TCH. »v. a. (mis and match.) 
To match unsuitably (Southern). 

To MISNA'ME. v. a. (mis and name.) 'To 
call by the wrong name (Boyle). 

MISNOMER, in law, a misnaming or 
mistaking a person’s name. The Christian 
name ofa person should always be perfect; 
but the law is not so strict in regard to sur- 
names, a small mistake in which will be dis- 
pensed with to make good a contract, and sup- 
port the act of the party. | 

To MISOBSE'RVE. ». a. (mts and ob- 
serve.) Not to observe accurately (Locke). 
 -MISO’GAMIST. s. (row and yeiyx@".) A 
marriage hater. 

MISO/GYNY. s. (wiow and yu.) Hatred 
of women. 

To MiSO’/RDER. v. a. (mts and order.) To 
‘conduct ill; to manage irregularly (Shaks.). 

Miso’rpeEr, s. (from the verb.) [rregu- 
larity ; disorderly proceedings (Camden). 

MISO/RDERLY. a. (from misorder.) Ir- 
regularly; unlawful (Ascham). 

To MISPE'ND. v. a. (mis and spend.) To 
spend ill; to waste; to consume to no pur- 
pose; to throw away (Ben Jonson). 

MISPE’NDER. s. (from mispend.) One 
who spends ill or prodigally (Nerris). —' 

MISPERSUA‘SION. s, (nis and persua- 
‘sion.) Wrong notion; false opinion (Decay 
of Piety). | 
_ MISPICKEL, in mineralogy. See Fer. 
RuMand ARSENICUM. 

To MISPLA’CE, v. a. (mis and place.) 
To put in a wrong place (South). 

Th MISPRI'SE. v.a. Obsolete. 1. To 
mistake (Shakspeare). 2. To slight; to scorn ; 
to despise (Shakspeare). 

MISPRI'SION. s. (from misprise.) 1. 
Scorn; contempt: notin use (Shakspeare). 
2. Mistake; misconception: not in use (Gla.) 
3. (In common law.) Neglect, negligence, or 
oversight. Misprision of treason, is the con- 
cealment of known treason. Misprision of 
felony, is the letting any person, committed 
for felony, to go before he be indicted 
(Cowell). : 

To MISPROPO'RTION, vw. a. (mis and 
proportion.) To join without due proportion. 

MISPRO'UD. a. (mis and proud.) Viti- 
ously proud : obsolete (Shakspeare). 

To MISQUO'TE. »v. a. (mis and quote.) 
To quote falsely (Shakspeare). ae 

To MISRECI'TE. v. a. (mis and recite.) 
To recite not according to the truth (Bram- 


hall). : 
To MISRE’CKON. »v. a. (mis and reckon.) 
To reckon wrong ; to compute wrong (Swift). 
To MISRELA/TE. v. a: (mis and relate.) 
To relate inaccurately or falsely (Boyle). 
' MISRELA’TION. s. (from misrelate.) 
False or inaccurate narrative (Bramhall). - 
To MISREME/MBER. v. a. (mis and re- 


member.) To mistake by trusting to memory 


( Boyle). 
_To MISREPO'RT. ». a. (mis and. report?) 
To give a false account of (Hooker). 
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MisrePro’RT. 5s. False account; false and 
malicious representation (South). 

_ To MISREPRESE/NT, v. a. (mis and re- 
present.) ‘To represent not-as it is; to falsify 
to disadvantage Sale a F 

MISREPRESENTA’‘TION. 5s. 1. The 
act of misrepresenting (Swift). 2. Account 
maliciously false (Atterlury).. - . 

MISRU’LE. s. (mis and rule.) Tumult ; 
confusion; revel; unjust domination (Thoms), 

MISS. s. (contracted from mistress.) 1. The 
term of honour to a young girl (Swift). 2. A 
strumpet ; a concubine (Dryden). 

To Miss, v. a. preter. missed; part, missed 
or mist. (missen, Dutch.) 1. Not to hit by 
the mind ; to. mistake (AZzléon)., 2. Not to 
hit by manual aim (Pope). 3. To fail of 
obtaining (Dryden). 4. To discover some- 
thing to be unexpectedly wanting (Szdney). 
5. To be without (Shkakspeare). 6. To omit 
(Prior). 7. To perceive want of (South). 

To Miss. v. n. 1. To fly wide; not to hit 
(Waller). 2. Not to succeed (Bacon). 3. To . 
fail; to mistake, 4.'To be lost; to be wanting 
(Milton). 5. To miscarry; to fail (Milton). 
6. To fail to obtain, learn, or find (Atterbury). 

Miss. s. (from the verb.) 1. Loss; want 
(Locke). 2. Mistake; errour (Ascham). 3. 
Hurt; harm: obsolete (Spenser). 

MISSAL. s. (missale, Lat. missel, Fr. 
The mass book (Stillingfleet). a 

To MISSA’Y. v. n. (mis and say.) To say 
ill or wrong (Hakewill). — ‘ 
To MISSE’EM. v. n. (mis and seem.) 1. 
To make false appearance (Spenser). 2. To 
mishecome: obsolete both (Spenser). 

MISSEL BIRD, a species of TurpDUs. | 

To MISSERVE. v. a. (mts and serve.) To 
serve unfaithfully (Arbuthnot). : 

To MISSHA’PE. v. a, (mis and shape.) To © 
shape ill; to form ill; to deform (Bentley). 

MI'SSILE. a, (misstlis, Latin.) Thrown by 
the hand; striking at distance (Pope). ;, 

MISSIO, among the Romans, was a full 
discharge given to a soldier after twenty years 
service, and differed from the exauctoratio, 
which was a discharge from duty after seven- 
teen years service. Every soldier had a right 
to claim his missio at the end of twenty years. 

MISSION. s. (missio, Latin.) 1. Com-. . 
mission ; the state of being sent by supreme 
authority (Milton. Atterbury). 2. Persons 
sent on any account, usually to propagate reli- 
gion (Bacon). 3. Dismission ;\ discharge : 
not in use (Bacon). 4. Faction; party: not 
in use (Shakspeare). . 

Missron, in theology, denotes a power or 
commission to preach the gospel. Jesus Christ 
gave his disciples their mission in these words, 
** Go and teach al} nations, &c.” 

The Romanists reproach the Protestants, 
that their ministers have no mission; as not 
being authorised in the exercise of their mi- 


nistry, either by an uninterrupted succession - 


from the apostles, or by miracles, or by any 
extraordinary proof of a vocation. : ) 

Many among us deny-any other mission ne- 
cessary for the ministry than the talents ne- 
eessary to discharge it. (ae 
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Misston is also used for an establishment of 
people zealous for the glory of God, and the salva- 
tion of seuls; who go and preach the gospel in re- 
mote countries and among infidels. . 

_ There are missions in the East, as well as in the 

West Indies. Among the Romanists, the religious 
orders of St. Dominic, St. Francis, St. Augustine, 
and the Jesuits, have missions in the Levant, 
America, &c. 

The Jesuits have had missions in China, and all 

other parts of the globe, where they have been 
able.to penetrate. The Mendicants abound in 
missions. . 
'_ There have been also several Protestant missions 
for diffusing the light of Christianity through the 
benighted regions of Asia and America. Of this 
kind has been the Danish mission, planned by 
Frederic IV. in 1706. And the liberality of pri- 
vate benefactors in our own country has been also 
extended to the support of missionaries among the 
Indians in America, &c. 

-The first Protestant mission in India was sent 
out by the Protestant churches of Denmark and 
Germany, being planned by Frederic IV. as just 
mentioned. Their two first missionaries, Bartho- 
lomew Ziegenbalgh and Henry Plutscho, arrived 
in India in July 1706: and the Hindoo churches 
celebrated a jubilee in July 1806, in commemora-: 
tion of that happy event. During the whole of the 
last century Providence favoured them with a suc- 
cession of pious and learned men, educated at the 
German universities ; among whom was the vene- 
rable Schwartz, called the apostle of the east; and 
others not much inferior to him; men whose 
hames are scarcely known in this country, but 
who are as famous among the Hindoos as Wickliffe 
and Luther are among us. The ministry of these 
good men was blessedin many provinces in the south 
of India to the conversion of more than 18,000 
Hindoos ; and the bounds of their churches are ex- 
tending unto this day. The language of the country 


is called the Tamul ; and the first translation of the- 


- Bible, in that language, was made about 100 years 
ago. Like Wickliffe’s Bible with us, it became the 
father of many versions, and, after a succession of 


improved editions, it is now considered by the Brah-. 


mins themselves (like Luther’s Bible in German) 
as the classical standard of the Tamul tongue. The 
records of this mission are published in upwards of 
30 quarto vols. and some interesting extracts from 
them have been. published, during the last 15 
_ months, in the Christian Observer. 

The Dutch in’the island of Ceylon, and other of 
their East India settlements, have had still more 
extensive success.. In North America, the apos- 
tolic Elliott, in the last century, was the chief in- 
strument of the evident and thorough conversion of 
many of the native Indians. The Church of Eng- 
land has long established a society for foreign mis- 
sions. The Presbyterian society in Scotland for 
propagating Christian knowledge has lent its sup- 

_ port to several useful missionaries among the Ame- 
_Tican Indians. The Moravian brethren have, 
Within these seventy years, sent missions to various 
heathen nations. The Wesleyan Methodists have, 
within these few years, attempted a mission to the 
Caribs, who are natives of the West India islands, 
and have laboured with success among the negro 
slaves in those islands. Of late years this missionary 
‘spirit has revived afresh, and hereby the hopes of 
Christians have been revived, that the Lord Jesus 
is about to extend his kingdom in the earth. 
The most important society is denominated 
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“The particular Baptist society for propagating the 
Gospel among the heathens.” Its origin was from 
Mr. Carey, whoprinted a pamphlet with a view toen- 
courage the sending forth missionaries. His heart 
appears to have been set upon the conversion of the 
heathen for several years, and his conversations, 
prayers, and sermons, were mostly accompanied 
with something relative to this subject. He pos- 
sessed, at the same time, a great thirst for geogra- 
phical knowledge, and a remarkable aptitude at 
learning languages, so that his most. intimate 


friends were, for. several years past, induced to think 


that he was formed for some such undertaking, 
His desire that a society might be established 
amongst his connexions for the propagation of the 
Gospel among the heathen; and that be might. 
have a share in that important service, continued, 
and increased, till, at length, in the year 1791, 
being at a meeting of ministers at Clipstone in 
Northamptonshire, he proposed a question, ‘‘ Whe~ 
ther it were not practicable, and our bounden duty, 
to attempt somewhat toward spreading the Gospel 
in the heathen world?” The chiet thing then 
agreed upon was to desire Mr. Carey to draw up 
his thoughts on the subject and publish them. At 
the annual Baptist association at Nottingham, May 
21, 1792, a resolution was made, “ that a plan be 
prepared against the next meeting of ministers at 
Kettering, for forming a society among the Bap- 
tists for propagating the Gospel among the hea- 
thens.” At the meeting at Kettering, October 2, 
1792, a foundation for such a society was laid, and 
several resolutions agreed to. At a second meet« 
ing of the primary society at Northampton, Octo- 
ber 31, 1792, Mr. Pearce of Birmingham gave in- 
formation, that having mentioned the business to 
his friends, they had generously contributed seventy 
pounds to assist in the noble design. Ata third 
meeting at Northampton, November 13, 1792, 
some farther resolutions were entered into, and an 
address of the society to their fellow Christians at 
large was-agreed to be prepared, printed, and cir 
culated. On January 10, 1793, 4 committee meet- 
ing was held at Kettering, when the committee 
being of opinion that a door was opened in the East 
Indies, Mr. Carey was asked, whether he was in- 
clined to go, who answered in the affirmative. The 
object now was to calculate the expences, and ob- 
tain the means of defraying them. This was soon 
accoinplished, for no sooner was the design made 


“known than cheerful and. liberal contributions 


came from different parts of the kingdom. The 
church at Leicester, though greatly affected by the 
loss of a faithful pastor, yet offered no objection to 
his going. ‘* We have been praying (said one of 
them) for the spread of Christ’s kingdom amongst 
the heathens ; and now God requires us to make the 
first sacrifice toaccomplish it.” Before his departure 
a solemn day was spent in prayer -at Leicester, 
March 20, 1793, when Mr. Fuller of Kettering gave 
a very suitable and affecting address on the occa- 
sion, which is published in |the Baptist periodical 
accounts of their mission, No. I. On June 13, 
1793, he set sail on buard the Princessa Maria, a | 
Danish East Indiaman, Captain Christmas. Mr, 
Carey, and Mr. Thomas, who accompanied him, 
with their tamilies, kept up morning and evening 
worship in the ship, though surrounded with infi- 
dels and profane people; and an infidel who 
went with them, and is since returned, has said, 
“Tf everthere was a good man in this world, Carey 
was one.’ Pleasing accounts of his succes; 
have been often since received. He has beenin, 
G 
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adefatigable in his Tabours, ‘has translated nearly 
the whole Bible into the Bengalee tongue. 

‘The whole number of persons baptized, from 
the commencement of the mission to the end of 
1808, appears to be about 150, of whom a large 
proportion are native Indians. Among these, 
“we perceive, with pleasure, no fewer than ten 
Brahmins, of whom, though several have gone 
‘back, i two are now ors... in preaching the 
Gospel. Additions have been made to this list 
since the year 1308. ; 

On the subject of translating the Scriptures 
into the oriental languages, a statement has been 
received from the missionaries, of which we will 
give the substance. : : 

1. The Bengalee Bible is completed. A third 
edition of it is printing in folio, to be used in 
public worship. phy 
“ @. Inthe Orissa, the New Testament is printed, 
and nearly the whole Book of Psalms. The edi- 
- tion consists of 1000 copies. A mission is about 


4, In the Kernata, the progress is nearly the 
same asinthe Telinga, = = 4 

5. The translation and printing of the Guse- 
rattee had been suspended forthe present. = 

6. In the Mahrattah, the, four Gospels are 
nearly printed off. The whole of the New Tes- 


tament is translated, and a part of the Old. | 


". The printing of the New Testament in Hin- 
doostanee had been suspended after half was 
completed, but they hoped soon to proceed 


‘with it. 


8. In the Panjabee, or‘language of the Seiks, 
the translation of the New Testament is finished, 
and the printing begun. "te 

9. In the Sungskrit, the whole of the New 

Testament is printed off, and as far as the middle 
of Exodus in the Old. 
- 10. The translation of the Scriptures into the 
Burman language ‘has been begun by the mis- 
sionaries. i 

11. The Chinese translation is in a state of 


to be undertaken in Orissa. © progress ; the printing has proceeded as far as 
3. In the Telinga, the New Testament is the middle of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
translated, and a beginning made in the Oid. | 
THE FOLLOWING IS A GENERAL SUMMARY. 
| PROBABLE EXTENT TO ; 
LANGUAGES. | wetcH THRY ARE SPOKEN,|~  § 7 PROGRESS, 
gg ye, “About Great Britain, | | Bible printed. __ 
engalee, at : 
it By Read all over India, | N.T. ditto. 
» Orissa, About Ireland, . 5 N. a is ditto. 
Hindoostanee, | About France and Italy, | N.T. printing. 
Mabratta, |_| About Great Britain, N.T. ditto. ae 
Guzeratie, 4 ; N.T. ditto. 
Chinese, Read all over China, 
Telinga, About England, N.T. of these six last 
Carnatic, | Thesame, translating for the 
Siku or Seeks, , ; : Press. : 
Persian, ek 4 Persia, read in India, 
Burman, | Burmah, about 70 mill. 


The New Testament in the Malayala is also printing at Serampore for the use of the inhabitants. 


ef Travancore. 


The following is. a. List of the Missionaries, yow in the East Indies. 


. Dr, William Carey, sen. 
Mr. Joshua Marshman, . 
- William Ward, - 
Joshua Rowe, 

John Chamberlaine, 
, Richard Mardon, _ 
- William Moore, 
James Chater, 
-Felix Carey, 
William Robertson, 
William Carey, jun. 


Of these missionaries Carey and Marshman are 
learned as well as pious and diligent men: so that 
besides their occupations in the mission, which 
they discharge with great faithfulness and zeal, 
they employ themselves in. making known to 
their countrymen, through the medium of transla- 
tions, the most valuable portions of eastern lite- 
rature. Marshman is now translating the works 
of Cenfucius; and has already sent over to Eng- 


At Serampore and Calcutta. 


ditto ditto. 
ditto ditto. 
ditto ditto. 


Cutwa, in Bengal, 

Goamalty, ditto, 

Miniary, . ditto. 

Rangoon, in Burmah. . 
ditto. 

Boutan. :, 

Saddamahl, in Bengal. 


land an interesting account of Chinese litera- 
ture. The labours of these excellent men in fact 
establish a remarkable era, marked by the con- 
temporaneous translation of the New Testament | 
into twelve eastern languages. Men of no reli- — 
gion may scoff, and men of half learning »may 
sneer ;, but posterity will class the names of Carey 
and Marshman with that of sir William Jones, 
and will be astonished that any literary journal 
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should have tarnished its reputation by an uns 
principled attack upon such men. See further; 
the Baptist periodical accounts, No. I to 20; and 
the Quarterly Review, No. 1 and 10. 

The establishment of this Baptist society gave 
rise to another, of a yet more extensive na- 
ture, including various denominations of Chris- 
tians. The first publication which stood in im- 
mediate connection with the rise of this society 
“was an address to professors of the Gospel, pub- 
lished in the Evangelical Magazine, September 
1794. This address gave occasion to various 
private conversations ; at length, on November 
4, 1794, the first concerted meeting with a view 
to this society took place. It was a small, but 
glowing and harmonious circle of ministers of 
‘Various connections and denominations. In 
January, 1795, a printed address was sent toa 
considerable number of ministers in London and 
its neighbourhood, and a meeting was appointed 
on December 15, 1794, at the Castle and Falcon 
Inn, Aldersgate-street. At the time specified 
they met together, and began jointly to call on 
God in reference to the salvation of the heathens, 
Mingling their applications with the reading of 
portions of Scripture, and afterwards consulting 
together on the best expedients for the formation 
of a regular society ; it was unanimously deter+ 
mined, that all party names and inferior distinc- 
tions should, in the prosecution of this vast de- 
sign, be absorbed in the great Christian name and 
cause. And these meetings, held regularly once 
a fortnight, with much sacred pleasure and una+ 
nimity were resorted to with a gradual increase 
of numbers, of zeal, hope, and delight. A com- 
mittee of correspondence was opened with bres 
thren in all parts of the country, and at length a 
general meeting was appointed in September 
1795. A preparatory meeting was held on Sep- 
’ tember 21, when the sketch of a plan prepared 
by the committee was read, which was approved 
as proper to be laid before the general meeting 
on the ensning day, and subscription books were 
opened. On Tuesday, the 22d, and the two fol- 
lowing days, there were successively held, in va- 
rious parts of the city, six solemm assemblies for 
worship. The animated solemnity, unity, and 
zeal of these assemblies, which were very great, 
the spirit with which they were enlivened to the 


last, and the solid effects of ever=flowing liberality, | 


for the advancement of the work in view, encou- 
raged them to hope the design was of God. On 
the 25th they proceeded te choose directors and 
secretaries, and unanimously resolved, that the 
first attempt of this society should be to send 
missionaries to Otaheite, or some other of the 
islands of the South Sea. Accordingly prepara- 
tions were made and completed, and 30 men, 6 
women, and 3 children, approved by the direc- 
tors, embarked on board the ship Duff, Capt. 
Wilson, on August 10, 1796, and arrived at Ota- 
heite March 5, 1797. 
In addition to the above, we must mention, 
‘that the missionary ship Duff, (on a second voy- 
age to Otaheite) as it was entering the harbour 
of Rio Janeiro on the coast of Spanish America, 
was captured by the Buonaparte, a French pri- 
_Vateer, on the 19th of February, 1799. Not far 
from the spot where they were captured by the 
Buonaparte they were retaken by the convoy of 
the Brazik fleet to Lisbon, ** when we were again 
(says the Rev. Mr. Howell imhis Letter to Joseph 
Hardeastle, Esq. dated Lisbon, Sept. 26; 1799) 
pleasing ourselves with the prospect of entering 


parts. 
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the harbour of Rio Janeiro for the purpose of 
procuring some necessary supplies, and where we 
hoped to be able to fix the plan of. our future. 
movements. Every arrangement in view was, 
however, by this unexpected. event, completely 
superseded ; and it was now no longer a question 
where we should. go, but where we must go. 
Such a peculiar providence indeed, you will rea- 
dily judge, put an end to every debate on this 
subject, and finally determined our duty to return 
home re infecta.’” Thirty-six of the missionaries 
arrived at Falmouth on the morning of the 12th 
ef October, in the Prince of Wales packet. See 
farther on the subject of this mission, Quarterly 
Rev. No. 3. 

Besides the above mentioned Missionary Socie- 
ties, others, having the same object in view, have 
lately been formed in Scotland, at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Stirling, Kelso, Paisley, 
Greenock, Perth, Dundee, &c. Some ofthese 
have generously contributed to the society of 
Particular Baptists in England for propagating 
the Gospel, to be applied towards defraying the 
experice of printing a translation of the Brble inté 
the Bengalee language, im which their missionaries 
in the East Indies have already made ¢onsiderable 
progress. ‘They have also'sent kind benefactions 
to the Missionary Society of London, by which 
they have expressed, in the strongest terms, their 
willingness’ to co-operate in the grand under- 
taking, . 4 

We must not omit noticing the Moravian mis- — 
sions. The United Brethren (commonly called 
Moravians) have particularly distinguished them- 
selves for many Years, in endeavouring to send 
the Gospel of Christ among heathen nations. 
From the writings of Count Zmzendorf, and from 
the sentiments and practices of others among the 
United Brethren, at certain periods of: their his- 
tory, many have formed unfavourable opinions of 
the whole denemination, and very harsh accounts 
have been given ef them in some publications of 
respectability. It may therefore be proper to ob- 
serve, that the United. Brethren do not take the 
writings of any man as their standard of doc- 
trine; the Bible alone is their standard of truth’; 
and they agree with the Augsburg confession, as 
being conformable to it, that they acknowledge 
errors among some Of their society at former pe- 
riods : in particular, that they disclaim many of 
the extravagancies which are contained mn the 
writings ascribed to Count Zinzendorf; and that 
from their works of a more recent date they seem 
now to teach the leading doctrines of the Gospel 
in great purity, and with much scriptural sim- 
plicity- 

The most flourishing missions at present are 
those in Greenland, Antigua, St. Kitt’s, the 
Danish West India islands, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. A new‘ awakening has appeared of late 
among the Arawacks and Free Negroes in South 
America, the Esquimaux of the coast of Labrador, 
and in Barbadoes. And the latest accounts give 
us the most pleasing hopes of success m those 
The inhabitants of the earth amount to 
about seven hundred and thirty-one millions: 
four hundred and twenty millions of whom are 
still in pagam darkness: an. hundred and thirty 
millionsthe followers of Mohammed; an hundred 
millions Catholics; forty millions Protestants, 
thirty millions of the Greek and “Armenian 
churches; and, perhaps, seven millionsof Jews. It 
must undoubtedly strike every considerate mind 
wiidt 4 vast proportion of the sons . Zi dam there, 
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are who yet remain in the most deplorable state 
of heathen stupidity, without any means of know- 
ing the true God, except what are afforded them 
by the works of nature, and utterly destitute of 
the gospel of Christ, or of any means of obtain- 
ing it. This lamentable picture is the most co- 
gent argument that can be used against those who 
oppose Missions; and this must furnish our 


apology for having devoted a few pages to the 
subject. | 

MISSIONARY. My'sstoner. s. (mas™ 
sionaire, French.) One sent to propagate re~ 
ligion (Swift. Dryden). 

MISSISIPPI, a river of North America, 
which is said to rise about the 47th degree of 
north latitude, and between the g5th and g6th 
degrees of longitude west from Greenwich. 
It receives a great number of rivers in its course, 
and some of them very large: the direction 
is, with considerable winding, southerly to the 
Gulf of Mexico, where it empties itself 
betwen the sgth and 0th degrees of lougitude 
west from London, and the 29th and 30th 
of north latitude. 

MISSIVE. a. (missive,French.) 1. Such as 
is sent (Ayliffe). 2. Used at distance 


(Dryden). 

MI/SSIVE. s. (French.) 1. A letter sent 
(Bacon). 2. A messenger: both obsolete 
(Shakspeare). 


MISSON (Francis Maximilian), whose 
pleadings before the Parliament. of Paris 
in favour of the reformers bear genuine marks 
of eloquence and ability, retired into England 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and 
became a strenuous assertor of the Protestant 
religion. In the year 1687 and 1683 he tra- 
velled to Italy as governor to an English noble- 
man: in consequence of which he published 
at the Hague A new Voyage to Italy, 5 
vols. 12mo0.; which has been translated. into 
English with many additions. He published 
also, the Sacred Theatre at Cevennes, or an 
Account of Prophecies and Miracles performed 
in that Part of Languedoc. London, 1707. 
Observations and Remarks of a Traveller, 
12mo. Hague. He died at London in 1721. 

To MISSPE’AK. wv. a. (mis and speak.) 
To speak wrong (Donne). 

MISSOURI, a river of North America, 
‘whose source is unknown, It joins the Mis- 
sisippi in lat. 39° E, but is a longer, broader, 
and deeper riyer, and is, in fact, the principal 
stream. It has been ascended by the French 
traders upwards of 1200 miles, and from its 
depth and breadth at that distance appeared to 
be navigable much higher. a 

MISSUS, in the Circensian games, were 
the matches in horse or chariot races. The 
usual number of missus or matches in one day 
was 24; though the emperor Domitian pre- 
sented the people with 100. The last match 
was generally made at the expence of the peo- 

le, who made a collection for the purpose ; 
bodes it was called métssus @rarius, a subscrip- 
tion plate. 

MIST. s. (mirz, Saxon.) 1. A low thin 
eloud ; a small thin rain not perceived in drops. 


MIS 
(See Foc.) 2 Any thing that dims or darkens 
(Dryden). 

To Mist. v. a. (from the noun*) To cloud; 
to cover with a vapour or steam (Shakspeare). 

MISTA’EN. pret. and part. pass. of mis- 
take for mistaken (Shakspeare). 

MISTA/KABLE. a. (from mistake.) Liable 
to be conceived wrong (Brown). 

To MISTA/KE. v, a. (mis and take.) To 
conceive wrong; to take something for that 
which it is not (Séilling fleet). 

To MistTa'Ke. v. n. Toerr; not to judge 
right (fvaleigh). \ | 
To be MISTA‘'KEN. ‘To err (Waller). 

MISTA’KE. s. (from the verb.) Miscon- 
ception; errour (Tillotson). 

MISTA/KINGLY. ad. (from mistaking.) 
Erroneously ; falsely (Boyle). 

To MISTA’TE. v. a. (mis and state.) ‘To 
state wrong (Sanderson). 

To MISTE’ACH. v. a. (mis and teach.) 
To teach wrong (Sanderson). 

To MISTE’MPER. v. a. (mis and temper.) 
To temper ill; to disorder (Shakspeare). 

MI'STER. a. (from mestier, trade, French.) 
What mister, what kind of : obsolete (Spens.). 

To MISTE’RM. »v. a. (mis and term.) To 
term erroneously (Shakspeare). 

To MISTHUNK. »v, a. (mis and think.) Te 
think ill: to think wrong (Milton). 

To MISTI/ME. v. a. (mis and time.) Not 
to time right; not to adapt properly with re- 
gard to time. 

MI'STINESS. s. (from misty.) Cloudiness ; 
state of being overcast (Bacon). | 

MI'STION. s. (from mistus, Latin.) The 
state of being mingled (Boyle). 

MISTLETOE. s. (my2zylecan, Sax.) See 
Viscum. 

MIVSTLIKE. a. (mist and like.) Resem- 
bling a mist (Shakspeare). Roa 

MI/STRESS. s. (maitresse. French.) 1. 
A woman who governs: correlative to subject 
or to servant (Arbuthnot). 2. A woman who 
has something in possession (Sidney). 3. A 
woman skilled in any thing (Addison). 4. 
A woman teacher (Swift). 5. A woman be- 
loved and courted (Clarendon). 6. A term 
of contemptuous address (Shakspeare). 7. 


A whore; a concubine. 


MISTRU'ST. s. (mis and ¢rust.) Diffidence; 

suspicion ; want of confidence (Milton). * 

To MISTRU'ST. v. a. Tosuspect;todoubt; 

to regard with diffidence (Cowley). . .| 
MISTRU'STFUL. a. (mistrust and full.) 

Diffident ; doubting (Waller). : 

MISTRU'STFULLY. ad. With suspi- 


cion. ; 
MISTRU’/STFULNESS. s. (from mis-_ 
trustful.) Diffidence ; doubt (Sidney). 
MISTRU’STLESS. a. (from mistrust.) | 
Confident ; unsuspecting (Carew). 
MISTURA. (mistura.) In medicine, 
a mixture. It is mostly contracted into 
mist. e. g.—f. mist. which means, let it be 
made into a mixture. ‘ 


MisTURA CAMPHORA. <A very ele- 
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gant preparation of camphire, for delicate 
stomachs and those who cannot bear it in 
substance as an antispasmodic and nervine. 
There is a great loss of camphire in making it 
as directed by the pharmacopceia. Water can 
only make upa certain quantity. 

MisTukA cRETH. A very, useful and 
pleasant form of administering chalk as an 
astringent and antacid. It is particularly cal- 
culated for children, in whom it allays the 
many deranged actions of the prime vie, which 
are produced by acidities. ‘The new Pharma- 
copeeia of the London college contains six 
other forms. . | 

Mistura moscHi. <A diaphoretic 
and antispasmodic musk julep. It is by far 
the .best way of administering musk, when 
boluses cannot be swallowed. ~ 

MISTY. a. (from mist.) 1. Clouded ; 
overspread with mists (Wotton). 2. Obscure ; 
dark ; not plain. 

To MISUNDERSTA/ND. »v. a. (mis and 
understand.) to misconceive; to mistake(Add.), 

MISUNDERSTA’NDING. s. 1. Dif- 
ference ; disagreement (Swift). 2. Errour; 
misconception (Bacon). 

MISU'SAGE. s. (from misuse.) 1. Abuse; 
ill use. 2. Bad treatment. 

To MISU/SE. v. a. (mis and use.) To 
treat or use improperly ; to abuse (SeutA). 

Misv’se. s. (irom the verb.) 1. Evil or 
-cruel treatment (Shakspeare). 2. Wrong or 
erroneous use (Locke). 3. Misapplication ; 
abuse (Atterbury). 

To MISWH'EN. v. 2. (mis and ween.) 
To misjodge ; to distrust: obsolete (Spenser). 


To MISWE’ND. v. 2. (mis and penpan, 


saxon.) Togo wrong: obsolete (Fuirfax). 
MISY. In mineralogy. SeeCHaALCANTHA. 


MITCHELA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Corols one- 
petalled, superior, twoon each germ ; stigmas 
four ; berry bifid, four-seeded. One species only, 
M. repens, a North American plant with stem 
-decumbent; leaves opposite, roundish, entire ; 
flowers double, terminal. 

MITCHELL (Joseph), a dramatic writer, 
was born in Scotland in 1684. He was pa- 
tronized by sir Robert Walpole, but died poor, 
owing to his extravagance, in 1738. His 
works are, 1. The Fatal Extravagance, a tra- 
gedy; 2. The Highland Fair, a ballad opera, 
8vo.; 3. Poems, 2 vols. 8vo. 

MITCHELSTOWN, a post town of Ire- 
land, in the county of Cork and province of 
Munster, 102 miles from Dublin. Here 
is a college for the support of 12 decayed gentle- 
men and 12 decayed gentlewomen, who have 
40]. yearly, and handsome apartments, and 
a chaplain at 100]. a-year, with a house: di- 
‘vine service is daily performed in a neat chapel 
belonging to the college : the whole was found- 
ed by the late earl of Kingston. Here is also 
4 most magnificent seat of Lord Kingsborough. 

— Fairs are held at this town 30th July and 
12th of November. ant 
_ MITE, a small piece of money mentioned 
Luke xii. 59. and xxi. 2, In the Greek it is 


MIT 
xodpayvrnc, i.e. quadrans, or a quarter of the 
oman denarius; so that the mite was worth 
about seven farthings or two-pence of our 
money, ; 

Mire, in zoology. See AcaRus. 

Mure also denotes any thing proverbially 
small, | 

MITELLA. Bastard American: sanicle, 
Inb Otany,a genus of the class decandria, orde 
digynia. Calyx five-cleft ; corol five-petalled, 
inserted into the calyx; the petals pinnatified ; 
capsule one-celled, two-valved; the valyes 
equal. Three species, one of Asia, and two 
of America, with annual herbaceous stalks, 
from five or six to eight or nine inches high, 
with small whitish flowers, the petals fringed 
at their edges. . 

MITHRADATES, a herdsman of As- 
yee ordered to put young Cyrus to death. 

de refused, and educated him at home as his 
own son, &c.—Herodot. Justin. 

MITHRAS, a god of Persia, supposed 
to be the sun. His worship was intro- 
duced at Rome, and the Romans raised him 
altars, on which was this inscription, Deo 
Solt Mithre, or Soli Deoinvicto Mithre. He 
is generally represented as a young man, whose 
head is covered with a turban, after the man- 
ner of the Persia n 

MITHRIDATE, Miruripatium, in 
pharmacy, an antidote, or composition, in form 
of an electary ; serving either as a remedy or 
a preservative against poisons. Mithridate is 
one of the capital medicines in the apothe- 
caries shops, being composed of a vast number 
of drugs; among which are opium, myrrh, 
agaric, saffron, ginger, cinnamon, spikenard, 
frankincense, castor, pepper, geutian, &c. 

It is accounted a cordial, opiate, sudorific, 
and alexipharmic. Matthiolus says, it is more 
effectual against poison than Venice treacle, 
and much easier to be made. 

It takes its name from its inventor Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, who is reported to have 
so fortified his body against poisons, with an- 
tidotes and preservatives, that when he had a 
mind to dispatch himself, he could not find 
any poison that would take effect. 

MITHRIDATE MUSTARD. See THLASPI 
CAMPESTRE. 

MITHRIDATEA, in botany, a genus of 
the class monandria, order digynia. Receptacle 
many-flowered, four-cleft, calyxless, corol- 
less, seeds solitary, immersed in the fleshy 
receptacle. One species only, M. quadrifida, 
a Madazascar tree, with opposite branches ; 
leaves ever-green, opposite, elliptic, entire, 
veined ; flowers solitary, peduncled,  four-cleft 
tater fruit fleshy, the size of an ordinary 
apple. ) 
 MITHRIDATES. This name was com- 
mon to seven kings of Pontus: the most con- 
spicuous and celebrated of them is the last, 


sirnamed Eupator, and the Great, who suc- 


ceeded his father Mithridates V1. though only 
at the age.of 11 years. The beginning of his 
reign was marked by cruelty and artifice. He 
murdered his own mother, who had been left 
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. by his father coheiress of the kingdom, and he 
fortified his constitution by drinking antidotes 
against the poison with’ which his enemies at 
court attempted to destroy him. Naturally 
ambitious and cruel, he spared no pains to ac- 
quire himself power and dominion. He mur- 
dered the two sons whom his sister Laodice 
had had by Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
and placed oie of his own children, only 
eight years old, on the vacant throne. The 
Romans became the arbiters in the appoint- 
ment of the true successor, and having disco- 
vered-dissimulation and fraud both on the 
side of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, and 
Mithridates, they took away the kingdom of 
_ Cappadocia from Mithridates, and Paphlagonia 
from Nicomedes. This was the first ground 
of enmity beween Rome and the king of 
Pontus. (See MITHRIDATICUM BELLUM.) 
‘Mithridates then meditated retaliation, and, the 
more effectuaily to destroy their power in Asia, 
he ordered all the Romans that were in his do- 
minions to be massacred. This was done in 
one night, and no less than 150,000, according 
to Plutarch, or 80;000 Romans, as Appian 
‘mentions, were made, at one blow, the victims 
‘of his eruelty.". This universal massacre called 
loud forrevenve. Aquilius, and soon after Sylla, 
marched against Mithridates with a largearmy. 
‘The former was made prisoner, but Sylla ob- 
tained a victory over the king’s generals, and 
another decisive engagement rendered him 
master of ali Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, and 
Asia Minor, which had submitted to the vic- 
torious arms of the monarch of Pontus. Mi- 
thridates, weakened by repeated ill success by 
sea and land, thensued for peace, which he ob- 
tained, on condition of defraying the expences 
‘which the Romans had incurred by the war, 
and of remaining satisfied with the possessions 
which he had received from his ancestors. 
While these negociations of peace were car- 
ried on, Mithridates was not unmindful of his 
real interest. His poverty, and not his incli- 
‘nations, obliged him to wish for peace. He, 
however, shortly after took the field with an 
army of 140,000 infantry, and 16,000 horse; 
and Lucullus, the consul, marched into Asia, 
,and without delay blocked up the camp of 
Mithridates, who was then besieging Cyzicus. 
The Asiatic monarch escaped from him, and 
fled into the heart of his kingdom. The ap- 
ointment of Glabrio to the command of the 
bear forces instead of Lucullus was favour- 
able to Mithridates, and he recovered the great~- 
est part of his dominions. ©The sudden arrival 
of Pompey, however, soon put an end to his 
victories. A battle, in the night, was fought 
near the Euphrates, in which an universal over- 
throw ensued, and Mithridates, bold in his 
‘misfortunes, rushed through the thick ranks 
of the enemy, atthe head of 800 horsemen, 500 
of which perished in the attempt to follow him. 
He fled to Tigranes, but that monarch refused 
an asylum to his father-in-law, whom ‘he 
had before supported with all the collected 
forces of his kingdom. Mithridates, however, 
found a safe retreat among the’‘Scythians. 


(Bacon). 
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His subjects, at last, refused to follow him any 
longer, and they revolted from him, and made 
hisson Pharnaces king, The son showed him- 
self ungrateful to his father.. This broke the 
heart of Mithridates; he obliged his wife Mo- 
nime to poison herself, and attempted to do the 
same himself; but the frequent antidotes he had 
taken in the early part of his life strengthened 
his constitution against the poison, and, when 
this was unavailing, he attempted to stab him- 
self. ‘The blow was not mortal, and a Gaul, 
who was then present, at his own request, 
gave him the fatal stroke, about 63 years B.C. 
in the 72d year of his age. Such were the 
misfortunes, abilities, ma: miserable end of a 
man, who supported himself so long against the 
power of Rome. Mithridates has been com- 
mended for his eminent virtues, and censured 
for his vices. He was the greatest monarch 
that ever sat on a throne, according to the 
opinion of Cicero. His skill-in physic is well 
known, and even now there is a celebrated 
antidote which bears his name, and is’ called 
Mithridate. The conduct of Mithridates to 
his wife has given birth to a fine tragedy, that 
of Monimia, in the earl of Carysfort’s dra , 


matic and narrative poems, recently published. 


This name is common also to other kings in 
Armenia, Pergamus, Pontus and Parthia. 
MITHRIDATICUM BELLUM, begun 
89 years B. C. was one of the longest and most 
celebrated wars ever carried on by the Romans 


against a foreign power. The ambition of 


Mithridates VII. king of Pontus, from whom 
it receives its name, may be called the cause 
and origin of it. His views upon the kingdom 


of Cappadocia, of which he was stripped by 


the Romans, first engaged him to. take up 
arms against the republic. (Vid. Miruri- 
DATES.) According to ‘Justin, Orosius, 
Florus, and Eutropius, it lasted for 40 years ; 
but the opinion of others, who fix its duration 
to 30 years, is far more credible; and upon 
proper calculation, there elapsed no more than 
26 years from the time that Mithridates first 
entered the field against the Romans till the 
time of his death. «— 

MIVTIGANT., a. (mitigans, Lat.) Lenient; 
lenitive. 

To MITIGATE. v. a. (mitigo, Latin.) 1. 


To soften; to make less rigorous. (Hooker). 


2, To alleviate; to make mild (Hooker). 3.To 


mollify; to make less severe (Milton). 4, 
To cool; to moderate ( Addison.) : 
MITIGATION. s. (mitigatio, Lat.) Abate- 


ment of any thing penal, harsh, or painful 


MITRA, a cap or cover worn by the Ro- 
man ladies. . 
MITRAL VALVES. -Valvule. miérales. 


In anatomy, the valves of the left ventricle of 


‘the heart are so called from their resemblance 
‘to a mitre. , 


MI’TRE, in helminthology. See VoLuTa. 
MITRE, Mirra, from urge, which 
signifies the same; a pontifical ornament, 
worn, on the head by bishops, and certain abs 


‘bots, on solemn occasivuns. 
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The mitre is a round cap, pointed, and-cleft 
at top, with two pendants hanging down on 
the shoulders, and fringed at. both ends. The 
-bishop’s.is.only, surrounded witha fillet of gold, 
set with precious stones; the archbishop’s 
issues out of a.ducal coronet. These are never 
used otherwise than on their coats of arms. 
Abbots wear the mitre turned in profile, and) 
bear the crosier inwards, to shew that. they 
have no spiritual jurisdiction without thein 
- own cloisters. . 

_ The pope has also granted to some canons 
of cathedrals the privilege of wearing the mitre. 
The counts: of Lyons are also said to have as- 
gisted. at church in mitres. 

.. In,.Germany several great families bear the 
mitre for their crest; to shew that they are ad- 
vacates, or feudatories, of ancient abbeys, or 
officers of bishops,, &c. , ae 

The pope has four mitres, which are more 

or less rich, according to the solemnity of the 
feast-days they are. to be worn.on. The mitre 
was originally the women’s head-dress, as: the 
hat was that of the men., This appears from 
Remulus in: Virgil, who reproaches. the Tro- 
_ jans, that they were dressed like women, and 
wore mitres.. Hé tunice manicas et habent re- 
dimicula mitre. . 
., The cardinals anciently wore mitres,, before 
the hat,. which was; first granted: thenw by the 
council of Lyons, in 1243. . Authors, make 
no mention of the mitre as an episcopal ornas+ 
ment before the year 1000. 

MITRE, in architecture, is the workmen’s 
term, for an angle that is just.45 degrees, or 
half a right one. . 
_ Ii the angle be 4 quarter of a right angle, 
they call, it a half-mitre. | 
. Mitre is used. by the writers of the Irish 
history for a sort of base money, which was 
yery common there about the year 1270, and 
for 30 years before, and as many after. ‘There 
were beside the mitre several other pieces ealled 
according to the figures impressed upon them, 
rosaries, lionades, eagles, and by. the like names. 
They were imported from France and other 
countries, and were so much. below: the proper 
currency of the kingdom, that they were not 
worth so much. as a halfpenny each. ‘They 
were at length decried in the year 1300, and 

oed coins struek in their place; 

. MITRED. a. (mitré, French, from mifre.) 
Adorned witha, mitre (Prior). 

MITTAU,, the capital of the duchy of 
Courland. It is strongly: fortified; but was 
taken, by the Swedes:in 1701, and by the Mus- 
¢ovites in 1706. Lon, 23. 51 i. Lat. 56; 
44.Ni. bh . 
_MITTENT. a. (mittens, Latin.) Sending 
forth; emitting (Wiseman). 

MITTENS. s. (mitains, French.) 1. Coarse 
gloves for the winter (Peacham). 2. Gloves 
that cover the arms without covering the 


significations. 1. It signifies. a writ for re- 
moving or transferring of records from one 
court to another. 2. Itsignifies a precept, or 


fingers. | 
; ‘MITTIMUS, as. generally used, hath two 
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commandii writing, under the hand! and:seal 
of a justice of the peace, directed, to the gacler 
or keeper of some: prison, for the receiving 
and safe keeping of an effehder: charged with 
any’crime until he be delivered by duée.course 
of law, Ti ‘ 

’ MITYLENE, or My Tevewe (anc. geog.)¢ 
a celebrated, powerful, and-affiuent city, capi~ 
tal of the island of Lesbos. It receives: its 
name from Mitylene, thedaughter of Macareus, 
aking of the country. It is greatlycommended, 
by the ancients for thestateliness of its buildings 
and the fruitfulness of its; soil, bat more. par- 
ticularly for the great men’it produced. Pitta- 
cus, Alczus, Sappho, Terpander, Theophaness 
Hellanicus, &c. were all natives of Mitylene. 
It was long a seat of learning; and: with 
Rhodes and Athens it had the honour of, haw=- 
ing educated many of the great men of Rome 
and, Greece. In the Peloponnesian war, the 
Mityleneans suffered greatly for their revolt 
from the power of Athens; and:in the Mithri- 
datic wars they had the boldness- to: resist: the 
Romans, and disdain the treaties which Had 
been made betwen Mithridates and Sylla. 

Fo MIX. v. a. (misceo, Latin.) 1. ‘Fo unite 
tu something else (Hose), 2. To unite va 
rious ingredients intoone mass (Hsdrus). 3s 
To form of different substances’ (Bacon) 4. 
To join; to mingle (Srakspeare). 

_ Fo Mix. v. n. To be united: into: one mass 
by mutual intromission of parts: (Dfiléon), 

. MI'XEN. s. (mixen, Saxon.) A dung- 
hill; a laystall. 

MIX0O-LYDIAN. (Greek.) The nameof 
one of the modes in the ancient. musie,, called 
also hyper-dorian, The mixo-lydian mode 
was-the most acute of the seven to-which Pto- 
lemy reduced the Greek music. 

MI/XTION.. s. (mivtion, French.) Mix 
ture; confusion of one thing with another 
(Digby). 5 OMe 

MI/XTLY. ad. (from: mia.) With coali- 
tion of different parts intoone. 

MYVXTURE,.s. (mixtura,, Latin.) 1-The 
act of mixing; the state of being mixed (Ar- 


buthnot). 2. A. mass formed by mingled in- 
gredients. 3. That which is added and mixed 
(Addison). 


MIXTURE, a compound or assemblage of 
several different bodies in thesame mass. Simple 
mixture consists only.in the simple apposition of 
parts of different bodies to each other. “Thus, 
when powders of different kinds are rubbed ta- 
gether the mixture is only sient andeachofthe 

yowders retains its particular character. In 
Tike manner, when oil and water are mixed 
together, though the parts of both are cou- 
founded,’ so that the liquer may appear to be 
homogeneous, we cannot say that there is 
any more than a simple apposition of the parts, 
as the oil and water may very, easily be again 
separated from each other. But the ease: is 
very different when bodies are chemically 
mixed; for them one or both bodies assume 
new properties, and can by no means be diss 
covered in their proper form: without a patti- 
cular chemical process adapted to this: purpose, 
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Hence chemical mixture is attended with many 
phenomena which are never observed in simple 
mixtures ; such as heat, effervescence, &c. 

MIZEN. See Misen. 

MIUZZY. s. A bog; a quagmire (Ains.). 

MNASIUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Spathe two- 
valved, many flowered : calyx three-parted ; 
corol one-petalled, three-toothed, with a very 
short tube; anthers terminated by a leaflet; 
stigmas three, spirally twisted. One species 
only, an aquatic plant of Guiana, with in- 
volucred, panicled, yellow flowers, 

MNEMONICKS. s. (j2vncovinn.) The art 
of memory. 

MNEMOSYNE (fab. hist.), a daughter of 
Coelus and Terra. She married Jupiter, by 
whom she had the nine Muses. The word 
Mnemosyne signifies “* memory ;” and therefore 
the poets have rightly called Memory the mo- 
ther of the Muses, because it is to that mental 
endowment that mankind areindebted for their 
progress in science. 

MNIARUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
monandria, order digynia. Calyx four-parted, 
superior; corolless; seed one. One species 
only; a New Zealand herb, with subsessile 
Howers terminating in pairs. 

MNIUM. Marsh-moss. In botany, a genus 
of the cryptogamia musci class ‘and order. 
Natural order of mosses.» Generic character : 
capsule with a lid; calyptre smooth; bristle 
from a terminating tubercle: male flowers 
headed, or discoid. Twenty species are enu- 
merated, among which M. hygrometricum is 
the most remarkable. If the fruit stalk be 
moistened at the bottom, the head makes three 
or four turns; and if the head. be moistened it 
turns the contrary way. By some authors this 
is ranged with the Bryums ; and Hedwig makes 
it a Koelreuteria. f 

_MO a. (ma, Saxon.) Making greater num- 
ber: more: obsolete. (Spenser). 

MO. ad. Further; longer: obsolete. (Shaks.) 

MOAB (anc. geog.), a country of Arabia 
Petrzea ; so called from Moab the son of Lot, 
to whose posterity this country was allotted 
by divine appointment, Deut. xi. 9.° It was 
originally occupied by the Emim, a race of 
giants extirpated by the Moabites, ilid. Moab 
anciently lay to the south of Ammon, before 
Sihon the Amorite stripped both nations of a 
part of their territory, afterwards occupied b 
the Israelites, Numb. xxi. ; and then Moab 
was bounded by the river Arnon to the north, 
the Lacus Asphaltites to the west, the brook 
Zared to the south, and the mountains 
Abarim to the east. 

To MOAN. »v. a. (from menan, Saxon, to 
erieve.) To lament; to deplore. 

To Moan. v. n. To grieve, to make la- 
mentation (Thomson). 

Moan. s. Lamentation; audible sorrow 
(Shakspeare). . : 

MOAT. s. (motte, French.) A canal of 
water round a house or castle for defence( Sid.). 

To Moat. v. a. (motter, French.) To 
surround with canals by way of defence (Dry.). 


MOC 


Moat, or Ditcu, in fortification, a deep 
trench dug round the rampart of a fortified 
place to prevent surprises. ' 

The brink of the moat, next the rampart, 
is called the scarp ; and the opposite one, the 
counterscarp. A dry moat rounda large place, 
with a strong garrison, is preferable to one full 
of water; because the passage may he disputed 
inch by inch, and the besiegers, when lodged 
in it, are continually expased to the bombs, 
granades, and other fire-works, which are 
thrown in incessantly from the rampart into 
their works. In the middle of dry moats there’ 
is sometimes another small one called cunette, 
which is generally dug so deep till they find 
water to fill it. The deepest and broadest 
moats are accounted the best, but a deep one 
is preferable to a broad one: the ordinary 
breadth is about twenty fathoms, and the 
depth about sixteen. 

ro drain a moat that is full of water, they 
dig a trench deeper than the level of the water 
to let it run off, and then throw hurdles upon 
the mud and slime, covering them with earth 
or bundles of rushes, to make a sure and firm 
passage, 4 

MOB. s. (from moble.) A kind of female 
undress for the head. "3 

Mos, s. (contracted from motile, Latin:) 
The crowd ; a tumultuous rout (Dr den), 

To Mos. v. a. (from the noun.) To harass, 
or overbear by tumult. 

MO’BBISH. a..(from mob.) Mean; done 
after the manner of the mob. 

MO’BBY. s.. An American drink made of 
potatoes. rte 
. MOBILE. s. (mobile, French.) The po- 
pulace; the rout; the mob (L’Estrange). > 

MOBILE, moveable, any thing susceptible 
of motion, or that is disposed to be moved 
either by itself or by some other prior mobile, ’ 
or mover. 

Mosite (Primum), in the ancient astro- 
nomy, was a ninth heaven, or sphere, imagin- 
ed above those of the planets and fixed 
stars, 2 
This was supposed to be the first mover, and 
to carry all the lower spheres round along with 
it; by its rapidity communicating to them a 
motion whereby they revolved in twenty-four 
hours. But the diurnal revolution of the 
planets is now accounted for, without the as- 
sistance of any such primum mobile. 

“MOBILES, in the ancient music, was an 
appellation given to the two intermediate 
chords of a tetrachord; because their varias 
tions produced the different genera and species 
of music. They were called by the Greeks 
sivrilos, OF seeverpcevor. 

MOBILITY. s. (mobilité, Fr. molilitas, 
Latin.) 1. The power of being moved (Locke). 
2. Nimbleness; activity (Blackmore). 3. (In 
cant language.) The populace (Dryden). 4, 
Fickleness; inconstancy (Ainsworth). ~ .. 
~ To MO’BEL.». a. To dress grossly or inele- 
gantly (Shakspeare). 

MOCHLICA, a term 


given by some 
authors to drastic purges, . 


MOD 
MOCHA-STONE, in’ mineralogy. “See 


CHALCEDONIUs. The term is a corruption 
from the German moch-stein, or moss-stone. 

MOCHA, or Moxa, a considerable town 
of Arabia Felix, surrounded by walls. It 
carries on a great trade, especially in coffee ; 
and the inhabitants are computed at 10,000, 
without including the poor Armenians, or the 
Jews, who inhabit the suburbs, The women, 
except a small number of the common sort, 
never appear in the streets.in the day time, 
but visit each other in the evening, When 
they meet any men in the way, they stand up 
close against the wall to let them pass. Their 
dress is much like other women of the East, 
and over all they wear a large veil of painted 
calico, so thin that they can see through it 
without being seen. They have also litile bus- 
kins of Morocco leather. " The English at pre- 
sent engrosss almost exclusively the trade of this 
place: the Portuguese having long since ceased 
to send any ships hither, and the Dutch rarely 
sending any. Mocha is seated in a sandy 
country, near the straits of Babelmandel, 240 
miles $.S.W. of Sanaa, and 560 S.S.E. of 
Mecca. Lon. 44.25 E. Lat. 14.0 N. 

To MOCK. »v. a. (mocquer, French.) 1. 
To deride ; to laugh at; to ridicule CFOby SB: 
To deride by imitation; to mimic in contempt 
Shakspeare). 3. 'To defeat ; to elude (Shaks). 
4. To fool; to tantalize; to play on contemp- 
tuously (Milton). 

To Mock. v. n. 
sport (Job). 

Mock. s.°(from the verb.) 1. Ridicule ; 
act of contempt ; sneer; gibe ; flirt (Tillotson). 
2. Imitation; mimickry (Crashaw). 

Mock a. False; ‘counterfeit; not real 
(Dryden). 

OCK-ORANGE, in botany. See Puita- 
DELPHUS. 

Mock-privet. See PHILLYNEAS. 

MOCKABLE. a. Exposed to derision 
(Shakspeare). 

MO’CKEL. a (the same with mickle. ) 
Much, many (Spenser). 

MO’CKER. s. (from mock.) 1. One who 
mocks ; a scorner; a scoffer (Shakspeare). 2. 
A deceiver; and elusory impostor. 

MO’CKERY. s. (mocquerte, French.) 1. 

Derision ; scorn; sportive insult (Watts). 2. 
Ridicule; contemptuous merriment (Hook). 
3. Sport; subject of laughter (Shakspeare). 
4. Vanity of attempt; vain effort (Shaks.). 
5. Imitation; counterfeit appearance; yain 
show (Shakspeare). 

MOCKING-BIRD, in ornithology. See 
Ortotus and Turpus. 

MO'CKINGLY. ad. (from mockery). In 
contempt; petulantly ; with insult. 

MO’CKING-STOCK. s. (mocking and 
stock). A butt for merriment. 

MO’DAL. a (modale, French.) Relating 
to the form or mode, not the essence (Glan:). 

MODA‘LITY.: s. (from modal.) Acci- 
dental difference ; modal accident (Holder). 

MODBURY, a town in Devonshire, with 
#marketon Thursday. It is seated ina bottom, 


To make contemptuous 
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between two hills, 36 miles S.S.W. of 
Exeter, and 208 W.S.W. of London. Lon. 
3.54 W. Lat. 50- 23 N. 

MODE. s. (mode, French ; modus, 
1. External variety ; 
accident (Watts). 


Latin.) 
accidental discrimination ; 

2. Gradation ; degree: 
(Pope). 3. Manner; method ; form ; fashion 
(Taylor). ‘4. State ; quality (Shakspeare).., 
5. Fashion ; custom (Addison). 

Mops, in grammar. See GRAMMAR? 

Mope, or Moon, (modus), in philosophy, a 
manner of being, or a quality or attribute of a 
substance, or subject, which we conceive as ne- 
cessarily depending on the subject, and incapable 
of subsisting without it. 

Mr. Locke defines modes to be those ideas 
(he should have said things) which do not imply 
any supposition of subsisting by themselves, but 
areconsidered as mere dependences, and affections 
of substances. 

Our ideas of things may bereduced to two kinds: 
the one of things, which we conceive separately, 
and by themselves, called substances; and the 
other of things which we conceive as existing in 
others, in such manner as that we cannot. allow 
them existing without them, and these we call 
modes or accidents. : 

It is the characteristic, then, of a true mode to 
have such a relation to some subject, as not to be 
clearly and distinctly conceivable without con- 
ceiving the subject, whereof itis a mode, at the 
same time : when, on the otherhand, the concep- 
tion of the subject does not at-all infer or require 
that of the mode. q 

Thus what gives us to know, that thought is not 
a mode of extended substance, or matter, is, that 
extension, and the other properties of matter, may 
be divided from thought,. without ceasing to con- 
ceive thought all the while. 

We always consider things as clothed with cer= 
tain modes, except we reflect on them in the ab- 
stract, or general: and it is the variety of modes, 
and the relations, that occasions the great variety 
of denominations of the same thing. They are 
the various modes of matter, e. g. that make all 
the diversity of bodies, or corporeal beings, in 
nature. ; 

There are various divisions and kinds of modes: 
as, 1. Essential or accidental. An essential mode, or 
attribute, is that which belongs to the very nature or 
essence of the subject wherein it is: and the sub-: 
ject can never have the same nature without it, as 
roundness in a bowl, solidity in matter, thinking 
in a spirit, &c, and this is primary, when it is the 
first or chief thing that constitutes any being in 
its particular essence or nature, and makes it to 
be that which it is, and distinguishes it from all 
other beings, as roundness in a bow]; or secondary, 
which is any other attribute of a thing, that is not 
of primary consideration, called a property ; as _ 
volubility in a bowl. An accidental mode, or 
accident,» is such a mode as is not necessary to 
the being of a thing; for the subject may be with- 
out it, and yet remain of the same nature which 
it had before; or it is'that mode, which may be 
separated from its subject 5/as, blackness or white- 
ness ina bowl, learning in a man, &c. - 

2. Modes are absolute and relative. An ab- 
solute mode is that which belongs to its subject, 
without respect to any other beings whatsoever, 
A relative mode is derived from the regard which 
one being has to others: thus, roundness and 
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smoothness are the absolute modes of a bowl ; but 
greatness, and. smallness are relative. See Re- 
LATION. 

3.. Modes. are intrinsical or Ot riaak The 
former are conceived to be in the subject or. sub- 
stance; as when we say a globe is round, &c. 
The latter mode is a manner ‘of being which some 
substances attain by reason of something that is 
external or foreign to the subject, and. is called 
external denomination ; as, this globe lies within 
two yards of the wall, &e. 

. 4. Modes are also inherent or adherent, i.e 
proper orimproper, Adherent modes arise from 
the joining of some accidental substance to the: 
chief subject, which yet may be separated from it; 
as when a bowl is wet, &c. Inherent modes have. 
a sort of in-being in the substance itself; as, the 
bowl is swift or round, &ec. 

5. Action and passion, using the terms in a 
philosophical sense, are modes which belong to 
substances; as, when a smith with a hammer 
strikes a piece of iron, the smith and hammer are 
agents or subjects of ‘action, and the irom is 8 the 
patient or subject of passion, 

6. Modes may be divided into natur ‘al, eivil, 
moral, and supernatural, all which pertain to the 
apostle Paul, who-was a little man, a Roman by 
the privilege of his birth, a man of virtue or ho- 
nesty, and an inspired apostle. 

1. Modes belong either to body, or te spirit, or 
to both. Modes of body belong only to matter, 
or to corporeal beings; such are figure, rest, 
motien, &¢. These are primary, when they 
belong to bodies, considered in themselves, whe- 
ther there were any man to take notice of them 
or no, as shape, size, &c. or secondary, which are 
such ideas as we ascribe to bodies on account of 
the various impressions that. are made on. the 
senses of men. by them, called secondary quali- 
ties; such areall colours, sounds, tastes, smellsyand 
all. tactile qualities, (See Quanity.) Modes of 
spirit belong only to minds, such are knowledge, 
will, &c.. Modes belonging to body and spirit 
are called mixed or human modes, because they 
are found in human nature, such are sensation, 
imagination, passion, &c. in which there is a 
concurrence of the operation of animal and intel- 
lectual nature. 

8. There are also modes of other modes, which, 
though they subsist in and by the substance, as: the 
original subjeet of them,, are properly and directly 
attributed to some mode of that substance; thus, 
swiftness and showness are modes of motion, 
which is:itself the mode of a body. 

Mone, in musie, the particular order of the 
coneinnous degrees of an octave, the fundamental 
note whereof may be called the key, as it signifies 
that principal note which regulates the rest. The 
proper difference, therefore, between. a mode and 
a key i Is this, that an octave withall natural and 
concinnous degrees is called a mode, with respect 

‘to, the constitution. or manner of dividing it; 
and with respect to its place in the scale it is 
called a key. 

_ There is this differencebetween the mode and the 
tone, that the latter only determines the principal 
sound, and indicates the place which is most pro- 
per to be occupied by that system which ought to 
constitute the bass of the air; whereas the former 
regulates. the thirds, and. modifies the whole scale 
agreeably to its fundamental sounds. — - 

Sir Francis Haskins Eyles Styles, in an elaborate 
essay on the modes of the ancients, Phil, Trans, 


vol. li. 695, has wndertakéw to prove that the » 
two doctrines on this subject, which he distim= — 


. guishes by the epithets of harmonic and musical, 


and which have been advanced by different writers, 
are in reality the same, According to one of 
these, viz. the harmonic, the difference between 
One mode and another consisted in the tension or 
pitch of the system; and, according to the other, 
or musical, this difference consisted in the manner 
of dividing ant octave, or in the different species of 
tlie diapason': but both these definitions of a musi- 
cal mode perfectly coincide, This author observes, 
that, according to the harmonie¢ doctrine, the hum- 
bers of the modes had been augmented to fifteen; 
but Ptolemy, who appears te have favoured the 
musical, reduces them to seven: of these seven, 
according to the direction furnished. by Bacchius, 
p- 12. ed Meibom. it appears, that the Mixolydian 
was the most acute; the Lydian graver by a semi- 
tone; the Phrygian graver than. the Lydian by a 
tone; the Dorian graver than the Phrygian by a 
tone ; the Hypolydian g graver than the Dorian by a 
semitone; the Hypophrygian graver than the Hy- 
polydian ‘by: a tone; and the Hypodorian graver 
than the Hypophrygian by a tone. Now as the 
Guidonian seale, in use among the moderns, an- 
swers to the system of the ancients in its natural 
situation, which was in the Dorian mode, and our 
A: la mi re, consequently, answers to the pitch of 
the Dorian mese: we have a plain direction for 
finding the absolute pitch of the meses for all. the 
seven in our modern notes, and they will be found 
to ante thus : 


Mixolydian mese in @ 
Lydian in e sharp 
Phrygian in 6° .é4 
Dorian in a . 
Hy polydianin & sharp 
Hypophrygian in F sharp 


Hypodorian i m 


But to understand this doctrine as delivered by 
the ancients, it will be necessary also to. examine | 
how the meses of the seven modes were stationed 
upon the lyre. . The lyre, after its. last. enlarge- 
ments, consisted of fifteen strings, which took in.the 
compass a dis-diapason, or double octave. These 
strings were called by the same names.as the fif- 
teen sounds of the system ; and, when tuned for 
the Dorian mode, corresponded exactly with them. 
Ta this mode the: mese of the system was placed 
in the mese of the lyre; but in every one of the 
rest, it was applied to a different string, and every 
sound of the system transposed accordingly. 
Hence arose the distinction between a sound in 
power and a sound in position; for when the sys- 
tem was transposed from the Dorian.to any 
other mode, e. g. to the Phrygian, the mese of the 


lyre, though still mese in position, acquired in 


this case the power of the lichanos meson ; and 
the, paramese of the lyre, though still paramese in 
position, acquired the power of the mese. In these 
transpositions one or more of the strings always 
required new tunings, te preserve the relations of 
the system; but, notwithstanding this alteration of 
their pitch, they retained their old names, when 
spoken of, in respect to their positions.only ; for 
the name ‘implied not any particular pitch of the 
string, but only its place upon the lyre, in the nus 
merical order, reckoning the prosiambanomenos 
for the first. The places of the mese for the seven 
modes upon the lyre are settled by Ptolemy as 


_ follow : 
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» ee string. 
Mixolydian 


Paranetediezeugmenon 11° 
Lydian ( Tritediezeugmenon 10 
Phrygian  \ Paramese ) 9 
Dorian »< Mese ~ 8 
Hypolydian Ss Lichanos meson vi 
Hypophrygian ¥, Parhypate meson 6 
Hypodorian = 4 Hypate meson 5 


On the other hand, the musical doctrine taught, 
that the difference between one mode and another 
consisted in the manner of dividing an octave, or 
in the different species of diapason. These were, 
as we have already observed, seven in number ;. 
and had the denominations of Mixolydian, Lydian, 
Phrygian, Dorian, Hypolydian, Hypophrygian, 
and Hypodorian. See Diapason. 

These species, as they stand in the system, are 
with respect to acuteness and gravity in the in- 
verted order of the seven modes as settled by the 
harmonic doctrine.. According to the Guidonian 
scale, and preserving the natural notes, they will 
stand in the manner represented under diapason.’ 
‘The order of the intervals of which each species 
is composed, proceeding in each from grave to 
acute, will be as follows: ; 

' Mixolydian,’ Semitone, tone, tone, semitone, 
tone, tone, tone. 


Lydian. Tone, tone, semitone, tone, tone, 
‘tone, semitone. 
Phrygian. Tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone, 
semitone, tone. 
Dorian, Semitone, tone, tone; tone, semitone, 
tone, tone. a . 
‘Hypolydian. Tone, toné, tone, semitone, tone, 


tone, semitone. 
Hypophrygian. Tone, tone, semitone, tone, 
tone, semitone, ‘tone. © fet Ney 
Hypodorian. Tone, semitone, tone, tone, semi- 
tene, tone, tone. si 
The ancients had another method of explain- 
ing the species of diapason by the position of the 
diazeuctic tone, or interval from mese to -para- 
mesé, In the Mixolydian species, the diazeuctic 
tone was the first interval, reckoning from acute 
to grave ; in the Lydian it was’ the second ; in the 
Phrygian ‘the third; im the Dorian the fourth; 
in the Hypolydian the fiftti; in the Hypophry- 
gian the sixth; and in the Hypodorian the 
last. ©” . : 
The ancient modes, besides their general divi- 
sion into ‘authentic and-plagal, bad also their re- 
spective names from the several Greek provinces 
where they are supposéd to have been invented. 
Originally indeed there were but three, viz. 
Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian ; which were par- 
ticularly called tones, because at a tone’s distance 
from one another. The rest were added ajfter- 
wards, and were some of them named from the 
relations they bore to the former, particularly the 
“Hypo-doric, as being below the Doric. : See the 
' “preceding part of this article. atk 
~The Doric mede was a mixture of gravity and 
‘mirth, invented by Thamyras of Thrace, 
*. The Phrygian mode was adapted to the kin- 
‘dling of rage; and was inyented by Marsyas the 
Phiygians 9 ' 
The Lydian 


t 


‘ ’ 
mode was proper for amorous or 


faneral sotigs; and was invented, according to_ 


‘Pliny, by Amphion. - 

The Mixolydian was-invented by Sappho. The 

_ #olic, lonic, and Hypo-dorian by Philoxenus. And 
the Hypolydian by Polymnestes. SeeDoric, KC. 


D E. 
Besides these modes of tune, old authors have 
also. introduced modes .of time, or; measures of 
notes. These at first were * distinguished, into 
greater and less, and each of these again into, per- 
fect and imperfect. But afterwards they reduced 
.all into eur four medes, which included the whole 
business of time. ‘These modes are now disused. 

Our modes are not, like those of the ancients, 
characterised by any sentiment which they tend 
to excite, but result from our system of harmony 
alone. The.sounds essential to the mode are in 
number. three, .and, form together one perfect 
chord. 1. The tonie or key, which is the funda- 
mental: note both of the tone and of the mode, 
(See Tonz and Tonic.) 2.. The dominant, which 
is a fifth from the tonic. (See Dominant.) 3, The 
mediant, which properly constitutes the mode, 
and which is a third from the same tonic. As 
this third may be of two kinds, there are of con-~ 
sequence two different modes. When the mediant 
forms a greater third with the tonic, the mode is 
major; when the third islesser, it is minor. 

The major mode-is immediately generated by 
the resonance of sounding bodies, which exhibit 
the third major of the fundamental sound: but the 
minor mode is not the product of nature; it is 
only’ found by analogy and inversion. This is 
equally true upon the system of Sig. Tartini, as 
upon that of M. Rameau. Ae drt 

When the mode is once determined, every note 
in the scale assumes a name expressive of its re- 
lation to the fundamental sound, and peculiar te 


‘the place which it occupies in that; particular 


mode. We subjointhe names of all the notes sig- 
nificant of their relative values and places in each 
particular mode, taking the octave of wé as an ex- 
ample of the major-mode, and of Ja as an example 
of the minor. 


“Major, ut re. mi fa sol la sé abs 
Minor, Ja’ si ut re mi fa sol ta: 
. cis 
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-It is necessary to remark, that when the seventh 
note is only a semitone distant from the highest 
in the octave, that is to say, when it forms a third 
major with the dominant, as s¢ natural in the ma- 
jor mode, or sof sharp in the minor, that seventh 
sound is then called a sensible note, because it 
discovers the tonic and renders the tone appre- 
eiable. t5 “4 ; 

Nor does each gradation only assume that name 
which is suitable to it; but the nature of each in- 
terval is determined according to its relation to the 
mode. The rules established for this are as 
follow: ‘ 

1. The second note must form a second major 
above the tonic, the fourth note and the domi- 
nant should form a fourth and fifth exactly true; 
and this equally in both modes. 

. Q. [a the major mode, the mediant or third, the 
sixth and the seventh from the tonic, should: al- 
ways be major; for by this the mode is charac- 
terised. For the same reason these three inter- 
vals ought always to be minor in the mimormode: 
nevertheless, as it is necessary that the sensible 
note should likewise there-be perceived, which can- 
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not be effectuated without a false relation whilst 
the sixth note still remains minor ; this oceasions 
exceptions, of which in the course of the air or har- 
mony care must be taken. Bat it is always ne- 
‘cesary that the cleff, with its transpositions, should 
‘preserve all theinteryals, as determined with rela- 
tion to the tonic, according to the species of the 
mode. - 

As all the natural chords in the octave of ut 
give, with relation to that tonic, all the intervals 
prescribed for the major mode, and as the case is 
the same with the octave of Je for the minor 
mode, the preceding example, which is only 
given that we might have: an opportunity of 
naming the notes, may likewise serve as a formula 
for the rule of the intervals in each mode. 

This rule is not, as one might imagine, esta- 
blished upon principles that are merely arbitrary ; 
it has its source in the generation of harmony : at 

‘least in a certain degree. If you give a perfect 
major chord to the tonic, to the dominant, and the 
sub-dominant, you will have all the sounds of the 
diatonic scale for the major mode: to obtain that 
of the minor, leaving still its third major to the 
dominant, give a third minor to the two other 
chords. Such is the analogy of the mode. 

As this mixture of major and minor chords 
introduces into the minor mode a false relation 
between the sixth and the sensible note, to avoid 
this false relation they sometimes give the third 
major to the fourth note in ascent, or the third 
minor to the dominant in descending, chiefly by 
inverting the chords; but these in this case are 
licences, ° 

There are properly no more than two modes, 
as we have seen: but there are twelve different 
sounds in the octave, which may be made funda- 
mental sounds, and of consequence form as many 
keys or tones ; and as each of these tones is suscep- 
tible of the major or minor mode, music may be 
composed in twenty-four modes or manners, Nay, 
in the manner of writing music, there are even 
thirty-four passable modes: but in practice ten 
are excluded ; which when thoroughly examined 
are nothing else but a repetition of the other ten, 
under relations much more difficult, in which all 
the chords must change their names, and where 
it must cost any one some trouble to know what 
he is about. Such is the major mode upon a note 
raised above its natural pitch by a semitone, and 
the minor mede upon a note depressed by a semi- 
tone. Thus instead ef composing upon so/ sharp 
with a third major, it is much more eligible to 
operate upon /a flat, which will give you an oppor- 
tunity to employ the same tones; and instead of 
eomposing upon re flat with a third minor, you 
will find it more convenient to choose ut sharp 
for the same reason ; viz. on one hand to avoid a 
fa with a double sharp, which would be equivalent 
to a sof natural; and on the other hand a si with 
‘a double flat, which would become a /a natural. 

The composer does not always continue in the 
same mode, nor in the same ‘key, in which he has 
begun an air; but, whether to alter the expression 
or introduce variety, modes and keys are fre- 
quently changed, according to the analogy of 
harmony; yet always returning to those which 
have been first heard: this is called modulation. 

From thence arises a new division of modes into 
such as are principal and such as are relative: 
the principal is that in which the piece begins and 
ends; the relative modes are such as the com- 
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poser interweaves with the principal inthe flow of 
the harmony. See Mopu.LarTIoNn. 

Others have. proposed a third species, which 
they call a mixed mode, because it participates 
the modulation of both the others, or rather be- 
cause it is composed of them; a mixture which 
they did not reckon an inconveniency, but rather 
an advantage, as it increases the variety, and 
gives the composer a greater latitude both in air 
and harmony. The mixed mode, however, is lia- 
ble to serious objections; on which account we 
shall say no more respecting it in this place. — 

MO'’DEL. ss. (modele, Fr. modulus, Latin.) 
1. A representation in little of something made 
or done (Addison). 2. A copy to be imitated 
(Hooker). 3. A mould; any thing which 
shows or gives the shape of that which it en- 
closes (Shakspeare). 4. Standard; that by 
which any thing is measured (South). 

To Mopet. v. a. (modeler, French.) To 
plan; toshape ; to mould; to form; to deli- 
neate. (Addison). 

Mopet, in a general sense, an original 
pattern, proposed for any one to copy or imitate. 
‘This word is-particularly used in building for an 
artificial pattern made in wood, stone, plaster, or 
other matter, with all its parts and proportions, in 
order for the better conducting and executing 
some great work, and to give an idea of the effect 
it will have in large. In all great buildings it is 
much the surest way to make a model in relievo, 
and not to trust to a -bare design or draught, 


There are also. models for the building of ships, 


&c. and for extraordivary staircases, &c. 

They also use models in painting and sculpture 5 
whence, in the academies, they give the term — 
model to a naked man or woman, disposed in se- 
veral postures, to afford an opportunity to the 
scholars to design in various views and _ atti- 
tudes, 

Models in imitation of any natural or artificial 
substance, are most usually made by means of 
moulds composed of plaster of Paris. For the 
purpose of making these moulds this kind of plas- 
ter is much more fit than any other substance, on 
account of the power it has of absorbing water, 
-and soon condensing into an hard substance, even 
after it has been rendered so thin as to be of the 
consistence of cream. This happens in a shorter 
or longer time, as the plaster is of a better or worse 
quality; and its good or bad properties depend 
very much upon its age, to which, therefore, par- 
ticular regard ought to be had. It is sold in the 
shops at very different prices; the finest being 
made use of for casts, and the middling sort for 
moulds. It may be very easily coloured by means 
of almost any kind of powder excepting what con- 
tains an alkaline salt; for this would chemically 
decompose the substance of it, and render it unfit 
for use, the gypsum or plaster being a sulphat of 
lime, which would be composed.by the alkali pre- 
cipitating the lime. A very considerable quantity 
of chalk would also render it soft and useless; but 
dime hardens it to a great degree. The addition of 
common size will likewise render it much harder 
than if mere water is made use of. In making» 
either moulds or models, however, we must be. 
careful not to make the mixture too thick at first; 
for if this is done, and more water added to thin 
it, the composition must always prove brittle, and 
of abad quality. . . 
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‘ The particular manner of making models de- 
pends on the form of the subject to be taken. 
The process is easy where the parts are elevated 
only in a slight degree, or where they form only a 
right or obtuse angle with the principal surface from 
which they project; but where the parts project 
in smaller angles, or form curves inclined towards 
the principal surface, the work is more difficult. 
This observation, however, holds good only with 
regard to hard and inflexible bodies ; for such as 
are soft may often be freed from the mould, even 
though they have the shape last mentioned. But 
though this is the case with the soft original sub- 
stance, it is not so with the inflexible model when 
once it is cast. 

The moulds are to be made of various degrees 
of thickness, according to the size of the model to 
be cast; and may be from half an inch to an inch, 
or, if very large, an inch and a half. Where a 
number of models are to be taken from one mould, 
jt will likewise be necessary to have it of a 
stronger contexture than where only a few are 
required, for very obvious reasons. 

It is much more easy to make a mould for any 
soft substance than a rigid one, as in any of the 
viscera of the animal body: for the fluidity of the 
mixture makes it easily accommodate itself to the 
projecting parts of the substance; and as it is ne- 
cessary to inflate these substances, they may be 
very readily extracted again, by letting out the air 
which distended them. 

When a model is to be taken, the surface of the 
original is first to be greased, in order to prevent 
the plaster from sticking to it; but if the sub- 
stance itself is slippery, as is the case with the in- 
ternal parts of the human body, this need not be 
done: when necessary, it may be laid over with 
linseed oil by means of a painter’s brush. The 
original is then to be laid on a smooth table, pre- 
viously greased, or covered with a cloth, to pre- 
vent the plaster sticking to it; then surround the 
original with a frame or ridge of glazier’s putty, 
at such a distance from it as will admit the plas- 
ter to rest upon the table on all sides of the sub- 
_ ject for about an inch, or as much as is sufficient 
to give the proper degree of strength to the mould. 
A sufficient quantity of plaster is then to be poured 
as uniformly as possible over the whole substance, 
until it is every where covered to such a thickness 
as to give a proper substance to the mould, which 
may vary in proportion to the size. The whole 
must then be suffered to remain in this condition 
till the plaster has attained its hardness: when 
the frame is taken away, the mould may be in- 
verted, and the subject removed from it ; and when 
the plaster is thoroughly dry, let it be well sea- 
soued, ) 

Having formed and seasoned the moulds, they 
must next be prepared for the casts by greasing 
the inside of them with a mixture of olive oil and 
lard.in equal parts, and then filled with fine fluid 
plaster, and the plane of the mould formed by its 
resting on the surface of the table, covered to a 
sufficient thickness with coarse plaster, to form a 
strong basis or support for the cast, where this sup- 

port is requisite, as is particularly the case where 
the thin and membranous parts of the body are 
to be represented. After the plaster is poured 
_ Gnto the mould, it must be suffered to stand until 
_-it.has acquired the greatest degree of hardness it 
“will receive: after which the mould must be re- 
moved: but this is attended with some difficulty 
when the shape of the subject is unfavourable ; and 


in some cases the mould must be separated by 
means of a small maliet and chisel.. If by these: 
instruments: any parts of the model should be 
broken off, they may be cemented by making 
the two surfaces to be applied to each other quite 
wet ; then interposing betwixt them a little liquid 
plaster; and lastly, the joint smoothed, after 
being thoroughly dry. Any small holes that may 
be made in the mould can be filled up with liquid 
plaster, after the sides of them have been tho- 
roughly wetted and smoothed over with the edge 
of a knife. 

In many cases it is altogether impracticable to 
prepare a mould of one piece for a whole subject’; 
and: therefore it must be considered how this cam 
be done in such a manner as to divide the mould 
into the fewest pieces. This may be effected by 
making every piece cover as much of the pattern 
as possible, without surrounding such projecting 
parts, or running into such hollows as would not 
admit a separation of the mould. Where any in- 
ternal pieces are required, they are first to be made; 
and then the outer pieces, after the former have 
become hard. 

Besides the models which are taken from inani- 
mate bodies, it has been frequently attempted to 
take the exact resembiance of people while living, 
by using their face as the original of a model 
whenee to take a mould; and the operation, how- 
ever disagreeable, has been submitted to by per- — 
sons of the highest ranks in life. A considerable 
difficulty occurs in this, however, from the per- 
son’s. being apt to shrink and distort his fea- 
tures when the liquid is poured upon him; neither 
is he altogether without danger of suffocation, 
unless the operator well understands his busi- 
ness. 

To avoid the former inconvenience, it will be 
proper to mix the plaster with warm instead of 
cold water, by which means the person will be 
under no temptation to shrink; and to prevent any 
danger of a fatal accident, the following method 
is to be practised. Having laid he person horizon- 
tally on his back, the head must be first raised by 
means of a pillow to the exact position in which 
it is naturally carried when the body is erect; 
then the parts to be represented must be very 
thinly covered over with fine oil of almonds, by 
means of a painter’s brush: the face is then to be 
first covered with fine fluid plaster, beginning at 
the upper part of the forehead, and spreading it 
over the eyes, which are to be kept close, that the 
plaster may not come in contact with the globe; 
yet not closed so strongly as to cause any unna- 
tural wrinkles. Cover then the nose and ears, 
plugging first up the meatus auditorii with cotton, 
and the nostrils with a small quantity of tow 
rolled up, of a proper size to exclude the plaster. 
During the time that the nose is thus stopped the 
person is to breathe through the mouth: in this 
state the fluid plaster is to be brought down low 
enough to cover the upper lip, observing to leave 
the rolls of tow projecting out of the plaster. 
When the operation is thus far carried on, the 
plaster must be suffered to harden; after which 
the tow may be withdrawn, and the nostrils left 
free and open for breathing. The mouth is then 
to be closed in its natural position, and the plaster 
brought down to the extremity of the chin. Begin 
then to cover that part of the breast which is to be 
represented, and spread the plaster to the outsides 
of the arms and upwards, in such a manner as to 
meet and join that which is previously laid on the 
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face» when the whole of the mass:has.acquired its. 
due hardness, itis.to be cautiously lifted, without 
breaking or giving pain to the person. After the. 
mould is constructed, .it must be-seasoned in the 
manner already directed; and when the mould is 
cast, it is to be separated from the model by means. 
of a small mallet and chisel. The eyes,.which are 
necessarily shewn closed, are to be carved, so that 
the eye-lids may be represented in an elevated 
posture ; the nostrils hollowed out, and the back 
part. of the head, from which, on account of the 
hair, no mould can be taken, must be finished ac- 


cording to the skill of the artist. The edges of . 


the model are then to be neatly smoothed off, and 
the bust fixed on its pedestal. See also Cast. 


MO’'DELLER. s. (from model.) Planner ; 
schemer ; contriver (Spectator). 

MODENA, an ancient city of Italy, capital 
of the Modenese, with a bishop’s see. The 
cathedral, several of the churches, and some of 
the monasteries are handsome structures ;.and 
the ducal palace is richly furnished, and contains 
fine paintings. The citadel has been often 
taken, particularly by the king of Sardinia, in 
1742. The inhabitants are said to be 40,0005 
and they make here the best masks for masque- 
rades in all Italy. It is. seated between the 
rivers Secchia and Panaro, 22 miles W. by N. 
of Bologna, 34S. by E. of Mantua, and 60 
“ N.N.W. of Florence. Lon.11.0E, Lat. 
44.34 .N. 

Mopena, or MonenesE,a duchy of Italy, 
50 miles long and 40 broad; bounded on the 
W. by that of Parma, on the N. by the duchies 
of Mantua and Mirandola, on the E. by the 
Bolognése and Ferrarese, and on the S, by 
Tuscany and the republic of Lucca. ‘The soil 
is very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits of 
different kinds. It also feeds a great number 
of cattle. a 

MO’'DERATE. a. (moderatus, Latin.) 1. 
Temperate; not excessive (Keclus.) 2. Not 
hot of temper (Swift). 3. Not luxurious; not 
expensive (Shakspeare). 4. Not extreme in 
opinion; not sanguine in a tenet (Smalridge). 
5. Placed between extremes; holding the mean 
(Hooker). 6. Of the middle rate (Dryden). 

To Mo/DERATE. ¥, a. (moderor, Latin.) 1. 
To regulate; to restrain; to still; to pacify;. to 
quiet; to repress (Spenser). 2. To make,tem- 
_ perate ; to qualify (Blackman). 

MO’DERATELY. ad. (from moderate.) 
1. Temperately; mildly. 2. In a middle de- 
gree (Waller). 

MO’/DERATENESS, s. (from moderate.) 
State of being moderate; temperateness. 

MODERATION. s. (mederatio, Latin.) 

4. Forbearance of extremity; the contrary 
temper to party violence; state of keeping a 
due mean between extremes (Atlerbury). 2. 
Calmness of mind; equanimity (Milton). 3. 
Frugality in expence (Ainsworth)... ° . 
»~ MODERA/‘TOR. s. (moderater, Latin.) 1. 
The person or thing that calms -or restrains 
(Walton). 2. One who presides in a disputa- 
tion, to restrain the parties from indecency, and 
confine them to the question (Bacon). 


MODERN, a, (moderne, French.) 1, 
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Late; recent; not ancient; not antique. 
(Bacon, - Prior), 3. In Shakspeare, vulgar 3 
mean; common, : 4 yaks 
' MO'DERNS. s. Those who have lived lates 
ly, opposed to the ancients (Boyle). 

' To MO’/DERNISE. v. a. To adapt ancient 
compositions to modern persons or things. - 

_ MO’DERNISM. s. Deviation from the an« 


cient and classical manner (Swift). ~ 
MO'DERNNESS.  s. _ (trom modern.) 
Novelty. . 


MO'DEST. a. (modeste, French.) 1. Not 
arrogant; not presumptuous (Young). 2. Not 
impudent; not forward (Dryden).. 3. Not 
loose; not unchaste (Shakspeare). 4, Not ex- 
cessive; not extreme (Addison), 

MO’DESTLY. ad. (from medest.) 1. Not 
arrogantly; not presumptuously (Swift). 2. 
Not impudently; not forwardly; with respect 
(Shakspeare). 3. Not loosely; not lewdly ; 
with decency. 4. Not excessively; with mo- 
deration. . 

MO’DESTY. s. (modestie, Fr. modestas, 
Lat.) 1 Not arrogance; not presumptuous- 
ness. 2. Not impudence; not forwardness, 
3. Maderation; decency (Shekspeare). 4. 
Chastity; purity of manners (Dryden). 

Mopesry, in ethics, is sometimes used 
to denote humility; and sometimes to express 
chastity, or purity of sentiments and manners. 
Modesty, in this last sense, and as particularly 
applied to women, is defined by the authors of 
the Encyclopédie Methodique, as a natural, 
chary, and honest shame; a secret fear; a feel- 
ing on account of what may be accompanied 
with disgrace. Women who possess only the 
remains of a suspicious modesty, make but 
feeble efforts to resist: those who have oblite- 
rated every trace of modesty from their counten- 
ance, soon extinguish it completely in the soul, 
and throw aside for ever the veil of decency. 
She, on the contrary, who truly possesses 
modesty, passes over in silence attempts against 
her honour, and forbears speaking of those from 
whom she has received an outrage, when in 
doing so she must reveal actions and expressions 
that might give alarm to virtue. 

The idea of modesty is not a chimera, a 
popular prejudice, or an illusion arising from 
laws and education. Nature, which speaks 
the same language to all men, has, with the 


‘unanimous consent of nations, annexed con- 


tempt to female incontinence. To resist and 
to attack are laws of her appointment: and 
while she bestows desires on both parties, they 
are in the one accompanied with boldness, in 
the other with shame. To individuals she has 
allotted long spaces of time for the purposes of 
self-preservation, and but moments for, the 
propagation of their species. What arms more 
gentle than modesty could she have put into 
the hands of that sex which she designed to 
make resistance! 

if it were the custom for both sexes to make 
and receive advances indiscriminately, vain im- 
portunity would not be prevented: the fire of 
passion would never be stirred up, but languish 


Wool 
in tedious liberty; the most amiable of all feel- 
ings would scarcely warm the human breast; 


its object would with difficulty be attained. - 
To form sound to a certain key, or to certain 


That obstacle, which seems to remove this ob- 
ject toa distance, in fact brings it nearer. The 
veil of shame only makes the desires more at- 
tractive. Modesty kindles that flame which it 
endeavours to suppress: its fears, its evasions, 
its cautions, its timid avowals, its pleasing and 
affecting finesses, speak more plainly what it 
wishes to conceal than passion can do without 
it: it is modesty, in short, which enhances the 
yalue of a favour, and mitigates the pain of a 
refusal. 
Mo’pDEsTY-Prece. s. A narrow lace which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before, 
being part of the tucker (Addison). 
MODICA, a town of Sicily, in Val-di-Noto, 
on a river of the same name, 25 milesS.W. of 
Syracuse. Lon. 15.9 E Lat. 36.48 N. 
MO’DICUM. s. (Latin.) Small portion; 
pittance (Dryden). 
MO/’DIFIABLE. a. (from modify.) That 
may be diversified by accidental differences 
(Locke). . 
MO’DIFICABLE. a. (from modify.) Di- 
versifiable by varions modes. 
_MODIFICA'TION. s. (modification, Fr.) 
The act of modifying any thing, or giving it 
new accidental differences of external qualities 
or mode (Newton). 
To MO'DIFY. v. a. (modifier, French.) 1. 
. "To change the external qualities or accidents of 
any thing; to shape (Newton). 9. To soften; 
to moderate (Dryden). 
YoMo’piry. v.n. To extenuate (L’Esér.). 
MODILLON., s. (French.) Modillons, in 
architecture, are little brackets which are often 
set under the corinthian and composite orders, 
and serve to support the projecture of the larmier 
ordrip. See ARCHITECTURE. | 
MODIOLUS, (modiolus; dim. of modius, 
a measure). In anatomy,’the nucleus, as it 
were, of the cochlea of the ear is so termed, It 
ascends from the basis of the cochlea to the 
apex. ) 
_ MO'DISH. a. (from mode.) Fashionable: 


formed according to the reigning custom 


7. 


(Addison). 

MO’DISHLY. ad. Fashionably (Locke). 

MO/DISHNESS. s. (from modish.) Affec- 
tation of the fashion. 

MODON,a strong town of the Morea, with 
a safe harbour, anda bishop’s see. It is seated 
©n a promontory, projecting into. the sea of 
Sapienza, 15 miles E. of Coron, and 95 S.W. 
of Napoli-di-Romania. Lon. 21. 35 E. Lat. 
36. 50 N. 

MODREVIUS (Andreas Frichius), secre- 
tary to Sigismund Augustus king of Poland, 
acquired considerable reputation by his learn- 
ing and works. He broke off from the Romish 
church, favoured the Lutherans and Anti- 
trinitarians, and took great pains in order to 
unite all Christian ‘societiés under the same 
communion. Grotius has placed him in the 
class of the reconcilers of the different schemes 
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of religion. His principal work is entitled, De 
republica emendanda. 


To MO’DULATE. »,. a. (modulor, Lat.) 


notes (Grew). 

MODULA‘TION. s. (from modulate.) 1. 
The act of forming any thing to certain pro- 
portion (Woodward). 2. Sound modulated; 
harmony (Thomson). 

Mopvu.Larion, in music, the art of con- 
ducting harmony, in composition, or extem- 
porary performance, through those keys and 
modes which have a due relation to the funda- 
mental, or original key. ‘Though every piece, 
as is well known, has its principal or governing 
key, yet, for the sake of contrast a relief, it. 


‘is not only allowable but necessary to pass from 


key to key, and from mode to mode; to assume 
different sharps or flats, and lead the ear through 
those transitions of tone and harmony which in- 
terest the feelings and delight the ear, But 
though in grand compositions there is 10 quality 
of greater importance than that of a masterly 
modulation, it ts not easy to lay down rules for 
its accomplishment, Sometimes a gradual and 
almost insensible evolution of harmony is requi- 
site to the composer’s object; at other times a 
bold and sudden change can alone produce the 
necessary effect. == 

MO’DULATOR. s. (from modulate.) He™ 
who forms sounds to a certain key; a tuner 
(Derham). 

MO’DULE. s. (medulus, Latin.) An empty 
representation; a model (Shakspeare). 

Mo’DULE, in architecture, a certain mea- 
sure, or bigness, taken at pleasure, for regulat~ 
ing the proportions of columns, and the sym- 
metry or disposition of the whole building. 
Architects generally choose the semidiameter of 
the bottom of the column for their module, and 


this they subdivide into parts or minutes, 
MO’DULUS OF A LOGARITHM. See 
LoGARITHMs, 


MO/’DUS, s. (Latin.) Something paid as a 
compensation for tithes on the supposition of 
being a moderate equivalent (Swi/Z). | 

MODZIR, a town of Lithuania, capital of 
a district of the same name. It is seated on the 
river Prypec, ina fertile country, 85 miles S.E, 
of Sluczk. Lon. 29.10 E. Lat. 59,5 N. 

MOE. a. (ma, Saxon. See Mo.) More; a 
greater number (Hooker), 

MOEBIUS, (Godfrey), professor of physic 
at Jena, was born at Lauch in Thuringia in 
1611, He became first physician to Frederic 
William elector of Brandenburg, to Augustus 
duke of Saxony, and to William duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. He wrote several medical works, 
which are esteemed; and died at Halle, in 
Saxony, in 1664. 

MOENIUS (Caius), a celebrated Roman 
consul, conqueror. of the ancient Latins, 338 
B.C. He was the first who hung up the prows, 
&c. of the galleys he had taken at the naval 
engagement of Actium, upon the place where 
the tribunes harangued the people; from 
whence it was called the rosira. 
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MOEHRINGIA. Mossy chickweed. -In 


botany, a genus of the class octandria, order 
digynia. Calyx. four-leaved; petals four; 
capsule one-celled, four-valyed. One species 
only, an Alpine annual herb with white axillary 
flowers, erect, on. slender one-flowered pe- 
‘ duncles. ‘ 
MGERIS, a steward of the shepherd Menal- 
cas, in Virgil’s Ecl.9. 9. A king of Egypt, 
the last of the 300 kings from Menes to Sesos- 
‘tris, and reigned 63 years. 3. A celebrated 
lake in Egypt, supposed to have been dug by 
the king of the same name. It is about 220 
miles in circumference, and intended as a reser- 
voir for the waters during the inundation of the 


Nile. There were two pyramids in it, 600° 


feet high, half of which lay under the water, 
and the other appeared on the surface. 

MOCESIA, or Myst, (anc. geog.) a country 
of Europe, extending from the confluence of the 
Savus and the Danube to the shores of the 
Euxine. It was divided into Upper and Lower 
Meesia. Lower Meesia was on the borders of 
the Euxine, and comprehended that tract of 
country which received the name of Pontus from 
its vicinity to the sea. Upper Moesia lay beyond 
the other, in the inland country. 

MOESKIRCH, a town of Suabia, belong- 
ing to the princes of Furstenburg, 18 miles N. 
of Constance, and 52 S. of Stutgard. Lon. g. 
TL Lats 47 OU N 

MOFFAT, a village of Scotland, in the shire 
of Annandale, 50 miles south-west of Edin- 
burgh; famous for its sulphureous well, which 
has been in just estimation for above 150 years as 
a remedy in all cutaneous and scrophulous com- 
plaints; and for its chalybeate spring, perhaps 
the strongest in Britain, which was discovered 
about 50 years ago, and is of a very bracing 
quality. The place is chiefly supported by the 
‘company who resort thither for the benefit of 
its waters andair; but it has also a manufacture 
of coarse woollen stuffs. It is a well-built 
clean village; and contains many good and even 
elegant lodgings, a.tolerable assembly-room, a 
bowling-green and walks, and one of the best 
inns between London and Edinburgh. 

MorraT HILts, the highest mountains 
in the S. of Scotland. They occupy the N. 
‘part of Annandale; and from these descend in 
different directions the Tweed, Clyde, and 
“Annan, whose sources are but little distant from 
each other. 

MorFraT WATER, acoldsulphureous water, 
of a very simple composition. It is exhibited 
in cutaneous eruptions of every kind, scrophula, 
ill-conditioned and irritable sores, and in kili- 
‘ous and calculous complaints. 


MOGADOR, an island and castle of Africa, | 


‘in the kingdom of Morocco, near Cape Ozem, 
There are mines of gold and silver in one of the 
mountains. Lon.9.55 W. Lat. 31. 38 N, 
MOGULS (Country of the), or WesTERN 
CHINESE TaRTARY, is bounded on the N. 
by Siberia, on the E. by Eastern Tartary, on 
the S. by the great Wall and Leao-tong, and on 
the W. by Independent Tartary. The Mogul 
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Tartars have neither towns, villages, nor houses ; 
they are wandering hordes, and live under tents, 
which they remove from one place to another, 
according as the temperature of the different 
seasons or the wants of their flocks require: 
they pass the summer on the banks. of their 
rivers, and the winter at the foot of some moun- 
tain, or hill, which shelters them from the cut- 


‘ting north wind. They are naturally clownish, 


and dirty in their dress, as well as in their tents, 
where they live amid the dung of their flocks, 
which when dried they use for fuel instead of 
wood. Enemies to labour, they choose rather 
to be satisfied with the food with which their 
flocks supply them than take the trouble of 
cultivating the earth: it even appears that they 
neglect agriculture from pride. During the | 
summer they live only on milk, which they 
obtain from their flocks, using without distinc- 
tion that of the cow, mare, ewe, goat, and 
camel. Their ordinary drink is warm water, in 
which a little coarse tea has been infused; with 
this.they mix cream, milk, or butter, according 
to their circumstances. ‘They have also a me- 
thod of making akind of spirituous liquor of sour 
milk, especially of that of the mare. The 
Moguls are free, open, and sincere... They pride 
themselves chiefly on their dexterity in handling 
the bow and arrow, mounting on horseback, 
and hunting wild beasts. Polygamy is permit- 
ted among them; but they generally have only 
one wife. They burn the bodies of their dead, 
and carry the ashes to eminences, where they 
inter them, and cover the grave with a heap of 
stones, over which they plant a great number 
of small standards. They are unacquainted 
with the use of money, and trade only by barter. 
Although the Moguls might appropriate to 
themselves the spoils of a great number of ani- 
mals, the skins which they use for clothing are 
generally those of their sheep. They wear the 
wool inmost, and the skin on the outside. The 
religion of the Mogul Tartars is confined to the 
worship of Fo. They have the most supersti- 
tious veneration for their lamas, who are clown- 
ish, ignorant, and licentious priests, to whom 
they attribute the power of calling down hail 
or rain; to these lamas they give the most valu- 
able of their effects in return for prayers, which 
they go about reciting from tent to tent. These 
peaple are very devout, and continually wear 

anging at their necks a kind of chaplet, over 
which they say their prayers. All the Moguls 
are governed by khans, or particular prinees, in- 
dependent of each other; but all subject to the 
emperor of China, whom they consider as the 
grand khan of the Tartars. When the Mant- 
chews subdued China, they conferred on the 
most powerful of the Mogul princes the title of 
vang, peilé, peizé, and cong, which answer to — 
our titles of king, duke, count, and marquis; 
each of them hada revenue assigned him, but — 
far inferior to the appoinmentsof the Mantchew 
lords at Pekin: the emperor settled the limits 
of their respective territories, and appointed 
them laws, according to which they are. at pre- 
sent governed. All the Mogul nations under 


MOH 
the Chinese government may be divided into 
four principal tribes, which are the Moguls, 


properly so called, the Kalkas, the Ortous, and - 


the Tartars of Kokonor. 
MO/HAIR. s. (mohere, French.) ‘Thread 
or stuff made of camels or other hair (Pope). ° 
Monatrr, incommerce, the hair of a kind 
of goat frequent about Angria in Turkey; the 
inhabitants of which city are all employed in 
the manufacture of camblets made of this hair. 
Some give the name mohair to the camblets or 
stuffs made of this hair: of these there are two 


watered like tabbies: the difference between the 
two consists only in this, that the latter is ca- 
Jendered, the other not. There are also mohairs 
both plain and watered, whose woof is of wool, 
cotton, or thread. 

MoHAIR-SHELL, in conchology, a name 
given to a peculiar species of voluta, which 
seems of a closely and finely reticulated texture, 
and resembles on the surface a piece of mohair, 
or a very close silk-worm’s web. 

MOHATZ, a town of Lower Hungary, in 
the county of Baraniwar. Here Louis, the last 
king of Hungary, in 1526, was defeated by the 
Turks under Soliman Il. with the loss of 
22,000 men, and after the battle suffocated by 


the fall of his horse in a muddy hrook. In » 


1687, another battle was fought here between 
the Christians commanded: by prince Charles 
of Lorrain, and the Turks, who were defeated 
with the loss of 10,000 men, their cannon and 
baggage. It is seated at the confluence of the 
Danube and Corasse, 17 miles N.W. of Es- 
seck. Lon. 19.56 E. Lat. 45. 46 N. - 
MOHAWK RIVER, a river of the state of 
New York, which rises to the north of Fort 
’ Stanwix, passes by that fort and Skenectady, 
and empties itself by two mouths into Hudson’s 
River, eight miles above Albany. About two 
miles above its junction with that river it has a 
cataract, where the stream, 100 yards wide, 
falls perpendicularly about seventy feet. 
. MOHAWKS, \a once powerful tribe of In- 
dians in North America, living on the Mohawk 
- River. Only one family are left of them in 
the "state of New, York, the rest having, in 
1776, emigrated, with sir John Johnson, into 
Canada. 
. MOHELIA, or Mostra, one of the 
Comora Islands, between the island of Mada- 
gascar and the continent of Africa. Ships 
touch here in their passage to the East Indies. 
Lat. 11.558. Lon. 45,0 E. 
MOHILOF, or Mouttow, a strong town 


of Lithuania, in Poland. The Swedes obtained — 


a victory over the Russians near. this place in 

1707, Lat.54.10N. Lon. 30. 0E. 
. MOHURRUM, the annual: commemora- 
tion of the death of the Imaum Hossein, ob- 
served among the Hindoos. ‘Fhis Hossein is 
-Teputed the second son of Ali by Fatima, the 
daughter of Mahommed. He was killed by 
the caliph Yezzeed of the house of Omar, at 
Kerbalaie, in Erack Arabia, the ancient Meso 
Sg ies Those Musselmans who pretend to be 
€ followers of Ali represent during the ten 
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“same name, which almost surrounds it. 
-is an old castle, formerly a convent, belonging 


‘title of earl to the family of Rawdon. 


-(Pope). 


to damp (Shakspeare). 


: RMPOr 
days of ‘this festival all the-traditional circum 
stances connected with the death of: Hossein.. 
MOHRUNGEN, a town of Prussia, in the 
province of Oberland, situate on a lake of the 


Here 


to the knights of the Teutonic order, in conse- 
quence of whose wars the town has frequently . 
suffered. -It is 56 miles 8.S.W. of Konigsberg; 


-and 56 S.E; of Dantzic. 


MO'IDERED. a. Crazed; mudded (Ains- 


1 worth.) 
kinds; the one smvoth and plain, the other - 


MO’IDORE. s. A Portugal coin, rated at 
one pound seven shillings. 

MOIETY. s. (noitié, French, from moien, 
the middle.) Half; one of two equal parts 
(Clar.). 

To MOLL. »v. a, (mouiller, French.) 1. To 
daub with dirt (Knolles). 2. To weary 
(Chapman). | . 

To Morty v. n. (mouiller, French.) 1. To 
Jabour in the mire (Bacon). 2. To toil; to 


drudge (L’Estrange). 


MOINE (Stephen la), a learned French di- 
vine of the protestant’ persuasion, was born at 
Caen in 1624. He was professor of divinity at 
Leyden, and died in 1689. He wrote several 
esteemed theological treatises: a eae: 

Morne (Peter Je), a French poet, born at 
Chaumon in Bassigny in 1602... He was a 


‘Jesuit, and wrote an epic poem, entitled, Saint 
‘Louis, ou la Couronne reconquisé sur les Infi- 


delles.: He died in 1672. Pt 
Morne (Francis le); a French painter, born 
at Paris'in ‘1688. . He painted the apotheosis of 


Hercules in the saloon at Versailles, for: which 
ithe king made him his first painter, and gave 


him a large pension. He stabbed himself in a 


fit of lunacy in 1737. : 

-« MOIRA, (sometimes written Moyra), a 
-town of Ireland, situated in the county of 
Down and province of» Ulster, 69 miles from 
Dublin; noted for its linen manufacture, anda 


monthly market for vending the same. It gives 
Lord 


Moira has here.a very beautiful seat; and here 


‘Is a handsome church, a charity school, and 


two dissenting meeting-houses. 
MOISSAC, an ancient town of France, in 


_thedepartment of Lot. It has a great trade in 
-corn and flour, and i¢ seated on the Tarn, near 
‘the Garonne, 13 miles‘(N.W. of Montauban. 


Lon. 1/17;E: Lat. 44,6 N. - ' 

>» MOIST. a. (moiste, French.) 1. Wet, not 

dry; wet, not liquid ;) wet in a small-degree’ 

2. Juicy; succulent (Ainsworth). 
ToMoist. To MotsTen. v.a. (from moist.) 

To make damp; to make wet to asmall degree; 


MO’ISTENER. s. (from moisten.) The 
person or thing that. moistens. 

MO‘ISTN ESS. s. (from moist:) Dampness ; 
wetness in a small degree (Addison). 

“MO’ISTURE. s. (moiteur, French, from 
moist.) 1. State of being moist; moderate 
wetness (Sidney). 2. Small quantity of liquid 
(Addison). a4 0 

MOIYRE (Abraham de), was bee at Vitri 
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in. Champagne, A.D. 1667. His father was 
a surgeon. * Atthe revocation of the edict of 
Wantes he determined to Ay into England 
rather than abanden the religion of his fathers. 
Before he left France he had begun the study 
ef mathematics; and having perfected himself 
in that science in London, he was obliged, by 
the meanness of his circumstances, to teach it. 
Newton's Principia, which accidentally fell 
tnto his hands, showed him how little progress 
he had made in a science of which he thought 
himself-master. From this and Newton’s other 
work he acquired a knowledge of the geome- 
try of infinites with as great facility as he had 
Fearned the elementary geometry; and in a 
short time he was fit to be ranked with the 
most celebrated mathematicians. His success 
in these studies procured him a seat in the 
Royal Society of patel and in the Acadeniy 
of Sciences at Paris. His merit. was so well 
tinderstood in. the former, that he was thought 
capable of deciding in the famous dispute be- 
tween Leibnitz and Newton concerning the 
differential calculus. He published a ‘Treatise 
on Chances, in 1738, and another on Annui- 
ties in 17523 both extremely accurate and 
valuable. ‘Fhe Philosophical ‘ransactions 
contain many interesting memoirs of his com- 
position.—Some of them treat. of the method 
of. fluxions ; others are on the Junula of: Hip- 
pocrates ; others om physical astronomy, in 
which he resolved many impertant problems; 
and others, in short, on the analysis of the 
rames of chance, in which he followed: a dif- 
erent course from that of Montmort. ‘Po- 
wards the close of his life he lost his sight and 
hearing; and: the demand. for sleep became so 
are that he required: twenty hours of it ina 
ay. He died at London,: 1754, aged 87. 
His knowledge was not confined to mathema- 
tics ; but he retained to the last a taste for po- 
Vite literature. He was intimately acquainted 
with the best authors of antiquity; and. he 
was frequently consulted shone dieult pas- 
sages in*their works. Rabelais and Moliere 
were his favourite French authors; he had 
them by heart; and he one day observed.to 
one of his acquaintance, ‘* that. he would ra- 
ther have been: Moliere than Newton.” He 
recited whole scenes of the Misanthrope with 


that delicacy and force with which he remem- » 
bered. to have heard them recited at Paris 70: 


years before by Moliere’s own company.’ He 
judged.severely of mankind; and. could: never 
“conceal. his disgust at the. conversation ofa 
fool, nor his aversion to cunning and dissimu- 
lation. He was free from the affectation of 
science ; and no one could: know him to be a 
mathematician but from the accuracy of his 
thoughts. ' His conversation was general and 
instructive. Whatever he said was well. di- 
gested and clearly expressed.” His style pos- 
sessed more strength and solidity than orna- 
ment ‘and animation; but he was always 
correct, and he bestowed as much pains on 
his sentences as on his calculations. “He could 
never endure any bold assertions or indecent 
Wilticisms ‘against religion. ‘I show. you 
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that F am a Christian (said he one day to@ 
person who thought to pay him a compliment 
by observing that mathematicians were at- 
tached to no religion), by forgiving the speech 
you have now made.” he practice of giving 
vails to servants was not laid aside in’ hid — 
time ; and, on this. account, when a nobleman 
asked him why he did not dine oftener with 
him? «© You must excuse me, my lord: (re- 
plied he), I cannot afford it.” 

MOKES OF A NET. The meshes (Ains.). 

MO’KY. a. Dark ; murky (Ainsworth), 

MOLA (Pietro Francesco); an emis 
nent painter, was born, according to most 
authors, at Lugano, a city belonging to the 
Switzers, in the year 1609, Others affirm 
that the place of his birth was Coldra, ‘in the 
district of Como, He was at first the disciple 
of Giuseppe d’Arpino, and afterwards of Al- 
bano. When he quitted the school of the 
latter he went to Venice, and. studied assidu- 
ously the pictures of Titian, Tintoretto, Bas- 
san, and Paolo Veronese. He painted histe- 
rical- subjects and landscapes with great. 
suceess; but his genius seemed. more particu- 
larly adapted. to the latter. His pictures, in 
both styles, are spoken of with the warmest 
commendations. ‘He died in 1665.—He had 
a brother, Giovanni Battista, who was also a 
painter, and of some merit, but very inferior 
to that of the older. — 

Mouxa, (Mola, Hebr.) 1. The knee-pan so 
named, because like a mill-stone. 2. A 
shapeless mass of flesh in the uterus; a false 
conception. See MIDWIFERY. 

Moca pi Bart, a town of Naples, in 


“Ferra di Bari, on the coast of the gulf of Ve- 


nice, 12. miles E. of Bari. 

Mora pI GastTaA, an ancient town of 
Naples, in Terra di Bari, seated on the gulf of 
Venice, 14 miles E. of Bari. | 

MOLARIS. (from molaris, a grindstone, 
because they grind the food.) A double 
tooth. See Tern. . 

MOLAR GLANDS. Glandule molares. 
‘Fwo salival glands situated on each side of the 
mouth, between the masseter and- buccinator 
muscles, and whose excretory ducts open near 


the last.dens molaris. 

MOLASSES. See Motosses. - — 5 

MOLD, a town in Flintshire, where the 
assizes are held. Ii is five miles S. of Flint. 

MOLDAVIA, a province of Turkey in 
Europe, 270. miles long and .210 broad; . 
bounded on the N. by Poland, from which it 
is also. divided on the N.E. by the Dniester: | 
on the E. by New Russia; on the S. E. by 
Bessarabia; on theS. by Bulgaria, from which 
it is parted’by the Danube; on the S.W. by — 
Walachia; and on the W. by Transytvania 
and, Hungary. ‘The other principal’ rivers 
are the Pruth; Moldau, and Bardalach. The 
soil.is rich, and-it abounds in good pastures, 
which feed.a great number of horses, oxen, 
and sheep: it also produces corn, pulse, 
honey, wax, fruits, with plenty of game and ~ 
fowls. The sovereign, who is styled hospodar, 
is tributary to the grand seignior. The inha< 
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es are ersHes o the Greek church, 
and Jassy is the principal town. © hd heal 

V OLDAVIAN BAUM, in botany. See 
RACOCEPHALUM. . 
OLE. s. (mel, Saxon; mole, French.) 
1, A formless concretion of extrayasated 
blood, which grows into a kind of flesh in 
the uterus, and is called a false conception 
(Quincy). 2. A natural spot or discoloration 
of the body (Pope). 3. A mound; a dike 
| (Sandys). 4. A little beast that works under 


ground. 

Moue,a mountain of Savoy, which, from 
its height and fine sloping peak, is an object 
of great beauty when seen from the lake of 
Geneva, At its foot is the town’ of Bonne- 
vile, 20 miles S. of Geneva. 


of soft ground, two miles-in length, called the 
- Swallows, in’ very dry seasons absorbs the 
waste water in caverns in the sides of the 
banks; but not so as to’ prevent a constant 
stream from flowing into an open channel | 
abdvé ground. The Mole, proceeding from 
Leatherhead to Cobham) enters the Thames 
at FE. Moulsey. . ste 
More (St. Nicholas). 
i. 
More, in mastiology. Scé Tatpa.. 

MOLE-RAT, in mastiology. See Mus. 

Moves. (mola.)-In medicine. By this 
term authors have intended to describe very 
different’ productions of, or excretions from, 
thé'uterus. 

By some it has been used to signify every 


See NICHOLAS, 


kind’ of fleshy substance, particularly those’ 


which ate properly called polypi ; by others, 
those only which are the consequence of im- 
perfect conception, or when the ovum is ina 
morbid oF decayed state; and by many, which 
is the’ most popular’ opinion, every coagulum 
of blood which’ continues long enough in the’ 
uterus to assunié in form, aiid to have only the 
fibfots'part, as‘it has been called, remaining, 
There’is ‘surely much impropriety, says Dr. 
hman, in including under oué general name’. 
appearances’ so contrary, and* substances so 
' different. : 1 
For an account of the first kind, see Po- 
Lypus. rgd ator Saleem Mg . 
Of the sécond-kind, which has been defin- 
ed an odum deforme; as it is the consequence’ 
of’ conception, it might moré” justly be” ar- 
ranged ‘under the “class “mionsteis ;; for though | 
it has’ the appearance” of a 'shapeless’ mass of 
flesh, if exaniined carefully‘with a knife; -va- 
rious parts’of a child may be discovered, lying. 
tog tet in apparent confusion, but in actual 
regularity. The pedicle also by which it is’ 
conniécted'to' the utérus is not of a fleshy tex- 
tute, like'that of the polypus, but has a ‘régit- 
lar’ series ‘of vessels like the’ umbilical cord, 
and’ there’ is’ likewise ‘a’ placenta and mem- 
branes ‘containing water. T he symptoms ‘at- 
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tending the formation, growth, and expulsion, 
of this apparently confused mass from the, 
uterus, correspond with those of a well 
FQMOG OU. ys i tiie foe willis | 
With respect to, the third opinion of a mole, 
an incision into its substance will discover. its , 
true nature; for although the external surface 
appears at the first view to be organized flesh, , 
the internal part is composed merely of coague 
lated blood, Shien 
MOLE-CRICKET, in zoology. 
GRY,LLOTALPA, Ketel a hisieey) 
MO’LECAST. s. (mole and cast.) Hillock 
cast np by a. mole (Mortimer). bi iia ie 
MO'LECATCHER. s. (mole and catcher.) 
One whose employment is to catch moles... 
_MO'LEHILL, s. (mole and hill.) Hillock 
thrown up by the mole working under ground. 
Various means have been, contrived, for exe 
tirpating moles, such. as irrigating the fields _ 
infested with them, &c.; but the most effec- 
tualis that described by Dr. Darwin in his , 
Phytologia, aud derived from the experience 
of a successful mole-catcher. This man come , 
menced his operations before the rising of the 
sun, when he carefully watched their situa- 
tion ; and, frequently observing the motion of 


See . 


_the earth above their walks, he struck a spade 


into the ground behind them, cut off their re- , 
treat, and dug them up. , | 

As moles usually place their nests much 
deeper in the ground than their common ha- 
bitations are. situated, and thus produce an 
elevation, or a mole-hill, the next step is to 
demolish such nests by the spade; after which 
the frequented paths must be distinguished 


from the by-roads, for the purpose of setting 


subterraneous traps. This will be effected by 
marking every new mole-hill with a slight 
pressure of the foot, and observing the next 
day whether a mole has passed over it and 
eflaced such mark ; which operation’ must be » 
repeated two or three mornings in succession, 
but without making an impression so deep as, 


to alatm and induce the animal to open an-_ 


other, passage. M a me 
The traps must now be set in the frequent. 
ed paths, and ought to consist of a hollow — 
wooden , semicylinder, each end of which 
should be furnished with grooved rings, con« 
taining two nooses of horse-hair, that are fas- » 
tened lodsely in the centre, ‘by means of a peg, . 
and are stretched above: the surface of the 
ground by a bent stick or strong hoop. As . 
soon as the mole passes half way through one ~ 
of these nooses, and removes the central peg , 
in his course, the curved stick rises in conse= . 
quence of its elasticity, and thus strangles the | 
EEFTT G7] BERS gm oe NE soe ebbaat! Wnet. 
‘The method above detailed being ingenious, 
it deserves to be generally adopted; as those 
whose grounds are infested with moles may. 
easily extirpate them, or teach the art to their. 
labourers. It is, however, in our opinion, an 
undecided point, whether these little qua- - 
drupeds, that live entirely on worms and in- , 
sects, of which they consume incalculable 
numbers, are not ewes as harmless, 
2 
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hay, useful rather, than noxious; especially. as 
they have their formidable natural enemies in 
foxes, martins, weasels, hedge-hogs, serpents, 
and cats. Farther, it has been obstrved, that 
fields and gardens where all the moles had 
been caught abounded with vermin and in- 
sects. But, if these burrowing creatures be- 
come too numerous and hurtful to the vegeta- 
tion of plants, or dangerous to dykes and 
banks, the most easy method of destroying 
them is to expose a few living lobsters ina 
deep-glazed earthen vessel, the top of which 
is somewhat narrower than its basis, so that 
they cannot escape: such a pot must be bu- 


ried several inches deep in the ground, and_ 


covered with green sods, so as to be accessible 
to the mole, which is remarkably partial to 
that shell-fish. No sooner has one of the for- 


mer entered the pot, than others from the Vie © 
cinity will hasten to the fatal receptacle, in. 


consequence of the noise made by the cap- 
tive ; and thus meet with inevitable destruc- 
tion. 

To MOLE'ST. v. a. (molestus, Latin.) To 
disturb ; to trouble; to vex (Locke). 


MOLESTATION, (s: melestia, Latin.) 


Disturbance; uneasiness caused by vexation — 


(Brown). 

MOLE'STER. s. (from molest.) One who 
disturbs. 

-~MOLESWORTH (Robert), an Irish no- 
bleman and writer, was born at Dublin in 
1656. His father was a merchant, and left 
him a considerable fortune. He married a 
sister of the earl of Bellamont, and concurred 
so heartily. in the revolution, that king Wil- 
liam made him one of lis privy-counctl, and 
in 1692 sent him envoy-extraordinary to Den- 
- mark ; but his behaviour proving disagreeable 
to the Danish monarch, he was forbidden the 
court, aftér residing there three years. On 
this he returried to England, where he wrote 
his Account of Denmatk, which was well 
received by the public, but gave great offence 
to the government of thatcountry. George I. 
made him a commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations, and advanced him to the. peerage of 
Ireland in 1716. He died in 1725, 

MO’LETRACK. s: (mole and track.) 

Course of the mole under ground (Mortimer). 

MO'LEWARP, s. (mold and peoppan, 

Sax.) A mole: properly mouldwarp (Dray- 
Ps as 
‘MOLIERE (Jean Baptiste, Pocquelin de), 
a French comic writer, whose real name was 
Pocquelin, was born at Paris about 1620. He 
was intended for the business of a tapestry- 
maker, which was his father’s occupation ; 
but his grandfather often taking him to the 
theatre, the boy conceived so great a disgust to 
trade that his father allowed him to follow 


his studies, which he did under the jesuits. 


When cardinal Richelieu gave his protection 
to dramatic poets, there were set up’ several 
ptivate theatres at Paris, to one of which Mo- 
liere attached himself, and then it was that he 
changed his name. In 1653 he formed a the- 
aitical company, in conjunction with La 
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Bejart, an .actress of promising talents, and 
went to Lyons, where he produced his first 
play, called L’Etourdi, or the Blunderer. 
After visiting several places, this company 
came to Paris, and exhibited before the court © 
in 1658, and were so well approved, that the 
king took them inte his service, and Moliere 
obtained a pension. His last comedy was, Le 
Malade Imaginaire, or the Hypochondriac. 
This piece was acted the fourth time Feb. 17, 
1673, and on that day Moliere died. The 
circumstance of his death was very extraordi- 
nary: ‘The. chief character in the play is a 
sick man, who ‘on a certain occasion pretends 
to be dead; Moliere performed this part, and 
is said to have died in the exhibition of it. 
Voltaire says of Moliere, that ‘* he retrieved 
comedy out of chaos, as Corneille did tragedy.” 
MOLIERES, a town of France, in the de- . 


partment of Lot, 11 miles N. of Montauban, 


and 16S. of Cahors. Lon. 1. 30E. Lat. 44. 


“ION. 


MOLINA, a strong town of Spain, in New 
Castile, seated on the Gallo, in a territory © 
abounding in pasture, 35 miles S.E. of Sigu- 
enza, and 88 E.N.E.-of Madrid. Lon. 1. 
53 W. Lat. 40.50 N. Yar 

Mourna (Lewis), a Spanish lawyer who 
was employed by Philip Il. king of Spain in 
the councils of the Indies and of Castile, He 
is the author of a learned treatise concerning 
the entails of the ancient estates of the Spanish 
nobility, entitled, De Hispanorum Primogeni- ° 
torum Origine et Natura, published in 1603, 
in folio. This book is likewise applicable to 
several provinces in France, Lewis Molina 
must not be confounded with John Molina, a 
Spanish historian, author of Cronica antiqua , 
d’Arragon, published in 1524, in folio; and 
also of De Ias Casas memorables d’Espagna, in 
folio. The first work appeared at Valencia, 
and the second at Alcala. ia 

MOLINISTS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect in the Romish church who follow the 


doctrine and sentiments of the Jesuit Molina, 


relating to sufficient and efficacious grace. He — 
taught that the operations of divine grace were 
entirely consistent with the freedom of hu- 


“man will; and he introduced a new kind of 
‘hypothesis to remove the difficulties attending. - 


the doctrines of predestination and liberty, and 
to reconcile the jarring opinions of Augustines, 
Thomists, Semi-Pelagians, and other conten- 
tious divines. He affirmed that the deeree of 
predestination to eternal glory was founded 
upon a previous knowledge and consideration 
of the merits of the elect; that the grace, 
from whose operation these merits are derived, 
is not efficacious by its own intrinsic power 
only, but also by the consent of our own will, 


-and because it is administered in those cir- 


cumstarices in which the Deity, by that 
branch of his knowledge which is called 


scientia media, foresees that it will be effica- _ 
‘cious. The kind of prescience, denominated 
“in the schools scientia media, is that foreknow- 
‘ledge of future contingents that arises from aw 


acquaintance with the natuie and faculties of 
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rational beings, of the circumstances in which 


they shall be placed, of the object that shall . 


be presented to them, and. of the influence 
which their circumstances and objects must 
“have on their actions. 

MOLINA, in botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted; corol five-petalled ; filaments villous 
at the base; styleless; capsule three-celled, 
three-valved; the cells one-seeded. Three 
species, indigenous to the isle of Bourbon, 
and the East Indies, 

MOLISE, a territory ef Naples, in .the 
form of a triangle, whose sides are 39 miles 
long, lying between Terra di Lavoro, Abruzzo 
Citeriore, Capitaneta, and Principato Ulte- 


riore, Itis a mountainous country, but fertile - 


in corn, wine, saffron, and silk. | 
Mottse, a town of Naples, capital of a 

territory of the same name, but not populous. 
Tt is 50 miles N. of Naples. Lon. 14. 43 E. 
Lat. 41. 36 N. 

~ MOLLE Soft or Sweet. In music, a rela- 
tive term used by the French, signifying a flat 
sound; that is, a sound which is half a tone 
lower than the sound with which it is come 
pared: as B flat, or B molle, is a semitone 
beneath B natural, or B durum. This term, 
as its sense intimates, is applied to the fiat 
sounds on account of their supposed softness 
or sweetness in comparison with the effect of 
the natural and sharp tones. | _ 


: MO'LLIENT. a. (molliens, Latin.) Soften- 


ing. 
 MO'LLIFIABLE. a. (from mollify.) That 
may be softened. ; bog 
MOLLIFICA/TION. s. (from smollify.) 
_ 1. The act of mollifying or softening (Bacon). 
2. Pacification ; mitigation (Shakspeare). 
MO’'LLIFIER.. s.. (from mollify.) 1. 
That which softens; that which appeases 
(Bacon). 2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 
To MO'LLIFY. v. a. (mollio, Latin.) 4. 
To soften; to make soft. 2. To assuage 
(isaiah). 3. To appease; to pacify ; to quiet 
(Spenser). 4. To qualify; to lessen any thing 
harsh or burdensome (Clarendon).. 
MOLLITIES OSSIUM. (Mollities, from 
mollis, soft.) A disease of the bones, in which 
they can be bent without fracturing them. 
_ Mouuirigs unGcuinum. A preterna- 
tural softness of the nails that often accom- 
anies chlorosis. Huth 
MOLLOY (Charles, Esq.), descended from 
a good family in the kingdom of Ireland, was 
born in the city of Dublin, and received part 
of his education at Trinity college there, of 
which he afterwards became a fellow. Athis 
first coming to England he entered himself of 
the Middle Temple, and was supposed to have 
had a very considerable hand in the writing of 
a periodical paper called Fog’s Journal; as 
also since that time to have been almost the 
sole author of another well known paper, en- 
titled Common Sense. All these papers 
give testimony of strong abilities, great depth 
of understanding, and clearness of reasoning. 
Br. King was a. considerable writer in the 
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latter, as were lords Chesterfield and Lytel- 
ton. Our author had large offers made him 
to write in defence of sir Robert Walpole, 
but these he rejected: notwithstanding which, 
at the great change of the ministry in 1742, he 
was entirely neglected, as well as his fel- 
low-labourer Amherst, who conducted The 
Craftsman. Mr. Molloy, however, having 
married a lady of fortune, was in circumstances 
which enabled him to treat the ingratitude of 
his patriotic friends with the contempt it de. 
served. : He lived many years after this period, 
dying so lately as July 16, 1767. He also 
wrote three dramatic pieces, viz. The Per- 
plexed Couple; The Coquet ; and The Half- 
pay Officers; none of which met with much 
success. 

MOLLUCELLA, in botany, a genus of 


the class didynamia, order gymmospermia, 


Calyx campanulate, dilated, broader than the 


corol, spinous. Six species, natives of the 
Molucca islands, Syria, and ‘Tartary ; some of 
them shrubs, others annual herbaceous plants. 
MOLLUGO, African chickweed, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the class triandria, order tri- 
gynia. Calyx five-leaved: corolless; capsule 
three-celled, three-valved, Six species, natives - 
of the East Indies, South America, and the 


Cape. 


MOLLUSCA, in zoology, the second order ~ 


of the Linnéan class vermes; they are naked, 


simple animals, not included in a shell; fur- 
nished with tentacles orarms; for the most 
part inhabitants of the sea; by their natural 


phosphorescence they illuminate in a consider- 
able degree the dark abyss of waters, and often 
reflect their corruscations to the firmament. 
See ZooLoGy and VERMES. 

MOLOCH, a false god of the Ammonites, 
who dedicated their children to him, by mak- 
ing them ‘* pass through the fire,’ as the 
scriptures express it. There are various opi- 
nions copgerning this method of. consecra- 
tion. S@ake think the children leaped overa 
fire sacred to Moloch; others, that’ they 
passed between two fires; and others, that 
they were really burnt in the fire, by way of 
sacrifice to this god. ‘There is foundation for 
each of these opinions. For, first, it was 
usual among the pagans to lustrate or purify 
with fire; and, im the next place, it 1s ex- 
pressly said, that tne inhabitants of Sephar- 
vaim burnt their children in the fire to Ana- 
melech and Adramelech; much such deities 
as Moloch of the Ammonites. : 
~ Moses, in several places, forbids the Israel- 
ites to dedicate their children to this god as the 
Ammonites did, and threatens death and utter 
extirpation to such persons as were guilty of 
this abominable idolatry. And there is great 
probability that the Hebrews were much ad- 
dicted to the worship of this deity; .since 
Amos, and after him St. Stephen, reproaches 
them with having carried along with them 
‘into the wilderness the tabernacle of their god 
Moloch. aaa 

Solomon built a temple to Molach upon the 
mount of Olives; and Manasseh, a long time 
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after, imitated his impiety by making his 
son pass through the fire in honour of 
Moloch. It was chiefly in the valley of 
_Tophet and Hinnom, to the east of Jerusa- 
Jem, that the Israelites paid their idolatrous 
worship to this false god of the Ammo- 
nites, | | a: 
-There are various sentiments concerning the 
. relation which Moloch had to the other pagan 
divinities. Some believe he was the same with 
. Saturn, to whom it is well known that human 
sacrifices were offered. Others suppose him 
.to be Mercury; others, Mars; others, Mi- 
‘thras; and others, Venus. Lastly, others 
‘take Moloch to be the sun, or the king of 
-Heaven. Moloch was likewise called Milkom ; 
:as appears from what is said of Solomon, that 
he went after Ashtaroth the abomination of 
the Zidonians, and Milkom the abomination 
of the Ammonites. ries . 

MOLORCHUS, an old shepherd near Cle- 
onze, who received Hercules with great hos- 
pitality. The hero, to repay the kindness he 
received, destroyed the Nemzan lion, which 
laid: waste the neighbouring country, and 
therefore the Nemzan games instituted on this 
occasion are to be understood by the woyds 
Ludus Molorchi. There were two festivals 
instituted in his honour called Molorchez. 

Motorcuvs, in the Fabrician system of 
entomology,°a tribe of the genus Necypa- 
L1Is, which see. 

MOLOSSES, Movassgs, or Mer ASSES; 
that gross fluid matter remaining of sugar after 
refining, and which no boiling will bring to a 
consistence more solid than that of syrup ; 
hence also called syrup of sugar. Properly, 
molosses are only the sediment of one kind of 
sugar called chypre, or brown sugar, which is 
the refuse of other sugars not to be whitened 
or reduced into loaves. Molosses are much 
used in Holland for the preparation of tobacco, 
and also among poor people instead of sugar. 
There is a kind of brandy or spirit made of 
molosses; but by some held exceedingly un- 
wholesome. See below. ' 

MoLosses sPIRiT ; a very clean and pure 
spirit, much used in England, and made from 
miolosses or common treacle dissolved in wa- 
ter, and fermented in the same manner as malt 
or the common malt-spirit. (See DisTiLLa- 
TION.) Molosses spirit: coming dearer than 
that of malt, it is frequently met with basely 
adulterated with a mixture of that spirit, and 
indeed seldom is to be bought’ without somie 
dash of it. Many. have a way of mixing malt 
in the fermenting liquor ; by this the yield of 
the whole is greatly increased, and the maker 
may assure the buyer that the spirit is pure as 
it ran from the worm. In most of. the nice 
cases in our compound distillery the molosses 
spirit supplies the place of a pure and clean 
spirit, : Our cinnamon, citron, and other fine 
cordial waters, are made with it; for the 
malt spirit would impart to these a very dis- 
agreeable flavour. Molosses spirit, it is possi- 
ble, the vinegar-makers may find use for; but 
the most advantageous of all. its uses is to the 
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distiller himself; a quantity of it added to new 
treacle intended for fermentation will be of 
great use in the process, and increase very 
considerably the quantity of spirit; but the 
proportion in regard to the new matter must 
not be too great. pings 
MOLOSSI, a people of Epirus, who inha- 
bited that part of the country which was ¢alled 
Molossia or Molossus, from king Molossus, a 
son of Pyrrhus and Andromache. This coun- 


try had the bay of Ambracia on the south, and 


the country of the Perrhzbeans on the east. The 
dogs of the place were famous, and received 


the name of Molossi among the Romans.— 
Dodona was the capital of the country, ac- 


‘cording to some writers, Others, however, 


reckon it as the chief city of Thesprotia. 

MOLOSSUS, a son of Pyrrhus and An- 
dromache. He reigned in Epirus after the 
death of Helenus, and part of’ his dominions 
received the name of Molossia from him. 
(Paus.) 7 

Mo tossus, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 
a foot consisting of three long syllables. “As, 
audiri, cantabant, virtutem. It takes its name 
either from a dance in use among the people - 
called Molossi or Epirote ; or from the tem- 
ple of Jupiter. Molossus, where odes were © 
sung, in which this foot had a great share, 

MOLSHEIM, a town in France, in the 
department of Lower Rhine, seated’ on the 
Brusch, 10-miles W. by S. of Strasburg, and 
228 KE. of Paris. Lon. 7. 35 E. Lat. 48. 
32.N. Show abet 

MOLTEN. The part. pass. from melé. 

Morten Grease, called also Mor- 
FOUNDER, or Bopy FOUNDER. In yeterinary 
language, a disease produced by too great, 
sudden, or powerful exertions, when a horse 
is not in pfoper condition: as in strong and 
severe hunting, long and speedy joutneys, or 
hard driving in carriages, when the animal 
has been just taken from grass loaded’ with 
impurities; just out of a dealer’s possession, 
full of light flatulent food ; or when naturally 
too full of flesh for violent exercise. ‘* In 
such cases,” says Taplin, “ from the internal 
heat, increased circulation, and temporary in- 
flammation, the fat seated upon the mem- 
branes in various parts of the body undergoes 
rarefaction and rapid solution, making distinct 
efforts for discharge by the different emimc- - 
tories. ‘The proportion nearest the vessels 
becomes absorbed, and there is produced some 
degree of fever; another part’ makes its ap- 
peatance in the excrements; a third portion. 
fixes upon the lungs, and obstructs respiration ; 
to these a laxation of the intestinal contents 
succeeds ; and, lastly, a looseness, or scour- 
ing ; so that in the present instance we plainly 
perceive the possibility of almost a complica- 
tion of disorders originating ina single cause, 
and the foundation of that cause—indiscre- 
tion. pred 

“* A little reflection upon the incontrover- 
tible truth of this observation, will surely point 
out to every humane master and faithful ser 


vant the great ‘danger of over-riding, driying, 
. Lu My t ry? . 7 Aes } , r ™ 
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er fatiguing any horse whatever beyond what 
js prudent and necessary 5 especially when not 
in high condition for the service he miay be 
engaged in, whether on the turf, fiéld, or 
road. et it be constantly held in remém- 
branee; more horses are ruined and destroyed 
by cruelty and neglect than by chantce or acci- 
dent. The subject we now tréat on proves, 
more than any other, the absolute necessity of 
insuring condition previows to a course of con- 
stant business.” See ConpiTron. 

The symptoms, observes the same writer, 
are in different subjects more or less violent, 
according to their state and condition at the 
time of attack ; varying in all in proportion 
to the parts most affected by the original cause. 
«¢ Wherever the solution has proved miost 
partial, the effect will become most predomi- 
nant; as, for instance, upon the bowels, ei 
or circulation of the blood by absorption. In 
the first, great pain attends the laxation or 
looseness; in the second, great difficulty of 
breathing from the expansion of the lungs 
may produce symptoms of inflammation there. 
And when the mass of blood is generally af- 
fected, and preternaturally loaded, fever must 
consequently ensue. ‘These symptoms, as be- 
fore observed, all vary in different subjects ; 
but one is pathognomonic or invariable in all, 
which is the general incorporation of a greasy 
substance with the excrements, nearly similar 


to the separated particles of congealed oil in | 


frosty weather ; previous to thé entire solution 
of the intestinal contents, and so long as thé 
dang retains its uswal form; the greasy hue aps 
pears only upon the surface, but as it advances’ 
in disease it becomes more intimately united. 
<¢ So soon as ever thése symptoms are per- 
ceived, proper methods should be taken to’ ré* 
lieve nature from the threatening oppréssior, 


by such evacuations as the predominant -cir= - 


cumstances direct; at any raté let plentiful 
bleeding be the first step to reduce present, of 
prevent approaching, inflammation. If fever 
have not come on too’ rapidly, give, as’ soon 


as circumstances will permit, mild laxative 
powerful if the strength of 


drinks; and’ more 
the horse will allow it: 

«© To attenuate the blood, relieve’ the lungs, 
and take off the load from the circulation, as 
well as to’ mitigate’‘all symptoms of fever (if 
such thereare), adopt a cooling plan of treat- 
ment, with the assistance of bran water or 
pectoral decoction, especially if the lungs aré 
much oppressed,’ or’ the approach’ of inflam- 


mation’apprehended: The appétite miust also” 


be attended to, and solicited in every stagé of 
the disease by conifortable mashes.” | 
As soon as the predoininant’ symptoms sab- 


side, Mr. Taplin recommends'to proceed to a’ 


course of mild purcing balls, going regularly 
through three doses, at such periods as’ are 
best adapted to the’strength of the horse. Tn 
a few days, after working off the’ last dose too, 
we'aré instructed to’ begin upori warn ‘diure- 


ties; well guarded*with aromatics, giving’one” 


every morning for'a fortnight. 
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& The Work beguti by thé dlterative puree: 
will be completed by the gradual Meets of the 
dititétics; and, with proper atténtion to thé 
riilés laid down, the Horse may be soon pro- 
duced in vood state and condition.” 

The foregoing account of this sivzular dis+ 
ease i8 conformable to that of Gibson, Brackén, 
Wodd, and other veterans of the old school. 
Mr. John Lawrence also repeats their aécoiint 
of it, actdrds prificipaly with their treat~ 
metit, and asserts that he has ‘* repeated! 
seett it; though tiot if any very dangerous 
form ;” nity, that when 4 boy he was the’ 
occasion of it in a horsé énceambered with 
flesh and fat, having riddeh him hard in hot 
weather. It ig worthy of remark, however, 


. that the latest veterinary writers have taken no 
notice of this di8edse, or at léast have declined — 


treating of it under the unscientific and vague 
appellation of moiten (i. e. mélted) grease. 
Chemical tests applied to this miatter dis- 
chateed ftom the intestines would readily dé- 
cide the question as to its real nature; which, 
instéati of fat, we rathér suspect to be the 
cod@ulable lymph of the blood, ‘ transuded 
throuh the coats of the intestines; of else a re- 
dundancy of their natural mucus. 


MOLTO. (Ital.) Very, or Much. A word 


used i music, in ednjunction with some * 


othér, by way of atigmentation ; a8, molto alle- 
gro, véry quick ; molto adagio, very slow. 
MGLUCEA ISLANDS, islands in the Fast- 
ern Indian Séa. Thesé valuable islands, strictly 
speaking, Consist of no moré than five: viz. 
Ternate, Timor, or Motir, Tydot, Machian, 
and Bachian; but Amboyna, Botirso, Ce- 
rath, and several othéts, ate now included in 
che name of Molucéas: Thé five former are 
not ont of sight of each othér, and lie all of 


ihenr within the compass of twenty-five 


leapties. They ate famous’ for producing 
several sorts of valuable spices, but especially 


nutmegs arid cloves, and aré under: the do- - 


minion of three kings. ‘Their coasts are ren 
dered very dangerous -by sands and_ shelves. 
They were formerly subject to the Chinese, 
fell next under the Javanese, were, in process 
of time, subdued by tite Malayans; and the 
Mahometatis' had’ bégun to settle in them, and 
convert the inhabitants to their religion but 


a véry little’ whilé beforé they were discovered’ 


by the Portuguese. Their chief riches consist 
in: cloves: they have extraordinary parrots, 
which éxceéd im beauty those of the West 


Indies : and many birds of paradise. They 


have also almonds,- and coarse’ tobacco. _Dur- 
ing their wars with the’ Portuguese, they 
burnt all their clévé-trees, retired to the moun- 
tains and destrts, and forbad selling any thing 
to that nation on pain of death: a prohibi- 
tion whieh reduced’ them to gréat extremity. 


Though they burnt’ thé cloves out of despair, ’ 


théir ashés'so enriched the soil that it prod need 
cloves in gredter abundanée than ever in a few 


years: Many’of these islands’ had their parti-_ 


cular kings, but all subject to the king’ of Ter- 
nate’; and® they’ served’ utider® hin to revenge 
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the. death of king. Aerio, who was treache- 
rously murdered .by the. Portuguese, ... This 
great, king’s name.was Cachil Babu, Aerio’s 
third son. 
here ; in 1599 entered into a strict iriendship 
with them, and_ they assisted him to shake off 
the yoke of the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
MOLUCCENSE LIGNUM. See Lic- 
NUM PAVANAE. .. Biba : 
_, MOLY, in botany. See ALLium. | 
. MOLYBDATS. (molybdas). -Salts formed 
by the union, of, the molybdic acid with. 
different bases: thus, molybdat of alumin, 
molybdat of antimony, &c. ? 
MoLyBDAT OF LEAD, See PLUMBuUM. | 
- MOLYBDENUM, in mineralogy, agenus 
of the class metals, Blueish grey, not tarnish- 


ing, britule, not magnetic, composed of \scaly. 
particles cohering together; specific gravity. 


7,500; nearly infusible, graduaily becoming 
a white, volatile oxyd when heated, which 
with borax forms a violet, and with microcos- 
mic salt a green glass; partly soluble in sul- 
phuric acid, and giving the solution a green 


and then a blue colour. One species only ;, 


M. vulgare, common molybdenum ; molyb- 


deena; molybdenite ; sulphurised molybdzna, | 


Schmeisser ; sulphuret of molybdzena, Thom- 
son ; wasserbley, Werner. Found in France, 
Spain, Sweden, Saxony, Siberia, and Iceland, 
in gangues of feldspar, lithomarge, or quartz, 
generally in masses consisting of small grains 
agglutinated together, sometimes crystallised in 
six-sided tables; colour light lead-grey, with 


sometimes a shade of red ; streak blueish-grey, 


metallic ; powder blueish’; soft, opake, stain- 


ing the fingers, and feeling a little greasy to the - 


touch ; texture lamellar, with the foliations 
thin, incurved, and slightly flexible: with 
warm nitric acid it effervesces, leaving a grey 


oxyd undissolved ; before the blow-pipe it eva- 


porates 1n white sulphureous vapours ; specific 
gravity from 4,569 to 4,738 ; contains, 
Molybdenum - -.- -. 60. 
Sulphur 2 - = 2 © = 40. | 
BF 2 100 


The yellow lead ore,.or molybdat of lead, as . 
it is called by Thomson,. seems rather to be a» 
species of lead than of. molybdenum, and will , 
hence be found arranged under the article, 


PLumBum. . i apne 
From the experiments of Mr. Hatchet, it 


follows that molybdenum is capable of com-. 
bining with four different proportions of Oxy 


gen, and of forming four oxyds ; namely, 1. 
The black; 2. the blue; 3. the green, to 


which Mr. Hatchet, has given the name of. 


molybdous acid; and, 4. the yellow or white, 
or the molybdic acid. — ) 

1, The protoxyd, or black oxyd, may be ob- 
tained by, mixing molybdie acid with charcoal 


powder ina crucible, and applying heat. A. 
black mass remains, which is: the black oxyd, , 
_assisting the process bya gentle warmth, the 


{t seems to contain only a very minute. quane 
tity of oxygen, . WANS tend 


He allowed the Dutch to trade. 
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same process not carried so far: -it is formed 
also whenever a plate of tin is plunged into a 
solution of molybdic acid. i 

3 The peroxyd is obtained by distilling six 
parts of diluted nitric acid repeatedly off native 
molymbdena in powder. A white mass is left 
behind, composed of sulphuric and molybdic 
acids. . A little pure water washes away the 
sulphurie acid, and molybdic acid remains 
behind. This acid has at first a white colour ; 
but when melted and sublimed it becomes 
yellow, - 

Molybdenum combines readily with sul« 
phur; and the compound has exactly the 
properties of molybdzna, the substance which 
Scheele decompounded. Molymbdznais theres 
fore sulphuret of molybdenum. The reason 
that Scheele obtained from it molybdic acid 
was, that the metal combined with oxygen 
during his process, Sulphuret of molybdenum 
may be formed also by distilling together one 
part of molybdic acid and five parts of sulphur. 
Molybdenum is also capable of combining with 
phosphorus, . pat’. 

Few of the alloys of this metal have been’ 
hitherto examined, ) > 

It seems capable of uniting with gold. The 
alloy is probably of a white colour. It com- 
bines readily with platinum in the state of an 
oxyd. ‘The compound is fusible, Its specific 
gravity is 20,000. 

The alloys of molybdenum with silver, iron, 
and copper, are. metallic and ‘friable; those 
with lead and tin are powders which cannot be 
fused. Several other combinations have been 
made both by Hielm and Richter; - but as the 
metals which they tried were alloyed not with. 
molybdenum, but with molymbdic acid, they 
cannot be considered as by any means the. 
a with the alloys formed by molybdenum 
itself. + rp T va 

Assay and Analysis,-The most usual way: 
of decomposing the sulphuret of molybdeena 


_ Is by detonation with nitre: but by this means 
. the molybdic acid becomes so intimately coms 


bined with pot-ash as to render it extremely 
difficult by. subsequent operations to obtain. 
The best method of proceeding therefore ap- 
pears to be the following. . , 
a. To one part of finely pulverized molyb-: 
dena add four or five parts of moderately di+ 
luted nitric acid, and-distil the mixture nearly 
to dryness : then return the contents of the re- 
ceiver into the retort, add some more nitric 
acid, and proceed a second time to distillation = 
repeat this for three or four times till the inso- 
luble matter in the retort is as white as chalk. 
Then pour off the supernatant fluid, and wash. 
the white matter repeatedly in warm water, 
adding the washings to the other Auld.) atin 
b. Evaporate the residual fluid to a-moderate 
degree. of concentration, and then pour in am- 
monia: the first portions will occasion a pre- 
cipitation ; but by adding more ammonia and. 


whole precipitate will be re-dissolved: then. 


#, The blue oxyd may be obtained by the .. drop in strong nitric acid to complete the sate 
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‘vation of the alkali, and a white precipitate will 
fall down, which is to be separated by the 
filter, and washed in warm water. 

ce. The residual fluid with the washings 
‘being mixed .together now contains ammonia 
combined with nitric and sulphuric acids, the 
‘latter of which arises from the oxygenation of 
the sulphur in the ore. Nitrat of Bette being 
dropped in, a precipitation of sulphated baryte 
‘takes place, from the amount of which the 
quantity of sulphur in the ore is readily*in- 
ferred. / 

d, The white matter obtained in processes 
aand b, which is ‘molybdic acid with a little 
oxyd of -iron, must now be dissolved in strong 
sulphuric acid, and the solution subsequently 
diluted with 16 times its weight of water: 
ammonia being now:.cautiously added to per- 
fect saturation, the iron will gradually fall down 
‘inthe state of yellow oxyd. apa 

e. The clear liquor of the preceding process 
_ being evaporated to dryness, the salt thus pro- 

dared is ‘to be strongly treated in a glass 
wessel till all the sulphat of ammonia: is ex- 
pelled: what remains behind is a black blistered 
mass, which by abstraction with nitric acid is 
converted into a yellow powder, which is pure 
molybdic acid. 

The only material objection to this method 
of analysis is that the molybdiena exists in its 
metallic state in the ore, but is obtained in the 
analysis in the state of acid : and as the amount 
of oxygen in molybdic acid has not yet been 
ascertained, this analysis is at best only an ap- 
proximation to a true knowledge of the ingre- 
dients of the-ore, so long as we remain igno- 
rant of the composition of molybdic acid, 

- Neither the metal nor any of its preparations 

have hitherto been made use of. 

MOLYBDENITE. See Motvaspznum. 
* MOLYNEUX (William), an excellent 
mathematician and astronomer, was born at 
Dublin in 1656. After the usual grammar 
education, which he had at home, he was en- 
tered of the university of that city. Here he 
distinguished himself by the probity of his 
manners, as well'as by the strength of his 
parts ; and “having made a remarkable progress 
in academical learning, and particularly in the 
new philosophy, as it was then called, after 
four years spent in this university, he was sent 
over to London, where he was admitted into 
the Middle Temple in 1675, Here he’spent 
three years, in the study of the laws of his 
country. But the bent of his genus lay strongly 
toward mathematical and philosophical studies; 
and even at the university he conceived a dis- 
like to scholastic learning, and fell into the me- 
thods of lord Bacon. 

Returning to Ireland in 1678, he shortly 
after married Lucy the daughter of sir William 
Domville, the king’s attorney-general. Being 
master of an easy fortune, he continued to 
Indulge himself in prosecuting such branches 
of natural and experimental philosophy as 
were most agreeable to his fancy; in which 
astronomy having the greatest share, he began, 
about 1081, a literary correspondence with Mr. 
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Flamsteed, the king’s astronomer, which he 
kept up for several years. In ‘1683 he formed 
a design of erecting a Philosophical Society at 
Dubiin, in imitation of the Royal Society at 
London; and, by the countenance and en- 
couragement of sir William Petty, who ac- 
cepted the office of president, began a weekly 
meeting that year, when our author was ap- 
pointed their first secretary. 

Mr. Molyneux’s reputation for learning 
recommended him, in 1684, to the notice 
and favour of the first great duke of Ormond, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland ; by whose 
influence chiefly he was appointed that year, 


jointly with sir William Robinson, surveyors 


general of the king’s buildings and works, and 
chief engineer. 

In 1685, he was-chosen fellow of the Royal 
Society at London ; and that year he was sent 
by the government fo view the most consider- 
able fortresses in Flanders. Accordingly he 
travelled through that country and Holland, 
with part of Germany and France; and car- 
rying with him letters of recommendation 
from Flamsteed to Cassini, he was introduced 
to him, and others, the most eminent astro= 
nomers in the several places through which 
he passed. ? 
_ Soon after his return from abroad, he print- 
ed at Dublin, in 1686, his Sciothericum 'Tele- 
scopium, containing a Description of the 
Structure and use of a Telescopic Dial, in- 


vented by him: another edition of which was — 


published at London in 1700. 

In 1688 the Philosophical Society of Dublin 
was broken up and dispersed by the confusion 
of the times. Mr. Molyneux had distinguished 
himself as a member of it from the beginning, 
and presented several discourses upon curious 
subjects; some of which were transmitted to 
the Royal Society at London, and afterwards 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions. In 
1689, among great numbers of other Protes- 
tants, he withdrew from the disturbances in 
Ireland, occasioned by the severities of Tyr- 
connel’s government; and after a short stay at 
London he fixed himself with his family at 
Chester. In this retirement he employed him- 
self in putting together the materials he had 
some time before prepared for his Dioptrics, 


in which:he was much assisted by Mr. Flam= 


steed ; and in August 1690, he went to Lon- 


don to-put it to the press, where the sheets: 


were revised by Dr. Halley, who, at our au- 
thor’s request, gave leave for printing, in the 
appendix, his celebrated Theorem for finding 
the Foci of Optic Glasses. Accordingly the 
book came out, 1692, in 4to, under the title of 
Dioptrica Nova: a Treatise of Dioptrics, in 
two parts ; wherein the various effects and ap- 
pearances of spherical glasses, both convex and 


concave, single and combined, in telescopes. 


and microscopes, together with their usefulness 
in many concerns of human life, are ex- 
plained.” He gave it the title of Dioptrica 
Nova, both because it was almost wholly new, 


because it was the first book that appeared 


ety little being borrowed from other writers, - 
and 
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in English upon the subject. The work con- 


tains several of the most generally useful pro- 
positions for practice, demonstrated in a clear 
and easy manner, for which reason it was for 
many years used by the artificers: and the se- 
cond part is very entertaining, especially in the 
history-which he gives of the several optical in- 
struments, and of the discoveries made by 
them. | 

Before he left Chester he lost his lady, who 
died soon after she had brought him a son, Ill- 
ness had deprived her of her eye-sight 12 years 
before, that is, soon after her marriage; from 
which time she had been very sickly, and 
afflicted with great pains in her head. 

As soon as the public tranquillity was setiled 
in his native country, he returned home; and, 
upon the convening of a new parliament in 
1692, was chosen one of the representatives for 
the city of Dublin. In the next parliament, 
in 1695, he was chosen to represent the uni- 
versity there, and continued to do so to the end 
of his life; that learned bedy having lately 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of laws. 
He was likewise nominated by the lord-lieu- 
tenant one of the commissioners for the for- 
feited estates, to which employment was an- 
nexed a salary of 500]. a year; but looking 
upon it. as an invidious office, he declined it. 

In 1698, he published The Case of Ire- 
Jand stated, in regard to its being bound by 
acts of Parliament made in England: in 
which itis supposed he has delivered: all, or 
most, that can be said upon this subject, with 
great clearness and strength of reasoning, 

_ Among many learned: persons with whom 
he maintained correspondence and friendship, 
Mr. Locke was in a particular. manner dear to 
him, as appears, from their letters, In the 
above mentioned year, which was. the last of 
our -author’s life, he made a, journey to Eng- 
land, on purpose to pay a visit to that great 
man; and not long after his return, to Ireland, 
he was seized with a fit of the stone, which. 
terminated his existence. 

Besides.the three works already. mentioned, 
viz. the Sciothericum Telescopium, the Diop- 
arica Nova, and the Case. of Ireland stated; 
he published. a great number of pieces. in. the 
Philosophical. Transactions, which are. con- 
tained in. the volumes 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 26, 2g, several papers commonly 
in. each volume. tue 

Mouyneux (Samuel), son of the former, 


was, born at, Chester in July. 16893; and edu-: 


cated with great care by. his father, according 
to the plan laid:down. by Locke on that sub- 
ject. When. his father died, he fell under the 


management of his. uncle, Dr. Thomas. Moly-. 


neux, an excellent scholar and physician at 
Dublin, and also an intimate. friend of Mr. 


Locke, who executed his trust so-well, that. 


Mr. Molyneux, became afterwards a most. po- 
lite and accomplished gentleman, and. was made 
secretary to George. the 3d when prince of 
Wales. Astronomy and. optics being. his fa- 


vourite studies, as Sabi been his father’s, . 


he. projected, many, schemes, for, the, advance- 


had 
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ment of them, and was particularly employed 
in the years 1723, 1724, and 1726, in perfect- 
ing the method of making telescopes; one of 
which instruments, of his own making, he 
presented to John the 5th, king of Por- 
tugal, 
Being soon after appointed a commissioner 
of the admiralty, he became so engaged in pub-" 
lic affairs, that hehad hot leisure to pursue those 
enquiries any farther, as he intended. He 
therefore gave his papers to Dr. Robert Smith, 
professor of astronomy at Cambridge, whom 
he invited to make use of his house atid appa- 
ratus of instruments, in order to finish what he 


had left imperfect. ‘But Mr, Molyneux dying 


-soon afier, Dr. Smith lost the opportunity ; he 


however supplied what was wanting from M. 
Huygens and others, and published the whole 
in his Complete Treatise of Opties, 

MOMBAZA, or Monsaza, a town of 
Africa, in an island of the same name, with a 
castle and a fort; seated on the eastern coast, 
opposite to the country of Mombaza in Zan- | 
gucbar, 70 miles south of Melinda, and subject 
to Portugal. Lon. 48.0 E. Lat. 44. 0N. 

MomBaza, a country of Africa in Zanguee 
bar, snbject to the Portuguese, from whence _ 
they export slaves, gold, ivory, rice, flesh, and 
other provisions, with which they supply the 
settlements in Brasil. The king of this coun- 
try being a Christian, had a quarrel with the 
Portuguese governor, took the castle by assault, 
turned Mahometan, and murdered all the 
‘Christians, in 1631; but in 1720 they became 
masters of the territory again. 

MOME. s. <A dull, stupid blockhead; a 
stock ; a post (Shakspeare). 

 MO'MENT. s. (moment, Fr. momentum, 
Lat.) 1. Consequence ; importance; weight 3 
value (Bentley). 2. Force; impulsive weight ; 
actuating power (Ben Jonson). 3. An indi« 
visible particle of time (Prior). 

Moment, in time, is sometimes taken for 
an extremely small part of duration; but, more 
propel it is only an instant or termination or 
imit in time, like a point in geometry.-- Mac. 
laurin’s Fluxions, vol. li, pa. 245. 

Moments, in the new doctrine of infinitess. 
denote the indefinitely small parts of quan- 
tity; or they. are the same with what are other- 
wise called infinitesimals, and differences, or! 
increments. and decrements; being, the mo- 


_ mentary increments or decrements of quantity) 


considered as ina continual flux. ‘ 
Moments are the generative principles of 
magnitude: they have no determined magni-+ 
tude of their own; but are only inceptive of: 
magnitude. ; iy & 
Hence, as it is the same thing, if, instead of 
these moments, the velocities.of their increasee 
and. decreases be. made use of, or the finite. 
quantities that-are proportional to such veloci- ~ 
ties; the method of proceeding which con-. 
siders the motions, changes, or fluxions, of | 
quantities, is denominated, by sir Isaac News 
ton, the Method of Fluxions. ds 
‘Moment, in the doctrine of statics, de« 
notes the.product of any. force into the perpens 
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dicular distance of its direction from the body 
on pric it acts. » eden: 
~ MOMENTALLY. ad. (from momentum, 
Lat.) Fora moment (Browne). 
MOMENTA‘NEOUS. Mo’menrany. a. 
momentaneus, Lat. momentanie, French.) 
asting but a moment (Bacon), | 
MO’MENTARY. a. (from moment.) Last- 


ing for a moment; done in a moment (Dry- 


A) MM ENTOUS. a. (from momentum, 
Latin.) Important; weighty; of consequence 
(Addison). | 1 
~ MOMENTUM, in mechanics, signifies the 
same with impetus, or the quantity of motion 
in a moving body; which is always equal to 
the quantity of matter multiplied into the ve- 
locity ; or, which is the same thing, it may be 
‘considered as a rectangle under the quantity of 
matter and velocity. See Force, QuAN- 
TITY OF MOTION, and Dynamics. 
- MOMO/RDICA. Male balsam apple. In 
botany, a genus of the class monoecia, order 
triandria. Male: calyx five-cleft; coral five- 
arted, filaments three; anthers cohering. 

‘em. calyx five-cleft; corol five-parted ; 
styles three-cleft; pome opening elastically, 
three-celled. Eight species: the following are 
the chief. | 

1. M. balsamina. Common balsam apple. 

Fruit angular, tubercled; leaves glabrous, 
deeply cut in a spreading palmate manner, 
trailing melon-like stem, sending out many 
side-branches with tendrils, A native of In- 
dia, flowering in June and J uly. The Indians 
employ it asa vulnerary; for which purpose 
they cut open the unripe fruit, and infuse it in 
sweet oil, which they expose to the sun for 
some days till it acquires aredcolour. The oil 
thus prepared is applied to wounds by being 
dropped on cotton, and is esteemed the best 
traumatic next to the balsam of Mecca. 
2 M.charantia. Hairy momordica. Fruit 
angular, tubercled, white, yellow or green on 
the outside; within, very red and fleshy, one- 
celled, bursting elastically: a native ‘of the 
East Indies; flowers in June and July. 

3. M. luffa, Egyptian momordica. Fruit ob- 
Jong, hairy, with chain-like: angles, three- 
celled, with a white flaccid esculent pulp, of 
an instpid flavour. A native of Arabia and the 
Hast Indies : flowers in July and August. 

4. M. elaterium. Elastic momordica. Off- 
cinalelaterium. F ruit oblong, smooth, bristly : 


f pe a 


does not change its colour ; 


with great violence. It. is the dried juice of the 
fruit that forms the elaterium of the shops, 
and is the most powerful cathartic in the whole 
‘materia medica, See ELATERIUM and Cu- 
CUMIS AGRESTIS, . 
_ All these plants may be propagated by sow- 
ing the seeds in hot-beds in the same manner. 
as cucumber-seeds ; and they require the same 
mpaption as the cucumber plant afterwards. 
he first three sorts are ornamental stove 
plants; the last will thrive in open borders. 


MOMOTUS. _Motmot. 


: but when ripe quits. 
the peduncle, and casts out the seeds and juices. 


In zoology, . a, 
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genus of the class aves, order pice. — Bill 
strong, slightly curved, serrate at the edges; 
nostrils feathered, tongue feathered; tail 
wedged, feet gressorial. One species only, - 
M. Brasiliensis, Brasilian motmot, affording 
two varieties, ‘The one is ornamented with a 
bright green aboye, below with a more ob- 
scure shade of the same colour: size that of a 
pie, or about seventeen inches from the tip of 
the bill to that of the tail: bill conic, bent a 
little downwards, and serrated upon the edges 
of both mandibles: toes three before and one 
behind; fore-toes closely united almost the 
whole length. The other varicty differs more 
considerably in its colours. Both are distin- 


‘guished from all other birds by having the 


two mid<ile feathers of the tail quite naked of 
their vanes for about an inch, at a small dis- 
tance from their extremity. 

_, Some have imagined that this nakedness of 
the feathers of the tail of this bird was not the 
production of nature, but was owing to the 
caprice of the animal in tearing away the vanes 
from that part of the stalk which is seen bare. 
In the young of this genus, however, naturals 
ists have observed that the vanes of these feas 
thers are quite entire, and that, as they advance 
to their adult state, they gradually grow shorter 
and shorter, till at last, in old age, they alto- 
gether disappear. 4 

These birds inhabit South America: they 
are very difficult to tame, because they live | 
upon insects, which cannot easily be procured 
suitable to their taste. They are extremely 
shy and timid when old; and, if then in caps 
tivity, invariably refuse all kinds of food, From 
their solitary habits, they never go in flocks, 
nor even in pairs ; and are hardly ever seen but 
in the midst of large forests, where they hop 
among the lower branches, or upon,the ground, 
They are almost altogether incapable of fight, 
and therefore generally build their nests upon 
the ground in the deserted holes of some of 
the smaller quadrupeds. The nest consists of 
a few withered, blades of grass, on, which they 
deposite their eggs to the number of two. 
These birds are described. by Edwards under 
the name of Brasilian saw-billed rollers; and 
by Maregrave in his Natural, History. of Brasil 
they are called guira-guainumbi. 

MOMUS, the god of pleasantry among the 
ancients, son of Nox, according to Hesiod, 
He was continually employed in satirizing the 
gods, and whatever they did was freely, turned 
into ridicule. Vulcan, Minerva, Venus, &c. 
all alike experienced the, shafts of his censure. 
and ridicule, Such liberal reflections, how- 
ever, upon the gods. were the cause that Mo- 
mus was driven from-heaven, He is generally, 
represented raising a mask from his face, and 
holding a small figure in his hand. 

MONA, an island between, Britain and Hi- 
bernia, anciently inhabited by, a, number, of 
Druids. It is supposed by some to be the 
modern island of Anglesey, and. by. others the 
island of Man. 

Mona, an island of the Baltic Sea, 
south-west of the island of Zealand, subject, 


. 
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‘to Denmark. Lon. 12. 30 E. Lat. 55. 
20 N. 

Mona: See Incucorm, 

MO'NACHAL. a. (monacal, French.) Mo- 
mastic; relating to monks, or conventual orders. 

MO/NACHISM. s. (monachisme, French.) 
‘The state of monks; the monastic life. 

MO’/NACO, a small but handsome and 
strong town of ftaly, in the territory of Genoa, 
with a castle, citadel, and a good harbour. 
It is seated on a craggy rock, and has its own 
prince, under the protection of France. Lon. 
7,33 E. Lat. 43. 48 N. 

MO'NAD. Mo/nape. s. (uoves.) An in- 
divisible thing. See LeisniTzIaAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. : 

MONADELPHIA. (fxovee and acenhoc, 
one brotherhood.) The name of the sixteenth 
class in the Linnéan system of botany. Com- 
prehending those plants which have herma- 
shrodite owers,with oneset of united stamens. 
They form a natural class, entitled colummniferz. 

MONAGHAN, a county of Ireland, si- 
tuated in the province of Ulster, is bounded 
by Tyrone on the north, Armagh on the east, 
Cavan and Louth on the south, and Fermanagh 
on the west. It is a boggy and mountainous 
tract, but in some places is well improved. 


-{t contains 170,090 Irish plantation acres, 24 


parishes, five baronies, and one borough, and 
‘sends four members to parliament. It is about 
30 miles long and 22 broad. ‘The linen trade 
of this county is averaged at 104,000I. yearly. 
MonaGHuawN, a post, fair, and market town, 
and chief of the county of that name, is dis- 
tant 62 miles from Dublin; it is a borough, 
and returns two members to parliament; pa- 
tron Jord Clermont. It gives title of baron to 
the family of Blayney, and has six fairs. It 
was anciently called Muinechan. An abbey 
was founded here in a very early age, of which 
Moelodius the son of Aodh was abbot. In 
1462 a monastery for conventual Franciscans 
was erected on the site of this abbey, which 
was granted on the general suppression of 
monasteries to Edward Withe, anda castle 
has been since erected on the site by Edward 
Jord Blayney. 
~MONAMY (P.), a good painter of sea- 
pieces, was born in Jersey ; and certainly (says 
Mr. Walpole), from his circumstances, or the 
views of his family, he had little reason to ex- 
pect the fame he afterwards acquired, having 
received his first rudiments of drawing from a 
sign and house painter on London-bridge. But 
when nature gives real talents, they break forth 
in the homeliest school. The shallow waves 
that rolled under his window taught young Mo- 
namy what his master could not teach him, and 
fitted him to imitate the turbulence of the 
ocean. In Painters’ hall is a large piece by 


him, painted in 1726. He died at his house. 


in Westminster the beginning of 1749. _- 

' MONANDRIA. (from pov, alone, and 
eyes, a manor husband.) The name of the 
first class in the Linnéan system of botany, 
comprehending those plants which have only 
one stamen in a hermaphrodite flower. 
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MO/’NARCH. s, (j26vapyos.) 1. A governouf 


invested with absolute authority ; a king (Tem-. 
ple). 2. One superiour to the rest of the sam 
kind. 3. President (Shakspeare). 

MONA’RCHAL. a. (from monarch.) 
Suiting a monarch, regal; princely ; imperial 
(Milton). 
~ MONA/RCHICAL. a. (pévesyinde.) Vested 
in a single ruler (Brown), f 

To MO’NARCHISE. »v. x. (from monarch.) 
To play the king (Shakspeare). | 

MONARCRY, a large state governed by 
one; or a state where the supreme power 1s 
lodged in the hands of a single person. ‘The 
word comes from the Greek rovegyng, one 
who governs alone; formed of 10%, solus, 
and ayn, imperium, government.” Of the 
three forms of government, viz. democracy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy, the last is the most . 
powerful, all the sinews of government being 
knit together, and united in the hand of the 
prince; but then there is imminent danger of 
his employing that strength to improvident or 
oppressive purposes. As a democracy is the 
best calculated to direct the end of a law, and 
an aristocracy to invent the means by which 
that end shall be obtained, a monarchy is most 
fit for carrying those means into execution. 

The most ancient monarchy was that of the 
Assyrians, which was founded soon after the 
deluge. Weusually reckon four grand or uni- 
versal monarchies; the Assyrian, Persian, 
Grecian, and Roman; though St. Augustine 
makes them but two, viz. those of Babylon. 
and Rome. Belus is placed at the head of the 
series of Assyrian kings who reigned at Baby-. 
lon, and is by profane authors esteemed the 
founder of it, and by some the same whom the __ 
scriptures call Nimrod. The principal Ase 
syrian kings after Belus were, Ninus, wha. 
built Nineveh, and removed the seat of empire 
to it; Semiramis, who, disguising her sex, 
took possession of the kingdom instead of her. 
son, and was killed, and succeeded by her son. 
Ninyas; and Sardanapalus, the last of the As=. 
syrian monarchs, and more effeminate than a 
woman. After his death the Assyrian empire 
was split into three separate kingdoms, viz.) 
the Median, Assyrian, and Babylonian. The 
first king of the Median kingdom was Arbaces ; 
and this kingdom lasted till the time of Asty- 
ages, who was subdued and divested of his 
kingdom by Cyrus. 
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In. the time of Cyrus there arose a new and ~ 
second monarchy called the Persian, which. 
stood upwards of 200 years from Cyrus, whose _ 
reign began A. M. 3468, to Darius Codoman-, - 
nus, who was conquered by Alexander, and the 
empire translated to the Greeks A.M, 3074, 
The first monarch wss Cyrus, founder of the. 
empire. 2. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. 3. 
Smerdis. 4. Darius, the son of Hystaspes,. ~ 
who reigned 521 years before Christ. 5,. 

Xerxes, who reigned 485 years before Christ.. 
6, Artaxerxes Longimanus, who reigned 464 - 
years before Christ. 7. Xerxes the second. 
8. Ochus, or Darius, cailed Nothus, 424 years’ 
before Christ. 9. Artaxerxes Mnemon, 405 
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years before Christ. 10. Artaxerxes Ochus, 
359 years before Christ. 11. Arses, 338 years 
before Christ. 12. Darius Codomannus, 336 
years before Christ, who was defeated by Alex- 
ander the Great, and deprived of his kingdom 
and life about 331 years before Christ: the 
dominion of Persia aiter his death was trans- 
lated to the Greeks. 

The third monarchy was the Grecian. As 
Alexander, when he died, did not declare who 
should succeed him, there started up as many 
kings as there were commanders. At first 
they governed the provinces that were divided 
among them under the title of viceroys; but 
when the family of Alexander the Great was 
extinct, they took upon them the name of 
kings: Hence, in process of time, the whole 
empireof Alexander produced fourdistinct king- 
doms, viz. 1. The Macedonian ; the kings of 
which, after Alexander, were Antipater, Cas- 
sander, Demetrius, Polliorcetes, Seleucus Ni- 
canor, Meleager, Antigonus Doson, Philip, 
and Perseus, under whom the Macedonian 
kingdom was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province. 2. Tne Asiatic kingdom, which upon 
the death of Alexander fell to Antigonus, 
comprehending that country now called Na- 
tolia, together with some other regions beyond. 
Mount Tarus. From this kingdom proceeded 
two lesser ones, viz. that of Pergamus, whose 
Jast king, Attalus, appointed the Roman people 
to be his heir; and Pontus, reduced by the 


Romans into the form of a province, when they — 


had subdued the last king Mithridates. 3. 
The Syrian, of whose twenty-two kings the 
most celebrated were, Seleucus Nicanor, foun- 
der of the kingdom; Antiochus Deus; An- 
tiochus the Great; Antiochus Epiphanes ; and 
Tigranes, who was conquered by the Romans 
under Pompey; and Syria reduced into the 
form ofa Roman province. 4. The Egyptian, 
which was formed by the Greeks in Egypt, and 
flourished near 240 years under 12 kings, the 
prineipal of whom were Ptolemy Lagus, its 
founder; Ptolemy Philadelphus, founder of 
the Alexandrian library ; and queen Cleopatra, 
who was overcome by Augustus, in conse- 
quence of which Egypt was added to the do- 
minion of the Romans. 

The fourth monarchy was the Roman, 
which lasted 244 years, from the building of 
the city until the time when the royal power 
. was abrogated. The kings of Rome were, 
Romulus, its founder; Numa Pompilius; 
Tullus Hostilius ; Ancus Martius; Tarquinius 
Priscus; Servius Tullius; and Tarquin’ the 
Proud, who was’ banished, and with whom 
terminated the regai power. 

There seems in reality no necessity to make 
the Medes, Persians, and Greeks succeed io the 
whole power of the Assyrians, to multiply 
the number of the monarchies. It was the same 
empire still ; and the several changes that hap- 
pened in it did not constitute different mo- 
narchies, Thus the Roman empire was suc- 
cessively governed by princes of different na- 
tiéns, yet without any new monarchy being 
farmed thereby, Rome, therefore, inay be 
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said to have immediately succeeded Babylon in 
the empire of the world. See EMPIRE. 

Of monarchies some are absolute and 
despotic, where the will of the monarch 
is uncontroulable: others are limited, where 
the prince’s authority is restrained by laws, 
and part of the supreme power lodged in 
other hands, asin Britain. (See GovERN- 
MENT.) Some monarchies again are heredi- 
tary, where the succession devolvesimmediately. 
from father to son; and others are elective, 
where, on the death of the monarch, his suc~ 
cessor is appointed by election, as was formerly 
the case in Poland. ; 

MonarReny MEN (Fifth), in the ec- 
clesiastical history of England, were a set of 
wrong-headed and turbulent enthusiasts who. 
arose in the time of Cromwell,and who expected 
Christ’s sudden appearance upon earth to esta- 
blish a new kingdom; and acting in conse- 
quence of this illusion, aimed at the subversion 
of all human government. ; 

MONARDA,. American’ field-basil. In 
botany, a genus of the class diandria, order 
monogyuia. Coro] unequal, upper lip linear, 
involving the filament; seeds four... Seven 
species ; those chiefly cultivated are, 

1. M. fistulosa.. Purple monarda, with capi- 
tate, purple flowers. America. : 

2.M. oblongata. Long-leaved monarda, with 
ovate leaves a little tapering at the base. A 
native of Canada. 

3. M.didyma. Searlet monarda, which is the 
species chiefly valued, and by far the most orna- 
mental of the whole. Root perennial; stems 
about two feet high, smooth, acute-angled ; 
leaves ovate, glabrous, which when bruised 
emit a very grateful refreshing odour; flowers 
in whorls, and didynamous, of a bright red co- 
lour. They appear in July, and on a moist 
soil will continue till the middle or end of 
September. It isa native of America. 

All these plants may be increased by parting 
the roots, and some of them by slips and cut- 
ting as well as seeds, | 

MONARDES (Nicholas), an excellent 
Spanish physician of Seville, who lived in 
the 16th century, and deservedly acquired great 
reputation by his practical skill and the books 
‘which he wrote. His Spanish works have 
been translated into Latin by Clusius, into 
Italian by Annibal Brigantus, and those upon 
American drugs have appeared in English. 
He died about the year 1578. 

MONAS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisible to 
the naked eye, most simple, pellucid, resem-_ 
bling a point. Five species. — 

“1. M. atomus. Whitish, with a variable 
point.. Found in sea-water kept a long time ; 
with a minute black dot, sometimes two, va- 
riable in position. 

°2,M. punctum. A solid opake black point. 
Found in fetid infusions of pears, moving in a 
slow wavering manner. mas 

3. M. mica. Transparent, with an oval, 
moveable circle in the middle, Common in 
purer waters, . 
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4. M. lens. Transparent, with sometimes 
a greenish margin. Found in all waters; a 
round pellucid dot, frequently in masses, with- 
out the least vestige of intestines. } 

5. M. termo. A most minute, simple ge- 
latinous point; found in most’ animal and 
vegetable infusions: of all known animals the 
most minute and simple, being so extremely 
delicate and-transparent as often to elude the 
most highly magnifying powers, blending, as 
it were, in the water in which it swims. 

MONASTER, an ancient town of the king- 
dom of Tunis, seated near the sea, 70 miles 
S.E. of Tunis. Lon. 11.6 E. Lat.35. 50 N. 
“MONASTERY, a convent, or house built 
for the reception of religious; whether it be 
abbey, priory, nunnery, or the like, 

Wowaereny is only properly applied’ to 
the houses of monks, mendicant friars, and 
“nuns, The rest are more properly called re- 
ligious houses. 

The houses belonging to the several religious 
orders which obtained in England and Wales 
were cathedrals, colleges, abbeys, priories, 
preceptories, commandries, hospitals, frieries, 
hernmntages, chantries,and free chapels. ‘These 
were under’ the direction and’ management of 
various officers. ‘The dissolution of houses of 
this kind began. so early as the year 1312, when 
the’ Templars were suppressed ; and in 1323 
their lands, churches, advowsons, and liberties, 
here in England, were givea, by 17 Ed. IT. 
stat. 3. to the’ prior and brethren of the hospi- 
tal of St. John at Jerusalem. In the years 
1390, 1437, 1441, 1459, 1407, 1505, 1509; 


and 1515, several others houses were dissolved; 
and their revenues settled on different colleges 


in Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after the last 
period, cardinal Wolsey, by licence ofthe king 
and pope, obtained a dissolution of above thirty 
religious houses for the founding and endow- 


ing his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. About’ 


the same time a bull was granted by the same 
pope to cardinal. Wolsey, to suppress mona- 


steries, where there were not above six monks, © 


to the value of eight thousand ducats a‘year, for 


endowing. Windsor, and King’s College in’ 
Cambridge; and two other bulls were granted 


to cardinals Wolsey and Campeius, where 
there were less than twelve monks, and to 
annex them to the greater. monasteries; and 
another bull to the same cardinals to enquire 
about abbeys, to be suppressed, in order to be 


made cathedrals. Although nothing appears - 


to have been done in consequence’of these bulls, 
the motive which induced Wolsey, and many 
others, to suppress these houses, was the desire 
of promoting learning;. and archbishop Cran- 
mer engaged in it with a view of carrying on 
the reformation. There were other causes that 
. concurred to bring on ‘their ruin: many of the 


religious were loose and vicious; the monks 


were generally thought’ to be; in their hearts, 
attached to the pope’s supremacy; their’ re- 
venues were not employed according to the in- 
tent of the donors; many cheats in images, 
feigned miracles, and counterfeit relics, h 

been discovered, which had brought the‘monks 
into disgrace; the Observant friars had op~ 


add’ 
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posed the king’s divorce from queén Cathariné 4 
and these circumstances operated, in concurs’ 


rence with the king’s want of a supply, and 
the people’s desire to save their money, to for- 
ward a motion in parliament, that in order to 


support the king’s state, and supply his wants, 
all the religious houses might be conferred upon 


the crown, which were not able tospend above 
2001. 4 year; and an act. was passed for that 


purpose, 27 Henry VIII. c. 28. By this act” 


about three hundred and eighty houses weré 
dissolved, and a revenue of 30 or 32,0007. a 
year camé to the crown; besides about100,0002. 


in plate and jewels. ‘The suppression of thesé’ 


houses occasioned discontent, and at léneth an 


open rebellion: when this was appeased, the king 


resolvedto suppress all the rest of the monasteériés, 


and appointed a new visitation ; which caused 
the greater abbeys to be surrendéred apace ; and. 
it was enacted by 31 Men. VIII. c. 13. that all 


monasteries, &c. which have been surrendered 


since the fourth of February, in’ the twenty-_ 


seventh year of his majesty: reign, and which’ 


hereafter shall be surrendered, shall bé vested 


+ 


Of lesser monasteries, of which we have’? - 74 
the'valuation = - - - 
Of greater monasteries - - - 186° 
Belonging to'the Hospitallers - - 48° 
Colleges “ - - ~ - go. 
 FRGEDIUMIS? cote aay fe - 110° 
Chantries and free chapels - = £374" 
Total 3182” 


Besides the friars houses, and those suppress- _ 


ed by Wolsey, and many small houses, of 
which we have no particular account. 


The sum total of the clear'yearly revenue of _ 


the several Houses at the time-of their dissolu- 

tion, of’ which we have any account, seémis 

be as follows: A gpd 

Of the greater monasteries 

Of all those of the lesset'mo- 
nastries of which we have 
the valuation - = - 

Knights’ Hospitatlers’ head ). 


d. 


house in London 

We have the valuation’ of 
only 28 of their houses in : 3026 9g & 
the country’. - - ), 


have thé valuation 


Friars houses, ee oe 75: 2 ogi 


[ ieeaiiaied 


Total 140784 19 3 


to- 


104919 13° 3E 
29702 1 10%. 


2385 12: & ° 
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If proper allowances are made for the lesser 
monasteries, and houses not included in this es- 
timate, and for the plate, &c. which came into 
the hands of the king by the dissolution, and 


for the value of money, at that time, which 


was at least six times as much as at present; and 
also, consider that the estimate of the lands was 
generally supposed to be much under the real 
worth, we mustconclude their whole revenues 
to have been immense. 

It does not appear that any computation: 
has been made of the number of persons con- 
tained in the religious houses. 

Those of the lesser monasteries dis- 
koned at about Pee mE RN Y 
f we. suppose the colleges and, hospi- 

tals, to have-contained.a proportion: 5347, 

able number, these will: make about 
If we reckom the number in the) 

greater monasteries, according tothe |: 
‘proportion of their revenues, they 
will be about 35,000-; but as pro- 
bahly they had larger allowances in 
proportion, to. their number than 


solved by 27, Hen, VILL. were, ef 10,000. 


30,000 


hose of the lesser monasteries, if 
we abate upon that acconnt 5000, 
_they,wilkthen be - " - J 
One jor. each, chantry. and free Q 
2374 
chapel 6 - os 3 e. : 


| eee moment 


Total 47,721 


But as there were probably more than one 
person, to officiate in, several of the free chapels, 
and, there. were, other houses. which are not 
included. within. this calculation, perhaps they 
may be. computed in, one: general. estimate at 


about 50,000. As there were pensions: paid to: 


almost all those of the greater mouasteries, the 
king did not immediately.come into the full 


enjoyment of their whole revenues.: however, : 


by means of what he-did receive, he founded 
six new bishoprics, viz. those of Westminster 


(which was changed by-queen Elizabeth into.a_ 
deanry, with, twelve prebends, and.a school),, 
Peterborough, Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, 


and Oxford: And in eight other sees-he found- 


ed deanries, and, chapters, by. converting the 


priors.and monks. into.deans. and: prebendaries, 
viz. Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Wor- 
cester, Rochester, Norwich, Ely, and Carlisle. 
He founded also. the colleges of Christ-church 
in Oxford; and’Trinity, Cambridge, and finish- 
ed King’s college there. He likewise founded 


professorships of ‘divinity, law,. physic, and of” 


the Hebrew and Greek tongues, in both the 


said universities. He gave the house of Grey, 
Friars, and St. Bartholomew’s hospital, ta the. 
city of London; anda perpetual pension: to. the, 
peor. knights, of: Windsor, and laid out great. 
sums. in. building andfortifying: many ports:in: 


the channel. It is observable, upon thewhole, 
that the dissolution-of these houses was an. act, 


not of the church, but of the state; in the. 
period preceding the reformation, by aking and: 
parliament of the Roman eatholic communion, | 


in all points except the king’s supremacy ; to 
which ‘the pope himself, by his bulls and li- 
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cences, had led the way. See Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica; and for an abstract, Burn’s 
Eccl. Law, art. Monasteries. 
MONA'STICAL. Mowa’srre. a. (monas- 
ticus, Latin.), Religiously recluse; pertaining 
to a monk (Brown). 
MONA‘STICALLY, ad. Reclusely; in 
the manner of a monk (Swift.) 
MONAULOS. (Greek.) kind of single 
flute, of higher antiquity than even the lyre, 
and said by some writers to have been’ in- 
vented in Egypt. The Egyptians called it 
Photinx, or crooked flute: its shape was-crook- 
ed, and something like that of a bull’s horn. 
MONCALLIER, a town of Piedmont, 
seated on the Po, five miles S.E. of Turin. 
Lon: 7. 48 E. | Lat..45.2N.. > 
MONCALVO, a strong town of Italy; in 
Montferrat, seated om a mountain, 12 miles 
S.W. of Cassel. Lon. 7.19E. Lat. 45.10 N. 
MO’/NDAY. s. (from moon and day.), The 
second day of the week, aba 
MONETARIUS, or Montyver, a name 
which antiquaries and medalists give to those 
who struck the ancient coins or moneys. 


_ Many of the old Roman. and other coins have 


the name of the monetarius,, either written 
at:length, or at least, the initial letters of it. 
See Mepat. : 

MONE'TIA, in botany, a genus: of the: 
class tetrandria, order monogynia; calyx four- 
cleft; petals four, linear; berry two-celled, 
with a single-seed in each. One species only ; 
a prickly shrub of the East Indies, with spines’ 
in-fours, and opposite leaves glabrous on both 
sides ; flowers axillary and sessile. 

MONEY, apiece of matter, commonly metal, , 
to which public authority has. affixed. a.certain 
value. and weight to serve as.a medium.in com- 
merce. See Coin, COMMERCE, and MEDALS, 

Money. is,usually divided into real or effective, . 
and imaginary or money; of account. 

_ |. Rea Money. 

History. of real money.. Real. money includes: 
all coins, or species of gold, silver, copper, 
and.the like ; which have course.in.common, and. 
do.really exist.. Such are guineas,pistoles, pieces. 
of eight, ducats, &c. - 

Real money, civilians-observe, has three essen= 
tial qualities, viz. matter, form,.and. weight. or, 
value. 

For the matter, copper is:that thought to have 
been first. coined; afterwards) silver: and. lastly: 
gold, as being the most beantiful, scarce, cleanly, 
divisible, and pure of all. metals.. 

The, degrees of goodness:are expressed :in-gold. 
by carats; and;in. silver: by pennyweights, &c. 
For there.are several reasons for not coining them 
pure and without alloy, viz. the great: loss and 
expence in refining them, the necessity. of hard- 
ening them to make them more durable, and the © 
scarcity, of gold. and silver in. most countries, . 
See, ALLOY. 

Among. the. ancient Britons, iron.rings, or, as: 
some say, iron. plates, were used. for. money’; 


- among. the. Lacedemonians,.,iron bars. quenched 


with vinegar; that they might not serve for any 
other use. Seneca observes,. that there was an- 
ciently stamped money: of leather, corium forma 
publica impressum. And.the same thing was put. 
in practice by Frederic Il. at the siege of Milan; 
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to say nothing of am old tradition among our- 
selves, that in the confused times of the barons 
wars the like was done in England: but the Hol- 
landers, we know, coined great quantities of 
paste-board in the year 1574. . 
_ . As to the form of money, it has been more va- 

rious. than the matter. Under this are compre- 
hended the weight, figure, impression, and 
value. 

. For the impression, the Jews, though they de- 
tested images, yet stamped onthe one side of their 


shekel the golden pot which had the manna, and - 


on the other Aaron’s rod. The Dardans stamped 
two cocks fighting. The Athenians stamped their 
coins. with an owl, or anox; whence the proverb. 
on bribed lawyers, Bos in lingua. They of Atgina, 
with a tortoise; whence that other saying, Virtu- 
tem et sapientiam vincunt testudimes. Among the 
Romans, the monetarii sometimes impressed the 
images.of men that had been eminent in their 
families on the coins: but no hving man’s head 


was ever stamped on a Roman coin till after the. 


fall of the commonwealth. From that time they 
bore the emperor’s head on one side. From this 
time the practice of stamping the prince’s image 
en coins has obtained among all civilized nations; 
the Turks and other Mahometans alone excepted, 
who, in detestation of images, inscribe only the 
prince’s name,. with the year of the transmigra- 
tion of their prophet. 

As to the figure, it is either round, as in Bri- 
tain; multangular or irregular, asin Spain; square, 
asin some parts of the Indies; or nearly globular, 
as. in most of the rest. 

After the arrival of the Romans in this island, 
the Britons imitated. them, coining both gold and 
silver with the images of their kings stamped on 
them. When the Romans had subdued the kings 
of the Britons, they also suppressed their coins, 
and. brought in their own; which were current 
rere from the time of Claudius to that of Valen- 
tinian the younger, about the space of 500 years. 

Mr. Camden observes, that the most ancient 
English coin he had known was that of Ethelbert 
king of Kent, the first christian king in the 


island ; in whose time all money accounts begin ‘ 


to pass by the names of pounds, shillings, pence, 
and mancuses. Pence seems borrowed from the 
Latin pecunia, or rather from pend, on account 
of its just weight, which was about threepence 
ef our money. These were'coarsely stamped with 
the king’s image on the one side, and either the 
miint-master’s, or the city’s where it was coined, 
on the other. Five of these pence made their 
_schilling, probably so called from sczingus, which 

the Romans used for the fourth part of an ounce. 
Forty of these schillings made their pound; and 
400 of these pounds were a legacy, or a por- 
tion for a king’s daughter, as appears by the last 
will of king Alfred. By these names they trans- 
lated all sums of money in their old English tes- 
tament talents by pundes; Judas’s thirty pieces 
of silver by thirtig scillinga; tribute-money, by 
penining : the mite by feorthling. 

But it must be observed, they had no other 
real money, but pence only; the rest being 1ma- 
ginary moneys, i. e. names of numbers or weights. 
‘Thirty of these pence made a mancus, which some 


take to be the same with a mark; manca as ap-— 


pears by ah old MS. was guinta pars uncie. ‘These 
maneas of manctses were reckoned both in gold 
and silver. Forin the year 680 we read that Ina 
king of the West Saxons obliged the Kentish men 
to buy their peace at the price of 30,000 mancas 


of gold. ‘In the notes on king Cartute’s laws, wé 
find this distinction, that mancusa was as much as 
a mark of silver; and manca a square piece of 
gold, valued at 30 pence. . 

The Danes introduced a way of reckoning mo- 
ney by ores, per oras, mentioned in Domesday- 
book ; but whether they were a several coin, or 
a certain sum, does not plainly appear. This, 
however, may be gathered from the Abbey-book 
of Burton, that 20 ores were equivalent to two 
marks. They had also a gold coin called byzan- 
tine or besant, as being ‘coined at Constantinople, 
then called Byzantium. The value of which coin 
is not only now lost, but was so entirely forgot 
even in the time of king Edward I[l. that whereas: 
the bishop of Norwich was fined a byzantine of 
gold to be paid the abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury 
for infringing his liberties (as it had been enacted. 
by parliament in the time of the Conqueror), no 
man then living could tell how much it was: so 
it was referred to the king to rate how much he 


should pay. Which is the more unaccountable,. | 


because but 100 years before, 200,000 bezants 


were exacted by the soldan for the ransom of St. . 


Louis of France; which were then valued at 
100,000 livres. 

Though the coining of money be a special pre- 
rogative of the king, yet the ancient Saxon princes 
communicated it to their subjects, insomuch that 
in every good town there was at least one mint ; 
but at London eight; at Canterbury four for the. 
king, two for the archbishop, one for the abbot” 
at Winchester, six at Rochester; at Hastings 
two, &c. 

The Norman kings continued the same custom 
of coining only pence, with the prince’s image on 
one side, and on the other the name of the city 
where it was coined, with a cross so deeply im- 
pressed, that it might be easily parted and broke 
into two halves, which, so broken, they called 
halfpence; or into four parts, which they called 
fourthings or farthings. . 

In the time of king Richard I. money coined 
in the east parts of Germany came in special re- 
quest in England on account of its purity, and 
was called easterling money, as all the inhabitants 
of those parts were called Easterlings. And 
shortly after; some of those people skilled in 
coining were sent for hither, to bring the coin 
to perfection ; which since has been called ster- 
ling for Easterling. See STERLING. 

King Edward I. who first adjusted the measure 
of an ell by the length of his arm, herein imié 
ting Charles the Great, was the first also whe 
established a certain standard for the coin, which 
is expressed to this effect by Greg. Rockley; 
mayor of London, and mint-master.—* A pound 
of money containeth twelve ounces: in a pound 
there ought to be eleven cunces, two easterlings, 
and one farthing ; the rest alloy. The said pound 
ought to weigh twenty shillings and three-pence 
in account and weight. The outice ought to 


-weigh twenty pence, and a penny twenty-four 


grains anda half. Note, that eleven ounces two- 
pence sterling ought to.be of pure silver, called 
leaf-silver; and the minter must add of other 


weight seventeen-pence halfpenny farthing, if the . 


silver be so pure.” : 

About the year 1320 the states of Europe first 
began to coin gold 3; and among the rest our king 
Edward III. The first pieces he coined were called 
florences, as being coined by Florentines; afters 
wards he coined nobles; then rose-nobles, cur=— 
rent at 6s, and 8d, half-nebles called half-pennies, 
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at 5s. and 4d. of gold; and quarters at 20d. 
called farthings of gold.—The succeeding kings 
coined rose-nobles, and double rose-nobles, great 
sovereigns, and half Henry nobles, angels, aad 
shillings. 

King James I. coined unites, double crowns, 
Britain crowns; then crowns, half-crowns, &c. 

2. Comparative value of money and commodities at 
different’ periods—The English money, though the 
same names do by no means correspond with the 
same quantity of precious metal as formerly, has 


not changed so much as the money of most other, 


countries. From the time of William the Con- 
queror, the proportion between the pound, the 
shilling, and the penny, seems to have been uni- 
formly the same as at present. 
Edward III. as already mentioned, was the first 
of our kings that coined any gold; and no cop- 
per was coined by authority before James I. 
These pieces were not called farthings, but far- 
thing tokens, and all people were at liberty to 


take or refuse them. © Before the time of Edward. 


lil. gold was exchanged, like any other commo- 
dity, by its weight; and before the time of 
James I. copper was stamped by any one person 
who chose to do it. : 
In the year 712 and 727, an ewe and lamb 
were rated at Is, Saxon money till a fortnight 
after Easter. Between the years 900 and 1000, 
two hides of land, each containing about 120 
acres, were sold for 100 shillings. In 1000, by 
king Ethelred’s laws, a horse was rated at 30s, a 


mare, or a colt of a year old, at 20s. a mule, or. 


young ass, at 12s. an ox at 30s. a cow at 24s. a 
swine at 8d. sheep at ls. In 1043, a quarter of 
wheat was sold for 60d. Hence it is computed, 
that in the Saxon times there was ten times less 


money, in proportion to commodities, than .at_ 


‘present. Their nominal specie, therefore, being 
about three times higher than ours, the price of 
every thing, according to our present language, 
must be reckoned thirty times cheaper than it is 
now. ; Pee a 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, com- 


modities were ten times cheaper than they are 


at present; from which we cannot help forming 
a very high idea of the wealth and power of that 


‘king: for his revenue was 400,000I. per annum, 


every pound being equal to that weight of silver, 
conséqtiently the whole may be estimated at 
1,200,000l. of the present computation; a sum 
which, considering the different value of money 
between that period and the present, was equiva- 
lent to 12,000,0001. of modern estimation. 

The most necessary commodities do not seem 
to have advanced their price from William the 
Conqueror to Richard I. 

The price of corn iu the reign of Henry II. 
was near half the mean price in our times. 
Bishop Fleetwood has shown, that in the year 
1240, which was in this reign, 41. 13s. 9d. was 
worth about 501. of our present money. About 
the latter end of this reign, Robert de Hay, rector 
of Souldern, agreed to receive 100s. to purchase 
to himself and successor the annual rent of 5s. in 
full compensation of an acre of corn. 

_Butcher’s meat, in the time of the. great scar- 
city in the reign of Edward II. was, by a parlia- 
mentary ordinance, sold‘ three times cheaper than 
our mean price at present; poultry somewhat 
Jower, because, being now cansidered as a deli- 
cacy, it has risen beyond its proportion. The 

. mean price of corn at this period was half the pre- 
sent value,and the mean price of cattle one-eighth, 
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In the next reign, which was that of Edward IT). 
the most necessary commodities were in general 
about three or four times cheaper than they are 
at present. oe, 

In these times, knights who served on horse- 
back in the army had 2s.a day, and a foot archer 
6d. which last would now be equal to a crowm a 
day. This pay has continued nearly the same 


nominally (only that in the time of the common- 


wealth the pay of the horse was advanced to 2s. 
6d. and that of the foot 1s. though it was reduced 
again at the Restoration), but soldiers were pro-| 
portionably of a better rank formerly. 

In the time of Henry VI. corn was about half 
its present value, other commodities much 


cheaper. Bishop Fleetwood has determined, from 


a most accurate consideration of every circum- 
stance, that 31. in this reign was equivalent to 281. 
or 30]. now. - 

In the time of Henry VII. many commodities 
were three times as cheap here, and in all Eu- 
rope, as they are at present, there having been a 
great increase of gold and silver in Europe since 
his time, occasioned by the discovery of America. 

‘The commodities whose price has risen the most 
since before the time of Henry VII. are butchers? 
meat, fowls, and fish, especially the latter. “And 
the reason why corn was always much dearerin 
proportion to other eatables, according to their 
prices at present, is, that in early times agricul- 
ture was little understood. It required more la- 
bour and expence, and was more precarious than 
it is at present. Indeed, notwithstanding the 
high price of corn in the times we are speaking 
of, the raising of it so little answered the ex- 
pence, that agriculture was ainiost universally 
quitted for grazing; which was more profitable, 
notwithstanding the low price ‘of butchers’ meat, | 
So that there was constant occasion for statutes 
to restrain grazing, and to propagate agricul- 
ture; and no effectual remedy was found till 
the bounty upon the exportation of corn; since 
which, above ten times more corn has been raised 
in this country than before. 

The price of corn in the time of James I. and 
cousequently that of other necessaries of life, was~ 
not lower, but rather higher, than at presents 
wool is not two-thirds of the value it was then; — 
the finer manufactures having sunk in price by’ 
the progress of art and industry, notwithstanding 
the increase of money. Butchers’ meat was’ 
higher than at present. Prince Henry made an 
allowance of near 4d. per pound for all the beef. 
and mutton used in his family. This may be 
true with respect to London; but the price of ' 
butchers’. meat in the country, which does not’ 
even now much exceed this price at a medium, 
has certainly greatly increased of late years, and ™ 
particularly in the northern counties, : ; 

The prices of commodities are higher in’ 
England than in France; besides that the poor | 
people of France live upon much less than the — 
poor in England, and their armies are maintains 
ed at less expence. It is computed by Mr. Hume, » 
that a British army of 20,000 men is maintained — 
at near as great an expence as 60,000 in France, 
and that the English fleet, in the war of 1741, re- - 
quired as much money to support it as all the © 
Roman legions in the time of the emperors. 
However, all that we can conclude from this is, 
that money is much more plentiful in Europe at 
present than it was in the Roman empire. | é 

In the 13th century the common interest ° 
which the Jews had for their meat Voltaire 
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gays, was 20 per cent. But witht regard to this, 
we must consider the great contempt that na- 
tion was always held in, the large contributions 
they. were frequently obliged to. pay, the, risk 
they ran for never receiving the principal, the 
frequent confiscations of all their effects, and the 
violent persecutions to which they were exposed; 
in which. circumstances it was impossible for 
them to lend moncy at all, unless for most ex- 
travagant interest, and much disproportioned to 
its real value. Before the discovery of America, 
and the plantation of our colonies, the interest 
of money was generally 12 per cent. all over 
Europe ; and it has been growing gradually less 


since that time, till 1t is now generally about - 


four or five. 
When sums of money are ate to be raised by 


a whole people, in order to form a just estimate 


of it we must take into consideration not only 
the quantity of tbe precious metal according to 
the standard of the coin, and the. proportion of 
the quantity of coin to the commodities, but also 
the number and riches of the people who raise it: 


for populous and rich countries will much more> 


easily raise any certain sum of money than one 
that is thinly inhabited, and chiefly by poor peo- 
ple. This circumstance greatly adds to our sur- 
prise at the vast sums of money raised by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who had a revenue nearly 
in value equal to 12,000,0001. of our money (al- 
lowance being made for the standard of-coin and 
the proportion it bore to commodities), from a 
country not near so populous or rich as England 
is at. present. Indeed, the accounts historians 
give us of the revenues of this prince, and the 
treasure he left behind him, are barely credible. 
Il. IMAGINARY MONEY, or Money of account, is 
that which has never existed, or at least which does 
not exist in real specie, but is a denomination in- 
vented or retained to facilitate the stating of ac- 
counts, by keeping them stillon a fixed ‘footing, 
not to be changed, like current coins, which the 


ery of the sovereign raises or lowers ac- . 


cording to the exigences ‘of the state. Of which 
kind. are pounds, livres, marks, maravedies, &c, 


Money of account among the ancients.—1.The Gre- 
cians reckoned their sums of money by drachma, | 


mine, and talenta, The drachma was equal to 
72d. sterling; 100 ondtig made the mina, 
equal to 3], 4s. ‘7d. sterling; 60 mine made the 
talent, equal to 193}. 13s, "sterling : hence 100 
talents amounted to 19,3751. sterling. 


provinces: their proportions in Attic drachms 
are as follow. The Syrian mina contained 25 
Attie drachms; the Ptolemaic 331; the Antiochic 
and Enbzan 100; the Babylonic 116; the 
greater Attic and Tyrian 1331; the ZEzinean and 
Rhodian 1662, The Syrian talent contained 15 


Attic mine; the Ptolemaic 20; the Antiochic 


the 
the ZEginean and 


60: the Enbaan 60; the Babylonic 70; 
greater Attic and Tyrian 30; 
Rhodian 100. 


2. Roman moneys of account were the sestertixs _ 


and sestertium. 
52q. sterling. 
~sesterium equal to 8f. is. 5d. 2q, sterling. 


The sestertius was equal to id. 


One 


thousand of these sestertia made the decies ses ' 


tertium (the adverb centies being always under- 
stood) equal to 80721. 18s. 4d. sterling, The de- 


cies sestertium they also called decies cenlena 


millia nummum.. Centies sestertium, or centies HS, 
were equal to 80,7291. 33.44, Miilies H5to807,2911. 
iss. 4d. Millies centies HS to 868,020]. 1s. 8d. 


The mina _ 
and talentum, indeed, were different in different © 


One thousand of these made the — 


THEORY OF MONEY. | 
1. Of artificial or material money 


I. As far back as our accounts of the transac- 
tions of mankind reach, we find they had adopted 
the precious metals, that is, silver and gold, as 
the common measure of value, and as the ade- 
quate equivalent for every thing alienable. 

The metals are admirably adapted for this 
purpose: they are perfectly homogeneous: when 
pure, their masses, or bulks, are exactly in pro- 
portion to their weights: no physical difference 
can be found between two pounds of gold or sil- 
ver, let them be the production of the mines of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America: they are per- 
fectly malleable, fusible, and suffer the most 
exact division which haman art is able to give 
them: they are capable of being mixed with one. 
another, as well as with metals of a baser, that 
is, of a less homogeneous nature, such as copper: 
by this mixture they spread themselves uniformly 
through the whole mass of the composed lump, 
so that every atom of it becomes proportionally 
possessed of. a share of this noble mixture; by 
which means the sub-division of the precious . 
metals 1 is rendered very extensive. 

Their physical qualities are invariable: they — 
lose nothing by keeping; they are solid and du- 
rable; and_ though their parts are separated by _ 
friction, like every other thing, yet still they are © 
of the number of those which sniffer least by it. 

If money, therefore, can be made of any thing, 
that is, if the proportional value of things vendi- 
ble can be measured by any thing material, it 
may be. measured by the metals. 

II. The two metals being pitched upon ag the 
most proper substances for realising the ideal 
scale of money, those who undertake the opera- 
tion of adjusting a standard must constantly 
keep in their eye the nature and qualities of a 
scale, as well as the principles upon which it is 
formed, 

The unit of the scale must constantly be the 
same, although realised in the metals, or the 
whole operation fails in the most essential part. 
This realising the unit is like adjusting a pair of 
compasses to a geometrical scale, where the 
smallest deviation from the exact opening once 
given must occasion an incorrect measure. The 
metals, therefore, are to money what a pair of 
compasses is to a geometrical scale. 

This operation of adjusting the metals to the 
money of account implies an exact and determi 
nate proportion of both metals to the money- 
unit, realised in all the species and denominations . 
of coin, adjusted to that standard. 

‘The smallest particle of either metal added to, 
or taken away from, any coins, which represent 
certain determinate parts of the scale, overturns - 
the whole system of material money. And if, 
notwithstanding such variation, these coins con- 
tinue to bear the same denominations as before, 
this will as effectually destroy their usefulness in | 
measuring the value of things, as it would over-_ 
turn the usefulness of a pair of compasses to 
suffer the opening to vary, after it is adjusted to_ 
the scale representing feet, toises, miles or leagues, - 
by which the distances upon the plan are to be 
measured, 

Ill. Debasing the standard is a good term ;_ 
because it conveys a clear and distinct idea. It is 
dinainishing the weight of the pure metal contained 
in that denomination by which a nation reckons, 


’ and which we have called the money-unit. Raising 


Hy 
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the standard requires no farther definition, being 
the direct contrary. 
IV. Altering the standard (that is, raising or 


debasing the value of the money-unit) is like al- 


tering the national measures or weights. This is 
best discovered’ by comparing the thing altered, 
with things of the same nature which have suf- 
fered no alteration. Thus, if the foot of measure 


was altered at once over all England, by adding to » 
it, or taking from it any proportional part of its - 


standard length, the alteration would be best dis- 
covered by comparing the new foot with that of 
Paris, or of any other country, which had suffered 
no alteration. 
which isthe English unit, shall be found any how 
changed, and if the variation it has met with be 
difficult to ascertain because of a complication of 
circumstances, ‘the best. way to discover it will be 
to compare the former and the present value of it 
with the money of other nations which has suf- 
fered no variation. » This the-course of exchange 
will perform with the greatest exactness. 

V. Artists pretend, that the precious metals, 
when absolutely pure. from any inixture, are not 
of sufficient hardness: to. constitute a solid and 
lasting coin. They are found also in the mines 
mixed with other metals of a baser nature ; and 
the bringing them to a state of perfect purity oc- 
casions an unnecessary expence. To avoid, there- 


' fore, the inconvenience of employing them in all 


their purity, people have adopted the expedient of 
mixing them with a determinate proportion of 
other metals, which hurts neither their fusibility, 
malleability, beauty, or lustre. This metal is 
called alloy; and, being considered only as a sup- 
port to the principal metal, is accounted of no va- 
lue in itself. So that eleven ounces of gold, when 
mixed with one ounce of silver, acquires by that 
addition no augmentation of value whatever. 


This being the case, we shall, as much as 'pos- 


sible, overlook the existence of alloy, in speaking 
of money, in order to render language less sub- 
ject to ambiguity. 


2. Incapacitics of the metals to perform the office of an 


invariable measure of value, 


T. Were there but one species of such a sub- 
stance as we have represented gold and silver to 
be; were there but one metal possessing the qua- 
lities of purity, divisibility, and durability; the 
inconveniénces'in the use of it for money would 
be fewer by far than they are found tobe as mat- 
ters stand, 

- Such a metal might then, by an unlimited di- 
vision into parts exactly equal,, be made to serve 
as a tolerably steady and universal measure. « But 
the rivalship between the metals, ‘and the perfect 
equality which 'is found between ‘all their physical 
qualities, so far as regards purity and divisibility, 
render them s0 equally well adapted to serve as the 
common measure of value, that they are univer- 
sally admitted to pass current as money. 

* ‘What is the consequence of this? That’'the one 
measures the value of the other, as well as that of 
€very other thing.’ Now the moment any measure 
begins to be measured by another, whose propor- 


- tion to it is not physically, perpetually, and inva- 


riably the sare, ail the usefulness of such a mea- 
Sure is lost. “An example will make this plain. 

A foot of measure is a determinate length. An 
English foot: may be compared with the’ Paris 
foot; or with’that of the Rhine ; that is to say, it 
may be measured by them: and the proportion be- 
tween their lengths may: be expressed in numbers; 


Just so, if the pound sterling, ° 


which proportion: will ‘be ‘the ‘sate perpetually. | 


’ The measuring the one by the other will occasion 


no uncertainty ; and we may speak of length by 
Paris feet, and be perfectly well. understood by ° 
others who aré used to mieasure*by the English 
foot, or by the foot of the Rhine. 

‘But suppose that a youth of twelve years ola ° 
takes it into his head to measure from timé to 
time, as he advances in age, by the length of his | 
own foot, and that he divides’ this growing foot 
into inches and decimals, what can be learned from 
his account of measures? As he increases in years, 
his foot, inches, and subdivisions, swill be gradu- 
ally lengthening; and were every man to follow 
his example, and measure by his own foot, then 
the foot of a measure now established would to- 
tally cease to be of any utility. 

This is just the case with the two metals. There 
is no determinate invariable proportion between 
their values; and the consequence of. this is, that 
when they are both taken for measuring the value 
of other things, the things to be measured, like 
lengths to be measured by the young man’s foot, 
without changing their relative proportion between 
themselves, change, however, with respect to the® 
denominations of both their measures. An exam- 
ple will make this plain. aria . 

Let us:suppose an ox to be worth3000. pounds 
weight of wheat, andthe one and the other to. be 
worth an ounce of gold, and.an ounce of gold to 
be worth exactly 15 ounces of silver: if the case 
should happen, that the. proportional value be- 
tween gold and silver should come to be as 14 is 
to 1, would not the ox,, and consequently the 
wheat, be estimated at less in silver, and more in 
gold, than formerly ? Farther, would it be in the 
power of any state to prevent. this variation in the 
measure of the value of oxen and wheat, without 
putting into the unit of their, money less silver and 
more gold than formerly ? 

If therefore any particular state should fix the 
standard of the unit of their money to one spe-’ 
cies of the metals, while in fact both the one and 
the .other are actually employed in. measuring” 
value; does not such a state resemble the young: 
man who measures all by his growing foot? For 
if silver, for example, be retained as the standard, : 
while it is gaining upon gold one. fifteenth addi- 
tional walue; and if gold continue all the while 
to determine the value of things as well-as silvers) 
it is plain, that, to all intents and purposes, this 
silver-measure is lengthening daily like the young? 
man’s foot, since the same weight of it must be= 
come every day: equivalent to more and more of) 
the. same. commodity ;. notwithstanding that: we 
suppose the same proportion to subsist, without the 
least. variation,.. between» that commodity; and. 
every other: species of things alienable.. s 
- Buying and:selling are purely conventional, and; 
no man is.obliged to give his inerchandise at what: 
may be. supposed to. be the proportion, of, its 
worth.» The use,.therefore, of .an universal mea=, 
sure, is to mark, not only. the relative value of the 
things to which it is applied as a measure,'but to 
discover’ in an instant the proportion between, the 
value of those, and of. every other commodity 
valued by a determinate measure ia all the coun- 
tries of the world. é 
« Were pounds sterling, livres, florins, piastres, 
&e, which are all money of account, invariable 
in their walues, what a facility would it produce 
in all. conversions, what an assistance .to. trade? 
But as they are all limited or fixed to coins, and 
consequently vary from time to rit this exaua- 
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ple shows the utility of the invariable measure 
which we have described. 

There is another circumstance which incapaci- 
tates the metals from performing the office of 
money: the substance of which the coin is made 
jis a commodity which rises and sinks in its value 
with respect: to other commodities, according to 
the wants, competition, and caprices of mankind. 
The advantage, therefore, found in putting an 
intrinsic value inte that substance which performs 
the function of money of account, is compensated 
by the instability of that intrinsic value; and 
the advantage obtained by the stability of paper, 
“or symbolical money, is compensated by the de- 
fect it commonly has of not being at all timés 
susceptible of realization into solid property or 
intrinsic value. 


-In order, therefore, to render material money 


more perfect, this quality of metal, thatis, of a 
commodity, should be taken from it; and in or- 
der to render paper-money more perfect, it ought 
to be made to circulate upon metallic or land se- 
curity. | 

II. There are vependl smaller inconveniences 
accompanying the use of the metals, which we 
shall here shortly enumerate. 

1mo, No money made of gold or silver can cir- 
culate long without losing its weight, although it 
all along preserves the same denomination. This: 
represents the contracting a pair of compasses’ 
which had been rightly adjusted to the scale. 

Qdo, Another inconvenience proceeds from the 
fabrication of money. 
princes who coin money to be inviolable, and the 
probity as well as the capacity of those to 
whom they commit the inspection of the business 
of the metals to be sufficient, it is hardly possible 
for workmen to render every piece exactly of a 
proper weight, or to preserve the due proportion 
between pieces of different denominations; that 
is to say, to make every ten sixpences exactly of 
the same weight with every crown-piece and every 
five shillings struck in a coinage. In proportion 
to such inaccuracies the pets of -the scale become 
unequal. 

3tio, Another inconvenience, and far from be- 
ing inconsiderable, flows from the expence requi- 
site for the coining of money. This expence adds 
to its value as a manufacture, without adding any 
thing to its weight. 

4to, The last inconvenience is, that by fixing 
the money of account entirely to the coin, with- 
out having any independent common measure, 
(to mark and controul these deviations from ma- 
thematical exactness, which are either insepara. 


ble from the metals themselves, or from the fabri-: . 


cation of them,) the whole measure of value, 
and all the relative interests of debtors and cre- 
ditors, become at the disposal not only of work- 
men in the mint, of Jews who deal in money, of 
clippers and washers of coin; but they are also 
entirely at the mercy of princes, who have the 
right of coinage, and who have frequently also 
the right of raising or debasing the standard of 
the coin, according as they find it most for their 
present and temporary interest. 


3. Methods which may be proposed for lessening the se- 
_ veral inconveniences to which material money is 


hable. 


‘ The inconveniences from the variation in the 
relative value of the metals to one another may 
in some measure be sek ab by the following ex- 
pedients. 


Supposing the faith of: 


1mo, By considering one only as the standard, 


and leaving the other to seek its own value like 


any other commodity. 

.2do, By considering one only as the standard, : 
and fixing the value of the other from time to 
time by authority, according as the market-price 
of the metals shall vary.. 

3tto, By fixing the standard of the unit accord- 
ing to the mean propertion of the metals, attach- 
ing it to neither; regulating the coin accordingly ; 
and upon every considerable variation in the pro- 
portion between them, either to make a new 
coinage, or to raise the denomination of one of 
the species, and lower it in the other, in order to » 
preserve the unit exactly in the mean proportion 
between the gold and silver. 

4to, To have two units and two standards, one 
of gold and one of silver, and to allow every 
body to stipulate.in either. 

5to, Or last of ali, to oblige all debtors to pay - 
one half in: gold, and one half in the. silver 
Standard. ‘i dhe 


4. Variations to which the value of the money-unit’ 
is exposed from every disorder in the coin. 


Let us suppose, at present, the only disorder 
to consist in a want of the due proportion be- 
tween the gold and silver in the coin. 

This proportion can only be established by the 
market-price of the metals; because an augment- 
ation and rise in the demand for gold or silver 
has the effect of augmenting the value of the me-. 
tal demanded. Let us suppose, that to-day one. | 
pound of gold may buy fifteen pounds of silver: 
if to-morrow there be a higb demand for silver, a 
competition among merchants to have silver for 
gold will ensue: they will contend who shall get 
the silver at. the rate of 15 pounds for one of, 
gold: this will raise the price of it; and in pro- 
portion to their views of profit, some will accept 
of less than the 15 pounds. This is plainly a. 
rise in the silver, more properly than a fall in the 
gold; because it is the competition for the silver 
which has occasioned the variation in the former 
proportion between the metals. 

Let.us now suppose that a state, having with 
great exactness examined the proportion of the, 
metals in-the market, and having determined the. 
precise quantity of each for realising or repre- 
senting the money-unit, shall execute a. most 
exact coinage of gold and silver coin. As. long 
as that proportion continues unvaried in the 
market, no inconvenience can result from that 
quarter in making use of metais for money of 
account, 

But let us suppose the proportion to change 3 $ 
that the silver, for example, shall rise in its value 
with regard to ‘gold : will it not follow, from that. 
moment, that the-unit realized in the silver will 
become of more value than the unit realized in 
the gold coin? 

But as the law has ordered them to ‘pass. as 
equivalents for one another, and as debtors have | 
always the option of paying in what legal! coin 
they think fit, will they not all choose to pay in 
gold? and wiil not then the silver coin be melted 
down or exported, in order, to be sold as bullion, 
above the value it bears when it circulates in 
coin? Will not this paying in gold also really di- 
minish the value of the money-unit? since upon ~ 
this variation every thing must sell for more gold 
than before, as we have really observed. 

Consequently, merchandise, which chaye ‘not 
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Yatied in their relative value to any other thing 
- but to gold and silver, must be measured by the 
mean proportion of the metals; and the applica- 
tion of any other measure to them is altering the 
standard. If they are measured by gold, the 


_» standard is debased ;. if by silver, it is raised, 


If, to prevent the inconvenience of melting 
down the silver, the state shall give up-affixing the 
value of their unit to both species at once, and 

~skall fix it to ove, leaving the other to’ seek ‘its 
price as any other commodity ; in that case, no 
doubt, the melting down of the coin will be pre- 
»vented ; but will this ever restore the value of the 
money-unit to its former standard? Would it, 
‘for example, ia the foregoing supposition, raise 
the debased value of the money-unit in the gold 
coin, if that species were declared to be the 
standard? It would indeed render. silver coin 
‘purely a merchandise, and, by allowing it to seek 
its value, would certainly prevent it from being 
melted down as before; because the pieces would 
- ris€ conventionally in their denomination ; or an 
agio, as it is called, would be taken in payments 
“made in silver: but the gold would not, on that 
. account, rise in its value, or begin to purchase 
any more merchandis® than before. Were there- 
fore the standard fixed to the gold, would not 
this be an arbitrary and a violent revolution in 
- the value of the money-unit, and a debasement 
of the standard? bits ; 
If, on the other hand, the state should fix the 
"standard to the silver, which we suppose to have 
risen in its: value, would that ever sink the ad- 
. vanced value which the silver coin had gained 
above the worth of the former standard unit ? 
and would not this be a violent and an arbitrary 
‘revolution in the value of the money-uonit, and a 
raising of the standard ? rhe 

The only expedient, therefore, is, in such a 
case, to fix the numerary unit to neither of the 
nietals, but te contrive’ a way to make it fluctu- 
ate in @ mean proportion between them ; which 
is in'effect the introduction of a pure ideal money 
“of account. 

The regulation of fixing the unit by the mean 
proportion, ought to take place at the instant the 
standard unit is fixed with exactness both to the 
gold and silver. If it be introduced long after 
‘the market proportion between the metals has de- 
viated from the proportion established in the 
‘coin ; and if the new regulation is made to have 
a retrospect, with regard to the acquitting of 
permanent contracts entered into while the value 
of the money-unit had attached itself to the 
lowest currency in consequence of the principle 
above laid down; then the restoring the money- 
unit to that standard where it ought to have re- 
‘mained (to wit, to the mean proportion) is an 
injury to all debtors who have contracted since 
the time that the proportion of the meta!s began 

_ to vary. 

This is clear from the former reasoning. The 
moment the market price of the metals differs 
from that ia the coin, every one who has pay- 
ments to make pays in that species which. is the 
highest rated in the coin; consequently, he who 
lends, lends’ in’ that species. If after the con- 


-, tract, therefore, the unit is carried up to the mean 
. Proportion, this must be a loss to him whe-had 


borrowed. 

_ From this we may perceive, why there is less 
Anconvenience from the varying of the proportion 
of the metals, where the standard is fixed to one 
of them, than wben it is fixed to both, In the 


-will pay in silver. 


first case, it is at Jeast uncertain whether the 
standard or the merchandise species is to rise; 
consequently it is uncertain whether the debtors 
or the creditors are to gain by a variation. If the 
standard species should tise, the creditors will 
gain ; if the merchandise species rises, the debtors 
will gain; but when the unit is attached to both 


species, then the creditors never can gain, let the 


metals vary as they will: if silver rises, then 
debtors will pay in gold; if gold rises, the debtors 
But whether the unit be at-~ 
tached to one or to both species, the infallible 
consequence of a variation is, that one half of the 
difference is either gained or lost by debtors and 
creditors. The invariable unit is constantly the 


‘mean proportional between the two measures. 


5. How the vurictions of the intrinsic value of the unib 
of money must affect all the domestic interest of @ 
nation. ' 


If the changing the content of the bushel by 
which grain is measured would affect the interest 
of those who are obliged to pay, or who are ene 
titled to receive, a certain number of bushels ot 
grain for the rent of lands; in the same manner 
must every variation in the value of the unit of 
account affect all persons who, in permanent 
contracts, are obliged to.make payments, or who 
are obliged to received sums of money stipulated 
in multiples or in fractions of that moneys 
unit. 

Every variation, therefore, upon the intrinsic — 
value of the money-unit has the effect of bene- 
fiting the class of creditors at the expence of 


‘debtors, or vice versa, 


This consequence is deduced from an obvious 
principle. Money is more or less valuable in 
proportion as it can purchase more or less of 
every kind of merchandise. Now, without en- 
tering anew into the causes of the rise and fall of 
prices, it is agreed upon all hands, that whether 
an augmentation of the general mass of money 
in circulation bas the effect of raising prices ia 
general, or not, any augmentation of the quantity 
of the metals appointed to be put into the money- 
unit must at least affect the value of that money- 
unit, and make it purchase more of any commo- 
dity than before: that is to say, 113 grains of 
fine gold, the present weight of a pound sterling 
in gold, can buy 113 pounds of flour; were the 
pound sterling raised to 114 grains of the same 
metal, it would buy 114 pounds of flour: conse- 


quently, were the pound sterling augmented by 


one grain of gold, every miller who paid a rent of 
ten pounds a year would be. obliged to sell 1140 
pounds of his flour, in order to procure ten pounds 
to pay his rent, in place of 1150 pounds of flour, 
which he sold formerly to procure the same sum : 
consequently, by this innovation, the miller must 
lose yearly ten pounds of flour, which his master 
consequently must gain. From this example it 
is plain, that every augmentation of metals put 
into the pound sterling, either of silver or gold, 
must imply an advantage to the whole class of 
creditors who are paid in, pounds sterling, and 
consequently must be a proportional loss to all 
debtors who must pay by the same denomination. 


6. Regulations which the principle of this inquiry powet 
out as expedient to be made by a new statute for re- 
gulating the British coin. 

Let us now examine what regulations it may be 
proper to make by a new statute concerning the 
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éoinof Great Britain, in order to preserve always the 
game exact value of the pound sterling realized in 
g6ld and in silver, in spite of all the incapacities 
inherent in the metals to perform the functions of 
an invariable scale or measure of value. 

+. Phe first point is to determine the exact 
number of grains of fine gold and fine silver which 
ate to compose it, according to the then proportion 
of the metals in the London market. 

2. To determine the proportion of these metals 
with the pound troy ; and in regard that the stand- 
ard of gold and’ silver is different, let the mint 
price of ‘both metals be regulated according to the 
pound troy fine. 
~ 3. To fix the mint price pric certain limits ; 
that is to say, to leave to the king and council, 
by proclamation, to carry the mint price of bul- 

‘Hon wp to the value of the coin, as is the present 
‘regulation, or to smk it to per cent. below 
that price, according as government shall incline 
.to impose a duty upon coinage. 

4° To order, that silver and gold coin shail be 
“struck of such denominations as the king shall 
‘think. fit to appoint; in which the proportion of 
the metals above determined shall be constantly 
-observed through every denomination of the coin, 
until necessity shall make a new general coinage 
‘unavoidabie, 

5. To have the number of grains of the fine 
metal in every piece marked upon the exergue, or 
upon the legend of the coin, in place of some 
initial letters of titles, which not one person in a 
thousand can decy pher; and to make the coin of 
as compact a form as possible, diminishing the 
surface of it as much as is consistent “with 
beauty. 

6. That, it shall be lawful for all contracting 
parties to stipulate their payments either in gold 
or silver coin, or to leave the option of the species 

m0) one of the parties, 

. That where no particular stipulation is made, 
ediehes shall have power te demand payment, 
half in one species, half in the other ; and when 
the sum cannot fall equally into gold and silver 
-eoins, the fractions to be paid in silver. 


8. That in buying and selling, when no parti- © 


cular species has been stipulated, and when no 
act in writing has intervened, the option of the 
species shall be competent to the buyer. 

9. That all sums paid or received by the king’s 
receivers, or by bankers, shall be delivered by 
weight, if demanded. 

10.. That all money which shall be found under 
the. legal weight, from whatever cause it may 
proceed, may. be rejected in every payment what- 
soever: or if offered in payment of a debt above a 
certain sum, may be taken according to its weight, 
at the then mint price, in the option of the cre- 
ditor, 

11, That no penalty shall be incurred by those 
who tmelt. down or export the nation’s coin; but 
that washing, clipping » or diminishing the weight 
of any part of it shall be deemed felony, as much 
as any other theft, if the person so degrading 
the coin stall after wards make it circulate for law- 
ful money. 

To prevent the inconveniences proceeding from 
the variation in the proportion between the metals, 
it may be provided, 

1%, Thatupon every variation of proportion in 
the market-price of the metals, the price of both 
shall be changed according to the following rule: 

Let the price of the pound troy fine gold in the 
coin be called G. 


‘of the market ; 


Let the price of ditto in the silver be.called & 

Let the new proportion. between the. markete 
price of the metal be called »P, 

Then state this formula : 
Ge foi Ber y 
=has -+- — 
QP ory Bi 
currency. 
S G 
— 5 sei url — = toa pound troy fine gold in ster- . 


to a pound troy fine silver in sterling 


4 


ling eve 

This will be a rule for the mint to keep the 
price of the metals constantly at par with the price 
and coinage may be imposed, as 
has been described, by. Going the mint. price of 
them ata certain rate below the value of the fine 
metals in the coins 

13. As long. as the variation of the market-price 
of the metals shall not carry the price of the rising 
metal so high'as the advanced. price of the ‘coin 
above the bullion, no alteration need be inade 

on the denomination of either species. 

14. So soon as the variation. of the market price 

of the metals shall give. a value to the rising species, 


above the difference between the coin and the bul- 


‘lion 3 
‘af all the coin, oileee and gold, adding to. the coins 


then the king shall alter the denominations 


of the rising metal exactly. what is taken, from 
these of the other. An example will make this 
laim: 
ss Let us suppose that the coinage has been made ac- 
cording to the proportion of 14.5.to }; that 20 shil- 
lings,or 4 crown-pieces, shall contain, in fine silver, 
14. 5 times as many grains | as the guinea, or the 
gold pound, shall contain grains of fine gold. Let 
the new proportion of the. metals be supposed to 
be 14 to 1.. Im that case, the 20 shillings, or the 4 
crowns, will contain #; more value than the 
guinea. Now, since there is no question of mak- 


‘ing a new general coinage upon every, variation, 


in order to adjust the proportion of the metals in 
the weight of the coins, that proportion might be 
adj usted by. changing their respective denomina- 
tions according to this formula: 

Let the 20 shillings, or & crowns, in coin, be 
called S. Let the guinea. be called G. Let the 
difference between the old proportion and the 
new, which is2, be called P. anes say, S-+- 


ay? 


—=a pound sterling, and G-+- — = a pound 
2 
sterling. 

By this it appears that all the. silver coin must 
be raised in its denomination },, and all the gold 
coin must be lowered jn its denomination 2 das yet 
still S-+-G will be equal to two pounds sterling, as 
before, whether they be considered according to 
the old or according to the new denominations. 

But it may be observed, that the imposition of 
coinage rendering the value of the coin greater 
than the value of: the bullion, that circumstance 
gives a certain latitude in fixing the new denomi- 
nations of the coin, so as to avoid minute frac~ 
tions. For, providing the deviation from, the 
exact preportion shall fall. within the advanced 
price of the corn, no advantage can be taken by 
melting down one species preferably to another 5 
since, ia either case, the loss incurred by melting 
the coin must. be greater than the profit made 
upon selling the bullion,, The mint price of the 
metals, however, may be fixed exactly, that is, 
within the value of.a farthing upon a pound of 
fine silver or gold. This is easily reckoned at the 
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mint 5 although upon every piece in common cir- 
culation the fractions of farthings would be in- 
convenient. | 

15. That notwithstanding the temporary 
wariations made upon the denomination of the 
gold and silver coins, all contracts formerly en- 
tered into, and all stipulations in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, may continue to be acquitted 


according to the old denominations of the coins, © 


paying one-half in gold and one-half in silver: 
unless in the case where a particular species has 
been stipulated ; in which case the sum must be 
paid according to.the new.regulation made upon 


the denomination of that speciés, to the end that . 


neither profit nor loss may result to any of the 
parties. ~_ . 
16. That notwithstanding the alterations on the 
mint price of the-metals, and-in the denomina- 
tion of.the coins, no change shall. be made upon 
the weight of thé particular pieces of the latter, 


‘except in the case of a general re-coinage of one~ 


denomination at least: that is to say, the mint 
must not coin new. guineas, crowns, &c. of.a 
different weight from those already in currency, 
although by so doing’the fractions might be 
avoided, This would occasion confusion, and the 


remedy would cease to be of any use upon a new 


change in the proportion of the metals. Butit 
may be found convenient for removing the small 
fractions in shillings ‘and ‘sixpences, to recoin 
such denominations altogether, and to put them 
to their integer numbers, of twelve and of six- 
pence, without changing in any respect their 
proportion of valueto all other denominations of 
the coin: this will be'‘no great expence, when 
the bulk of the silver coin is put into.5 shilling 
pieces. 

By this method of changing the denominations 
of the coin, there never can result any alteration 

in the value of the pound sterling; and althorgh 
- fractions of value may now and then be intro- 
duced, in order to prevent the abuses to which 
the coin, would otherwise be exposed ‘hy the ar- 
tifice of those who melt it down, yet still the in- 


convenience of such fractions may be avoided in 
paying, according to the old denominations, in 
both species, by equal parts. This will also 
prove that no change is thereby made in the 
true value of the national unit of money- 

17. That it be ordered, that shillings and six- 
pences shall only be current for twenty years; 
and all other coins, both gold and silver, for forty 
years or more. For ascertaining which term 
there may be marked upon the exergue of the 
coin the last year of their currency, in place 
of the date of their fabrication. This term 
elapsed, or the date effaced, that they shall have 
no more ¢urrency whatsoever; and, when of- 
fered in payment, may be received as bullion at 
the actual price of the miint, or refused, at the 
option of the creditor. _ 

18. That no foreigicoin shall have any legal 
currency, except as bullion at the mint price, 

By these and the like regulations may be pre- 
vented, Imo, The meliing or exporting of the 
coin in general. 2do; The melting or exporting 
one species, in order to-sell it as bullion at an 
advanced price. . 3tio, Phe profit in acquitting 
obligations preferably in one species to another. 
4to, The degradation of the standard, by the 
wearing of the coin, or by a change in the pro- 
portion between the metals. 5to, The circula- 
tion of the coin below the legal weight. 6to, © 
The profit that other nations reap by paying 
their debts more cheaply to Great Britain than 
Great Britain can pay hers to»them. 

And the great advantage of it is, that it is an _ 
uniform plan, and~ may iserve as a perpetual 
regulation, compatible. with all-kinds of deno- 
minations of coins, variations in the proportion 
of the metals, and with the imposition of a duty - 
upon coinage, or with the preserving it free; 
and further, that it may in time’ be adopted by 
other nations, who will find the advantage of 
having their money of account preserved perpe- 
tually at the same value, with respect to the de- 
nontinations of all foreign money of account 
established on the same principles. 
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Before we terminate this article, we add the 
following brief account of the coins, or current 
moneys, of different countries. 

In Ireland the coins are as in England, viz. 
guineas, shillings, &c. with this difference, that 
the English shilling passes for twenty-six half- 
pence, which ate the only coin peculiar to that 
country. 


Coins of the French Empire. 


The current coins of France were formerly 
the double louis (gold), the louis (gold), the 
piece of six livres (silver), that of three livres, 
the ecu (silver), twenty-four sols piece (silver), 
the twelve (silver), the six sols piece (silver), 
the large or double sol (of copper), the sol (of 
copper), and the half and quarter sol, or pieces of 


two and oneliard. Thereare also ancient pieces. - 


made of copper and silver, denominated pieces of 
six liards, value one sol and a half. 

According to the new system, an attempt has 
been made, with partial success, to introduce the 
following currency. The denomination of livre 
has been changed into that of franc, with an altera- 
tion, in the small proportion of only threepence to 
the louis. The franc is then assumed as the basis 
or unit of all their computations ; and all values 
are reckoned upwards by tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands of francs, and downwards by tenth parts and 

hundredth parts of francs. , 

Some coins have been put into circulation 
agreeably to this new system, viz. in silver pieces 
of 5 francs, in pieces of 30 sols, being a fourth of 
the franc, and in pieces of 15 sols, being the eighth 
of the franc; in copper pieces of 5 centimes (five 
hundredths) equal to the old sol, and of 10 cen- 
times (ten hundredths) or 1 decime, equal to the 
double sol. 

Value of the coinage of both nation.—As a pri- 
mary principle, the traveller must recollect, that 
whenever the course of exchange between the two 
countries is at par, the French louis is to be con- 
sidered as of equal value to the English pound 
sterling. : 


French value. 


One louis and one 24 
sols piece. 

— The six livre piece. — 

— The three livre piece. 


Existing English coins. 
The guinea _is equal to ; 


The crown piece 
The half-crown - 


The shilling — The 24 sols piece. 
The sixpence — The 12 sols piece. 
The penny — The double sol... 


-- The sol. 
— The deux liards. 


The halfpenny 
The farthing 


Existing French coins. 


The louis, containing 
24 livres or francs 
The six livre piece 


English value. 


} One pound sterling. 


— Five shillings. 
__ Four shillings and two- 
pence. 

— Half-crown. 

— Fifteen pence. 

— One shilling. 

-— Seven pence halfpenny. 

_— Six pence. 
-— Three pence. 


The five franc piece 


The livre piece 
The 30 sol piece 
The 24 sol piece 
The 15 sol piece 
The 12 sol piece 
The 6 sol piece 


The double piece — A penny. 

The 6 liard piece — Three farthings. 
The sol — One halfpenny. 
The 2 liard piece == -One farthing. 
The liard — Half a farthing. 


The livre or franc is a nominal value, equal to 
ten-pence English. The tenth part of a franc is 
called a decime, and the hundredth part of a franc 
is called a centime. cil 

Spanish coins.—In Spain, and the states dea 
pending upon it, the gold coin is the pistole ; 
above which are the double pistole and piece of 
four pistoles, and under it the half-pistole; to 
which must be added the castillans of gold. The 
silver money is the piastre, or piece of eight rials, 
and its diminutions; as also the simple rial, with 
its diminutions. The copper coins are the ocha- 
vos, or octayos, which are of two kinds; the one 
equal to only four maravedis, and ordinarily called 
quarta; the other double this, and called double 
quarta: and lastly the maravedis. It must be 
observed, that in Spain they have new money 
and old; the old current in Sevil, Cadiz, Anda- 
lusia, &c, is worth 25 per cent. more than 
the new current at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebastian, 
&c. This difference is owing to their king 
Charles Il. who, to prevent the exportation of 
money, raised it 25 per cent, which however he 
was able to effect only in part, several provinces 
still retaining the ancient rate. 


Value and proportion of the Spanish coin. 


Quarto, 4 maravedis 
Octavo, or double quarta, 8 maravedis 


Rial, old plata, equal to 0 O 63 
Piece of eight, or piastre 0 4 6 
Pistole ‘ 016 9.3 


Portuguese coins.—Those of gold are the moeda 
@oro, or as we call it, moidore, which is properly 
their pistole; above this are doppio moedas or 
double pistoles, and quadruple species equal to 
five pistoles. ~The silver coins are the crusada, — 
pataca, or piece of eight, and vintem, of which 
they have two sorts, the one silver and the other 
billon. The ree is of copper, which serves them in 
accompts as the maravedis do the Spaniards. 


‘Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of a farthing 


sterling 


'.Vintem. 20 res - 


Cruzada, 26 vintems. 


ES... 
-“Mi-moeda, or half-pistole 013 6 
Moeda d’oro, or pistole - 1-7. on 
Doppio moeda, or double pistole $14 6 
Ducat of fine gold 615 0 


Besides the above, they have also pieces of gold 
of the value of 3/. 12s., 12. 165., and other subdi- 
visions. 

Dutch coins.—Those: of silver are crowns or 
dollars, ducatoons, florins, and schellings, each of 
which has its diminution. The stiver is of billon: 
the duyt and penny, of copper. 


“2, <8. an 
Ducat of Holland OD va 
Ducatoon 0 5 5.59 
Patagon, or rix dollar 0 4 4.28 
The three-guilder piece, or sixty sti- : 
vers 0 5 2.46 
The guilder-florin, of twenty stivers 0 1 8.08 
The lion dollar 0 3 7.00 


The schelling goes for six stivers, and the ortke 
is the fourth part of a stiver. 
Flemish coins.—Those of gold are imperials, 
rides, or philips, alberts, and crowns; those of sil- 
ver are philips, rix dollars, patagons, schellings, 
and guldens ; and those of copper, “ime: 7 
e Se e 
Groat, 8 patards 


Single stiver 0 0 If 


\ 
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pal 4 Li.sinitd: 
Schetling 0+:0.: 72 
Gulden °O 2 0 
Rix dollar, dollar, patagon 0 4 6 
Imperial O11 9 


The German, Dutch, and French coins are cur- 
rent here. 

German coins.—-Those of gold are ducats, which 
are of various kinds, oboli of the Rhine, and flovins: 
of this last kind there are some likewise of silver, 
besides rix dollars, and izelottes, which are all of 
that metal. 


Ducat of the bishop of Bamberg | 

Ducat of Hanover 

Ducat of Brandenburg 

Ducatoon of Cologn 

Rix dollar or patagon of Cologa 

Rix dollar or patagon of Liege 

Rix dollar of Mentz | 

Rix dollar of Fraukfort RY 

Rix dollar of the Palatinate of Nuremberg 

Rix dollar of Lunenburg 

Old rix dollar of Hanover 

Old bank dollar of Hamburg 

Rix dollar of Lubeck 

Gulden of Hanover 

Gulden of Zell 

Gulden of Brandenburg 3.81 

Gulden of Saxony 4.12 
Italian coins. —The several states of Italy have se- 

veral current moneys, though there are some com- 

mon to all, such as the pistole of gold, and the du- 

eatoon and florin of silver, which are of various 

weights, fineness, &c. The coins peculiar to Rome 


DH W HO DLS SSP DPA RNOCOS 
WP TAA DAWN WTA WW O gq 

: : 7 

=I 


are the julios of silver, the pignatelle of billon, and. 


the bayoco, demi-bayoco, and quadrine of copper. 


Venice has its sequins of gold ; its justins, or du- 
catoéns, and derlingues, of silver: Naples its car- 
lins: Genoa, its croisats: Savoy and Piedmont, 
‘lys, or silver: this last state has its papyroles and 
cavales of billon. ' hee 
Gold coins of Italy. 
$id, 
The sequin of Venice 9 5.41 
The old Italian pistole . 16 7.6-- 
Pistole of Rome, Milan, Venice, Flo- — 
rence, Savoy, Genoa Pe 16.6.7 
Double ducat of Genoa, Venice, and ~~ - : 
Florence YS" OTE 
Single ducat of the same places 9 3.8 
Silver coins. 
The old ducat of Venice 3. 4.50 
The ducat of Naples ; 3 4.43 
The ducat of Florence or Leghorn’ 5 4.62 
The tarin, or fifth part of the ducat of 
Naples 0 8.09 
The carlin, or tenth part - 0 4.04 
The escudi, or crown, of Rome, or © 
piece of ten julios, or one hundred 
bayocos 5d 
The teston of Rome, or piece of three 
. julios 146.592 
The julio of Rome 0 6.10 
The croisat of Genoa 6 6.74% 
Justine of Venice en aye 
Derelingue, one-fourth of the justine 1 2 


Swiss coins.—-Are ratzes and blazes of billon: 
the ratz equal to 2 of a penny sterling: and the 
blaze of Leme, nearly equal to the ratz. 


- The golden ducat 


The German, French, and Italian coins, are cur- 


» gent here. 


Polish coins. 


& 


The old silver dollar of Dantzic 
The old rix dollar of Thorn 
The rix dollar of Sigismund III. and 
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Uladislaus IV. kings of Poland 4 
Abra L 
Roup 4 : 
Groch 08 

Danish coins. 

; s. d. 
The gold ducat 9 3.2 
The horse 1 14% 
The four mark-piece 2 8,23 

_ Marc lubs 1 6 
Schesdal, or two marks 3 0 

_ Rix mark 0 11 
Slet mark 0 9 


- Swedish coins——Those of copper are the rous- 
tique, alluvre, mark, and money. 


s. d. 
A gold ducat is equal to 9 32 
An eight-mark piece of silver 7 2 
A four-mark piece 24 
A christine 11 
Caroline 154 


The Swedish money properly so called isa kind 
of copper, cut into little square pieces, or plates, 
about the thickness of three English crowns, and 
stamped at the four corners with the Swedish 
arins; and current in Sweden for a rix dollar, or 
piece of eight. 

Muscovite coins.—The proper coins of Muscovy 
are, 


$. a. 
The copec of gold, worth I 64. 
Copec of silver, or denaing ated ab 
Polusk O Of ° 
. Motofske ; O O02. 
The ruble of silver, valued at 4 6 


The cheroonitz of gold, called ducat by 
foreigners 9 6 
Turkish coins——The gold coins are zingerlees, 

worth two dollars two-thirds; and tomilees, worth 

two dollars and a half, reckoning each dollar at 

108 ‘aspers; the sultani, xeriff, and chequeens, 

each worth about 9s, 4d., 5d., or 6d., sterling. 
The silver ones are the asper, worth a trifle 

more than a farthing sterling; and the para, or 

medin, worth three aspers. Es 
Coins of the coast of Barbary.—Though the gene- 

ral currency im these parts is Spanish dollars, 

French crowns, Hungarian ducats, and the Tar- 

kish golden sultanins, there are some coins struck 

by the kings or deys'in their different territories. | 
At Morocco, the metacals are a sort of gold du- 
cats made by the Jews at their pleasure, so that 
their standard is very uncertain, ; 
There are also the blanquille of silver, worth 

Q4d.; and the filours of copper, eight of which go 

to a blanquille. 
At Algiers, the gold coins are sultanins and as- 

pers; and burbas, of which six go to an asper. The 
dubla is silver, and worth about 4s. 6d. The rubie, 

median, and zian, are of gold, the first equal to 55 

aspers, or ls. 9d. and the last 100 aspers. 

At Tunis, they have sultanins of gold, but hea- 
vier by one-third than those of Constantinople : 
the nasura of silver, cut nearly square: and da- 
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bias and burbas, of the same value-with those of 
Algiers. 


- Persian coins.—Are either of silver or copper: 
of the first kind are the 
s. dd. 
Abassi, equal to 1 4 
Mamoudi - 0 84 
Shakee 0 44 


The copper coins'are the casbequi, or cabsequi, 
equal to 5-12ths of a penny sterling. The telac, 
or ‘cherasis, is of gold, but it has no currency 
among the merchants, being only a medal struck 
by every king of Persia upon his accession to the 
crown. | 

Chinese. coins. Throughout the’ kingdom of 
China and Tonquin there are not properly any 
edins struck ; instead of these they cut their gold 
and silver into little pieces, of different weights : 
those of gold are called goltschuts ;' those of silver 
the natives call leam, the Por tuguése taels. “Be- 
side these they have a small money of lead mixed 
with the scum of copper, having holes inthe tele 
dle to string them on for the ease of numbering 
this species is called caxa, cas, and pitis; and Ke 
string, which usually holds 200, is called santa. 
There are two sorts of goltschuts, the one of 
32- and 1-7th ounces, and the other but half as 
much. The tael, or leam, is equal to 6s. $d. ster- 
ling. "The caxa, cas, or pites, is one-third of a 
farthing; 300,000 of them are only worth about 
56 guiiders and 5 stivers of Holland. 

Coins of Japan.—The Japanese strike coupants 
both of gold and silver; and copper pieces with 
holés in the middle, like those of China, six hun- 
dred of which make the tae!...The other moneys, 
which they cut,. like’ the Chinese, of different 
weights, are chiefly three: the largest of the weight 
of six reals, viz. 48 taels, the tael equivalent to 75 
Duatch-stivers; the second equal to six and a half, 
and. the third to 1 and 1-16th. 

‘Coupant of gold weighs one ounce six drachms; 
its figure is a long oval, the longest diameter about 
four inches, and ‘the: dhortest half an inch: worth 
61. 12s. 6d. 

Other coupants of gold, near one-third of the 
former, amounting to about 21. 4s. 2d. Coupant 
of silver current at 4s. 6d. 

Copper money seven-twelfths of a farthing. 

~ Coins of Siam—In the dominions of. Siam are 
struck gold pieces five or six grains heavier than 
the half pistole of. Spain: but these are rather 
pieces of curiosity than of use in commerce, 
Their silver coin-is the tical or baat: the dimi- 
nutions of which are the mayon or seling, 3 of 9 
tical; the fouang, 4 of the mayon; the page, 4 of 
the fouang; and clam £ of thé page; there are also 
sompays, in value 4 a “fouang. The tical weighs 
3 gross and 23 grains, which, reckoning the ounce 
of silver at oe louis tournois, is 32 sols and 4 de- 
niers of that money, as it weighs near half an 
ounce. 

Coins of the coasts and islands of the Indies.--The 
principal, and those most generally current, are 
pagodos, rupees, larins, fanos or fanoms, and cou- 
pans, each of which are struck both of gold and 
silver... Besides these, there are also particular 
eoins: as. at Goa, St. fi himaee sd of gold; at Surat, 
Agra, and the rest of Indostan, the ‘pecha, or pes- 
sa,,and doudus, all of copper; the basarucos and 
chedas, of tin. The gold pagodo is common on 
all the coasts of Coromandel, and almost the only © 
one in use in the trade carried on there. ‘The 


English'make them at Fort St. George, and the 
Dutch at Negapatam, of the same standard and 
weight with those of the country. ‘The value is 
5s.’ The value of the silver-pagodo is very diffe- 
rent: the smallest are worth eight tangas, reckon- 
ing the tanga at 90 or 100 basarucos; 8s. 

The gold rupee is worth I/. 11s. 6d, 

Silver rupee varies it fiieness'and value. There — 
are three kinds current, viz. rupée sicca, worth’at 
Bengal, 2s. 11d. 

Rupee of Madras; 2s. 53d. 

Rupee of Surat, 2s. 3d. 

This is'to be understood of the new rupees ; ; for 
as to the old ones of each Kind, their value is léss ; 
those of Madras are but equal tols. Lid: those’of 
Surat 2s. and the siccas Qs. 4d. 

Larin, in form of a cylinder, bent in'two, and * - 
flatted at each end, worth 9d. 
‘Fanomis of gold are of different fineness, werent: 
and value. The heaviest are dof werth’ above 5d. 
er 52d. and the lightest little more than five far- 
things. 

The silver 
above 2d. 

St. Thomas, equal to 9s. 

Pecha or pessa of copper, worth sb ott td, 

Doudou, somewhat less than dd. 

‘Basaruco, 1-5th of a farthing, 

Cheda of pewter is of two kinds: the one ‘octa- 
gonal, current at 13d. . / 

‘The other round, at ‘Sd. ' 

“FA 'the dominions of the Great Mogul are rupees, 
mamoudas, and pechas; the first, both of gold and 
silver; the "second of silver alone ; and: the third’of 
copper. There are others struck by the princes | 
tributary to hina, pare ularly a silver piece: of the © 
king of Matoucha, ‘worth’ 3d, a silver piece of the 
king of Ogden, worth 6d. a gold piece of the king — 
of Achem, worth 11. 3s. a gold piece of the king 
of Macasser, taken for a Builder. ; 

’ Shells uirent for coin are, 1. ay de brought 
from the Maldives, and pass for 3; 0f a pemiy — 
sterling. The natives of the coast of Africa call 
them bouges. 2. Porcelaine, in America, a shell 
nearly on the same footing with the cowrie. 3. 
Zimbi, current particularly inthe kingdoms of An~ _ 
gola and Congo, 

Fruits. current for coin are, 1. Cacao, among 
the Americans, fifteen of which are esteemed equi- 
valent to a Spanish rial. 2. Maize, which has — 
ceased to be current since the discovery of Ame- ; 
rica by the Europeans. 3, Almonds, used in the 
East Indies, where eowries are not current. The — 
value of these is higher or lower, according as the 
yearis more or less favourable to this fruit; ina 
common year, an almond is worth apenba: -20th 
part of a farthing. 

‘For more on the subject of this article we would — 
refer to Dr. Kelly’s elaborate work, The Universal 
Cambist, just published. 

Money (Paper). See Bank. 

MO/NEYBAG. s. (money and bag.) Alege 
purse (Shakspeare). 

MO'NEYBOX. s. (money and box.) Av till; 
repository of ready coin. 

MO'NEYCHANGER. s.__ (money ide ; 
change: ) A broker of-money (Arbuthnot). 5 

MO/NEYED. a. (from money.) Rich in _ 
money : .often.used. in opposition to. those whoe 
are Ee of lands.( Locke). 


MO/NEYER. s. (from money.) 


fanoms are not worth at most 
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MON : 
that deals in money; a banker. 2. A coiner 
of money. _ 


-MO'NEYLESS. a. (from money.) Want- 


| maprecy. penniless. (Swift). 


O/NEYMATTER. s. (money and mat- 
ter.) Account of debtor and creditor (Arbuth- 
not). ; 

‘MO’ NEYSCRIVENER. s. (money and 
scrivener.) One who raises money for others 
(Arhuihnot). 

MO’NEYSWORTH.s. (money and worth.) 
Something valuable (L’Esérange). ; 
“MO/’NGCORN. s. 
corn.) Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 

MO/NGER. s. (manzene, Saxon, a trader.) 
A dealer; a seller (Hudibras). 

_MONGOZ, in mastiology. See Lemur. 

MO'NGREL. a. (from mang, Saxon, or 
mengen, to mix, Dutch.) Of a mixed breed. 

MONILIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order fungi, consisting of monili- 
form filaments clustered into a head. Six 
species ; of which four are stipitate, and two 
sessile: most of them indigenous to our own 
country. 

MONILIFORM, in natural history, bead- 
ed like a necklace. ve pe: 

MONIMA, a beautiful woman of Miletus, 
whom Mithridates the Great married. When 
his affairs grew desperate, Mithridates ordered 
his wives to destroy themselves. Monima at- 
tempted _ to 2 Diet herself, but when her 
efforts were unavailing, she ordered one of her 
attendants to stab her. 

MO’/NIMENT,s. (from moneo, Latin.) It 
seems to signify inscription in Spenser. 

To MO’NISH. v.a. (moneo, Latin.) Toad- 
monish (Ascham). ‘ 

_MO/NISHER. s. (from monish.) An ad- 
monisher ; a monitor, 
_MONI'TION. s. (moniéio, Latin.) 1. In- 
formation; hint (Holder). 2. Instruction ; 
document (1 Esérange). 

MO’/NITOR. s. (Latin.) One who warns 
of faults, or informs of duty. It is used of an 
upper scholar in a school commissioned by the 
master to look to the boys (Locke). 

MO'NITORY. a. (monitorius, Lat.) Con- 
veying useful instruction ; giving admonition. 

Mo’nirory. s. Admonition; warning 
(Bacon). ; 

MONK anciently denoted a person who 
retired from the world to give himself up wholly 
to God, and to live in solitude and abstinence. 
The word is derived from the Latin monachus, 
and that from the Greek poveyes, solitary; of 
jzovec, Solus, alone. 

The original of monks seems to have been 
this: the persecutions which attended the first 
ages of the gospel forced some christians to re- 


tire from the world, and live in deserts and 


places most private and unfrequented, in hopes 


of finding that peace and comfort among beasts 
which were denied them among men. And. 
this being the case of some very extraordinary 


persons, their example. gave so much reputa- 
tion. to retirement, that the practice was con- 
tmued when the reason of its commencement 


(manz, Saxon, and 
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ceased. After the empiré became christian, 
instances of this kind were numerous; and 
those whose security had’ obliged them to live 
separately and apart, became afterwards united 
into societies. We may also add, that the 
mystic theology, which gained ground towards 
the close of the third century, contributed to 
produce the same effect, and to drive men into 
solitude for the purposes of enthusiastic de. 
votion. : . 

The monks, at least the ancient ones, were 
distinguished into solitaries, ccénobites, and 
sarabaites. ‘The solitary are those who live’ 
alohe in places remote from all towns and 
habitations of men, as do still some of the 
hermits.—The ccenobites are those who live 
in community with several others in the same 
house, and under the same superiors.— The 
sarabaites were strolling monks, having no fix- 
ed rule or residence. 

The houses of monks again were of two 
kinds, viz. monasteries and laura, (See Mo- 
NASTERY and Laura.) Those we ‘call 
monks now-a-days are ccenobites, who live 
together in a convent or monastery, who make 
vows of living according to a certain rule es- 
tablished by the founder, and wear a habit, 
which distinguishes their order, ‘Those that 
are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are most 
properly called monks, sonachi ; as the Char- 
treux, Benedictines, Bernardines, &c. The 


‘Mendicants, or those that beg, as the Capu- 


chins and Franciscans, are more properly called 
religious and friars; though the names. are 
frequently confounded. 

The first monks were those of St. Antony; 
who, towards the close of the fourth century, 
formed them intoa regular body, engaged them 
to live in. society with each other, and pre- 
scribed.to them fixed rules for the direction of 
their conduct. These regulations, which An- 
tony had made in Egypt, were soon introduced 
into Palestine and Syria by his disciple Hi- 
Jarion. Almost about the same’ time, Aones 
or Eugenius, with their companions Gaddanas 
and Azyzas, instituted the moviastie order In 
Mesopotamia and the adjacent countries ; “and 
their example was followed with such rapid 
success, that in a short time the whole east 
was filled with a lazy set of mortals, who 
abandoning all human connections, advan- 


‘tages, pleasures, and. concerns, wore out a Jan- 
‘guishing-and miserable life, amidst the hard- 


ships of want, and various kinds of suftering, 
in order to arrive at a more close and rapturous 
communication with God and angels. 

From the east this gloomy institution passed 
into the west, and first into Italy and. its 
neighbouring islands; though it is uncertain 
who transplanted it thither. “St. Martin, the 
celebrated bishop of Tours, erected the first 
monasteries in Gaul, and recommended this 
religious solitude with such power and efficacy, 
both by his instructions and his example, that 
his funeral is said to have been attended by no 
less than 2000 monks, From hence the mo- 
nastic discipline extended gradually its progress 
through the other provinces and countries of 
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Europe. There were besides the monks of St. 
Basil (called in the east calogeri, from xados 
yeewy, good old man), and those of St. Jerom, 
the hermits of St. Augustine, and afterwards 
those of St. Benedict and St. Bernard; at 
length came those of St. Francis and St. Do- 
minic, with a legion of others ; all which see 
under their proper heads, 

Anciently the monks were al] laymen, and 
were only distinguished from the rest of the 
people by a particular habit and an extraordi- 
nary devotion, Not only the monks were pro- 
hibited the priesthood, but even. priests were. 
expressly prohibited from becoming monks, as 
appears from the letters of St.Gregory. Pope 
Syricius was the first who called them to the 
clericate, on occasion of some great scarcity of 
priests, that the church was then supposed to 
labour under: and since that time the priest- 
hood has been usually united to the monastieal 
profession in Roman catholic countries. 

Monk FISH, in ichthyology. See Squa- 
LUS. 

Monk’s-MoOD, in botany. See Acont- 
TUM. 

Mownk’s RHUBARB. See RuMEX. . 

MONKERY. s. (from monk.) The monas- 
tic life. 

MONKEY, in mastiology. See Simra. 

MonkKEY FLOWER, in botany, See Mr- 
MULUS. 

MonkKEY’s BEARD. See ADANSONIA. 

MONKISH. a. (from monk.) Monastic; 
pertaining to monks (Smith). : 

MONMOUTH, the capital of the county 
of Monmouth in England, 129 miles from 
London.—It has its name from its situa- 
tion at the conflux of the Monow or Mynwy, 
and the Wye, over each of which it has a 
bridge, and a third over the Frothy.—Here 
was a castle in William the Conqueror’s time, 
which Henry III. took from John baron of 
Monmouth. It afterwards came to the house 
of Lancaster, who bestowed many privileges 
upon the town. Here Henry V. surnamed of 
Monmouth, was born. The famous historian 
Geoffrey was also born at this place. Formerly 
it gave the title of earl to the family of Carey, 
and of duke to king Charles the second’s eldest 
natural son ; but now of ear] to the Mordaunts, | 
who are also earls of Peterborough. It is a 
populous and well built place, and carries on a 
considerable trade with Bristol by means of the 
Wye. It has a weekly market, and three fairs, 
In 1801 the number of inhabited houses in 
Monmouth was 638, of inhabitants 3,345, of 
electors about 800. Lat. 51.49 N. Lon. 
2.46 W. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land ; anciently reckoned a part of Wales, but 
in Charles the Second’s time taken into the Ox- 
ford circuit, and made an English county. It 
is bounded on the north by Herefordshire, on 
the east by Gloucestershire, on the south by 
the river Severn, and on the west by the Welch 
counties of Brecknock and Glamorgan. Its 
extent from north to south is about thirty 


miles, from east to west twenty-six, and in 
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circumference 110. It is subdivided into six 


hundreds; and contains seven market-towns, _ 


127 parishes. In 1801 it contained 8,948 
houses, and 9,903 families; the whole popu~. 
lation amounting to 45,582 persons, It sends 
only three members to parliament, that is, one 
for Monmouth, and two for the county. The 
air is tenfperate and healthy; and the soil fruit- 
ful, though mountainous and woody. ‘The 
hills feed sheep, goats, and horned cattle ; and’ 
the valleys produce plenty of grass and corn. 
This county is extremely well watered by, 
several fine rivers; for, besides the Wye, 
which parts it from Gloucestershire, the 
Mynow, which runs between it and Here~" 
fordshire, and the Rumney, which divides it 
from Glamorganshire, it has, peculiar to itself,’ 
the Usk, which enters this county a. little 
above Abergavenny, runs ‘mostly southward, 
and falls into the Severn by the mouth of the 
Edwith ; which last river rans from north to 
south in the western side of the county, All 
these rivers, especially the Wye and Usk,’ 
abound with fish, particularly salmon and 
trout. © ; 
MONNIER (Peter Charles Le), was born at 
Paris on the 20th of November !715. The pro- 
fession of his father, or the rank which he held in 
society, we hare not learned ; and we are equally 
ignorant of the mode in which he educated his. 
son. All that we know is that young Monnier, 
from his earliest years, devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy; and that when only six~ 
teen years of age, he made his first observation, 
viz. of the opposition of Saturn. At the age 
of twenty he was nominated a member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, In the 
year 1735 he accompanied Maupertuis in the 
celebrated expedition to Lapland, to measure a’ 
degree of latitude. In 1748 he went to Scot- 
land with lord Macclesfield, to observe the an-- 
nular eclipse of the sun, which was most visi= 
ble in that country ; and he was the first astro- 
nomer who had the pleastre to measure the’ 
diameter of the moon on the disk of the sun. 
Louis XV, it is well known, was extremely 
fond of astronomy, and greatly honoured its 
professors : he loved and esteemed Le Monnier.: 
“© ] have seen the king himself (says Lalande) 


come out of his cabinet, and look around for 


Le Monnier; and when his younger brother 
was presented to. him on his appointment to 


> 


the office of first physician, his majesty was _ 


leased to wish him the merit and reputation 
of his brother the astronomer.” All the re-, 


markable celestial phenomena were always _ 


observed by the king, in company with Le’ 
Monnier.. Thus he observed with him. at his‘ 


chateau of St. Hubert, the two celebrated. 
transits of Venus through the disk of the ‘sun — 
in the years 1761 and 1769 ; as appears from 


the Memoirs of the Royal Parisian Academy 
of Sciences. It well deserves to be here re- 


corded in what manner the king behaved dur- — 


ing these important observations, and how 


little he disturbed his astronomers (the cele- 


brated La Condamine being likewise permitted 
to observe the transit in his presence) in this. 
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occupation; the proper time for which, if per- 
mitted to pass by, could not be'recalled. Le 
~ Monnier relates in his Dissertation, that “his 
majesty perceiving that we judged the. last 
contacts to be of the greatest importance, a 
- profound silence at that moment reigned 
around us.” At the transit of Venus in 1760, 
~ the king allowed the marquis de Chabert, an 


intelligent and expert naval officer, who was » 


just returned from a literary voyage to the Le- 
vant, to assist at the observation. Ina court 
like that of Louis XV. so scrupulously ob- 
servant of etiquette, these ‘will be allowed to 

- have been most distinguished marks of honour, 
and of royal favour and condescension. 

In the year 1750, Le Monnier was ordered 
to draw a meridian at the royal chateau of 
Bellevue, where the king frequently made 
observations. The monarch on this occasion 
rewarded him with a present of 15,000 livres; 
but Le Monnier applied this sum of money 
likewise in a manner that redounded to the 
honour of his munificent sovereign and of his 
country, by procuring new and accurate in- 
struments, with which he afterwards made his 
best and most remarkable observations. In 
1742 the king gave him in Paris Rue de la 
Poste, a beautiful free dwelling, where, till 
the breaking out of the revolution, he resided, 
and pursued his astronomical jabours, and 
where his instruments in part yet remain. 
Some of them the present French government 
has, at the instance of Lalande, purchased for 
the National Observatory. In 1751 the king 
presented him with a block of marble, eight 
feet in height, six feet in breadth, and fifteen 

“inches in thickness, to be used for fixing 
his mural quadrant of five feet. This mar- 
ble wall, together with the instruments ap- 
pending to it, turns on a large brass ball aud 
socket, by which the quadrant may be directed 
from south to north; thus serving to rectify 
the large mural quadrant of eight feet, which 
is immoveably made fast to a wall towards the 
south. 

With these quadrants Le Monnier observed, 
for the long period of forty years, the moon 
with unwearied perseverance at all hours of the 
night. It is requisite, to be a diligent astrono- 
mer, to be able to conceive to what numberless 
inconyeniencies the philosopher is exposed dur- 
ing an uninterrupted series of lunar observa- 
tions. As the moon during a revolution ma 
pass through the meridian at all hours of: the 
day or night; the astronomer who, day after 
day, prosecutes such observations, must be 
tei at all, even the most inconvenient, 

ours, and sacrifice to them his sleep and all 
his enjoyments. How secluded from all the 

_ pleasures of social intercourse, and how fatigu- 
ing sucha mode of life is, those astronomers, 


indeed, know not who then only set their: 


pendulum clocks in motion, when some of the 
— of the sun, moon, or of the satellites 
of Jupiter, are to be viewed. At this time, 
- and in the present state of the science, these 
are just the most insignificant observations ; 
and an able astronomer, weli supplied with 
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accurate instruments, may every day, if he take 
into his view the whole of his profession, make 
more important and more necessary observa- 
tions. © : 

Le Monnier was Lalande’s preceptor, and 
worthy of such a scholar; and he promoted 
his studies by his advice, and by every other 
means in his power. Le Monnier’s penetrat« 
ing mind, indeed, presaged in young Tatstele 
then only sixteen years old, what in the sequel 
has been so splendidly confirmed. In his 
twentieth year he became, on the recom- 
mendation of his preceptor, a member of the 
Royal Academy: and in 1752 he was proposed 
by him as the fittest person to be sent to Ber~ 
lin, to make with La Caille’s, who had been 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope, correspondent 
observations, for the purpose of determining 
the parallaxes cf the moon, then but imper- 
fectly known... Le Monnier lent his pupil for 
this expedition his mural quadrant of five feet. 
His zeal for astronomy knew no bounds. | For 
this reason Lalande, in his Notice des Travaux 
du C. Le Monnier, says of himself: «* Je suis 
moi-meme le principal resultat de son zele 
pour l’astronomie.” 

Le Monnier was naturally of a very irritable 
temper: as ardently as he loved his friends, so 
easily could he be offended; and his hatred 
was then implacable. Lalande, as he himself - 
expresses it, had the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of his beloved preceptor; and he 
never after could regain his favour. But La- 
lande’s gratitude and respect for him -always 
continued undiminished, and were on every 
oceasion with unremitting constancy publicly 
‘declared: patiently he endured from him un- 
deserved ill treatment; so-much did he love 
and esteem his instructor and master to the day 
of his death. ‘* | havé not ceased to exclaim 
(writes Lalande), as Diogenes exclaimed to his 
master Antisthenes, You cannot find a stick 
strong enough to drive me away from you!” 

What a noble trait-in the character of La- 
lande, who in 1797 wrote likewise an eulogium 
on Le Monnier in the style of a grateful pupil, 
penetrated with sentiments of profound vene- 
ration and esteem for his beloved master; but 
Le Monnier would not read it. This is not- 
the place to give a circumstantial account of 
this intricate quarrel; we shall only further 
remark, that Lalande was the warm friend and 
admirer of the no less eminent astronomer La 
Caille, whom Le Monnier mortally hated. 
An intimate friendship likewise subsisted be- 
tween Le Monnier and D’Alembert; but La« 
lande had no friendly intercourse with the lat- 
ter. 

Among the scholars of Le Monnier ma 
likewise be reckoned Henwart, the celebrated 
geometrician and professor of mathematics at 
Utrecht; who, in a letter to Von Zach, as- 
tronomer to the duke of Saxe Gotha, dated 
the 26th of May, 1797, says, ‘* Le Monnier is 
a penetrating and philosophical astronomer: I 
learned much from him in Paris; though I 
lodged with the late De I’Isle, where I fre- 
quently made observations in oe with 
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Messier. Le Monnier was the friend of 
D’Alembert; and consequently an opposer of 
Lalande.” ) . éteey 
This great man, who had, for some years, 
ceased to exist either for the science of astrono- 
my, or for the comfort of his friends, died at 
Lizeaux, in the province of Normandy, in 
1799, aged 84 years. He left behind him 
some valuable manuscripts, and a number of 
good observations ; with respect to which he 
had always been very whimsical, and of which 
in his latter years he never would publish any 
thing. He had by hima series of lunar ob- 
servations, and a multitude of observations of 
the stars, for a catalogue of the stars, which he 
had announced so early as the year 1741. The 
more he was requested to communicate Ins ob- 
servations, the more obstinate he became; he 
even threatened to destroy them. At the 
breaking out of the revolution, Lalande was 
greatly alarmed for the safety of these papers ; 
he wished, to preserve them from destruction, 
and made an attempt to get them into his pos- 
session ; but all his endeavours were in vain. 
He. was only able to learn that Le Monnier 
had hidden them under the roof of his house. 
Le Monnier having been first seized with a fit 
of the apoplexy so early as the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1791, Lalande apprehended, lest, if no one 
except himself should know where he had hid- 
den his papers, the infirm old man might pers 
haps have himself forgot it. He hopes, how- 
- ever, that La Grange, who married his second 
daughter, may have some information concern- 
ing them. Le Monnier left behind him no 
son. 
MONNIERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order pentandria. Calyx five- 
parted, the upper division long; .corol rmgent; 
filaments two; the upper with two anthers, 
lower with three; capsules five, one-seeded. 
One species only ; a Guiana plant, with forked 
stem ; ternate leaves; white, spiked flowers. 

MONOCEROS, unicorn, in astronomy, a 
southern constellation formed by Hevelius, 
containing in his catalogue 19 stars, and in the 
Britannic catalogue 31, viz. 0.0.0.7.10.14. 

-MONOCEROS, in zoology. See Mono- 
DON. i ot ? ' 

MONOCHORD, a_ musical instrument 
wherewith to try the variety and proportion of 
musical sounds. ' 

The monochord,. according to Boethius, is 
an instrument invented by Pythagoras, for 
measuring geometrically, or by lines, the quan- 
tities and proportions of sounds, 

The ancient monochord was composed of a 
rule divided and. subdivided into divers parts, 
whereon there was a string pretty well stretch- 
ed upon two bridges at each extreme thereof. 
In the middle between both was a moveable: 
bridge, called magas, by means of which, in 
applying it to the different divisions of the line, : 
the sounds were found to be in the same pro- 
portion to one another, as the divisions of the: 
line cut by the bridge were. . 

‘The monochord 1s also called the harmoni-. 
cal canon, or canonical rule; because serving 
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to measure the degrees of gravity, and acute~ 
ness of sounds. Ptolemy examines his: har- 
monical intervals by the monochord. - 

There . are. also, monochords with divers 
strings, and a multitude of fixed bridges; but - 
the use of all these: may .be supplied by one 
single. moveable bridge; by only shifting it 
under a new chord or string, which is: placed 
in the middle, and represents the entire sound, 
or open note, answering to all the divisions on 
the other bridges. 

When the chord. was divided into equal 
parts, so. that the terms were as } and J, they 
called them. unisons; if they were as 2 to I, 
octaves, or, diapasons; when they were as 
8 to 2, fifths, or-diapentes; if they were as 
4to 3, they called them: fourths, or diates 
sarons; if the terms were as 5 to 4y diton, or a 
greater third ; ifias 6 to 5, a demi-diton, or a 
lessen third ; lastly, rf as 24 to 25, demi-diton; 
or diesis. 

The monochoid, being thus divided, was 
properly what they calla system, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the dif- 
ferent divisions of the monochord. 

Lord Stanhope, who has paid much atten- 
tion to the subject of musical temperament, 
has given the following description of a new ~ 
monochord : 

1) The wire is made of steel, which does 
not keep continually lengthening, like brass or 
iron. 2. Tie whole wire forms one straight — 
horizontal: line, so. that the moveable bridge 
can be moved without altering the tension of 
the wire; which is not the case when the wire 
pulls downwards on the bridges. 3. The ends — 
of the wire are not twisted round the two ° 
stout steel pins that keep it stretched; but 
each end of the wire is soft soldered in along — 
groove formed in a piece of steel, which goes — 
over its corresponding pin. 4, One of these 
two. steel pins is strongly fastened by a brass 
slider, which is moved by means of a screw 
with very fine threads, this screw having a 
large micrometer head minutely divided on: its 
edge, and a corresponding nonius;\ whence 
the tension of the wire may be very exactly 
adjusted.. 5. A-slider is fixed across the top 
of the moveable bridge, and is moved by means — 
of anotherscrew with very fine threads. 6, The 
slider is adjusted to the steel rod or seale, by 
means of mechanical contact against project- 
ing pieces of steel firmly fixed on that steel 
scale, at the respective distances specified in 
the monochord table. 7, Each bridge carries: — 
a metallic finger, which keeps the wire close 
to the top of such bridge, while the remainder 
of the wire is made to vibrate... 8. The vibra- ~ 
tions of the wire are produced. by touching it 
with a piece of cork with the same elastic force, 
and always at the distance of one inch from 
the immoveable bridge: , ae 

The Stanhope monochord, though very in- 
geniously constructed, is in some respects in- _ 
ferior to’ the monochord contrived by Mr, At-) 
wood. In this gentleman’s apparatus the string: 
hangs vertically, its tension being regulated by- 
a weight suspended at its lower extremity, a 
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little below the place where. the. string comes 
into contact with a fixed pulley ;. the length of 
the string is terminated at top by a. horizon- 
tal edge: the other point of. termination, 
which in the common menoclord, as well as 
in many musical instruments, and im the Stan- 
‘hope monochord, is a bridge over which the 
string is stretched, is in this construction ef- 
fected by two steel edges vertically placed, that 
are capable of approaching, or of receding 
from, one another, like the cheeks of a vice: 
these being fixed on a frame worked by micro- 
meter screws, can be easily moved in the verti- 
cal direction, so as to alter the lemgth of the 
string in any desired proportion: these edges 
are separated occasionally by a spring, im order 
to. let the string pass freely through, when its 
length is altered, and are closed again, so as to 
press the string slightly when that length is 
properly adjusted. By means of this construc- 
tion the alteration of the tending force, by the 
application of bridges, &c. is whielly avoided. 
The scale placed under the string of this mono- 
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chords divided into. 100 equal parts, and éach 
of these bya micrometer screw into 1000 equal 
parts ;.so that by the aid of a microscope ard 
a proper index, the length of a given ‘part of 
the string mav be adjusted om the monochord 
trie to the <dth part of its whole length: 
The following table contains the chief'scalés 
that have'hitherto been computed. In eolumn 
first is given the natural scale, or scale of per- 
fect intervals. The second column contains a 
new’ tempered scale, which seems better adapt- 
ed than any other to keyed instruments, when 
chiefly designed for lesson-playing, or playing - 


without accompaniments. The third isa scale 
proposed by Mr. Emerson, in his Mechanics, 
aud since recomitiended by Mr. Jones in his 
Physiological Disquisitions, and by Mr. Ca- 
vallo in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1788. The fourth and fifth exhibit the systems 
of mean tones, and of equal harmony, calcu- 
lated by Dr. Smith for instruments of a more 
perfect construction than those now in use. 
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NB. Mr. Jones proposes :to have the two 
numbers which are denoted by stars respec- 
tively altered to the numbers 796 and 531. 


The method of cra any instrument by — 


‘means of the monochord jis as follows: First 
tune the C of the monochord to the concert 
pitch by means of a tuning-fork ; next, put 
the middle C of the instrument in. perfect 
unison with the C of the monochord: then 
move the sliding fret to. the next division on 
the scale, and proceed in the same manner 
_ with all the several notes and half notes within 
the compass of an octave. When this is done 
with accuracy, the other keys are all to be 
tuned, by comparing them with the octave 
which is already tempered.—The monochord 
is here supposed to be made to the pitch of C; 
but this may be varied at the will of the con- 
sinuctor., |, eae ae 
The curious reader who may wish for 
further information respecting the construction 
and use ef monochords will be highly gratified 
in perusing the appendix of Mr. Atwood’s 
Treatise on Rectilinear Motion, Mr. Jones’s 
ingenious and entertaining observations on the 
scale of music, monochord, &c. in his Physi- 
ological Disquisitions, Lord Stanhope’s Essay 
on tuning musical instruments, and some in- 
teresting papers by Lord Stanhope, Mr. Farey, 
and others, in various numbers of Tilloch’s 
Philosophical Magazine. See also TEMPER A- 
MENT, and Trumpet (Marine), in this 
work. . re oS 
~ MONOCOTYLEDONOUS ~PLANTS. 
Plants which have only one cotyledon or lobe 
in the seed; as grasses, palms, and liliaceous 
plants. Linnéus remarks that these are more 
properly acotyledonous, since the cotyledon 
continues within the seed. 
MONO'CULAR. Mono’cuLous,a, (xév0; 
and oculus.) One-eyed (Glanville). 
MONOCULUM. A name given: to the 
cecum or blind gut by Paracelsus, because per- 
forated only at one end. 
MONOCULUS. (monoculus, from pesves, 
one, and oculus, an eye.) Monopia. A very 
uncommon species of monstrosity, in which 
there is but one eye, and that mostly above the 
root of the nose. . 
This term however is bad and unclassical, as 
compounded of two languages. Monopia is, 
on this account, a far better word. 


MownocuLus, in zoology, a genus of the 


class insecta, order aptera... Legs from four to 
eight, formed for swimming and very long; 
body covered with a crust or shell divided into 
segments: antennas four, two, or none: eyes 
-one or two, approximate and fixed in the 
shell ; feelers four, in continual motion when 
swimming; the hind ones very small and 
hook-shaped. - Sixty-eight species, found 


chiefly in Europe, a few in India, com- 


monly in muddy waters or ditches, frequently 
in sea-waters, often parasitic on fuci, conferve, 
ulvze, and other aquatic plants: many of them 
inhabit our own ditches or sea-coasts. They 
cg be thus subdivided: .00 | 


With a single eye and crugtaceous body. 


# 
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B. With a single eye and bivalve shell; 
antennas branched. ; Peis 

C. With a single eye and bivalve shell: 
antennas simple. : 

_D. With a single eye and bivalve shell: 

antennas tufted at the tip. 

E.. With a single eye, and univalve shell : 
antennas two, y 

F, Shell univalve: eyes two, placed be- 


neath. 
G.. Shell. fivalve : eyes two, placed on the 
~~ baek. eT 
H. Shell birdies eyes two: antennas cas 
pillary. . ; 


The greater part are minute insects, re- 
quiring the assistance of a microscope to in- 
vestigate their separate organs; a few however 
deviate from this rule, and especially the two 
following : . 

1. M. polyphemus. Molucea or king-crab. 
Shell orbicular, the suture lunate and toothed 
behind: tail subulate and very long. In- 
habits India, and is the largest known insect, 
sometimes growing to four feet in length from 
tail to snout. It is said to be generally found 
in pairs, the male and female swimming to- 
gether. 

g. M. apus. Shell oblong, truncate and 
serrate behind; tail ending in two bristles. 
Inhabits Europe, and is found in the stagnant ° 
waters of our own country. | 

In the new zoological system of Cuvier, 
Lamark, and Latreille, this genus is removed 
from the class of insects, and in conjunction 
with the cancer and oniscus genera, consti- 
tute an additional class denominated crus- 
tacea, under which term we have given a 
detailed statement of the new arrangement. 
See the article CRUSTACEA. 

MONODON. Narwhal. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class mammalia, order cete. ‘Teeth 
two in the upper jaw, extending straight for- 
wards, long, spiral ; spiracle on the fore and up- 
per part of the head. One species only, M. mo- 
noceros. , Skin white, spotted.on the head 
with black ; without dorsal fin; two small 
pectoral fins: head small; eyes very minute. 
This animal is peculiarity distinguished from 
every other kind of whale by its. very long: 
horn-like tooth, which is perfectly straight, 
of a white or yellowish white colour, spirally 


wreathed throughout its whole length, and 


gradually tapering to a sharp point. It mea- 
sures from six to nine or ten feet in length, 
and proceeds from a socket on one side of © 
the upper jaw, having a large cavity at its 
base or root running through the greater part 
of its length. In the young animals, and oc- 
casionally in the full grown ones, especially” 
in the males, there are two of these teeth, 
sometimes nearly equal and sometimes very 
unequal in length, seated close to each other _ 
at the base, and running nearly in parallel lines 
to their extremity. The skin is smooth; and ~ 


there is a considerable depth of oil or blubber — 
beneath it. ‘— 


The narwhal chiefly inhabits the northern — 
parts of Davis's Straits; its food consists of the 
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smaller kinds of flat-fishes, actinia, medusz, 
and other marine animals. It is principally 
seen in the unfrozen spots of the northern seas 
towards the coasts. ‘To such places it resorts 
in multitudes for the conveniency of breath- 
ing, while at the same time it 1s certain of 
finding near the shores a due supply of food. 
It is taken by means of harpoons, and its 
flesh is eaten by the Greenlanders both raw, 
boiled, and dried: the intestines and oil are 


hunting horns, as well as the more im 
one of building tents and houses: be 
this animal was distinctly known to the natu- 
yalists of Europe they were held in high esti- 
mation, as the supposed horns of unicorns. 
Various medical virtues were also attributed 
to them, and they were even numbered among 
the articles of regal magnificence. A Danish 


throne is said to be still preserved in the castle. 


of Rosenberg composed entirely of narwhal’s 
teeth. rs 2 

A specimen of this-whale, measuring about 
eighteen feet, exclusive of the horn or tooth, 
was some time ago stranded on the coast of 
Lincolnshire, at no great distance from Bos- 
ton, and was said to have been taken alive ; so 
that the narwhal may, in consequence, be 
numbered among the rarer animals of British 
zoology. - 

Monopown spurtus. -Bastard narwhal. 
An animal nearly resembling the narwhal, but 
pethaps of a ated genus, is given under 
this name in the Fauna Groenlandica of Fa- 
-bricius. It has no. teeth in the mouth, but 
from the extremity of the upper mandible 


two-minute, conic, obtuse teeth project, a_ 


little curved at the tips, weak, and not above 
an inch long ; body elongated, cylindric, black : 
pectoral fins two, dorsal fin minute, tail hori- 
zontal. Its flesh and oil are considered as 
very purgative: inhabits the main ocean, sel- 
-dom approaching the shore. It has been very 
seldom taken alive, and must be ranked among 
the rarest of the whale or cete tribe. 
MONODY, in ancient poetry, a mournful 
kind of song, sung by a person all alone, to 
give vent to his grief. The word is derived 
from ovec, alone, and adw, Ising, 
 MONCECIA. (pores, and osxer, a house.) 
The name of the twenty-first class in the 
_Linnéan system ; Be prchettlitie the andro- 
gynous plants, or such as produce male and 
female flowers, on the same individual, with- 
Out any mixture of hermaphrodites. 
MONOGAMY. (compounded of proves, so- 
lus, and yauog marriage.) The state or con- 
dition of those who have only married once, 
or are restrained to a single wife. See Poty- 
GAMY. 
~ MONOGLOSSUM. (anc. geog.) A mart- 


town of the Hither India, situated on the - 


Sinus Canthi, into which the Indus empties 

Itself. Said to be Mangalor on the coast of 
Jalabar. Lon. 74 E. Lat. 3 N. 

LONOGRAM.. A character or cypher, 


eee 


composed of one, two, or more letters inter- 
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woven ;. being a kind. of _abbreviation of-3 
name, anciently used asa seal, badge, arms, &c. 
MONOGYNIA. (from. eve, alone, and 
yum, a woman.) The name of the first order 
or subdivision in each of the thirteen first 
classes of the Linnéan system, Comprehending 
such plants as have one pistil, or stigma only, 
ina flower. 
MO’NOLOGUE. s._ (rove and reyoe.) A 
scene in which a person of the drama speaks — 
by himself; a soliloquy (Dryden). ne a 
_ MO/NOMACHRY. s. (pevopaxsa.) A duel ; 
a single combat. ! k 
_ MO’NOME, or Monomiat. s. In alge- 
bra, a quantity that has but one denomination 
or name. (Harris), . 
MONOMOTAPA, akingdom on theeastera 
coast of Africa, bounded on the north by 
Monomugi, on the east by the Mosambique, 
on the south by Sofala and Manica, and on 
the west by unknown regions. It is watered 


by several rivers, of which Zambera is the 


chief. The air is temperate, and the soil 


fertile in rice and sugar canes, which. last 


grow without cultivation. There are a great 
many ostriches and elephants, with several 
mines of gold and silver, The inhabitants 
are negtoes, who have as many wives as they 
choose to take. Their religion is paganism ; 
but they believe in one God who created the 
world, The army of the king consists only 
of foot, for they have no horses 1n the country. 
The Portuguese had a settlement here in 1560, 
‘but they were all murdered, or forced away. 
The houses are built of wood, and covered 
with plaster, but there are very few towns, 
of which Monomotapa is. the chief. Lon. 
27.30 E. Lat.19.08. _ | se 

MONOMUGI, a region of Africa, lying 
near the equator, between Abyssinia on the 
north, Zanguebar on the east, Monomotapa 
on the south, and Congo on the west. This 
country is very little known to the Europeans. 

MONONGAHELA, ariverof North Ame- 
rica, which rises in Virginia, and running 
north into Pensylvania, meets the Allegany 
at Fort Pitt, where their united streams as- 
sume the name of Qhio. It is deep and 
gentle, and navigable for barges fifty miles 
from its mouth. i 

MONOPETALOUS COROL. In botany, 
a corol of only one petal. It may be cut deeply, 
-but is not separated at the base. Exemplified | 
in convolvulus, primula, &c. ‘ 

The most remarkable forms of the mono- 
petalous corol are the bell-shaped, funnel- 
shaped, salver-shaped, wheel-shaped, and _la- 
biate. ; 

MONOPHYL PERIANTH. (joves, and 
gvarv, a leaf.) In botany, a monophyl- 
lous or one-leaved perianth. All in one; if ~ 
cut, not separated to the base. As in datura, 

rimula, Applied also to the involucre. 

MONOPHYSITES. (from ove, solus, . 
and quoi, natura.) A general name given to 
all those sectaries in the Levant, who only 
own one nature in Jesus Christ; and who 
maintain that the divine and human nature 
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of Christ were so united as to form only one 
nature, yet without any change, confusion, 
_or mixture of the two natures. The mono- 
ph sites, however, properly so called, are the 
followers of Severus, a learned monk of Pa- 
lestine, who was created patriarch of Antioch 
in 513, and Petrus Fullensis. 

The monophysites were encouraged by the 
emperor Anastasius, but depressed by Justin 
and succeeding emperors. However, this sect 
was restored by Jacob Baradeus an obscure 
. monk, insomuch that when he died bishop 
of Edessa, A. D. 588, he left it in a most 
flourishing state in Syria, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and other 
countries. The laborious ‘efforts of Jacob 
were seconded in Egypt and the adjacent 
countries by Theodosius bishop of Atex- 
andria; and he became-so famous that all the 
_ monophysites of the east considered him as 
their second parent’ and founder, and are to 
this day called jacobites, in honour of their 
gle w-ehich = oemeyt . 

MONOPOLT, an episcopal town of Na- 
ade in Terra ‘di Bari, seated on the gulf of 
Venice, twenty-eight miles 5. E. of Bari. 
Lon,17.37 FE. Lat. 41. 20 N. 4 

* MONO’POLIST. s.° (monopoleur, Fr.) 
One. who by engrossing or patent obtains the 
“sole power or privilege of vending any com- 
modity. 

To MONO’POLIZE. ». a. (roves and wonew.) 
To have the sole power or privilege of vending 
any commodity (Arbuthnot). 
~ MONO/POLY.. ‘5. (uovomwrie.) The ex- 
clusive privilege of selling any thing (Shaks.). 

 MONOPTOTE. 5. (ves and wlwcie.) A 
noun used only in some one oblique case. 

MONOSPERMOUS PLANT. A plant 
that has one seed to each flower. As in poly- 
gonum, and collinsonia, A monospermous or 
one-seeded plant. 

MowosPeERMous BERRY. A one-seeded 
berry; called monopyrena by the older bo- 
tanical writers. 


MO’NOSTACH CAULIS.  (sovos, and 


single spike. 

MONO'STICH. S. Cuovesryove) A compo- 
sition of one verse. 

MONOSYLLA’BICAL. a. (from mono- 
syllable.) Consisting of words of one syllable. 
~~ MONOSY’LLABLE, in grammar, a word 
that consists only of one syllable, and is com- 
posed either of one or more letters pronounced 
at the same time. The too frequent use of 
monosyllables ‘has a very bad etfect in English 
poetry, as Mr. Pope both intimates and ex- 
emplifies in the same verse, viz. 
$* And ten slow werds oft creep in one dull fine.” 


MONOSY’/LLABLED, a. (from monosy/-_ 


lable.) Consisting of one syllable (Cleavelund). 

MONOTHELITES. (compounded of wor; 
single, and Jenjsn, will, of Vahw, volo, j fi will.) 
.An ancient sect, which sprung out of the Eu- 
tychians ; thus called, as only allowing of one 
will in Jesus Christ. The opinion of the Ma-. 
uathelites had its rise in 630, and had the em- 


glayus, a spike.) In botany, a stem bearing a 
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peror Heraclius for an adherent: it was the 
same with that of the Acephalous Severians. 
They allowed of two wills in Christ, consi- 
dered with regard to the two natures; but re- 
duced them to one, ‘by reason of the union of 
the two natures; thinking it absurd there 
should be two free wills in one and the same 
person. They were condemned by the sixth 
te aa, in 680, as being supposed to 
destroy the perfection of the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, depriving it of will and operation, 
Their sentiments were afterwards embraced by 


the Maroni 


words are delivered in one unvaried tone. See 
READING. Bins a 
MONOTROPA. Bird’s nest. In botany, 
a genus of the class decandria, order meono- 
gymia. Calyxless; petals'ten; the five outer- 
most hollowed at the base, and producing 
honey; capsule five-valved, a fifih part of the 
fructification often wanting, ‘Two species ; 
one common to the pine woods of our own 
country; the other a North American plant, 
the orobanche of Catesby. > 
~ MONPAZIER, a town of France, in the> 
department of Dordogne, eighteen miles 5. W. 
of Sarlat.. Lon. 0. 47 E. Lat. 44. 46N, 
_ MONREALE, a town of Sicily, in Val di 
Mazara. It was erected into a bishopric in 
1183, which has been suppressed, and the: 
revenues appropriated to the marine, and the 
defence of the island against corsairs.’ It is 
three miles W.S.W. of Palermo. 
MONRO (Alexander), a celebrated phy- 
sician, was born in Scotland in 16y7. He 
studied at Leyden, and contracted an intimate — 
friendship with Boerhaave. In 1719 he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, where he read lectures | 
on anatomy. He died in 1767, after publish-. 
ing some valuable works; as, 1. Osteolugy; 
2. Anatomy of the Nerves ; 3. Several papers _ 
i the Medical Essays of Edinburgh; 4: Qn 
the Success of Inoculation in Edinburgh. 
Monro (John), an eninent physician, was 
born at Greenwich in Kent, of a Scotch family, 
in 1715, and educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school, London, from’ whence he was re- 
moved to St. Jolin’s college, Oxford, of which 
he became tellow. He ‘studied physic at va- 
Tious universities, and was honoured with his 
doctor’s -degree by that of ‘Oxford while he 
was abroad, Iu 1757 he was appointed joint 
physician with his father to Bridewell and 
Bethlem hospitals. He published an excellent 
answer to Dr. Battie’s treatise on’ Madness, ~ 
He died in 1791. ve ee Sr 
Monro (Alexander), an episcopal divine, 
was born in Rossshire in 1648, and educated 
at King’s college, Aberdeen, where he was 
chosen professor of philosophy. In 1686: he 
was appointed principal SE Hdinbaagh: and 
died in 1713. He wrote several pieces against — 
ihe presbyterigns, oe" 2o Gt sase,) Saae 
MONS, an ancient, large, handsome, ri 
and very strong city of the Austrian Ne 


Jands, in Hainault. There “isa chapter, con- , 
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sisting of thirty ladies of distinction, whe have 
the liberty of leaving the community when 
they intend to marry. ‘They have several ma- 
nufactures, and a good trade. It was taken 
‘by the allies in 1709, and by the French in July 
1746 ; but'rendered back"by the treaty of Aix- 
da-Chapelle, after the fortifications were de- 
‘molished. It stands partly on ‘a hill, and 
partly on a plain in’ a marshy soil, on the 
‘rivers Haine aud Trouilli, by which the coun- 
try about it may be overflowed at pleasure. 
It was taken by the French in 1794. Lon. 
4.31°K.° Lat. 50. 25 N. i 

Mons Sacer. (ane. geog.) ,0untain 
of the ‘Sabines beyond the Anio, to the east 
of Rome; whither the commen people re- 
tired once, and again to avoid the tyranny of 
the patricians. From this secession, and the 
altar of Jupiter Terribilis erected there, the 
‘mountain took its name, 


MONSEIGNEUR. (in the plural Mes- 


setgneurs.) A title of honour and respect used 
‘by the French in writing to persons of supe- 
rior rank or quality, before the late abolition 
of all wanks. ‘Dukes, peers, archbishops, 
bishops, and presidents @ la mortier, were 
complimented with the title of Monseigneur. 
In the petitions presented to the sovereign 
Courts, they used the term Messeigneurs. 

MONSELEMINES, a people inhabiting 
that part of Biledulgerid which borders on 
the territories of the emperor of Morocco. 

MONSIEUR. (in ‘the plural Messéeurs.) 
A term or title of eivility used by the French 
in speaking to their equals, or those a little 
below: them, answering ‘to Mr. or Sir among 
the English. The republicans however have 
taken pains to abolish this with other titles 
of distinction, and endeaveur to substitute 
for it the indiscriminating appellation of Ci- 
toyen. ; 

Mownsreur, absolutely used, was title or 
quality appropriated to the second son of 
France, or the king’s brother. The king 
was: also called Monsieur; but that only by 

the children of France. 

MONSONIA, in ‘botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order dodecandria.. Calyx 
five-leaved 5 petals five; stamens fifteen, unit- 
ed, with the cup connecting them five-cleft ; 
style five-cleft; fruit separating into five one- 
seeded capsules, each tipped with a long ter- 
minal awm. ‘Five species, natives of the 
Cape, and bearing, in their flower, a consi- 
derable resemblance to the geranium. They 

- Should be treated as hardy green-house plauts; 
and, as their seeds seldoim ripen among us, 
they are best propagated by cuttings of the root. 
MONSOON, aregularor periodical wind 
in the East. Indies, blowing constantly the 
| same way during six months of the year, and 
the contrary way the temainiig six. Tn the 
Indian ocean the winds are partly general, 
and blow all the year rourid the same way, as 
am the Ethiopie ocean; and partly periodical, 
4.e. thalf ithe year ‘blow one way, and the 

her half neat On the Opposite points; and 
those points and times of shifving differ in 


‘different parts of this ocean. “These latter are 
‘what we call monsoons. ‘The shifting of these 
monsoons! is not all at once; and in some 
places the time of the change is attended 
with calms, in others with variable winds; 
‘and particularly those of China, at ceasing to 
be westerly, are very subject to be tempestu- 
ous; and such is their violence, that they 
‘seem to be of the nature of the West India 
hurricanes, and render the navigation of those 
seas vety unsafe at that time of the year, 
These tempests the seamen call the breakin 

up of the monsoons. ) 

Monsoons, then, are a species of what we 
otherwise call trade-winds. ‘They take the 
denomination monsoon from an ancient pilot, 
who first crossed the Indian sea by means 
hereof;—though others derive the name from 
a Portuguese word, signifying motion, or 
change of wind and sea. 

Lucretius and Apollonius make méntion of 
annual winds which arise every year, etesta 
flabria, which seem to be the same’ with 
what in the East Indies we now call men- 
soons. For the physical cause of these winds, 
see WIND. 

MONSTER. s. (monstrum, Latin.) 1. 
Something out of the common order of nature 
(Locke). 2. Something horrible for defor- 
mity, wickedness, or mischief (Pope). 

To Mo'nsTeR. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
put out of the common order of things ($2.). 

Monster, in anatomy, a lusus nature, 
or sport of nature, by which the young of any 
class of animals is bern mis-shapen ; either 
from deficiency, redundance, or confusion of 
parts. Ape 

To these might perhaps be added, without 
impropriety, another kind, in which there is 
neither redundance, nor deficiency, nor con- 
fusion of parts, but an error of place, as in 
transpositions of the viscera. But children 
born with diseases, as the hydrocephalus, or 
their effects, as in some cases of blindness 
from previous inflammation, cannot ‘be pre- 
erly considered as monsters, though they are 
often so denominated. 

Of the first’ order there may be two 
kinds, redundance or multplicity of natural 
paris, as of two heads and one ‘body, of 
one head and two bodies, an increased nwtm- 
ber .of limbs, as legs, arms, fingers, and 
toes ; or excrescences or additions to parts of 
no certain ‘form, as those upon the head 
and other parts of the ‘body, and these are 
usually more or less important according to 
their size or the part where they grow. “But 
as such excres¢ences, whatever may be their 
size, have, from their texture, a disposition to 
enlarge, and to assume a morbid action, it ‘is 
become an established rule to extirpate them 
whenever it.can be done with safety. 

61, ‘OF monsters from deficiency or want of 
patts, the anstances are less frequent, than 
those of the former kind, as of the brain and 
back part of the head,’ or of the whole head, 
as in the acephalus; or of one eye, as In the 
monoculus; of the lip and palate, as in the 


MON 


hare-lip; of one or both arms; of the fore- 
arm or hand; of one or more fingers; of a 
portion or of the whole of the spinal processes 
of the vertebz, as in the spina bifida; of the 
incomplete formation of the skin, most fre- 
quently at the navel, or some part of the ab- 
domen; of the penis, especially of the pre- 
puce; of one or both of the inferior extre- 
mities; of the heart, of the liver, spleen, or 
any of the abdominal viscera; of the lower 
part of the rectum, terminating before it 
reaches the anus ; and many others. 

3d, Monsters from confusion of parts, as 
when the whole body is in one mass (usually 
called a mole), in which various parts of the 
child are found lying together in apparent con- 
fusion ; of parts adhering together, as of the 
fingers and toes ; of the rectum, as in, the clo- 
sure of the anus: of the vagina; of the external 
or internal parts of generation, as in those 
called hermaphrodites; of the two inferior 
extremities connected together and terminat- 
ing in a point; of the club foot; and many 
others. / 

As we are ignorant of the manner in which 
the primordial parts of a regular conception 
are formed and established, and, in many re- 
spects, of the order in which the various parts 
of a foetus are unfolded or enlarged, it is not 
surprising that we should be ignorant also of 
the manner in which monsters or irregular 
births are generated or produced ; though it is 
probable that the laws by which these are 
governed are as regular, both as to cause and 
effect, as in common or natural productions. 
Formerly, and indeed till within these few 
years, it was a generally-received opinion, 
that monsters were not primordial or abori- 
ginal, but that they were caused subsequently 
by the power of the imagination of the mother, 
transferring the imperfection of some external 
object, or the mark of something for which 
she longed, with which she was not indulged, 
to the child of which she was pregnant; or by 
some accident which happened to her during 
her pregnancy. Such opinions, it is now said, 
were permitted to pass current, in order to 
protect: pregnant women from all hazardous 
and disagreeable occupations, to skreen them 
from severe labour, and to procure for them a 
greater share of indulgence and tenderness 
than could be granted to them in the common 
occurrences of life. The laws and customs of 
every civilised nation have, it is added, in 
some degree, established a persuasion that 


there was something sacred in the person of a. 


pregnant woman: and this may be right in 
several points of view ; but these go a little 
way towards justifying the opinion of monsters 
being caused by the imagination of the mo- 
ther. The opinion has been attempted to be 
disproved by common observation, and by 
philosophy, not perhaps by positive proofs, 
but by many strong negative facts ; as the im- 
probability of any child beiag born perfect, 
had such a power existed; the freedom of 
children from any blemish, their mothers be- 
ing in situations most exposed to objects likely 
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to produce them; the ignorance of the mother 
of any thing being wrong in the child, till, 
from information of the fact, she begins to 
recollect every accident, which happened dur- 
ing her pregnancy, and. assigns the worst or 
the most plausible as the cause ; the organiza- 
tion and colour of these adventitious sub= 
stances; the frequent occurrence of monsters 
in the brute creation, in which the power of 
the imagination cannot be great; and the 
analogous appearances in the vegetable system, 
where it does not exist in any degree, 

We believe the older opinion to be more 
correct ; philosophical than the newer. 
We have no doubt that it is well supported by 
an accumulation of facts that cannot be other- 
wise explained : while the whole that can be 
urged from those advanced above is (not that 
they are in opposition to it: but) that they 
do not directly support it, and may be ex- 
plained upon a different principle. The power 
of the mind which affects the capillaries of the 
skin, and makes us blush or turn pale, ex- 
cites an ague or a perspiration, according to 
the feeling of the moment, -may easily be con- 
ceived to exercise an influence upon the womb, 
which is the most subject to mental influence 
of all the organs of the frame. 

MONSTRO'SITY. Monsrtruo’srry- 
s. (from monstrous). The state of being 
monstrous, or out of the common order of the 
universe (Bacon. Shakspeare). . 

MO'NSTROUS. a. (monstrosus, Latin.) 
1. Deviating from the stated order of nature _ 
(Locke). 2. Strange; wonderful (Shakspeare). 
3. Irregular; enormous (Pope). 4. Shock- 
ng hateful (Bacon). ; 

1o'nsTRovs. ad. Exceedingly ; very much. 
A cant term (Bacon). 
MO'NSTROUSLY. ad. (from monstrous.) 


1. In a manner out of the common order of 


nature; shockingly; terribly; horribly (South). - 


2. To a great or enormous degree (Dryden)... 
MO'NSTROUSNESS -s. (from monstrous.) 
Enormity ; irregular nature or behaviour (Sh.) 
MONT-ALBAN, a strong town of Spain, 
in the kingdom of Arragon, with a strong 
citadel; seated on the river Riomartin, 44 
miles south of Saragossa, and 92 north by 
nee of Valencia. Lon. 0. 30W. Lat. 41. 
gN. , 
Mont-Brane. See BLane (Mont). 
Monrt-Dip1er, a town of France, in the 
department of Somme and late province of — 
Picardy, where the kings of France formerly 
had a palace. It is seated on a mountain, 24 
miles S.E. of Amiens, and 57 N. of Paris. 
Lon. 2. 34 W. Lat. 49. 39 N. 2 ag 
Monr-L’HERI, a town of the Isle of 
France. 15 miles from Paris. Here are the 
remains of a tower, which may be seen at 
a great distance. Lon. 2.0 E. Lat, 48. 
38 N. | | 
Mowrt-Louts, a town of France, in the 
department of the Eastern Pyrennees and late 
province of Rousillon, It is the capital of the 
French, part of Cerdagna, and has a regular 
fortress, on a rock, at the foot of the Pyrens 


{ 
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neées, built in 1680, by Louis XIV. ‘for’ the 


rotection of the frontiers. It is 40 miles 
Ws.w. of Perpignan, and 430.8. of Paris. 
Lon. 2.5 E. Lat. 42.30 N. 


Mont-LueEt, a town of France, in the 
-departinent of Ain and late province of Bresse, _ 


seated on the Seraine, 12 miles N.E. of 
Lyons, and 205 §,E. of Paris. Lon. 5. 8 E. 
Lat. 45. 49 N. 
‘Monrt-Luzon, a town of France, in the 
‘department of Allier and late province of 
Bourbonnois, seated on the Cher, 35 miles 
S.W. of Moulins, and 150 S. of Paris. Lon, 
~2)46 E... Lat..46. 22.N,... foe 
MONTABOUR, a small fortified town of 
Germany, in the electorate of Treves, between 
Coblentz and Limpurg. Lon. 7. 50 E. ~ Lat. 
50. 30 N: . , 
MONTAGNIAC, a considerable town of 
Asia, in Natolia, and in the province of Bec- 
Sangel, on the sea of Marmora. It carries on 
a great trade, especially in fruits, and is seated 
on a bay of the same name, 12 miles from 
Bursa, and 60°S.E. of Constantinople. Lon. 
29.40 EK. Lat.40.20N. ~ 


MONTAGUE (Edward), Earl of Sand-. 


wich, who perished in the great Dutch fight 
in which the duke of York commanded in 
1672. He translated the Art of Metals, in 
which is declared the manner of their genera- 
tion, and the concomitants of them, from the 
Spanish, 8vo, His Letters have also been 
published, in 2 vols. 8vo. ep | ‘ 
Monracue (Lady Mary Wortley), an in- 
genious English lady. She accompanied her 
husband, who was appointed ambassador, to 
‘Constantinople ; and wrote an account of her 
travels, which is very entertaining. She is 
also celebrated for having introduced the prac~ 
tice of inoculation into England. - : 
Monracue (Edward Wortley), son of 


the preceding lady. He was an extraordinary 


character. When a boy at Westminster school 


he eloped, and was found in the disguise of a . 


chimrtiey-sweeper; afterwards he connected 
himself with a fisherman; and next he went 
as a cabin-boy on board a vessel to Spain, 
in which country he became servant to a mule- 
driver. In this situation he was discovered 
and restored to his friends, who sent him to 
the West Indies’; on his return from whence 
he became a member of parliament, and be- 
haved himself for some time in a manner 
suited to hisrank. At length the fit of ram- 
bling returned, and he went to the East, where 
he adopted all the manners of the Turks, and 
died in 1776. He wrote, 1, Observations on 
the Rise and Fall of the Roman Em ire; 2. 
An Examination into the Causes of Earth- 
quakes. ’ 

_ Monracue-1s,anp, one of the Hebrides, 
in the South Sea, near Sandwich Island. 
Lon. 138. 37 E. Lat. 17. 26S. 

_ MONTAIGNE (Michel de), a French 
ea was born in Perigord in 1533. 
411s father educated him with great care, and 
made him learn Latin as other children learn 
their mother-tongue, His tutors were Ni- 
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cholas Gronchi, who wrote De Comitiis Ro- 


manorum : William Guerenti, who wrote on 


Aristotle; George Buchanan; and M. Ant. 


Muret. He was also taught Greek by way of 
recreation ; and because some think that start- 
ing children out of their sleep spoils their un- - 
derstanding, he was awakened every morning 
with the sound of music. He was counsellor 
for a while in the parliament of Bourdeaux ; 
afterwards made mayor of Bourdeaux. He 


‘published his Essays, so much known in the 


world, in 1580. Moutaigne had a great deal 
of wit and subtlety, but no small share of 
ccnceit and vanity. -The learned and inge- 
nious are much divided in their opinion about 
his works. He died in 1592. 

MONTALCINO, a small populous town 
of Italy, in Tuscany, and in the territory of 
Sienna, with a bishop’s see. It is seated on 
a mountain, 17, miles S.E. of Sienna, and 44 
et ‘of Florence. Lon. 11.30 E. Lat. 45. 
DN 3 

MONTALTO, an episcopal town of Italy, 
in the Marca of Ancona; seated on the river 
Monacio, 10 miles north of Ascoli, and 45 


‘south of Ancona. Lon. 13. 30 EK. Lat. 44. 


54.N. 

MONTANINI (Pietro), called Petruccio — 
Perugino, an eminent landscape painter, was 
born at Perugia in 1619. At first he was 
instructed by his uncle Pietro Barsotti; but 
was afterwards placed as a disciple with Ciro 
Ferri, Yet he did notlong adhere to the manner 
of either of those masters, choosing preferably 
to study under Salvator Rosa ; and he imitated 
the style of that celebrated painter with ex- 
ceeding great success. The taste of his land- 
scapes was generally admired ; the rocks, si- 
tuations, torrents, and abrupt precipices, were 


‘designed with spirit, and in a grand style; 


and his figures recommended themselves to the 
eye by a very uncommon correctness, pro- 
priety, and elegance. Hedied in 1689. 

MONTANISTS, Christian heretics, who 
sprung up about the year 171, in the reign of . 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius. They were so 
called from their leader Montanus, a Phrygian 
by birth ; whence they are sometimes styled 
Phrvgians and Cataphrygians. 

Montanus, it is said, embraced Christianity 
in hopes, of rising to the dignities of the 
church. He pretended to inspiration ;» and 
gave out that the Holy Ghost had instructed 
him in several points which had not been re- 
vealed to the apostles. Priscilla and Maxi- 
milla, two enthusiastic women of Phrygia, 
presently became his disciples ; and in a short 
time he had a great number of followers. The 
bishops of Asia, being assembled together, 
condemned his prophecies, and excommuni- 
cated those who dispersed them. Afterwards 
they wrote an account of what had passed 
to the western churches, where the pretended 


Z 


_prophecies of Montanus and his followers were 


likewise condemned. 7 
The Montanists, finding themselves expose 
to the censure of the whole church, formed a 
schism, and set up a distinct society under the 
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direction of those who called. themselves pro- 
phets. Montanus, im-conjunction with Pris- 
cilla and Maxinsilla, was at the head of the sect. 

MONTARGIS, a considerable town of 
France, in the department of Loiret and late 
province of Orleanois. [ts mustard and cut- 
lery are excellent; and from the. river Loing 
is a navigable canal hence to the Seine. It 
is seated near a fine forest, 15 miles S. of 
Nemours, and 62 8. by E. of Paris. 

' MONTAUBON, a commercial town of 
‘France, in the department of Lot, lately the 
episcopal see of the province of Querei. ‘The 
inhabitants amount to 40,000; and have ma- 
-nufactures of silk stockings and stuffs, serges, 
shalloous, &c. This town was taken from the 
Huguenots in 1629, and: the fortifications were 
demelished. It 1s seated on an eminence, on 
the river Tarn, 20 miles N. of Toulouse, and 
80 S. of Cahors. 

MONTBAZON, -a town of France, in the 
department of Indre and Loire and late pro- 
vince of Touraine, seated at the foot of a hill, 
on which is an ancient castle, 135 miles S.W. 
ef Paris: Lon. 0.45 E. Lat. 47. 1-N. 

MONTBELLIARD, a strong town of 
France, capital of a principality of the Ger- 
man empire, of the same name, between the 
department of Doubs and that of Upper Rhine. 

Tt is seated at the foot of a rock, on which is 
a citadel. It was taken in 1674 bythe French, 
who demolished the fortifications ; but it was 
restored to the prince. It is seated near the 
Alaine and Doubs, 33 miles W. of Basle, and 
45 N.E. of ‘Besancon. Lon. 6.50 E. Lat. 

4.30N. 

MONTBLANC, one of the highest moun- 
tains of the Alps, in Savoy, so called from its 
uncommonly white appearanee. It is 15,662 
feet above the level of the sea, which is 414 
feet higher than the peak of ‘Teneriff. The 
summit was deemed inaccessible till 1786, 
when Dr. Paccard ascended it. The French 
have given the name of this mountain to the 
conquered duchy of Savoy, as an eighty-fourth 
department of Franee. 

MonTBLanc, atown of Spain, in ‘Cata- 
lonia, 15 miles N. of Tarragona. ‘Lon. 1.5 E. 
Lat. 41. 10 N. 

MONTBRISON, a town of France, in 
the department of Rhone and Loire and late 
province of Forez, seated on the Vezize, 40 
miles W. of Vienne, and 250 S-E. of Paris. 

‘Len. 4. 27 8, “Lat.'45. 32 N. 

‘ “MONTECCHIO, a considerable town of 


dtaly, in the duchy of Reggio, 10 miles, E.. 


of Parma, and 8 N:W. of Reggio. Lon. 15. 
cA. “Lat. 96. 3'N. 

MONTE-FALCO, a town of Italy, in the 
territory of the church and duchy of Spalatto : 
seated on a mountain near the river Clitunne, 
12 miles -west of Spalatto. Lon, 12. 40 E. 
Lat. 42. 58 N. 

Mowre-FaLcone, a town of Italy, in 
Venetian Friuli, with a castle, near the river 
Ponzano, 12 miles N.|W. of ‘Triest. Lon, 
13.0 E: Lat. 46.4 N, 

MowTe-Frascone, a populous town of 


_eivilian, but as a phtlosopher. 
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Italy, in ‘the territory of the church, with a 
bishop’s see. Jt is seated:on a: mountain, near 
the lake Bolsena, 12 miles $.W. of Orvietto, 
and 45 N.W. of Rome. Lon. 12.4 E. Lat. 
42, 26 N. . 

Monre-Leone, a town of Naples, in Ca- 
labria Ulteriore. It. was ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1638, and is 12 miles N\E. of Ni- 
cotera. 


vat. 40.48 N. Hs, 
TE-PELOsO, an episcopal'‘town of Na- 
ples, in Basiltcata, seated.on a mountain, near 
the river Basiento, 14 miles E. of Cirenza. 
Lon. 10. 28-E. “Lat.40. 46 N. 
Monre-Putciano, a town of Tuscany, 
with a bishop’s see. It is seated on a anoun- 
tain, near the river Chiana, im a country 
noted for excellent wine, 25 miles S.E. of 
Sienna, and 60'S. iby E. of Florence. ‘Lon. 
11.49 E. Lat. 43. 10 N. . 
Mowvre-Sancro, formerly Mount-Athos, 
a mountain of Turkey in Europe, on the gulf 
of Contessa. It is called Monte-Sancto, or 
Holy Mount, because there ate 22 monasteries 
thereon, in which are 4000 monks, who never 
suffer a woman to come near them. Itis 17 
miles S. of Salonichi. Lon. 24.39 HE. Lat. 
A0.27'N,. . 
Mownte-Santo, a town of Portugal, ‘in 
Beira, 6 miles N. of Tdanha a Velha. 
MONTEGO, a seaport, on a bay of the 
same name, on the N.. side of the island of 
Jamaica. In June 1795 a fire consumed an | 
immense quantity of stores, and great part of 
the town. Lon.78.5°W. Lat. 18.40 N. 
MONTELIMAR, 2 commercial town of 
France, in the department of Drome, with an 


ancient citadel. "The inhabitants, in the 16th 


century, were the first to embrace the reformed _ 
religion. It is seated in a ‘fertile plain, 25 


miles'S. of Valence, and 325 §. by E. of Paris. 


‘Lon. 4,55 E. “Lat. 44.33 N. 
MONTEMOR-O-NOVO, a town of Por- 
tugal, in Estremadura, 50 miles E. by 8. of 
Lisbon. Lon. 15.0 KE. “Lat. 38. 42 .N. 
MonTEMOR-0-VELHO, a town of Por- 
‘tugal, in Beira, with a castle, 10 miles'S.W, 
of Coimbra, and 83 N. Lisbon. ‘Lon, 8. 9 W, 
Lat.40..5 N. | 
MONTESA, a strong town of Spain, in 
Valencia, which is the seat of an order of . 
knighthood of the same name. It is fiveamiles 
N.W.of Xativa. Lon.0.30W. Lat.39..0 N. 
MONTESQUIEU (Charles de Secon- 
dat), baron, a most ilustrious Frenchman _ 
descended from an ancient and noble fa-_ 
mily of Guienne, was born at the castle of 
La Brede, near Bourdeaux, in 1689. The 
greatest care was taken of his education ; and - 
at the age of 20 the had-actually-prepared mate-— 
rials for his Spirit of Laws, by well digested 
extracts from those immense volumes of civil _ 
jaw which the had studied, not ‘barely as a 
He became a 
counsellor of the parliament of Bourdeaux 


MONTESQUIEU. 


1714, and was received president a mortiertwo 
“ai after, In 1721 he published his Persian 


Letters ; in which, under the screen of Ori- 


ental manners, he satirized those of France, | 


and treated of several important subjects by 
delicate and transient glances: he did not avow 
this publication ; but was no sooner pointed 
out as the author, than zeal without know- 
ledge, and envy under the mask of it, united 
at once against the Persian Letters. He was 
received into the French Academy in 1728 ; 
and having previously quitted his civil employ- 
ments, he entirely devoted himself to his ge- 
nius, and was uo longer a magistrate, but a 
man of letters, Having thus set himself at 
liberty, he travelled through Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, in which 
last country he resided three years, and con- 
tracted intimacies with the greatest men then 
alive ; for Locke and Newton were dead. The 
_ result'of his observations was, that Germany 
was fit to travel in, Italy to sojourn in, Eng- 
and to think in, and France to live in. On 
his return he retired for two years to his estate 
at La Brede, where he finished his work On 


the Causes of the Grandeur and Declension of: 


the Romans; which appeared in 1734. The 
reputation acquired by this last work: only 
cleared the way for his greater undertaking, 
the Spirit of Laws, which was printed at Ge- 
neva in 2 vols. 4to. 1750. This was imme- 
diately attacked by the adversaries of his Per- 
sian Letters, in a multitude of anonymous 
pamphlets, containing all the reproaches 10 
which a |iberal mind is exposed from craft and 
ignorance. M. Montesquieu drew up a de. 
fence of this work ; which for truth, modera- 
tion, and delicacy of ridicule, may be regarded 
as a model in its way. “This great man was 
peaceably enjoying that fulness of esteem 
which ‘his great merits had procured him, 
when he fell sick at Paris, and died on the 
10th of February 1755.—The following cha- 
racter of this: great man is drawn by Jord 
Chesterfield : <* His’ virtues did honour to hu- 
man nature, his writings justice. A friend 
to mankind, he asserted their undoubted and 
unalienable rights with freedom, even in his 
Own country; whose prejudices in matters of 
religion and government he had long lamented, 
and endeavoured, not without some success, 
to remove. He well knew, and justly ad- 
mired, the happy constitution of this country, 
where fixed and known Jaws equally restrain 


monarchy from tyranny, and liberty from li-. 


centiousness. Fis works will illustrate his 
name, and suryive him, as tong as right reason, 
inoral obligation, and the true spint of laws, 
shall be understood, respected, and main- 
tained.” As to his personal qualities, we are 
told by his eulogist, M. d*Alembert, that «« he 
was of a sweet, gay, and even temper. His 
Conversation was spirited, agreeable, and in- 
Structive. Nobody told a story in a more 
ively manner, or with more grace andl less 
affectation. He had frequent absence of mind ; 
but always awakened from it by some unex- 
pected stroke that re-animated the languishing 


conversation. Though he lived with the great, 
he retired whenever he could to his estate 
in the country, and there met his books, his 
philosophy, and his repose. Surrounded at 
his leisure hours with peasants, after having 


studied man in the commerce of the world, he 


studied him in those simple people, solely 
instructed by nature. With them he cheer- 
fully conversed ; he endeavoured, like Socrates, 
to find out their genius, and appeared as happy 
with them as in the most brilliant assembles ; 
especially when he reconciled their differences, 
and by his beneficence relieved them from 
their distresses.” 

The following interesting story we. present 
on the authority of Mr. Muirhead of Glasgow, 


jn his Travels in the Low Countries: 


‘ A young man, named Robert, sat alone in 
his boat, in the harbour of Marseilles. A 
stranger had ‘stept in and taken ‘his seat neat 
him, but quickly rose again; observing, that, 
since the master had disappeared he would 
take another boat. ‘* This, Sir, is anine,”’— 
said Robert,—<‘* would you sail without the 
harbour?” «1 meant only to move about in 
the bason, and enjoy the coolness of this fine 
evening.—But I cannot believe you are a 
sailor.” “* Nor am i—yet on Sundays and 
holidays I act the bargeman, with a view to 
make up asum.”—‘* What! covetous at your 
age '—your looks had almost prepossessed me 
in your favour.”—** Alas! Sir, did you know 
my situation you would not blame me.”— 
«« Well—perhaps—I am mistaken—let us take 
our little eruize of pleasure, and acquaint me 
with your history.” 

© The stranger having resumed his seat, the 
dialogue, after a short pause, proceeded thus : 
—‘*1 perceive, young man, you are sad— 
what grieves you thus?” “ My father, Sir, 
groans in fetters, and I cannot ransom him. 
He earned a livelihood by petty brokerage, but, 


‘in an evil hour, embarked for Smyrna, to su- 
-perintend in person the delivery of a cargo, in 


which he had a concern. The vessel was cap+ 
tured by a Barbary corsair, and my father was 
conducted to Tetuan, where he is now a slave. 
They refuse to let him go ‘for Jess than 2000 
crowns, a sum which far exceeds our scanty 
means. However we do our best—my mother 
and sisters work day and night—I ply hard at 
iny stated occupation of a journeyman jeweller, 
and, as you perceive, make the most I can of 
Sundays and holidays. I had resolved to put 
myself in my father’s stead ; but my mother, 
apprized of my design, and dreading the double 
privation of a husband and only son, requested 
the Levant captains to refuse me a passage.”— 
“© Pray, do you ever hear from your father? ~ 
under what name does he pass?—or what 
is his maste?’s address ?”—** His, master. is 
overseer of the royal gardens at Fez—and my 
father’s name is Robert at Tetuan, as at Mar- 
seiles.”—** Robert—overseer of the reyal gar- 
deus 2” —** Yes, Sir.’"—** I am ‘touched with 
your misfortunes—but venture to predict their 
termination.” 

‘ Night drew on apace. The unknown, upon 
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landing, -thrust into young Robert’s hand a 
purse containing eight double louis d’ors, with 
ten crowns in silver—and instantly disappeared. 

‘ Six weeks had passed since this adventure, 
and each returning sun bore witness to the 
unremitting exertions of the good family. As 
they sat one day at their unsavoury meal of 
bread and dried almonds, old Rebert entered the 
apartment, in a garb little suited to a fugitive 
prisoner, tenderly embraced his wife and chil- 
dren, and thanked the: with tears of grati- 
tude for the fifty louis they had caused remit to 
him on his sailing from Tetuan, his free pas- 
sage, and a comfortable supply of | wearing 
apparel,. His astonished relatives eyed one an- 
other in silence. At length, madame Robert 
suspecting her son had secretly concerted the 
whole plan, recounted the various instances of 
his ig d ‘* Six thousand livres,” continued 
she, “is the sum we wanted—and we had 
already procured somewhat more than the half, 
owing chiefly to his industry. Some friends, 
no doubt, have assisted him upon an enier- 
gency like the present.” A gloomy suggestion 
crossed the father’s mind, Turning suddenly 
to his son, and eyeing him with the sternness 
of distraction, ‘‘ Unfortunate boy,” exclaimed 
he, ‘* what have you done? How canI be in- 
debted to you for my freedom, and not regret 
it? How could you effect my ransom, without 
your mother’s knowledge, unless at the expence 
of virtue? I tremble at the thought of filial 
affection having betrayed you into guilt. Tell 
the truth at once—and let us all die if you 
have forfeited your integrity.” ‘* Calm your 
apprehensious, my dearest father,” cried the 
son, embracing him,—‘‘ no, I am not un- 
worthy of such a parent, though fortune has 
denied me the satisfaction of proving the 
full strength of my attachment—I am not your 
deliverer—but I know who is.—Recollect, mo- 
ther, the unknown gentleman who gave me 
the purse. He was particular in his enquiries, 
Should I pass my life in the pursuit, I must 
endeavour to meet with him, and invite him 
to contemplate the fruits of his beneficence.” 
He then related to his father all that passed in 
the pleasure-boat, and removed every distress- 
ing suspicion. 

* Restored to the bosom of his family, Ro- 
bert again partook of their joys, prospered in 
his dealings, and saw his children comfortably 
established. _ At last, on a Sunday morning, as 
his son sauntered on the quay, he recognized 
his benefactor, clasped his khees, and entreated 
him as his guardian angel, as the saviour of a 
father and a family, to share the happiness of 
his own creation. The stranger again disap- 
peared in the crowd—but, reader, this stranger 
was Montesquieu.’ 

Besides the works above-mentioned M.Mon- 
tesquieu wrote several small pieces, as the 
Temple of Gnidus, Lysimachus, and Essay 
upon Taste, whichis left unfinished. His works 
have been collected since his death, and printed 
at Paris in a splendid edition, in quarto. They 
have likewise all of them been translated into 
English. 
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Monresaquieéu, a town of France, in the 
department of Upper Garonne, 15 miles S$.S.E. ~ 
of Toulouse. . 

MONTESQUIOU, a town of France, in 
the department of Gers, 11 miles W.S.W. of 
Auch, $ 

MONTETH. s. (from the name of the 
inventor.) A vessel in which glasses are 
washed. 

MONTE VELINO, a mountain of Italy. 

supposed to be tie most lofty part of the Ap- 
pennines, and 8397 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean. It is 46 miles N.E. of Rome. 
. Monre-VERDE, a town of Naples, in 
Principato Ulteriore, with a bishop's. see, 60 
miles KE. of Naples. Lon, 15. 42 E. Lat. 
40. 51 N. . 8 | 

MONTEZUMA, the last. emperor of 
Mexico, was a prince of noble qualities. . He. 
opposed the invaders of his country with firm. 
ness; but at last was seized by Cortes, who 
forced him to acknowledge himself a vassal: 
of Spain. An_ insurrection taking place 
amoug the Mexicans, Cortes brought forth 
Montezuma dressed in his royal robes with ‘ 
a.view.to appease them. The unhappy mo- _ 
narch received two mortal wounds from ar- 
rows, of which he shortly after died. He 
left two sons who embraced the Christian 
religion, and Charles V. made the eldest Count 
de Montezuma, and gave him a considerable ~ 
estate, ' 
_ MONTFAUCON (Bernard de), a very 
learned Benedictine of the congregation of 
St. Maur, singularly famous for his knowledge 
in pagan and ecclesiastical antiquities, was 
born of an ancient and noble family in Lan- 
guedoc, in 1655. He served for some time 
in the army; but the death of his parents 
mortified him so with regard to the world, 
that he commenced Benedictine monk in 
1075, and applied himself intensely to study. 
Though Montfaucon’s life was long, healthy, 
retired, and laborious, his voluminous publi- 
cations seem sufficiently to have employed the 
whole; exclusive of his greatest undertaking, 
for which he will be always memorable. This 
was his Antiquité expliquée, written in Latin 
and French, illustrated with elegant plates, 
in 10 vols. folio; to which he added a sup- 
plement. of 5 vols. more. He died at the 
abbey of St. Germain in 1741. 

MONT-FERRAND. See CLERMonT. © 

MONTFERRAT, a duchy of Italy, bound- 
ed on the E. by the Milanese and the territory 
of Genoa, on the N. and W. by Piedmont, 
and on the S. by the territory of Genoa, from 
which it is separated by the Apennines. It 
is very fertile and well cultivated, abounding 
in corn, wine, oil, and silk; and is subject to’ 
the king of Sardinia. Casal is the capital. 
MONTFORT, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise, 16 miles W. 
of ‘Versailles. Lon. 2.50E. Lat. 48.45 N. 

MonrFort, a town of France, in the 
department of Isle and Vilaine, 12 miles W. 
of Rennes, Lon. 1.58 W. Lat. 48. 8N. 

Mont Fort, a strong town of the United 
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Provinces, in Utrecht, with an ancient castle, 
seated on the Yssel, seven miles S. by E, of 
Utrecht. Lon. 5.0 E. Lat. 59.4.N. 
MonrTrortT, a town of Suabia, capital 
of a country of the same name, subject to 
the house of Austria. It is 16 miles S. of 
Lindau and the lake of Constance. Lon. 
9.51 E. Lat. 47. 22 N- . 
MontTrort-DE-LEMOS, an ancient town 
of Spain, in Galicia, with a magnificent 
castle, seated in a fertile country, 25 miles 
N.E. of Orense, and 55 S.E. of Gompostella. 
Lov. 7.9 W. Lat. 42. 28 N. 
MONTGOLFIER (Stephen James), in 
biography, famous as the inventor of aerostatic 
balloons, was born at Annonay, thirty-six 
miles from Lyons, and there carried on an 
extensive manufacture of paper, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother Joseph. They were dis- 
tinguished for their ingenuity in this branch, 
and were the first in France who made the 
beautiful vellum paper. It is said, that the 
incident of covering a coffee-pot, in which 
water was boiling, with a spherical cap of 
ei which rose in the air as. the water 
eated, first gave him the idea of an air-bal- 
loon. Others affirm, that reflecting on the 
ascent of smoke and clouds in the atmosphere 
suggested the hint. However this were, it 
appears that Stephen, in the middle of No- 
vember, 1782, made an experiment at Avignon 
with a bag of fine silk, of the shape of a 
parallelopipedon, and of forty cubic feet in 
capacity, to the sha of which he applied 
‘burning paper till it. was filled with a kind 
of cloud, when it ascended rapidly to the 
ceiling. This experiment was repeated by 
the two brothers at Annonay, with a success 
that induced them to form a machine of the 
capacity of six hundred and fifty cubic feet, 
which filled in like manner with smoke, as- 
cended to the height of six hundred feet. They 
“pad enlarging the experiment, till they 
ad constructed a globe of linen, lined with 
paper, of the capacity of twenty-three thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty cubic feet, which, 
inflated with the smoke of straw and chopped 
wool, rose to an elevation of about six haut 
sand feet. This power of ascent M. Mont- 
_golfier attributed not merely to the rarefaction 
of the air from the heat (which appears to 
be the true cause), but to a species of gas 
specifically lighter than the common. air, sup- 
posed to be disengaged from the burning sub- 
stances. When the event of these experi- 
ments was reported at Paris, the philosophers 
of that capital immediately thought of apply- 
ing, for the purpose of inflation, a:gas which 
they knew to be eight or ten times lighter 
than common air, namely inflammable air, 
and trials were immediately made upon that 
Barc ple which have proved highly success- 
fal, In the mean time Montgolfier conti- 
hued to extend his plans, and on September 
19, 1783, he exhibited before the king and 
royal family at Versailles a grand machine, 
near sixty feet high, and forty-three in dia- 
meter, which ascended with a cage, contains 
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ing a sheep, a cock, and a duck, and con- 
veyed them through the air. in safety to the 
distance of above ten thousand feet, Em- 
boldened by this success, M. Pilatre de Ro- 
zier first offered himself to undertake thé ha- 
zardous adventure of an aerial navigation in 
a new machine of Montgolfier’s, of still larger 
dimensions. After first ascending alone to 
the height of eighty-four feet, he again seated 
himself in the car with the marquis d’Ar- 
landes, when they gave all Paris the astonish- 
ing spectacle of hovering in the air over that 
city for about nine minutes at the height of 
three hundred and thirty feet. This brilliant 
experiment caused the annual prize of the 
Academy of Sciences to be awarded to M. 
Montgolfier, and from that era, October ig, 
1783, the atmosphere has been a new field of 
human daring. The first principle of ascent, 
however, though applied in various succeeding 
instances, gradually gave way to the safer and 
more efficacious one of a gaseous fluid perma- 
nently lighter than the air,- In one unfortu- 
nate Instance the two modes were combined, 
and the result was, that the balloon caught 
fire, and occasioned the death of the first ad- 
venturer, Pilatre de Rozier, ‘and his. compa- 
nion Romain. Montgolfier was rewarded for 
his discovery by admission into the Academy 
of Sciences, the cordon of St. Michael, and a 
pension of two thousand livres. He died in 
1799. 

MONTGOMERY, the capital of a county 
of the same name in North Wales, 158 miles 
from London, took its name from Roger de 
Montgomery earl of Shrewsbury, who built 
the castle; but it is called by the Welsh Tre 
Valdwin, that. is, Baldwin’s town; having 
been built by Baldwin, lieutenant of the 
marches of Wales, in the reign of William I. 
The Welsh, after having put the garrison 
to the sword, demolished it in 1095; but 
Henry III. rebuilt it, and granted it the privi- 
Jeges of a free borough, with other liberties. 
It is a large and tolerably well bailt town, in 
a healthful situation and fertile’soil. It sends 
a member to parliament, and has the title of 
an earldom. It had formerly a tower and 
castle; but they were demolished in the civil 
wars. It has a weekly market and four fairs. 
Lon. 3.5 W. Lat. 59. 26 N. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county of 
North Wales, 36 miles Jong, and nearly the 
same broad; bounded on the N. by Merioneth- 
shire and Denbighshire, on the N.E. and E. 
by Shropshire, on the S. by Radnorshire, on 
the S.W. by Cardiganshire, and on the W 
by Merionethshire. It contains five market+ 
towns, and 47 parishes, nearly 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, and sends two members to parliament. 
Though barren and mountainous in» many 
parts, it has a greater mixture of fertile vale 
and plain than several of the Welsh counties. 
Its riches proceed from its sheep and wool, 
the hilly tracts being almost entirely sheep- 
walks; and the flocks, like those of Spain, 
are driven from distant parts to feed on them 
during the summer... This county also affords 
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mineral treasures; patticulatly lead; and: it 
abounds with slate'and limes but there is mo 
coal. Its prinetpal rivers are the Severn, 
Vyrnew, and ‘Tannat, which are remarkable 
for salmon. 

MONTH, in chronology, one of the twelve 
parts into which a year is divided. ‘In its proper 
acceptation, it is that space of time witch the 
moon takes up in passing from any ‘certain point 
to the same again, which is called a. periodical 
month; or it is the space of time between twa 
conjunctions of the moon with the sun, which is 
called a synodical month, That space of time 
which the sum takes up in passing through one 
sign, ot twelfth part of the zodiac, is also called 
(but improperly) a month. So that there are two 
sorts of months ; lunar, which are measured by 
the moon; and solar, which are measured by the 
sun. ‘The lunar periodical month consists of 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 5 seconds: the lunar 
synodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44. minutes, 
3 seconds, and 11 thirds. A solar month contains, 
upon a mean calculation, 30 days, 10 hours, 29 
minutes, 5 seconds 

The Jews, Greeks, and Romans, made use of 
lunar synodical months; but, to avoid fractions, 
they consisted alternately of 29 or 30 days. The 
former the Romans called caw, and the Greeks 
xorro; the latter were termed pleni and wigé¢. 

1. The Hebrew months were ranged differently 
in their sacred and in their civil year. 


Order of the sacred year. 


1 Nisan 7 March 
2 Siar . April 
3 Sivan May - 
4 Thammuz June 
5 Ab | | July 
6 Elul’ Answering > August _ 
7 Tisri r toeur \ September 
8 Marschevan October — - 
9 Casleu November 
10 Thebet | December 
11 Sebat - | January 
12 Adar a  Febriary 
Order of thé civil year. 
1 Tisri 7 (September 
2 Marschevan October 
3 Casleu | November 
4 Thebet December 
5 Sebat January 
6 Adar Answering ; February 
7 Nisan P to our = \ March 
8 Jiar | April 
9 Sivan | May 
10 Thammuz June 
11 Ab July 
12 Elul ay L August 


These months, being lunar, cannot exactly an- 
 swer to our solar mionths; but every Jewish month 
must be conceived to answer to two of ours, and 
. partake of both. As these twelve lunar months 
consisted only of 354 days, the Jews, in order to 
bring it nearer to the true year, took care every 
three years to intercalate a thirteenth month into 
the number, which they called veadar, or the se- 
cond adar. The new moon’was always the be- 


ginning of the month; and it is said the Jews had 


people posted on elevated places, to give notice to 


the Sanhedrim as soon as she made her appear- - 


ance. After this, proclamation was made by sound 
of trumpet, and “ the feast of the new moon, the 


feast of the new mooi,” résounded amongst the 
people. . (th ‘tad 4 Lolk-sé 

The aticient Hebrew months were of thirty days 
each, excepting the last, which consisted of thirty- 
five ; so that the year contained 365 days, with an 
intercalary month at the end of 120 years, which, 
by absorbing the odd hours which remained at the 
conclusions of each year, brought it back nearly to 
its proper. places This regulation of the year was 
borrowed from the Egyptians. 

2. The months of the Athenian year, as we have 
before observed, consisted alternately of twenty 
nine or thirty days. The first month, according 
to Meton’s reformation of the ealendar, began with 
the first new moon after the summer solstice and 
was called hecatombeon, answering, to the latter 
half of June, and the former half of July. The 
order of the months, with the number of days in > 
each; are as follows : 


1 Hecatombzon, 30 
% Metagilnion, ag 
3 Boedromion, 39° 
4 Memacterion, 29 
5 Panepsion, 50 
6 Anthesterion, 29 
 Posideon, 30 
8 Gamelion, 29 
9 Elaphebolion, 30, , 
10 Manichion, — 29. 
11 Thargelion, ~ 30 
12 Scirrophorion, 29 


Each month was divided into three decades of 
days, called deynjzepe. The first was called Mayeg 
copy orreve OF tczey.ert, Or the decade of the beginning 
of the month; the second was Moog j«rcsylos, or 
the decade of the middle; and the third was Mnydg_ 
pOivovlos, wreivopacve OF deyovloc, the decade of the ex 
pirmg month. 

The first:day of the first decade was termed 
Neounvia, because the first month began with the 

ew moon; the second day was devleon icauess 
the third cyiln icaueve, &C. The first day of the 
second decade was wpwln xeceyloc, the second Sevtepas 
jetcevloc, &C. The days of this decade were also 
called. towln ETL SEN, devTepa ent dexn, &c. The first 
day of the third decade was apwly en’ ened: ; the 
second was Sevlege ex” etxadi, 8c. i. e. the first, sea 
cond, &c. after twenty, because the last decade 
began on the twentieth day. Thigy decade was 
also counted by inversion thus; @9:yovlog Senay the 
twenty-first; @ivovlag ewaly the twenty-second ; 
pOivovlog oySon the twenty-third; and so of the rest — 
to the last day of the month, which was called ev, 
not vee, the old and the new, because one part of 
that day belonged to the old and the other to the — 
new moon; but after the time of Demetrius, thé | 
last day of the month was called from him Atju4- 
Tpiuc; it sometimes was named rptanag. | + 

The Grecian months, thus consisting of twenty 
nine and thirty days alternately, fell short of the 
solar year 11 days 6 hours. To remedy this defect 
the cycle of four, years, called telpacinpic, was in= 
vented. In this cycle, after the first two years, 
they added anintercalated month, called spSorrpags 
consisting of twenty-two days; and again, after 
the expiration of two years more, they inserted ~ 
another month of twenty-three days, the fourth’ 
part of a day having in the space of four years — 
amounted to a whole year. See Year. 9° 

3. The Roman year under Romulus consisted — 
of ten months only, and began with March, which 
contained thirty-one days; then followed April, - 
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which had 30, May 31, June 30, Quintilis 31, 
Sextilis 30, September 30, October 31, November 
30, December 30. These'ten months contaiming 
no more than 304.days, this account wasin a short 
time. found to be deficient. Numa Pompilius, 
therefore, took away one day from each of these 
six months, April, June, Sextilis, September, No- 
. vember, December; and to the six days thus ob- 
tained he added fifty-one, which was the number 
that Romults’s ‘year, in his opinion, wanted to 
make it perfect. Numa had now fifty-seven days 
to dispose of; he therefore divided them, avid Gon- 
stituted two other months, January and February; 
the:fornier consisting of twenty-nine,and the latter 
‘ of twenty-eight days. The month of January, 
which he placed at the winter solstice, he mare 
instead of Marchto begin the year. Thus Numa’s 
year consisted of 355 days: but this being found 
11 days’6 hours short of the solar year, he made 
use of the intercalation of ninety days at the ex- 
piration of eight years perpetually ; which number, 
being made up of the eleven days and a quarter, 
kept the year pretty well to its. place. The be- 
ginning of the year in Julivs Cesai’s time had 
anticipated its true place 67 whole days: these 
he interealated betwixt November and December; 
so that the year consisted, for this one time, of 
fiftean months or 445 days. This reformation was 


_N.B, Every leap year, February consisting of 
twenty-nine days, the 24th and 25th of that month 
are written sexto Kal. Mart.; hence leap. year is 
called Bissextilis. _ 

It is remarked by Camden, that ** the old En- 
glish, or Anglo-Saxons, could express most aptly 
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called the Julian correction, and this year the year 
of confusion. At the end of twelve years, by the 
ignorance 6f priests, who did not tnderstand inter- 
calation, tweive days had’béen intercalated for 
nine. This was observed by Augustus Cesar, and 
rectified by ordering twelve years to pass without 
any intercalary days. The oder and succession 
of months‘ was the same as that of Nama. But 
January, March, May, Quintilis, Sextifis, October 
and Deceniber, had each 31 days; April, June, 
September 30, and February, in conimén years, 


285 but every fourth! year, or bissextile, 29. This, 


with @ very little difference, is the account ob- 
served at present. Quintilis, in compliment’ to 
Julius Ceasar, was called July, be¢ause: in this 
month he was bern; and Séxtilis, in honour of 
Augustus, was called Aucust; both which ame 
are still continued. See Year, ; 

Each month by the Romatis was divided into 
Kalends, nones, and ides, all of which were reckon- 
ed backwards. The kalends were the first day of 
the month. The nories fell on the sevetith, and 
the ides on the. 15th, of March, May, July, Oc- 
tober; but in all other months the nones were on 
filth, and the ides on the 13th. For thé more 
easy comptehension of the Roman tmaniier of 
dating, according to this division of the months, 
here follows a table. 
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all the conceptions of the mind. in their own 
tongue, without borrowing from any :” of this, the 
names they gave to the months may be adduced 
as an example. 

January. (Wulpe-Monas, Sax. i.e. Wolf-month.) 
Because in that month the wolvés were most tnis- 
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chievous to them, for that, through: the extremity 
.of cold and snow, they could not find beasts suffi- 
cient to satisfy their ravenous appetites: 


February. (Sppout-Kele, Saxsi- e. Colewort, 


or Spring-wort.) Because then worts begin to 
sprout, . 


March. (Lencz-Monas, Sax. i. e. Lengthening- 
month.) Because then the days begin in length: 


to exceed the nights. 
April. (Ooptep-Monad, Sax.) Because their 
Easter generaily fell in April. 

May. (Tpi-Miic1, Sax. i.e. Three-milkings.) 
Because they then. milked their cattle three times 
a day. 

June. (Merve-Monad, Sax. i. e. Hay-month.) 
Because then they generally cut their hay. 

_ August. (Apin-Monad, Sax. i.e. Barn-month.) 
Because they then filled their barns. — 

_ September. (Lepipet-Monad, Sax. i. e. Grist- 
month.) Because then they carried their new corn 
to the mill. E oni 

October, (Wyn-Mona%, Sax. i. 6. Wine-month.) 
Because grapes were then usually pressed to make 
wines. 

November. (Wyn've-Monas, Sax. i.e. Windy- 


month.) Because of the high winds happening 


eommonly in that month. 

' December. (Wynzep-Monas, Sax. i.e. Winter- 
month.) Because of the cold then growing intense ; 
and afterwards, (Pzlig-MonaS, Sax. i.e. Holy- 
month) on account of the uativity of Christ. 


Monrtn’s MIND.s. Longing desire, (Shak.). 

MO'’NTHLY. a. (from month.) 1. Con- 
tinuing a month; performed in a month. 
(Bent.). 2. Happening every month. (Dry.). 

Mo’/nT acy. ad. Once in a month. (Hook.). 

MONTIA. Water-chickweed.' In botany, a 
genus of the class triandria; order trigynia. 
Calyx two-leaved; corol one-petalled, irre- 
gular; capsule one-celled, three-valved, three- 
seeded. Onespeciesonly ; common to the wet 
fields of our own country. 

-MONTI'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia, order tetrandria. Calyx four- 
toothed ; petals four. Fem. style cloven; cap- 
sule oblong, two-celled; seeds numerous, flat. 
One species only ; a Cape plant with shrubby 
angular stem; oblong-oval glabrous leaves ; 
terminal, solitary flowers. 

MONTMORENCI, a town of France, re- 
markable for the tombs of the ancient dukes 
of Montmorenci. It is seated on a hill, seven 
miles from St. Dennis, and ten from Paris. 

MONTMORENCY (Anne de), constable 
of France, and one of the greatest generals 
of his age. He defended Menziers against 
Charles V. in 1512, and compelled the count 
of Nassau to raise the siege. He was taken 
prisoner with Francis I. at the battle of Pavia; 
and was mortally wounded in that of St. Den- 
nis in 1567. . 

Montmorency (Charles de), third son of 
‘the preceding, was made admiral of France by 
Henry IV. for his bravery. He died in 1612, 
aged 75, This illustrious Hotuse produced more 
great men than any family in France. 

MONTMORILLON, a town of France, 
in the department of Vienne, seated on the 
Gartempe, over which isa bridge, 24 miles 
5. E. of Poitiers. 


-has been partly rebuilt. 


, 
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_ MONTOTR. s.(French.) [n horsemanship, 


a stone as high as the stirrups, which riding- 
masters mount their horses from. 

~~ MONTPELLIER, one of the largest and 
most beautiful cities of France, in the depart- 
ment of Herault, with a citadel, a bishop’s 
see, a university, in which is a celebrated 


school of medicine, and a late royal botanic 


garden, the first established in Europe. ‘The. 
cathedral was ruined by the Huguenots, but 
The number of in- 
habitants is computed at 32,000. The trade 
consists in silks, blankets, cotton goods, print- 
ed calicoes, gauzes, hides, cordials, perfumed 
waters, hair-powder, and verdigrise. The air 
is extremely healthy, and many invalids resort 
hither, from all parts, to recover their health. 
Montpellier is seated on a hill, five miles from 
the Meditsvtinesh! near the Lez, a small navi~ — 
gable river, and on the rivulet Merdanson, | 
which is conveyed into different parts of the 
city by subterraneous canals. It is 27 miles 
S.W. of Nismes, 47 N.E. of Narbonne, and 
180 S. by W. of Paris. Lon. 3. 58 E. Lat. 
43.37 N. 

MONTREAL, a fertile island of Canada, 
in the river St. Lawrence, 28 miles long and — 
10 broad. It was surrendered by the French 
to the English in 1760. It has a fortified town 
of the same name, built on the side of the 
river, whence there is a gradual \2asy ascent to 
what is called the Upper Town. | It has suf- 
fered much by fires since it has been in the 
possession of the English. It is 110 miles N. 
of Albany, and 120 S. W. of Quebec. Lon. 
71.20 W. Lat. 45, 55 E. , 

MonrTREAL, a town of Spain, in Arragon, 
wiih a castle, seated on the Xilcoa, 25 miles 
N.N.W. of Terruel, and 40 S. by E. of Cala- 
tajud. Lom 1.2 W. Lat. 40.53 N. 

MonTREAL, a town of Sicily, in Val di 
Mazara, with an archbishop’s see; seated 


‘ona rivulet, five miles W. of Palermo, and 


50 N.E. of Mazara. Lon. 13.31 E. Lat. 38. 
14.N. . 
MownrTreAL, or MonTROYAL, a fortress 
of Germany, in the electorate of T'reves, seated 
on the Moselle, 22 miles N.E. of Treves. Lon. 
7.6E. Lat. 49.59 E. / 
MONTREUILL, a strong town of France, 
in the department of the Straits of Calais, with 
a castle; seated on a hill, near the river 
Canche, 10 miles N.W. of Hesdin, and 117 
N. of Paris. Lon. 1. 52 E. Lat. 50. 27 N. 
~~ Mowrrevit-Be.t.ay, a town of France, 
in the department of Maine and Loire, seated 


‘on the Touet, 12 miles S.S.W. of Saumur, 


and 155 S.W. of Paris. 
47.6 N. \ 
MONTRICHARD, a town of France, in 
the department of Loir and Cher, and late pro- 
vince of Blasois, with. a castle. It is seated 
near the Cher, 12 miles S.E. of Amboise, and 
112 a of Paris. Lon. 1. 22 E. Lat. 47, 
22 IN. hk 
MONTROSE, a handsome town of North 
Britain, in the shire of Angus, situated at the 
mouth of the river Esk, on the German ocean, 


Lon. 0.9 W. Lat. 
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' 46 miles N.E.. of Edinburgh, but 70 miles 
distance by road. ‘The houses are neat, and 
many of them in the modern taste. .The most 
remarkable public buildings are, the town 
house, the church, and an elegant episcopal 
chapel.—Montrose is a parliament town, and 
- a dukedom.in the family of Graham, It stands 
between two rivers, the south and north Esks, 
ever which there have been lately built two 
very handsome bridges, at a great expence. 
The salmon fisheries on these rivers are very 
‘waluable, and form a good branch of com- 
merce. The harbour is a fine semicircular 
bason, defended by a handsome stone pier. A 
great number of trading vessels bélong to this 
port. The inhabitants of Montrose are about 


- 8000. ’ 


MONTSAUJEON, a town of France, in 
the department of Upper Marne, 15 miles 
5.9.W. of Langres, and 145 S.E. of Paris. 
Lon. 5. 16 E. Lat.47.36N. . 

MONTSERRAT, a mountain of Spain, in 
Catalonia, on which is a famous monastery 
and chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, resorted 
to by numbers of pilgrims. | It is inhabited by 
monks of several nations, who entertain all 
that come out of devotion or curiosity, for 
three days, gratis. This mountain is said to 
be 10 miles in circumference, and 3300 feet 
above the level of the sea, towering over a 
hilly country, like a pile of grotto work, or 
Gothic spires. It is 25 miles N.W. of Bar- 
celona. . 

MONTSERRAT, one of the Leeward Carib- 
bee Islands, discovered in 1493 by Columbus, 
and so named by him from its resemblance to 
the mountain mentioned in the preceding ar- 
Aicle. It is about nine miles in length and 
breadth ; and the hills are covered with cedar 
and other trees. It belongs to the English, 
-and.is 30 miles S.W. of Antigua, Lon. 62. 
(34 W. Lat. 16. 54.N. . 

MONT ST. MICHEL, a strong town of 
_ France, in the department of the Channel, 
_ built on a rock in the sea, which is ascended 
at low water. Its late Benedictine abbey served 
at once for a castle of defence, and a state 
prison, and was also much frequented by pil- 
‘grims. The prior of the abbey was governor 
“of the town, and the keys were stig to him 
_ ‘every evening. This place gave name to the 
Jate military order of St. Michel, founded by 
Louis XI. in 1479. It is 10 miles S.W. of 
-Avranches, and 180 W. of Paris. Lon. 1. 
30.W. Lat.48.37N,  . 

MONTUCLA (John. Stephen), a cele- 
brated: mathematician, was born at Lyons, 
‘September 5, 1725. His father was a banker, 
_ and he was intended for the same profession ; 
_ -but the science of calculations to which he 
_ ‘was introduced, soon indicated the. natural 
bent ofhis mind. He was instructed in the 
ancient languages, and in the rudiments of 
mathematics, in the Jesuit’s college at Lyons : 
and by his own private exertions obtained a 
Competent acquaintance with the Italian, Ger- 
-man, Dutch, and English languages ;, the lat- 
-ter_of which he not only read, but also spoke 
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‘Montucla made a translation from the Eng 
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very correctly. Having finished his studies at 
Lyons, he went about his twentieth year to 
Toulouse to study the law; a branch of know- 
ledge then deemed essential in the liberal edu- 
cation of every petson not destined for the pro- 
fession of arms. From Toulouse he repaired 
to Paris, where he soon became acquainted 
with Diderot, Dalembert, Lalande, Blondel, 
Cochin, Leblond, Lagrange, &c. the society 
of whom riveted his choice for mathematics 
and natural philosophy. Jt was in relaxing and 
unbending ‘his: mind from his severer studies, 
that he in a manner made an, entire new book 
of Ozanam’s Mathematical Recreations; a 
work, which, with Montucla’s improvements, 


has been translated into the English language 


by Dr. Hutton. Many other pieces were in 
an anonymous manner published by Montucla: 
among which we cannot omit mentioning an 
ingenious and learned History of Researches 
relating to the Quadrature of the Circle, pub- 
lished tn 1754; a work very interesting on ac- 
count of the number of speculators who have 
gone astray after that seducing phantom, and 


of the curious properties to which those re- 


searches have given rise. 
Montucla and Condamine introduced into 
France, in 1756, the practice of inoculation for 
the small-pox, which had been brought into 
England in 1721, by lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, on her return from lta len ei 
is 


of the principal writings on that subject, which 


he added to a memoir of Condamine. 


In the year 1758 came out Montucla’s grand 


‘work, the History of Mathematics, in two 


large quarto volumes: a work of profound 
erudition, and upon which, young as he was, 
he had spent many years. ‘This performance 
of immense labour and knowledge, published 
at thirty-three years of age, justly procured the 
author a most distinguished place in the learned 
and scientific world.. This history, so truly 
admirable, whether we consider the extreme 
clearness and precision with which the subjects 
are treated, or the profound learning it’ ex- 
hibits, having been long out of print, the au- 
thor’s employment under the old French go- 
vernment, as first commissary of the king’s 
buildings, for many years prevented his fully 
yielding to the solicitations of his friends, to 
continue the work through the eighteenth cen- 


tury, in a new and enlarged edition, But the 


loss of his fortune and employment by the re- 


volution in France left him but too much 


leisure for that purpose, . The consequence, 


happy in this instance for the abstruse, sciences, 


has been a new edition, in four large quarto 
volumes; in which the history is continued 
down. to the end of the eighteenth century; 
and the former parts: also. very, much enlarged 


_and improved, This new..edition, however, 


was not published till after the death of Mon- 
tuclaj; and then under the. superintendance of 
Lalande, who obtained some valuable additions 
from Lacroix and others, ' 
In:1755 Montucla was elected an associate 
member of the.academy of sciences fi Berlin, 
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And in 1761 he was placed at Grenoble as 
secretary to the ‘office of intendance ; where 
he married Maria Frangoise Romand, who 
‘survived him. 

The duke de Choiseul having ordered, in 
1764, a colony to be formed at Cayenne, Mon- 
‘tucla went out there as secretary to the com- 
«mission and astronomer royal. The aflairs of 
the colony not proving successful, after fifteen 
months, Moiitucla returned again to Grenoble, 
bringing with him many useful observations 
and specimens in botany and natural history. 
This voyage also furnished him with those 
~ curious observations on the luminousness of 
‘the sea in many places, and of those luminous 
‘insects, which he inserted in the fourth volume 
‘of the later editions of his Recreations. 

Soon after his return, Mentucla was ap- 
pointed at Versailles to the honourable and 
‘profitable office of first commissioner -of the 
royal and public buildings; an employment 
‘which he executed with great-ability and use- 
‘fulness during more than twenty-five years, till 
the overthrow of the monarchy put an end at 
once to his office, and the little fortune his re- 
gularity and economy had enabled him to saves 
throwing him again on the world, in his old 
age, naked and stript of every thing except his 
‘talents, his integrity, and the respect and es- 
‘teem of his friends. 

Montucla’s modesty and uprightness were 
‘not Jess remarkable than his erudition. He 
‘was offered a place in the Paris academy of 
sciences; which through delicacy he refused, 
‘as he felt that he should not have leisure suf- 
ficient properly to attend to the duties. of it. 
Montticla was named a member of the Na- 
tional Institute from the time of its com- 
‘mencement: and the government of 1795 
‘employed him in examining and analyzing the 
treatises deposited in the national archives. He 
‘was named professor of mathematics in the 
central school at Paris; -but his bad state ‘of 
health ‘compelled him to decline the oflice : 
‘the department therefore honoured him with 
‘a place in the jury of central instruction, But 
‘a place:in the national lottery office was the 
‘only resource for his family during two years. 
‘A pension of 2409 francs (100/.) was given 
him bythe minister Neufchateau on the death 
‘of Saussure; but this he enjoyed only four 
months previous ‘to his death, which happened 
‘December''18, 1799; and was chiefly occa- 
‘sioned, as often happens to literary and seden- 
‘tary ‘men, by a retention of urine. ‘He left, 
‘besides his widow, a daughter married in 1783, 
and a son employed in the office of the minis- 
‘ter for the interior. . 

-- Montucla was one of the most considerable 
mathematicians of the eighteenth century ; 
being well acquainted with all the branches of 
the abstruse sciences. His tasté, however, al- 
ways pure and clear, and not:at all vitiated by 
any fondness for ostentatious display, led bim 
to ‘prefer the pure and luminous methods of the 
ancient mathematicians; and to blame, inthe 
French and the Germans, the great neglect of 
the same principles; which they evinced on all 
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occasions by their uniform preference of the 
mere modern analysis. As a historian his prifi- 
cipal characteristic was candour: he has been 
accused @f giving way to national prejudices ; 
but in this respect his conduct is infinitely less 
culpable than a subsequent historian in the 


‘same department+-Bossut. Montucla translated 


‘in some of his days of leisure Carver’s Travels 
in North America. 

In the qualities of his heart Montucla was 
truly estimable : remarkably modest in his de- 
portment; benevolent far beyond the means of 
his small fortune; breathing in all his conduct 
the delicacy of a fine taste, and the sweetness” 
of virtue. 

MO'NUMENT. s. (monument, French.) 
1. Any thing by which the memory of persons 
or things is preserved ; a memorial (Rale2gh). 
2. A tomb; acenotaph (Pope). | . 

MONUME/NTAL. a. (from monument.y — 
1, Memorial; preserving memory (Pope). 
2, Raised in honour of the dead; belonging 
toa tomb (Crashaw). 

MONYCHUS, in fabulous history, a pow- 
erful giant, who could root up trees, and 
hurl them like a javelin. He receives his 
name from his horse’s feet, as the word implies. 

MONZA, a town of Italy, in the Milanese, 
seated on the Lambro, eight miles N.E. of 
Milan. Lon. 9. 20 FE. Lat. 45. 33 N. 

MONTZINGEN, a town of Germany, in 
‘the circle of Upper Rhine, 12 miles W. of 


Creutznach, and 42 E. of Treves. Lon. 7. 
‘14 E. Lat. 49. 50 N. > . : 
MOOD. s. (modus, Latin.) 1. The form. 


of an argument. (See Mone). 2. Style of ” 
music (Milton). 3. The change the verb 
undergoes in some languages, to signify various 
intentions of the mind, is called mood. (See 
‘GRAMMAR). 4. (from mod, Gothic; mov, 
Sax.) Temper of mind; state of mind as af+ 
fected by any passion; disposition (Addison). 
5. Anger; rage; heat of mind (Hooker). 
MO’ODY. a. (from mood.) 1. Angry; ‘out | 
of humour (Shakspeare). 2. Mental; intel- 
‘lectual (Shakspeare). 


_ MOON, (Luna, p ) in astronomy, one of the 
heavenly bodies, usually ranked among the pla- 
nets; but with more propriety accounted a satel 
lite, or secondary planet. Among the ancients, 
the moon was an object of prime regard. By the 
Hebrews she was more regarded than the sun, and — 
they were more inclined to worship her as a deity. 
The new moons, of first days of every month, 
were kept as festivals among them, which were 
celebrated with sound of trumpets, entertainments, 
and ‘sacrifice. (See Numb. xxviii. rr. x. 16. 4 
Sam. xx. 5—-18.) People were not obliged on these 
days to rest. The feasts .of new moons were @ 
miniature representation of the feast of trumpets, 
which was held on the first of the month Tisri,~ 
which was the beginning of the civil year. The 
Jews, not being acquainted with the physical 
cause of eclipses, looked upon them, whether of - 
sup or moon, as’ signs of the divine displeasure. 
‘The Grecians looked upon the moon as favourable 
to marriage; and the full moons, or the times of 
conjunction of sun and moon, were ‘held the most 
lucky ‘seasons for ‘celebrating marriages ; because 
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they imagined the moon to have great influence 


ever generation. The full moon was held favour- 


able for any undertakings by the Spartans, and 
no motive could induce them to enter upon an ex- 
pedition, march an army, or attack an enemy, till 
the full of the moon, The moon was supposed 
both by Greeks and Romans to preside over child- 
bith. The patricians at Rome wore a crescent 
on their shoes, to distinguish them from the other 
orders of men. This crescent was called Lunula. 
Some say it was of ivory, others that it was work- 
ed upon the shoe and others, that. it was only a 
particular kind of fibula, or buckle. 

_ As all the other planets move primarily round 
the sun, so does the moon round the earth: her 
orbit is an ellipsis, in which she is retained by the 
force of gravity; performing her revolution round 
the earth, from change to change, in 29 days 12 
hours and 44 minutes, and round the sua with it 
every year: she goes round her orbit in 27 days 
7 hours 43. minutes, moving about 2290 miles 
every hour; and turns round her axis exactly in 
the time that she goes round the earth, which is 
the reason of her keeping always the same side 
toward us ; and that her day and night taken to. 
gether are as long as our lunar month. ; 
_ The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
is 60§ semi-diameters of the earth; which is equi- 
valent to 240,000 miles. The mean eccentricity 
of her orbit is 55, of her mean distance, or in 
miles 13000, which makes a considerable variation 
in that mean distance. Her diameter is to that 
of the earth as 100 to 365, as 11 to 40.15, 0r 2180 


miles ; its mean apparent diameter is 31 minutes 


163, and that of the sun 32 minutes 12 seconds. 
Its mean diameter, as seen from the sun, is ‘six 
seconds. . 
The moon’s surface contains 14,898,750 square 
miles, and its solidity 5,408,246,000 cubical ones. 
The density of the moon’s body is to that of the 
earth as 48,911 to 29,214; to that of the sun, as 
48,911 to 10,000; its quantity of matter to that 
of the earth, nearly as 1 to 39-153; the force of 
gravity on its surface is to that on the surface of 
the earth as 139.2 to 4o7.8; and the moon’s bulk 
to that of the earth as J, to.x. .The moon has 
scarce any difference of seasons; because her axis 
is almost perpendicular to the ecliptic. 
_ The difierent appearances of the moon are very 
numerous: somctimes she is increasing, then 
Waning; sometimes horned, then semicircular ; 
sometimes gibbous, then full and round. Some- 
times, again, she illumines us the whole night, 
Sémetimes only a part of it; sometimes she is 
found in the southern hemisphere, sometimes in 
the northern: all which variations having been first 
observed by Endymion, an ancient Grecian who 
watched her motions, she was fabled to have fallen 
in love with him. The source of ‘most of . these 
appearances is, that the moon is a dark, opaque, 
and spherical body, and only shines with the light 
she receives from the sun.;. whence only that half 
turned towards him at any instant can be illumi- 
nated, the opposite half remaining in its native 
darkness. The face of the moon, visible on our 
_ €arth, is that part.of her body turned towards the 
_ arth; whence, according to the various positions 
_ of the moon, with regard to the sun and:earth, we 
_ observe different degrees of illumination ; sume- 
! times a large and sometimes a less portion of the 
| -€nligbtened surface. being visible. 
"he motions of the moon are most of them ir- 
-Yegular, aud yery considerably so. .The only 
_ s@guable motion she has, is her revolution on her 


own axis, in the space of a month, or time in 
which she moves round the earth ; which is the 
reason that she always turns the same face towards 
us. 

This exposure of the same face is not so uni- 
formly so, however, but that she turns sometimes 
a little more of the one side, and sometimes of the 
other, called the moon’s libration ; and also. shews 
sometimes a little more towards one pole, and 
sometimes towards. the other, by a motion like a 
kind of wavering, or vacillation, The former of 
these motions happens from this: the moon’s ro- 
tation on her axis is equable or uniform; while 
her motion in her orbitis unequal, being quickes 
when the moon is in her perigee, and slowest when 
in the apogee, like all other planetary motions; 
which causes that sometimes more of. one side is 
turned to the earth, and sometimes of the other. 
And the other irregularity arises from this: .that 
the axis of the moon is not perpendicular, but a 
little inclined to the plane of her orbit: and as 
this axis maintains its parallelism in the moon’s 
motion round the earth, it must necessarily change 
its situation in respect of an observer on the 
earth ; whence it happens, that sometimes the one, 
and sometimes the other pole of the moon becomes 
visible. 

The very orbit of the moon is changeable, and 
does not always persevere in the same figure: for 
though her orbit be elliptical, or nearly so, having 
the earth in. one focus, the excentricity of the 
ellipse is varied, being sometimes increased, and 
sometimes diminished ; viz. being greatest when 
the line, of the. apses coincides with that, of the 
syzygies, and least, when these lines are at right 
angles to each other. ; ix 
» Nor is the apogee of the moon without ansirre- 
gularity ; being found to move forward, when it 
coincides with the line of the syzygies; and back- 
ward, when it cuts that line at right angles. Neither 
is this progress or regress uniform ; for in the con- 
junction or opposition, it goes briskly forward; 
and in the quadratures, it either moves slowly for- 
ward, stands still, or goes backward. ~ _ , 
.. The motion of the nodes is also variable 3 being 
quicker and slower in different positions.. 

. The physical cause of the moon’s motion about 
the earth is the same as that of all the primary 
planets about the sun, and of the’satellites about 
their primaries, viz. the mutual attraction between 
the earth and moon. See AstRoNoMyY. Seealso 
Newton’s Principia, Vince’s Astronomy, 4to., and 
Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste. iP eee 

New observations on the atmosphere, twilight, &c. 
of the moon.—M. Schroeter.of the Royal Suciety 
of Gottingen has lately published a very curious 
and elaborate work in German, entitled, Selenoto- 
-pographische .Fragmente, &c. or Selenotopogra- 
phical Fragments, intended to promote a more 
accurate knowledge. of the moon’s surface, The 
seyeral maps of the moon, which have been deli- 
neated by Hevelius, Ricciolus, Cassini, and Mayer, 
are well known to eyery persow conversant. with 
astronomical, subjects. See AstRoNo@MyY. ‘These, 
howeyer, are very defective. _M. Schroeter has, 
therefore, devoted. many years to this part of as- 
tronomy ; and in the work of which we shall here 
- present our readers with an abridged account, he 
has aimed at giving his.owa observations with 
such clearness and accuracy that, they may be 
verified by less skilful astronomers..than himself; 
he has set down the exact time and epoch. of each 
observation, and minutely described every acces- 
.Sary, circumstance of the moment, ah as the 
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Kbration of the moon, the precise limits of her 
tuminous rays, and her diameter, together with 
the magnifying power of the astronomical instru- 
ment employed. | 

Ft must be confessed that the means within his 
reach were of the most ample kind: his thirteen 
and twenty-seven feet reflectors magnified two and 
three thousand times and even more ; but finding 
that he gained in point of clearness in the image 
in most of his observations when he used e¥e- 
glasses of less power, he preferred an eye-glass 
which magnified 130 times for his thirteen feet 
telescope, and an eye-glass of 180 for his seven 
and twenty feet instrument. 

In order to give an idea of the first three sec- 
tions, which contain in twenty-eight chapters a 
very precise description of some particular regions 
of the moon, we shall present our readers with the 
following analysis. 

The author informs us, that in order to examine 
the surface of the moon with advantage, he con- 
fined his enquiries to very small portions of the 
planet at a time which were illuminated under a 
very small angle of light. In this way he fre- 
quently discovered incomparably more with glasses 
of small power than with; the most powerful in- 
struments, when taking observations under much 
farger angles of illumination, i. e. when the rays 
of the sun arrive under a greater altitude at any 
given point in the moon. 

It may sometimes happen that one astronomer 
ddes not see objects in the same light as another, 
although their instruments and the other circum- 
stances were precisely similar: this does not 
always arise from the effects of the different angles 

_ of illumination under which the object is discover- 
ed, and the very different reflections which fre- 
quently result; but may also be ascribed to the 
accidental’ variations of the atmosphere of the 

_ moon, which are very frequent, or to other causes 
which must be investigated by actual observations 
of the planet itself. It has also more than once 
happened that M. Schroeter himself saw objects 
guite differently at one time and at another, and 
‘sometimes even he lost sight of them altogether, 
although he employed instruments of the greatest 
magnifying power. He cites as an «Xatmple of 
this anomaly, an observation upon the spot of 
Gassendi, which he has represented by two draw- 
ings of different dates, He remarks a great num- 
ber of these accidental variations observed at 
‘various points in the moon’s disk, and takes occa- 


sion to offer some conjectures, which are perhaps’ 


worthy of being repeated. 

On the rst November, 1791, for instance, he 
saw the crater which forms the centre of Possi- 
donius under the appearance of a tolerably uni- 
‘form circular plain of a greyish colour, without 
any darker shade, while the seven craters’ sur- 
rounding it were very deeply shaded. Next day 
in the evening the same object, seen with the same 
‘telescope, shewed itself asa profound crater, with 
‘obscure shades, although, if it could have been 
judged by the direction of the solar rays upon this 


peared longer and stronger that evening than the 
day before. Nothing but an accidental cause 
‘could have altered the apparent form of the crater 
in twenty-four hours, whether we attribute this ac- 
cident to a change in the atmosphere of the moon, 
-er to a fermentation in its interior, or to the 
actions of some animated beings who inhabit it. 
In this same region of Possidonius, M. Schroeter 
saw with the greatest precision on the 4th of June, 


‘discover even the objects themselves. 
lowing luminous appearances appear to be some- 


“point shewed itself towards’ the’ west: 
“of meteor which thus vanished is an’ appendage | 
“to the phenoiienon observed long before in the 


1794, in a clear and calm day, five new objects: 


whether these were new craters, or chains of moun- ~ 


tains which he had not seen before, he never ob- 
served them since. 
On the other hand, he could not recognise with 


the twenty-seven feet telescope the crater which — 


he had previousiy and repeatedly observed with 
the seven feet telescope ; this he attributes to a 
variation in the atmosphere of the moon. He 
also observed with a thirteen feet reflector a new 
production, which unexpectedly appeared in a 
very distinct manner, in a crater, on the 6th of 
February, 1797, although in the course of nine 
years of anterior observations made with the best 
instruments, he had never discovered’ the least 
trace of such a phenomenon. 
tion had in all probability made its appearance 
between the 12th of October, 1796, and the 6th 
of February, 1797. Subsequent to this last pe- 
riod, it had generally been visible under very ‘dif. 


ferent, and sometimes unfavourable angles ‘of il- — 


lumination and yet other variable appearances 
were exhibited, particularly subsequent to the qth 
of July, 1797, at which period this new crater was 
confounded in a mass of atmospheric fermenta- 
tion, and perhaps new eruptions ensued. 


In order to render more sensible the different 


forms under which the various objects in the moon 

may present themselves to the astronomical ob- 
server, and according to the accidental variations 
of the atmosphere of this planet, the author re- 
presents the landscape around Lilienthal, the place 
of his residence, as seen from the moon in the 


This new produc-_ 


month of July, when the inhabitants of these en- 


virons burn the wrack off their fields, and when a 
thick smoke is spread over the ground. An ob- 
server placed in the moon at this period would see 
a grey envelop extended over that part of the 


north of Germany, an appearance which would — 


not take place under any other circumstances. M. 


Schroeter is of opinion, that the crater of Possido-_ 


nius, as already mentioned, having appeared grey 
on the rst of November, dvd of an obscure black 
next day, may be ascribed to similar circume 
stances. In this former volume he had spoken of 
a great number of luminous points in the obscure 


hemisphere of the moon, subject to variations - 


which had not for their only cause the differences 
in the reflection of the light of the earth. All 
these facts have now been confirmed by the ‘help 


of great reflectors, and particularly i in the lumi-. 


tinct objects, and at others has not been able to 


what remarkable: on the 2d of April, 1794, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, the obscure part of 


the disk being very distinctly visible, M. Schroeter 


discovered near the western boundaries of the sea 


The fol- 


‘nous spots Aristarchus, Manilius, and Menelaus, 
in which the author has found at certain times dis-_ 


of vapours. (mare vaporum), in opposition to the — 


dull light of the other parts, a luminous point ex- 
tremely brilliant, which equalled a fixed star in 


‘Tustre, and which the author had never perceived 
‘part of the moon, the shadows ought to have ap- — 


at’ that particular spot. It was evident, at the first 
glance, that this light could not have been re- 


‘fleeted from the aarti! and, in fact,in half an hour 


or less this brilliant point vanished so completely : 


“that it could no longer be recognized, and the 
‘author frequently afterwards conjectured that it 


no longer existed in the same place, but a similar 
The kind 


spot of Plato in the Alps of the moon, when upon 
the 26th of September, 1788, M. Schroeter feebly 
discerued a similar luminous point, and found 
that it began to be less.and less discernible until 
it disappeared, nor did he see it again for twelve 
years, This former phenomenon in the Alps of 
the moon may have been the effect of a very 
active effort of nature, and the new phénomenon 
which happened in the milder temperature of the 
sea of vapours may rather be considered as the 
effect of a voluntary or involuntary action of the 
inhabitants of the moon. An illumination at 
Londor ; a city on fire; the flashes of gunpowder 
from a besieged fortress, seen from the moon with 
M. Schroeter’s reflectors, would present a spectacle 
‘similar to these luminous evanescent appearances 
seen from the earth upon the surface of its satel- 
lite. The Sea of the Crisis, in particular, which 
is one of the most remarkable places upon the 
surface of the moon, is thickly strewed with lu- 
minous points, which seem to belong to a plain 
abounding in asperities, natural or artificial. 
Besides several high mountains, the exact mea- 
surements of which are here given, the author has 
discovered in several places of the moon, for 
istance in Possidonius, small elevations which 
are nearly fifty feet in height, and even less; an 
innumerable quantity of similar asperities is also 
to be found at a small distance from Marius. 
‘These eminences are not constantly visible, and 
-their form is variable. 
In the sea of vapours near Plato, and in other 
‘places, M. Schroeter discovered deep furrows, or 
a kind of long narrow valley resembling a canal. 
This phenomenon extends for seventy geographic 
miles into the sea of vapours. We are acquaint- 
.ed with no sublunary valley of so great a length. 
It is somewhat singular that this valley stretches 
over inequalities of mountains and craters in such 
-a manner, that the upper ridge of these eminences 
is intersected by the furrow or valley in question. 
Can this be a production of nature, or of the free 
agency of animated beings? Such is the question 
‘put by M. Schroeter to his readers; and his ob- 
servations seem to plece it beyond a doubt that 
-the moon has not at its surface any fluid so dense 
as the water of our earth ; and he has also appa- 
-xently demonstrated that his favourite planet has 
-no considerable rivers, nor natural basins which 
serve to contain water, asin this sublunary world; 
but it does not foilow from all this that the moon 
is a chalky body entirely dry; these long vallies 
or canals may perhaps contain rivers which have 
the same relative density to the subtle atmosphere 
of the moon, that is observed between water and 
our terrestrial atmosphere. Thus, in a certain 
‘sense, we may say that the moon has its rivers 
_ Plata and Amazon. Throughout these lunar Alps, 
_ (a chain of mourtains equally continuous with 
_-those of Europe) we find the valley or furrow 
_ 2#bove mentioned stretching like a narrow pass, as 
if a violent convulsion of nature Had cleft the 
mountains in a straight line. 
. In the fourth section, which contains observa- 
_ ions ‘upon the structure of the moon, the first 
_ -chapter treats of the eminences and depression of 
_ that planet, and of its craters and vallies in ge- 
| -neral. The highest mountains, as the author had 
_ formerly estimated, are five times higher than the 
_ “mountains of our globe, keeping in view the rela- 
‘tive diameters of the two planets. The highest 
| Mountains of Venus and Mercury are, with re- 
’Spect to the mountains in the moon, nearly in the 
‘Proportion of the relative diameters of these pla- 


nets. The greatest height, according to the fore 
mer observations of M. Schroeter, was to be met ~ 
with in some peaks of the chains of mountains 
known by the name of Leibnitz and Dorfelsh, 
towards the south pole of the moon; and in the © 
eastern parts of the southern hemisphere, in ‘the 
mountains D’Alembert and De Rook. The height 
of the latter is from 24 to 25,000 feet, and none 
so high have been as yet observed in the northern 
hemisphere, The eclipses of the sun afford op- 
portunities of observing directly the vertical alti- 
tudes of the mountains of the moon. which are 
exhibited upon its obscure edge. An observation 
in these circumstances succeeded with the author 
at the time of the great eclipse of the sun, Septem 
tember, 1793. Immediately after its commence- 
ment he observed some summits of mountains 
projecting from the edge of the moon’s disk, which, 
in their vertical height alone, and in the extent 
to which they were seen (for the lower extremi- 
ties were lost in obscurity), must have been 3,000 
geographical miles high. During this remarkable 
eclipse, Herschel also distovered two summits of 
mountains which were projected upon the edge of © 
the sun, The spherical form of the moon pro- 
jected upon this edge was remarked by M.Schroe~ 
ter and by all his pupils with the utmost precision; 
at the distance of one minute from the limb, what 
was observable of this spherical form gradually 
disappeared: a phenomenon which M. Schroeter 
endeavours to account for in another place by 
remarking, that the light of the earth was consi- 
derably increased by the solar penumbra, and by 
the crepusculum. 

The depth of some craters of certain hollows, 
which are not circular, extends, according to the 
author, to the depth of three quarters of a mile. 
A short distance from the high mountain Rook, 
we find a hollow called. Christopher Milius, the 
vertical depth of which is at least 15 or 16,000 
feet. The Chimboraco of our globe might be 
wholly swallewed up in this cavity. Craters in 
general are formed by eruptions from the interior; 
they are empty basins, from which the mass that 
surrounds them in the form of a ring has been 
vomited ; but inthe moon there are cavities of an- 
other kind, such as those of Milius and others al- 
ready named, presenting irregularities of .a.circular 
form in the edges of the moon, between the inter- 
stices of which we can see the clear sky; there 
are some parts in the moon which are sunk by 
some. powers of nature, vallies hollowed out, not 
merely upon the surface of that planet, but dug 
as it were into its mass: i.e. greatly below its 
mean surface. The.fixed stars we perceive in the 
vicinity of these hollows of the moon may for 
this reason appear sooner or later by.a few seconds 
in their emersions or immersions, than when they 
exist opposite those portions of the edge which are 
net irregular. The author, by referring to these 
sinuosities, ingeniously accounts for the pretended 
hole,- which in the total eclipse of the sun on the 
14th of June, 1773, was observed by admiral Ulloa. 
There could not possibly have been a volcano in 
the moon at that period, for it would have thrown 
out so glaring a light, that the luminous point 
must nevessarily have been perceived in the black 
glass of the telescope upon the moon’s disk.. But 
the sun, when seen through a similar fissure, must 
have appeared as if seen through a hole, in the 
event of the direction of the fissure being oblique 
to that of the luminous ray. M. Schroeter, there- 
fore, upon remarking that this fissure exists in the 
Junar region where the obseryation of Ulloa was 
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qade, and that it exists in that place alone, gave 
it the name of the above-admiral. M. Schroeter 
proceeds to draw the following inferences. 

“ The greatest eminences of 25,000 feet and up- 
_ wards, and the deepest hollows of three quarters 
of a geographical mile in depth, are situated in 
tbe southern part of the moon; hence we may 
conclade from actual observations, that in the 
moon, as upon the earth, and in the planets Venus 
and Mercury, the southern’ hemisphere is gene- 
rally the most unequal and irregular. 

‘“ As the gravitation at the surface of the moon 
is only, according to theory, about one-fifth of that 
which takes place on the earth, we may say that, 
with regard to the relative diameters of the two 
planets, the mountains of the moon are five times 
higher than those of the earth, as has been already 
remarked. 

«© In‘our globe eat iakese are- extremely rare, 
and still more rarely do they: produce complete 
eraptions, such as islands or new mountains: the 
solid mass of the earth opposing too much resist- 
ance to these formations, It is otherwise with the 
moon, where the gravity is five times. less, and 
where explosive effects always meet with less op- 


position ; thence it’ follows, that the whole surface ~ 


of the moon is almost always in a state of revo- 
Fution ; explosions, earthquakes, and other con- 
vulsions, follow each other in dreadful succes- 
sions.- New objects appear and: vanish almost 
while the astronomer has his eye at his telescope. 
Hence proceeds that innumerable heap of craters, 
the second formation encroaching upon the first, 
the third effacing the two former, while at each 
eruption the preceding one is overwhelmed even 
before it has attained its’ destination.” + 

Our readers will at once’ perceive the total dis- 
crepancy ‘between this terrific description of the 
revolutions of the lunar world, and the fantastic 
idea attempted to be inculcated by M. Schroeter 
that there are animated beings, with houses, pa- 
laces, cathedrals, and tea-kettles, in the moon, as 
well as upon our planet.-’ All these creatures of 
our astronomer’s imagination must indeed be swi 
generis. — 


The fourth chapter of the second: section iy 


filled ‘with enquiries into the atmosphere of the 


moon, its morning and evening crepusculum, the ° 


height and density of the air in that planet, &c. 
The author in his former volume had ‘placed be- 
yond a doubt the existence of an atmosphere 
which had been denied to that planet; he had 
mentioned a number of appearances in which 
some objects, in other respects identical, had ap- 
‘peared sometimes under one form, and at other 
‘times under-another; while sometimes they were 
not visible at all: he had proved that this atmo- 
sphere of the moon, although much more subtle 
and transparent than ours, had the power of 


weakening, in a remarkable manner, the light of © 


the sun descending under the lunar horizon ; at 
which period, the summits of some mountains, 
being in this light on the obscure side of the moon, 
visibly threw out a lustre so much the more bril- 
liant, as they were more distant from the edge of 
illumination, i.e. projected farther forward imto 
the obscure part of the disk. All this, however, 
only gave rise to 'a conjecture as to a real refrac- 
tion ‘of the rays of light, whence there resulted a 
crepusculum upon the moon; but M. Schroeter 
has now converted this conjecture into a certainty 
by the observations contained in the present work. 
He has demonstrated not only that there is a cre- 
pusculum in the moon, but that we may measure 


-newed, with a twenty-seven feet reflector. 
lius had not been able to observe the moon until at » 


net. 


the extent of it, as well as the thickness and den- 
‘sity of the layers of the fluid which occasion it. 
The first complete observations were made by M. 


Schroeter upon this subject on the 24th of Febru- — 


ary, 1792, in the twilight of that night ; the moon 
being then two days and a half old. 
Herschel | telescope of seven feet, and magnifying 
‘seventy-‘our times only, he discovered i in the ob- 
scure part of the moon some places illuminated 
with a dull greyish light, very near to other ob- 


scure parts which did not become visible until — 


some time afterwards ;.a heavy and evidently cre- 
puscular lustre enlightened the confines of the 
obscure edge of the planet, stretching into the 
points of its two horus, and this lustre spread out 
in the form of a pyramid, the summit of which 


-was insensibly confounded with the light sent from 


the earth into the obscure part of the moon. .The 
projection of this shining part was then.1’ 10” in 


‘length, and 2” in breadth. 


He then concludes that this sinc aletle.aa of the 
moon can be better observed two or three days 
‘before and after the new moon, and in spring and 
autumn during the short crepuscula of the earth, 
and the greatest height of the mcon in the hori- 
zon. Our author, therefore, fixed upon the ma- 


‘ment of the smallest elongations of the moon, 


twenty-eight hours and a half after ‘its being re- 
Heve- 


With a. 


least forty hours after the conjunction. By a geo- = 


metrical process M. Schroeter estimated the extent 


‘of the lunar crepusculum, according to the dis- 
.tance comprehended between the limits of this 


crepusculum and the point of the horns, and he 


-found by several observations that it extends over 
-an are of 2% degrees of the moon’s circumference. 


Or rather, taking the medium of twenty-two ob- | 


servations made during eight years, he estimates 
this extent more exactly at 2° 38/ 56”, but it some~ 
times amounted to 3° 6’ 44”. Several favourable 


‘circumstances. must combine in order to observe 
‘this appearance. 
-ceived it merely in the prolongation of one of the 


The author has sometimes per- 


two horns ; at other times it was invisible, because 
apparently there were mountains which intercept- 
ed the light. 

There remained a doubt whether this crepuscu- 
lar light was or was not: a consequence of the pe- 
numbra, or perhaps the effect of the immediate 
reflection of the solar. rays, by means of .some 
greyish plains:inthe moon. ‘The author endea- 


-vours to resolve this doubt.in a manner which sets 
Upon 


at defiance the possibility of any-illusion. 


d 


ne 


the whole, it is proper to say of this chapter upon ~ 


‘the lunar atmosphere, that it contains the result 


of many years fatiguing observations, which will | 


-hand-‘down the name of M. Schroeter as an honour 
-to the age in which he lived. 

If we ‘adopt, in the calculation of these observa- 
‘tions, the same’ principles by which La Hire has 


determined the height of our terrestrial »atmo- 
sphere, by extending to 38,000 feet the height at 


‘which the atmosphere ceases to reflect the light in 


a sensible manner, or to 34,500, if the limit of 


gous limit in the atmosphere of the moon rises 


-yefraction is in question, we find that the anale- — 


‘only 1,404 feet, according to the maximum.of eX 


tent observed by M. Schroeter, namely, 3° 6/ 44 

‘But this height is solely that of the lunar erepus- 
sculum visible.to us,. The author estimates at 78 
feet, the height of the strata of the lunar air which 
‘may occasion a crepusculum upon the ‘same pla- 
From these data the author has.theoretically 


aquired what ought to be the relative density of: 


the atmosphere of the earth and of the moon, and. 
he has found that the atmosphere of the latter 


ought to be twenty-nine times less dense than ours, » 


and at the moment when the work was put to press, . 
Dr. Melanderhielm, of Stockholm, wrote to M..: 
Schroeter that he hud ascertained that the density 
of the atmosphere of two planets should in gene- 
ral be as the square of the power of gravitation at 
their surface; now according to Newton, tie gra- 
vity at the surface of the moon is to the same 
power upon the earth as 2,83 : 15,10, or as I to 
 $,33. According to this theorem, the density of 
the air of the moon shonid therefore be as the 
square of 5,33, or 28,40 times less than that of 
the air of the earth; this differs very. little from 
the result incontestably found by M. Schroeter 
after a most fatiguing and intricate train of experi- 
ments. 

According to the same principles, we ought to 
find the refraction at the surface of the moon to 
be 28 or 29 times less than at the surface of the 
earth, 

M. Schroeter applies his discoveries upon the 
lunar atmosphere to the occultations of stars by 
this satellite. As the height of the inferior strata 
of the air, which can still break the rays of light 
jn a manner sensible to us, does not. exceed 648 
‘yards, a quantity which viewed from the earth, 
only passes from the edze of the moon 0” 36 of a 
second, the weakening of the light of a fixed star 
entering into this atmosphere could not, if it were 
sensible, be perceived except during a quarter of 
a second, the time which the moon takes to travel 
385 of a second of a degree in her orbit. Now the 


lustre of stars of the first, second, and third mag- . 


nitude, is too streng to admit of our observing any 
diminution for so short a period. If it be a planet 
which undergoes the occultation, its diminution- 
of light en arriving at the disk may proceed from 
the graduated occultation of its apparent diame- 
ter. This system agrees with twenty occultations 
described in detail by the author. 
The most brilliant fixed stars; and the planets, 
exhibit no diminution of light in this case; it is 
. only remarked from time to time in the minute: 
stars, not visible to the naked eye, and these last 
only undergo this obscuring of their light, when’ 
by chance they come out or enter opposite to the 
summit of a mountain of mean altitude, when the’ 
air of the moon, less dense, cannot any longer’ 
cause any sensible refraction of the rays coming 
from the star. There may be exceptions when: 
the star-which enters corresponds to the declivity 
of a very’high mountain; and entering also ob- 
liquely, it seems to lose its light gradually ; a di- 
minution which, according to the author’s observa- 
tions, in a certain case (the only one of the kind), 
may be remarked during seven or eight seconds. 
Gn this occasion, which furnishes a kind of micro- 
metrical measurement applicable to the fixed stars, 
the author found their diameter very small. The 
diameter of Aldebaran, according to the time em- 
ployed in its immersion upon the edge of the 
moon, appeared to him to be between 2 and 3 of 
a second; the diameter of the star 30, and the 
Pisces 33, appeared to be more than 4 of a second. 
The other fixed stars suddenly disappeared, . with- 
out the phenomenon haying any sensible dura- 
tion. | “tN 
In the third chapter of the fourth section, M. 
Schroeter gives a kind of recapitulation, To this 
chapter an engraving is attached, which exhibits in 
a distinct manner the relation of the vertical height 
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of the densest atmosphere of the moon, with ‘the 
height of the mountains of that planet, which have 
been measured, and with the depth of the craters, 
and other cavities or hollows. In the first figure- 
of this plate are represented the lowest chains of 
mountains, 16 or 18 yards highs; on the second, 
the’ mountains with circular, edges containing a 
plain or a crater; in the third, the higher moun- 
tains placed above some mountains with circular 
edges; in the fourth, the central mountains or 
those which are seen in the midst of craters of 
mountains, with circular edges; in the fifth, the: 
other isolated mountains from 50 to 25,000 feet of 
vertical height, the craters and other cavities of the 
moon, from 602 to 50,80 yards in depth. All these 
particulars are represented upon the same sca'e on | 
which 200 yards correspond to a decimal line. ‘The 
same table contains comparisons between the high 
est mountains of the moon, and those of the earth, 
Venus, and Mercury; with the references between 
the altitudes of the crepuscular strata of the moony 
the earth, and Venus. We see ata single glance, 
according to this table, that the craters and the 
fissures of the edges are for the most part propor- 
tionally deeper, according as the atmosphere is 
higher, and that consequently the air of the moon 
must attain acertain maximum of density in ther 
interior ; moreover that the accidental variations, 
of the atmosphere cannot take place, except in the 
region of the lower mountains of the: moon, and 
not at the summits of the high chains; these las¢ 
being far above the densest strata. In fact, the au- 
thor has most frequently observed these accidental 
variations in the lower regions; as, for instance, in 
the sea of the Crises, in Cleomedes Possidonius, 
Gassendi, &c. In this atmospherical constitution 
of trifling density, we ought not to be astonished if 
there be continually developed so many ferment~- 
able matters from the interior of the moon, and if 
we sce noatmospherical productious like our clouds, 
and none of those regular easterly or westerly. winds 
which we find upon our own earth, and upon Ve- 
nus, Mars, and perhaps Saturn. ‘The atmosphere 
of the moon seems in general to be too subtle for 
the existence of any winds which can be properly 
socalled. Slight atmospherical vapours’alone al- 
ways cover some low and contracted plains, and in 
all cases those which constitute the inferior level 
of the moon. 

‘Of the harvest-moon.—It is remarkable that the 
moon, during the week in which she is full about 
the time of harvest, rises sooner after sun-setting 
than she does in any other full-moon week in the 
year. By this means she affords an immediate 
supply of light/after sun-set, which is very benefi- 
cial for the harvest and gathering in the fruits of 
the earth: and hence this full moon is distinguished 
from all the others in the year, by calling it the 
harvest-moon. 

To conceive the reason of this phenomenon; 
it may first be considered, that the moon is always 
opposite to the sun when she is full; that she is 
full in the signs Pisces and Aries in our harvest 
months, those being the signs opposite to Virgo 
and Libra, the signs occupied by the sun about the 


same season ; and because those parts of the eclip- 


tic rise in a shorter space of time than others, as 
may easily be shewn and illustrated by the celestial 
globe: consequently, when the moon is about her 
full in harvest, she rises with less difference of 
time, or more immediately after sun-set, than when 
she is full at other seasons of the year. 


In our winter, the moon is in Pisces and Arics 
about the time of her first quarter, when she rises 


+ 
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about noon; but her rising is not then noticed, 
because the sun is above the horizon. 

In spring, the moon is in Pisces and Aries about 
the time of her change; at which time, as she gives 
no light, and rises with the sun, her rising cannot 
be perceived. 4 


In summer, the moon is in Pisces and Aries’ 


about the time of her last quarter; and then, as 
she is on the decrease, and rises not till midnight, 
her rising usually passes unobserved. 

But in autumn, the moon is in Pisces and Aries 
at the time of her full, and yises soon after sun-set 
for several evenings successively ; which makes her 
regular rising very conspicuous at that time of the 
year. 

And this would always be the case, if the moon’s 
orbit lay in the plane of the ecliptic. But as her 


orbit makes an angle of 5° 18’ with the ecliptic,’ 


and crosses it only in the two opposite points called 
the nodes, her rising when in Pisces and Aries will 


“sometimes not differ above 1h. 40 min. through 
the whole of seven days; and at other times, in. 


the same two signs she will differ three hours and 
a half in the time of her rising in a week, accord- 
ing to the different positions of the nodes with re- 
spect to these signs ; which positions are constantly 
changing, because the nodes go backward through 
the'whole ecliptic in 18 years 225 days. 

This revolution of the nodes will cause the har- 
vest moons to go through a whole course of the 
most and least beneficial states, with respect to the 
harvest, every 19 years. The following table shews 
in what years the harvest-moons are least benefi- 
cial as to the times of their rising, and in what years 
they are most beneficial, from the year 1790 to 
1861; the column of years under the letter L are 
those in which the harvest-moons are least of all 
beneficial, because they fall about the descending 
node; and those under the letter M are the most 
of all beneficial, because they fall about the ascend- 
ing node. 


Harvest Moons. 

LM I Pie. tae. SiMe M 
179° 1793 1807 1816 1826 1835 1844 1853 
1791 1799 1808 1817 1827 1836 1845 1854 
1792 1800 1809 1818 1828 1837 1846 1855 
1793 1801 1810 1819 1829 1838 1847 1856 
1794 1802 1811 1820 1830 1839 1848 1857 
1795. 1803 1812 1821 1831 1840 1849 1858 
1796 1804 1813 1822 1832 1841 1850 1859 
1797 1805 1814 1823 1833 18421853 1860 

1806 1815 ABt4 1834 1843 1852 1861 
1025 a. 


Acceleration of the Moon. See ACCELERATION. 

Horizontal Moon.—lIt is a celebrated phenome- 
mon that the moon appears larger in the horizon 
than in the meridian; whereas, from its being fur- 
ther from us in the former case than .in the latter, 
it subtends a less angle when in the horizon. It 
is perhaps not easy to give a satisfactory answer to 
this deception. Gassendus thought, that as the 
moon was less bright in the horizon than in the 
meridian, we looked at it in the former situation, 
with a greater pupil of the eye, and therefore it 
appeared larger. But this is not agreeable to the 
principles of optics, since the magnitude of the 
image upon the retina of the eye does hot depend 
upon the size of the pupil. Des Cartes thought 
that the moon appeared largest in the horizon, be- 
cause when comparing its distance with the inter- 
mediate objects it appeared then furthest off 3 and 
as we judge its distance greater in that situation, we, 
of course, think it larger, supposing that it sub- 


1 


tends the same arigle. Dr. Berkeley accounts for 


it thus: faintness sugsests the idea of greater dis«” 
tance ; the moon appearing faintest in the horizomy_ 
suggests the idea of greater distance; and, suppos~ 
ing the angle the same, that must suggest the idea 
of a greater tangible object. He does not suppose. 
the visible extension to be greater, but that the 
idea of a greater tangible extension is suggested, by ~ 
the alteration of the visible extension. He says,’ 
1. That which suggests the idea of greater magni- 
tude, must be sumething perceived ; for that which 
is not perceived car. produce no effect. 2. It must 
be something which is variable, because the moon 
does not always appear of the same magnitude in 
the horizon. 3. It cannot lie in the intermediate 
objects, they remaining the same; also, when these ° 
objects are excluded from sight, it makes no altera- 
tion. 4. It cannot be the visible magnitude, be- 
cause that is least in the horizon. The cause, 
therefore, must lie in the visible appearance, which 
proceeds from the greater paucity of rays coming’ 
to the eye, producing faintness.) Mr. Rowning ’ 
supposes, that the moon appears furthest from us 
in the horizon, because the portion of the sky 
which we see appears not anentire hemisphere, ° 
but only a portion of one; and hence, we judge the ~ 
moon to be further from us in the horizon, and 
therefore larger. Dr. Smith, in his optics, gives’ 
the same reason. The same circumstances take 
place inthe sun. Also, if we take two stars near 
each other in the horizon, and two other stars near - 
the zenith at the same angular distance, the two - 
former will appear at a much greater distance from 
each other than the two latter. On this account, 
people are, in general, much deceived in estimating 
the altitudes of the heavenly bodies above the hori- 
zon, judging them to be much greater than they 
are. ‘The lower part of a rainbow also appears 
much wider than the upper part; and this may be 
considered as an argument that the phenomenon, 
cannot depend entirely upon the greater degree of 
faintness of the object when in the horizon, because. 
the lower part of the bow frequently appears brighter, 
than the upper part, at the same time that it ap- 
pears broader. Also, faintness can have no effect 
upon the angular distance of the stars; and as the 
difference of the apparent distance of the two stars, 
whose angular distance is the same in the horizon 
and the zenith, seems to be fully sufficient to ac-: 
count for the apparent variation of the moon’s 
diameter in these situations, it may be doubtful 
whether the faintness of the object enters into any 
part of the cause. ae 4 


Moon-BLINDNESS, a disorder in the 
eyes of a horse, so denominated from its hav- 
ing been thought to increase or decrease, ac- 
cording to the course of the moon. 

This generally happens when a horse is 
turned five, coming six, at which time one eye ~ 
becomes clouded, the éye-lids being swelled, 
and very often shut up; and a thin water ge- 
nerally runs from the diseased eye down the 
cheek, so sharp as sometimes to excoriate the 
skin. ‘The veins of the temple, under the eye, 
and along the nose, are also turgid and full of _ 
blood, though sometimes it happens that the 
eye discharges but little, a 

Moon-blindness scarcely ever admits of a 
cure. It generally takes place while the horse 
is young, and sometimes has been attributed to’ 
the pain in cutting their teeth. a 

The inflammation in this disorder comes — 
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and goes till the cataract is confirmed, and then 
all pain and running disappear, and the horse 
becomes totally blind, which is generally in 
about two years, During this time, some 
horses have more frequent returns than others, 
which continue in some a week, in others 
three or four, returning once in two or three 
months; and they are seldom so long as five 
without a relapse. 

There is another kind of moon-blindness, 
which is also the forerunner of cataracts, where 
no weeping of the eye attends. The eye is here 
never shut up or closed, but will now and then 
look thick and troubled; at which time the 
horse sees nothing distinctly. When the eyes 
appear sunk and perishing, the cataracts are 
longer in forming, and it is not unusual in this 
case for one eye to escape. 

Moon-evep. See Moon-Biinpness. 
Moon (Mountains of the), mountains 
of Africa, extending between Abyssinia and 
Monomotapa. They are higher than those of 
Atlas. 
Moon-sEED. . 
SPERMUM. 
Moon-srone. In mineralogy. See Fets- 
PATUM. | 

Moon-rreroiL. In botany.» See Me- 

DICAGO. ed 
Moon-wort. In botany. See Lunaria. 


In botany. See Menr- 


Moon-sBeam. s. (moon and beam.) Ray 


ef lunar light (Bacon). ; J 
Moon-cauF. s. (moon and calf), 1. A 
monster ; a false conception ; supposed perhaps 
anciently to be produced by the influence of 
the moon (Shakspeare). 2. A dolt ; a stupid 
fellow (Dryden). 
- Moon-eyep. a. (moon and eye.) 1. 
Having eyes affected by the revolutions of the 
moon. 2. Dim-eyed; purblind (Ainsworth). 
Moon-FisH. s. Moon-fish is so called, 
because the tail fin is shaped like a half-moon 
(Grew). . 
*. MO/ONLESS. a. (from moon.) Not en- 
lightened by the moon (Dryden.) 
MO/ONLIGHT s. (moon and light.) The 
light afforded by the moon (Hooker). 
Mo’onicat. a. Illuminated by the moon 
(Pope). 
MO/’ONSHINE. s. (moon and shine.) 1. 
The lustre of the moon (Shakspeare). 2. (In 
burlesque.) A month (Shakspeare). 
' Mo’onsuine. Mo/’onsHINY. a. (moon 
and shine.) Illuminated by the moon. 
MO'’ONSTONE. s. A kind of stone 
(Ainsworth). 
~ MO/ONSTRUCK. a. (moon and struck.) 
Lunatic; affected by the moon (Milton). 
MO/’ONY. a. (from moon.) Lunated ; 
having a crescent for the standard resembling 
the moon (Philips). 
“MOOR. s..(moer, Dutch; modder, Teut. 
clay.) ‘1. A marsh; a fen; abog; a tract of 
low and watery grounds (Spenser). 2. (mau- 


rus, Lat.) A negro; a black-a-moor. 


* To Moor. »v. a. (morer, French.) To fasten 
by anchors or otherwise (Dryden). 
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To Moor. v.n. To be fixed 
to be stationed (Arbuthnot). 
To blow a@ Moor, To sound the hor in’ 
triumph, and call in the whole company of 
hunters (Ainsworth). fs 

Moor-cock. See Terrao. 
~ Moor-Hen. See Furrca., 

Moor-tirtinc. See Maracrira. 

Moor’s-HEapD. «In the manage: a term 
denoting the colour of a roan horse, who, be- ~ 
sides the mixture or blending of a grey and a 
bay, has a black head, and black extremities, 
as the mane and tale. . 

Moor LAND, or moory soil, in agriculture,) 
is a black, light, and soft earth, very loose, and 
without any admixture of stones; and with 
very little clay or sand. The uppermost stra- 
tum of the fen lands is usually of this earth, and 
it commonly constitutes a méderately thick or 
deep bed. Intermixed with water ‘it cannot 
easily be worked up into a paste; and when 
with labour worked up into somewhat of a firm 
mass its surface appears spongy and porous’; 
and as soon as dry it easily moulders away to 

owder. It is usually soft to the touch, unless 
it be worked very closely between the fingers ; 
then it shows a mixture of a sinall quantity of 
sand, both to the touch and to the eye.” It 
seems indeed to consist almost entirely of pure 
vegetable matter ; and this lying in such plenty 
on the surface of the fen-lands is the cause of 
their being so very fertile. The:great disad-. 
vantage of the places which: have this soil is 
their being liable to be glutted with wet; -and 
to remedy the inconveniences arising from 
thence, the farmers who rent these lands have 
a custom of burning the soil at proper seasons. 
It burns very freely and easily, the surface reas 
dily catching flame; and a substance some- 
what bituminous, usually contained among the 
soil, helps the burning. 

MOORE (Sir Jonas), a very respectable 
mathematician, fellow of the Royal Society, 
and surveyor-general of the ordnance, was 
born at Whitby in Yorkshire about the year 
1620. After enjoying the advantages of a 
liberal education, he bent his studies princi- 
pally tothe mathematics, to which he had al- 
ways a strong inclination. In the expeditions 
of king Charles the Firstinto the northern parts 
of England our author was introduced to him, 
as a person studious and learned in those sci- 
ences ; when the king expressed much appro- 
bation of him, and promised him encourage- 
ment ; which indeed laid the foundation of his 
fortune, He was afterwards appointed mathe- 
matical master to the king's second son James, 
to instruct him in arithmetic, geography, the 
use of the globes, &c. During Cromwell’s 
government it seems he followed the profession 
of a public teacher of mathematics; for we 
find him styled, in the title-page of some of 
his publications, <‘* professor of the mathe- 
matics.” After the return of Charles the Se. 
cond ke found great favour and promotion, be- 
coming at length surveyor-general of the king’s 
ordnance. He was it seems a great favourite 


by anchors 5 
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hoth with the king and the duke of York, who 
often consulted him, and were advised by him 
upon. many occasions, And it must be owned 
that he often employed his interest with the 
court to the advancement of learning and the 
encouragement of. merit. Thus, in conjunc- 
tion with sir Christopher Wren, he got Flam- 
steed house built, in 1675, as a public obser- 
vatory, recommending Mr. Flamsteed to be the 


king’s astronomer, to make the observations. 


there: and being surveyor-general of the ord- 
nance himself, that was the reason why the 
salary of the astronomer royal was. made pay- 
able out of the office of ordnance. Being a 
governor of Christ’s hospital, it seems that by 
his interest the king founded the, mathematical 
school there, allowing a handsome salary for a 
master to instruct a certain number of the boys 
in mathematics and navigation, to qualify them 
for the sea service. It ought not to be con- 
cealed, that the duke of York also took a zeal- 
ous and active part in determining his brother 
to found this useful establishment. This foun- 
dation presented sir Jonas with an opportunity 
of exerting his abilities in a manner agreeable 
to.his wishes, namely, that of serving the rising 
generation. And reflecting within himself on 
the benefit which the nation might receive 
from a mathematical school if properly con- 
ducted, he made it his utmost care to promote 
its improvement. In pursuance of his ma- 
jesty’s grant, the school was established ;- but 
there was still wanting a methodical institu- 
tion, from which the youths might receive such 
necessary helps as their studies required : a la- 
borious work, from which his other great and 
assiduous employments might very well have 
exempted him, had not a predominant regard 
to a more general usefulness determined him to 
devote all the leisure hours of his declining 
years to the improvement of such an useful and 
important seminary of learning. Having thus 
engaged himself in the prosecution of this 
generous undertaking, he sketched out a plan 
or system of mathematics for the use of the 
school, and afterwards drew up and printed 
several parts of it himself; but death put an 
end to his labours, before the work was com- 
pleted. We are not informed of the year when 
this event took place; but it could not be long 
before 1681, when the work was published by 
his sons-in-law, Mr. Hanwayand Mr. Potinger, 
who spared neither expense nor labour to nave it 
finished in the best manner, and securing proper 
assistants for that purpose. Besides the New 
System ofthe Mathematics, &c.in twovolumes, 

uarto, above-mentioned, sir Jonas published, 
r GaliMacang in two books, viz. Vulgar Arith- 
metic, and Algebra. ‘To which are added,'two 
treatises, the one a new Contemplation Geo- 
metrical, upon the oval. figure called the Ellipsis ; 
the other, the two first Books of Mydorgius, 
his Conical Sections analyzed, 1660, octavo ; 
A Mathematical Compendium; or, useful 
Practices in Arithmetic, Geometry, and As 
tronomy, Geography, and Navigation, &c. &c. 
the fourth edition of which is dated in 17055 


12mo.; A’ General Treatise of Artillery; ory 
Great Ordnance, Written in Italianby Thomas 
Moretii of Brescia. Translated into English, 
with Notes thereupon, and some’ Additions out 
of French for Sea-gunners. By sir Jonas 
Moore, knt. octavo, with the date of 1688. 

Moore (Robert), an English penman and 
philologist, who succeeded John Ayres as a 
writing-master in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
which was about 1708. He published the 
Writing-master’s Assistant; the General Pen 
man, &e. 

Moore, or More (Edward), a late inge- 
nious writer, was bred a linen-draper, but 
quitted business to join the retiaue of the 
Muses ; and he certainly had a very happy and 
pleasing talent for poetry. In ie Trial of 
Selim the Persian, he complimented lord 
Lyttelton in an elegant kind of panegyric, 
couched under the appearance of accusation : 
aud his Fables for the female sex, for easy ver= 


‘sification, poignant satire, and strikiag morals, 


approach nearer to the manner of Gay than 
any other of the numerous imitations of that 
author. He wrote also three dramatic pieces ; 
the Gamester, a tragedy; the Foundling, and 
Gil Blas, comedies. he success of these was 
not such as they merited : the firstof them hav- 
ing met with acold reception, for no other ap-~ 
parent reason but because it too nearly touched 
a, favourite and fashionable vice: and the second 
having been condemned for its supposed resem+ 
blance to sir R. Steele’s Conscious Lovers, but 
to which good judges have been inclined to give 
it greatly the preference. Mr. Moore mar-_ 
ried a lady of the name of Hamilton, daughter 
to Mr. Hamilton, table-decker to the prin- 
cesses; who had herself a very poetical turn, 
and has been said to have assisted him in the 
writing of his tragedy. One specimen of her . 
poetry, however, was handed about before their 
marriage, and has since appeared in print in 
different collections of songs, particularly in — 
one called the Goldfinch. It was addressed to 
a daughter of the famous Stephen Duck; and 
begins with the following stanza : . 


Would you think it, my Duck: (for the fault 
| must own), 

Your Jenny at last is quite covetous grown :-’ 
Tho’ millions if Fortune should lavishly pour, 
I still should be wretched if I had not More. 


And -after half a “dozen stanzas ‘more, in 
which, with great ingenuity and delicacy, and 
yet in a manner that expresses a sincere affec- 
tion, slre has played upon our author’s name, » 
she conclndes.with the following lines : 


You may wonder, my girl, who this dear one | 
can be, 
Whose merit can boast such a conquest as me # 
But you shan’t know his name, tho’ I told you — 
- before, 


It begins with an M, but I dare not say More: 


In the year 1753 Mr. Moore commenced a 
weekly miscellaneous paper, intitled the World 
by weed Fitz-Adam,; in which undertaking 


: i of his age. 
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he was assisted by lord Chesterfield with some 
essays. ‘This paper was collected into volumes, 
and Mr. Moore died-soon after. : 
Moors (Philip), rector of Kirk-bridge, and 
chaplain of Douglas in the Isle of Man, was 
the intimate friend of the apostolic Dr. Wilson, 
bishop of that see, whose funeral sermon he 
reached.- He revised the translation of the 
Bible into the Manks language: and died uni+ 
versally beloved in 1783. 
Moore (Dr. John), was born at Stirling in 
1730, and educated for the medical profession. 


He remained for a considerable period at Glas- 


gow; but when he had attained his fortieth 
year, ‘an incident occurred that gave a new 
turn to his ideas, and opened new pursuits and 
situations to a mind naturally active and inqui- 
sitive. James George, duke of Hamilton, a 

oung nobleman of great promise, being af- 
fected with a comsumptive disorder, in 1769, 
he was attended by Mr. Moore, who has al- 


ways spoken of this youth in terms of the 


highest admiration ; but as his malady baffled 
all the efforts of medicine, he yielded to his 
pressure, after a lingering illness, in the fifteenth 
This event, which Mr. 

oore recorded, together with the extraordi- 
nary endowments of his patient, on his tomb 
in the burying-place at Hamilton, led to a 
more intimate connection with this noble fa- 
mily. The late duke of Hamilton being, 
like his brother, of a sickly constitution, his 
mother, the duchess of Argyle, determined that 
he should travel in company with some gen- 
tleman, who toa knowledge of medicine added 
an acquaintanee with the continent, Both 
these qualities were united in the person of 
Dr. Moore, who by this time had obtained the 
degree of M.D. from the university of Glas- 
gow. They accordingly set out together, and 
they spent a period of no less than fiye years 
abroad, during which they visited France, Taly, 
Switzerland, and Germany. On their return, 
in 1778, Dr. Moore brought his family from 
Glasgow to London, and in the course of the 
next year appeared the fruits of his travels, in 
A View of Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘Two years after, in 1781, he published a con- 


tinuation of the same work, in two additional 
volumes, intitled, A View of Society and Man- 
ners in Italy. Having spent so large a portion 
of his time either in Scotland or on the con- 
tinent, he could not expect suddenly to attain 
an extensive practice in the capital; perhaps, 
indeed, his travels and literary recreations 


rendered him averse from engaging in the 


hurry, bustle, and intrigue, incident to the 
profession of a London physician; he how- 
ever was, till the time of his death, consulted 
by his particular friends, As if to prove, how- 
ever, that he was neither unworthy, nor in- 
capable of employment, in 1785 he published 
his Medical Sketches, a work, like all his other 
productions, favourably received ; he is, hov- 
ever, supposed to have given some offence to 
a few narrow-minded men among his brethren, 
‘by the disclosure of certain arcana which they 
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wish for the sake of their interest te conceal, 
and therefore consider it as high treason for 
any one to reveal. The next of our author’s 
works which we shall mention is his Zeluco. 
This performance abounds with many in- 
teresting events, but its chief tendency is di- 
rected towards the education of youth, as it 
fully evinces the fatal effects resulting from un- 
controuled passion on the part of a darling son, 
and unconditional compliance on that of a fond 
mother. While drawing the character of his 
hero, the author considers himself employed in 
“© tracing the windings of vice, and delineating 
the disgusting features of villany.” ‘This story 
is calculated rather to affect the reader with 
horror, than warn him by example ; it abounds, 
however, with incident, but it is to be hoped 
that a character so atrocious.as that of Zeluco 
never existed in life, and is only to be met 
with in the pages of a novel. A-great and im- 
portant event, no less than that of the French 
revolution, now occupied the minds and writ- 
ings of the literary world. Dr. Moore, in- 
stead of. surveying it at a distance, like the 
bulk of mankind, was lucky enough to con- 
template a most critical portion of it on the 
spot. After his return to England in 1793 he 
began to arrange his materials, and in 1795 

ublished A View of the Causes and Progress 
of the French Revolution, in 2 volumes, 8vo,. 
dedicated to the duke of Devonshire. He 
begins with the reign of Henry 1V. and ends 
with the execution of the royal family. In 
1796 appeared Edward: various Views of Hu- 


-man Nature, taken from Life and Manners 


chiefly in England. In 1800, Dr. Moore 

ublished his Mordaunt, being Sketches of 
Lite, Characters, and Manners in various 
Countries, including the Memoirs ofa French 
Lady of Quality, in 2 volumes, 8vo. This 
chiefly consists of a series of letters written by 
the hon. John Mordaunt, while confined to 
his couch at Vevay, in Switzerland, giving an 
‘account of what he had seen inItaly, Germany, 
France, Portugal, &c, The work itself comes 
under no precise head, being neither a romance, 
nor a novel, nor travels: the most proper title 


-would perhaps be that of Recollections. Dr. 
Moore died at Richmond, early in the year 1802. 


MOORING, the act of confining and se- 
curing a ship in a particular diakion "hy chains 
or cables, which are either fastened to the ad- 
jacent shore, or to anchors in the bottom. A 
ship may be either moored by the head, or by 
the head and stern: that is to say, she may be 
secured by anchors before her, without any 
behind : or she may have anchors out, «both 
before and behind her; or her cables may be 
attached to posts, rings, or moorings, which 
answer the same purpose. . 

Moorings, in sea-language, are usually an 
assemblage of anchors, chains, and bridles, laid 
athwart the bottom of. a river or haven to ride 
the shipping contained therein. The anchors 
empleyed on this occasion have rarely more 
than one fluke, which is sunk in the water 
near low-water mark. Two anchors being 
fixed in this manner in the opposite side of the 
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river, are furnished with a chain extending 
across from one to the other. In the middle 
of the chain is a large square link, whose lower 
end terminates in a swivel, which turns round 
in the chain as’ about an axis, whenever the 
ship veers about with the change of the tide. 
‘To this swivel-link are attached the bridles, 
which ‘are short pieces of cable well served, 
whose upper ends are drawn into the ship at 
the mooring-ports, and afterwards fastened to 


the masts or cable-bolts.. A great number of © 


moorings of this sort are fixed in the harbours 
adjacent to the king’s dock-yards, as Deptford, 
Chatham, Portsmouth, Plymouth, &c. 

MO/ORISH., Moory. a. (from moor.) 
Fenny ;: marshy; watery (Hale). 

MOORS. See Morocco. 

Moors, in the Isle of Man, officers like 
the bailiffs of hundreds in England, 

MOORSHEDABAD, a city of Hindoostan 
Proper, the capital of Bengal before the estab- 
lishment of the English power. It is seated 
en the western arm of the Ganges, 120 
miles N. of Calcutta. Lon, 88. 28 E. lat. 
24.15 N. 

MOOSE, in mastiology. See Cervus. 

MOOT, formed either from the Saxon 


. metan, gemetan, meeting ; or from the French 


oO? ; 
mot, word, a difficult case, or question, argued 


by the students of inns of court, by way of 
exercise. 

MOOTER, in the dock-yards, the person 
who forms and smooths the tree-nails for 
use. » 

MOOTING, the chief exercise of the stu- 
dents in the inns of court; being the arguing 
of cases, which young utter ‘barristers, &c. 
perform at appointed times, the better to ena- 
ble them for practice, and the defence of their 
clients causes. , 

Such as, from their learning and standing, 
are called by the benchers to argue moot-cases, 
are sometimes called utter barristers; the rest, 
who, for want of experience, &c. are not ad- 
mitted, are by some called inner barristers. 
The place where the moot-cases were argued 
was anciently called a moot-hall. brid 

In the inns of court there is a bailiff or sur- 
veyor of the moots, yearly chosen by the bench 
to appoint the moot-men for the inns of chan- 


cery, and. to keep account of performance of 


exercises; both there and in the house, 

MOOT-MEN, are those who argue moot- 

eases. 
Out of these moot-men are chosen readers 
for the inns of chancery ; where, in term-time, 
‘and in vacations, they argue cases in the pre- 
‘sence of attorneys and clerks, 

MOP. s, (moppa, Welsh.) 1. Pieces of 
cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a long handle, 
with which maids clean the floors (Sw2ft). 2. 
A wry month made in contempt (Shakspeare). 

To Mop. v.a. (from the noun.) To rub 
with a mop. | 

To Mop. v. n. (from mock.) To make wry 
mouths in contempt (Shakspeare). 

To MOPE. »v. 2. To be stupid ;. to drowse; 


‘to be in a constant day-dream (Rowe). 


MOR 


To More. v. a, To make spiritless ;. to dew 
prive of natural powers (Locke). ign 

Mors-zvepD. a. Blind of one eye 
(Ainsworth). os 

MO'PPET. Mo’pszy. s. A puppet made 
of rags, as amop is made; a fondling name 
for a girl (Dryden). a 

MOPSOPIA, an ancient name of Athens, 
from Mopsus, one of its kings. 

MOPSUS, a celebrated prophet, son of 
Manto and Apollo during the Trojan war. A 
jealousy subsisted between Mopsus and Cals 
char, the soothsayer, respecting their skill in 
divination. A trial was then agreed upon,’ in 
which the inferiority of the prophetic. know- 
ledge was fully manifested. Calchas confessed 
his ignorance, and died by excess of grief 
which his defeat produced ; and Mopsus, after . 
death, was ranked among the gods,—2. An- 
other prophet, a son of Ampyx and Chloris, 
born at Titaressa in MVhccsaly, He was the 
prophet and soothsayer of the Argonauts, and 
died at his return from Colchis by the bite of 
a serpent in Libya. | 

MORABIN (James), a learned French- 
man, who. died at Paris in 1762. He pub- 
lished a life of Cicero, and translated some of 
that writer’s works, also those of Boetius. 

MORAZZA, in botany, a genus of the class tri. 
andria, order monogynia. Corol six-petalled; the 
three inner petals expanding, narrower ; stigma 
three-cleft. Seventeen species, for the most part 
Cape plants, herbaceous, with bulbous, tubers 
ous roots, and flowers resembling the iris, 
Most of them contribute largely to the beauty 
of a green-house, and may be propagated in or 
about August by offsets, parted, roots or seeds, 
See Botany, Pl. cxxxviii. 5 a . 

MORAI, the name given at Otaheite in the 
South Sea to the burial-grounds which are 
also places of worship. , . 

MO/RAL., a. (moral, Fr. moralis, Latin.) 
1. Relating to the practice of men toward each - 
other, as it may be virtuous or criminal, good 
or bad (Hooker). 2, Reasoning or instructing 
with regard to vice and virtue (Shakspeare). 
3. Popular; such as is known or admitted in 
the general business of life (Tullotson). 

Mo/RAL. s. 1. Morality ; practice or doc- 
trine of the duties of life (Prior). 9. The doc- 
trine inculcated by a fiction; the accommoda- 
tion of a fable to form the morals (Swift). . 

To Mo/Ra.. v. n. (from the adjective.) To 
‘moralize: not in use (Shakspeare), 

Moral PHILOsoPHY has been defined 
the science of manners or duty; which it traces 
from man’s nature and condition, and shews to 
terminate in his happiness. 

Various writers, both ancient and modern, have 
treated this interesting subject: the systems of 
moral philosophy most prized among the mo- 
derns, are that in Dodsley’s Preceptor (which has 
been inserted in many of our Encyclopedias), 
that by Mr. Grove, and the one by the late ve- 
nerable Dr. Paley. This latter mentioned system 
Is Open to some strong objections, on account 
of its author’s leaning too much on the principle 
of expediency: yet it ison many accounts highly 
valuable. We therefore, instead of presenting 
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any crude remarks on a subject which requires 
rouch time to- reduce: into a comprehensive and 
satisfactory system, shall lay before our readers Mr, 
Legrice’s copious analysis of the work. of | Dr. 
oi 

Moral philosophy 


“Is the science which teaches men their duty, 
ia. the reasons of it. B.l.c. 1. 

The rules of life may be deficient, or ill applied. 

These rules are the law—of honour—of the 
land—of scripture. 

The first being constructed by people of fashion 
to‘ facilitate their intercourse with one another, 
favours whatever indulgence of the tase 4 does 
not interrupt that intercourse. Bi 1.c. 2. 

It regulates the duties only betwixt equals. 

- Omits those to the Supreme Being, and infe~ 
riors. 

The second omits duties which are not objects 
of compulsion. B.1.c.3.s. 1. 

Permits to go unpunished crimes which cannot 
be defined.. 5.2. 

If otherwise, it would be inconsistent with 
freedom. 

The third contains general rules of piety. B.1. 


 c4 


Particular instances useless, because i innumer« 


‘It presupposes a knowledge of natural justice. 
The object of the scriptures is to enforce prac- 


| tice by new sanctions, and a greater certainty. 


Hence they do not supersede the use of this 
science, nor, their end being considered, are they 
imperfect. . 

Moral sense. B.1. 0.5. 
Whether it exists cannot be found by experiment. 
Arguments for its existence. 
Ist. We approve or disapprove certain actions 


without deliberation. 


2d. This approbation or disapprobation is uni- 
form and universal. 

Against it. 1st. This uniformity of sentiment 
does not pervade all nations. 

2d. Approbation of particular conduct arises 
from a sense of its advantages. 

The idea continues when the motive no longer 
exists. 

Receives strength from authority, imitation, &c. 

The efficacy of imitation is most observable in 
children. 

Sd. There are no maxims universally true, but 
bend to circumstances. 

4th, There can be no idea without an object, 
and instinct is inseparable from the idea of the 
object. 

No dependence on the moral sense in reason- 
ing, because scarce distinguishable from prejudice 
and habit. 

Could carry with it no authority, because every 
man would be his own judge. 


Human happiness. 


Happy is a relative term. B.1.c¢. 
Happiness does not consist in 
“Ist. Pleasures of sense, 
Because they are of short duration at the time ; 
Because they cloy by repetition ; 
Because eagerness for intense delights fale 
away relish for: others. 


These objections are valid independent of loss _ 


of health, &c. 
9d In exemption from evils which are without, 


as labour, &c, 


. Because the mind must be employed. 

Fience pain is sometimes a relief to the uneasie 
ness of vacuity. 

3d. In greatness, or elevated station, 

Because the highestin rank are not happiest, 
and so in proportion. 

Because superiority, where there is no competi- 
tion, is. seldom contemplated. 

Happiness is to be judged of by the apparent 
happiness of mankind, which consists in 

1st. The exercise of the social affections, 

2d. The exercise of the faculties of body or 
mind for an engaging end, 

Because there is no happiness without some- 
thing to hope for. 
. Those pleasures are most valuable which are 
most productive of engagement in the pursuit. 

Therefore endeavours after happiness in a fu- 
ture state produce greatest happiness in this 
world. 

3d. In a prudent constitution of habits. 

Habits of themselves are much the same, be- 
cause what is habitual becomes nearly indifferent ; 

Therefore those habits are best, which allow of 
indulgence in the deviation from them. 

Hence that should not be chosen as a habit, 
which ought to be a refreshment. 

Hence by a perpetual change the stock of hap- 
piness is soon exhausted. ; 

4th. In health, sae 5" 

Because necessary for the enjoyment of every 
pleasure. 

Because itself is a pleasure, perhaps the sole 
happiness of some animals. 

From the above account follow two conclusions. 

Ist. Happiness appears to be pretty equally dis- 
tributed. 

2d. Vice has no advantage over virtue with ree 
spect to this world’s happiness. 


Virtue 


“Ts the doing good to mankind, in obedience to 


“ the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
** happiness.” B. 1.c.7% 

It may be divided into duties towards God, to» 
wards others, and towards ourselves. 


> 


General observations. é 


1st. Mankind act more from habit than reflec- 
tion. B. l.c. 7. 

We know it from experience. 

This mode of acting best suits the spices of 
life. 

Therefore virtue consists in forming proper ha- 
bits. 

Hence whatever tends to a good habit is to be 
done for that reason, and vice versa. 

Qd. The Christian religion has not ascertained 
the precise quantity of virtue necessary to salva- 
tion, 

Because impossible to be expressed or limited ; 
Hence rewards and punishments will be in pros 
portion to our deeds. 


These general positions may be advanced : 


Ist. A state of happiness cannot be expected by 
those who are conscious of no moral or religious 
rule. * 

Because, if so, religion, both natural and moral, 
would be useless. 

. 2d, By those who reserve to themselves the 
practice of any particular sin, 

Because ali commands stand alike on n thy au- 
tharity of God, 
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Because such allowance would tolerate every 
vice, 

Because scripture excludes such hope. 

3d. A state of unprofitableness will be punished; 
_ Because so. laid down in scripture. 


4th. Where a question of conduct is doubtful, 


we are bound to take the safe side, 
Because whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 


Moral obligation. 


Moralists all coincide in prescribing the same 
tules of conduct, but differ in the reasons why we 
are obliged to pursue such conduct. B.2.c. 1. 

- A man is obliged when he is urged by a violent 
motive resulting from the command of another. 
Bu2. cc. 2. 

Why am I obliged to keep my word? B. 2. c. 3, 
- Because urged. by a violent motive (fear of pu- 
nishment after death) resulting from command of 
another ( God.) ; 

N.B. Punishments after death taken for grant- 
ed. Bi. © 35-619) 


To inquire what is our duty is to inquire what 


is the will of God. B 2.c. 4. 
Which may be found, 

Ist. By his express declaration in scripture. 

2d. By the light of nature. 

By which inquiring into the tendency of an ac- 
tion to promote or diminish the general happi- 
ness, we find the will of God. B. 2.c¢. 4, 

N. B. Actions are to be considered —— in the 
abstract. sniensy c. 6. 


The Divine Benevolence. 


God wishes the happiness of man. B.2.¢. 5. 

For he did not wish man’s misery 5 

Because he might have made every object of- 
fensive, which he has not. 

He was not indifferent about it; 

Because, if so, all things came by chance. 

The world is fill of contrivances, which shew 
‘esign. 

These contrivances for beneficial purposes ; 

Liable to evil, but not constructed for that pur- 
pose. ; 

Utility. 


Whatever is expedient is right. B. 2.c. 6. 

The utility of a moral rule constitutes the obli- 
gation of it. 

This is to be judged of by general rules, B. 2. 
CT. 

Because actions are expedient or not according 
to their general consequences, » B. 2. c. 8. 

Of Hight. 

Right and obligation are reciprocal. B.2.c.9. 

Therefore right ‘signifies. ‘* consistent with the 
will of God.” €. 9, and 4. 

Right is a quality of persons or of actions. C.9. 

Rights of persons are natural or adventitious. 
alienable, or. unalienable, perfect, or imperfect, 
C. 10. 

Natural rights would belong to a man, although 
no civil government subsisted, as right to life, &c. 

Adventitious would not, as right of a general 
over his soldiers, &c. 

Some ee are alienable, as of property, &c. 
€..10. s..2 
“Some unalienable, as of husband over wife, &c. 
. Rights are perfect, which may be asserted by 
force, as right to life, &c. C. 10. s.3. 


Inaperfect may mot, as right of .a benefactor to : 


gratitude, &c. 


Because indeterminate. 

Therefore to assert them by force is inconsiste 
ent with the general happiness, that is the will of 
God. 1B. Bie 40%). 

Imperfection of a right refers only to force in 
assertion, not at all to the obligation of a right. 


_ General rights of mankind are those, which 
belong to the species collectively. B. 2... 11. 
These are, 
1. A right to the fruits of the earth. S. 1. 
Because provided for us by God. 
- A right to the flesh of animals. 8.2, 

ewes given by authority of God for suppor 
of life, 

Theréfore all waste or misapplication of them a 
sin. 


Hence nothing should be exciusive property, 
which can conveniently be common, and vice versae — 


The right of extreme necessity. S. 3. 

Asa right to use or destroy another’s property, 
if necessary to our preservaticn. 

Because division of property was not instituted © 
to operate to the destruction of any.. 


Institution of property. B. 3. ce. 2. 
Advantages of it. 


_ Increases the produce of the earth. “S. Wipe oh 23 


Preserves itto maturity. S.2. 
“Prevents contests. S. 3. 
Improves conveniency of living.  S. 4. 


Right of property in land | > 


Not founded on the tacit consent of . tbankindé 
B. 3. c. 4. 

Because silence is not consent where a person 
knew nothing about the matter. 

Not founded on labour being mixed with it ; 

Because this is just, only when the value Fe the 
labour is proportional to the value of the thing, or 
where the thing derives its value from the labour. 

This plea will not give right in perpetuity ; 
Nor will it hold in taking possession of a tract 
of land as a navigator. 

The first right “of ownership arises from the na- 
tural right of man to appropriate to his own use 
what he stands in need of. B.2. c.10. 8. L— 
B. 3. c. 4. 

,, This will justify property only as far as a provi- 
sion for natural exigencies. 

The real foundation of our right is the‘ law of 
the land.” B. 3. c. 4. 

Property is established by the will of God. 
Bagac Ze 


Land cannot be divided into property without - 


the regulation of the law of the land. B.3. c. 4. 
Therefore so to regulate it is ‘* consistent with 
the will of God.” 
Hence right to property in land does not depend 


on the manner of the original acquisition, or on 


the expediency of the law. 
Of these principles a bad use may be made. 
But he is guilty in foro conscientia, whe 2 
not by the spirit of the law. 
N. B. Property may be regarded as the Hee 
pal subject of the determinate relative duties. 
Promises. B.3.c¢. 5. 
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The obligation of them arises from the necessity 


of it to the well-being and existence of society. S: 1. 

They are to be interpreted in the sense in whieh 
the promiser was conscious the promisee received 
them. ° 2, 
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Because in any other sense they would be equi- 
vocal. . 

_Hence the obligation depends on the expecta- 
tions excited. 

_ Therefore tacit promises are binding. 

. Promises are not binding, 

Ist. Where the performance is impossible. S, 3. 

If the promiser knows this at the time of pro- 
mise, he raises an expectation which he knows 
he cannot gratify, that is, breaks a promise. | 

2d. Where the performance is unlawful; 

Because the promiser was under a prior obliga- 
tion to the contrary. . 

This holds whether the unlawfulness was known 
to the parties at the time of the promise, or not. 

The reward of a sin, when committed, ought to 
be paid: 

Because performance of the promise does not 
increase the sin. 

A promise is binding, if it be lawful, when de- 
manded, though it were not so at the time of pro- 
mising. 

A promise is not unlawful, arse it produces no 
effect beyond what would have taken place had 
the promise never been made; 

Because the public lose nothing by the promise, 
when they could have gained nothing without it. 

3d. Where they contradict a former promise ; 

Because the performance is then unlawful. 

4th. Before acceptance; 

Because no expectation has, been voluntarily 
excited. 

5th. Which are released by promisee. 

Gth. In certain cases, where they are erroneous. 

7th. Which were made in fear ; 

,. Because the general consequences would be 
hurtful to mankind. 


Vows are under the same laws as promises. 

Although the violation of them shews want 
of reverence to the Supreme Being; the per- 
formance of them, where they by? heyy unlawful, 
shews greater. 


A contract is a mutual promise. B. 3. c. 6. 
Therefore is to be interpreted in the same man- 


ner. k, 
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The seller is bound to discover the faults of 
what he sells ; 

* Because the buyer did not expect them C. 6. 
Passing bad money 1s an article of this kind. 
The tradesman is bound to sell at market price; 
Because so expected by the buyer. C. 6. 
Innumerable cases must be determined by 

€ustom ; 

Because the contracting parties tacitly include 
the rules of custom as conditions of sale. 


Contracts of sale. 


Contracts-of hazard. 


No advantage is to be taken on’cither side, which 
‘was not expected by the other. C. 6. 


Contracts of lending of property, 


Which is divided into inconsumable (i. e. where 
the thing lent is itself to be returned), and con- 
sumable (i.e. which can be returned only in kind), 
eae, money, &c. 

‘Tf the thing lent be lost or damaged, who is to 
bear the loss ? 


~ Where the owner foresees ‘the ‘risk, ‘the under- | 


ees it: 


1, beetsean ‘implied pedal of the contract. 
is Sptada 


If an estate, during a-lease, be altered in ite 
value, the hirer takes the consequences only of 
those alterations which might be aie by the 
parties. C. 6. 


Contracts concerning the lending of money. B. 3. ¢.10. 

The prohibition in scripture against usury was 
meant only for the Jews. 

Usury, that is, interest 4ccording to the will of 
the lender, is agreeable to natural equity. 

It is necessary that it should be under regula- 
tions, as by that means it will contribute to gene~ 
tal happiness ; ; 

Because it checks the aebidenlation of wealth 
without industry. 

Because it enables men to adventure in trade. 

Because it enables the state to borrow. 

Money berrowed in one cuuntry and paid in ano- 
ther is to.be paid so that the lender is not the 
sufferer. C. 6. 

So if the value of coin be altered, 

A man is bound to pay money, when any law- 
ful method is in his power 5 

Because on this security credit was given. B. 3. 
c. 6. 

Imprisonment of insolvent debtors is just, being 
a public punishment for a.crime. B.3,c¢.10. 
B. %. c. 8. bua) 

Properly put in the power of the creditor, be- 
cause he is most likely to be vigilant, and neaause 
it adds to his security. 

It is unjust in the creditor to imprison an un- 
fortunate debtor ; 

Because he punishes where there is no.crime 
according to the spirit of the law. 
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_ The master’s authority extends no farther than 
the terms of the contract will justify. 

Contracts of service are subject to the same 
laws as promises are. 

Rules of custom are tacit conditions of the con- 
tract. 

The master is inc asible for every thing done 
by a servant under the general authority commit- 
ted to him. 

Because people act with the servant under thig 
expectation. 

To give a bad servant a good character is cri- 
minal. 

The reverse of this is equally, if not more crimi- 
nal. 

A master is obliged to check vice in his aes: 

Because he has authority, which he is ordered 
by scripture to use for that purpose. 


' Contracts of service. 


Contracts of labour. 
B.3. ¢. 12. 


Whoever undertakes another’s business, pro- 
mises to employ the same care upon it as if it 
were his own, and no more. 

These cases ‘are subject to the same laws as pro- 
misesare. Vid. b, 3. c. 5. 


Fiominn 
Commissions. 


Partnership. C. 13. 


Binding i in the same respects as. all contracts, 
that is, promises. 

Division of stock must depend on custom or 
agreement. 

According to natural equity the profits should be 
divided between the labouring partner, and him 
who'provides money, in the proportion. _ interest 
of money to the wages of labour. 
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Offices. C..14,'* 


. In offices, as fellowships of colleges, &c. a man 
performs his duty who performs what his electors 
expected of him. 

‘Because this was the expectation on both sides 
at the time of contract. 

An office may not be discharged by a deputy, 


Ist. Where confidence is reposed in the’ particus’ 


lar abilities of the person elected. 
2d. Where the custom hinders. 

3d. Where the duty from its nature cannot be 
so well performed by a deputy. 

4th. Where to employ deputies from general 
consequences would be bad, as in the army. 

Non-residence of parochial clergy does not fall 
under these heads. 

Revenues of the church are a common fund 
for the support of the national religion. 

50 to be judged of in its distribution. 


Lies... C.15. 


A lie is a breach of promise ; because in dis- 
course there is a tacit promise to speak the truth.’ 

The general consequences of lying are bad: 

Because confidence is necessary to the inter- 
course of society. 

Hence ‘* white lies” are not entirely janideents 

(They habitually lead to others of a darker 
complexion.) 

Hence too prous frauds, though meant to do 
good, are highly injurious to the cause of religion. 

There are falsehoods which are not lies, and 
therefore not criminal, 

Ist. Where no one is deceived, as in novels, &c. 

2d. Where no inconvenience results from the 
want of confidence in such cases, as where you tell 
a falsehood to a madman, a robber, &c. 

Upon this principle we may deceive an enemy 
by feints, spies, &c. in'war. 

But by no means in tfeaties, truces, &c. 

Any wilful deceit is a lie. 

A man may acta lie. 

There are lies of omission, as where you con- 
ceal part of the truth. 


Oaths. C.16, 


Forms of oaths vary in different countries. S. 1. 

The signification is the same, viz. the calling of 
God to witness. S. 2. 

Our Saviour’s words concerning oaths relate not 
to judicial, but wanton oaths. S. 3. 

Oaths receive their obligations from a belief that 
God will punish perjury, which we have reason to 
think he will. 8S. 4. 

1, Because the perjurer implies a disbelief of 
God’s power, or contempt of it. 

2. Because perjury violates a superior confi- 
dence, and therefore it is hurtful in its general 
consequences. 

Hence a quaker’s word, if broken, incuts the 
guilt of perjury. 

Promissory oaths are not binding whee the 
promise would not be. Vide'B. 3.¢.5.5. - 

An oath is designed for the security of the im- 
poser, therefore it isjust “‘jurare in animum im- 
pomentie’, 


p Oath in evidence. C.1%, 


The witness swears to speak the whole truth. 
Therefore to conceal part is perjury. ; 
_ This-oath is-not binding in some. cases accord- 
ing to the law of the fang, that ity d RNIMUS NPA 
mentis, ; a dy 


Oath of allegiance, C..18. 


Ascertains not the extent of the subject’s obes 
dience, but the person to whom it is due. 
The oath excludes . ~ " 

1, All intention to support the claim of another, 

2. All design, at the time, of se Span the reign- 
“i prince. - 

. All opposition from private views. — 
. It permits 

1. Resistance to the king, if beneficial to the 
community. 

2. Disobedience to unlawful commands. 

3. Does not require allegiance after wri is de+ 
posed. a 

Oath against simony, C. 20. 

Was meant to restrain the patron of a piece of 
preferment from being influenced in his choice of 
a presentee by a bribe or any benefit to himself. 
The law determines what is simoniacal con- 
tract. : 

Ist. Purchasing a benefice already vacant. 

2d. A clergyman purchasing the next turn of a_ 
benefice for himself directly or indirectly. ‘ 

3d. The procuring of any preferment by ceding — 
to the patron any right or portion of profit. 

4th, A bond to resign upon demand. 


C, 21. 


The animus imponentis, that is, the measure of — 
the juror’s duty, seems to be satisfied, when no- 
thing is omitted, but what from change of cire 
cumstances the founder, it may be presumed, © 
would have dispensed with. 

To come within this rule, the inconveniency | 
must be manifest by being unlawful, impracticas — 
ble, or prejudicial to the end of the institution. 


C322; 


The subscriber’s assent is governed by the same 
rule of interpretation as oaths are, that is, the 
animus imponentis. 

The imposer, whose intention is ‘to be sats 
is the legislature of the 13th Eliz. 

It is impossible that the legislature could expect | 
the assent of ten thousand men, and that in per=_ 
petual succession, to many hundreds of contro 
verted propositions. 

The intention was to exclude from offices in the — 
church, 

All abettors of . popery. 

9. Baptists, at that time a powerful party on 
the continent, 

3. The Puritans, who were hostile to an epis- 
copal constitution. ‘ 
4. In general the members of such leading sects, 
or foreign establishments as threatened to overe 

throw our own. ; 

Some limitations of the patrons choice may be 
necessary to prevent unedifying contentions be- — 
tween neighbouring teachers, or between the 
teachers and their congregations. 

This danger, if it exist, might be obviated by 
converting the articles of faith imto arto of 
peace. 


Oath to observe local statutes. 


Subscription to articles of religion. 


Wills. CG 23. 


The disposal by will of the produce of personal | 
labour is a natural right 5 ie 
Because there is no limit: to the continuance of 
the right. 
With respect to other property, as of 28M the 
right is adventitious ; 


tion.) 
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1, Because at the death of the possessor his 
want of it ceases. Vide, B.3.c. 4. 

2. Because if a man possesses any right of 
disposal, he possesses a right of disposal for ever, 

which i is absurd. 

Therefore this right is received from, and is to 
be regulated by, the law of the land. 

Hence, if informal, the will is not binding; 

Because the conditions, upon which the right 
was obtained, were not complied with. 

Succession to intestates must be regulated by 


’ the law of the land, 


There are many mperfect duties in respect to 
the making and ‘observing of wills) Vide, B. 1. 
c. 3. 8. 1. 

Such as respect the intention of the deceased, 

Impartial love of children, &c. 

Provision for poor relatives, 


Charity. B. 3.0.1. p. 2. 


Is the promoting of the happiness of our infe- 
riors, of duing which there are three principal 
methods : 

First method. By tender treatment of our do- 


_ mestics and dependents. C. 2 


It is our interest; for they will shew their gra- 


_ titude by being serviceable, and our obligation to 
_ them is much greater than theirs to us, 


It is our duty ; because we are forbid to dimi- 


| nish the sum of human happiness. 


All uneasiness therefore, which we occasion 


| without a just cause, is wrong, 


The same is applicable to slaves ; 


Because founded on a principle independent of | 


the contract of service. - 


Slavery. C.3. 


Is an obligation to labour for another without 
consent of the servant. 

This may arise from crimes, captivity, or debt. 

The continuance ought to be in proportion to 
the crime. 

The slave trade can be excused by none of 
these principles. 

The necessity pleaded for it is ridiculous. 

The Christian scriptures interfere with no civil 
institution, and therefore not with slavery. 

If they had, a bellum servile might have ensued. 

This does not argue against a gradual emanci- 
pation. 

2d method. By professional assistance. B.-2. 
Cc. 4. 

This kind of beneficence is chiefly to be ex- 
pected from members of the legislature, magis- 
trates, legal and sacerdotal professions. 

Because the law cannot provide for the poor in 
these cases, and the rich can take care of them- 
selves, 

Every professional man has it in his power to 
do the greatest good at the least expence. 

3d method. By pecuniary bounty. C. 5. 

We are obliged to bestow relief on the poor. $.1. 

(The impulse we feel indicates the divine inten- 


1. Because property was divided that all might 


have a sufficiency. Vide B. 2. c. 4. 


- 2. Because the scripture enjoins us to bestow 
Felief: 

The manner of bestowing ete eS 

It is betier to give a considerable sum among 


few, than the same sum among many. 
VOL. VUIT, 


To give to public charities is eminently useful, 
because in them money goes farther. 

Iudiscriminate relief to beggars is not to be en- 
couraged, 

That charity is most useful which promotes 
industry. 

Charity is not to be kept secret, if by being 
published it may be usefal in influencing others. 

Few excuses for not giving relief are just. S.3. 


Resentment, 


May be distinguished into anger and revenge. 
B. 3..¢, 6. py'@: 

Anger is involuntary in some degree. 

Therefore, if checked, is no crime. 

Is sinful, if it is suffered to continue long. 

This is the doctrine of scripture. 

Reflections, which may appease it, are numer- 
ous. 


C. 7. 


: Revenge, C. 8. 


Is the infliction of pain on another, in conse- 
quence of an injury received from him, farther 
than the just ends of reparation or punishment 
require. . 

Is forbidden by scripture, which forbids the 
neglect even of imperfect duties towards an 
enemy. 

At the same time the punishment of public of 
fenders is permitted, 

Because necessary. to public happiness. 

So, if it be from a good motive, correction of ~ 
vice is proper in individu: als, 

It is productive of good. 

Witness the seclusion of bad women from the 
company of women of character. 

Duelling, C. 9. 

As a punishment? absurd, 

Because the person offended may be the suf- 
ferer, 

So also as a reparation, 

ecause it does not undo the injury. 

It is complied with for the sake of fashion. 

Regard for reputation will not justify murder. 

In expostulating with the duellist, we have a 
right to suppose his adversary to fall, 

Because if he has no right to kill, he has no 
right to attempt it. 

“Where the injury is forgiven, and both parties 
fight for reputation’s sake, there is no distinction 
between the guilt of him who accepts, and him 
who gives the challenge. 

The law on this head is insufficient; 

But opinion cannot be controlled by civil in- 
stitutions; 

Therefore a court of honour or something simi- 
lar seems the only remedy. 


Litigation, C. 10, p.2. 


Is not inconsistent with any rule of the gospel, 
when it is instituted with a view to the public 
good, or with a view to the ends of justice and 
safety. 

It becomes unjust when instituted from any 
other motive, and when it is carried on in any 
manner that does not most readily promote these 
ends. 

It is our duty to bring an offender to punish-° 
ment, when it is conducive to the public good. 

M . 
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«! Tui Gratitude, C. 11. 


_ Is'4 duty, because the violation of it would be 
pernicious in its general consequencrs : 
Because the Jove of God cannot uaah without it. 
It does not supersede other duties, 


Slander, C. 12. 


Slander is the producing of gratuitous mischief. 
Speaking is acting, if the mischief and motive 
are the same, ie 
Truth may be instrumental to the success of 
amalice. 
If the end is bad so are the means, 
.Vhe gut must be measured by the misery pre- 
daced. 
“The guilt of inconsiderate slander consists in 


want of “regard to the general cons: quences 


- Therefore shews want of just affection for hu- 
pits happiness. 


1 


~Of relative duties, which result from the constitution 
of the serves. B..3.p.3 


- The constitution of the sexes is the foundation 
of marriage 
 Colateral to the sub} ect are forni ication, seduc- 
tion, adu'tery, incest, polygamy, divorce. 


Consequential to it are the Teciprocal duties of . 


“parent and: child: 


Use Vp marriage institutions. C.1. 


Taney promote 

Ist. The private comfort of individuals, Peet 
aliyoffemales. 

Whatever promotes the happiness of the ma- 
jority, 18 bipdihe upon the whole. 

21, The better. production. of children, and 
provision for them. 

3d. The peace of society. 
~~ 4th, The better government of society. S. 4. 
and 5. ; : ‘ 

5th. The encouragement of industry. 


Fornieation. C, 2. 


¢ The guilt of it consists in, 


Ist. Its tendex cy, to. diminish the number of 
marriages. 

2d. Kheouragement of prostitution aud. its 
miseries. 

3d. Encouragement of habits of lewdness; 

 onsequently it incurs the guilt of the general 
“consequences of lewdness. 
4th. The perpetuation of.a loathsome disease, 
it 1s exp éssly forbid by Scripture. 
Licensed brothels vitiate the public opinion. 
The Reeping of a mistress.1s not the same as 


marrage, because not so beneficial to the woman 
and her children. 
Isa crime, 


Ist. ecause itis tinieenon 
Od. Because it is pernicious in its general conse- 
quences, B, 2.c¢.8, 


£ 


Seduction. C3. 


Ts a fraud of which the injury is threefold. 

Ist. To the woman, who suffers the pein of 

“shame and sustains the loss of her reputation, and 
_generaily of her moral principle. 

‘The evils arising-to che woman in consequence 

re great, and the seducer incurs the guilt of them. 

” 9a, To the family. 


1 


‘woman, he incurs the guilt of seduction in every 


_owe to their children, there js no reason in nature 


_the parties. 


_tinually be sought after, if men could at will be 


TOE" StOVPiH? YY! . é 
3d. To the public, who lose a Valuable meniber 
of society. 


c 
ok 


dala, C. 4. % 
Where the man solicits the chastity ef the 


respect. 
The crime of both parties is aggravated by the 
“extreme misery brought upon the husband, and 
children. 
\ The guilt is independent of discovery, because 
such conduct is pernicious in its general conse= 
quences 5 ; 
And is a breach of the marriage vow tefore God. 
Prior transgression of either party is no ie 
tion 3: 4 
Because the marriage vow des not depend on 
reciprocal fidelity. - 
The Scripture makes a difference between fornid 
cation and ddultery. 
Christ’s opinion of the magnitude of the sin 
cannot be inferred from his words to the adulterous 
woman. 
He told her, shehad “ sinned.” 


Incest. C. 5. 


Should be kept in utter abhorrentest to preser re 
chastity in families. - 3 

Restrictions extending to remove degrees of kin 
dred are founded on positive laws, 

Which are justifiable because beneficial in thei 
general RonseGnenness in diffusing wealth, &c. 


Polygamy, C. 6. 


May be judged to be against the will of God, * 

Because he has created very nearly equal nur 
bers of each sex, 

And because it is hurtful in its general con 
sequences. - & 

For Ist. It distracts the Heong 

2d. It dissolves the vigour of the faculties, 

3d. «lt debases half the creation. 

Ath. It provides less tor the children. 

It produces no benefit in population. 

The words of Christ, “ whosoever putteth away 
_his wife, and marrieth another, committeth adul- 
tery,” imply a prohibition of it. a 

It is retained only where Christianity is not Prd 
fessed. 


~ 


t 
. 


Picoree.’ C1. 


By divorce is meant the dissolution of the mas 
_Yiage contract at the will of the husband. 4 
Hf it be by mutual consent, it is equally liable to 
objection. i] 

Except/on account of the duties, which parents 


why marriage should not be » dissoluble like other 
contracts. 

General consequences require that it, should be 
hk ati 
: 1. Because it tends to preserve concord betweem 


2d. Because new objects of desire would con 


released from the matrimonial tie. 

The law of nature admits of an exception in 
favour of the injured party in cases of adultery, de 
sertion, &C. 

By no means in case of peevishness, &c. though 
not trivial reasons; because the unhappiness © 4 
one pair must be sacrificed to general conse- 
quences. ; 
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The Scripture allows divorce cnly in cases of 
adultery. So does the Jaw of the land. 


» Inferior causes may justify the separation of the 


parties, if the care of the children does not require 


‘that they should live together ; 


In cases of tyranny in the husband the law pro- 
vides a divorce a mensa et thoro ; 

In these cases the marriage is not dissolved, be- 
cause the general consequences would be hurtful. 

Sentences, which release the parties a vinculo 


‘matrimonit, do not dissolve a marriage; but de- 


clare that it never existed. 


Marriage, C. 8. 


Is a religious ceremony from custom only. 

Which part should give the dowry has been set- 
tled by fashion. : 

As it is at present, it secures to women that 


assiduity and respect, which are wanted to com- 


pensate for the inferiority of their strength. 
_, What duties the vow creates are expressed in the 
ceremony. . 

It is witnessed before God; therefore, if broken, 


- incurs the greatest guilt of a violated oath. 


Obedience on the part of the wife is, ordered, ° 


because it is necessary that one party should sub- 
mit. ; ; 
He may conscientiously marry, who wishes and 


‘expects to entertain an affection for his wife. 


‘ The marriage vow is violated, 
Ist. By adultery. 


2d. By behaviour, which knowingly renders the - 


life of the other miserable. . 
The law of the land makes the consent of the 
parents necessary, under certain restrictions. 


Duty of parenis, C. 9. 


_ Is of great importance in the class of duties from 


its general consequences. 


Admits of definite rules, which may. be ex- 
plained under the heads of P 

Ist. Maintenance, 
_. Because somebody must maintain the children, 


_and parents have no right to burthen others. 


Nature indicates it in the person of the mother. 

The Scriptures order it. cr 

2d. Education ; 

Because necessary for the child’s well-being in 
society. 

3. A reasonable provision for the child’s happi- 
ness in respect to outward condition, which re- 
quires three things. ‘ 

Ist. A situation suited to his reasonable expecta- 
tions and habits., 

2d. A provision for that situation. 

. (These articles must vary with the condition 
of the parent, ) | 
' Hence children should be preserved in that 


_ Class in which they were born, or in which others 


of similar expectations are accustomed to be 
placed. 
* Hence a parent is justified in making a differ- 
ence in his children according as they stand in 
greater or less need of his fortune from circum- 
=ances. hs og chkeey 

_ After their exigencies, the expectations of chil- 
dren may be satisfied according to primogeniture. 
This point, together with general expediency, 
makes the difference of claim between legitimate 
children and bastards, 


Still a parent is bound to provide for a bastard. | 


After a provision for exigencies, a parent may 


PLOS OPH ¥: 


proportion his childrens’ shares according to their 


behaviour. 


Disinherison, nearly absolute, is justifiable only 
in case of utter incapability of managing an inhe- 
ritance. 44K 

The third thing required in a provision for 
the child’s happiness, is a probable security for 
his virtue.” | 

This may be attained, 

_ Ist. By impressing on his mind the idea o 
accountableness. 

2d, By shewing a good example. 

3d By correcting his early inclinations, and 
disposing of him in a situation least dangerous to 
his particular character. 


‘The rights of a parent, C. 10. 6. 3. p. 3. 


. (That is, such as may be enforced by coercion) 
result from their duties. : 

A parent has a right to that authority, which is 
necessary in the exercise of his duties. 

Hence a guardian has the same. er a 

Parents have a right to choose professions for 
their children; © 

Because it is necessary 
can judge for themselves. 
_ In competition of commands the wife here also 
Owes obedience to herhusband.. -.  . _, 
' Parents have no right over the lives of their 
children, or to sel] them into slavery. 

They exceed their authority when they consult 
their own interest at the expence of their children’s 
happiness. 


to determine before they 


Duty of children. C. 11. 
May be considered, ' 

Ist. During childhood. 

Here the children’s submission must be im- 
plicit. 

2d. After they have attained to manhood,, and 
continue in their parent’s family. . Le; 
Beside the general duty of gratitude to parents, 
they are bound to observe the regulations of the 
family. ‘ 

3d.. After they have attained to, manhood, and 
have left their father’s family. ty 

In this state the duty to parents is simply 
the duty of filial gratitude, which just so much ex- 
ceeds other obligations, by how much a parent 
has been a greater benefactor than any other 
friend. : 

It requires of children to endeavour by every 
means to promote their parents’? comfort, and 
to contribute to their support, if they stand in need 
of it. 

A parent has no right to destroy his children’s 
happiness. jy: 

He has therefore no right to oppose his chil- 
dren’s marriage where they have a real inclina- 
tion, or to force them upon one which they dis- 
like, 

In this latter case the child must become guilty 
of prevarication; and parental, like all. human 
authority, must cease, where obedience is cri- 
minal. , » des 
“Nor has a parent a right’ to compel a child 
to choose a profession, to which he may be averse. 

In every case the child is bound by gratitude to 
try earnestly, and with sincerity, to conquer his 
own inclinations, before he may act for himself. _. 

A parent has no right to interfere, where a 
trust is reposed personally in the son. Vide B, 3., 
p.2.c-11, i 

The duty of children is commanded by God, 
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Duties to ourselves. B. 4. 


This division is retained for the sake of method. 

Whether in a state of nature we may defend the 
most insignificant perfect right by any extremity 
fs very doubtful. B. 4. ¢. 1. 

Because we cannot so easily balance between 
the general consequenc:'s of yielding, and the par- 
ticular effect of resistance, which the person at- 
tacked is bound to do. 

This right is suspended by the establishment of 
civil society. 

Hence the individual injured is bound to submit 


- to public arbitration. 


Where tt may be necessary for our pisaivatibg} 
all extremiti s “ire justifiable. 

This is evid nt in a state of nature, nor is the 
case altered in civil s« ociety. 
‘Because, by supposition, the laws cannot inter- 
pose to protect, nor can they compel restitution. 

The defence of chastity seems to justify the same 
extremities. 

In other cases the law of the land is our best 
guide. gives: 

Hence homicide, in England, is justifiable. 


‘Ist. In preventing the commission of a crime, . 


which when committed would be punishable with 
death. | 

2d. In necessary endeavours to carry the law 
gnto execution. 

N. B. The rights of war are not here taken into 
the account, 
Drunkenness. C. 2. 


Casual excesses incur all, in some degree, of the 


guilt and danger which attend habitual drunken- 
NESS; 
We compute the guilt of it from. its bad effects, 


‘which consist, 


Ist. In its betraying most constitutions into 
extrayagances of anger or sins of lewdness. 

2d. It disqualifies men for the duties of their 
station.” 

‘8d. Ie is attended with expences, which can 
seldom be spared. 

4th. ‘It creates uneasiness to the family of the 
drunkard. 

“5th. It shortens life. 

“These consequences may not all meet in the 
same subject; but the great mischief of example 
is sure always to ensue. 

It is forbidden in the Scriptures. 

The guilt of any action of a drunken man bears 
the same proportion to the guilt of the like in 
a sober man, that the probability. of its being the 
epee agece of drunkenness bor to certainty. 


Suicide, B. 4. ¢. 3. 


Rusts on this question, ‘* May every man who 
pleases to destroy his life, innocently do so?” 

Whatever rule or limit for suicide is assigned, 
must lead to a toleration of it in all cases in 
which there is danger Of its being committed. 

The general Consequences ‘of such toleration 
would be, 

Ist. The loss to the community of may valua- 
ble lives. © 

“2d, The affiiction of many families, and. con- 
sternation of all. 

3d. The throwing off an opportunity of melio- 
rating our condition in a future state. 

very case must also he aggravated by particular 
consequences. 

Scripture implies the sin of suicide, ; 


ist. By speaking of human life as a term pres 
scribed to us. 

2d. By inculcating patience as a great virtue, 

3d. By the conduct of the apostles. 

The above does not argue against the right of a 
state over the lives of its subjects. 

Because the state receives this power not from 
the consent of collected individuals, but from the 
wiilof God. B. 4. c. 4. 


Duties towards God, B. 5; 


Signify duties, of which God is the object. 
Silent piety, acceptable as it is to God, does not 
supersede the external duties ; which may be di-- 
vided into worship and reverence. 
Worship is made up of adoration, thanksgiving, | 
and prayer; ; 
Prayer comprises them all. 


Of the duty and efficacy of prayer, as it OPA 
from the light of nalure. C. 2, ¥ 


It is probable God expects those intreaties font . 
us, which we naturally use to every being on 
whom we depend. 

The same may be said of thaikigt@inkd 

Prayer is necessary to keep up a sense of God’s 
agency. 

The-duty of prayer depends on its efficacy ; 

‘Which the perfect wisdom of the Deity doesi 
not argue against. 

For he may withhold a favour unless requested 
by prayer; 

Ist. Because, on that very account, it may pros. 
duce good effects on the person. ; 

2d. Because it may encourage devotion. 

3d. Because prayer has a tendency to omens 
the petitioner himself. 

It is not necessary to devotion that the peti- 
tioner should know the circuit Of causes by which 
his prayers may prevail. 

We have no proof that inexorability i is a part of 
that perfect wisdom which is explained to consist 
in bringing about the most beneficial ends by the — 
most beneficial means. 

To say God must act by one, or any rule, is to 
assert what is beyond our comprehension. 

It is no objection to the efficacy of prayer that 
the effects of it are not always obvious, 

Because it is beneficial that they should not be. 

The custom of employing one person to inter- : 
cede for many is justifiable, 

For the happiness of many often depends on the 
good offices, and why may it not on the interces- 
sions, of one individual. 


Of the duty of prayer as represented in Scripture. 
C.3 4 


The Scriptures not only affirm the propriety of 
prayer in general, but furnish precepts which jus- 
tify particular topics and modes of prayer. 

They teach the duty and efficacy of prayer 
in general, 

Also of prayer for particular favours by name3 

Of prayer for public national blessings 5 

Of intercession for others; ~ 

Of the repetition of unsuccessful intreaties. 


Private prayer, family prayer, public worship. C, 4, 
E ach has its use, and therefore does not snPee 

sede the others. ‘ 
‘Private prayer enables men to state wants, 

which cannot be the subject of public prayer. S. te 
it is generally accompanied with more. actual 
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end solemn thoughts, which make a lasting im- 


pression. : 
' Itis particularly sanctioned by our Saviour. 


Family prayer. S. 2. 


Is particularly useful from its influence upon 
the members of a family. 


Public worship. 8.3. 


By this means a great part of mankind are 
instructed in religious knowledge, who would 
otherwise not be. . 

As the general consequences of the example are 
good, every individual is bound by the general 
rule to attend. 

Public worship has also these advantages, 

Ist. It has a tendency to unite mankind toge- 
ther, and to enlarge the generous affections. 

2d. [t promotes humility in the higher, and pro- 
per dignity in the lower class of mankind, by plac- 
ing them undér the impression of considering their 
€qual relation to the Deity. 


Of form of prayer in public worship. OLS. 


Liturgies not being enjoined or forbidden in 

Scripture must be judged of by their expediency. 
A liturgy, 

Ist. Prevents absurd or extravagant addresses to 
God. : 

2d It prevents the confusion of extempore 
prayer. 

3d. It supplies, in some measure, the imperfec- 
tions of the deliverer. 

_ Joint prayer, which is the end of a: congregation, 
without a liturgy, 1s impossible. 

Our Saviour authorises a fixed form of prayer by 
appointing the Lord’s prayer. 
The properties required in a liturgy are, 

- Ist. That it be compendious. __ 

‘Brevity may be studied too much, for it is ne- 
céssary that the attention, which slumberedin one 
part, may be recalied in another. 

‘2d, That it express just conceptions of the 
divine attributes, 

Because by it the popular notions of God are 
formed. 

$d. That it recite such wants as the congrega- 
tion are likely to feel, and no other. 

~ Upon this principle our state prayers are too long. 
_ Ath, Thatit contain as few controverted propo- 
sitions as possible. 


The use of sabbatical institutions. °C. 6. 


~That seasons should be set apart for religious 
worship is founded on the reasons that make wor- 
ship a duty. 

_ That they be at stated intervals, and be observed 
by all at the same time, is easiest and best for the 
community. 

The day appointed may be Sunday, as well as 
any other day. 

__ This reasoning refers only to the time occupied 
in divine service. ' 
The manner of the christian sabbath is to be 
défended upon its general expediency. . 
Ist. It contributes better to the happiness of the 
laborious part of mankind than any casual indul- 

‘gencies of leisure. ; 

(Nothing is lost by this interruption of public 
industry. ) 

.2d. It leaves an opportunity for religious medi- 
tation. 

3d. It gives happiness to the brute creation. 
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Of the Scripture account of sabbatical instltutions. 
fe ai Ts 


The Jewish sabbath was first instituted in the 
wilderness. a a Wane 

For it is never mentioned till then, and EzeWieh 
and Nehemiah speak of it as being so. 

The historian in Gen. c. 2. writing aftér it Was 
instituted, there gives the reason of its’ institutions 

The Jews abstained from every kind of work; 
and permitted their slaves and cattle to rest; they 
sacrificed double sacrifice, and held holy convocas 
tions on this day. 

Two questions concern the christian moralist, 

Ist. ** Whether the command by which the 
Jewish sabbath was instituted extends to Chris-, 
tians 2” 

It appears not; By era 

For it seems to have been part of thé peculiar 
law of the Jewish policy 3 

Because it was first immediately directed to the 
Jewish people alone. 

The sabbath is described as a sign between’ God 
and the people of Israel. 

It is in its nature a ceremonial institution, like 
other seasons appointed by the Levitical law, 

If it be binding on Christians, it must bind as to 
the day, &c. which are not regarded. 

The observance of the sabbath is not one of the 
articles enjoined by the apostles in Acts, 15th chaps 
St. Paul mentions it as a Jewish ritual. 

The two objections to the command’s not being 
of universal obligation are, ; 

Ist. The reasons given for it in the fourth com- 
manidment. 

2d. Its being one of the decalogue. 


: These are of no weight: 

The first; because different reasons were giver 
to account for different circumstances in the com- 
mand 5 } 

The second; because in the Scriptures, positive 
duties, which are of partial, and natural, which? 
are of universal obligation, are indiscriminately 
enumerated. : 

The second question is, ‘“‘ Whether Christ deli- | 
vered any new command upon the subject, or whe= 
ther any day was appropriated to the service ot 
religion by the authority or example of the apos- 
tles ?” 

Tt appears that there was, 
Because the holding of religious assémblies on’ 


" thé first day of the week was so carly and universal 


a custom in the christian church. 

The apdstles seem to have practised it. . 

A’ cessation upon that day from labour was not 
ordered, 

Because thé Jews, to whom’ the gospel was first 
preachéd, had already a sabbath of rest. et 

Ie déés not appear that Christ or his apostles 
meant the Jéwish customy to be retained, the day’ 
only being changed. 


From all above it appears, 
That assembling upon.the first day of the wecik 
for divine worship is a law of christianity ; 

‘That the resting on that day is a human institu- 
tion ; Te 
Which is binding on individuals because of its 
beneficial general consequences, 

And is recommended by its. subserviency. to 
many of the uses for which God appointed st 
to the Jews. 
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By what acts and omissions the duty of the chrisiian 
sabbath is violated. C. 8. 


~The duty of the day is violated by whatever 
opposes the uses of its institution. VideC. 6.» 


. Wherefore it is violated, — 

Ist. By any engagement, which hinders our at- 
tention on divine worship, or giving some time to 
religious meditations. 

2d. By unnecessary encroachments on the rest 
and liberty of those, who may be under our au- 
thority. . 

3d. By such recreations as afe usually forborne 
from respect to the day. 

Any encroachment upon the line of distinction$ 
in this latter instance is wrong, because pernicious 
in its general consequences. 

Gaming upon this day cannot be harmless, on 


account of its effect upon the temper of the mind.. 


Of reverencing the Deity. C. 9. : 
A sense of awe whenever the idea of the Supreme 
Being is presented to the thoughts, is a considerable 
security against vice. 
It is the effect of habit. 


Levity in speaking of the Deity destroys this 


habit. 


God, perhaps for this reason, forbade the vain 


mention of his name. 


Our Saviour extends the prohibition to every. 


' thing associated with the idea of God. 
The offence of profane swearing is aggravated 
by the slenderness of the temptation to it. 


Ridicule upen the Scriptures falls within the: 


mischief of the law, which forbids the profana- 
tion of God's name ; especially as it is extended by 
Christ. 

‘That man can have little regard for his own wel- 
fare m a future state, who respects not every, the 
most trivial attention toit in another person. 

Such is the infidel, who mocks at the supersti- 
tions of the vulgar. 

Cne unbeliever assumes the follies, which have 
adhered to the creed, as the doctrines of Chris- 
tians, endeavouring thereby to subvert the whole 
system. 

_ . Another relates the vices of the sacerdotal order, 
endeavouring thereby to connect the character of 
the clergy, with the truth of christianity. 

A third triumphs in collecting accounts of the 
warts and massacres occasioned by religious zeal, 
as if tne vices of Christians were parts of chris- 
flanity. 

A tourth displays the succession and variety of 
popular religions, representing christianity as the 
Superstition of the day. 

These men aim at victory, not at truth, 
‘Therefore can have no religious frame of mind. 
They transgress the laws of reasoning and de- 
cency, and do not.act honestly with mankind ; 
Because by matter calculated to produce effects 
beyond its real weight, they try to cheat men of 
a belief in a religion, which holds forth assurances 
of immortality. , 


The dishonesty is greater where the matter comes» 


-in the dress of insinuation, a sneer, or, 
the case, of obscenity. 
The latter.works its effect independent of reason. 
A sneer, who can refute ? : 
They are both as formidable to a true religion, 
asa false one. 
This licentiousness can scarcely be tolerable even 


as has been 


MOR 
to those men, who see little in christianity, sup 
posing it to be true. ; 
Let this class of reasoners reflect, ~ ws 
That if Christ had delivered no other declaration 
than, * The houris coming, in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth ;-they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of ‘damnation; he had 
pronounced a message of inestimable importance. 
A future state had never before been discovered, 
because it had never been proved; and no man, 
can prove this point, but the teacher who testifies 
by miracles that his doctrine comes from God. 
Mora sensg, the faculty whereby we 
discern or perceive what is good, virtuous, 
beautiful, &c. in actions, manners, characters, 
&e. 
A late author has endeavoured to prove, that 
it is a peculiar sense. whereby we get the ideas 
of these things; and denominates it a moral 
sense. See SENSE, . 
MO’RALIST, s. (moraliste, French.) On 
who teaches the duties of life (Addison). 


MORA'LITY. s. (moralité, Fr. from moral.) 


1. The doctrine of the duties of life; ethics 
(Baker). See Morat PHILosoPHy. 2. The 
form of an action which makes it the subject 
of reward, or punishment (South). 


To MO’RALIZE. v: a. (moraliser, Fr.) 


To apply to moral purposes; to explain in a 
moral sense (L’ Estrange). : 
To Mo'ravize. v.n. Tospeak or write on 
moral subjects. . : 
MO/RALIZER. 
who moralizes. 
MO’RALLY. ad. (from moral.) 1. In the 
ethical sense (Rymer). 2, According to the 
rules of virtue (Dryden). 3. Popularly 
(L) Estrange). ‘: 
‘MORALS, s. (without a singular.) The 
practice of the duties of life; behaviour with 
respect to others (South), 
MORASS, a marsh, fen, or low moist’ 
ground, which receives the waters from above 
without having any descent to carry them off 
again. Somner derives the word from the 
Saxon merse, lake; Salmasius from mare, a 
collection of waters ; others from the German 
marast, a muddy place; and others from ma- 
resc of maricitum, a mariscis, i. e. rushes.. (See 
Boe, Fen, and Draininc.) In Scotland, 
Ireland, and the north of England, they have 
a peculiar. kind of morasses called’ mosses or 
peat-mosses, whence the country people dig ” 


s. (from moralize.) He 


. their peat or turf for firing. See Moss. 


MORAT, a town of Swisserland, in the 
Vaudois, situated on the south-east side of a! 
lake, to which it gives name. Near it is a. 
chapel, filled with the bones of the Burgun- 
dians who perished in the siege of this town,. 
in a battle with the Swiss, in the year 1476. 
It is the capital of a -district: twelve miles» 


_W. Berne, and twenty-two S.S.W. Soleure. - 


MORAVA, or Mozaw, a river of Ger-_ 


/ many, which has its source on the confines of -- 


Bohemia: and. Silesia, -:- It: crosses ‘Moravia, 


' where it waters Olmutz and Hradisch,. and ° 


receiving the Toya, from the confines. of 


| 


| 


> 
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Yower Hungary and Upper Austria, separates 
these two countries as far as the Danube, into 
which’ it falls. oO 
MORAVIA (Marquisate of), a country of 
Germany, bounded on the north by Bohe- 
mia and Silesia, on the east by Silesia and 
Hungary, on the south by Austria, and on 
the west by Bohemia; containing about 1400 
square miles. ‘Towards Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Silesia, it is partly environed by moun- 
tains, and partly by woods. Above one half 
of it is mnountainous and woody, and many 
ofthe former are so rough, as to be almost 


-desolate. In the morechaaipaign circles, tracts, 
and parts, are many morasses, bogs, and lakes, 


In the mountainous regions, tie air, indeed, 
is rough and ceeld, so that in many places, 
for near the whole summer, the i We wie 
must use a stove; but these parts, notwith- 
standing, are wholesomer than the above- 
mentioned champaign territories. More corn 
rows here than the inhabitants consume. In 
it is also plenty of hemp and flax; nor are 
table fruit-trees or vegetables wanting, It 
produces, likewise, good saffron. Some white 
and red wine is made in those tracts lying to- 
wards Hungary and Austria, which are in no 
respect inferior to the Austrian territories. The 
pasturage is good, and maintains all. sorts of 
cattle. It is remarkable, that in some places 
they also dig frankincense and myrrh ‘out of 
the earth. Game is plentiful. ‘There is no 
want of venison here; there are likewise 
wolves, bears, and a species of leopards, of the 
size of dogs, but thicker, which are called 
Rysowe, with some beavers. 
of Brunn, are quarries of marble, bastard dia- 


monds, amethysts, and other minerals, alum, ’ 
iron mines and works. Inthecircle of Znaym, 


were formerly mines of gold ; and, at this day, 
are some of iron, sulphur, salt-petre, and 
vitriol. Here and there are some mineral 
springs, which are impregnated with sulphur, 
alum, vitriol, and salt-petre; and there are 
likewise acid springs, but salt they want. The 
number of towns, villages, and market-towns 
in Moravia, has been estimated at 2550. “The 
language of the inhabitants is a dialect of 
the Sclavonic, and little differing from the 
Bohemian. The German language, too, is 
very common in Moravia. ‘The states of the 
country consist of the clergy, lords, knights, ' 
and burgesses. Christianity was introduced 
so early as the eighth century. ‘I'he whole 
country is of the Roman Catholic church, 
ahd subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Olmutz. The principal articles 
of commerce consist in their manufactures of 
cloth, iron, glass, paper, gunpowder, &Xc. 
which, on the whole, are considerable. Mo- 
ravia was anciently inhabited by the Quadi, 
who were driven out by the Sclavi, . While 
belonging to the latter, it was of greater ex- 
tent than at present. The kings of this country 
were, till the ninth century, powerful and 
independent; but afterwards, the emperor, 
Charlemagne not only vanquished king Lech, 
hut his son and successor, Lovis made king. 


In the circle: 
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Mogemir also his vassal. A part of it, which,” 
to this day, alone bears the name of Moravia, 
the Bohemian dukes Brzetislaw and Ulrich, » 
in 1026,-reduced by force of arms; and the 
former, on his deaih, was. reckoned’ among 
the princes thereof. From that time, this 
country having, in the year !086, been de- 
clared a marquisate by the German king, 
Henry IV, and united with Bohemia, has » 
been frequently resigned as a fief, by the 
dukes and kings of Bohemia to their sons, 
brothers, or relations, atid sometimes even 
divided. Since the time of king Maithias, 
Moravia has enjoyed no peculiar margrave 
of its own, but has constantly remained an- 
nexed to-the crown of Bohemia. Moravia 
contributes about: one-third part to the ex- 
actions which Bohemia’ pays. ‘Towards the 
maintenance of the military state of the whole 
Austrian heriditary countries, if contributes 
yearly 1,856,490 florins, “Seven regiments of 
foot, one of cuirassiers, and one of dragoons, 
are at present quartered in Moravia. . The 
whole marquisate is divided into six circles, 
each of -which has its circle-captain,” whose 
authority extends to the quartering, marching, ° 
and maintenance of the soldiers. Olnmutiz is 
the capital. 

MORAVIANS, HERRNHUTTERS,~ or * 
Unrras FrRatTRuUM, in church history, a 
denomination of Christians, concerning whose 
origin, history, and character, various contra- 
dictory reports have been published. Crantz 
divides their history into what he calls an- 
cient and: modern. The former refers to them ‘ 
before the'time of their scitlement in Upper 
Lusatia, in 17223; the latter after that period. 
The United Brethren claim the fainous Huss, 
and Jerome of Prague, as their martyrs. M.} 
Crantz, however, places the beginning of 
the church of the United Brethren .in- the 
year 1457, and says, that it arose out of the! 
scattered remains of the followers of Huss. 
In the year 1450 this people became re-united 
to the Greek church; but on the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks about two vears 
afterwards, that- union was again dissolved. ° 
After this; various attempts were made to 
form them into a regularly constituted church, » 
but without success. At length, after many 
vexations and comimotions among themselves, 
and sandry persecutions from others, they ob- 
tained permission to withdraw to a part of 
the king’s domain, on the boundary between 
Silesia and Moravia.’ In the sawe year, 1457, 
they formed their church fellowship, calling 
themselves Unitas Fratrum, or Fratres Uni- 
tatis, the United Brethren. From.this’ period 
to the Reformation they suffered many cruel 
and vexatious persecutions; yet they preserved 
their unity, and formed a kine of alliance 
with the Waldenses, who ‘had for many cen- 
turies opposed many of the corrupt practices: 
and doctrines of the Romish charch. After 
the Reformation, they professed. to adhere to” 
the Augsburgh Confession, yet they continued 
a distinct body. After various persecutions: 
aud discouragements, during the seventeenth 


MORAVIANS. 


century, they became in a manner extinct; 


until about the year 1720, when they began 
to revive in Bohemia ; but as no free tolera- 
tion could, be obtained for them in that 
country, they agreed to emigrate. Appli- 
cations were accordingly made to Nicholas 
Lewis, count of Zinzendorf, who readily 
granted them permission to settle on his 
estates in Upper Lusatia, Thither, in 1722, 
a company of them repaired, and formed the 
settlement of Herrnhut, from whence they 
are sometimes called Herrnhutters. Their 
friend and protector, count Zinzendorf, at 
length became a convert to the faith and 
practices of the Moravian Brethren, and com- 
mencing preacher, was, in the year 1735, 
chosen to be their bishop. From this period 
the sect of the Moravians began to flourish 
rapidly. Count Zinzendorf was a zealous and 
enterprising man, \though in some respects 
enthusiastical and mystical. His exertions 
_ were of singular service to the cause of the 
brethren, though his extravagancies some- 
times brought them into contempt with the 
‘sober and. reflecting part of mankind. It is 
even acknowledged, on the part of the count’s 
friends, that much of the extravagance and 
absurdity that has been attributed to him 
owes its origin, or at least its publication, to 
those persons who wrote his extempore ser- 
mons in short-hand, and afterwards published 
_ them with ail their imperfections about them. 


no means illiberal in their views towards 


other Christians, who hold what they con- 
ceive to be the essentials of religion, and pay 
divine adoration to Jesus Christ. In doctrine 
they appear to be inclined to Sabeilianism. 


‘They address many of their prayers to Jesus as 


the lamb; and their hymns, being an uncouth 
translation from the German, often offend 


the ears of critical persons ;- especially if their 


The church of the United Brethren is epis- - 


copal, aud their church government is con- 
ducted with great form and regularity. Ques- 
tions of dispute are settled by ballot, and in 
cases of real or supposed importance are often 
decided by lot. 
appeal to heaven, and is made use of with 
great seriousness. They have ceconomies, or 
choir-houses, where they live together in'com- 
munity; the single men and single women 
apart, widows and widowers apart, each under 
the superintendance of elderly persons of their 
own class, At Fairfield; near Manchester, 
there is a Moravian settlement ; it is a small 
village, uncommonly neat and elean, consist- 
ing of one large open street, having a hand- 
some chapel, and a small public-house for 
the reception of strangers who visit the settle- 
‘ment from Manchester and the neighbour- 
hood, particularly on Sundays and other holi- 
days. 


The Moravians have also another settle-. 


ment and school in a very secluded and in 
some respects romantic situation, at Fulneck, 
near Leeds; where some men of learning and 
taste as well as piety have been educated ; 
especially that tender and mournfully exqui- 
site poet James Montgomery, 
Christians of ‘this class are very strict in 
their attention to the youth of both sexes, 
and neyer suffer them to come together or to 
marry without the previous consent of the 
church ; and as the lot must be cast to sane- 
tion their union, each receives his partner as 
a divine appointment. Though the Mora- 
Vians are united in one body, they are by 


The lot is deemed a solemn. 


criticism is not softened by the candour of 
genuine piety. Let their taste and learning, 
however, be much or little, the Moravians 
are a very harmless and unofiending people. 
They appear to be Arminians in opposition 
to Calvinism, and they reject the use of the 
term Trinity, and-some other popular and un- 
scriptural terms and phrases. In zeal, tem- 
pered with modesty, and in silent perseverance 
in attempting to convert the heathen world 
to Christianity, the Moravians are unequalled. 
The Moravian missionaries are quietly and 
successfully pursuing their labour of love in 
almost every part of the known world, . They 
have settlements in various parts, particularly 
in the following places: began 1732, in the 
Danish West India Islands; in- St. Thomas, 
New Herrnhut, Nisky; in St. Croix, Friedens- 
burg, Friedenstal; in St. Jan, Bethany, and 
Emmans. In 
Herrnhut, Lichtensels, and Lichtenay. In 
1734, North America, Fairfield in Upper Ca- 
nada, and Goshen on the river Muskingum, 
In 1736, at the Cape of Good Hope, Bavians 
Kloof. In 1738, in South America, among 
the negro slaves at Paramaribo and Som- 
melsdyk; among the free negroes at Bambey, 
on the Sarameca, and among the native In« 


1733, in Greenland, New a 


dians at Hope on the river Corentyn. In 1754, 


in Jamaica, two settlements in Elizabeth pa- 
rish. In 1756, in Antigua, at St. John’s, 
Grace hill, and Grace bay. In 1760, near 
Tranquebar in the East Indies, Brethren’s 
Garden. In 1764, on the coast of Labrador, 
Nain, Okkak, and Hopedale. In 1765, in 
Barbadoes, Sharron near Bridgetown. In the 
same year, in the Russian part of Asia, Sa- 
repta. In 1775, in St. Kitt’s, at Bassetéerre. 
In 1789, in Tobago, Signal Hill. By the 
latest accounts published, most of these settle- 
ments appear to be in a flourishing state. 
Whoever wishes to see a more detailed ac- 
count of the Moravians will do well to con=- 
sult Crantz’s Ancient and Modern History of 
the United Brethren, the same author’s His- 
tory of the Mission in Greenland, La Trobe’s 
edition of Spangenburgh’s Exposition of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, also Rimius’s Narrative of the 


Moravians, Bishop Lavington’s Moravians ~ 


compared and detected, and the Periodical 
Accounts of the Missions of the United 
Brethren; the latter of which are very inte- 
resting not only ina religious, but in a geogra~ 
phical point in view, as they contain the best 
accounts of the interior of America which 
hare yet been published, : 3 
MORAW. See Morava. . 
MORBACH, or MurBacn, a town of 
France, in the department of Lower Rhine, 
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42 miles south-east of Strasburg. Lon. 8. 
25k. Lat. 48.0 N. 

MORBEGNO, a town of the country of 
the Grisons, in the Valteline, where the go- 
vernor and the regency reside, It is the hand- 
somest and most commercial town in the Val- 
teline, and seated on the Adda, 12 miles S.E, 
of Chiavenna, and 20 N.E. of Lecco. Lon. 
g. 31 E. Lat. 46.10 N. 

MO’RBID. a: (morbidus, Lat.) Diseased ; 
in a state contrary to health (Arbuthnot). 

MO/’RBIDNESS. s. (from morbid.) State 
of being diseased. 

MORBI'FICAL. Morsi/ric. a. (mor- 
bus and faczo, Lat.) Causing diseases (Harvey). 

MORBILLI. (morbillus, of morbus, a 
disease.) See RUBEOLA. 

MORBO‘SE. a. (morbosus, Lat.) Proceed- 
ing from disease; not healthy (Ray). 

ORBO'SITY. s. (from morlesus, Lat.) 
Diseased state: not in use (Brown). 


MORBUS COMITIALIS, a name given 


to the epilepsy; because if on any day when. 


the people were assembled in comitia upon 
public business, any person suddenly seized 
with this disorder should fail down, the as- 
sembly was dissolved, and the business of the 
comitia, however important, was suspended, 
See ComITIA. 

Moxsus reGtus, the same with the 
jaundice. See MepIcine. 

Moxsus, or Disease, in botany. See 
VARIETAS. 

MORDA'CLOUS. a. (mordax, Lat.) Biting; 
apt to bite. 

MORDA‘CITY. s. 
Biting quality (Bacon). 
-MORDANT. (mordant, from mordre, to 
bite, Fr.) An intermede, or substance ased in 
dyeing, to enable the dye or colouring matter 
to adhere to the material to be coloured, and 
which it was formerly supposed to. do, by 
biting or eating its way into the texture of such 
material, whence its name. <A better know- 
ledge, however, of the chemical properties of 
bodies has now taught us that this effect is pro- 
duced not by any corrosive property in the 
substance denominated a mordant, but in con- 
sequence of its equal attraction or affinity for 
the colouring material and the material to be 
coloured, by which they are kept in a state of 
union. The colours thus requiring to be 
umited by a third substance are denominated 
adjective ; these which possess a natural affi- 
- nity for the material to be coloured, and of 
_ course are capable of adhering to it without 
any such assistanee, are called substantive 
colours. See for the different kinds of mor- 
dants andj their mode of action the article 
Dyeine. bao 

MORDELLA. Nibbler. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 
Antennas moniliform or pectinate; head de- 
flected and bent under the neck ; shells curved 
downwards towards the tip; at the base of the 
abdomen and towards the thighs is a broad 
lamina. Thirty-four species, chiefly inhabi- 
tants of Europe; a few of Asia, Africa, and 


(mordacitas, Latin.) 
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America; nine indigenous to our own country, 
and found on garden-flowers. ‘They may be 
thus subdivided : 

A, Antennas moniliform; fore-feelers cla= 
vate, hind-feelers filiform. 

B, Antennas pectinate; feelers filiform. 
‘The tribe denominated kipiphorus by Fa- 
bricius, embracing twelve species. 

MO/RDICANT. a. (mordeo, Lat. mordi- 
cant, Fr.) Biting; acrid (Boyle). 

MORDICA’TION. s. (irom mordicant.) 
The act of corroding or biting (Bacon). 

MORE, a. (mane, Saxon.) 1. In greater. 
quantity; in greater degree (Shak.). 2. In 
eteater number. (Cowley). 3. Greater: not 
in use (Acts). 4, Added to some former num- 
ber (Pope). 

More. ad. 1. Toa greater degree (Bacon), 
2. The particle that forms the comparative 
degree ; as, more happy (Bacon). 3. Again; 
a second time (Tatler). 4. Longer; yet con- 
tinuing: with the negative particle; he lives 
no more (Shakspeare). 

Morg.s. 1. A greater quantity ; a greater 
degree (Shakspeare).. 2. Greater thing; other 
thing: he did more than his fellows (Locke). 
3. Second time; longer time: he will come no 
more ( Pope.) 

More (Sir Thomas), lord high chancellor 
of England, the son of sir John More, knight, 
one of the judges of the King’s-bench, was 
born in the year 1480, in Milk-street, London. 
He was first sent to a school at. St. Anthony’s 
in Threadneedle-street ; and afterwards intro- 
duced into the family of cardinal Moreton, 
who in 1497 sent him to Canterbury college 
in Oxford. During his residence at the uni- 
versity he constantly attended the lectures of 
Linacre and Grocinus, on the Greek and Latin 
languages. Having in the space of about twe 
years made considerable proficiency in acade-~ 
mical learning, he came to New-inn in Lon- 
don, in order to study the law ; whence, after 
some time, he removed to Lincoln’s-inn, of 
which his father was a member. Notwith- 
standing his application to the law, however, 
being now about twenty years old, he was so 
bigotted to monkish discipline, that he wore a 
hair-shirt next his skin, frequently fasted, and 
often slept ona bare plank. In the year 1503, 
being then a burgess in. parliament, he dis 
tinguished himself inthe house, in opposition 
to the motion for granting a subsidy and three ~ 
fifteenths for the marriage of Henry VII.’s 
eldest daughter, Margaret, to the king of Scot- 
land. The motion was rejected ; and the king 
was so highly offended at this opposition from 
a beardless boy, that he revenged himself on 
Mr. More’s father, by sending him on a fri- 
volous pretence to the Tower, and obliging him 
to pay 111/. for his liberty. Being now called 
to the bar, he was appointed law-reader at 
Furnival’s-inn, which place he held about three 
years ; but about this time he also read: a pubs 
lic lecture in the chureh of St. Lawrence, Old 
Jewry, upon St. Austin’s treatise De civitate 
Dei, with great applause, He had indeed form- 
ed-adesign of becoming’a Franciscan friar, but 
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was dissuaded from it; and, by the advice of 
Dr. Celet, married Jane, the eldest daughter of 
John Colt, Esq. of Newhall in Essex. In 1508 
he was appointed judge of the sheriff’s court 


in the city of London, was made a justice of » 


the peace, and became very eminent at the 
bar. In 1516 he went to Flanders in the re- 
tinue of Bishop Tonstal and Dr. Knight, who 
was sent:by king Henry VIII. to renew the 
alliance with the archduke of Austria, after- 
wards Charles V. On his return, cardinal 
Wolsey would have engaged Mr. More in the 
service of the crown, and offered him a pension, 
which he refused. Nevertheless, it was not 
long before he accepted the place of master of 
the requests, was created a knight, admitted of 
the privy-council, and in 1520 made treasurer 
of the exchequer. About this time he built a 
house on the bank of the Thames, at Chelsea, 
and married a-second wife. This wife, whose 
name was Middleton, and a widow, was old, 
ill-tempered, and covetous; nevertheless Eras- 
mus says he was as fond of her as if she were a 
young maid. Fr . 

In the 14th year of Henry VIII. sir Thomas 
More was made speaker of the house of com- 
mons: in which capacity he had the resolu- 
tion to oppose the then powerful minister, 
Wolsey, in his demand of an oppressive sub- 
sidy; notwithstanding which, it was not long 
before he was made chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and was treated by the king with 
singular familiarity. The king having once 
dined with sir ‘Thomas at Chelsea, walked 
with him near an hour in the garden, with his 
arm round his neck. After he was gone, Mr. 
Roper, sir Thomas’s son-in-law, observed 
how happy he was to be so familiarly treated 
by the king: to which sir Thomas replied, 
‘© I thank our lord, son Roper, I find his 
grace my very good lord indeed, and believe he 
doth as singularly favour me as any subject 
within this realm: howbeit, I must tell thee, 
I have no cause to be proud thereof; for if my 
head would win him a castle in France, it 
would not fail to go off.” From this anecdote 
it appears, that sir Thomas knew his grace to 
be'a villain. 

In 1526 he was sent, with cardinal Wolsey 
and others, on a joint embassy to France, and 
in 1529 with bishop Tonstal to Cambray. 
The king, it seems, was so well satisfied with 
hig services on these occasions, that in the fol- 
lowing year, Wolsey being disgraced, he made 
him chancellor; which seems the more extra- 
ordinary, when we are told that sir Thomas 
had repeatedly declared his disapprobation of 
the king’s divorce, on which the great defensor 


fidei was so positively bent. Having executed. 


the office of chancellor about three years, with 


« equal wisdom and integrity, he resigned the seals ° 


in 1533, probably to avoid the danger of his 
refusing to confirm the king’s divorce, He 
now retired to his house at Chelsea ; dismissed 
many of his servants; sent his children with 
their respective families to their own houses 
(for hitherto he had, it seems, maintained all 
his children, with their families, in his own 


‘able practices. 


house, in the true style of an ancient’ patti- 
arch); and spent his time in study and devo-. - 


tion: but the capricious tyrant would not 
suffer him to enjoy his tranquillity. Though 
now reduced to a private station, and even to 
indigence, his opinion of the legality of the 
king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn was deeined 
of. so. much importance, that various means 
were tried to procure his approbation; but 


all persuasion proving ineffectual, he was, with | 


some others, attainted in the house of lords of 
misprision of treason, for encouraging Eliza- 


beth Barton, the nun of Kent, in her treason- ? 
His innocence in this affair — 


appeared so clearly, that they were obliged to 
strike his name out of the bill. . He was then 
accused of other crimes, but with the same 


effect ; till, refusing to take the oath enjoined | 
‘by the act of supremacy, he was committed to : 


the Tower, and, after fifteen months imprison- 
ment, was tried at the bar of the King’s-bench 
for high treason, in denying the king’s supre- 


macy. The proof rested on the sole evidence — 


of Rich the solicitor-general, whom sir Tho- 
mas, in his defence, sufficiently discredited ; 
nevertheless the jury brought him in guilty, 


-and he was condemned to suffer as a traitor. 


The merciful Harry, however, indulged him 


with simple decollation : and he was accord- - 
ingly beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 5th of — 


July 1535. His body, which was first interred 
in the ‘Tower, was begged by his daughter 
Margaret, and deposited in the chancel of the 
church at Chelsea, where a monument, with 


an inscription written by himself, had been © 


some time before erected. - This monument 
with the inscription is still to be seen in that 
church. The same daughter, Margaret, also 
procured his head after it had remained four- 
teen days upon London-bridge, and placed it 
in a vault belonging to the Roper’s family, 


under a chapel adjoining to St. Dunstan’s © 


chureh in Canterbury. Sir Thomas More 


was a man of learning, and an upright judge ; 


a very priest in reliyion, yet cheerful, and even 
affectedly witty. He wanted not sagacity, 
where religion was out of the question; but 
in that his faculties were so enveloped, as to 
render him a weak and credulous enthusiast. 
He left one son and three daughters; of whom 


Margaret, the eldest, was very remarkable for 


her knowledge of the Greek and Latin: lan- 
guages. She married a Mr. Roper of Well- 


hall in Kent, whose life of sir Thomas More | 


was published by Mr. Hearne at Oxford in 
1716. Mrs. Roper died in 15443; and was 
buried in the vault of St: Dunstan’s in Canter- 
bury, with her father’s head in her arms. 

Sir Thomas was the author of various 
works, though his Utopia is the only perform- 
ance that has survived in the esteem of the 


world ; owing to the rest being chiefly of a’ 


polemic nature: his answer to Luther has 


only gained him the credit of having the best: 
knack of any manin Europe at calling bad ° 


names in good Latin. His English works 
were collected and published by order of 
guees Mary, in 1557; his Latin, at Basil, in 
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1563; and at Louvain, in 1566. The life of 
this great man has been written by several per-~ 
sons in the course of the last and present 
century : very interesting memoirs are given’ 
i Dr. Wordswgth’s Ecclesiastical Biogra- 

Vag 
‘ Moret (Henry), an ingenious English di- 
vine, was born at Grantham in Lincolnshire 
in 1614, and educated first at Eton school, and 
next at Christ col ege, Cambridge; where he 
applied himself to the study of the platonic writ- 
_ ers, whose sentiments he strongly imbibed. In 
1675, being then D.D. he accepted a prebend 
in: the cathedral of Gloucester, but would 
never take any higher perferment, though a 
bishopric was offered’ him ‘of. considerable 
value. He died in 1687, and was buried in 
the chapel of Christ college. His philosophi- 
cal works have been published ia one volume 
folio; and his theological works in another 
volume folio. 

More (Alexander); a French protestant 
divine, was the son of a Scotchman, who was 
principal of the college at Castres in Laneue- 
doc, where this son was born in 1616. He 
studied at Geneva, and became professor of 
divinity, and minister at Middleburg, in 1649. 
He afterwards removed to Amsterdam, where 
he was chosen professor of history. From 
Holland he went to France, and was ordained 
pastor of the reformed church at Paris, where 
he died in 1670. He published some works, 
as a Treatise De Gratia et: Literis Arbitira ; 
a Reply to Milton’s second Defence of the 
People of England, &c. 

More (Sir Francis), a learned English 
lawyer, was a member of the Middle Temple, 
and died in 1621. His works are, 1. Cases 
collected and reported, London, 1693, folio. 
2. Readings upon 4 Jac. I. in the Middle 
Temple, folio, 1676. ' 


More (John), an English prelate, was ° 
born in Leicestershire, and educated at Clare- 


hall, Cambridge, where he took his degree of 


D.D. in 1681. After different church prefer ° 


ments, he was consecrated bishop of Norwich 
in 1691; and translated to Ely in 1707. 
died in 1714. His sermons were published by 
Dr. Samuel’ Clarke, who was his chaplain. 
His magnificent library was purchased by 
George II. for 6000 guineas, and given to the 
university of Cambridge. 

« Mors (St. Anthonio), a celebrated painter, 
was a native of Utrecht, anda disciple of John 
_ Schorel. 
crowned heads, particularly Mary queen of 
England, wife of Philip IT, of Spain. - He died 
at Antwerp in 1575, aged 56. 

MOREA, a country of European Turkey, 
forming a peninsula: united to the -rest of 
Greece, by a narrow neck of land, called the 


~ Isthmus of Corinth, so famed for the Isthmian ° 


games, celebrated there, in honour of Nep- 
tune. It was anciently called Peloponnesus, 
and, in more remote times, Aigialea and Apia. 
It once consisted of the following small king- 
doms: Sicyon, Argos, and Mycene, Corinth, 


He™ 


He drew the portraits of several. 


' (Shaks.). 
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Achaia Proper, Arcadia, and Laconia. Its 
present name of the Morea is said to be de-' 
rived from Morus, a mulberry-tree, either from 
its resembling the leaf of that tree in shape, or 
from the great number of mulberry-trees it 
produces. It has not only several rivers, lakes, 
and mountains, but also many fertile and de.’ 
lightful plains. At the treaty of Carlowitz, © 
the Turks ceded all the Morea to the Vene- 
tians, but, in the year 1715, again dispossessed 
them of it. It isdivided into four districts, 

MOREL. © Phallus esculentus of Linnéus. 
It grows on moist-banks and wet pastures,’ 
and springs up in May. It is used in the 
same manner as the truffle, for gravies and’ 
stewed dishes, but gives an inferior flavour. 
See PHALLUS. 

Moreu, or MorELta CHERRY. Sco’ 
Prunus. 

‘Moret, the name of several learned print-' 
ers in France. * William Morel died at Paris 
in 1564. Frederic, who was interpreter of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and also printer to” 
the king, died in 1583: His son, Frederic 
Morel, was also a very learned man, and died 
in 1630, after having printed a great number 
of valuable authors. 

Moret (Andreas), a famous antiquary, © 
was a native of Bern in Switzerland. He 
studied medals with intense application, 
and in 1683 published at Paris a work, en- 
tituled Specimen universe rei nummarie anti- ’ 
que, a second edition of which came out in 
1695 ; but he never completed the work itself. 
Louis XIV. appointed him to a place in his 
cabinet ; but for some offence or other he was 
sent to the Bastile, where he remained three | 
years. On his release, he returned to Switzer- 
land, and died there in 1703. In 1734 was’ 
published in 2 vols. folio, Thesaurus Morel- 
lianus, sive Familiarum Romanarum Numis- 
mata omnia, &c. - This was part of his grand 
design above mentioned. | 

MORELL (Thomas), ‘a learned English 
divine and lexicographer, was born in 1701, ’ 
and died in 1784. He edited -Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary, Hedericus’s Greek Lexicon, 
and published a useful abridgement of the | 
former work. After his death appeared, An- 
notations on Locke’s Essay, by Dr. Morell, 
who also selected the scriptures for Handel’s ' 
Oratorios. (Watkins). | | 

MORELY (Lord), an ingenious nobleman, 
was the son of sir Thomas Parker, in the 
county of Essex, and a great favourite with 
Henry VIII. who raised him to the peerage, 
He contrived to secure that monarch’s favour 
by concurring heartily in his divorce from — 


Catherine, and marriage with Anne Boleyn. 


He died in 1747, This nobleman wrote seve- 
ral Latin poems, 


MOREO’VER. ad. (more and over.) Be- 
yond what has been mentioned ; besides | 


- 


MORES (Edward Rowe), an English anti- 


-quary, was born in 1730 at Tunstall in Kent,” 
and educated at Merchant Taylors’ school, 
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from whence he removed to Queen’s college; 


Oxford, where he published a curious re- 
main of antiquity, entituled, Nomina et 


Insiguia Gentilitia Nobilium Equitumque sub. 
Edwardo primo Rege Militantium, 4to. 1748: | 


In 1752 he was chosen a fellow of the society 
of antiquaries ; and he projected the equitable 
society for insurance on lives and survivorship 
by annuities. He was the author of several 
pieces, particularly the History and Antiquities 
of Tunstall in Kent, and a Dissertation on 
Founders and- Founderies. He died in 
1778. 

MORINDA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Flowers 
aggregate, one-petalled;. stigma bifid; drupes 
aggregate. ‘Three species: two of them East 

ndian, one a South American tree. 

MORINGEN, a town of Suabia, in the 
principality of Furstenburg, 14 miles N.N.E. 
of Schaffhausen, and 26 N.W. of Constance. 
Lon. 3. 46 E. . Lat. 47. 48.N. - 

MogINGENn, a town of Lower Saxony, in 
the prineipality of Calenberg, situate on the 
Mohr, 12 miles N.N.W. of Gottingen. Lon. 
9.49 E. Lat. 51.40 N. 

MORINI, a people of Belgic Gaul, on the 
shores of the British ocean. The shortest 
passage into Britain was from their territories. 
‘They were called extremi hominum by the 
Romans, because situate on the extremities of 
Gaul. 

MORISON (Robert), physician and pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford, was born at Aber- 
deen in 1620, bred at the university there, and 
taught philosophy for some time in it; but 
having 4 strong inclination to botany, made 
great progress in it. The civil wars obliged 
him to leave his country ; which, however, he 
did not do till he had first signalized his zeal 
for the interest of the king, and his courage, 
in a battle fought: between the inhabitants of 
Aberdeen and the presbyterian troops en the 
bridge of Aberdeen, in which he received a 
dangerous wound on the head. As soon as he 
was cured of it, he went into France; and 
fixing at Paris, he applied assiduously to bo- 
tany and anatomy. He was introduced to the 
duke of Orleans, who gave him the direction 
of the royal gardens at Blois. He exercised 
the office till the death of that prince, and 
afterwards went over to England in 1660. 
Charles II. to whom the duke of Orleans had 
presented him at Blois, sent for him to Lon- 
don, and gave him the title of his physician, 
and that of professor royal of botany, with a 
Ndi of 2001. per annum. The Preeludium 

otanicum, which he published in 1669, pro- 
cured bim so much reputation, that the univer- 
sity of Oxford invited him to the professorship 
of botany, in 1669; which he accepted, and 
acquitted himself in it with great ability. He 
died at London, in 1683, aged 63. He pub- 
lished a second and third part of his History of 
Plants, in 2 vols. folio; with this title, Plan- 
tarun: Historia Oxoniensis Universalis, The 


first. part of this: excellent work has not been. 
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printed; and it is not known what has become 
of it, ! yp 

MORISONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order polyandria. Calyx 
single, bifid; petals four; pisttl one; berry 
pedicelled, one-celled, many-seeded, with a 
hard bark. One species only ; an American 
tree with oblong, entire, shining coriaceous 
leaves, . oid 

MORLACHIA, a mountainous country in 
Hungarian Dalmatia, the inhabitants of which 
are called Morlacks, or Morlacchi. ‘They in- 
habit the pleasant vallies of Koter, along the 
rivers Kerha, Cettina, Narenta, and, among 
the inland mountains of Dalmatia. ‘They are 
said by some to be of Wallachian extrac- 
tion; but others think their origin involved in 
the darkness of the barbarous ages. The in- 
habitants of the seacoast of Dalmatia tell 
many frightful stories of their avarice and 
cruelty; but these, abbe Fortis thinks, are all 
of an ancient date; or, if any such events have 
happened in later times, they ought rather to 
be ascribed to the corruption of a few indivi- 


duals than to the bad disposition of the nation, 


in general. For the most pleasing trait of 
character among the Morlacchi is friendship. 
They have even made it a kind of religious 
article, and tie the sacred bond at the foot of 
the aliar, The Sclavonian ritual contains a 
particular benediction, for the solemn union 
of two male or two female friends, in the pre- 
sence of the congregation. 'The male friends thus 
united are called ‘probratimi, and the females 
posestreme, which mean half-brothers and 
half-sisters. Friendships between those of dif- 
ferent sexes are not bound with so much so- 


‘lemnity, though perhaps in more ancient.and. 


innocent ages that was also the custom. From 
these consecrated friendships among the Mor- 
lacchi, and other nations of the same origin, 
it should seem that the sworn brothers arose, 
a denomination frequent among the common 
people in many parts of Europe. If discord 
happens to arise between two friends among 
the Morlacchi, it is talked of over all the coun- 
try as a scandalous novelty; and there have 


heen some examples of it of late years to the . 


great affliction of the old Morlacchi, who at- 
tribute the depravity of their countrymen to 
their intercourse with the Italians. 
MORLAIX, a seaport of France, in the 
department of Finistere, with a castle and a tide 
harbour. The church of Notre-Dame is a 
singular structure, and the hospital very hand- 
some, ‘The inhabitants carry on a consider- 
able trade in linen, hemp, and tobacco. It 


is seated on a river of the same name, 30 miles: , 


N.E. of Brest, and45 W. of St. Brieux, Lon. 

3.46 W. Lat, 48. 33 N. 7 
MO’RLAND. s. (mopland, Saxon.) A’ 
mountainous or hilly country. aside 
W ool 


MO/RLING. Mo/rTLING. s. 
plucked from a dead sheep (Ainsworth). 


MORLUNDA, a town of Sweden, in'the | 


rovince of Smoland, 41 miles N, of Galmar, 
on. 16,24 E. Lati..57.20 N, 


MOR 
MORMO. -s. (jsoguw) Bugbear; false 


terrour. 

MORMYRUS, in zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order branchiostega. Head smooth; 
- teeth numerous, notched : aperture of the gills 
linear, without a cover; gill-membrane with 
one ray; body scaly. Three species : 

1. M. cyprinoides. Tail bifid, appendaged. 
Inhabits the Nile. — 

2. M. anguilloides. Tail bifid, obtuse; dorsal 
fin with twenty-six rays. Inhabits the Nile. 

3. M. kannuine. Tail bifid, obtuse ; dorsal 
fin with sixty-three rays: body whitish, much 
compressed. Like the two former, inhabits 
the Nile. . 

MORN. s. (manne, Saxon.) The first 
part of the day ;.the morning (Lee). 

MORNAC (Anthony), a French advocate, 
who was the author of four folio volumes on 
the subject of law; and also of an octayo vo- 
lume of poems. He died in 1619. 

MORNAY (Philip de), lord of Plessis Mar- 
lay, a’ celebrated French nobleman, was born 
in 1549, of a noble family. He was bred up 
by his mother in the protestant persuasion, 
and studied in several universities, both in 
France and other countries. In 1576 he went 
‘to the court of the king of Navarre, after- 
wards Henry LV. who received him very 
courteously, and made him minister of his 
council. In 1578 he published a treatise on the 
church; and in the year following began his 
famous work on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion. In 1598 he published his book on 
the Eucharist, which occasioned a conference 
between him and Du Perron; the result of 
which was so much in his favour that he was 
called by many the protestant pope. In. 1607 
he printed a famous book against popery, en- 
titled, The Mystery of Iniquity, or the His- 
tory of the Papacy. This great man died at 
his seat in Poictou, in 1623. He wrote 
many pieces besides those here mentioned. 

MORNE-GAROU, a remarkable volcanic 
mountain on the island of St. Vincent’s in the 
West Indies. It was visited by Mr. James 
Anderson, surgeon, in the year 1784, who is 
the only person that ever ascended to the top 
of it, and whose account of it is published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol..75, or New 
Abridgment, vol. 60. p. 634. 

MORNING. s.. The first part of the day, 
from the first appearance of light to the end of 
the first fourth part of the sun’s daily course, 

Mo’rwinc.a. Being in the early part of 
the day (Pope). 

ORNING-GOWN.s. <A loose gown worn 
before one is formally dressed (Addison). 

Mornino-star. s. ‘The planet Venus 
when she shines in the morning (Spenser). 
Astronomers reckon morning, mane, from the 
time of midnight to that of mid-day or noon. 

MOROC, in ornithology. See Cucunus 
INDICATOR. . 

MOROCCO, an empire of Africa, com- 

rehending a considerable part of ,the ancient 
auritania, lying between 28 and 36° N. lat. 
It is bounded on the W. by the Atlantic, on 
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the E. by the river Muliva, which separates it 
from Algiers, on the N. by the Mediterranean, 
and on the 8. by mount Atlas. Its greatest 
length, from N.E. to S.W. is above 590 miles, 
and, where widest, not more than 260 broad. 
The south part of the empire contains the 
kingdoms of Sus, Tarudan, Morocco Proper, 
Tasilet, and Sugelmessa; and the north part 
those of Fez and Mequinez. The air of this 
country is pretty temperate, especially near 
mount Atlas.” ‘lhe soil, though sandy and dry 
in some places, is fertile in others; and the 
fruits, as well as the pastures, are excellent, 
but the country is not properly cultivated, 
The inhabitants are Mahometans, of a tawn 
complexion, robust, and very skilful in ma- 
naging a horse, and wielding a lance: they 
are jealous, deceitful, superstitious, and cruel, 


' There are two sorts of inhabitants; the Arabs, 


who dwell in moveable villages, composed of 
about 100 tents, and the Bereberies, who are 
the ancient inhabitants, and live in cities and 
towns. ‘There are a great number of christian 
slaves, and some merchants, upon the coast, 
beside a multitude of Jews, who carry on al- 
most all the trade; especially by land with the 
negroes, to whom they send large caravans, 
which travel over vast deserts, almost destitute 
of water. They carry with them woollen 
goods, silk, salt, &c. and in return have slaves, 
gold, and elephants teeth, They also send 
large caravans to Mecca every year, partly 
out of devotion, and partly for trade, consist- 
ing of several thousand camels, horses, and 
mules. - Besides woollen goods, their commos 
dities are Morocco leather, indigo, cochineal, 
and ostrich feathers; in return for which they 
have silks, muslins, calicoes, coffee, and drugs. 
In the deserts are lions, tigers, leopards, and 
serpents of several kinds, ‘he fruits are dates, 
figs, almonds, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, 
and many others. There is also flax, and 
hemp, but little timber. The emperor is ab- 
solute, his will being a Jaw, and he often 
exercises great cruelties. His naval force 
consists chiefly of rovers, who now and then 
take large prizes. | He can bring 100,000 men 
into the field, nearly half of which are horse; 
but the whole are poorly armed, and know 
little of the art of war. 

Morocco, a city of Africa, and capital 
of the empire so called, situated in a pleasant 


plain, planted with palm.trees, having Mount 


Atlas to the east. The city of Morocco itself, 
exposed to the devastations. of different con- 
querors, has pxeserved nothing but its form. 
The extent of the walls, which still exist en- 
tire, except in some few places, supposes a 
city which might contain 300,000 souls : at 
present this capital is little better than a de- 
sert. ‘The ruins of houses, heaped one upon” 
another, serve only to harbour thieves, who 
lurk among them to rob the passengers. The 
quarters which have been rebuilt are consider- 
ably distant from each other; and: the houses 
are low, dirty, and extremely inconvenient, 
Mr. Chenier doubts whether it contains 30,000 
nhabitants, even when the court is there. 
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, »Moroeco- possesses several large niosques, but 
they have no. pretensions to magnificence. 
, Within the walls are a number. of large in- 
_closed spaces, almost entirely detached, con- 

taining gardens of orange-trees, and pavilions, 

in which the princes lodge. Among the num- 

_ ber of the public edifices at Morocco we must 

- not forget 10’ mention the Elcaisseria, a place 


, where stuffs and other valuable commodities 


.are exposed to sale. At the extremity of the 
city of Morocco, and very near the palace, 
.is the quarter of the Jews, inclosed by walls 
near two miles round, where the Jews reside, 
under the guard of an alcaid, to protect them 
. from insult. -This same quarter was formerly 
_ the residence of the Spanish. nobles, or others 
of that nation, who, from discontent, or other 
motives, entered into the service of the kings 
of Morocco; and there is still a part of the 
city, called the quarter of Andalusia. Not 
less than 3000 Jewish families formerly resid- 
ed here, as may be. estimated by the ruins of 
, houses and synagogues. - Of this great number 
there at present scarcely remain 200 fami- 
lies, exposed to tyranny and poverty. ‘The 
emperor’s palace, at the extremity of the city 
of Morocco, fronting Mount Atlas, is a very 
extensive and solid building. The principal 
gates are Gothic arches of cut stone, embel- 
lished with ornaments in the Arabian taste. 
Within the walls are various courts and gar- 
-dens, elegantly laid out by European garden- 
ers. Lon. 6.45 W. Lat.31.12N. 
. Morocco, or Marroguin, the skin of a 
goat, or some other animal resembling it, 
dressed in sumac or galls, and coloured of an 
colour at pleasure; much used in book-bind- 


ing, &e.. The name is ordinarily derived from. 
‘ 


the kingdom of Morocco, whence it is sup- 
posed the manner of preparing these skins was 
first borrowed. We have Morocco. skins 
brought from the Levant, Barbary, Spain, 
Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, 
blue, &c. For the manner of preparing them, 
see LEATHER. 

Morocco REED, in botany. See ADONIS. 

MORO'SE. a. (moerosus, Latin.) Sour of 
temper ; peevish ; sullen (Watis). . 

MORO'SELY. ad. Sourly ; peevishly (Go- 
vernmenit of the Tongue). 

MORO‘SENESS, s. (from morose.) Sour- 
ness ; peevishness (Watis). 

MOR’OSIS. (morosis, pwpwsts, from ores, 
folly.) See AMENTIA. * 

MORO'SITY. s. (morositas, Latin.) Mo- 
roseness ; sourness ; peevishne-s (Clarendon). 

MORPETH, a town of England, in the 
eounty of Northumberland, situated on. the 
north side of the river Wansbeck, though 
the parish is on the south side. It has a 
weekly market on Wednesday, said to’ be the 
largest in England for cattle, except Smith- 
field. It is governed by two bailifis, aldermen, 
&c. aud sends two inembers to the British 
parliament. In the reign of king John, the 
town was burned by the inhabitants, out of 
hatred to that monarch, It had anciently a 
easile, now in ruins: ninety-one miles S. 


wings. 
‘the other are some poppies. 


-driguez, 


-have since been added. 
‘works behind him. 


(Prior). 
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Edinburgh, and 287 N. London. Lon. 1, 
38 W. Lat. 55. 15 N. 

MORPHEUS, in mythology, a minister of 
the god Somnus, who naturally imitated the 
grimaces, gestures, words, and mauners of 
mankind, He is sometimes called the god of 
sleep. He is generally represented as a sleep- 
ing child of a great corpulence, sand with 
He holds a vase in one hand, and in 


MORPHEW, a scurf on the face. 

MORRERI (Lewis), author of the Histo- 
rical Dictionary, was born at Barge-mont in 
Province, 1643. He learned rhetoric and phi- 
losophy at Aix, and divinity at Lyons, At 18 
years of age he wrote a small ‘piece, intitled 
Le Pays d’?Amour, and acollection of the finest 
French poems intitled Doux plaisirs de la- 
Poesie. He learned Spanish and Italian ; and 
translated out of Spanish into French the 
book intitled La Perfection Chretienne de Ro- 
He then refined the Saints Lives to 
the purity of the French tongue. Being. or- 


dained priest, he preached at Lyons, and un- 


dertook, whea he was about 30 years of age, 
a new Hisiorical Dictionary, printed at Lyons 
in one vol. folio, 1673. But his continual la. 
bour impaired his health; so that he died in 
1680, aged°37.. His second volume was pub- 
lished after his death ;-and four more volumes 
te left some other 


MORRIS, in ichthyology. 
CEPHALUS. 

Morris DANCERS. Sce Moresae. ~ 

MORROW. s. (mongen, Saxon.) 1, The 
day after the present day (Cowley). 2. To 
Morrow. ° On the day after this current day 


See SEPToO- 


MORS; Death, one of the infernal deities, 
born of Night without a father. She was 
worshipped by the ancients with great solem- 
nity. She was not represented as an actually 
existing power, but as an imaginary being. 
Euripides introduces her in one of his tragedies 
on the stage. The moderns represent her as 
a skeleton armed with a scythe and a scymetar. 

MORSE, in mastiology. See TRicHECUS. 

MO/’RSEL. s. (morsellus, low Latin.) 1. 
A piece fit for the mouth ; a mouthful (Shak: 
speare). 2. A piece; a meal (L’Estrange). 
3, A small quantity: not proper (Boyle). 

MO'RSURE. s. (morsure, Fr. morsura, 


‘ Lat.) The act of biting. 4 


MORT. s. (morte, French.) 1, A tune 
sounded at the death of the game (Shakspeare). 
2. (morgt, Islandi¢.) A great quantity. 

MORTAGNE, a town of France, in the 
department of Orne, famous for its serges and 
tanneries. It is 19 miles east of Seez, and 70 
west of Paris. Lon, 0,40 E. Lat. 48. 33 N. 

Morracne, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the North, seated at the confluence 
of the Scarpe and Scheldt, eight miles S. E. of 
Tournay. Lon. 3.30 E. «Lat. 50. 29 N. 

MORTAIN, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Channel, seated on the rivulet 

ances, almost surrounded by craggy rocks, 20 


- 


MOR 
wiles east of Avranches. Lon. @. 54 W. 
Lat: 48. 37 N. 

MO’RTAL. a. (mortals, Latin.) 1. Sub- 
ject to déath; doomed sometime to die. 2. 
Deadlys destructive (Bacon). 3, Bringing 
death (Pope). 4. Human; belonging to man 
(Milton). 5. Extreme; violent (Dryden). . 

Mo’rtat.s. Man; human being (Tickel). 

MORTA‘LITY. s. (from mortal.) 1. Sub- 
jection to death ; state of a being subject to 
death (Watts). 2. Death (Shakspeare). - 3. 
Power of destruction (Shakspeare), 4. Fre- 
quency of death (Graunt). 5. Human na- 
ture (Pope). 

Morratiry (Bills of), are Accounts or re- 
gisters specifying the numbers born, married, and 


buried in any parish, town, or district. In general. 


they contaiv only these numbers; and, even when 
thus limited, are of great use, by showing the de- 
grees of healthiness and prolificness, and the pro- 
gress of populaiion in the places-where they are 
kept. It is therefore much to be wished, that such 
accounts had been always correctly kept in every 
kingdom, and regularly published at the end of 
every year. We should then have had under our 
inspection the comparative strength of every king- 
‘dom, as far as it depends-on the number of inha- 
bitants, and its increase or decrease at different 
periods. But such accounts are »endered more 
useful, when thev include the ages of the dead, 
and the distempers of which they have died. In 
this case they convey some of the most important 
instructions, by furnishing us with the means of 
ascertaining the law which governs the waste of 
human Jife, the values of annuities dependent on 
the coniinuance of any lives, on any surviverships 
between them, and the favowrableness or unfa- 
‘vourableness of different situations to the dura- 
tion of human life.. 
of this kind; nor has this subject, though so in- 
teresting to mankind, ever engaged much atten- 
tion til lately. Celebrated bills containing the 
ages of the dead are those for the town of: Bres- 
law in Silesia. It is well known what use has 
been made of. these by Dr. Halley, and after him 
by De Moivre. A table of the probabilities of the 
duration of human life at-every age, deduced from 
them by Dr. Halley, has-been published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, (see the abridgement, 
vol. ili. p. 669.) and is the first.table of this sort 
that has been ever published. Since the publica- 
tion of this table, similar bills have been estab- 
lished in a few towns of this kingdom ; and par- 
ticularly ia London, in the year 1728, and at 
Northampton, in 1735. | See Lirry. 

Two improvements of these-registers have been 
proposed : the first is, that the sexes of all that 
die in every period of life should be specified in 
them, under the denomination of boys, married 
men, widowers, and bachelors; and of girls, 
married women, widows, and virgins. The se- 
cond is, that they should specify the numbers of 
both sexes dying of every distemper in every 
month, and at every age. 
essay in Dr. Price’s treatise on reversionary pay- 
ments. Registers of mortality thus improved, 
when compared with records of the seasons, and 
with the circumstances that discriminate different 
situations, might contribute greatly to the in- 
crease of medical knowledge; and they would 
afford the necessary data for determining the dif- 
ference between the dufation of human life 
among males and females. 


‘There are but few registers _ 


See the end of the 4th 
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The establishment of bills of mortality in Great 


Britain originated in the frequent appearanee of 


the plague, which formerly made great devasta- 


tions in this country, and an abstract of the num- 


ber of deaths was published weekly, to shew the 
increase or decrease of the disorder, that indivi- 
duals might not be exposed to untounded alarms, 
but have some means of judging of the necessity 
of removal, or of taking other precautions, and 
government be informed of the propriety or suc- 
cess of any public measures relating to the disor- 
der. Simce the disappearance of the plague, 
these registers have been continued from the 
convenience found in asce:taining by them the 
precise time of the birth or death of individuals, 
and for the information they furnish respecting 
the rate of human mortality, and the state of po- 
pulation. , 

The first directions for keeping parish registers 
of births and . burials were given in 1538, when 
Thomas Cremwe!l was appointed the king’s vice- 


gerent for ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and in that 


capacity issued certain injunciions to the clergy, 
one of which ordains, that every officiating mi- 
nister shall, for every church, keep a book, 
wherein he shall register every marriage, chris- 
tening, and burial; and the injunction goes on to 
direct the manner and time of. making the entries 
in the register book weekly, any neg!ect.of which 
is made peaal In 1547 all episcopal authority 
was suspended for a time, while the ecclesiasticai 
visitors then appointed went through the several 
dioceses to enforce divers injunctions, among 
which was that respecting parish registers. ‘This 
Injunction was again repeated in the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, who also appointed a pro- 
testation to be made by the clergy, in which, 
among other things, they promised to keep the 
register-book in a proper manner. One of ihe 
canons of the church of England prescribes very 
minutely in what manner entries are to be made 
in the parish. registers, and orders an attested 
copy of ihe regisier of each successive year to be 
annually transmitted to the bishop of the diocese 
to be preserved in the bishop’s regis:ry. This . 
canon also contains a retrospective clause, ap- 
pointing that rhe ancient registers, so far as they 
could be procured, but especially since the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, should be copied 
into a parchmeat book, to be provided by every 
parish; which regulation was 50 well obeyed, 
that most of the ancient parish registers now ex- 
tant conmimence with that queen’s reign, and 
soae of them earlier, quite as far back as the date 
of the original injunction. ‘ ae 

The London bills of mortality are founded 
upon the reports of the sworn searchers, who 
view the body after decease, and deliver their re- 
port to the parish clerk. The parish clerks are 
required, under a penalty for. neglect, to make a 
weekly return of burials, with the age and disease 
of which the person died ; a summary of which 


account is published weekly; and on the Thurs- 


day before Christinas-day, a general account is 
made up for the whole year. These general 
accounts of christenings and burials taken by the 
company of parish clerks of London were began 
December 21, 1592; and in 1594 the weekly ac- 
count was first made public, as also the general or 


‘yearly account, until December 18, 1595, when 


they were discontinued upon the ceasing of the 
plague; in 1603 they were resumed, and have 
been regularly continued ever since. The origi- 
nal bills comprehended only 109 parishes, but se- 
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veral others were afterwards included, and in 
1660 the bills were new modelled, the twelve pa- 
rishes in Middlesex and Surry being made a divi- 
sion by themselves, as were likewise the five pa- 
rishes in the city and liberties of Westminster. 
Several other parishes have been added to them 
at subsequent periods, but many of them have 
been merely new parishes formed out of larger 
ones which were ‘before included, and the total 
number of parishes now comprehended in the 
London bills of mortality is 146. They are di- 
vided into the ninety-seven parishes withia the 


The 97 parishes within the walls ~ 
17 parishes without the walls . 
23 out parishes - - - 
10 parishes in Westminster ~ - 


Diseases and casualties this year. 


walls, sixteen parishes without the walls, twentys 
three out-parishes in Middlesex and Surry, and 
ten parishes in the city and liberties of Westmin- 
ster. They give the ages at which the persons 
die, and a list of the diseases and casualties by 


-which their death was occasioned; but little de- 


pendence can be placed on the list of diseases, ex- 
cept with respect to some of the most common 
and determinate. 
From the last bill of mortality for the year, 
from Dec. 11, 1809, to Dec. 11, 1810, we learn 


that in 
Christened. Buried. 


~ - ysis 1004 1388 
- - - 4258, 4129 
- - - 10,503 9535 
- - - 4165 4841 
Head-ach - - - - i J 
Horshoehead~— - - - ~ - i, 
{mposthume - - - _ 2 
Inoculation - - - = 1 
Jaundice - * - - = 31 
Jaw-locked - = “ Ss " 2 
Inflammation - = ~ f -- 676 
Livergrown - - - 0s - 31 
Lunatic - re « m 193 
Measles — ~ - a hahaey 's «-ullO3l 
| Miscarriage - . - » ~ 3 
Mortification - - - - ~ 181 
Palsy « - a s . é 99 
Pleurisy = - ; - . = ~ 28 
Quinsy - - - = » 6 
Rheumatism - - - - ad 6 
Scurvy - - - whey gat > 4 
Small pox - - - - “038 
Sore throat . - - . me Ps 6 
Sores and ulcers - - - . 9 
Spasm = - - - és 2 92 
. St. Anthony’s fire = - 2 s a 2 
Stoppage in the stomach -. “ or™ 12 
Swelling =.» - oi lel ~ as 1 
Teeth - - - - = - 438 
Thrush - ~ - 4 ps Ny 55 
Vomiting and looseness ° “ 1 
Water inthe chest’ - Zz 2 r 7 
Water in the head - 4 = e 2943 
Worms - - Se ws 9 


Killed themselves = - H -~ QB 


Murdered - % 2 - 3 4 

Overlaid - - ° = - “1 

Poisoned - = - - 5 2 

Scalded - - - - = z 3 

Starved 2 oe - - u b 1 

Suffocated = = - < e = 8 
Total 333 

- 10,188 ; 

a OT 42 ' In all 19,930 

- 10,441 


- “gage ¢ 10 all 19,893 


Whereof have died, 


Abortive. and stillborn - = Pi 574 
Abseess - - - - - - 42 
Aged - » - - = - 1582 
Ague - - af Rowe a - 5 
Apoplexy and suddenly - - 234 
Asthma and phthisic = - - 674 
Bedriddea  ~- 2 - - - - 1 
Bile — - - - - - - - 4 
Bleeding = - - -. - - ” 36 
Bursten and rupture - - =  - 22 
Cancer - - - - ~ - 77 
Canker - - - - ‘- - 1 
Childbed - - - - - - 183 
Colds © - - - - - - 16 
Colick, Gripes, &c. > - - - - 6 
Consumption = - - - - 5427 
Convulsions - - - ~ 3860 
Cough and hooping-cough = - = 449 
Cramp - - - ~ - - 3 
Croup -. - - - “ oF 
Diabetes = - - - - - - 1 
Dropsy_- - - - pet 171 
Evil he - - - - - 5 
Fatigue - - - - rad -— 1 
Fevers of all kinds - = - - 1139 
Fistula = - - - ~ ns 
Flax - - - - - - 10 
French pox - - - « - 29 
Gout - - - - - 36 
Gravel, stone, strangury ~~ ws - 16 
Grief - - - . - - 5 
Bruises - = r - - - 2 
Burnt - - - - - - 47 
Choaked - ~ - a 2 
Drowned - - - oe le 124 
Excessive drinking == - - “ 7 
Executed i. - 2 Ps tt 6 
Found dead - - - - - 20 
Fractured - - - - - - 3 
Frighted = - - - - - 3 
Killed by falls and several other accidents 12 
4 Males - - 

Christened j eureiea 

‘ Males - « 

Renee } Females < 

Under two years of age = = : 5853 
Between two and five . . 2430 
Five and ten’ - > - 850 
Ten and twenty - i Bie Ne Se 695 
Twenty and thirty - - 1318 
Thirty and forty om = 1788 
Forty and fifty : - 2018 


Fifty and sixty - - 1648 
Sixty and seventy - - 1587 
Seventy and eighty - - - 1262 
Eighty and ninety ‘- --. - _ 4713 
_ Ninety and a hundred - on 10 
‘A hundred and five - May ata 1 


Increased in the burials this year 3213. 
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These bills would afford the means of ascertdain- 
ing the state of population with sufficient. preci- 


sion, if the proportion of annual deaths to the’ 


number of theliving could be accurately deter- 
‘mined. This, however, previous to the enumera- 
tioa of 1801, could not be easily found even in the 
metropolis, the population of which, as deduced 
from the bills of mortality, was very differently 
.staied by different writers. Mr. John Graunt, 
who first published observations on the London 
“bills of mortality in the year 1662, made the pro- 
portion dying annually about 1 iv 27; sir William 
Petty and Dr Brakenridge afterwards stared it as 
iin 30, and Mr. Maitland 1 in 242; but Dr. 
Price, who bestowed much attention on this sub- 
ject, has shewn that about the year 1769, at least 
1 in 223 of ali the inhabitants of London died an- 
nually, In fact the proportion Appears to have 
varied considerably at different periods, and of 
late years, in consequence of the houses being less 
crowded with inhabitants, the widening of streets, 
and other improvements; the metropolis has be- 
~ come more healthy, and consequently the pro- 
portion dying annually less than formerly. In 
the’ Observations on, the Results: of the Popula- 
tion Act, it is stated that the »roportion of an- 
nual deaths in London in the year 1750 a»pears 
to have been 1 in 23, and in the year 1801 only 
lin 31 


The following statement of the average of each. 
five years from 1730 will shew a considerable de- - 


crease in the annual number of burials, and an in- 
crease of the christenings, which strongly indicate 
the progressive increase of the population of the 
metropolis; the proportion of annual deaths to 
100 christenings likewise shews that they have 


approached so nearly to an equality, that the po- 


pulation of London can now nearly support 
itself without an annual supply from the coun- 
try. 
5 Years 
ending 
1735 .... 
LAY) Sai 
P45 0. 
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LISS & 
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‘ é 3 Proportion to 
Burials, Christenings. 100 Christen, 


QMO LP VST TE 145 
QWi494 ..0. 16,144 20.5770 
25,350. .... 14,419 2... 175 
25,352 .... 14,496 .... 1°74 
2080, ASSES BY S199 é 
VOSS TS 2 T4459 FS SY 
295082 2.2. T5982 2y - P50 
22,888 3.5 5. 16,440. 139 
QQVTE IS. FPF, 28H. 198% 
20,743 .... 17,256 ..... 120 
18/880"... 17,2630. F09 
19,657... 8;465).6.. 106 
20,228... 18,800 .....107 
19,93 121), 218;708' Py 109 


The bills of mortality in many parts of Great. 


Britain are known to be materially defective ; the 
deficiencies are ascribed chiefly to the following 
_ circumstances. 1. Many congregations of dissent- 
ers inhabiting towns have their own peculiar 
burying grounds; as have likewise’ the Jews, 
and'the Roman Catholics who reside in London. 
2. Some persons, from motives of poverty or 
convenience, inter their dead without any reli- 
gious ceremony ; this is known to happen in the 
metropolis, in Bristol, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and'may happen in a few other large towns. 3. 


Children who dié before baptism are interred 


without any religious ceremony, and consequently 
are not registered. 4. Many persons employed 
in the’ army and in navigation die abtoad, and 


consequently their burials'remain unregistered. 5.- 


Negligence may be supposed to cause some omis- 
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sions in the registers, especially in those small be- 
nefices where the officiating minister is not resi- 
dent. Whatever may be the total number of 
deaths and burials, which from these several cir- 
cumstances are, not brought to account. it has 
been estiniated that about 5000 of them may be 
attributed to the metropolis, and a large portion 
of the rest.may be ascribed to the other great 
towns, and to Wales, where the registers are less 
carefuily kept thanin England. In Scotland re- 
gisters of mortality have not yet been generaily 
established; ans those which are kept are in 
many instances very incomplete. , 

The total annual amount of burials, as collcted 
pursuant to the population act, authorizes a satis- 
factory inference of diminishing mortality in Eng- 
land since the year 1780; the number of mar- 
riages and baptisms indicates that the existing po= 
pulation of 1801, was to that of 1780, as 11.7 to 
100, while the amount of registered burials re- 
mained stationary during the same pericd, as will 
be seen in the following account. : 


Total number of burials’ in England and 
Wales. 

Females. 

66,976... 
CO ODVAA 
79,268 Oss, 
87,408... 
83,267... 
Ut ty Gee 
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Males. 

OSH FS da. 
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1800... 101,;686'.... 99,442 2... 201,128 


Total number of baptisms and’ of burials in 
the twenty-nine years above specified: 


Years. 

WOM 
WLOr, ate 
»1720 
KIBO: vac 
VIGO. ose 
WIV. dls 
V6 Opa iely 
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Total. 
132,728: 
140,808 
160,424 
176,493) 
166.973 © 
154,686 
155,637 
174,383 
191,736) 
189,572 
180/914 
181,989 
187,921 
185,470 
179058% 
178,713' 
181,345 
V795384 
-178, 732 
180,452 
182,609 
196,865 
191,149: 
2033328. 
184 534« 
184,929 ; 
181,313 


ee 8o 


seee 


Males. Females. Total. 
Baptisms 3,285,188 .. 3,150°922 ., 6,436,110 
Burials... 2,575,762 .. 2,590,082 .. 5,165,844 


The proportion’ of births, therefore, appears 
to be 104% males to 100 females; of the deaths 
99% males to. 100 females. The average 'number 
of burials during the last twenty-one years was 
about’ 186,000 per annum. See LIFE. 

MO/RTALLY. ad. (from mortal.) 1. Ir- 
recoverably ; to death (Dryden). 2. Extreniely; 
to extremity (Granville). : ; 

MORTAR: s. (mortarium, Latin.) 1. A 
vessel in which materials are broken by being: 
pounded with a pestle (Ray). 2. A short wide 
cannon out of which bombs are thrown: 


Granville). 
(Gi ) N 
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Mortar. s.(morter, Dutch; mortier, Fr.) 
Cement made of lime and sand with water, 
and used to join stones or bricks (Mortimer). 

- ‘The proportions of lime and sand usually em- 
ployed in making the common mortar, are two 
‘parts of the former to three of the latter, which 
are mixed up with soft water; but its quality and 
durability will, according to Dr. Anderson, be con- 
siderably improved, if the lime be slaked, and the 
sand mixed up with lime-water, instead of the 
common. The reason assigned for this opinion is, 
that the fluid drawn from wells contains .a large 
portion of fixed air; which, by mingling with the 
mortar, before it is used, reduces the quick-lime 
into a kind of inert calcareous -earth, similar to 
chalk, and thus spoils the cement. But, if the 
mortar be worked up in a perfectly caustic state, 
it attracts the air so slowly, that it concretes into 
a kind of stony matter, which, in the course of 
time, becomes as hard as the rock from which the 

lime-stone was taken. 

In the year 1777 was published (in French), 
an ingenious Inquiry concerning the Manner in 
which the Romans prepared the Lime they used 
in Building; as also on their Method of mixing 
and using their Mortar; by M. de Lafaye. The 
principal circumstance appears to be the mode of 
slaking the lime without liquefying it, so as to re- 
duce it to powder; and at the same time to leave 
it sufficiently caustic to yield to strong mortar; 
which, in proportion to its age, will acquire 
additional strength.—To effect such object, it is 
requisite to select good fresh lime, made of hard 
lime-stone, which is to be broken into pieces of 
the size of an egg. These should be placed ina 
shallow open basket, which ought to be plunged 
into water till the surface of the fluid begin to 
boil, The basket is then drawn out, and suf- 
fered to drain fora short time; after which the 
lime is put into casks, where it speedily grows 
hot, and crumbles into powder. : 

The lime thus prepared is to be mixed with va- 
rious compositions of mortar, according to the 
purposes for which they are designed. It may be 
preserved for a considerable time, and will retain 
its useful properties by simply covering the casks 
with straw. M. Guyton de Morveau states, in a 
Jate volume of.the Annales de Chimie, that he 
employed this lime, 18 years since, in the con- 
struction of a small aqueduct, which was intended 
to convey water to an artificial nitre-bed. The 
mortar consisted of equal parts of the following 
three ingredients, namely, sand, fragments of 
calcareous stone, and lime slaked according to the 
directions above given: in a short time it acquired 
an uncommon degree of firmness, which has re- 
mained unimpaired since that period. 

This chemist has likewise given the following 
proportions for good mortar: 

- 30 


Fine sand = 2 

Cement of well-baked bricks = - 30 

Slaked limes « J 20 

Unslaked lime - - = 920 
100 


' Mortar, a chemical utensil: very useful for 
the division of bodies, partly by percussion and 
partly by grinding. Mortars haye the form of 
an inverted: bell... The matter intended to be 


pounded is to be put into them, and there it 


is to be. struck and bruised by.a long instrument 


called a pestle::) The motion given to the pestle 
ought,to vary according to the nature of the sub- 
stances to be pounded. Those which are easily 
broken, or which are apt to fly out of the mortar, 


or which are hardened by the:stroke of the pestle, 


require that this instrument should be moved 
circularly, rather by grinding or bruising than by 
striking. Those substances which are softened 
by the heat occasioned by rubbing and percussion, 
require to be pounded very slowly. Lastly, those 
which are very hard, and which are not capable 
of being softened, are easily pounded by repeated 
strokes of the pestle. They require no bruising 
but when they are brought to a certain degree of 
fineness. But these things are better learned by 
habit and practice than by any directions. 
As mortars are instruments which are constantly 
used in chemistry, they ought to be kept of all 


sizes and materials; as of marble, copper, glass, 


iron, gritstone, and agate. The nature of the sub- 
stance to be pounded determines the choice of the 
kind of mortar, The hardness and dissolving 
power of that substance are particularly to be at- 
tended to. As copper isa soft metal, soluble by 
almost all menstruums, and hurtful to health, good 
artists have some time ago proscribed the use of 
this metal. 

One of the principal inconveniences of pulverisa- 
tion in a mortar proceeds from the fine powder 
which rises abundantly from some substances 
during the operation. If these substances be pre- 
cious, the loss will be considerable; and if they 
be injurious to health, they may burt the operator. 
These inconveniences may be remedied, either by 
covering the mortar with a skin, in the middle 
of which is a hole, through which the pestle passes 
or by moistening the matter with a little water 
when this addition does not injure it; or, lastly, 
by covering the mouth and nose of the operator 
with a fine cloth, to exclude this powder. Some 
substances, as corrosive sublimate, arsenic, calxes 
of lead, cantharides, euphorbium, &c. are so 
noxious that all these precautions ought to be 
used, particularly when a large quantity of them 
is pounded. ee) 

Large mortars ought to be fixed upon a block of 
wood so high that the mortar shall be leyel with 
the middle of the operator., When the pestle is 
large and heavy, it ought to be suspended by a 
cord or chain fixed to a moveable: pole, placed 
horizontally above the mortar: this pole consider- 
ably relieves the operator, because its elasticity 
assists the raising of the nestle. -z 

MorvaR-PIECE, in the military art, a short 


piece of ordinance, thick and wide, proper for 


throwing bombs, carcases, shells, stones, bags 
filled with grape-shot, &c. See GuNNERY. 
Morrars (Land), are those used in sieges, 
and of late in battles, mounted on beds made of 
solid timber, consisting generally .of four pieces, 
those of the royal and cohorn excepted, which 
are but one single block; and both mortar and 


bed are transported on block-carriages. There is. 


likewise a kind of land-mortars mounted on tra- 
velling carriages, invented by count Buckeburg, 
which may be elevated to any degree ; whereas 
ours are fixed to an angle of 45 degrees, ‘and 
firmly lashed with ropes. The following table 
shows the weight of land-mortars and shells; to- 
gether with the quantity of powder the chambers 


hold when full; the weight of the shells, and 
powder for loading them, 
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[Diameter of mortars. 13-inch, | 10-inch. | acinch. | 9-8 inch | 4-6 inch 
oe: _| royal, cohorn. | 

C. qr-Ib. | C. qr.tb. | C. qr. Ib. | C. qr. tb.'] C. qri ib. 

Mortar’s weight. 25° 0-0) 10' 2:18} 4-020}. 1b 0-+'-0 3:0 
Shell’s weight. 1'2 15) 059995 f. O 1:135°)07-0°12.1 “0014 
pads lb. oz. gr. | Ib.oz. gr. | Ib.oz gr. | Ib. oz. gr. | Ib. oz. gr. 

Shell’s cont. of powder, De 8 a RAP QOH). SU Sos A ee 78} Oh Bi 
Chamber’s cont. of powder. | 9 1 8| 4 0 0] 2 010] 10 0! 0 8 0 


Morrars (Sea), are those which are fixed in 
the bomb-vessels for bombarding of places by sea: 
and as they are generally fired at a much greater 
distance than that which is required by land, they 


are’ made somewhat longer and much heavier than 
the land-mortars. The following table exhibits 
the weight of the sea-mortars and shells, and also 

of their full charges. ; 


an ne 


Powder con- 
tained in the 
chamber when 
full. 


Nature of the mortar. © 


SRT RSD emai 


Ib. oz. 

10-inch howitzer. 12 0 
13-inch mortar. 30 0 
120 


10-inch mortar. 


To charge or load a Mortar, the proper 
quantity of gun-powder is put into the chamber, 
and if there be any vacant space they fill it up 
with hay: some choose a wooden plug; over this 
they lay a turf, some a wooden tampion fitted to 
the bore of the piece; and lastly the bomb; 
taking care that the fuse be in. the axis thereof, 
and the orifice be turned from the muzzle of the 
piece: what space remains is to be filled up with 
hay, straw, turf, &c. so as the load may not be 
exploded without the utmost violence. 

The quantity of gun-powder to be used is found 
by dividing the weight ‘of the bomb by 30; 
though this rule is not always to be strictly ob- 
served, 

When the proper quantity of powder necessary 
to charge a sea-mortar is put into the chamber, it 
is covered with a wad well beat down with the 
rammer. After this the fixed shell is placed upon 
the wad, as near the middle of the mortar as pos- 
sible, with the fuse-hole uppermost, and another 
wad pressed down close upon it, so as to keep the 
shell firm in its position. The officer then points 
the mortar according to the proposed inclination. 
When the mortar is thus fixed, the fuse is opened; 
‘the priming-iron is also thrust into the touch-hole 
ofthe mortar to clear it, after which it is primed 
with the finest powder. This done, two of ‘the 
matrosses or sailors, taking each one. of the 
matches, the first lights the fuse, and the other 
fires the mortar. The bomb, thrown out by the 
explosion of the powder, is carried to the place in- 
tended: and the fuse, which ought to be exhausted 
at the instant of the shell’s falling, inflames the 
aay contained in it, and bursts the shell in 
splinters; which, ‘flying off circularly, occasion 
incredible mischief wheresoever they reach. 

- If the service of mortars should render it ne- 
cessary to use pound-shots, 200 of them with a 
wooden’ bottom. are to be’ put into the 13-inch 
mortar, and a quantity of powder not exceeding 
5 pounds; and 100 of the above shot with 24 
pounds of powder, for the 10-inch mortar, or 
three pounds at most. 

Zo elevate the Mortar, so as its axis may 


Weight of shel Weiatit of the) Weight of 


PRIM aaa N ha ets 
shell. 
C. qr. Ib. Ib. Ib. oz. 
ote 20 : 
Oy ete EL 198 7 0 
34 211 93 ; 


make any given angle with the horizon, they ap- 
ply the artillery-level or gunner’s quadrant. An 
elevation of 70 or 80 degrees is what is commonly 
chosen for rendering mortars most serviceable in 
casting shells into towns, forts, &c. though the 
greatest range be at 45 degrees. 

All the English mortars are fixed to an angle of 
45 degrees, and lashed strongly with ropes at that 
elevation. Although in a siege there is only one 
case in which shells should be thrown with an 
angle of 45 degrees; that is, when the battery is 
so far off that they cannot otherwise reach the 
works: for when sheils are thrown out of the 
trenches into the works of a fortification, or from 
the town into the trenches, they should have as 
little elevation. as possible, in order to roll along, 
and not bury themselves; whereby the damage 
they do, and the terror they occasion, are much 
greater than if they sink into the ground, On 
the contrary, when shells are thrown upon maga- 
zines or any other buildings with an intention to 
destroy them, the mortars should be elevated as 
high as possible, that the shells may acquire a 
greater force in their fall, and consequently do 
greater execution. 

If all mortar pieces were, as they ought to be, 
exactly similar, and their requisites of powder 
‘as the cubes of the diameters of their several 
bores, and if their shet!s, bombs, carcases, &c, 
were also similar; then, comparing like with like, 
their ranges on the plane of the horizon, under 
the same degree of elevation, would be equal; 
and consequently one piece being well proved, 
i. e. the range of the grenado, bomb, carcase, &c, 
being found to any degree of elevation, the whole 
work of the mortar-piece would become very easy 
and exact. 
~ But since mortars are not thus similar, it is re- 
quired that the range of the piece, at some known 
degree of elevation, be accurately found by mea- 
suring,; and from hence all thes other ranges may 
‘be determined. 

Thus, to find the range of the piece at any other 
elevation required: say, As the sine of double the 
angle under which the oleae was made, is to 


MOR. ., 
the sine of double the angle proposed, so is the 
range known to the range required, _— , 

MORTARA, a strong town of Italy, in the 
Milanese, subject to the king of Sardinia. It 
is 15 miles N.E..of Casal, and v2 S.W. of 
Milan. Lon. 8.40E. Lat. 45.22N. 

MORTGAGE, inlaw, an obligation, whereby 
lands or tenements of a debtor are pawned or 
bound .over to the creditor for money, or other 
effects borrowed; peremptorily to be the credi- 
tor’s for ever, if the money be not repaid at the 
day agreed on. 4 

In this sense, mortgage, in the common law, 

amounts to much the same with hypotheca, in 
the civil law. 
_ The creditor holding such land, on such agree- 
ment, is in the mean time called tenant at mort- 
gage. He who lays the pawn or gage is calied 
the mortgager; and he that takes it the mort- 
gagee. If a mortgage include excessive usury, it 
is prohibited by a statute 37 Hen. VIII. 

The French sometimes use the word mortgage 
in the same sense in their langyage, where it stands 
in contradistinction to a simple contract, which 
does not carry with it the mean profits, and which 
they call vif-gege, life-pledge. 

Glanville defines mortgage, moriwum vadium, to 
be that cujus fructus vel reditus interim percepte tw 
nullo se, ucquietant.. Thus, it is called mortgage, 
i. e. dead gage, of mort, death, and gage, pledge; 
because whatever profit it yields, yet it redeems 
not itself by yielding such profit, except the 
whole sum borrowed be likewise paid at the day ; 
the mortgager being by covenant to receive the 
profits till default of payment. Others hold it 
called mortgage, because, if the money be not 
paid at the day, the land, moritur, dies to the 
debtor, and is forfeited tothe creditor. 

The last and best improvement of mortgages 


seems to be, that in the mortgage-deed of a term, 


for years, or in the assignment thereof, the mort- 
gageor should covenant for himself and his heirs, 
that if default is made in the payment of the 
nroney at the day, then he and his heirs will, at 
the costs of the mortgagee and his heirs, convey 
the freehold and inheritance ‘of the mortgaged 
lands to the mortgagee and his heirs, or to such 
person or persons (to prevent merger of the term) 
as he or they shall direct and appoint. for the 
reversion, after a terra of fifty or a hundred years, 
being little worth, and yet the mortgagee for 
want thereof continuing but a termer, and subject 
toa forfeiture, &c. and not capable of the privi- 
leges. of a freeholder; therefore when the mort- 
gageor cannot redeem the land, it is but reasona- 
ble the mortgagee should have the whole interest 
and inheritance of it to dispose of it as absolute 
owner. 3 Bac. Abr. 633. 

Although after breach of the condition, an ab- 
solute fee-sipmle is.vested at common law in the 
mortgagee ; yet aright of redemption being still 
inherent in the land, till the equity of redemption 
is foreclosed, the same right shall descend to, and 
is invested in, such persons as had a right to the 
Jand, in case there had been no mortgage or in- 
cumbrance whatsoever; and as an equitable per- 
formance as effectually defeats the interests of the 
mortgage as the legal performance does at com- 
mon law, the condition still hanging over the estate 
till the equity is totally foreclosed ;, on this found- 
ation it has been held that a person who comes 
in under a voluntary conveyance may redeem a 
mortgage; and though such right of redemption 


_ principal, interest, and costs. 
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is inherent in the land, yet the party claiming the 
benefit of it must not only set forth such right, 
but also shew that he is the person entitled to it. 
Hard. 465. 
' But if a mortgage is forfeited, and thereby the 
estate absolutely vested in the mortgagee at com- 
mon law, yet a court of equity will consider the 
real value of the tenements, compared with the 
‘sum borrowed, And if the estate is of greater 
value than the sum lent thereon, they wili allow 
the mortgageor, at any reasonable time, to recal 
or redeem the estate, paying to the mortgagee his 


advantage, allowed to the mortgageors, is called 
the equity of redemption. 2 Black. 159. 

It is_a rule established in equity, analogous to 
the statute of limitation, that after twenty years 


possession of the murtgagee he shall not be dis- — 


turbed, unless there are extraordinary circum- 
stances; as in the case of femes covert, infants, 
and the like. 3 Atk. 513. © ‘ 

Where a mortgage is made, the mortgagee 


~should have the title deeds, as under some circum= 


stances it has been held in equity that a subse- 


quent mortgagee who has tle title deeds of the — 


mortgageor shall have a priorclaim. A third mort- 
gagee also who buys up the first mortgagee will 
be preferred to the second, if he had no notice of 
the second. “By stat. 7 Geo. II. c. 20, where an 
action is brought to recover money due on mort- 
gage, or an ejectment to get into the possession of 
the lands, if the defendant appears, and within six 
months pays the debt, interest, and costs, the writ 


shall be staid. And where a billis filed in equity. 


by the mortgagee to compel the mortgageor either 
to pay off the mortgage, or be foreclosed, or pre- 
vented from having his equity of redemption, the 
like time is allowed, and afterwards the estate is 
absolutely foreclosed. But the act does, not extend 


to cases where the mortgager disputes the validity” 


or fairness of the mortgage. By stat. 14 Geo. III. 
c. '19, sect. 2, estates in the West Indies may be 
mortgaged here at West-India interest. A re- 
mainder man.may force the tenant in tail to keep 
down the interest, but not to redeem a mortgage. 
To Mo’rtGaGE. v. a. To pledge; to-put 
to pledge (Arbuthnot). ' 
MortcGaGe’e.s. (from mortgage.) He that 
takes or receives a mortgage (Temple). 
MO'RTGAGER. s. (from mortgage.) He 
that gives a mortgage. 
MORTITEROUS, a. (mortifer, Lat.) Fas 
tal; deadly ; destructive (Hammond). - 
MORTIFICA'TION.  s. (mortification, 
French.) 1. The state of corrupting, or losing 
thevital qualities; gangrene.(See GANGRENE.) 
2. Destruction of active qualities (Bacon). 3. 
The act of subduing the body by hardships and 


macerations (Arbuthnot). 4. Humiliation ; 


subjection of the passions. 5. Vexation ; 


trouble (L? Estrange). 

To MO'RTIFY. v. a. (mortifier, French.) 
1. To destroy vital qualities. 2. To déstroy 
active powers, or essential qualities (Bacon). 
3. To subdue inordinate passions. (Shakspeare). 
4. To macerate or harass the body. to compli- 
ance. with the mind (Brown). 5.'To humble; 
to depress; to vex (Addison), 

To Mo’rtiry. v2. 1. To gangrene; to. 
corrupt (Bacon). 2. To be subdued; to die 
away. 3.'To practise religious severities (Law)+ 


This reasonable . 


ne 


~ 
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MORTIMER (John Hamilton), an En- 
glish painter, was born at East Bourne, in Sus- 
sex, in 1739. He received his first instructions 
from his uncle, who was an itinerant painter; 
but afterwards he became a pupil of Hudson, 


~and for some months resided with sir Joshua 


Reynolds. When the society for the encou- 
ragement of arts.gave premiums for historical 
pictures, Mortimer carried ‘away the prize of 


100 guineas for a piece representing St. Paul 


converting the Britons. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed by his. majesty a royal academician, 
without any solicitation ; but that honour was 
hardly enjoyed by him, for he died the same 
ear at his house in Norfolk-street, 

MO’RTISE. s. (mortaise, Fr.) A hole cut 
into wood that another piece may be put into 
it and form a joint (Shakspeare). 

To Mo'rTise. v, a. To cut to a mortise; to 
join with a mortise (Drayton). 

MORTLAKE, a village in Surrey, seated 
on the Thames, six miles west of London. 
Great part of this parish is inclosed. in Rich- 
mond Park ;:and his majesty has a farm here 


_ of 80 acres in his own occupation. 


MORTLICH, a village in Banffshire, six 
miles S.W. of Keith. - Here Malcolm Il. in 
memory of a victory gained over the Danes, 
founded a bishopric, which was translated to 
Aberdeen by David. 

MORTMAIN, signifies an alienation of 


-Jands and tenements to any corporation, and 


their successors, as bishops, parsons, vicars, 
&e. which is restrained in Magna Charta, and 
cannot be done’ without the king’s licence. 
The disposing of property to hospitals is al- 
lowed by 35 Eliz. c. 5, and various enactments 
fave been made to prevent the influence of 
priests. and crafty. men from taking advantage 
of the last hours of the lives of weak devotees, 
by obtaining gifts in mortmain or perpetuity. 
The chief of these is the stat: g Geo. I]. e. 36. 
(called the statute of mortmain) that no manors, 
lands, tenements, rents, advowsons, or. other 
hereditaments, corporeal, or incorporeal, what- 
soever, nor any sum.or. sums of money, goods, 


chattels, stocks in the public funds, securities 


for money,or- other personal estate whatsoever, 
to be laid out or disposed of in the purchase of 
any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, snall 
be given, limited, or appointed by will, to any 
person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, 
or otherwise, for any estate or interest whatso- 
ever, or any ways charged or incumbered by 
any person or persons whatsoever, in trust, or 


_ for the benefit of any charitable use what- 


soever; but such gift shall be by deed, in- 
dented, sealed, and delivered in the. presence of 
two or more credible witnesses, twelve calendar. 
months at least before the death of such donor, 
and be inrolled in the high court of chancery 
within six calendar months after execution, 
and the same to take effect immediately after 
the execution for the charitable use intended, 
and be without any power of revocation, reser- 
vation, on trust for benefit of the donor. And 
_by the fourth section all gifts or incumbrances 
otherwise made are void.. This act however 
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docs not exténd to prevent the making bequests, 
merely of money, to charitable uses. 

MORTON (Thomas), a learned: English 
bishop, was born at. York in 1564, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he was chosen fellow. -In 1603 he attended 
lord Eure, ambassador to the emperor of Ger- 
many, as his chaplain, and in. 1607 was, ap~ 
pointed dean of Gloucester.. In 1609 he was. 
madedean of Winchester, and in 1615 advanced. 
tothe see of Chester; from whence he was 
translated to Lichfield and Coventry in 1618. 
In 1632 he was removed to Durham. He 
suffered many hardships in the great rebellion, 
notwithstanding his age and exemplary charac- 
ter. He died.in 1659. This worthy bishop 
has some small pieces in print.. 

Morrow (James earl of); regent of Scot- 
land, was born at Dalkeith im 1530, and edu- 
cated under the famous Buchanan at Paris. 
He returned to Scotland in 1554, and greatly 
promoted the reformation ; but having been 
accused of the murder of lord Darnley, he fled 
to England. Afterwards he returned home, 
and was made chancellor of Scotland. In 
1574 he succeeded the earl of Mar as regent, 
but resigned in 1579. He was. condemned for 
high treason in 1581, and beheaded by a ma-, 
chine which he brought himself from England 
for the accommodation of his enemies, some- 
what similar.to the guillotine of France. 

Morton (William), a counsellor, who in 
the reign of Charles I. entered into the king’s 
army, and became a lieutenant-colonel; In 
1663 he was made:a serjeant at law ; and in 
1665. a judge in the court of king’s bench, 

Morton (John), archbishop of Canter-_ 
bury, was a native of Dorchester, and became 
so eminent for his skill in jurisprudence, that 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. both made him a 
‘privy counsellor. He was also raised to the see 
of Ely, and lastly to the metropclitical seat of 
Canterbury. Henry VII. appointed him chan-, 
cellor, and obtained for him a cardinal’s hat. 
He died in 1500. (Watkins). 

Morton, or Morton HAMPSTEAD, a 
town in Devonshire, with a noted market. for 

arn on Saturday. It is seated on a hill near 
ee Roden miles S.W. of Exeter, and 185 
W. by S. of London. Lon. 3. 46 W. . Lat. 
50. 39 N. » : 

Morton, or Morton 1n Marsny, a 
town in Gloucestershire, with, a-market on 
Tuesday, seated ova fossway, 29 miles E.S.E. 
of Worcester, and 83 W.N.W.. of London. 
Lon. 1. 36 W.. Lat. 52. 0 N. 

MO/RTPAY. s. (mort and pay.) Dead 
pay; payment not made (Bacon). 

MO’BRTRESS. s. A dish of meat of various 
kinds beaten together (Bacon). .. S 

MORTUARY, in law, is a. sort of eccle- 
siastical heriot (see Her1oT), being a cus- 
tomary gift claimed by and due to the minister 
in very many parishes on the death of his pa- 
rishioners. ‘They seem originally to have been 
only a voluntary bequest to the church ; being 
intended, as Lyndewode informs us from a 
constitution of archbishop Langham, as a kind 
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ef expiation and amends to the clergy for the 
personal tithes, and other ecclesiastical duties, 
which the laity in their life-time might have 
neglected ot forgotten to pay, For this pur- 
pose, after the lord’s heriot or best good was 
taken out, the second best chattel was reserved 
to the church asa mortuary. And therefore in 
the laws of king Canute, this mortuary is called 
soul scot, or symbolum anime. And, in pur- 
suance of the same principle, by the laws of 
Venice, where no personal tithes have been 
paid during the life of the party, they are paid 
at his death out of his merchandise, jewels, and 
other moveables. So also, by a similar policy in 
France, every man that died without bequeath- 
Ing a part of his estate to the church, which 
was Called dying without confession, was for- 
metly deprived of christian burial; or, if he 
died intestate, the relations of the deceased, 
jointly with the bishop, named proper arbitra- 
tors to determine what he ought to have given 
to the church in case he had made a will. But 
the parliament, in 1409, redressed this griev- 
ance, 

It was anciently usual in England to brivg 
the mortuary to church along with the corpse 
when it came tobe buried; and thence it is 
sometimes called a corse-present : a term which 
bespeaks it to have been once a voluntary do- 
nation. However in Bracton’s time, so early 
as Henry III. we find it rivetted into an estab- 
lished custom : insomuch that the bequests of 
heriots and mortuaries were held to be necessary 
ingredients in every testament of chattels. Jm- 
primis autem debet quilibet, qui testamentum 
SFecerit, dominum suum de meliort re quam ha- 
buerit recognoscere; et postea ecclesiam de 


alia meliort: the lord must have the best good | 


Jeft him as an heriot: and the church the se- 
cond best asa mortuary, But yet this custom 
was different in different places: in guibusdam 
locis habet ecclesia melius animal de consuetu= 
dine ; in quibusdam secundum, vel tertium me- 
ius ; et in quibusdam nihil: et ideo consider- 
anda est consuetudo loci. ‘This custom still 
varies in- different places, not only as to the 
mortuary to be paid, but. the person to whom 
itis payable. In Wales a mortuary or corse- 
present was due upon the death of every cler- 
gyman to the bishop of the diocess ; till abo- 
lished, upon a recompence given to the bishop, 
by the statute 12 Ann. st. 2..c. 6. And in the 
archdeaconry of Chester a custom also pre- 
vailed, that the bishop, who is also archdeacon, 
should have at the death of every clergyman 
dying therein his best horse or mare, bridle, 
saddle, and spurs; his best gown or cloak, hat, 
upper garment under his gown, and tippet, and 
also his best signet or ring.. But by statute 28 
Geo. II. c. 6, this mortuary is ‘directed to 
cease, and the act has settled upon the bishop 
an equivalent in its room. The king’s claim’ 
to many goods, on the death of all prelates in’ 
England, seems to be of the same nature; 
though sir Edward Coke apprehends: that this 
is a duty upon death, and not a mortuary : ‘a 
distinction which seems to be without a dif- 
ference, For not only the king’s ecclesiastical 
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character, as supreme. ordinary, but also the. 
species of the goods claimed, which bear so 
near a resemblance to those in the archdeas 
conry of Chester, which was an acknowledged 
mortuary, puts the matter out of dispute. The 
king, according to the record vouched by sir 
Edward Coke, is entitled to six things; the 
bishop’s best horse or palfrey, with his furni- 


ture; his cloak or gown, and tippet ;_his cup 


and cover; his bason and ewer; his gold ring’; _ 
and lastly, his muta canum, his mew or kennel 
of hounds. 

This variety of customs with regard to mor- 
tuaries giving frequently a handletoexactions on 
the one side, and frauds or expensive litigations 
on the other, it was thought proper by statute 
21 Hen. VIII. c. 6. to reduce them to some’ 
kind of certainty. For this: purpose it is. 
enacted, that all mortuaries, or corse- presents 
to parsons of any parish, shall be taken in the 
following manner, unless where by custom 
less or none at all is due: viz. for every person 
who does not leave goods to the value of ten: 
marks, nothing: for every person who. leaves 
goods to the value of ten marks and under 30 
pounds, 3s, 4d.; if above 30 pounds, and under 
40 pounds, 6s. 8d.; if above 40 pounds, of what 
value soever they may be, 10s. and no more. 
And no mortuary shall throughout the king- 
dom be paid for the death of any feme-covert ; 
nor for avy child; nor for any one of full age, 
that is not a house-keeper ; nor for any way- 
faring man; but such wayfaring man’s mor- 
tuary shall be paid in the parish to which he 
belongs. And upon this statute stands the law 
of-mortuaries to this day. 

MORVAUNT, in mastiology. See Ovts, 

MORUS. Mulberry. In botany, a genus of 
the class moneecia, order tetrandria. Male: calyx 
four-parted, corolless. Fem.: calyx four-leaved ; 
corolless; styles two; calyx becoming a berry; 
seed one. Seven species, as follows : 

As M. nigra, common mulberry; a native of 
Italy. 

2. M. alba, white mulberry ; 
China. 

3. M. papyrifera, paper mulberry tree; a na- 
tive of Japan. 

4. M. rubra, red-mulberry tree; a native of 
Virginia. . 

5. M. Indica, Indian mulberry ; a native of the 
East Indies. 

6. M. tinctoria, dyer’s mulberry, or fusticke. 
wood ; a native of America. 

7. M. Tatarica, Tartarian mulberry; a native 
of Siberia and Russia. 
Of these three only are cultivated in our own 
gardens; the white, the black, and the paper 

mulberry. ; 

The white mulberry is commonly planted in’ 
the south of Europe for its leaves as a food for 
the silk-worm (phalena meri); yet the Persians 
use the common black mulberry conjointly with 
the white for this purpose. ‘The trees which are - 
designed to feed silk-worms should never. be suf-. 
fered to grow tall, but rather be kept in a hédge- 
form ; and their leaves, instead of being pulled off 
singly, should be sheered off together, and with 
their young branches, This sort of mulberry 
may be propagated from seeds or layers: the best © 
mode is from seeds procured from the south of 


a native of 


‘ 
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France or Italy; and the best way to sow these 
seeds in England is to make a moderate hot-bed, 
which should be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats: upon this bed the seeds 


should be sown in the middle of March, and. 


covered over with light earth, about a quarter of 
an inch deep. In very dry weather the bed 
should be frequently watered, and in the heat of 
the day shaded with mats, and also covered in 
cold nights. The black mulberry is common in 
most gardens, being plaated for the delicacy of 
its fruit. .It may be propagated by sowing the 
seeds, or by laying down the tender branches, 
which in two years will take root, and may then 
be transplanted to the places where they are to 
remain. Those plants which are propagated from 
seeds are commonly the most vigorous, and gene- 
rally make the straightest stems: but then there 
is a very great hazard of their being fruitful ; for 
it often happens that those plants for the most 
part are of the male kind, which produce katkins, 
but seldom have much fruit: but as the trees 
raised by layers are subject to have crooked 
unsightly stems, there should be care taken in the 
choice of straight shoots to make layers, and when 
they are transplanted out, they should have 
straight stalks fixed down by each, to which they 
should be fastened as the shoot is extended, until 
it comes to the height you design the stem”: then 
you may suffer the branches to extend as they 
seem inclinable, for this tree should not be often 
pruned, but only such branches should be cut off 
which shoot cross, and bruise themselves by cut- 
ting against each other, and such as decay should 
also be cut off. This tree delights in a light soil, 
not too wet nor over dry, and should have an 
open exposure, The soil under this tree should 
also be every year well dug and manured, though 
_scarcely any plants will grow under it. 

The paper-mulberry, with palmate leaves and 
bristly fruit, may be propagated by laying down 
the branches and planting the cuttings in the 
manner directed for the black-mulberry. It takes 

‘its name from the use which is made of its bark 
by the Japanese. Yet the leaves both of this sort 
and of the Tartarian mulberry are used as food for 
the silk-worm, the former in France, and the lat- 
ter very largely in China. The paper mulberry 
thrives best in a sandy soil, grows quicker than 
the black, and is not injured by the cold. M. de 
la Bouviere affirms, that he procured a. beauti- 
ful vegetable silk from the bark of the young 
branches of this species of mulberry, which he cut 
while the tree was in sap, and afterwards beat and 
steeped.'. The women of Louisiana procure a 
similar material from the shoots which issue from 
the stock of the mulberry, and which are four or 
five feet high. After taking off the bark, they dry 
it inthe sun, and then beat it, that the external 
part may fall off; and the internal part, which is 
fine bark, remains entire. This is again beaten, to 
to make it still finer ; after which it is bleached in 
the dew. It is then spun, and various fabrics, 
such as nets and fringes, are made of it ; they even 


sometimes weave it and manufacture it into cloth. © 


The finest sort of cloth among the inhabitants of 
Otaheite and others of the South Sea islands is 
made of the bark of this tree. : 

_ The morus tinctoria is a fine-timber tree, and 
* a principal ingredient in many of our yellow 
dyes; for which purpose it is chiefly imported 


into Europe. The berries are sweet and whole- 


some; but not much used, except by birds, who 


MOS 


scatter them very widely, and hence largely con- 
tribute to the propagation of the plant. 

MOSA (anc. geog.), a river of Belgica, 
rising in mount Vogesus on the borders of the 
Lingones, and which, after receiving a part of 
the Rhine called Vahalis, forms the island of 
the Batavia and passes off into the sea, at no 
greater distance than ‘80 miles: its mouth, 
which is large and broad, is that which Pliny 
calls Helius, denoting dower, according to some 
German writers. Now called the Macese, or 
Meuse; rising in Champaign, on the borders 
of the county of Burgundy, or the Franche 


. Compté, at a village called Meuse, whence the 


appellation; and running north through Lor- 
rain and Champaign into the Netherlands: it 
afterwards directs its course north-east, and 
then west ; and joining the Waal runs to Dort, » 
and falls into the German sea, a little below 
the Briel.—According to Baudrand, it twice 
receives the Waal; by the first junction form- 
ing the island Bommel; and again receives it 
at Worcum, from which place proceeding to 
Dort, it divides into two branches, which again 
uniting together form one large mouth dis- 
charging itself into the German sea. 

MOSZE PONS (anc. geog.) supposed to be 
Meestricht. ; 

MOSAIC LAW, orthe Law or Mosss, is 
the mostancientthat we know of in the world, and 
is of three kinds; the moral law, the ceremonial 
law, and the judicial law. The different manner 
in which each of these was delivered may per- 
haps snggest to us a right idea of their different 
natures. ‘The moral law, or ten commandments, 
for instance, was delivered on the top of the 
mountain, in the face of the whole world, as 
being of universal influence, and obligatory on ~ 
all mankind. The ceremonial was received by 
Moses in private in the tabernacle, as being of 
peculiar concern, belonging to the Jews only, and. 
destined to cease when the tabernacle was down, 
and the vail of the temple rent. As to the judi- . 


-cial law, it was neither so publicly nor so audibly 


given as the moral law, nor yet so privately as 
the ceremonial ; this kiad of law being of an in- 
different nature, to be observed, or not observed, 
as its rites suit with the place and government 
under which we live. The five books of Moses 
called the Pentateuch are frequently styled, by 
way of emphasis, the law. ‘This was held by the 
Jews in such veneration, that they would’ not 
allow it to be laid upon the bed of any sick per- 
son, lest it should be polluted by touching the 
dead. . 1 

Mosaic, or Mosarc-work, an assemblage of 
little pieces of glass, marble, precious stones, &c.- 
of various colours, cut square, and cemented ona 
ground of stucco, in such a manner as to, imitate 
the colours and gradations of painting. he cri- 
tics are divided as to the origin and reason of the 
name: Some derive it from mosaicum, a cor- 
ruption of musaicum, as that is of musivum, as it 
was called among the Romans. Scaliger derives 
it from the Greek peow, and imagines the name 
was given to this sort of works as being very fine 
and ingenious. Nebricensis is of opinion it was 
so called, because ex illis picturis ornabanter mu- 
SEW. ; 

It is impossible to ascertain the era of the in- 
vention ; but it is by no means improbable that 


“rh 
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it was suggested by the forming of figures in 

avements with different coloured stones or mar- 
bes, the durability of which substances, and their 
resistance 0: damps, suggested the introduction of 
imitations of objects on walls and parts of build- 


ings exposed to the action of the weather; those, 


however, probably were at first very rude and 
tasteless performances. The Greeks transmitied 
the art to the Romans: it was perpetuated in 
Italy, according tothe Abbé Barthelemy.-during 
the incursions of the barbarians, and brought to 
perfection in Rome in subsequent ages, where 
the wor.s of the best masters still remain for the 
admiration of the present and many fuiure gene- 
raions. {he fragments, which are genera ly of 
marble, and cut into cubical torms, were distri- 
buted with great skill and judgment in the most 
impervious cement, and being thus firmly con- 
nected. the surtace received a high polish. ‘The 
elegance of the work consists in the true disposi- 
tion of the fragments, their diminutive size. and 
the richness of the colours: ot the iatter several 
of the principal were obtained from the quariies 
of Sicily and Greece, “ at the same ‘ime that the 
different shades were found blended in different 
species of marble. The whiteness and purity of 
snow was emulaied by the Parian; alabaster, 
beautifully fair by that from Synnada, in Phry- 
gia; and unsullied ivory, by a different descrip- 
tion from Asia Minor: the marble from Jassus, 
‘in Caria, furnished a glowing crimson; and those 
of Sicily,'granites and rubies.” The intermediate 
colours and gradations of colours were supplied 
by several means, particularly enamels, as ap- 
pears trom the mosaic works discovered in the 
Jesuit’s college at Frescati, which were conveyed 
to the cabinet belonging to the order at Rome» in 
those the blue is a composition or paste; and in 
one of the pieces are two shades of yellow, one of 
which is marbie, andthe other brick. 

There are specimens of ancieut mosaic, com- 
posed exclusively of enamel, and such were those 
which adorned the floors and walls of a house 
discovered in the last century at Surrento, and 
which are attribuced to Po'lio. Among the 
pieces preserved at Rome, there were several that 
‘agreed with the ideas génerally entertained of 
this laborious and durable i of ornament: 
but far superior were those valuable fragments 
found by M. Furietti in Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
which he described in a work of great judgment 
and erudition. One of the pieces alluded to re- 
presents four doves, arranged on the rim of a 
vase, and is equally remarkable forthe excellence 
of the performance, and the connection of the 
subject with another treated by Sosus, and taken 
from a house at Pergamus. “ The Abbe,” observes 
M. Furietti, * isot opinion, that Adrian had caused 
. it to be removed to embellish his house at Tivoli r 
but may we not as fairly presume that the em-_ 
peror was satisfied with a copy of it? An idea 
that would solve some difficulties found in the 
writings of Pliny.” : is 

The monument, however, most interesting to 
antiquaries, was some years past preserved at the 
palace of the princes of the Barbarini family at 
Palestrina, and is the celebrated work in mosaic 
which in its original destination covered the 
sanctuary of the temple at Preneste. This mag- 
nificent specimen of ancient skill is described by 
Barthelemy as being about eighteen feet in 
length, and rather more than fourteen in breadth ; 
and the attributes of the hunters and animals 


and red wedges; 


represented on a mountainous country, in the 
upper part; left him no reason to.doubt that the 
scene was intended for Egypt. Greek characters 
inscribed beneath the animals give their names. 
‘f In the lower part of the mosaic we perceive 
the Nile, winding round several small islands ; 
boats with oars, or sails; Egyptians in pursuit of 
crocodiles, which conceal :hemselves among the 
rushes ; rustic cottages; superb buildings ; priests 
performing religious ceremonies in their temples; 
Egyptian women, reclined under a bower on the 
borders of a canal, with cups or musital instru- 
ments in their hands; and, lastly, a magnificent 
tent, near which a general, followed by several 
soldiers, armed with lances and shields. advances 
towards a fe:rale with a palm-branch in her left 
hand, and in her right a species of garland, which 
she ho!ds out to him. It was natural,” adds this 
learned writer, ‘‘ that the sagacity of antiquarieg 
should be employed on so rich a composition. 
Father Kircher discovered in it the vicissitudes 
of fortune; cardinal Polignae, the arrival of 
Alexander in Egypt; and father Montfaucon, 
exhibitions of the Nile, of Egypt and of Ethio. 
pia.” Barthelemy, with more probability, thought 
it represented the arrival of the emperor Adrian 
in a province of Upper Egypt. ~ Ay 

Very few, if any, pictures in mosaic have been 
found in England; bat numbers of pavements of 
Roman origin have often been, and still are con- 
tinually discovered. Those necessarily differ con- 
siderably from the delicate and beautiful works 
already noticed ; and yet the neatness of their 
component parts, and the elegance of their 
figures, obtain and deserve admiration. Of 
more modern performances, there are still a 
sufficient number remaining in our abbey and 
cathedrai churches to prove that we have not 


been deficient in this branch of the arts, although “A 


no instarces occur of our having adopted this 
method of decorating wells, which is rather sin- 


‘gular,'as prudence seems to suggest the propriety 


of giving stability to the performances of our ar- 
tists, whose works are subject to constaiit damps 
from the humidity of the climate. Of all the 
pavements in mosaic left in our churches, not 
one can be compared with that placed by Richard 


-Ware, abbot of St. Peter’s, Westminster, before 


the high altar of the church, in 1272, which is 
thus described by Maicolm, in the first volume of 
Londinium Redivivum. «“ The materiais are 
lapis-lazuli, jasper, porphyry, alabaster, Lydian, 
and serpentine marbles and. touchstone. The 
centre of the design is a large circle, whose cen- 


tre is a circular plane of porphyry, three spans — 


and a quarter in diameter ; round it stars of lapis- 
lazuli. pea-green, red and white, which being of 
most beautiful colours, have becn subject to de- 


predations ; those enclosed by a band of alabaster ; 


and without, a border of lozenges, red and green; 
the half lozenges contain triangles of the same 
colours. A dark circle held brass letters, the 
places of which may be seen; but are now re- 
duced to six. 'The estreme lines of this great cir- 
cle run into four smaller circles facing the cardi- 
nal points: that to the east, a centre of orange 
and green variegated ; round it a circle of green 
without that, lozenges of the 
same colours ; and completed by a dark border. 


To the north, the circle has a sexagon ¢entre of - 


variegated grey and yellow; round it a band of 
porphyry and a dark border. The west circle 
nearly similar. The south, a black centre within 


. 
ee el 


a variégated octagon. A large lozenge incloses 
all the above circles, which is formed by a double 
border of olive-colour; within which, on one cor- 
ner only, are 138 circles intersecting each other, 
and each made by four oval-.pieces, inclosing a 


lozenge. The other parts vary in figure; but 


would take many pages to describe. 


** The above lozenge has a circle on each of its. 


sides, to the north-west, south-west, north-east, 
and south-east. The first contains a sexagon, 
divided by lozenges of green; within which are 
forty-one red stars. In the intersections red tri- 
angles. Green triangles form a sexagon round 
every intersection. The second contains a sexa- 


‘gon 3 within it seven stars of red and green, form- 


ing several sexagons, containing yellowstars. The 
third bas a sexagon, formed by intersecting lines 
into sexagons and triangles; within the former 
stars of red dnd green, The latter sixteen smaller 
triangles of red, green, and yellow. The last a 
sexagon, with thirty-one within it, filled by stars 
of six rays, green and yellow. The spaces within 
the great lozenge round the circles is composed of 
circies, stars, squares, lozenges, and triangles, the 
component parts of which are thousands of pieces 
of the above shapes. The whole of the great lo- 
zevge and circles is inclosed by a square; the 
sides to the cardinal points. It has held other 
parts of the inscription : .of this O and € only re- 
main on the eastern side, N O on the south, none 
on the west, and € on the north. The four out- 
sides are’ filled by parallelograms and circles of 
considerable size, all divided into figures nearly 
similar to those described.” 

_ The above descriptions of mosaic pictures and 
mosaic,pavements will convey a competent idea 
of the nature of the art. The manner in which 
they are composed is explained by Keysler, whose 
accuracy is almost proverbial. 


ployed at Rome in making copies in mosaic of 
those excellent pictures which adorned the walls 
of St. Peter’s church, to replace the latter, as the 
damps of the building were annualiy and gradually 
destroying them. be materjals used.in his time 
were smal] pieces of glass, tinted with different 
gradations of colours, in the manner of the fine 
worsted used for needle-work, The glass was cast 
in thin plates, and afterwards cut into pieces of 
different lengths and breadths: some of those.in- 
tended for the composition of figures to be placed 
on vaults and ceilings were above half an inch 
in width ; but those used for subjects situated 
hear the spectatur were formed by pieces not 
thicker than a common pin, of which two millions 
are said to be necessary to conipose a portrait four 
feet square. The substance prepared to receive 


these shreds of glass is a_ kind of paste, composed 


of calcined marble, fine sand, gum-tragacanth, the 
white of eggs, and oil. As some time elapses be- 
fore the ground hardens, there is no difficulty im- 
inediately arising from the act of placing the glass 


‘properly, or in removing those which may be 


found misplaced ; but after a certain interval it 
becomes so extremely solid, that nothing less than 
Violence has any effect upon it. . Keysler men- 
tions, that ‘the paste is first spreadina frame of 
Wood, which must not be less than afoot in breadth 
and, thicknéss, if the piece. be any thing large.” 
The frame is secured by brass nails toa plane of. 


Marble or stone; and as some of the most. impor- 


tant subjects are twenty feet in length, and fifteen 
in breadth, an-idea may be formed of their very 
great weight, The fragments of glass are arranged 


According to this 
_ valuable author, persons were constantly em- 
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in their proper gradations in cases, which are 
placed before the artist in the manner that types 
are set before compositors in printing. ‘The for- 
mer were so very accurate in imitating the most 
beautiful strokes of the pencil, that the difference, 
according to Keysler, seems to consist only in the 
colours of the copy being more vivid and brilliant 
than those of the painting. When the copy is 
completed, they polish them in the same manner 
usually with mirrors; and after this operation is 
performed, it is almost impossible to discever that 
they are composed of an infinite number of frag- 
ments, as they rather resemble rich pictures 
covered with glass. Those pieces that are intended 
for distant view are never polisned. 

The pieces of which mosaic work were originally 
formed were very large, and sometimes gilded and 
silvered. About the close of the third century, a 
Florentine, named Andrea Tasai, contemporary 
with Cimabne, the restorer of the art of painting, 
introduced an improved manner of executing it, 
which soon attracted the attention of the rich and 
powerful, and in consequence mosaic paintings 
became much more common than they had been 
for a long time before. Tasai, however, does not _ 
deserve the sole merit of reviving the art, as he 
acquired his skill from Apollonius, a Greek, who 
had performed several very fine pieces for St. 
Mark’s church at Venice. 

A few specimens of the gilded manner of exe- 
cuting figures in mosaic may still be seen in Eng- 
land, and particularly in -Westminster Abbey, 
where the tombs of Edward the Confessor-and of 
Henry IIY. have been adorned in this way in fan- 
ciful figures, some of which are perfect, but the 
greater part are destroyed by the silly practice of 
picking out the fragments of glass, to discover 
what may be seen on each side—the mode of set- 
ting them in tke cement. ‘‘ How much,” says 
Keysler, “‘ this. curious art has been improved, 
during. the two last centuries, may be easily seen, 
by comparing the coarse works in some of the old 
cupolas of the chapels in St. Peter’s church with 
the other pieces lately erected there. The studs 
in these old works are made of clay burnt, and the 
surface only tinctured with various colours.” 

In Clavigero’s history of Mexico is described a 
curious kind of mosaic-work made by the ancient 
Mexicans of the most delicate and beautiful fed- 
thers of birds. They raised for this purpose va- 
rious species of birds of fine plumage with which 
that country abounds, not oniy in the palaces of 
the king, where there were all sorts.of animals, 
but likewise in private houses; and at certain 
seasons they carried off their feathers to make use 
of them on this kind of work, .or to sell them at 
market. They set a high value on the feathers of 
those wonderful little birds whick-they call huit- 
zitziIn, and the Spaniards picaflores, on aecount | 
of the smallness, the fineness, and the various co- 
lours of them. In these and other beautiful birds, 
nature supplied them with all the colours which 
art can. produce, and also some which art 
cannot imitate. At the undertaking of every 
mosaic work several artists assembled: after hav- 
ing agreed upon a design, and taken their measures 
and proportions, each artist charged himself with 
the execution of a certain part of the image, and 


‘exerted himself so diligently in it .with such pa- 


tience and agplication, that he frequently spent a 
whole day in adjusting a feather; first trying one, 
then another, viewing it sometimes one way, then 
another, until he found one which gave his 
part that ideal perfection proposed to be attained. 


s 
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When the part which each artist undertook was . 


‘done, they assembled again to form the entire 
image from them. If any part was accidentally 
the least deranged, it was wrought again until it 
was perfectly finished. They laid hold of the fea- 
thers with small pincers, that they might not do 
them the least injury, and pasted them on the 
cloth with tzauhthi, or some other glutinous mat- 


ter ; then they united all the parts upon a little - 


table, or a plate of copper, and flattened them 
softly, until they left the surface of the image so 
equal and smooth that it appeared to be the work 
of a pencil. 

These were the images so much celebrated by 
the Spaniards and other European nations. Who- 
ever beheld them was at a loss whether he ought 
to have praised moétt the life and beauty of the 
natura) colours, or the dexterity of the artist and 
the ingenious disposition of art. ‘ These images 
(says Acosta) are deservedly admired; for it is 
wonderful how it was possible, with the feathers 
of birds, to execute works so fine and so equal, 
that they appear the performance of the pencil ; 
and what neither the pencil nor the colours in 
painting can effect, they have, when viewed from 
a side, an appearance so beautiful, so lively, and 
animated, they give delight to the sight. Some 
Indians,. who are able artists, copy whatever is 
painted with a pencil so perfectly with plumage, 
that they rival the best painters of Spain.” These 
- works of feathers were even so highly esteemed 
by the Mexicans as to be valued more than gold. 

MOSAMBIQUE, astrait or channel of the 
Indian Ocean, between the E. coast of Africa 
and the island of Madagascar, and between 11 
and 25° S, lat. . It is-narrowest in the middle, 
where it is 240 miles over; and in this part, on 
the coast of Zanguebar, is a kingdom, island, 
and town of the same name. 

MosaMBIQUuE, a kingdom of Africa, on 
the W. side of achannel ofthe same name, and 
on the coast of Zanguebar, consisting of three 
islands. The principal island, called Mosam- 
bique, is not more than three miles in length, 
and half as much in breadth, and is about two 
miles from the continent. It was seized by the 


Portuguese in 1497, and they have kept pos-- 


session Of it ever since. | 
MosamBraQueE, the capital of an island of 
the same name, on the E. coast of Africa. It 
is large and well fortified, having a strong cita- 
del to defend the harbour. It belongs to the 
Portuguese, who have generally a good garri- 
son here, and trade with the natives for gold, 
elephants teeth, and slaves. ‘They have built 
several churches and monasteries, and a large 
hospital for sick sailors. Their ships always 
call here in going to the East Indies; and the 
harbour is so commodious that whole fleets 
may anchor and provide themselves with all 
necessaries. fon. 40.10 E. Lat. 15.55. 
MOSBACH, a town of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, with a castle, seated 
on the Neckar, 26 miles E.N.E. of Heidel- 
berg. Lon.g9.21E. Lat. 49. 28 N. 
MOSBRUNN, a town of the archduchy of 
Austria, eight miles S. of Vienna. 
MOSBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Carinthia, six miles N.W. of Cla- 
genfurt. 


navel of the moschus moschiferus, 


MOS 
~ MosBurG,a town of Germany, in Bavaria, 
seated at the confluence of the oe and Am- 
bert, nine miles W. of Landschut. Lon. 11. 
55 KE. Lat.48. 30N, 

MOSCHATEL (Tuberous), in botany. 
See Apoca. 

MOSCHEL, of OBER MovuscHEt, atown” 
of Germany, in the duchy of Deux Ponts, 10 
miles N.E. of Weissemburg, and 32 N.N.E. 
of Deux Ponts. Lon. 7. 29 E. Lat. 49.46 N. 

MOSCHION, a name common to four 
diflerent writers, whose compositions, cha- 
racter, and native place, are unknown. Some 
fragments of their writings remain, some 
few verses, and a_ treatise De mulierum 
affectibus. ee 

MOSCHUS, a Grecian poet of antiquity, 
usually coupled with Bion; and they were 
both of them cotemporaries with Theocritus. 
In the time of the latter Grecians all the an- 
cient Idylliums were collected and attributed 
to Theocritus ; but the claims of Moschus and 
Bion have been admitted to some few little 
pieces; and this is sufficient to make us in- 
quisitive about their characters and story: yet 
all that can be known about them. must be: 
collected from their own remains,. -Moschus, 
by composing his delicate elegy on Bion, has 
given the best memorials of Bion’s life, Mos- 
chus and Theocritus have by some critics been 
supposed the same person; but there are irre- 
fragable evidences against it: others will have 
him as well as’ Bion to have lived later than 
Theocritus, upon. the authority of Suicas ; 
while others again suppose him to have been 
the scholar of Bion, and probably his successor 
in governing the poetic school; which, from 
the elegy of Moschus, does not seem unlikely. — 
Their remains are to be found in all the edi- 
tions of the Poetze Mineros. See Bron. 

Moscsus. (moschus,  osyos, | mosch, 
Arab). Musk. An unctuous substance, 
contained in excretory follicles about the 
whose — 
strong and permanent smell is peculiar — 
to it, (See Moscuus, inzoology.) It is con- 
tained in a bag placed near the umbilical 
region of a ruminating quadruped, resembling 
the antelope, from which it does not difler 
sufficiently to form a particular genus. ‘The 
medicinal and chemical properties of musk 
and castor are very similar: the virtues of the 
former are generally believed to be more 
powerful, and hence musk is preferred in 
cases of imminent danger. It is prescribed as 
a powertul antispasmodic in convulsive dis- 
eases, hydrophobia, &c. and is by many said to 
be a violent aphrodisiac. —_ | 

Moscuus. Musk. In zoology, a genus of © 
the class mammalia, order pecora. Hornless ; 
fore-teeth, lower eight;. tusks, upper solitary, 
projecting. Six species. The greater number of 
them afford musk; whence the generic name: a. 
few however have not this property. The sub- 
stance called musk is extracted from a bag situ- 
ated near the umbilical region, and chiefly from 


this organ in the moschus moschifers ‘The spe~ - 
cies are as follow: ey 
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timid, so it is also solitary and unsocial. 


1, M. moschifer. 'Thibet musk. 
animal® resembles a small roebuck. It mea- 
sures three feet three’ inches in. length, and 
in height between two and three feet. Its upper 
jaw is considerably longer than the lower. Its 
tusks are nearly two inches long, and project, 
naked, beyond the lower jaw. Its ears are long 
and narrow, within of a pale yellow, and without 
of adeep brown colour. The hair of the body is 
very long, and stands erect; each hair is marked 
from tip to root with short waves; ‘the colour at 
the roots of the hair.is black, in the middle cinere- 
ous, and at the tips ferruginous.. Each jaw is 
armed with six grinders. The hoofs are black, 


_long, and divided for a considerable length. The 


inguinal bag contains musk: this bag, according 
to Neumann, has no opening like that of the civet 
cat, and hence the musk is not to be got till after 
the death of the animal. This chemist informs us 
he has seen the animal alive, and observed that 
the apartment in which it was kept had a very 
strong musky smell; and that on the white walls 
on which the animal had rubbed itself there was 
an unctuous matter of the same smell. 

This species is a native of Asia, and is found 
between 44° or 45°, and 60° of north latitude. It 
inhabits the kingdom of Thibet, the. province of 
Mohang Meng in China, Tonquin and Bontan. 
In the Russian dominions, and on the confines 
between Russia and China, it is found in the 
eountry around the lake Baikal, and near the rivers 
Jenesea and Argun. 

Naturally a mild and timid animal, the Thibet 
musk, in the rutting season, in the months of 
November and December, acquires new courage 
from the impulse of love. Rival males then com- 
bat fiercely with their tusks. As it is naturally 
It seeks 
the cliffs and. pine-clad summits of steep and lofty 


mountains; descending at times into the deep. 


vales by which those are separated. In running, 
leaping, climbing, swimming, it displays astonish- 
ing agility. Few animals that the hunter pursues 
lead him through greater dangers, or require him 
to exert such address and activity in the chace. 
But the value of the musk causes danger to be 
overlooked ; and the animal is shot with arrows, 
or taken in snares, or sometimes falls by a sudden 
discharge from a cross-bow placed in its tracks. 


The flesh, though infected, especially about the 


rutting time, with the musk, is tolerable food. 
The skin and hair are not without their uses. 

2. M. Indicus. Indian musk. This species is 
an inhabitant of India; somewhat larger in size 
than the former; and distinguished by slender 
legs, oblong, erect ears, and the resemblance 
which its head bears, im shape, to that of a 
horse. ’ 

3. M. Americanus. Brazilian musk, or wirrebo- 
cerra. In size, this animal approaches to an equa- 
lity with the European roebuck. Its back, sides, 
chest, and. thighs,. are of a bright rust colour; 
but the lower part of the belly and the inside of 
the thighs white. Its eyes are large and black ; 
its ears four inches long ; the tail six inches long ; 
the legs slender, yet muscular, 

_ These creatures, peculiar to Guinea and Brazil, 
are remarkable for their timidity, and for a core 
respondent lightness of form, and agility of motion. 
Like goats, they are sometimes seen standing 
with their four legs together on the point of a rock. 
The delicacy of.their flesh draws upon them a 
number of, enemies, ‘ The Indians, tygers, and 


In form, this. : 
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other beasts of prey, all eagerly pursue them. 
Their safety is most endangered when they attempt 
to swim; for their legs are but very. ill adapted to 
that exercise. They are ranked in this genus, not 
as affording musk, but as wanting horns. 

. 4. M. meminna. An inhabitant of Java and 
Ceylon: form is diminutive: not more than one 
foot five inches in length: its whole weight, only 
five pounds and a-half. Its ears large and open; 
its tail very short; its sides and haunches varie- 
gated with spots, and transverse bars of white on 
a cinereous olive ground. The rest of the upper 
part of its body is a cinereous olive, without spots. 
Its throat, breast, and belly are white. 

5. M: Javanicus. Java musk. Equal in size 
to a rabbit, with remarkably slender, puny 
legs; with its snout and ears bare, without pits 
in the groin, or under the eye; having tufts 
on its knees; and under its throat, two loag 
divergent hairs. The neck is hoary, with an 
intermixture of yellow; a black line marks the 
crown of the head; the general colour of the body 
is ferruginous ; the neck and belly are white, but 
the neck variegated with two dusky spots.. The 
tail is of a moderate length, and terminates in a 
white tuft. <A native of Java. 

6. M. pygmeus. Guinea musk. This ani- 
mal, notwithstanding its name, is an_ imhabi- 
tant of the continent of India, and the Orie 
ental islands, rather than of Guinea. It is-only 
nine inches and a half in length; has two small 
tusks in its upper jaw; Jarge ears; and a tail an 
inch long. Its belly is white, and the rest of 
its body tawny; but the specimens vary in colour. 
Among the Malays, they are caught in great 
numbers, carried to market in cages,.and sold at 
a very moderate price. 

Two sorts of musk are distinguished in com- 
merce; the one is inclosed in the bags, the other 
is extracted; and each of these is again subdivided 
according to the country from which they are 
brought. Hence the difference between the Tone 
quin or East Indian musk, and the Muscovy or 
Persian musk. The Tonquin bags have com- 


-monly small brownish hairs upon them; the Per- 


sian large white ones. The former are accounted 
the best; but the difference seems to consist rather 
in quantity than in quality; the thinner and less 
having bags containing more in proportion to their 
weight than the others. From the dearness of this 
drug, it is often adulterated: and there is no de- 
terminate criterion to ascertain its purity. The 
best method is to compare -it with real speci- 
mens. . 

Musk to the chemist offers the appearance of a 
dark brown, or a rusty reddish-coloured substance 3 
occasionally it is clothed, like coagulated blood. 
To the touch it is unctuous, and on drying be- 
comes pulverizable.. It has a bitterish savour, 
and its aroma is peculiarly strong and aromatic ; 
disagreeable; if too concentrated; but when largely: 
diluted with other matters, or greatly extended 
in the atmosphere, it becomes a pleasant perfume. 
From its aroma being remarkably diffusive and 
tenacious, every thing in its vicinity becomes 
perfectly infected with it, and retains it a long 
time. Water will extract two-fifths of it ; and the 
distilled water is highly impregnated with its 
aroma and savour: alkohol takes up one third 
of it, but retains little or nothing of its aroma. 
Nitrous and vitriolic acids totally dissolve it; the _ 
first destroys the whole of its aroma, the latter 
the greater part of it. Mineral alkali extracts 
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from ‘it the smell of volatile alkali, when these 
two substances are rubbed together. Oils have no 
action upon it. Cast on red-hot coals, it emits an 
urinous smell. On distillation Neumann obtained 
the same products.as from other animal substances: 
viz/an empyreumatic oil, a volatile spirit, and 
salt. By impregnating the waters and spirits 


‘distilled from odcriferous vegetables with a minute 


portion of musk, their fragrance is considerably 
improved, without receiving any of its own pe- 
culiar aroma. According to Fourcroy, it resembles 
castor in its chemical properties; and consists 
of resin united to a certain quantity of mucilage, 
bitter extract, and salt: its virtues are stronger 
than those of castor. 

MOSCOVY.. See Russia. 

MOSCOW, formerly a duchy, but now one 
of the 41 governments of Russia; bounded on 
the N. by the government of Tver, on the E. 
by that of Great Volodimir, on the S, by the 
governments of Kalugo and Resan, and on the 


W. by those of Tver and Smolensko. 


‘* Moscow, or. Moskva, a city of Russia, 
and capital of a government, on a river of the same 
name, It derives its name from the river Moskva, 
which’ runs on the'south side of it. Moscow was 
founded in the year 11563 at least it appears to 
have been a city-in 1175. It lies-in a round situ- 
ation, formed by the winding of the river. 
Moscow is represented as the Jargest town in 
Europe; its circumference within the rampart, 


- which encloses the suburbs, being exactly 39 versts 


or 26 miles; butitis built in so-straggling and 
disjointed a manner, that its population in no de- 
gree corresponds to its extent. Some. Russian 
authors state its inhabitants at 500,000 souls, a 
number evidently exaggerated. According to alate 
computation, which Mr. Coxe says may be de- 
pended upon, Mescow contains within the ram- 
parts 250,000 souls, and in the adjacent villages, 
50,000. The ‘streets of Moscow are in.general 


exceedingly long and.broad: some of them are , 


paved; others, particularly those in the suburbs, are 
formed with trunks of trees, or are boarded with 
planks like the floor of a rooms. wretched hovels 
are blended with large palaces; cottages. of one 


‘story stand next to the most superb’ and stately 


mansions. Many brick structures are covered with 
wooden tops; some of the wooden houses are 
painted: others have iron doors and roofs. Nu- 
merous churches present themselves in every 
quarter, built in’a peculiar style of architecture ; 
some with domes of copper, others of tin, gilt or 
painted green, and many roofed with wood.” In a 
word, some parts of this vast city have the look of 
a sequestered desert, other quarters of a populous 
town; some of a contemptible village, others of a 
great capital, 


- Moscow may be considered as a town built upon * 


the Asiatic model, but gradually becoming more 


and more European, and exhibiting in its’ present 


state a motley mixture of discordant architecture. 
It is distributed into the following divisions. : 1. 
The Kremlin. This stands. in- the central. and 
highest part of the city; is of a triangular form, 
and about. two miles‘in circumference ; and is sur- 
rounded’ by high walls of stone and brick, which 
were constructed in the year 1491, under the reign 
of Ivan ‘Vassilievitch I. It contains the ancient 
palace of the czars, several churches, two con- 
vents, the -patriarchal palace,’ the arsenal. now 
in ruins, and one private .house, which belonged 


» throne. 


to Boris Godunof before he was raised “to the 
is inclosed:on one side by that wall of the Kremlin 
which runs from the Moskva to the Neglina; and 
on the other side by a.brick wall of inferior height. 
It is much larger than the Kremlin, and. contains 


the university, the printing-house, and many 
other public buildings, and all the tradesmens 


shops. The edifices are mostly stuccoed or white- 


washed, and it has the only street in Moscow in 
which the houses stand close to one another with- 
out any intervals between them. 3, The Bielgo- 
rod, or White Town, which runs quite round 
the two preceding divisions, is supposed. to derive, 
its name from a white wall with which it was for- 
merly inclosed, and of which some remains are 
stilltobe seen. 4. Semlainogorod, which environs 
all the three other quarters, takes its denomination 
from a circular rampart of earth with which it is 
encompassed. Thesetwo last mentioned divisions 
exhibit a grotesque group of churches, convents, 
palaces, brick and wooden houses,and mean hovels, 
in no degree superior to peasants cottages. 5, 
The Sloboda, or suburbs, form a vast exterior cir- 
cle round al] the parts aiready described, and 


are invested with a low rampart and ditch. These 


suburbs contain, beside buildings of all kinds and 
denominations, corn-fields, much open pasture, 
and some small lakes, which give rise to the 
Neglina. The river Moskva, from which the city 
takes its name, flows through it in a winding chan- 
nel; but, excepting in spring, is only wavigable 
for rafts. It receives the Yausa in the Semlainoge- 
rod, ‘and the Neglina at the western. extremity 
of the Kremlin: the beds of both these last- 
mentioned rivulets are in summer little better 
than dry channels. . 

The places of divine worship at Moscow are 
exceedingly numerous: including -chapels, they 
amount to above 1000: there are 484 public 
churches, of which 199 are of brick, and the others 
of wood; the former are commonly stuccoed or 


white-washed, the latter painted of a red colour. 


The most ancient churches of Moscow are ge- 
nerally square buildings, with a cupola and four 
smalt domes, some whereof are of copper or 
iron gilt; others of tin, either plain or painted 
green. These cupolas and domes are for the most 
part ornamented with crosses entwined with thin 
chains or wires. The church of the Holy Trinity, 
sometimes called the church of Jerusalem, which 
stands in the Khitaigorod, close to the gate lead-' 


ing into the Kremlin, has a kind of high steeple « 


and nine or ten domes; it was built in the reign of 
Ivon Vassilievitch Il. The inside of the churches is: 
mostly composed of three parts: that called by: 
the Greeks wypovaos, by the Russians trapeza, the 
body, and the sanctuary’ or shrine. Over the, 
door of each church is the portrait of the saint to 
whom it is dedicated, to which the common people. 
pay their homage as they pass along by taking off 
their hats, crossing themselves, and occasionally 
touching the ground with their heads.. The bells, 
which form no inconsiderable part of public wor- 
ship in this country, as the length or shortness of 
their peals ascertains the greater or lesser sanctity: 


of the day, are hung in belfreys detached from the ~ 


ehurch: they do not swing like ourbells; but are 
fixed immoveably to the beams, and are rung by: 
a rope tied to the clapper and pulled sideways, 
Some of these bells are of a stapendous size ; one 
in the tower of St. Ivan’s: church. weighs 3551 
Russian poods, or 127,836 English. pounds. It 


2, Khitaigorod, or the Chinese town, — 


_ by means of that river with the Volga. 
the Moskva is only navigable in spring upon the 
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“has always been esteemed.a meritorious act of re- 
ligion to present a church with bells; and the 


iety of the donor has been measured by their. 


magnitude. According to this mode of estimation, 
Boris Godonof, who gave a bell of 288,000 pounds 
to the cathedial of Moscow, was the most pious 
sovereign of Russia, until he w as surpassed by the 
empress Anne, at ‘whose expence a bell was cast 
weighing 432,000 pounds, and which exceeded in 
bieness: every bell i in the known world. The height 
‘of this enormous bell is 19 feet, its circumference 


.at the bottom 21 yards 11 inches; its greatest 


thickness‘23 inches. The beam to which this vast 
machine was fastened being acvidentally burnt, the 
bell fell down, and a fragment was broken off to- 
wards the bottom, which left an aperture large 
enough to admit two persons a-breast without 
stooping. 

~ Moscow is the centre of the inland commerce of 


Russia, and particularly connects the trade be- 


tween Rurope and Siberia., The only navigation 
to this city is formed by the Moskva, w hich. fall- 
ing into the Occa near Columna, communicates 
But as 


melting of the snows, the principal merchandise 
is conveyed to and from Moscow upon sledges in 
winter. As to the retail commerce here, the whole 
of it is carried on in the Khitaigorod; where, ac- 


‘cording to a custom common in Russia, as well 


as in most kingdoms of the East, all the shops are 
collected together in one spot. The place is like 
a kind of fair, consisting of many rows of low 
brick buildings; the interval between them re- 
sembling alleys. These shops or booths occupy 
a considerable space; they do not, as with us, 
make part of the houses inhabited by the trades- 
men, but are quite detached from their dwellings, 
which for the most part are at some distance in an- 
other quarter of the town. The tradesman comes to 
remains there all day, and 
returns home to his family in the afternoon. 
Every trade has its separate department; and 
they who sell the same goods have booths adjoin- 
ing to each other. ‘Furs and skins form the most 
considerable article of commerce iii Moscow; and 
the shops which vend those commodities occupy 
several streets. - 

Among the curiosities of Moscow, the market for 
the sale of houses is not the least remarkable. It 


_is held in a large open space in one of the suburbs ; 
- and exhibits a great variety of ready-made houses, 


thickly strewed upon the ground, The purchaser 
who wants a dwelling repairs to this spot, men- 
tions the number of rooms he requires, examines 
the different timbers, which are regularly num- 
bered, and bargains for that which suits him. 
The house is sometimes paid for on the spot, and 
taken away by the purchaser ; or sometimes the 
vender contracts to transport and erect it vpon 
the place where it is designed to stand. It may 
appear incredible to assert that a dwelling may 
be thus bought, removed, raised, and inhabited, 


within the space of a week; but we shall conceive 


it practicable by considering that these ready- 


made houses are in general merely collections of 


trunks of trees tenanted and mortoised at each ex- 
tremity into oneanother, sothat no thing moreis re- 
quired than the labour of transporting and adjust- 
ing them. But thissummary mode of building is not 
always. peculiar to the meaner hovels; as wooden 
structures of very large dimensions and handsome 


. ARRSATANCE | are occasionally formed in Russia with, 


+ ants of other countries. 


an expedition almost. inconceivable to the inhabit- 
A remarkable instance of 
this dispatch was displayed the last time the empress 
came to Moscow. Her majesty proposed to reside 
in the mansion of prince Galitzin, which isesteemed 
the completest edifice in this city ;.but as it was 
not sufficiently spacious for her reception, a tem- 
porary addition of wood, larger than the original 
house, and containing a magnificent suite of apart- - 
ments, was begun and finished within the space of 
six weeks. This meteur-like fabric was so hand- 
some and commodious, that the materials, which 
were taken down at her majesty’s departure, were 
to be reconstructed as a kind of imperial villa upon 
an eminence near the city. Mr.-Coxe mentions 
an admirable police: in this city for preventing 
riots, or for stopping the concourse of people in 
case of fires, which are very frequent and violent 
in those parts, where the houses are mostly of 
wood, and the streets are laid with timber. At 


the entrance of each street there is a chevaux de 


frize gate, one end whereof turns upon a pivot, 
and the other rolls upon a wheel; near it is a 
centry-box in which a manis occasionally stationed, 
In times of riot or fire the centinel shuts the gate, 
and all passage is immediately stopped. Lon, 37. 
31. E. Lat..55. 45 Nw 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, a recent traveller in Russia, 
gives the following picturesque and lively re- 
presentation of the first appearance of Moscow 
to a stranger: . 

‘‘ We arrived at the season of the year in which 
this city is most interesting to strangers. Mos< 
cow is in every thing extraordinary; as well in 
disappointing expectation as iu surpassing it; in 
causing wonder and derision, pleasure and regret. 
Let me conduct the reader back with me again to 
the gate: by which we entered, and thence through 
the streets. Numerous spires, glittering with gold, 
amidst burnished domes, and painted palaces, ap- 
pear in the midst of an cpen plain, for several 
versis before you reach this gate. Having passed, 
you look about, and wonder what is become of 
the city, or where you are; and are ready to ask, 
once more, How far is it to Moscow? They will 
tell you, ‘“* This is Moscow!” and you behold 
nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, 
gardens, pigsties, brick walls, churches, dunghills, 
palaces, timber-yards, warehouses, and a refuse 
as it were ef materials sufficient to stock an em- 
pire with miserable towns and miserable villages. 
One might imagine all the states of Europe and 
Asia had sent a building, by way of representative, 
to Moscow: and under this impression the eye is 
presented with deputies from all countries, hold- 
rng congress: timber buts from regions beyond the’ 
Arctic; plastered palaces from Sweden and Den- 
mark, not white-washed since their arrival; 
painted walls from the Tyrol; mosques from 
Constantinople; Tartar temples from Buchario ;. 
pebiase 2, pavilions and virandas from China; ca- 
barets frem Spain; dungeons, prisons, and public 
offices from France; architectural ruins from 
Rome; terraces and: trellisses from Naples ; and’ 
warehouses from Wapping. 

‘* Having heard accounts of its immense po- 
pulation, you wander through deserted streets: 
Passing suddenly towards the quarter where: 
the shops are situated, you might walk upon’ 
the heads of’ thousands: The daily throng 
is there so immense, that: unable to force a 
passage through it, or assign any motive that 
might convene such! a emaltitade 5 you ask the 
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eaust, and aré told that it is always the same. 
Nor is the costume less various than the aspect of” 
the buildings; Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, 
Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Italians, 
Poles, Germans, all parade i in the habits of their 
respective countries.” 


MOSELLE, a river of Germany, Whick 


rises in the mountains of Vauge in Lorrain, 


and, running through that duchy and the elec- 


torate of Triers, falls into the Rhine at Co- 
blentz. . 

MOSES, the son of Amram and Jochebed, 
was born in the year 1571 before Christ. Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, perceiving that the Hebrews were 
become a formidable nation, issued forth an edict 
commanding all the male children to be pat to 
death. Jochebed the mother of Meses, having, 
to avoid this cruel edict, concealed her son for 
three months, at length made an ark or basket of 
bulrushes, daubed it with pitch, laid the child in 
it, and exposed him on the banks of the Nile.— 
Thermuthis the king’s daughter, who happened 
to be walking. by the river’s side, perceived the 
floating cradle, commanded it to be brought to 
her, and struck with the beauty of the child, de- 
termined to preserve his life. In three years af- 
terwards the princess adopted him for her own 
son, called his name Moses, and caused him to be 
diligently instructed in all the learning of the 
_Egyptians. But his father and mother, to whom 
he was restored by a fortunate accident, were at 
still greater pains to teach him the history and 
religion of his fathers. Many things are related 
by historians concerning the first period of 
Moses’s life, which are not to be found in the 
Old Testament. Thus, we are merely told (Acts 
vii. 20.) that ‘* Moses was eaceeding fair,’ or as 
the original (acésoc rw Os) should be rendered 
beautiful through God ; i. e. through God’s peculiar 
favour and blessing. But Josephus relates, that 
when Moses was but three years old, no one who 
saw him could help being struck with his beauty, 
and that as he was carried about, people would 
leave their business to gaze at him; and he intro- 
duces Pharaoh?s daughter calling him a child di- 
vine in form. Philo (in Vita Mosis) says, that at 
his birth he had a more elegant and beautiful ap- 
pearance than denoted an ordinary person. And 
it appears from Justin (lib, xxxvi. cap. 2.) that 
the fame of Moses’s uncommon beauty had spread 
among the heathen. 

According to Josephus and Eusebius, he made 
war on the Ethiopians, and completely defeated 
them. They add, that the city Saba, in which the 
enemy had been forced to take refuge, was be- 
trayed into his hands by the king’s daughter, who 
became deeply enamoured of him, when she be- 
held from the top of the walls his valorous ex- 
ploits atthe bead of the Egyptian army. But as 
the truth of this expedition.is more than doubt- 
ful, we shall therefore confine ourselves to the nar- 
rative of sacred writ, which commences at the 
fortieth year of Moses’s life. He then left the 
court of Pharaoh, and went.to visit his country- 
men the Hebrews, who groaned under the ill-usage 
and oppression of their unfeeling masters. Having 
perceived an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew, he slew 
the Egyptian, and buried him in the sand. But 
he was obliged, in consequence of this murder, 
to fly into the land of Midian, where he married 
Zipporah, daughter of the priest Jethro, by whom 
hé had two sons, Gershom and Eliezar.. Here he 
lived 40 years; during which time his employ~ 


-ment_ was to tend the flocks of his father-in-law, 


Having one day led his flock towards Mount Hos 
reb, God: appeared to him in the midst of a bush 
which burned with fire but was not consumed, and 
commanded him to go and deliver his brethren 
from their bondage. Moses at first refused to 
go; but was at length prevailed on by two mira- 
cles which the Almighty wrought for his convic- 
tion. Upon his return to Egypt, he, together with 
his brother Aaron, went to the court of Pharaoh, 
and told him that God commanded him to let the 
Hebrews go to offer sacrifices in the desert of 
Arabia. But the impious monarch disregarded 
this command, and caused the labour of the Israel- 
ites to be doubled. The messengers of the Al- 
mighty again returned to the king, and wrought a 
miracle in his sight, that they might move his 
heart, and induce him to let the people depart. 
Aaron having cast down his miraculous rod, it was 
immediately converted into a serpent ; but the 
same thing being performed by the magicians, the 
king’s heart was hardened more and more; and 
his obstinacy at last drew down the judgments of 
the Almighty on his kingdom, which was afflicted 
with ten dreadful plagues. The first was the 
changing the waters of the Nile and of all the 
rivers into blood, so that the Egyptians died of 
thirst. In-consequence of the second plague, the 
land was covered witii innumerable swarms of 
frogs, which entered even into Pharaoch’s palace. 
By the third plague, the dust was converted into 
lice, which cruelly tormented both man and beast, 
The fourth plague was a multitude of destructive 
flies which spread throughout Egypt, and infested 
the whole country. The fifth was a sudden pesti- 
lence, which destroyed all the cattle of the Egyp- 
tians, without injuring those of the Israelites. ‘The 
sixth produced numberless ulcers and fiery biles 
upon man and upon beast. The seventh was a 
dreadful storm of hail, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, which destroyed every thing that 
was in the field, whether man or beast, and spared 
only the Jand of Goshen, where the children of 
Israel dwelt. By the eighth plague swarms of lo- 
custs were brought into the country, which de- 
voured every green herb, the fruit of the trees, 
and the produce of the harvest. By the ninth 
plague thick darkness covered all the land of 
Egypt, except the dwellings of the children of 
Israel. The tenth and last plague was the death 


of the first-born in Egypt, who were all in one” 


night cut off by the destroying angel, from 
the first-born of the king to the first-borm of the 
slaves and of the cattle. This dreadful calamity 
moved the heart of the hardened Pharaoh, and 
he at length consented to allow the people of Is- 
rael to depart from his kingdom. 

Profane authors whe have spoken of Moses 
scem to have been in part acquainted with these 
mighty wonders. ‘That he performed miracles 
must have been allowed by many, by whom he 
was considered as a famous magician; and he 
could scarcely appear in any other light to men 
who did not acknowledge him for the messenger of 
the Almighty. Both Diodorus and Herodotus 
mention the distressed state to which Egypt was 
reduced by these terrible calamities. The Hebrews, 


amounting to the number of 600,000 men, with — 


out reckoning women and children, left Egypt on 
the 15th day of the month Nisan, which, in 
memory of this deliverance, was thenceforth reck- 
oned the first month of their year. Scarcely had 
they reached the shore of the Red Sea when Phas 
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MOS 
faoh with a powerful army set out in pursuit’ of 
them. On this occasion Moses stretched forth his 
_ rod upon the sea; and the waters thereof being 
divided, remained suspended on both sides till the 
_ Hebrews passed through dry-footed. The Egyp- 
tians determined to follow the same course; but 
God caused a violent wind to blow, which brought 
back the waters to their bed, and the whole army 
of Pharaoh perished in the waves. 

After the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, 
the army proceeded towards Mount Sinai, and 
arrived at Marah, where the waters were bitter ; 
but Moses, by casting a tree into them, rendered 
them fit for drinking. Their tenth encampment 
_ was at Rephidim; where Moses drew water from 
the rock in Horeb, bysmiting it with his rod. Here 
likewise Amalek attacked Israel. While Joshua 
fought against the Amalekites, Moses stood on the 
top of a hill, and lifted up his hands;.in conse- 


quence of which the Israelites prevailed, and cut: 


their enemies in pieces. They at length arrived at 
the foot of Mount Sinai on the third day of the 
ninth month after their departure from Egypt. 
Moses having ascended several times into the 
Mount, received the law from the hand of God 
himself in the midst of thunders and lightnings, 
and concluded the famous covenant betwixt the 
Lord and the children of Israel. When he de- 
scended from Sinai, he found that the people had 
fallen into the idolatrous worship of the golden 
calf, The messenger of God, shocked at such 
ingratitude, broke in pieces the tables of the law 
_ which he carried in his hands, and put 23,000 of 
the transgressors to the sword. He afterwards re- 
ascended into the mountain, and there obtained 
new tables of stone on which the law was inscribed. 
When Moses descended, his face shone so that the 
“Asraelites dared not to come nigh unto him, and he 
was obliged to cover it with a veil. The Israelites 
were here employed in constructing the tabernacle 
according to a pattern shown them by God. It 
was erected and consecrated at the foot of the 
_ Mount Sinai on the first day of the first month of 
the second year after their departure from Egypt; 
and it served the Israelites instead of a temple till 
the time of Solomon, who built a house for the 
God of his fathers after a model shown him by 
David. 
Moses having dedicated the tabernacle, he con- 
secrated Aaron and his sons to be its ministers, 
and appointed the Levites to its service. He like- 
‘wise gave various commandments concerning the 
worship of God and the political government of 
the Jews. This was a theocracy in the full extent 
ofthe word. God himself governed them imme- 
diately by means of his servant Moses, whom he 
had chosen to be the interpreter of his will to the 
people ; and he required all the honours belonging 
to their king to be paid unto himself. He dwelt 
in his tabernacle, which was situated in the middle 
of the camp, like a monarch in his palace. He 
gave answers to those who consulted him, and 
himself denounced punishments against the trans- 
gressors of his laws. . This properly was the time 
of the theocracy, taken in its full extent; for God 
_Was not only considered as the divinity who was 
_ the object of their religious worship, but as the 
 s0vereign to whom the honours of supreme ma- 
_jesty were paid. The case was nearly the same 
under Joshua ; who, being filled’ with the spirit 
of Moses, undertook nothing without consulting 
_ God.” Every measure, both of the leader and of 
the people, was regulated by the direction of the 
Almighty, who rewarded their fidelity and’ obe- 
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dience by a series of miracles, victories, and suc- 
cesses. After Moses had regulated every thing re- 
garding the civil administration, and the marching 
of the troops, he led the Israelites to the confines 
of Canaan, to the foot of Mount Nebo. Here the 
Lord commanded him to ascend into the moun- 
tain ; whence he showed him the promised land, 
whereinto he was not permitted to enter. He im- 
mediately after yielded up the ghost, without sick- 
ness or pain, in the 120th year of his age, and 
1451 years before Jesus Christ. 

Moses is incontestably the author of the first 
five books of the Old Testament, which go by the 
name of the Pentateuch ; and which are acknow- 
ledged to be inspired, by the Jews and by Christians. 
Some, however, have denied that Moses was the 
author of these books;, and have founded their opi- 
nion on this, that he always speaks. of himself in 
the third person. But this manner of writing is 
by no means peculiar to Moses: it occurs also in 
several ancient historians; such as Xenophon, 
Cwzsar, Josephus, &c. who, possessed of more 
modesty or good sense than some modern histo- 
rians, whose egotism is altogether disgusting, have 
not like them left to posterity a spectacle of ridicu- 
lous vanity and self-conceit. After all, it is proper 
to observe, that profane authors have related:‘many 
falsehoods and absurdities concerning Moses, and 
concerning the origin and religion of the Jews, 
with which they were but little acquainted. Plu- 
tarch, in his book concerning Isis,and Osiris, says, 
that Judzeus and Hierosolymus were brothers, and 
descended from Typhon; and that the former 
gave his name to the country and its inhabitants, 


and the latter to the capital city. Others say that 


they came from Mount Ida in Phrygia. Strabo 
is the only author who speaks any thing like reason 
and truth concerning them; though he too says 
that they were descended from the Egyptians, and 

considers Moses their. legislator as an Egyptian 

priest. He acknowledges, however, that they 

were a people strictly just and sincerely religious. 

Other authors by whom they are mentioned seem 

not to have had the smallest acquaintance either 

with their laws or their worship. ‘They frequently . 
confound them with the Christians, as is the case 

with Juvenal, Tacitus, and Quintilian. 

MOSHEIM (John Lawrence), a learned 
German divine, was born in 1695, and ac- 
quired so much fame by his talents as to be in- 
vited to several universities. He settled at 
Gottingen, of which he was chosen chancellor, 
and died there in 1755. He translated Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual: System into Latin; but ' 
his greatest work is his Ecclesiastical History, 
which has been translated into English by Dr. 
Maclaine. _ 

MOSQUE, a temple or place of. religious 
worship among the Mahometans. 

All mosques are square buildings, generally 
built with stone; before the chief gate there is 
a square court, paved with white marble, and 
low galleries round it, whose roof is supported 
by marble pillars. In these galleries the Turks 
wash themselves before they go into the 
mosque. In each mosque there are a great 
number of lamps; and between these hang 


-many crystal rings, ostriches’ eggs, and other 


curiosities, which, when the lamps are lighted, 
make a fine shew. As it is not lawful to enter 
the mosques with shoes or stockings on,’ the 
pavements are covered with pieces’ of stuff 
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sewed together, each: being wide enough to 
‘hold a row of men kneeling, sitting, or pro- 
strate. The women are not allowed to enter 
the mosques, but stay in the porches without. 
About every mosque there are six high towers, 
called minarets, each of which has three little 
open galleries, one above another: these 


towers, as well as the mosques, are covered 


with lead, and adorned with gilding and other 
ornaments; and from thence, instead of a 
bell, the people are called to prayer by certain 
officers appointed for that purpose. Most of 
the mosques have a kind of hospital belong- 
ing to them, in which travellers, of what reli- 
gion soever, are entertained during three days. 
Fach mosque bas also a place called tarbé, 
which is the burying-place of its founders ; 
within which is a tomb six or seven feet long, 
covered with green velvet or satin, at the ends 
of which are two tapers, and round it several 


seats for those who read the koran, and pray © 


for the souls of the deceased. 

MOSQUITO SHORE, a country of New 
Spain, on the Atlantic Ocean. It extends 
eastward from Point Castile, the boundary. di- 
viding it from the bay of Honduras, to Cape 
Gracios-a-Dios, 87 leagues; and southward, 
from Cape Gracios-a-Dios to St. John’s river, 
94 leagues. The interior part of the country 
is bounded by the lake Nicaragua, and fenced 
by mountains stretching to the west. In mag- 
nitude it.exceeds Portugal ; is well watered by 
navigable rivers. and Jakes; abounds in fish, 
game, and provisions of all sorts; furnishes 
every necessary for raising cattle and stock, on 
plantations of every kind. and to any extent ; 
and is clothed with woods producing timber 
-for every<purpose at land or sea. The soil is 
superior to that of the West India islands ; the 
air arid climate are more salubrious ; and the 
destructive ravages of hurricanes and earth- 
quakes have never been known here. The 
Mosquito Indians are so situated between mo- 
rasses and inaccessible mountains, and a coast 
full of rocks and shoals, that no attempts 
against them by the Spaniards, whom they 
mortally hate, could: ever succeed. Neverthe- 
less they are a mild and inoffensive people, of 
gteat probity, and will never trust a man who 
‘has once deceived them. They had so great 
veneration for the English, that they sponta- 
neously put themselves under the protection of 
the crown of Great Britain. “This was first 
done when.the duke of Albemarle was governor 
of Jamaica; and the king of the Mosquitos re- 
ceived a commission from his grace, under the 
seal of that island; after which time, they 
were not only steady in. their alliance with the 
English, but warm in their affection, and very 
useful. to them on many occasions. -But the 
connexion between the English and‘the Mos- 
quitos no longer subsists. By a convention 
with Spain, in 1786, the English, in consider- 
ation of certain cessions on the coast of Hon- 
duras, agreed to evacuate this country to- 
tally; and it ismow a province of Spain. See 
HonpuRAS. 

MOSS on trees, in gardening. The 
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growth of large quantities of moss on any 
kind of tree is a distemper of very bad conse- 
quence ‘to its increase, and much damages the 
fruit of the trees of our orchards. 


The present 


remedy is the scraping it off from the body — 


and large branches by ‘means of a kind of 
wooden knifé that will not hurt the bark, or 
with a piece of rough hair cloth, which does 
very well after a soaking rain. But the most 
effectual cure is the taking away the cause, 
This is to be done by draining off all the su- 
perfluous moisture from about the roots of the 
trees, and may greatly be guarded against in’ 
the first planting of the trees, by not setting 
them too deep. . 

If trees stand too thick in a cold ground, 
they will always be covered with moss ; and 
the best way to remedy the fault is to thin 
then. When the young branches of trees are’ 


covered with a long and shaggy moss, it will — 


utterly ruin them; and there is no way to pre- 
vent it but to cut off the branches near the 
trunk, and even to take off the head of the 
tree if necessary ; for it will sprout agaim: and- 
if the cause be in the mean time removed by 
thinning. the plantation, or draining the land 


and stirring the ground well, the young shoots’ 


will continue clear after this. 

If the trees are covered with moss in con- 
sequence of the ground’s being too dry, as this 
will happen fron: either extreme in the soil, 
then the proper remedy is the laying mud from 
the bottom of a pond or river pretty thick 
about the root, opening the ground to some 
distance and depth to let it in; this will not: 
only cool it, and prevent its giving growth to 
any great quantity of moss, ‘but it will also. 
prevent the other great mischief which fruit- 


trees are liable to in dry grounds, which is the’ 


falling off of the fruit too early. 

The mosses which cover the trunks of trees, 
as they always are freshest and most vigorous 
on the side which points to the north, if onl 
produced on that, serve to preserve the pe 
of the tree from the severity of the north- 
winds, and direct the traveller in his way, by 
always plainly pointing out that part of the 
compass. 

Moss is also a name given by some to’ the 


boggy ground:in many parts of England, other- , 


wise called a fer and’ bog. 
Moss (Robert), an English divitie, was- 


born at Gillingham, in Norfolk, in 1666; and” 


educated at Norwich school, from whence he 


removed to Bennet college, Cambridge, of 
_which he was chosen fellow in 1685. In 1698 


he became preacher to the’society of Gray’s- 
inn. He was created D. D. when queen Anne 


1720: 
lumes of sermons, and some tracts. 


. 


Moss, a town of Norway, in the province 
of Aggerhuys, on the E. side of Christiania — 


Bay, 15 miles N. of Frederickstadt, and 28S. 
of Rania Lon, 10. 48 E, Lat. 58.. 


visited Cambridge in 1707, at which time he 
was one of her chaplains. In 1712 he was” 
preferred to the deanery of Ely. ‘He died in 
Dr. Moss was the author of eight vo-— 
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To Moss. v. a. (from the noun.) To cover - 


with moss (Shakspeare). 
MOSSES, in botany. See Muscr. 
_ MO’SSLNESS. s. (from mossy.) The state 
of being covered or overgrown with moss 
’ (Bacon). 


MOSSY. a. (from moss.) Overgrown with - 


moss ; covered with moss‘(Pope). . 
MOST. a. the superlative of more. (meyt 
Saxon.) Consisting of the greatest number ; 
consisting of the greatest quantity (Arbuthnot). 
__Mosr. ad. 1. In the greatest degree 
 (ocke).. 2. The particle noting the superla- 


__ tive degree: as, éhe most wise: 


1. The greatest number (Addi- 


Most. s. 
son). 2. The greatest value (L’Estrange.) 3. 
The greatest degree; the greatest quantity ; 

the utmost (Bacon). , 
MO'STIC. s. A painter's staff (Ains.). 

MO'STLY. ad. ‘(from most.) For the 

“greatest part (Bacon). 
MOSTRA, in the Italian mtsic, a mark at 
the end of a line or space, to show that the 
first note of the next line is in that place: and 
if this note be accompanied with a sharp or 
flat, it is proper to place these characters along 
with the mostra. 
MOTACILLA. Warbler. In zoology, a 


genus of the class aves, order passeres. Bill surbu- 


late, straight; the mandibles nearly equal, nos- . 


trils oboval ; tongue lacerate at the end. 

This is a very extensive genus of birds; com- 
. prising not fewer than a hundred and ninety-three 
species, scattered over the globe; a very great 
number of which are natives of Europe, and 
~ many of them of our own country. We shall 
_- first give a catalogue of those most worthy of no- 
/tice, dividing them as nearly as we can into tribes, 
and shall then subjoin such particulars concern- 
ing a few of them as may be most:instructive or 
- entertaining. 

1, M. pheenicurus. Red-start. 
own country. Three varieties. 
2. M. luscina. Nightingale. Common to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Three varieties; one 
with the body entirely white; one of more than 

_ ordinary size. ; 

3. M. modularis. _Hedge-warbler. 
sparrow. Common to Europe. oe! 
__ 4, M. silvaticae Wood-wren. Inhabits our own 
country. 

_ 5. M.hortensis. Petty-chaps. Inhabits France 
and Italy. : 
_ 6, M. sylvia. White-throat., 
land, and Europe 
Yariety of colours. . 

7. M. neevia. Fig-eater. Inhabits Italy: feeds 
on figs and grapes; whence its specific name. 

8. M. alba. White-wagtail. Inhabits England, 
and Europe generally. Three varieties, from va- 
riety of colour. The tribe wagtail includes twenty 
Or more than twenty distinct species of this genus, 
distinguished. into. pied, cinereous, green, &c. 
-wag-tails; or else inty Indian, African, &c. from 
-their native habitations. _. 

9. M. oenanthe., Wheat-ear. 
Jand, and Europe in general, as also Asia and 
Africa. The wheat-ear tribe embraces.ten or eleven 

Varieties of the genus. 


Common to our 


Hedge- 


Inhabits Eng- 
generally. Two varieties, from 


10. M. rubetra. Whin-chat. Inhabits Europe. 


The tribe of whin-chats compiise three or four 
Varieties of the genus, : ; 
VOL, VIII, 


Inhabits Eng-— 
the nightingale. 
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11. M. rubicola. Stone-chat.. Moor-titling, 
Inhabits England, Siberia,.and is found in Europe 
in general. 

12. M. atricapilla. Black-cap. Inhabits Eng= 
land, and Europe generally.’ Four varieties, from 


_ Variations in its colours. 


13. M. magna. Dark-warbler. The tribe of 
warblers peculiarly so called are common to tro- 
pical and other warm climates, and comprise not 
less than a hundred varieties of the present genus.’ 
Not one of them is found native in our own country. 

14. M. atrata. Black-red-tail. The red-tail 
tribe comprises four species, of which one inha- 
bits Europe, the others South America. © 

15. M. rubecola. Robin-red-breast.. Inhabits 
England, and Europe generally.. Three.varieties : 
the common, grey, with throat and breast ferru- 
ginous: a second, entirely white; the third with 
chin white, wing-coverts and feathers variegated. 

16. M. Troglodytes. Wren. Inhabits England, 
and Europe at large; found also in Asia. The 
tribe comprises six species of the genus. 

Of this selection we have only space to describe 
more particularly the following : : 

I. M. pheenicurus. Red-start. Though this 
bird has been described among the nightingale 
tribe by some naturalists, and in France is known 
by the same name, rossignolle de muraille, yet 
it is considerably inferior both in extent and variety 
of voice ; and it differs still more widely in its co- 
lour, form, and manners. It is also inferior in 
point of size, being even smaller than the red- 
breast; while its shape is longer and more slender. 
But what most remarkably distinguishes this bird 
is a large black patch upon the fore part of the 
neck, which reaches up as far as the eyes and 


bill. The top of the head, the hind part of the 


neck, and the back, are of a deep but shining grey. 
The wings are of a dusky black, and the breast, 
under the patch of black already noticed, ‘shines 
with a fine igneous red, growing more and more 
faint towards the flanks and belly, which are of a 
white colour. 
. This species makes its appearance in spring, 
along with the other summer birds. {[t commonly 
alights upon old towers and uninhabited houses, ~ 
choosing always the Highest and most inaccessible 
pinnacles. It is found, too; in the most impene- 
trable recesses of dark woods, where it indulges, 
undisturbed, its solitary habits, and utters its plain- 
tive notes.. i 

The red-start nestles in the holes of those old walls 


‘which: it frequents, or in the hollow of a rotten 


tree, and, sometimes, in the cliff of a rock. The ~ 
young ones are excluded in the month of May: 
they are five or six in number, While the female _ 
is employed in hatching and rearing them,- the 
inale is commonly stationed, as a centinel, upon 
a point of the rock, or upon the top of the wall, 
whence he utters his uninterrupted song; a pledge 
to the mother, that no danger is approaching her 
family. It is only when taken young thatthe 
red-start will acquire any familiarity with mang 
for, though this bird be frequently a near neigh- 
bour of the human race, he still preserves his na- 
tive wildness and timidity. He acquires neither 
the confidence and intimacy that distinguish the 
red-breast, the gaiety of the lark, nor the vivacity of 
His disposition is. melancholy, 
and his manners wild. If. taken when old, he re- 
fuses all food, preferring death to captivity ; or, if 
he survive his freedom, his obstinate silence and 
sullen grief plainly indicate how deeply he is pee 
netrated with the misery of his condition, ‘ 
Qo 
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tH. M. lucina. Nightingale. This bird, the most 
celebrated of all the feathered race, for its song, 
visits England as early as the month of April, and 
takes its departure in August ; but is never found 
to migrate so far north as Scotland, or west as 
Cornwall and Wales. Though the climate of Swe- 
den be more severe, it annually visits that king- 
dom, by the accounts of Linnéus. So various, 


sweet, and continued are the notes of this bird,.- 


that the songs of the other warblers, taken in their 
utmost extent, appear despicable when compared 
with those of the nightingale. His variety seems 
inexhaustible; for he never repeats the same notes 
a second time, at least servilely; and if the same 
bar be heard twice, it is always upon a different 
key, and with new embellishments. This great 
Chorypheus of the spring, as often as he prepares 
to conduct the hymn of Nature, begins by feeble, 
timid, and indecisive tones, as if to try his instru- 
ment. By degrees, he assumes more confidence, 
becomes gradually more warm and animated, till, 
at last, like the ancient mtisicians, he captivates 
and overwhelms his audience, by the full exertion 
of his astonishing powers. These qualities of the 
nightingale were not unknown to the ancients 5 
and Pliny has given an admirable description of 
them in his tenth book, where he mentions the 
spirit of emulation which it displays in song ; and 
observes that two of them will continue to carry 
on an obstinate contest for victory, till the van- 
quished bird drops breathless to the ground. Vecta 
morte finit sepe vitam, spiritu prius deficiente quam 
eantu. 

In England, the nightingales frequent thick 
hedges, and low coppices, and generally keep in 
the middle of the bush; so that they are very 
rarely seen. They begin their song in the even- 
ing, and continue it the whole night. Perhaps 
somewhat of their fame is owing to this circum- 
stance: during the solemn stillness of night, 
when all the animals are at rest, every sound is 
heard with advantage, and has, amidst darkness, 
a more powerful effect upon the imagination. 
These vigils did not escape the notice of the Man- 
tuan poet, who thus describes them : 


Qualis populea meerens philomela sub umbra, 
Amiissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit: at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens, miserabile car- 
men 
Integrat, et meoestis laté loca questibus implet. 
. GrorG. iv. 1. 511. 


As Philomel in poplar shades, alone, 

For her lost offspring pours a mother’s moan; 

Which some rough plowman marking for his 
prey, 

From the warm nest, unfledged, hath drage’d 
away ; 

Perch’d on a bough, she all night long com- 
plains, 

And fills the grove with sad repeated strains. 

; WARTON. 


Though the nightingale be a very small bird, 
his voice is heard farther than the human; being 
distinguished, in a calm night, at the distance of 
almost a mile all around the bush where he sits. 
When tamed, he sings for nine months in the 
year; a circumstance, from.which we may con- 
clude, that it is with no intention to sooth the toils 
of the female during incubation. In fact, the fe- 
male hatches because she is prompted to that 


function by a passion, perhaps stronger than that of 


love; and seems to feelin it an inward joy, which 
renders her independent of all consolation. The 
warbling of the male is, in like manner, the result 
neither of duty nor of prudential considerations: 
it is the natural and unavoidable expression of the 
sexual passion; a passion which gratification no 
sooner extinguishes, than the gift of song is lost, 
and the pretended solace of the female is at an 
end. From the end of fune, the nightingale ceases 
to sing: his voice becomes then more like the 
croaking of a toad than that of the tuneful phi- 
lomel we have described. _ 

The nightingale’s talents for speaking are re- 
ported to be equal, if not superior, to his musical 


ones. Gesner gravely mentions two kept at Ra- — 


tisbon by the landlord of an inn, that spent whole 
nights in adjusting the political interests of Europe. 
Germannicus and Drusus, the two sons of ‘Clau- 
dius, are said, by Pliny, to have educated one so li- 
berally, that he delivered orations both in Greek 
and Latin. Hist. Nat. x. 42. 


This bird’s fame for music is.often fatal to its. 


liberty. In order to secure its song, it is frequently 
made a prisoner; and the greatest part of what is 
written upon the subject, is with a view to In- 


struct its tyrants how to perpetuate its slavery. 


The nightingale is about six inches from the tip of 
the bill to that of the tail. Its colours are very 
plain, the head and back being ef a pale tawny 


colour, dashed with olive; the throat, breast, and ~ 


upper part of the belly, of a light ash-colour 
the lower part of the belly almost white. The 
wings and tail are of a tawny red. 

II. M. rubecola. Robin-red-breast. The little 
birds, of this name, on account of their near ap- 
proaches to our dwellings, and their familiarity 
with man, are, perhaps, the best known of all the 
feathered race, except such as are kept in domesti- 
cation. They are capable of enduring the most 
severe winters in this island; but, at the appreach 
of such inclement seasons, they leave the woods, 
where they reside in summer, and are willing’ to 
acknowledge a kind of dependence upon man. It 
is then that they enter the orchards of the farmer, 
and establish themselves in some hedge, or unoc- 
cupied house; making frequent calls at the 
kitchen-door, during the continuance of frost, in 


order to pick up any crumbs and fragments that. 


have been dropped there,. before they are destroyed 
or congealed by the frost. . Many of them have 
been fed from the window during the whole sea- 
son: some intrust themselves even within the 
room ; and it is seldom that they repent of this 
confidence ; for they are universal favourites, and, 
almost always, meet with that generous treatment 
which their wants or their trust in the human race 
so well merit. 


lt is remarkable, that a bird which remains in 


North Britain all the year round should migrate. 


from France, during ‘the winter months. Such, 


however, is the case: in France the red-breast _ 


frequents the hedges and dwelling-houses, for a 


short time, in autumn and spring; but regularly, — 


in the dead of winter, when the hard frost com- 
mences, disappears. 


leaves, enjoy solitude and love. > 
The red-breast builds its nest at the foot of some 


thick shrub, or upon a tuft of grass, able to sup- 


port it. The materials of which it is composed 
are oak-leaves, moss, and a bed of feathers within. 
Sometimes, after the edifice is finished, the bird 


covers it entirely over with leaves, allowing only 


In his spring visit, he makes 
but a short stay, hasting, as he then is, to enter 
the forest, that he may there, amidst the spreading — 
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a small passage to remain, sufficient to admit its 
body. : 

‘During the season of nestling and incubation, 
the male makes the grove resound with his soft 
and melodious lays. His warbling is soothing and 
tender, animated occasionally with notes of a 
louder tone, and sometimes, too, graced with those 
touching and engaging accents, that seem to ex- 
press the ardour of his love. ‘In the sweet society 
of his female, he seems to be wholly absorbed: 
at the interference of other company, he be- 
comes fretful and enraged; for no stranger is per- 
mitted to intermeddle with his joy: even those of 
his own species he pursues with rage, till he ba- 
nishes them from the district he has chosen for 
himself. His love exhibits a strange mixture of 
_ jealousy and attachment. 

The food of the red-breast varies with the sea- 
son. Inspring, he feeds upon insects and worms, 
which he pursues with address and nimbleness, in 
those moist and shady districts where he then re- 
sides. In autumn, he devours ‘all kinds of seeds 
and fruits that are produced in the district, not ex- 
cepting the apple and the grape. 

There is no bird more active, none satisfied with 
a smaller portion of rest, than this bird: he is 
the first that appears in the woods at the break 
of day, and the last that retires thither in the 
evening to enjoy repose. This species is spread 
over the whole of Europe, from Norway and 
Sweden, to the coast of the Mediterranean. 

IV. M. Troglodytes. Wren. The ancients 
gave this small birdthe name of Troglodyte, from a 
fancied resemblance between its manners and those 
of a race of men who were said to inhabit dens and 
caves of the earth. There is some difference 
- among naturalists, in classing and distinguishing 
the tribe of wrens ; a circumstance that might 
be expected in subjects so minute, and so slightly 
discriminated by nature. ‘The common wren is 
known from its residence. It frequents farm- 
houses, and country villages, where it is seen hop- 
ping about, full of life and vivacity, even in the 
midst of winter, expressing, towards evening, its 
happiness, in. cheerful and well-toned notes. It 
appears upon the top of heaps of fire-wood, or by 
the sides of old walls, whence it disappears in a 
moment, by making its way into some small hole. 

lt remains not, however, long concealed; but re- 
turns to make quick and inconstant movements 
with its little tail, always raised in an almost per- 
pendicular direction. 

The flights of the wren are very short, and ex- 
peditious. When flying, it moves its wings with 
such rapidity, that they become invisible. Its 
length is about three inches and a half, and its 

_ breadth, when the wings are extended, five: The 
whole plumage is transversely barred with undu- 
lating lines of brown and black; on the belly and 
lower parts it inclines to grey. . 

This bird, slender as it is in form, is almost 
the only one that remains with us during the 
most severe winter; and it isthe only one of the 
whole feathered creation which continues its 
warbling in a season, in which the universal 

_ silence of the woods and groves is interrupted only 
_ by the croaking of ravens. Juring a fall of snow 
it is still better heard; for then it enters the court- 

_ yards, the door of the stable or dairy, seeking, 

- among the garbage, for the dead bodies of insects, 
or their larves. 

V. M. sutoria. ‘Tailor-bird. Tailor-wren. This 
is a very small yellow bird, about three inches 
jong, and weighs only three-sixteenths of an 
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ounce. It inhabits India, and constructs a very cu- 
Tious nest by sewing the edges of one or more 
leaves together, so as to form a conical repository 
for its eggs and young, which it lixes afterwards 
with feathers and vegetable down: this singular 
work is performed by using the bill instead of a 
needle, and by employing vegetable fibres for 
thread. The eggs are white, and are said to bé 
not Jarger than what are usually called ants-egys. 
Vi. M. oenanthe, or wheat-ear, is distine 
guished by its hoary back; its front, line above - 
the eyes, rump and base of the tail white; through 
the eyes a black band. ‘The distribution of these 
colours vary however so as to produce four or five 
varieties. ‘he bird is, met with as far north as 
Greenland, and as far east as India. It visits 
England annually in the beginning of March, and 
leaves us in September. It chiefly frequents 
heaths, warrens, and the edges of hills; feeds on 
insects, particularly earth-worms ; grows prodigi- 
ously fat, and breeds in rabbits burrows, or under 
astone. The eggs are from five to eight in num-~ 
ber, of a light-blue, with a deep blue circle at the 
large end: the young are hatched in the middle 
of May. In some parts of England these birds are 
very plentiful. About East Bourne, in Sussex, 
they are taken in snares madeof horse-hair, placed 


beneath a long turf; being very timid, the motion 


of a cloud, or the appearance of a hawk, will 
drive them for shelter into these traps. The num- 
bers. annualiy ensnared in the neighbourhood of 
East Bourne are said to amount to eighteen hun-. 
dred and forty dozen; and they are usually sold 
at sixpence a dozen: the smaller are eaten in the 
country, the larger are selected for the London’ 
market, and when potted by the poulterers are 
by many as much esteemed as the ortolan on the 
continent. 

VII. M. cyanea. Superb warbler. This bird 
is one of. the most beautiful of the whole genus. 
It is five and a half inches long, black-blue, be~ 
neath white; feathers of the head long; lax tur-, 
gid; front, cheeks, and lunula on the neck fine 
blue.. There is another variety, from a different. 
disposition of the colours. ‘The female is brown 
above, beneath white; blue round the eyes. It’ 
is an inhabitant of New Holland, the second vari- 
ety, of Manilla. 

We cannot conclude this short history of the 
genus motacilla or warblers without observing) 
that there are some’ circumstances attending the: 
singing of birds which seem highly flattering to 
man 3, circumstances that may lead him to ima- 
gine, that their musical endowments are conferred 
upon them chiefly to, promote his pleasure. 
While the canopy of the sky, the expanse of the 
ocean, and the verdure of the fields, are fitted to 
give delight to one of his senses, the harmony of » 
the feathered tribe seems equally calculated te 
sooth and captivate another; and it, may there~ 
fore, with the same propriety, be adduced as 
a proof of the goodness and munificence of the 
Great Parent of the human race. 

In support of this pleasing illusion, if such i¢ 
be, let us observe, that, in general, the musical 
birds reside in the vicinity of man, and are rarely 
found in the uninhabited parts of the earth. While 
a solemn silence reigns in the depth of the forest, 
and in the barren wild, every cottage, as you ape — 
proach the cultivated plains, is honoured with the 
visits, and charmed with the melody of the sing~ 
ing birds. Often has the bewildered traveller, in 
the dreary tracts of South America, conceived hig 
first hopes of safety from hearing pe notes of the 
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musical birds, and been conducted, by a band of 
songsters, to the habitation of his fellow-creatures. 
On the other hand, the silent birds, and such as 
have harsh and disagreeable voices, generally in- 
habit the inaccessible wilds, the gloomy forest, or 
the distant parts of the ocean. There their seream- 
ing notes overcome the noise of the winds and 
water, and prevent them from being dispersed from 
each other amidst the fury of these tempestuous 
elements. 

’ Further, it is. not often, that those birds 
which are capable of imitating sounds ave pos- 
sessed of what may be called a taste for music.— 
They have no predilection for melodious notes 5 
but willimitate the harshest screams as readily as 
the finest air. They seem,in a great degree, in- 


-sensible to the effect of their own powers, and the 


charms which they possess; for it does not appear 
that the birds of one species are delighted with the 
warblings of those of a different. Man, however, 
derives pleasure from them all; a pleasure which 
never rises higher. than when it is produced by 
the combined effect of every note in the grove. 

MOTA’TION. s. Act of moving. 

MOTE. s. (moz, Saxon.) A small particle 
of matter; any thing proverbially little (Bacon). 

Mors, for might, or must (Spenser). 

More, Mora. (Fr. mot, a word.) Dis- 
cussion, debate.. Itisa word which frequently 
occurs, in our ancient customs, for a meeting, 
court, or plea. The term is still retained in 
law under the form of Moor. ' 

Of motes, by the Saxons also called gemotes, 
considered in the sense of assemblies, or courts, 
there were divers kinds; as wittenagemote, 
folkegemote, schiregemote, hundredgemote, 
burgemote, wardegemote, haligemote, swaine- 
gemote, &c. See each under its proper article, 
WitrENAGEMOTE, FoLKEGEMOTE, &c. 

More, mota, was also used for a fortress, 
or castle ; as, mota de Windsor, &c. | 

More also denoted a standing water to 
keep fish in; and sometimes a large ditch en- 
compassing a castle, or dwelling-house. .. 

MOTETTO, in the Italian music, a kind 
of charch-music, composed with much art and 
ingenuity from one to eight parts, with or with- 
out instruments, usually accompanied with a 
thorough bass. When the composer gives a 
loose to his fancy, without confining himself 


-to any rules, subjects or passions, it is called 


fantasia or ricercata. ‘The word is sometimes 
used for pieces made to hymns to saints, &c. 
and whole psalms are often thus called; and 
was probably derived from motus, motion, be- 
cause the church songs were designed to move 
the hearts of the hearers; or because this kind 
of composition was originally of a very gay and 
lively nature. 

MOTH, in entomology. See PHALEZNA. 

‘ MO’THER. s. (moson, Saxon.) 1. A wo- 
man that has borne a child; correlative to son 
er daughter (Shakspeare), 2. That which has 

roduced any thing (Arb.). 3. That which 
has preceded in time: as, a mother church to 
chapels. 4. That which requires reverence 
and obedience (Ayliffe). 5. Hysterical passion 
(Graunt). 6. A familiar term of address to an 
old woman. 7. (moeder, Dutch.) A _ thick 
substance concreting in liquors; the lees or 


scum concreted (Dryden). 


MOT 

Mo/rner. a. Had at the birth; natives 
as, mother wit (Shakspeare). 

To Mo’tuer. v. n. To gather concretion 
(Dryden). z ; Te 
_ Mo'rHER-IN-Law. s. The mother of a hus- 
band or wife (Matthew). 

Moruer oF PEARL. The beautiful 
white and irridescent enamel that lines the n= _ 
terior of the shell of the mytilus margaritiferus, — 
or mother of pearl mussel, (see My TILUs) : 
the shell being thus denominated from its ge- 
nerating this elegant lining. ‘This shell grows 
to a very considerable size, is of a flattened 
and rounded shape, with the back or hinge- 
part straight. From. this cartilaginous hinge, 
when ina petrified state, is very rare and bean- 
ful extraneous fossil called the astrodamas (hel-_ 
mintholithus astrodamas of Linneas) ; which 
when cut and polished, in the disposition of its 
fibres, and in its colours, bears some resem- 
blance to the eye of a peacock’s feather. 

Mother of pearl is also sometimes obtained 
from the shells of some species of the mya, and 
of the oyster, but by far the best specimens are 
obtained from the mother of pearl mussel-shell. 
It is occasionally found, however, in the ha- 
liotis iris, and turbo olearius, but the mem-_— 
branaceous parts of these shells are more com- 
pact and dense than those of the mytilus mar- 
garitiferus. 

These shells, when deprived of their harden- 
ing substance, or carbonat of lime, by an acid 
menstruum, appear to be formed .of various 
membranes applied sfrafum super stratum. 
Each membrane has a corresponding coat, or 
crust of carbonat of lime, which is so situate 
that it is always between every two membranes, 
beginning with the epidermis, and ending 
with the last formed internal membrane. 
The animals which inhabit these stratified 
shells increase their habitation by the addition 
of a stratum of carbonat of lime, secured by a 
new membrane; and as every additional stra- 
tum exceeds in extent that which was pre- 
viously formed, the shell becomes stronger in 
proportion as it is enlarged, and the growth 
and age of the animal is denoted by the number 
of the stratum which concurin forming theshell. 

For the chemical properties of mother of 
pearl, see the article CoNCHOLOGY. ‘ 

MoTHER OF THYME. See THyMUs., 

MO’THERHOOD. s. (from mother.) The 
office or character of a mother (Donne). 

MO'THERLESS. a. (from mother.) Desti- 
tute of a mother (Waller). ) 

MO’THERLY. a. (mother and like.) Be- 
longing toa mother; suitable to a mother(Rai.). - 

Mo'rHerRLy, ad. (from mother.) In 
manner of a mother (Donne). - ie 

MO'THERY. a. (from mother.) Concreted; — 
full of concretions; dreggy ; feculent. “aI 

MOTHMU’LLEIN. s. (blatteria, Latin.) — 
A plant (Miller). 
' MO’THY. a. (from moth.) Full of moths, 

MO'TION. s. (motio, Latin.) 1. The act 
of changing place (Milton), @. Manner of | 
moving the body; port; gait (Waller), 3. - 
Change of posture ; action (Dryden). 4. Agi- 
tation ; intestine action (Gay). 5. Direction; 
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tendency (Milton). 6. Impulse communi- 
cated (Dryden). 7. Tendency of ‘the mind 
(South). 8. Proposal made (Shakspeare.) 

To Mo’T1on., v. a. (from the noun.) To 
propose. 

Morrow, primarily so called, or local mo- 
tion, has been defined a continued and successive 
change of place; or that state of a body, whereby 
it corresponds successively to several different 
places, or is present successively in different parts 
of space. é' 

In this sense, the doctrine and laws of motion 
make the subject of mechanics, or dynamics, 

The ancient philosophers considered motion in 
amore general and extensive manner; they de- 
fined it a passage out of one state into another ; 
and thus made six kinds of motion, viz. creation, 
generation, corruption, augmentation, diminution, 
and lation, or local motion. ye 

Some of the later schoolmen reduce these six 
kinds of motion to four: the first is general, in- 
cluding any passage from one state to another; 


“under which kind come creation, production, and 


_ mutation. 


_ sorts above-mentioned to this one. 


The second is a passage of something 
already, existing from one state to another; 
and thus generation is a motion. The third is a 
successive passage of something already existing 


from one term to another; and thus alteration, 


and accretion, are species of motion. The last is 
lation, orlocal motien ; and thus walking is motion. 

But the latest philosophers deny any other 
species besides local. motion; and reduce all the 
So that we 
have here only to do with lation, or local motion ; 
whereof the rest are only so many different de- 
terminations, or effects. ue 

Physical writers, both ancient.and modern, have 
ever been perplexed about the nature and defini- 
tion of local motion. The Peripatetics define it 
by, Actus entisin potentia, prout in potentia, Arist. 
3. Phys. cap. 2. but this notion seems too abstract 
and metaphysical for our days, andis of no use 
in explaining the properties of motion. 

The Epicureans explain motion by the migra- 


‘tion of a body, or a part of a body from one place 


to another; on which definition the later Epi- 
cureans refine, and call it, the migration or pas- 
sage of a body from space to space; thus sub- 
stituting the word space for that of place. 

The Cartesians define motion, a passage or re- 
moval of one part of matter out of the neighbour- 
hood of those parts immediately contiguous there- 


to, into the neighbourhood of others. 


Which definition agrees, in effect, with that of 
the Epicureans: all the difference between them 


‘consisting in this; that what the one call body, and 
place, the other call matter, and contiguous parts. 


Borelli, and other late writers after him, define 
motion more accurately and fully, the successive 
passage of a body from one place to another, ina 
determinate time, by becoming successively con. 
tiguous to all the parts of the intermediate space. 

Motion, then, is agreed to be the translation of 
a body from place to place; but authors differ 
much when they come to explain wherein this 
translation consists. And hence their divisions of 
motion become exceedingly precarious. Aristotle, 
and the Peripatetics, divide all motion into natural 
and violent. 

_Morion (Natural), is-that which has its prin- 
ciple, or moving force, within the moving body. 
Such is that of a stone falling towards the centre 
of the earth. 


Morion (Violent), is that whose principle is 


without, and against which the moving body makes 
a resistance. Such is that of a stone thrown up- 
wards. 

The moderns generally divide motion into ab- 
solute and relative. 

Morion (Absolute), is the change of absolute 
place, in any moving body; whose celerity, there- 
fore, will be measured by the quantity of absolute 
space which the moveable body runs throngh. 

Morion (Relative), isa mutation of the rela- 
tive or vulgar place of the moving body; and has 
its celerity estimated by the quantity of relative 
space ran through. 

A late acute writer, Mr. Young, defines motion, 
change of place; and as he endeavours to obviate 
the principal objections to this definition, we shail 
quote part of his defence. ‘‘ It is said (he ob- 
serves) by some, that change implies motion, and 
therefore cannot be a part of its definition, being 
the very thing defined. To this I answer, We are 
speaking of the sensible idea of motion, as it ap- 
pears to our sight; now changes do appear to our 
view, and to all our senses, which give us no idea 
of motion. Changes in heat or cold; in colour, 
flavour, smell, sound, hardness, softness, pain, 
pleasure; in these, and many other ideas, changes 
do not produce ideas like that produced by a ball 
rolling or a stone falling. We may, perhaps, 
ultimately trace them to motion, but to insensible 
motions: to motions which arise only in reflection, 
and constitute no part of the actual idea of change. 
We can, therefore, conceive of change, without con- 
ceiving at the same time of motion. Change is a 
generic idea, including many species ; motion, asa 
sensible idea, is a species of that genus, Change is 
therefore a necessary part of the definition of mo- 
tion; it marks the genus of the thing defined, 
Motion is a change; but as there are.many 
species of change, which of those species is mo- 
tion? The answer, It is achange of place. This 
marks the species; and distinguishes it from 
change of colour, of temperament, and figure.” 

This is the ablest defence of an attempt to de- 
fine motion that we have ever seen; and at first 
view the definition itself appears to be perfect. 
Aristotle, the prince of defiuers, ‘* considers a de- 
finition as a speech declaring what a thing is. 
Everything essential to the thing defined, and 
nothing more, must be contained.in the definition. 
Now the essence of a thing consists of these 
two parts ; first, what is common to it with other 
things of the same kind ; and secondly, what dis- 
tinguishes it from other things of the same kind. 
The first is called the genus of the thing; the 
second, its specific difference. The definition, 
therefore, consists of those two parts,’” 

In obedience to this rule, the definition under 
consideration seems to consist of the genus, signi- 
fied by the word change; and of the specific dif 
ference, denoted by the words of place. But does 
the speech change of place really declare what 
motion is? We cannot admit that it does; -as, in 
our apprehension, a change of place.is the efiect of 
motion, and not motion itself. Suppose a lover of 
dialectics undertaking to define the stroke by which 
he saw his neighbour wounded with a bludgeon; 
what should we think of his art were he to call it 
a contusion on the head? He might say that con- 
tusion is a general term, as contusions may be 


produced on the arms, ou the legs, and on va- 


rious parts of the body; and as there are many 
species of contusion, if he were asked which 
of those species was the stroke to be defined, he 
might answer, ‘‘a contusion on the head.” 
Here would be apparently the geuus and specific 
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difference; the former denoted by contusion, 
and the latter by the words on the head. But 
would this be a definition of a stroke? No, surely: 
a contusion on the head may be the effect of a 
stroke; but it can no more be the stroke itself, 
than a blow can be a bludgeon, or a flesh wound the 
| point of a sword. Equally evident it is, that a 
change of place cannot be motion; because every 
body must. have been actually moved before we 
can discern, or even conceive, a change of its 
place. . 
The act of changing place would perhaps come 


nearer to a definition of motion; but so far would. 


‘it be from “ a speech declaring what motion ia,’ 
that we are confident a man who had never by any 
of his senses perceived a body in actual motion, 


would acquire no ideas whatever from the words, . 


“act of changing place.” Hemight have experienced 
changes in heat, cold, smell, and sounds but he 
could not possibly combine the ideas of changes 
with the signification of the word place, were he 
even capable of understanding that word, which 
to us appears to be more than doubtful. 

The distinctions of motion into different kinds 
Jnave been no less various, and no. less insignifi- 
cant, than’ the several definitions of it. The mo- 
derns who reject the peripatetic division of mo- 
tion into four classes, yet consider it themselves 
as either absolute or relative. Thus we are told, 
as above, that “ absolute motion is the change of ab- 
solute place, and that its celerity must be measured 
by the quantity of absolute space which the 
moving body runs throughin a given time.” ‘ Re- 
lative motion, on the other hand, is a mutation of 
the relative or vulgar place of the moving body, 
and has its celerity estimated by the quantity of 
relative space run through.” 

Now it is obvious, that this distinction conveys 
no ideas without a farther explanation of the 
terms by which it is expressed; but that explana- 
nation is impossible to be given. Thus, before 
we can understand what absolute motion is, we 
‘must understand what is meant by absolute place. 
But absolute place is a contradiction ; for all place 
ds relative, and consists in the positions of different 
‘bodies with regard to one another. Were a globe 
in the regions of empty space to be put in motion 
‘by Almighty Power, and all the rest of the cor- 
-poreal world to be soon afterwards aunibilated, 
the motion wou'd undoubtedly continue  un- 
changed ; and yet according to this distinction, it 
-would be at first relative, and afterwards absolute. 
‘That the beginning of such a motion would be per- 
ceptible, and the remainder of it imperceptible, is 
readily granted ; but on this account to consider 
it as of two kinds, is as absurd as to suppose the 
motion of the minute-hand of a clock to be affected 
by our looking at it. But we dare not dwell longer 
upon these distinctions. 

Moriow (Laws of). See Axioms and Dyna- 
“MICS, ‘ 

Motion (Quantity of), whether always the 
same? ‘The Cartesians maintained that the Crea- 
tor at the beginning-impressed a certain quantity 
of motion on bodies; and that under such laws, 
as that no part of it should be lost, but the same 
portion of motion should be constantly preserved 
in matter: and hence they conclude, that if any 
‘moving body strike on any other body, the former 
loses no more of its motion than it communicates 
to the latter. This principle sir Isaac Newton 
overturns in thé following words: ‘* From the va- 
rious compositions of two motions, it is manifest 
there is not always the same quantity of motion 


_ in the world ; 


for if two'balls, joined together by 
a slender wire, revolve with an uniform motion 
about their common centre of gravity, and at the 
same time that centre be carried tniformly in a 
right line drawn in the plane of their circular mos ~ 
tion, the sum of the motions of the two balls a8 
often as they are ina right line, drawn from their 
common centre of gravity, will be greater than 
the sum of their motions when they are in a line 
perpendicular to that other. Whence it appears, 
that motion may be both generated and lost. 
But by reason of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and 
the friction of their parts, with the weakness of 
the elastic power in solid bodies, nature seems to 
incline much rather to the destruction than the 
production of motion; and in reality, motion be- 
comes continually less and less. For bedies which 
are either so perfectly hard, or so soft, as to have 
no elastic power, will not rebound from each other : 
their impenetrability will only stop their motion, 
And if two such bodies, equal to each other, be car- 
ried with equal, butopposite motions, so as to meet 
in a void space, by the the laws of motion they must 
stop in the very place of concourse, lose all their 
motion, and be at rest for ever; unless they have 
an elastic power to give them a new motion. If 
they have elasticity enough to enable them to re- 
bound with 4, or Z, or 4, of the force wherewith 
they meet, they will Jose 4, or 4, or Z, of their 
motion, And this is confirmed by experiments: 
for if two equal pendulums be let fall from equal 
heights, so as to strike fuil on each other ; if 
those pendulums be of lead, or soft clay, they 
will lose all, or almost all, their motion; and if 
they be of any elastic matter, they will only retain — 
so much motion as they receive from their elastic 
power.” If it be asked, how it happens, that mo- 
tion being thus continually lost, should be con- 
tinually renewed again; the same author adds, that 
it is renewed from some active principles, ** Such 
as the cause of gravity, whereby the planet sand 


comets preserve their motions in their orbits, and | | 


all bodies acquirea great degreeof motion in falling; 

and the cause of fermentation, whereby the heart 

and blood of animals preserve a perpetual warmth 

and motion;: the inner parts of the earth are kept 

continually warmed ; many bodies burn and shine ¢ 

and the sun himself burns and shines, and.with his 
light warms and cheers all things ;’’*(as also from 

the cause of elasticity, by which bodies restore 

themselves into their former figures) “‘ for we find 

but little motion in the world, except what plainly 

flows either from these active principles, or from 

the command of the willer.” The preservation of 
the same quantity of motion in the universe, was 

a principle laid down universally by Descartes ; 

‘but has been found false, and holds true only in 

the same direction, which is thus expressed by sir- 
Isaac Newton: ‘‘ The quantity of motion, which is 

collected by taking the sum of the motions di-. 
rected towards the same parts, and the difference 

of those that are directed te contrary parts, suffers 

no change from the action of bodies among them- 

selves.” Newt. Princip. lib. i. See ante. 

Some philosophers, after Descartes, have sup- — 
posed the preservation of the same force or vis 
viva, See the articles Force and Vis vIvA. 

But this holds only in elastic bodies, when there 
is a shock; and hence those philosophers have 
been led to maintain, that all bodies were elastic, 


at least in their elements, and that an inflexible - 


body was impossible, being repugnant to the law 
of continuity. See Dynamics. 
Morion (Equable), is that by which the moving 
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‘body proceeds with exactly the same velocity or 
celerity; passing always over equal spaces in 
equal times. 

The laws of uniform Motion are these: 1. 
The spaces described, ‘or passed over, are in the 
compound ratio of the velocities, and the times of 
describing those spaces. So that, if V and» be 
any two uniform velocities, S and s the spaces de- 
scribed or passed over by them, in the respective 
times T and t: ts 

then is S:%,.:: TV: 2@, 
or 20: 12::4%5:3%4; 
taking T=4, t=3, V=5, and u=4. 

2. In uniform motions, the time is as the space 
directly, and as the velocity reciprocally; or as 
the space divided by the velocity. So that 
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3. The velocity is asthe space directly, and the 
time reciprocally ; or as the space divided by the 
time. ; 

F ee 
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Morton (Accelerated), is that which continu- 
ally receives fresh accessions of velocity. And it 
is said to be uniformly accelerated, when its ac- 
cessions of velocity are equal in equal times ; such 
as that which is produced by the continual action of 
one and thesame force, like the force of gravity, &c. 

Morion (Retarded), is that whose velocity con- 

tinually decreases. And itis said to be uniformly 
retarded, when its decrease is continually pro- 
portional to the time, or by equal quantities in 
equal times ; like that which is produced by the 
continual opposition of one and the same force ; 
~ guch is the force of gravity in uniformly retarding 
the motion ef a body that is thrown upwards. 

The laws of motion, uniformly accelerated or 
retarded, are these: 

1. In uniformly varied motions, the space, S or 
$, is as the square of the time, or as the square of 
the greatest velocity, or as the rectangle or pro- 
duct of the time and velocity. 

"Bhat isp & :s%222)T2.: tr V3, 92 2s FV >, 

2. The velocity is as the time, or as the space 
divided by the time, or as the square root of the 
space. ‘ 
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3. The time is as the velocity, or as the space di- 


vided by the velocity, or as the square root of the 
space. 
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4, When a space is described, or passed over, 
by an uniformly varied motion, the velocity either 
beginning at nothing, and continually accelerated; 
or else beginning at some determinate velocity, 
and continually retarded till the velocity be re- 
duced to nothing; then the space, so run over by 
the variable motion, will be exactly equal to half 
the space that would be run over in the same 
time by the greatest velocity if uniformly con- 
tinued for that time. See ACCELERATION. 

'  Moriox (Perpetual), is a motion which is sup- 


That is, T2ft::Vre:: 


plied and renewed from itself, without the inter- 


vention of any external cause. 
The celebrated problem of a perpetual motion 
consists. in the inventing a machine, which has 


problem that has employed the mathematicians 
for 2000 years; though none perhaps have prose- 
cuted it with attention and earnestness equal to 
thoseof the present age. Infiniteare the schemes, 
designs, plans, engines, wheels, &c. to which this 
long-desired perpetual motion has given birth. 

But M. De la Hire has proved the impossibility 
of any such machine, and finds that it amounts to 
this; viz. to find a body which is both heavier and 
lighter at the same time; or to find a body which 
is heavier than itsel*. Indeed there seems but little 
in nature to countenance all this assiduity and 
expectation: among all the laws of matter and 
motion, we know of none yet that seem likely tofur- 
nish any principle or foundation for such an effect. 

Action and re-action it is allowed are always 
equal; and a body that gives any quantity of 
motion to another, always loses just so much of its 
own; but under the present state of things, the 
‘resistance of the air, the friction of the parts of 
machines, &c. do necessarily retard every motion. 

To continue the motion therefore either, first, 
there must be a supply from some-foreign cause; 
which in a perpetual motion is excluded. 

Or, 2dly, all resistance from the friction of the 
parts of matter must be removed ; which neces~ 
sarily implies a change in the nature of things. 

Or, 3dly and lastly, there must be some method 
of gaining a force equivalent to what is lost, by the 
artful disposition and combination of mechanic 
powers; to which last. point then all endeavours 
are to be directed: but how, or by what means, 
such force should be gained, is sti/la mystery. 

The multiplication of powers or forces, it is cer- 
tain, avails nothing; for what is gained in power 
is lost in time, so that the quantity of motion still 
remains the same. This is an inviolable law of 
nature ; by which nothing is left to art, but the 
choice of the several combinations that may pro- 


_ duce the same effect. 


Morton, in astronomy, is peculiarly applied 
to the orderly courses of the heavenly bodies. 

The motions of the celestial luminaries are of 
two kinds: diurnal, or common; and secondary, 
or proper. 

Morron (Diurnal, or primary), is that with 
which all the heavenly bodies, and the whole 
mundane sphere, appear to revolve every day 
round the earth, from east to west. This is aise 
called the motion of the primum mobile, and 
the common motion, to distinguish it from that ro- . 
tation which is peculiar to each planet, &c. 

Motion (Secondary, or proper), is that with 
which a star, planet, or the like, advances a certain. 
space every day from the west towards the east. 
See the several motions of each luminary, with 
the irregularities, &¢c. of them under the proper 


. articles, EarTu, Moon, Star, &c. 


Morton (Angular), is that by which the angular 
position of any thing varies. See ANGULAR. 
Motion (Horaty), is the motion during each 
hour. See Horary.- \ 

Motion (Paracentric) of Impetus, See Para- 
CENTRIC. : 

Morion of Trepidation, &c. 
Trion and LipraATIon. . 

Metion (Muscular.) See Muscres.- 

Motion (Peristaltic.) See PeRISTALTIC. 

Morion, in the manage. A horse is said to have” 
a good motion when he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great ease and freedom upon the manage. 
But if aborse trot right out, and keeps his body 
straight and his head high, and bends his fore-legs 


See TREPIDA- 


the principle of its motion withim itself; and isa handsomely, then to say he hasa good motion im- 


MOT | 
plies the liberty of the action of the fore-hand. 
See the articles AcTIon, Progression, &c. 

*MO’'TIONLESS, a. (from motion.) Want- 
ing motion; being without.motion (Black.). 
MO'TIVE. a. (motivus, Lat.) 1. Causing 


motion; having motion (Hocker). 2. Hav- 


ing the power to move; having power to 
change place (Wilkins). 

OTIVE POWER or FORCE, is the whole 
power or force acting upon ary body, or quan- 
tity of matter, to move it; and is proportional 
to the momentum or quantity of motion it can 
produce in a given time. ‘To distinguish it 
from the accelerative force, which is consider- 
ed as affecting the celerity only. 

Mo'rtve. s. (motif, French.)- 1. That 
which determines the choice; that which in- 
cites the action (Locke). 2. Mover: not in 
use (Shakspeare). 

MO’TLEY. a. Mingled of various colours. 

MO’TOR. s. (moteur, Fr.) A mover (Br.). 

MOTMOT, in ornithology. 
TUS.’ » 

MOTO, (Ital.) In music, a word applied 
adverbially to the manner or style of perform- 
ing any composition ; and signifying that it is 
to be sung or played with emphasis and agi- 
tation. 

Moro ConTRARIO. (Ital.) An expression 
applied to that progression of the different har- 
monic parts of a composition by which they 
move in opposite directions. 

MOTORIL OCULORUM. (nervi motori, 
so called from their office.) The third pair of 
nerves of the brain. They arise from the crura 


cerebri, and are distributed on the muscles of : 


the bulb of the eye. 
MO’TORY. a. (motorius, Latin.) Giving 
f 


motion (Ray). 
MOTOUALIS, a small nation of Syria, in- 


habiting to the east of the country of the 


Drusas, in the valley which separates their 
mountains from those of Damascus. 
MOTTE (Anthony Houdart de la), an in- 
genious Frenchman, greatly distinguished b 
his writings in prose and yerse, and by his lite- 
rary contests with many eminent persons, was 
born at Paris in 1672, He wrote with very 
different success, no man having been more 


praised or more criticised than he was: his” 


literary paradoxes, his singular systems in ail 
branches of polite learning, and above all his 
judgment upon the ancients, which, like those 
of Perrault, were thought disrespectful and 
detracting, raised him up formidable: adver- 


saries. Racine, Boileau, Rousseau, and madam. 


Dacier, were among the number of those who 
made it their business to avenge antiquity on a 


man who, with more wit than genius or learn- - 


ing, assumed a kind of dictatorial authority in 
the proyince of belles lettres. 
blind in. the latter years of his life, and died in 
1731. He wrote a great deal in epic poetry, 
tragedy, comedy, lyric, pastoral, and fables ; 


besides a vast variety of discourses, critical and 


academical, in prose. A complete edition of 
all his works was published in 11 vols. 8vo, in 
1754; though, as has been said of our Swift, 


* 


See Moma-. 


He became ° 


his reputation had been better consulted by ré= 
ducing them to three or four. ~ 


MO/TTO. s. (motto, Italian.) A sentence 
or word added to a device, or prefixed to any - 
thing written (Addison). 

Lo MOVE, v. a. (moveo, Latin.) 1. To put . 


out of one place into another; to put in mo- 
tion (Job). 2. 'To give an impulse to (Decay 
of Piety). 3. To propose; to recommend 
(Davies). 4. To persuade; to prevail on 
(South). 5. To affect; to touch pathetically; 
to stir passion (Dryden). 6. To make angry 
(Shakspeare). 7. To put into commotion 
(Ruth). 
duct regularly in motion (Milton). 

To Move. vin. 1. To be in a state of 
changing place (Milton). 2. To go from one 
place to another (Shakspeare). 3. To walk; 


- to bear the body (Dryden). 4. To go forward 
5. To change the posture of the - 


(Dryden). 
body in ceremony (Esther). 
MO/VEABLE. a, (from move.) 1. Capable 


of being moved ; not fixed ; portable (Addis.). 


2. Changing the time of the year (Holder). 


MoveEABLE FEASTS, are such as are not 


always held on the same day of the year or. 


month ; though they may be on the same day - 


of the week. ‘Thus, Easter is a moveable feast ; 
being always held on the Sunday which falls 
upon or next after the first full moon follow- 
ing the 21st of March. See Philos. Trans, 
Numb. 240, p. 185. All the other moveable 


feasts follow Easter, keeping their constant : 


distance from it; so that they are fixed with’ 
respect to it, though moveable through the 


course of the year. Such are Septuagesima, © 
| Sexagesima, Ash-Wednesday, Ascension-day, _ 


Pentecost, Trinity-Sunday, &c. 


MO'VEABLES. s. (meubles, Fr.) Goods ; . 


furniture: distinguished from real or immoye- 
able possessions, as lands or houses (Shak.). 


MO'VEABLENESS. s. (from moveable.) 


| Mobility ; possibility to be moved. 


MO’VEABLY. ad. (from moveable.) Soas 
it may be moved (Grew). - 

MO’VELESS. a. Unmoved ; not to be put 
out of the.place (Boyle). 

MO’'VEMENT.. s. (mouvement, French.) 
1. Manner of moving (Pope). 2, Motion 
(Pope). 


MovemenrT, a term often used in the same 


sense with automaton. The most usual:move- 
ments for keeping time, are clocks and watches: 


the latter are such as shew the parts of time: 
by inspection, and are portable in the pocket ; ° 
the former such as publish it by sounds, and 


are fixed as furniture. 


Movement, in music, the name given to . 
any single strain, or to any part of a compo- — 


sition comprehended under the same nyeasure, 
or time. When an overture, concerto, song, 


or any other piece, changes its time and mea-_ 


sure, either from one species to another, as 


from commen-time to triple, or vice versa; or . 


in the same species, as from triple-time, adagio, 
to triple-time, allegro, or the contrary ; it is 


then said to change its movement: so that . 
every composition consists of as many move- 


8. To incite (Milton). 9. To con- . 


MOU 

sents as there are positive changes in the time 
or measure. vant ; 

MoveMENT, in military affairs, an evo- 
lution, =~ 

MO'VENT. a. 
(Grew). ‘ 
'Mo'venT. s. (movens, Latin.) That which 
moves another (Glanville). _ 
’ MO'VER. s. (from move.) 1. The person 
or thing that gives motion (Shakspeare). 2. 
Something that moves, or stands not still 
(Dryden). 3. A proposer (Bacon). 

O'VING. part. a. Pathetic; touching; 

adapted to affect the passions (Blackmore). 

MovinG puants. See Hepysarum, 
TREMELLA, and Mimosa. ° 


(movens, Lat.) Moving 


MO'VINGLY. ad. Pathetically ; in such a 


manner as to seize the passions (Addison). 

MOULD. s. (moegel, Swedish.) 1. A kind 
of concretion. on the top or outside of things 
kept motionless and damp (Bacon). 2. (mols, 
Saxon.) Earth; soil; ground in which any 
thing grows (Sandys). 3. Matter of which 
any thing is made (Addison). 4. (molde, 
Spanish.) The matrix in which any thing is 
cast, or receiyes its form (Black.). 5. Cast; 
form (Prior). 6. The suture or contexture of 
the skull (Ainsworth). 

Moutp, or Mo tp, in the mechanic arts, 
- &c. a cavity cut with a design to give its form 
or impression to some softer matter applied 
therein, of great use in sculpture, foundery, 
&c. ‘The workmen employed in melting the 
mineral or metallic glebe dug out. of mines, 
have each their: several moulds to receive the 
melted metal as it comes out of the furnace; 
but these are different according to the diver- 
sity of metals and works. In gold-mines they 
have moulds for ingots; in silver-mines, for 
bars; in copper and lead mines, for pigs or 
salmons; in tin-mines, for pigs and ingots ; 
and in iron-mines, for saws, chimney- backs, 
anvils, cauldrons, pots, and other large utensils 
and merchandizes of iron, which are here cast 
as it were at. first hand. 

Mou tps, in the manufacture of paper, are 
little frames composed of several brass or iron 
wires, fastened together by another wire still 
finer. Each mould is of the bigness of the 
sheet of paper to be made, and has a rim or 
ledge of wood to which the wires are fastened ; 
these moulds are more usually called frames, 
or forms. ; 

Mou os for leaden bullets, are little iron- 
" pincers, each of whose branches terminates in 
an hemispherical concavity, which, when shut, 
form an intire sphere; in the lips or sides 
where the branches meet, is a little jet or hole 
through which the melted. lead is conveyed. 

Moutps (Glazier’s). The glaziers ‘have 
two kinds of moulds, both serving to cast their 
lead. In the one they cast the lead into long 
rods or canes fit.to be drawn through the vice, 
and the grooves formed therein; this they 
sometimes call ingot-mould. In the other the 
mould those little pieces: of lead a line thick, 
and two lines broad, fastened to the iron-bars ; 
_ these may be also cast in the vice. 


MOU 

Moutps, among plumbers, are the tables 
whereon they cast-the sheets of lead. . These 
they sometimes call simple tables ; besides 
which they have other real moulds wherewith 
they cast pipes without soldering. . 

Mou .Lps, used in basket-making, are very 
simple, consisting ordinarily of a willow, oF 
osier, turned or bent into an oval, circle, square, — 
or other figure, according to the baskets, pan- 
niers, hampers, hats, and other utensils intend- 
ed. On these moulds they make or more pro- 
perly measure all their work, and accordingly 
they have them of all sizes, shapes, Sc.) 

MouL.ps, among tallow-chandlers, are of 
two kinds; the first for the common dipped — 
candles, being the vessel wherein the melted 
tallow is disposed, and the wick dipped; this 
is of wood, of a triangular form, and supported 
on one of its angles, so that it has an opening of 
near a foot at top: the other, used in the fabric 
of mould candles, is of brass, pewter, or tin 
here each candle has its ‘several moulds. See 
CaNDLE. } ~ 

Moun, among gold-beaters, a certain 
number of leaves of vellum, or pieces-of guts, 
cut square, of a certain size, and laid over one 
another, between which they put the leaves of 
gold and silver, which they beat on the marble 
with the hammer, They have four kinds of 
moulds, two whereof are vellum, and two of 
gut; the smallest of those of vellum consists of 
forty or fifty leaves, the largest contains an hun- 
dred; for the others, each contains five hun- 
dred leaves. The moulds have all their several 
cases, consisting of two pieces of parchment, 
serving to keep the leaves of the mould in their 
place, and prevent their being disordered in 
beating. | 
_ Moutp, in ship-building, a thin flexible 
piece of timber, used by shipwrights as a pat- 
tern whereby to form the different curves of 
the timbers, and other compassing pieces in a 
ship’s frame, There are two sorts of these, 
viz. the bend-mould and hollow-mould ; the 
former of these determines the convexity of the 
timbers, and the latter their concavity on the 
outside, where they approach the heel, particu- 
larly towards the extremities of the vessel, The 
figure given to the timbers by this pattern is 
called their bevelling. ‘ 

Moutp, in botany. See Mucor. 

Mou_p, in mineralogy. See Mucus. The 
best mould for vegetables is that which contains 
a large proportion of carbonaceous or vegetable 
matter, intermixed with some portion of animal 
mould, as of church-yards, or muck strongly 
impregnated with ammonia, which is an ani- 
mal substance. Moulds vary much in their 
colour: there are hazel moulds, dark-grey, 
russet, ash, yellowish-red, and many besides. 
The first three colours are generally regarded 
as denoting the best qualities, and the last as. 
the most unfriendly to the growth of yege- 
tables. . ; | 

For the purpose of the gardener, those moulds 
which are capable of working well at all sea- 
sons, are somewhat light and dry, perfectly 
mellow and fine in their particles.. See Com- 


7 


. 


M OU 
post, BoTANY, Sorin, and CONVERTIBI- 
LITY. oon 
To Moutp. ». », (from the noun.) To con- 
tract concreted matter; to gather mould (Bac.). 

To Movutp. v. a. To cover with mould; to 
corrupt by mould (Anolles). i 2 bags 

To MouLpD.,v. a. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
form; to shape; to model (Wotton). 2. To 
knead: as, to mould bread (Ains.). 

MO'ULDABLE., a. (from mould.) ‘That 
may be moulded (Bacon). 

O'ULDER. s. (from mould.) He who 
moulds. 

To Mo'utper. v. 2. (from mould.) To be 
turned to dust; to perish in dust (Clarendon). 

To Mo’ucper. v. a. (from mould.) To turn 
to dust; to crumble (Pope). : 

MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies 
which corrupt in the air, from some hidden 
principle of humidity therein ; and whose cor- 
ruption shews itself by a certain white down, 
or.lanugo, on their surface, which, viewed 
through a microscope, appears like a kind of 
meadow, out of which arise herbs and flowers, 
some only in the bud, others full blown, and 
others decayed, each having its root, stalk, and 
other parts. 

MOULDING, any thing cast in a mould, 
or that seems to have been so, though in reality 
it were cut with a chisel, or the ax. 

MOULDINGS, in architecture, projectures 
beyond the naked wall, column, wainscot, &c. 
the assemblage of which forms corniches, door- 
cases, and other decorations of architecture. 

MO’ULDWARP. s. (mol and peonpan, 
Saxon.) A mole; a small animal that throws 
up the earth (alton). 

MO'ULDY. a. (from mould.) Overgrown 
with concretions (Addison). 

MOULINET, a French term properly sig- 
nifying a little mill, being the diminutive of 
moulin, mill. ; 

It is used in mechanics to signify a roller, 
which, being crossed with two levers, is usually 
applied to cranes, capstans, and other sorts of 
engines of the like nature, to draw ropes, and 
heave up stones, timber, &c. 

Movutinet is also a kind of turn-stile, or 
wooden cross, which turns horizontally upon 
a stake fixed in the ground; usually placed in 
the passages to keep out horses, and to oblige 
passengers to go and come one by one. 

These moulinets are often set near the out- 
works of fortified places, at the sides of the bar- 
riers, through which people pass on foot. 

MOULINS, a town of France, and capital 
of the department of the Allier. Before the 
revolution, it was the capital of the Bourbon- 
nois, and is esteemed one of the pleasantest 
towns in France; it is situated on the Allier ; 
the streets are broad andclean., ‘The principal 
tradeiscutlery. Near it isa medicinal spring: 
thirty-five posts and three quarters 5.S.E. Paris. 
Lon. 3.25 E. Lat.46.34N. | 

MOULTAN, one of the most ancient cities 
of Hindustan Proper, capital of a province of 
the same name. It is of small extent for a 
capital, but strongly fortified, and has a Hindu 


MOU 


temple of great celebrity. Here is a particular 


sect of Hindus, called Catry; a tribe of war- 
riors supposed to be the Catheri or Cathei, with 
whom Alexander warred on the banks of the 
Malli. Moultan is seated on one of the branches 
of the Indus, 210 miles S.W. of Lahore, and 
310 S.E. of Candahar. Lon. 70.40 E. Lat. 
ay. 52N. . 


To MOULT. v. n. (muyten, Dutch.) To | 


shed or change the feathers; to lose feathers 
(Suckling). 


MOULTING, a periodical change of plum~- 
age in birds. Theterm is also very appropriately 
used by Mr. Ciark, of Edinburgh, to denote that 
natural process by which horses and other qua- 
drupeds cast their hair. We shall follow that ju- 
dicious writer in our remarks on this subject. 

Horses, towards the end of autumn and begin- 
ning of winter, exhibit signs of some particular 
change about to take place in their constitutions ; 
and this, at the same time, is attended with a de- 


‘gree of faintness or weakness mostly observed at 


that season. This, our author supposes, may arise 
from a variety of combined causes; but the prin- 
cipal one, he apprehends, may proceed from that 
of moulting; for, although horses in general do not 
cast their hair at this season as they do in the 
spring, yet, as a considerable change takes place 
in its thickness and length at this period, it may 
properly be called their moulting season. ‘* Horses 
of all colours,” says Buffon, ‘ like most animals 
covered with hair, moult or cast their hair every 
year, commonly in the spring, and sometimes in 
the autumn. As they are then weaker than at 
any other period, they require, more care, and 
should be more plentifully fed.” ~The diseases 
that prevail at this period, in horses, are noticed 
by Mr. Clark as follows. 

“© As those horses,” says he, “ that are kept in 
warm stables, and weil fed through the wipter, 


are hearty and vigorous in the spring, when the - 


season is gradually turning milder and warmer, 
their moulting at this season is not attended with 
that faintness, &c. to which they are liable on their 
moulting towards the end of autumn? The rea- 
son of this he attributes to the food of horses, 
which in the spring is dry, producing richer and 
better nourishment; also to the change of the sea- 


son which then takes place, and which is more 


agreeable to their constitutions. Towards the 
end of autumn, he observes, it is very different 
with the generality of horses, and especially with” 
those that have been fed with new hay, new grain, 
or late grass, and, at the same time, have under- 
gone severe labour. Such kind of food, abounding 
too much with watery juices, produces less nou- 
rishment, and causes a general laxity of the mus- 
cular fibres of the whole body; and hence arises 
the increased languor and weakness so generally 
prevalent during the time of moulting. 

‘It is observed,” continues this writer, “ that 
horses kept in warm stables, and well fed, moult 
early in the spring; those that rup abroad at grass 
moult much later. But if the former should be 
exposed to cold winds or rain for any length of 


time together, by being turned out to pasture, or | 
; otherwise exposed to cold weather, after they have - 
once cast their winter coat, it appears that their 


hair will then grow thicker and longer, the same 
as it does in the beginning of winter, and continue 
so till the season grows milder, or that they are 
kept in warm stables: in this case, such, horses. 


MOULTING.. : 


may be’ said to have moulted twice in the 
spring.” 

The cold and moisture of the weather at this 
season, in Britain, are likewise adduced as a far- 
ther cause, contributing to increase this indisposi- 
tion by occasioning a constriction of the pores of 
the skin; for at this period the hair of the gene 
rality of horses stares, whilst, at the same time, 
the skin is commonly dry and: hard, or the animal 
is what ig called hide-bound. They : sweat, indeed, 
most profusely when put to any hard work, merely 
through weakness and relaxation; yet that na- 
tural insensible perspiration, which produces a 
shining and smooth appearance on the coat, seems 
' to be almost suspended, Under such circum- 
stances, they are disposed, upon any irregular 
management, to fall into diseases of various kinds. 
From the general constriction of their pores, that 
fluid which ought to pass off by insensible perspi- 
ration is retained; hence, the quantity of fiuids 
in the vessels being increased whilst the muscular 
fibres through the whole system are relaxed, a de- 
ranged state of the circulation takes place, and 
hence proceed swellings of the legs, greasy heels, 
&c. so common at this season of the year. 

On the other hand; horses that have had the 
early spriug-grass, and are afterwards kept on 
hay, with a good allowance of grain, and daily 
accustomed to moderate exercise, suffer no mate- 
rial injury from moulting in the autumn, further 
than their being more liable to catch cold at this 
time, from the alternate changes they are expos- 
ed to, before their coats of hain have grown suf- 
ficiently thick to resist the cold. 

Robust horses, at grass through the summer, if 
exposed to active exercises, are liable to many 
diseases about the time of moulting, as the inter- 
val from the time they are taken from grass, and 
‘the moulting, is too short to admit of their bodies 
being prepared to perform these exercises with 
safety to themselves. Hence they fall into that 
languor, &c. peculiar to this season ; and, if left 
in the stable too much at rest, their gross habit of 
body disposes them to fever, disorders of the lungs, 
swelling of the legs and glands about the throat 
and jaws, and running sores, &c. nor are they 
able to undergo: common exercises without being 
jaded. 

Horses that run at grass diate the summer 
and autunin are stijl in.a worse situation. These 
are not only more liable to the foregoing diseases, 
from their very lax habit of body, but are less fit 
for active exercises of any kind, and require a 
longer time to be brought into a proper state. 
This period, in particular, proves critical with 
them, and, indeed, they generally fall victims to 
disease if too much worked. 

It happens too, that in the situation above men- 
tioned, the means required to render horses fit for 
active ‘exercises, and to carry off the appearance 
of swelling of the legs, &c. are evacuations of 
every kind, such as bleeding, purging, diuretics, 
&c. At the same time, these methods are some- 
_ times hurried on with a degree of haste that would 
even affect a sound horse, “of the most hardy habit 
of body, at any season, and reduce him to great 
weakness. The moulting now approaches, which 
still adds to it. In these circumstances the con- 
stitution receives too great a shock to be resisted ; 


and hence many horses fall a sacrifice to this 


treatment, or, if they survive, they are attacked 
with some chronic disorder, which renders them 
useless to their owners. 

“The end of autumn,” says Mr. Clark, ** like- 


wise proves very severe on those horses whose 
flesh and strength are exhausted from continued 
hard labour, or violent exercises, as posting, &e. 
through the summer and autumn: when the moult- « 
ing comes on in this low, spiritless state of body, 
it carries off great numbers of them, that by pro- 
per care in moderating their labour, together with 
good nursing, and feeding them with rich boiled 
food at this time, their lives might be preserved, 

Such soft nourishing food becomes the more ne- 
cessary for horses of this description at this par- 
ticular period, in order to support them under the 
moulting, as the serous or watery parts_of their 
fluids having been drained off by the violent \per- 
spiration they were exposed to, their muscular 
fibres are then too rigid, and the blood too thick 
for circulating so freely as it ought to do through 
the fine capillary vessels; hence they are disposed 


.to fail into those disorders which proceed from 


this cause. 

© Many of those horses: that are thought to be 
worn out from posting, &c. at the end of : autumn, 
when they come to be fed with boiled food, or — 
with potatoes or carrots, and continued, so through 
the winter, recover surprisingly. This last-men- 
tioned food recovers their flesh; it renews their 
fluids in general, and promotes all the natural se- 
cretions: it operates on them nearly in the same 
manner.as the spring-grass; it purges them gently. 
on the first use of it, and corrects the whole habit. 
On changing their food to that which is hard and 
dry, as oats and beans, and increasing their exer- 
cise gradually towards the spring, they soon be- 
come fit for the most active exercises, without any 
previous preparation from medicine, &c. 

“This season likewise proves destructive to 
aged horses: when the green food is exhausted, 
they are then obliged to feed on hard dry food; 
in some, the digestive powers may not only be 
weaker, but the teeth, at the same time, may be 
defective in not breaking down the hard food so 
minutely as it ought to be, in order to render it 
fit for digestion, and the nourishment of the body,’ 

After illustrating this by a case in point, Mr. 
Clark proceeds to observe, that ‘* As the disorders 
which commonly prevail at this time amongst 
horses proceed in a great measure from catching 
cold, together with the sickliness attending the 
moulting, horses are differently affected, according 
to circumstances of habit of body, and the treat- 
ment they may be exposed to; some.are affected 
with colds in the head, attended with infamma- 
tion and swelling of the glands about the throat 
and jaws, which too frequently, from want of 
proper care, terminate in the glanders; hence 
this disorder is frequent at this season. Some 
horses are affected with coughs, and other disor- 
ders of the lungs. Rheumatism is likewise com- 
mon in different parts of the body, particularly in 
the neck, which is called the chords. . Epidemical 
diseases frequently originate at this period, and 
continue with more or less violeiice through the 
winter, and sometimes till towards the spring. 
Fever is likewise common, together with a variety 
of other complaints, which would be tedious to 
mention. All these disorders are forwarded from 
the above circumstances, together with horses 
breathing a heated foul air in their stables, and 


. their bodies being exposed suddenly to the chill- 


ness of the weather, before their coats of hair 
have grown sufficiently thick to resist the cold, 
&c. for it is observed that horses which run 
abroad in the fields day and night moult much 
sooner in the season; by which means they are 


es es 
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sufficiently guarded against the severity of the 


weather when it becomes cold and damp; neither 
is it remarked that they are so liable to be affected 
- with those epidemical’ diseases which prevail 
amongst horses that are kept in too warm stables. 
This sickly disposition amongst them ‘continues 
with more or less violence till such time as the 
weather turns more favourable and dry, or that 
the frost sets in. It commonly commences, if 
the weather be moist, cold, and damp, about the 
middie of October, and continues till towards the 
middle of December: after which, if it be favour- 
able, horses generally turn more lively and vigo- 
yous, and acquire their usual spirit and healthy 
appearance, &c.” . 
’ “Prom what has been said, it may be observed, 
that as horses are generally more weakly at the 
time of moulting towards the end of autumn than 
at any other season, their labour, when circum- 
stances will admit, should be moderate. ‘* Their 
feeding should be increased, in order to strengthen 
and support them during this period. It ought 
likewise to be of the very best quality, as old hay, 
old grain, that is, of the preceding year’s growth, 
and if the grain that is given them: was broken 
down in a mill, it would prove more nourishing 
than in any other way-it could be given them. 
New hay, or new grain of the same year’s produce, 
ought to be avoided, as it is extremely hurtful to 
horses that must undergo severe labour or active 
exercises, of which we have formerly taken notice. 
Good rubbing and frequent dressing are likewise 
of great benefit. 

«“ All evacuations, such as bleeding, purging, 
rowels, &c. ought to be administered with caution, 
as such prescriptions contribute greatly to increase 
that- natural weakness, &c. formerly mentioned, 
which prevails in the constitution of horses at this 
period. At the same time it is to be understood, 
that horses are not by any means to stand too 
much at rest in the stable. 
rate exercise, when the weather will permit, being 
absolutely necessary to promote their health 5 
neither is the proper use of the above prescrip- 
tions to be neglected when they are thought ne- 
cessary, and prescribed with judgment. All the 
precautions formerly mentioned, with respect to 
their stables, ought to be attended to, that they 
are kept clean, well ventilated, and yet moderate- 
ly warm. Body-cloths, however necessary they 
may be thought for keeping their coats of hair 
fine, smooth, and clean in the stable, ought to be 
dispensed with. As horses cannot with propriety 
be ridden with them, they must therefore be strip- 
ped the moment they are to go abroad, even al- 
though they should-bappen to be in a strong per- 
spiration at the time; by which means they are 
liable to catch cold, &c. And surely the health 
of a horse is of much more consideration to his 
proprietor-than the looks or appearance of his 
coat of hair, especially when it is considered, that 
good rubbing and frequent dressing will produce 
the same effect on the appearance of the hair. 
At the same time that this operation will in a 
great measure prevent the consequences above 
mentioned, of rendering horses so very liable to 
catch cold.” . AE 

A single rug Mr. Clark thinks a sufficient co- 
vering for a horse whilst in the stable ; and that 
more clothing than this may prove hurtfal. 


Movu.TING (Fox), isapplied to birds. See 
» ORNITHOLOGY, , 7 
MOULTON (South), a corporate town in 


we 


Fresh air, with mode- | 
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Devonshire, with a market on Saturday. Ie 
was anciently, with North Moulton, a royaf 
demesne, and sent members to parliament 
in‘the reign of Edward I. Itis governed bya 
mayor, and has inanufactures of serges, sha- 
loons, and felts. It is seated on the Moul, 12 


‘miles S.E, of Barnstaple, and 177 W. by 5. ot 


London. Lon. 3.55 W. Lat. 51.5 N. 
To MOUNCH. To Mauncu. v. a. To eat. 
MOUND, aterm used for a bank, rampart, 
or other fence, particularly of earth. . 
Mownp, or Monn; in heraldry, is a ball or 
globe with a cross upon it; such as our kings 
are usually drawn with, holding it in their 
left hand, as they do the sceptre in the right. 
MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called also 
mountain. 
The words mount and mountain are synony- 
mous; but the former is scarce ever used in 
prose, unless when accompanied with some 
aes name; as Mount /Etna, Mount Gibel, 
Mount Lebanon, Mount Sinai, Mount Atlas, 
Mount Parnassus, &c. ; 


To Mount. v. n. (monter, French.) 1. To _ 


rise on high (Skakspeare). 2.'To tower; to 
be built up-to a great elevation (Job). 3.°To 
get on horseback (Shaksp.). 4, (for amount.) 
To aitain in value (Pope). 

To Mount. v.a. 1. To raise aloft; to lift 
on high (Shaksp.). 2. To ascend; to climb 
(Dryden). 3. ‘To place on horseback (Dry-). 
4, To embellish with ornaments, 5. 70 Mount 
guard. To do duty and watch at any particu- 
lar post. 6. To Mount acannon, ‘Yo seta 
piece on its wooden frame fot the more easy 
carriage and management in firing itt 

MOUNT EDGECUMBE, a prodigious 
high peak, on the W. side of the entrance of 
Cook’s Strait, in New Zealand. Its height is 
supposed not to be much ioferior to that of the 
seak of Teneriff. tie 

MOUNTMELLICK, a town of Ireland, 


in Queen’s County. The wool-combing, malt- 


ing, and tanning businesses, with the cotton. 
manufacture, and bleaching, are carried on 


here.’ Itis five miles N. of Maryborough, an 
42 W.S.W. of Dublin. : 
MOUNTRATH, a town of Ireland, in 
Queen’s County, Iron forges and furnaces 
have been long erected in its neighbourhood, 
but from the scarcity of charcoal have not been 
in regular use: the woollen manufacture forms 
the principal trade. It is six miles W.S.W. 
of Maryborough, and 23 N. of Kilkenny. Lon. 
6.54 W. Lat. 53.2 N. 
MOUNTSBAY, a bay on the south coast of 


Cornwall, between the Land’s End and the ~ 


Lizard Point. It is so“named from a lofty 
peninsulated rock, called Mount St. Michael, 
which rises within it. Among the rocks, on 
this part of the coast, breeds the Cornish 
chough, or red-legged crow, noted for stealing 
and carrying away whatever it finds. In 
Mountsbay ts a considerable pilchard fishery. 
MOUNTSORREL, a town in Leicester- 
shire, at the foot of a high mount or rock, ofa 
sorrel-coloured stone, extremely hard. Of rough 
stones, hewn out of this rock, the buildings are 
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erected the sand treet is paved. It hasa market 
on Monday, and is seated on the Stour, 20 
miles S.E. by S. of Derby, and 105 from 'Lon- 
don. Lon. 1.9 W. Lat. 52.45 N. 

MOUNTS OF PIETY, certain funds or 
establishments in Italy, where money is lent 
out on some small security. There were also 
mounts of piety in England, raised by contribu- 
‘tion for the benefit of people ruined by the ex- 
tortions of the Jews. . 
MOUNTAIN (mons), a considerable emi- 
nence of land, elevated above every thing adjoin- 
ing to it, and commanding all the surrounding 
places: it is commonly full of inequalities, cavi- 
ties more or less exposed, and strata half laid open. 

' This name is likewise given to a chain ‘of moun- 
tains; as when we speak of Mount Atlas in Afri-~ 
ca; Mount Caucasus, which begins above Colchis 
and ends at the Caspian sea; the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, which separate France from Spain; and the 
Apennine mountains, which run through the whole 
of Italy. 

Those who have surveyed the earth in geneval, 
and studied nature on a grand scale, have con- 
stantly been struck with admiration and astonish- 
ment at the sight of such majestic eminences, 
which, extending in different ways, seem to rule 
over the rest of the globe, and which present to 
the beholder a spectacle equally magnificent and» 
interesting. In them it has been supposed we 
must search for a solution of the important pro- 
blem regarding the creation of the world. 

Naturalists reckon several kinds of mountains ; 
and conjecture that these elevations of the earth 
have not all the same origin, nor date their com- 
mencement from the same era. 

1. Those mountains which form a chain, and 
which are covered with snow, are considered as 
primitive or antediluvian. They are like majestic 
bulwarks scattered on the surface of the globe, 
and greatly exceed the other mountains in height. 
To general, their elevation is very sudden, and 
their ascent very steep and difficult. Their shape 
is that of a pyramid crowned with sharp and pro- 
minent rocks, on which no verdure is to be seen, 
but which are dry, naked, and as it were stripped 
of their soil, which has been washed away by the 
rains, and which present an awful and horrible 
aspect, sufficient to impress the coldest imagina- 
tion with terror. These primitive mountains, 
which astonish the eye, and where wind only 
reigns, are condemned by nature to perpetual 
sterility. At the foot of them we frequently find 
paths less steep and winding than when we ascend 
to a greater height. They every where present: 
thundering cascades, frightful precipices, and 
deep valleys. The depressions and excavations 
correspond with the quantity of water, the motion 
of which is accelerated in its fall, and which 
sometimes produces a total sinking or an inclina- 
_ tion of the mountain. The wrecks to be found at 
the foot of most peaks show how much they have 
suffered from the hand of time. Nothing meets 
the eye but enormous rocks, heaped in confusion 
on one another, which prevent the approach of the 
humanrace. On the summits of these mountains 
or high eminences, which are only a series of peaks 
frequently detached from one another, the promi-- 
nent rocks are covered with eternal snow and ice, 
and surrounded with floating clouds which are 
dispersed into dew. In a word, the rugged cliffs 
Oppose an inaccessible rampart to the intrepidity 
ef man; and nature exhibits a picture of disorder 


and decay. No shells or other organised marine 
bodies are to be found in the internal part of these 
primitive mountains: and though search has been 
made, by digging, on the tops of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, no substances of this nature have yet 
been discovered, except on the sides near the base. 
Nothing is to be met with but continued rocks, 
caverns dug by the hand of nature, and abound- 
ing in crystallizations of great beauty, with va- 
rious minerals: The stone of which they consist 
is an immense mass of quartz, somewhat varied, 
which penetrates into the bowels of the earth in 
a direction almost perpendicular to the horizon. 
We find no calcareous spar but in the fissures or 
rents which have some extent and an evident di- 
rection; and at great depths we find new parts as 
it were, or, in other words, the primitive state of 
things. All primitive mountains furnish proofs of 
these assertions. Of this kind in Europe are the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Apennines, the mountains 
of Tyrol, the mountain of the giants in'Silesia, the 
Carpathian mountains, the mountains of Saxony, 
those of Norway, &c. In Asia we find the Riphean 
mountains, Mount Caucasus, Mount Taurus, and 
Mount Libanus: in Africa, the mountains of the 
Moon; and in America, the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and the Andes or Cordilleras, Many ofthe 
latter have been the seats of volcanos. 

2, Another kind of mountains are those which 
are either detached, or surrounded with groups of . 
little hills, the soil of whichis heaped up in dis- 
order, and the crust gravelly and confusedly ar- 
ranged together. These are truncated, or have a 
wide mouth in the shape of a funnel towards the 
summit, and which are composed of, or surrounded 
with, heaps of calcined and half vitrified bodies, 
lava, &c. This class of mountains appear to have 
been formed by different strata raised up and dis- 
charged into the air, upon occasion of the eruption 
of some subterraneous fire. The isles of Santorin, 
Monte-Nuovo, Mount Etna, Adam’s Peak in the 


_island of Ceylon, the Peak of Teneriffe in the Ca- 


nary Islands, and many others, have been formed 
in this manner. When very high mountains of 
this kind are covered with sea-shells, we may con- 
sider their summits as having once constituteda 
part of the bottom of the ocean. A number of 
these mountains have been formed in the memory 
of man; and present nothing to the view but dis- 
ordered ruins, confused masses, parts heaped toge- 
ther in the greatest irregularity, and productions 
formed. by eruptions or by the falling in of the 
earth. When a mountain of this kind is connected 
with the land, and advances farther into the sea 
than the adjoining country, it is then termed a 
Cape, Head, or Promontory ; such as the Cape of 
Goed Hope at the southern extremity of Africa. 
Mountains of the second rank are commonly more 
easy of access. Dr. Haller observes, that the an- 
gle formed between their base and their declivity 
is larger; that they have fewer springs; and that 
their plants are different from those of the Alps. 
The peasants in Swisserland, he tells us, are ac- 
quainted with the difference betwixt these two 
kinds of mountains, 

3. Those mountains, whether arranged in a 
group or not, the earth or stone of which is dis- 
posed in strata more or less regular, and consisting 
of one or more colours and substances, are sup- 
posed to be produced by the substances deposited 
slowly and gradually by the waters, or by soil 
gained at the time of great floods. We daily see 
little hills formed in this manner, which are always 
of a small height compared with those of the first 
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érder, and round in the top, or covered with soil 
frequently forming a pretty flat and extensive sur- 
face. We there find likewise sand and heaps of 
round pebbles, like such as have been worn by the 
waters. The internal part of these meuntains 
consists of a heap of strata almost horizontal, and 
containing a prodigious quantity of shells, marine 
bodies, and fish-bones. Although these mountains 
formed by strata sometimes degenerate into little 
hills, and even become almost flat, they always 
‘ consist of an immense collection of fossils of differ- 
ent kinds, in great preservation, and which are 
pretty easily detached from their earthy bed whe- 
ther harder er softer. These fossils, consisting of 
marine shells intermixed and confounded with 
heaps of organized bodies of another species, pre- 
sent a picture uf astonishing disorder, and give in- 
dubitable indications that some extraordinary and 
- violent current has confounded and accumulated in 
the greatest disorder and precipitation foreign sub- 
stances and shells of various kinds. These, re- 
moved from their natural and original place, by 
their union form an elevation and a mouttain, 
which are in fact nothing but a composition of the 
wrecks of bodies formerly organized. All these 
phenomena seem to prove, that most of these 
mountains chiefly owe their origin to the sea, 
which once covered some parts of our continent, 
now left dry by its retreat. (According to the 
principles of this system, Anaxarchus explained 
the formation of the mountains of Lampsacus.) In 
these mountains we likewise find wood, prints of 
ee strata of clay, marl, and chalk, diffrent 

eds of stone succeeding one another, such as slate, 
~ marble which is often full of sea-shells, lime-stene 
which appears to be wholly formed from the wreck 
of shells, plaster-stone, entire strata of ochre, and 
beds of bitumen, mineral salt, and alum. 

The strata of mountains which are lower and of 


a recent date, or formed by recent accidents, sume- , 


times appear to rest upon, or to take their rise 
from, the sides of primitive mountains which they 
surround, and of which they in some measure form 
the first steps in the ascent; and they end by be- 
ing insensibly lost in the plains. With respect to 


the irregularity of some strata in recent moun.’ 


tains, it is owing to violent and sudden inunda- 
tions, to torrents, and to local revolutions which 
have produced angles, leaps, and sinkings down of 
the strata. See GroLocy. 

A very ingenious writer, Dr. Kirwan, has lately 
published an interesting essay on the declivities of 
mountains, from which we present our readers 
with the following observations : 

Among the various causes to whose activity the 
planet we inhabit owes its present wonderfully di- 
versified appearance, some undoubtedly exerted 
their influence from its very origin, and others at 
subsequent periods; of these last one at least, 
namely, the Noachian deluge, was universal in its 
operation, while the effects of many more were 
partial and local, such as those resulting from 
earthquakes, volcanos, particular inundations, &c. 

In a general survey of the globe, it is only to 
general causes, whose operation was universal, 
that our attention can be directed; the effects of 
partial causes being the proper objects of the geo- 
logical history of those countries that were parti- 
cularly affected by them. 

But to distinguish causes of the former class 
from those whose operation was more confined, it 
is necessary to discover some character by which 
their effects may unequivocally be discerned. 

Now a general uniformity, or agreement in some 


particular circumstance in-éevery part of the globe, 
seems to be a sure test of the operation of some 
general cause. Thé discovery of uniform appear- 
ances is therefore of primary importance in géolo- 
gical researches, In the present essay Mr. K. 
confines himself to the investigation of one instance 
of this sort; namely, the inequality of declivity 
which the sides or flanks of mountains exhibit in 
every part of the globe hitherto examined accord- 
ing to the points of the compass to which they 
face, and are exposed. 
That one part of almost every high mountain 
or hill is steeper than another, could not have 
escaped the notice of aty person who hai tra- 
versed such mountains; but that nature in the 
formation of such declivities had any regard to 
different aspects or points of the compass, seems 


to have been first remarked by the celebrated ° 


Swedish geologist Mr. Tilas, in the 22d vol. of the 
Memoirs of Stockholm for 1760. Neither Vare- 
nius, Lulolph, nor Buffon in his Natural History 
published in 1748, have noticed this remarkable 
circumstance, 

The observation of Tilas however relates only to 
the extreme ends, and not to the flanks of moun- 
tains; with respect to the former, he remarked 
that the steepest declivity always faces that part 
of the country where the land lies lowest, and the 
gentlest that part of the country where the land 
lies highest, and that in the southern and eastern 
parts of Sweden they consequently face the E, 
and S.E. and in the northern the W. ‘The éssen- 
tial part of this observation extends therefore only 
to the general elevation or depression of the coun- 
try, and not to the bearings of these declivities, 

‘The discovery that the different declivities of the 


flanks of mountains bear an invariable relation to- 


their different aspects, seems to have been first 
published by Mr. Bergman in his physical descrip- 
tion of the earth, of which the second edition ap- 
peared in 1773. He there remarked, that in moun- 
tains that extend from N. to S. the western flank 
is the steepest, and the eastern the gentlest. And 
that in mountains which run E. and W. the south- 
ern declivity is the steepest and the northern the 
gentlest, vol. 2d. § 187. 


This assertion he grounds on the observations 


related in his first vol. § 32, namely, that 1° in 

Scandinavia the Suevoberg mountains that run N. 

and S. separating Sweden from Norway, the west- 

ern or Norwegian sides are the steepest, and the 

eastern or Swedish the most moderate, the vertica- 

lity or steepness of the former being to that of the. 
latteras 400or50toqor2. 

adly. That the Alps are steeper on their western 
and southern sides than on the eastern and north- 
ern. 
gdly. That in America the Cordelieres are 
steeper on the western side, which faces the Paci- 
fic Ocean, than on the eastern. But he does not 
notice a few exceptions to this rnle in particular 
cases which will hereafter be mentioned, 

Buffon, in the first vol. of his Epochs of Nature 
published in 1778, p. 185, is the next who notices 
the general prevalence of this phenomenon, as far 
as reJates to the eastern and western sides of the 
mountains that extend from north to south, but he 
is silent with respect to the north and south sides 
of the mountains that run from east to west; nayy 
he does not seem to have had a just comprehension 
of this phenomenon, for he considers it conjointly 


with the general dip of the regions in which these. 


mountains exist. Thus he tells us, vol. rst, p. 185, 
that in all continents the general declivity, taking 
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it from the summit of mountains, is always more 
rapid on the western than on the eastern side ; 
thus the summit of the chain of the Cordelieres is 
much nearer to the western shores than to the east- 
érn; the chain which divides the whole length of 
Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to the moun- 
tains of the Moon, is nearer, he says, to the west- 
' erm than to the eastern seas; of this however he 
. must have been ignorant, as that tract of country 
is still unknown. : 

The mountains which run from Cape Comorin 
through the peninsula of India are, he says, much 
nearer to the sea on the east than on the west; he 
probably meant the contrary, as the fact is evi- 
dently so, and so he states it in the ad vol. p. 295; 
the same he tells us may be observed in islands 
and peninsulas, and in mountains, 


This remarkable circumstance of mountains was 


notwithstanding so little noticed, that in 1792 the 
author of an excellent account of the territory of 
Carlsbad in Bohemia tells us he had made an ob- 
servation, which he had never met with in any phy- 
Sica] description of the earth, namely, that the 
southern declivity of all mountains was much 
steeper than the northern, which he proves by in- 
stancing the Erzgebirge of Saxony, the Pyrenees, 
the mountains of Switzerland, Savoy, Carinthia, 
Tyrole, Moravia, the Carpathian and Mount He- 
mus in Turkey, 2, Bergm. Jour. 1792, p. 385, in 
the note. ate . 

Herman in his Geology, published in 1787, p. 90, 
has at least partially mentioned this circumstance, 
for he says that the eastern declivities of all moun- 
tains are inuch gentler and more thickly covered 
with secondary strata, and to.a greater height, 
than the western flanks, which he instances in the 
Swedish and Norwegian mountains, the Alps, the 
Caucasian, the Appenine and Ouralian mountains; 
but the declivities bearing a southern or northern 
aspéct he does not mention. 

La Metherie, in the 4th vol. of his Theory of the 
Earth, of which the second edition appeared in 
1797, a work which abounds in excellent observa- 
tions, p. 381; produces numerous instances of the 


inequality of the eastern and western declivities, - 


but scarce any of the northern and southern, whose 
difference he does not seem to have noticed, but 
_ he makes a remark which we have not seen else- 
where, that the coasts of different countries pre- 
sent similar declivities. 
With regard to eastern and western aspects, he 


thinks that a different law has obtained.in Africa 


from that which has been observed in other coun- 
tries, for in that vast peninsula he imagines the 
eastern declivities of mountains are the steepest, 
and the western the gentlest. Of this however he 
adduces no other proof, than that the greatest rivers 
are found on the western side: this proof seems 
insufficient, as, if mountains be situated far inland, 
great rivers may flow indiscriminately from any 
side of them, and sometimes few rivers flow even 
from the side whose descent is most moderate, for 
instance, from the eastern side of the mountains of 
Syria; the Elbe and the Oder, two of the greatest 
rivers in Germany, take their course from the 
western sides, the first of the Bohemian and the 
Other of the Moravian mountains, which yet are 
the steepest. Many originate from lakes, as the 


Shannon with us; many take such a winding. 


course, that from a bare knowledge of the place of 


their disemboguement it is impossible to judge . 


from what side of a mountain they issue, if from 
any ; their course at most discovers the depression 
ef'the genera level of the country, 


In 1798, the celebrated traveller and eireumna- 
vigator, John Reinhold Foster, published a geo- 
logical tract which merits so much more attention, 
as all the facts were either observed by himself, or 
related to him by the immediate observers. In 
this he states as a fact universally observed, that 
the south and south-east sides of almost every 
mountain are steep, but that the north and north- 
west sides are gently covered and connected with 
secondary strata imwhich organic remains abound, 
which he illustrates by various instances, some of 
which have been already, and others will presently 
be mentioned. . 

At present this fact attracts the greatest atten- 
tion, being obviously connected with the original 
structure of the globe, and clearly proving that 


- Mountains are not mere fortuitous eruptions un- 


connected with transactions on the surface of the 
earth, as has of late been confidently advanced. 

We shall now state the principal observations 
relative to this object, that have been made in dif- 
ferent parts.of the world. 


In Europe. 


1. The mountains that separate Sweden from 
Norway extend from north to south, their western 
sides are steep and the eastern gentle, 1. Bergmts 
Erde Beschreib. p. 157. 

2. The Carpathian mountains run from E. to W. 
their southern sides towards Hungary are steep; 
ee northern towards Poland moderate, Foster, 
§ 46. 

3- Dr. Walker, professor of natural history at 
Edinburgh, observed that the coasts and hills of 
Scotland are steeper and higher on the western 
side than on the eastern; Jamison’s Mineralogy 
of Shetland, p. 3. However, Jamison observed, 
that the south side of the isle of Arran is the low- 
est, and the north side the highest, p. 51. 

4. The mountains of Wales are gentle on thé 
eastern and steep on the western sides. 

5. The mountains of Parthery, in the county of 
Mayo, are steep on the western side. 

6. The mountains which separate Saxony from 
Bohemia descend gently on the Saxon or northerti 
side, but are steep on the Bohemian or southern 
side; Charpent, p. 75. The southern declivity is 
to the northern as six to two, 2d Bergm. Journ; 
1792, p. 384 and 385. 

7. The mountains which separate Silesia from 
Bohemia run nearly from E. to W. yet are steepet 
on the northern or Silesian side than on the oppo- 
site Bohemian; Assemanni Silesia, 335. Such 
branches as run from N.E. to S.W. have their west 
ern covered with primordial strata,’ and conse 
quently less steep; 4. New Rez. p. 157. 

8. The Meissener in Hessia is steeper on the N, 
and E. sides which face the Warra, than on the 
south and western; 1. Bergm. Journ. 1789, p. 272. 

9. The mountains of the Hartz and Habichts- 
wald are steep on the south and gentle on the 
northern sides, Foster, § 46, 

10. The Pyrenees, which run from E. to W. are 
steeper on the southern or Spanish side; Carbo- 
nieres, XIII. 

11. The mountains of Crim Tartary are gentle 
on the northern and steep on the southern sides; 


_ Foster, ibid. 


In Asia, 
12. The Ourals, which stretch from N. to S; 
are far steeper on the western than on the southern 


sides; Herman Geologie, p. 90, and ad Ural Bés- 
chreib. p. 389. . 
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13. The mountain of Armenic to the west of 
the Ourals is steep on its E. and N. sides, but gentle 
on the southern and western; 1. Pallas Voy. 
Pp. 277- 

4, The Altaischan mountains are steep on their 

southern and western sides, but gentle on the north- 
ern and eastern; Foster, ibid. and Herman 2d. Ural 
Beschreib. p. 390, in the note. 

15. So also are the mountains of Caucasus, 3d. 
Schrift. Berl. Geselsch. 471. - 

16. The mountains of Kamskatska are steep on 
the eastern sides, Pallas, 1 Act. Petropol. 1777, 
Pp. 43. 

17. The Ghauts in the Indian peninsula are 
steep on the western sides. 

18. The mountains of Syria which run from N. 
» to S. skirting the Mediterranean, are said to be 
steeper on the western side facing the Mediter- 
ranean; 4. La Metherie, p. 380. 


, 


In America. 


The Cordelieres run from N. to S. their western 
flanks towards the Pacific are steep, their eastern 
descend gradually. 

In Guiana there is a chain of mountains that 
run from E. to W. their southern flanks are steep, 
their northern gentle; Voyages de Condamine, 
p. 140. 

To assign the causes of this almost universal al- 
lotment of unequal declivities to opposite points, 
and why the greatest are directed to the west and 
south, and the gentlest on the contrary to the east 
and north, it is necessary to consider, 

t.. That all mountains were formed while cover- 
ed. with water. 

2. That the earth was universally covered with 
water at two different zras, that of the creation, and 
that of the Noachian deluge. ~ 

3- That in the first era we must distinguish two 
different periods, that which preceded the appear- 


ance of dry land, and that which succeeded the, 


creation of fish, but before the sea had been reduced 
nearly to its preseet level; during the former, the 
primeval mountains were formed, and during the 
last, most of the secondary mountains and strata 
were formed. 

4. That all mountains extend either from E. to 
W. or from N. to S. or in some intermediate direc- 
tion between these cardinal points, which need not 
be particularly mentioned here, as the same species 
of reasoning must be applied to them as to those 
to whose aspect they approach most. 

These preliminary circumstances being noticed, 
we are next to observe that during the first cra, 
this vast mass of water moved in two general di- 
rections,. at right angles with each other, the one 
from E. to W. which needs not to be proved, being 
the course of tides which still continue, but were 
in that ocean necessarily stronger and higher than 
at present: the other from N. to S. the water tend- 
ing to those vast abysses then formed in the vicinity 
of the south pole, as shewn in my former essays. 
Before either motion could be propagated, a consi- 
derable time must have elapsed. 

Now the primeval mountains formed at the 
commencement of the first zra, and before this 
double direction of the waters took place, must have 
opposed a considerable obstacle to the motion of 
that fluid in the sense that crossed that of the di- 
rection of these mountains. _Thus the mountains 
that stretch from N. to S. must have opposed the 
motion of the waters from E.-to W. this opposition 
diminishing the motion of that fluid disposed it to 
suffer the earthy particles with which in those early 


periods it must have been impregnated, to crystal= 
lize or be deposited on these eastern flanks, and 
particularly on those of the highest mountains, for 
over the lower it could easily pass; these depositions 
being incessantly repeated at heights gradually di- 
minishing as the level of the waters gradually low- 
ered, must have rendered the eastern declivities or 
descent gentle, gradual, and moderate, while the 
western sides receiving no such accessions from 
depositions, must have remained steep and craggy. 

Again, the primeval mountains that run from 
E. to W. by opposing a similar resistance to the 
course of the waters from N. to S. must have occa- 
sioned similar depositions on the northern sides of 
these mountains against which these waters im- 
pinged, aud thus smoothed them. 

Where mountains intersect each other in an ob- 
lique direction, the N.E. side of one range being 
contiguous to the S. W. flanks of another range, 
there the afflux of adventitious particles on the 
north-east side of the one must have frequently 
extended to the S. W. side of the other, particularly 
if that afflux were strong and copious; thus the 
Erzgebirge of Saxony, which run from W. to E. 
have their N.E. sides contiguous to the S. W. side 


of the Riesengebirge that separate Silesia from Bo- . 


hemia, and hence these latter are covered with the 
same beds of gneiss, &c. as the northern sides of 
the Saxon, and thereby are rendered smooth and 


gentle comparatively to the opposite side, which 


being sheltered, remains steep and abrupt, which 
explains the seventh observation. 

The causes here assigned explain why the cover= 
ing of adventitious strata on the highest mountains 
is generally thinnest at the greatest height, and 
thickest towards the foot of the mountain; for the 
‘bulk of the water that contained the adventitious 


particles being proportioned to its depth, and the © 


mass of earthy particles with which it was charged 
being proportioned to the bulk of water that con- 
tained them, it is plain, that as the height of water 
gradually decreased, the depositions from it on the 
higher parts of the mountains must have been less 
copious than on the lower, where they must have 
been oftener repeated. 

Hence, 2. granitic mountains, generally the most 
ancient, frequently have their northern or eastern 
sides covered with strata of gneiss or micaceous 
shistus, and this often with argillite, or primeval 
sand-stone, or lime-stone, these being either of: 
somewhat later formation or longer suspendible in 
water. 


Hence, 3. different species of stone are often found 


at different heights of-the same flank of a moun- 
tain, according as the water which conveyed these 
species happened to be differently impregnated at 
different heights; during its first era its depositions 
formed the primitive stony masses, but after the 
creation of fish, lime-stone, sand-stone, farcilites, 
and secondary argillites, in which piscine remains 
are found, were deposited. But during the second 
era, viz. that of the Noachian deluge, by reason of 
the violence and irregularity of its aggression, the 
depositions were more miscellaneous and are found 
at the greatest heights; yet in general they may 
well be distinguished by the remains of land ani- 


_ tals, or of vegetables, or of both, which they pre- 


sent in their strata (or at least by the impressions 
of vegetables which they bear) as these must have 
been conveyed after the earth had been inhabited, 
But mountains regularly stratified bearing such re- 
mains, for instance the carboniferous, cannot be 
deemed to have been formed in a period so tumul- 
tuous. During this deluge the waters also held a 
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@ifferent course, proceeding at first from south to 
north, and afterwards in both opposite directions. 

Hence, and from various contingent local causes, 
as partial inundations, earthquakes, volcanos, the 
erosion of rivers, the elapsion of strata, disintigra- 
tion, the disruption of the lofty mounds by which 
many lakes were anciently hemmed in, several 
changes were produced in particular countries that 
may at first sight appear, though in reality they 
are not, exceptions to the operations of the general 
causes already stated. 

Thus the mountains of Kamskatska had their 
eastern flanks torn and rendered abrupt by the ir- 
ruption of the general deluge, probably accompa- 
nied by earthquakes. And thus the Meissener had 
its E. and N. flanks undermined by the river Warra, 
as Werner has shewn; thus the eighth and six- 
teenth observations are accounted for, as is the 
thirteenth, by the vast inundations so frequent in 
this country, 1 Pallas; p. 172, which undermined or 
corroded its E. side, while the western were smooth- 


_ ed by the calcareous depositions from the numerous 


rivers in its vicinity,  _ 

Hence, 4. we see why on different sides of lofty 
mountains different species of stones are found, as 
Pallas and Saussure have observed, 2 Sauss. § 981, 
a circumstance which Saussure imagined alimost 
inexplicable, but which Dolomieu has since hap- 
pily explained, by shewing that the current which 
conveyed the calcarcous. substances to the north- 
ern, eastern, and north-eastern sides of the Alps, for 
instance, was stopped by the height of these moun- 
tains, and thus prevented from conveying them to 
the southern sides, and thus the north-eastern sides 
were rendered more gentle than the opposite, 3. 
New Rotz. p. 425, conformably to the theory here 
given. . 

Hence, §. where several lofty ridges run parallel 
to each other, it must frequently happen that the 
external should intercept the depositions that do 
not surmount them, and thus leave the internal 
ridges steep on both sides. 

Hence, 6. low granitic or other primitive hills 
are frequently uncovered by adventitious strata on 
all sides, as at Phanet in the county of Donegal, or 
gare covered on all sides; the impregnated waters 
either easily passing over them, or stagnating upon 
them, according to the greater or less rapidity of 
its course, and the obstacles it met with. 

The twofold motion of the ancient ocean is no- 
ticed both by Ruffon and Bergman, but neither of 
them have deduced from it the true explanation of 
the phenomena of which we, here treat: Buffon 
attributes the formation of secondary mountains to 
deposition or sediments from the sea after the ex- 


istence of fish, 1. Epoques, p. 143, in 8vo. which - 


he says invested the bases of mountains without 
noticing any distinction of sides, p. 144 and 170, 
He thinks these sediments were equally conveyed 
from both poles towards the equator, for it is the 
equatorial regions that he thinks those mighty ca- 


_ verns opened, towards which the primitive ocean 
_ Was impetuously borne and in which it was in- 


gulphed, p. 181, 182, and 183. If so, similar de- 


_ Clivities should be formed on the southern as on 
a the northern sides of mountains, which is contrary 


to the observed facts, His explanation of the east- 
€m and western declivities is defective and errone- 


_ us, for hegttributes the abruptness of the western 
_ Sides to the erosion of the coasts on that side (an 


erosion that exists only in fancy) and the smooth- 

ness of the eastern to the gradual desertion and re- 

treat of the sea on that side Pp. £84 and 185, a ree 
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treat equally fictitious, as De Luc has well shewn, 
Whereas since the general motion of the sea is from 
E, to W. if the erosion were of either side it should 
rather be on the eastern than on the western; be- 
,Sides, if the gentle declivities of the eastern sides ‘of 
mountains arose from the gradual retreat ef the S€a, 
the petrifactions of the secondary mountains thus. 
formed should consist of such shell-fish as inhabit 
shallow seas or shores, whereas they consist chiefly 
of those called pelagic, which inhabit the greatest 
depths. | 

With respect to the eastern and western declivie 
ties, Mr. Bergman's account of the origin of their 
inequality agrees exactly with mine, 2. Bergm, 
Erdeklotet ’§ 183 and 187, but he fails in account- 
ing for the inequality of the northern and southern, 

for he supposes the course of the water to tend 
equally from both poles towards the equator, which 
would render the depositions equal on both sides, 
_ Which is contrary to observation. 

Mountains (Height of). 
METER, 

Mountains (White). See New Hames 
SHIRE. ‘ 

Mountains oF tHE Moon, a chain of 
mountains in Africa, extending themselves be- 
tween Abyssinia and Monomotapa, and re- 

ceiving the above denomination from their 
great height. : 

Mountains oF THE Lrows, also in 
Africa, divide Nigritia from Guinea, and exa 
tend as far as Ethiopia. They were styled by 
the ancients the mountains of God, on account 
of their being greatly subject to thunder and 
lightning. 

Mountain oF Forty-pays, a moun- 
tain of Judea, situated in the plain of Jericha 
to the north of that city, According to the 
Abbe Mariti’s description, the summit oft is 
covered neither with shrubs, turf, nor earth; 
it consists almost entirely of a solid thass of 
white marble, the surface of which is become 
yellow by the injuries of the air, 

Mo‘unTatn. a. (montanus, Latin,) Found 
on the mountains ; pertaining to the mountains; 
growing on the mountains (Shakspeare). 

Mounrain-asH, in botany. SeeSorsus, 

MounrTAINn-BLUE, in mineralogy,’ Seg 
Currum. 

MounTAIN-BUTTER, 


See Baros 


See ALUMEN. 


MounTAin-cork, in mineralogy. See 
ASBESTOs. . 
MouNTAIN-FLAX, in mineralogy, See 


ASBESTOS, 

MOUNTAIN-GREEN, in mineralogy, See 
CurRrum. 

MounTAIN-LEATHER, in mineralogy, 
See ASBESTOS. ' 

MounTAIn-woop, in mineralogy, Seg 
ASBESTOS. 

MOUNTAINEER. s, (from mountain.) 
1, An inhabitant of the mountains (Bentley), 
2, A savage; afreebooter ; a rustic (Milton). 

_ MO'UNTAINET. s. (from mountain.) A 
hillock ; a small mount (Sidney). 

MO’UNTAINOUS, a. (from mountain.) 
1, Hilly; full of mountains (Burnet). @. 
Large ag. mountains ; huge (Prior): 3. Ine 
habiting mountains (Bacon). 


MOU 

MO'UNTAINOUSNESS. s. State of being 
full of mountains (Brerewood). 

MO’/UNTANT. a. (montant, Fr.) Rising 
on high (Shakspeare). 

MO'UNTEBANK. s. (monéare in banco, 
Italian.) 1. A doctor that mounts:a bench in 
the market, and boasts his infallible remedies 
and cures (Hudibras). 2. Any boastful and 
false pretender (Shaks.). 

To Mo’unTEBANK. ». a. (from the noun.) 
To cheat by false boasts or pretences (Shak- 
speare). 

MO/UNTENANCE. s. Amount of a thing 
in space: obsolete (Spenser). 

MO/’UNTER. s. (from meunt.) One that 
mounts (Drayfon). 

MO'UNTY. s. (montée, French.) The rise 
of a hawk (Sidney). 

To MOURN. v. n. (munnan, Saxon.) 1. 
To grieve; to be sorrowful (Bacon). 
weai the habit of sorrow (Pope). 3. To pre- 
serve appearance of grief (Samuel). 

To Mourn. v. a. 1. To grieve for; to la- 
ment (dddison). 2, To utter in a sorrowful 
manner (Milton). 

MOURNE. s. (morne, Fr.) The round end 
of a staff; the part of a lance to which the 
steel part is fixed (Sidney). 

MO’'URNER. s. (from mourn.) 1. One that 
mourns; one that erieves (Shaksp.). 2. One 
who follows a funeral in black (Dryden). 3. 
Something used at funerals (Dryden). + 

MO’'URNFUL. a. (mourn and full.) 1. 
Having the appearance of sorrow (Dryden). 
2, Causing sorrow (Shakspeare). 3. Sorrow- 
ful; feeling sorrow (Prior). 4, Betokening 
sorrow ; expressive of prief (Shakspeare). 

MO/URNFULLY. ad. Sorrowfully ; with 
sorrow (Shakspeare). 

MO’URNFULNESS. s. (from mournful.) 
1. Sorrow; grief. 2. Show of grief; appear- 
ance of sorrow. 

MO’URNING. s. (from mourn.) 1. La- 
mentation ; sorrow (Esdras). 2. The dress of 
sorrow (Dryden). 

MourninG, a particular dress or habit 
worn Lo signify grief on some melancholy oc- 
casion, particularly the death of friends or of 
great public characters. The modes of mourn- 
ing are various in different countries ; as also 
are the colours that obtain for that end. In 
Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning is 
black ;' in China, it is white; in Turkey, blue 
or violet; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethiopia, 
brown: White obtained formerly in Castile 
on the death of their princes. Havers ob- 


serves, that the last time it was used was in. 


1498, at thedeath of prince John, Each peo- 
ple pretend to have their reasons for the parti- 
cular colour of their mourning: white is sup- 

osed to denote purity; yellow, that death is 
the end of human hopes, in regard that leaves 
when they fall, and flowers when they fade, 


become yellow; brown denotes the earth, ’ 


whither the dead return; black, the privation 


of life, as being the privation of light; blue: 


expresses the happiness which it is hoped the 
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deceased does enjoy; and purple or violet, sore. 
row on the one side; and hope on the other, as 
being a mixture of black and blue. 

MourniInG, among the ancients, was ex- 
pressed various ways. Amongst the Jews, on 
the death of their relations or intimate friends, 
grief or mourning was signified by weeping, 
tearing their clothes, smiting their breasts, or 
tearing them with their nails, pulling or cut. 
ting off their hair and beards, walking softly, 
i, e. bare-foot, lying upon the ground, fasting, 
or eating upon the ground.’ They kept them- 
selves close shut up in their houses, covered 
their faces, and abstained from all work, even 
reading the law, and saying their usual prayers. 
They neither dressed themselves, nor made 
their beds, nor shaved themselves, nor cut their 
nails, nor went into the bath, nor saluted any 
body : so that sulkiness seems to have been an 
indication of sorrow ; and dirtiness, of distress. 
The time of mourning among the Jews was 
generally seven days: though this was length- 
ened or shortened according to circumstances ; 
but thirty days were thought sufficient upon 
the severest occasions. The different periods 
of the time of mourning required different de- 
grees of grief, and different tokens of it. 

The Greeks, on the death of friends, showed 
their sorrow by secluding themselves from all 
gaiety, entertainments, games, public solemni- 
ties, the enjoyment of wine, and the delights 
of music. They sat in gloomy and solitary 
places, stripped themselves of all external orna- 
ments, put on a coarse black stuff by way of 
mourning, tore their hair, shaved their heads, 
rolled themselves in the dust and mire, sprinkled 
ashes on their heads, smote their breasts with 
their palms, tore their faces, and frequently 
cried out-with a lamentable voice and drawling 
tone, reiterating the interjection, ¢, «, ¢, 2; hence 
funeral lamentations were called Earyo. If 
they appeared. in public during the time of 
mourning, they had a veil threwn over their 
faces and heads. During the funeral proces- 
sion, certain persons called eZeey or Spynvwy march. 
ed before, and sung melancholy strains called 
ONGPUPLAGE 5 bLARLAOL, CuLyOL and caidve. These yocal 
mourners sung thrice during the procession 
round the pile and round the grave. Flutes 
were also used to heighten the solemnity. At 
the funerals of soldiers, their fellow-soldiers who 
attended, as a testimony of their affliction, held 
their shields, their spears, and the rest of their 
armour, inverted. 

As to the tokens of private grief among the 
Romans, they were the same as those already 
observed as customary amongst the Greeks, 
Black or dark-brown were the colours of the 
mourning habits worn by the men; they were 
also common to the women. The mourning 
of the emperors at first was black. In the 
time of Augustus, the women wore white 
veils, and the rest of their dress black. From 
the time of Domitian’ they wore nothing but 
white habits, without any ornaments of gold, 
jewels, or pearls. The men let their hair and 
beards grow, and wore no wreaths of flowers . 
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on their heads while the days of mourning 
continued. ‘The longest time of mourning 
was ten months: this was Numa’s establish- 
‘ment, and took in his whole year. For a wi- 
dow to marry during this time was infamous, 
Mourning was not used for children who died 
under three years of age. From this age to ten 
they mourned as many months as the child was 
years old. A remarkable victory, or other 
happy event, occasioned the shortening of the 
time of mourning: the birth of a child, or the 
aitainment of any remarkable honour in the 
family, certain feasts in honour of the gods, or 
the consecration of a tem ple, had the same 
effect. After the battle at Canne, the com- 
monwealth decreed that mourning should not 
be worn for more than thirty days, that the loss 
might be forgot as soon as possible.’ When 
public magistrates died, or persons of great note, 
also when any remarkable calamity happened, 
all public meetings were intermitted, all places 
of concourse were shut up, and the whole city 
put on a face of sorrow. ‘This also was the cus- 
tom of Athens, and was even observed upon the 
death of Socrates, not long after he had been 
sentenced to death by their judges. 

MO’URNINGLY, ad. (from mourning.) 
With the appearance of sorrowing (Shaksp.). 

MOURZOUK, a city of Africa, and capital 
ef the kingdom of Fezzan, situated on the 
banks of a small river, and well supplied with 
water by a multitude of wells and springs. It 
is surrounded by a high wall, which not only 
furnishes the means of defence, but affords to 
the government an opportunity of collecting, 
at its three gates, a tax on all goods (though 
provisions are exempted) that are brought for 
the supply of its people. Being formerly built 
with stone, it still retains the appellation of 
a Christian town, and the medley which it pre- 
sents to the eye, of the vast ruins of ancient 
buildings, and of the humble cottages of earth 
and sand, that form the dwellings of its present 
Arab inhabitants, is singularly grotesque and 
strange: 262 miles S. Mesurata, and 940 N.E, 
Tombucto. Lon. 15.5 E. Lat. 27. 20N. 

MOUSE. plural mice. s. (muy, Sax.) The 
smallest of all beasts; a little animal haunting 
houses and corn-fields (Derham): 

To Mouse. v. n. (from the noun.) To catch 
mice (Shakspeare). 

Mouvsg, in mastiology. See Mus. 
- Movse-zar, in botany. See Hizracnium. 

Movusz-ratt. See Mvosurus. 

Mousz (Dor), See Myoxus, 

Mouse (Shrew). See Sorex. 

MO'USEHUNT. s. (mouse and hunt.) 
Mouser; one that hunts mice (Shakspeare). 

MO'USE-HOLE. s. (mouse and hole.) 
“Small hole (Stilling fleet). 

MO’USER. s. (from mouse.) One that 
_ gatches mice (Swift). 

MO’USE-TRAP. s. (mouse and trap.) A 
snare ot gin in which mice are taken (Hale). 

MOJSTACHE, in mastiology. See Srmra. 
___MOUSUL, or Mosut, a town of Asiatic 
‘Turkey, ‘a the province of Diarbekir, situated 
an a plain, on the west bank of the Tigtis, sur- 
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rounded with walls and ditches, and defended 
with a castle.’ Almost all the houses are built 
of stone; the Tigris is deep and rapid, and is 
crossed by a bridge of boats. The air.is healthy 


‘in spring, hot in summer, feverish in autumn, 


and inconveniently cold in winter. The in- 
habitants consist of Arabians, Turks, Persians, 
and Curds, all which languages are spoken. 
The Mahometans pay great respect to the tomb 
of one Dscherdschis, or George, whom they call 
a prophet. The Nestorian patriarch of Syria 
resides at Elkasch, near the town, where also 
are found many Christians, Arminians, Greeks, 
and Maronites. This city is not so flourishing 
as it has been; however, the inhabitants carry 


.on considerable manufactures of cotton. Mer- 


chandize from India is brought hither by the 
way of Bassora, aud European goods by the way 
of Aleppo: 240 miles E. Aleppo, and 480° 
W.N.W. Ispahan, Lon. 41, 15 E, Lat. 35. 
40 N. 

MOUTH. s, (mu%, Sax.) 1. The aperture 


‘in the head of any animal at which the food is 


received (Locke). 2. The opening; that at 
which any thing enters; the entrance( Arbuth. pa 
$. The instrument of speaking (L’ Estrange), 
4. A speaker; a rhetorician ;— the principal 
orator (Addison). 5, Cry; voice (Dryden), - 
6. Distortion of the mouth; wry face (Add.). 
7. Down sn the Mout. Dejected; clouded 
in the countenance (L’Estrange). 

Moura. (os.) In anatomy, The cavity 
of the mouth is well known, The parts 
which constitute it are the common integu- 
ments, the lips, the muscles of the upper and 
under jaw, the palate, two alveolar arches, the 
gums, the tongue, the cheeks, and salival 
glands. ‘The bones of the mouth are the two 
superior maxillary, two palatine, the lower 
jaw, and thirty-two teeth. The arteries of 
the external parts of the mouth are branches 
of the infra-orbital, inferior alveolar, and facial 
arteries, ‘he veins empty themselves into the 
external jugulars. The nerves aré branches 
from the fifth and seventh pair. The use of 
the mouth is for mastication, speech, respita~ 
tion, deglutition, suction, and taste, 

Derham observes, that the mouth in the 
several species of animals is nicely adapted to 
the uses of such a part, and well sized and 
shaped for the formation of speech, the gather- 
ing and receiving of food, the catching of prey, 
&e. In some creatures it is wide and large, 
in others little and narrow ; in some it is formed 
with a deep incisure into the head, for the bet- 
ter catching and holding of prey, and more 
easy communication of hard, large, and troublee 
some food; and in others with a shorter jn- 
cisure, for the gathering and holding of herbae 
ceous food. In birds it is neatly shaped for 
piercing the air; hard and horny, to supply the 
want of teeth ; hooked in the rapacious kind, 
to catch and hold their prey; long and slender 
in those that have their food to grope for in 
moorish places; and broad and long in those - 
that satel for itin the mud. Nor is the mouth 
less remarkable in insects: in some it is forcie 
pated, to catch, hold, and tear es prey; in 
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- others aculeated, to pierce and wound animals 
and suck their blood ; in others, strongly rigid, 
with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and scrape out 
their food, carry burdens, perforate the earth, 
nay the hardest wood, and even stones them- 
selves, for houses and nests for their young. 

Mourn, in botany, the opening of the 
tube in the coro], 


Mout, in the manage. The external 


parts of the mouth are the lips, the beard, the 


end of ie nose, being a continuation of the 
upper Dp, and the chin. The internal parts 
are the bars, the tongue, the channel, the pa- 
Tate, and the teeth. | 

“The mouth of a horse should be moderate in 
size; for when too wide, we find much 
difficulty to bit a horse, so as that he may not 
swallow it, as the term is: and, if he have 
a little mouth, it will be difficult to get the 
mouth of the bit rightly fixed in it. 

To have a good mouth, a horse should have 
a. well-raised neck ; and if it be somewhat 
large and thick, it ought to be at least well 
turned. But if his jaw-bones be too close, 
and he have also a short and thick neck, so 
that he cannot place his head right, his having 
a good mouth will avail but little. 

‘The compliance and obedience of a horse is 
owing, partly, to the tender or quick sense of 
his mouth, which makes him afraid of being 
hurt by the bit; and partly by his natural dis- 

osition and inclination to obey. The mouth 
is called sensible, fine, tender, light, &c., Some 
horses have so fine a mouth, that they stop if 
the horseman does but bend his body behind, 
and raise his hand, without staying for the pull 
or check of the bridle. 

1. A mouth is said to be fixed and certain, 
‘when a horse does not chack or beat upon the 
hand. ; 

2, A false mouth, is a mouth that is not at 
all sensible, though the paris look well, and 
are ail well formed. 

'3. A mouth ofa full appui, or rest upon 
the hand, is one that has not the. tender 
nice sense of some fine mouths, but never- 
theless has a fixed and certain rest, and suffers 
a hand that is a little hard, without chacking 
or beating upon the hand, without bearing 
down or resisting the bit, insomuch that he 
will bear a jerk of the bridle without being 
much moved. — ; 

’ For the army, provide a horse with a mouth 
that bears a full rest upon the hand; for, if 
you take one of a tender mouth, and another 

orse tun against him in a fight, he will be 

apt to rise upon his hind-feet, which a horse. 
of a harder mouth would not do. ’ 
4. A mouth that bears more than a full rest. 
upon the hand, implies a horse that does not 
obey but with great difficulty. You will rea- 
dily stop such a horse, for his mouth is above 
‘a fall appui upon the hand. 

To Mout. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
epeak big; to speak in a strong and loud voice; 
to vociferate (Addison), Y, 

To MouTu. v.a. 1. Toutter witha voice: 
affectedly big (Shakspeare), 2. To chew; 


sto eat (Shakspeare). 
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3. To seize in the 
mouth (Dryden). 4. To form by the mouth 
(Brown). . 

~ MO/'UTHED. a. (from mouth.) Furnished 
with a mouth (Pope). 

~MO/’UTH-FRIEND s. (mouth and friend.) 


One who professes friendship without intend 


ing it (Shakspeare). 

MO'UTHEUL. si (mouth and full.) 1. 
What the mouth contains at once. .2. Any 
proverbially small quantity’ (L’ Estrange). 
~ MO’UTH-HONOUR. s. (mouth and ho-= 
nour.) Civility outwardly expressed without 
sincerity (Shakspeare). 

MO/UTHLESS. a. (from mouth.). Bein 
without a mouth. a 

MOUTH-PIECE. A little silver or brass 
appendage inserted at the end of the tube of a 
French-horn, or trampet, to receive the pres- 
sure of the lips in performance. 

MOW. s. (mope, Saxon, a heap.) A loft 
or chamber where hay or corn is laid up 
(Tusser). 

To Mow. v. n. (from the noun.) To put 
in a mow. ay 

To Mow. v. a. preter. mowed, part. mown. 
(mapan, Saxon.) 1. To cut with a scythe 
(Spenser). 2. To cut down with speed and 
violence (Shakspeare). 

To Mow. wv. n. To gather the harvesé 
(Waller). kiegn 

ow. s. (moué, French.) Wry mouth ; 
distorted face (Shakspeare). a ee 

To Mow. ». n. (from the noun.) To make 
mouths; to distort the face (Ascham)..- 

To MO'WBURN. v. n. (mow and burn.). 
To ferment and heat in the mow for want of 
being dry (Mortimer). 

MOWEE, one of the Sandwich islands 
discovered by Captain Cook, is 162 miles in. 
circumference. A low isthmus divides it into 
two circular peninsulas, of which the eastern 
is double the size of the western. The moun-, 
tains in both rise to an exceeding great height, 
and may be seen at the distance of more than 
30 leagues. The northern shores, like those 
of Owyhee, afford no soundings, and the coun- 
try presents the same appearance of verdure and, . 
fertility. Near the west point of the smaller 
peninsula is a spacious bay, with a sandy beach 
shaded with cocoa-nut trees, The country, 
behind has a most romantic appearance, the 
hills rising almost perpendicularly in, a great 
variety of peaked forms; and their steep sides 
and deep chasms, between them are covered 
with trees, The tops of these hills are entirely 
bare, and of a reddish-brown colour. es. 
number of inhabitants are computed at about. 
65,000. Lon. 175. 56.W. Lat. 20. 53 N. 

MOWER. s. (from mow.) One who cuts. 
with a scythe. : 

MOXA JAPONICA. (Moxa, Japanese.). 
A soft lanuginous. substance, prepared in 
Japan, from the young leaves of a species of 
mugwort, by beating them when thoroughly - 
dried, and rubbing them betwixt the hands, 
till only the fine fibres are left. Moxa is, 
celebrated in the eastern countries, for’ pres. 


ye 


' at is too difficult,” 
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®énting 4nd curing many disorders, by being 
burnt on the skin; a little cone of it is ahi 
tipon the part, previously moistened, and set on 
fire on the top, burns down with a temperate 
and glowing heat, and produces a dark-coloured 
spot, the ulceration of which is promoted by 
be Sh little garlic, and the ulcer either 

ealed up when the eschar separates, or kept 
funning for a length of time, as different 
circumstances may require, See ARTE- 

MISIA. eae 

MOYLE. See Mute. i 

MOZART (Wolfgang), the celébrated 
German musician, was born at Salzburg in 
the year 1756. His father was also a musician 
of some eminence. 

At the age of three years, young Mozart, 
attending to the lessons which his sister, then 
seven years old, was receiving at the harpsi- 
chord, became captivated with harmony ; 
and when she had left the instrument, he 
would instantly place himself at it, find the 
thirds, sound them with the liveliest joy, and 
employ whole hours at the exercise. His 
father, urged by such early and striking indi- 
cations of genius, immediately began to teach 
him some Fittle airs; and soon perceived that 
his pupil improved even beyond the hopes he 
had formed of him. Half an hour was gene- 
rally sufficient for his acquiring a minuet or a 
little song, which, when once learned, he 
would of himself perform with taste and ex- 
pression. 

_ At the age of six years he had made such a 
progress as to be able to compose short pieces 
for the harpsichord, which his father was 
obliged to Gommit to paper for him. From 
that time nothing made any impression upon 
him but harmony; and infantine amusements 
lost all their attractions unless music had a 
sharein them. He advanced from day to day, 
not by ordinary and insensible degrees, but 
with a rapidity which hourly excited new 
surprise in his parents—the happy witnesses of 
his progress. 

His father returning home one day with a 
stranger, found little Mozart with a pen in his 
hand. ‘* Whatare you writing?” said he. ** A 
concerto for the harpsichord,” replied the child. 
«* Let us see it (rejoined the father); itisa 
marvellous concerto without doubt.” He then 
took the paper, and saw nothing at first but a 
mass of notes mingled with blots of ink by the 
mal-address of the young composer, who, un-, 
skilled in the management of the pen, had 
dipped it too freely in the ink; and having 
blotted and smeared his paper, had endeavour- 


‘ed to make out his ideas with his fingers; but 


on a closer examination, his father was lost in 
wonder; and his eyes delighted and flowing 
with tears, became rivetted to the notes. “ See 
(exclaimed he to the stranger) how just and re- 
gular it all is! but it is impossible to play it; 
*« Tt is a concerto (said the 
child), and must be practised till one can play 
it. Hear how this part goes.” He then sat 


dowi to perform it ; but was not able to exe-, 


cute the passages with sufficient fluency to do 
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justice to his own ideas. Extraordinary as his 
manual facility was universally allowed to be 
for his age, it did not keep pace with the pro- 
gress of his knowledge and invention. Such 
an instance of intellectual advancement, ina 
child only six years of age, is so far out of the 
common road of nature, that we can only con- 
template the fact with astonishment, and acs 
knowledge, that the possible rapidity of mental 
maturation is not to be calculated. 

In the year 1762, his father took him and his 

sister to Munich, where he performed a con- 
certo before the elector, which excited the ad» 
miration of the whole court: nor was he less 
applauded at Vienna, where the emperor called 
him the little sorcerer. __ 
_ His father gave him lessons only on the 
harpsichord ; but he privately taught himself 
the violin; and his command of the instru- 
ment afforded the elder Mozart the utmost sur- 
prise, when he one day at a concert took a se- 
cond violin, and acquitted himself with more 
than passable address, ‘rue genius sces no 
obstacles. It will not therefore excite our 
wonder, if his constant success ia whatever he 
attempted begot an unbounded confidence 
in his own powers; he had even the lauda- 
ble hardihood to undertake to qualify him-~ 
self for the first violin, and did not long 
remain short of the necessary proficiency. 

He had an ear so correct, that he felt the 
most minute discordancy; and such,a fond- 
ness for study, that it was frequently neces- 
sary to take him by force from the instru- 
ment, ‘This love of application never dimi« 
nished. He every day passed a considerable 
time at his harpsichord, and generally prac- 
tised till a late hour at night, Another cha-, 
racteristical trait of real genius; always full of 
its object, and lost asit were in itself. 

In the year 1763 he made, with his father 
and sister, his first grand musical journey. He 
visited. Paris; and was heard by the French, 
court in the chapel-royal at Versailles, where 
his talent on the organ was admired even 
more than on the harpsichord. At Paris the. 
musical travellers gave two concerts, which 
procured them the highest reputation, and the 
distinction of public portraits. dt was here 
that a set of sonatas for the harpsichord, some 
of his earliest compositions, were engraved and 
published. } . phen 3 

from Paris they went to London, where 
they also gave two concerts, consisting of sym- 
phonies composed by young Mozart, who even 
at that early age sang also with much expres- 
sion, and practised publicly with his sister. 
Mozart played already at sight, and in a cons 
cert, at which the king was one of his audi- 
tors, a bass being placed before him as a ground,, 
immediately applied to it a most beautiful, 
melody. ‘Those who are best. acquainted, 


with the extent of such a task will be the 


most astonished at such mature eee 
with the intricacies of the science, and such. 
prompt and ready invention in so juvenile a 
mind. 


From London, where Mozart also published” 


MOZART. 


six sonatas for the harpsichord, the mu- 
sical family went to Holland, thence again to 
France, and in 1766 returned to Salzburg. 
There this extraordinary youth remained more 
than a year in perfect repose; devoting the 
whole of his time to the study of composition, 
the principles of which he scrutinized with the 
depth and penetration of confirmed manhood, 
Emmanuel Bach, Hasse, and Handel, were 
his chief guides and models; though he by no 
means neglected the old Italian masters. 

in 1768 he again visited Vienna, where Jo- 
seph 11. engaged him to set to music a comic 
opera, entitled, La Finta Semplice, which ob- 
tained the approbation of Hasseand Metastasio. 
At the house of the prince of Kaunitz, it often 
happened that the first Italian air which came 
to hand would be given him, that in the pre- 
sence of the company he might add to it ac- 
companiments for numerous instruments ; 
which he would write in the first style of 
excellence, and without the least premeditas 
tion. This is at once a proof with what acute- 
ness of observation he had listened to the mu- 
sic Of the best mastets; how intimate he had 
already rendered himself with the characters, 
capacities, and effects of the different instru- 
ments ; and what skill he had acquired in that 
abstruse art of mixed combination which, 
while it calculates the conjoint effect of 
sounds, as they regard the established laws of 
harmony, accommedates the different parts to 
the scales, tones, and powers of the respective 
instruments by which they are to be executed. 
it was at this time also that, although but 
twelve years of age, he composed the music 
for the consesration of the church of orphans, 
at the performance of which he himself pre- 
sided. \ 

In 1769 Mozart again returned to Salzburg, 
where he became maitre de concert. Not 
having yet seen Italy, in December of the 
same year he set out for that seat of the fine 
arts. ‘Those talents which had already excited 
the admiration of Germany, France, and 
England, now awakened in that land of mu- 
sical taste the most lively enthusiasm. 

{n 1771 he had no sooner given personal 
proofs of his genius, than /a scrittura for the 
following catuival was conferred upon him. 
He visited Bologna, then as famous for har- 
monic excellence as Naples, where the cele- 
brated theorist Martini was amazed to seea 
German boy work and execute the theme of a 
fugue which he presented to him, in the ex- 
traordinary style in which Mozart acquitted 
himself. He next went to Florence. Florence 
even enhanced the eulogiums which Bologna 
had lavished upon him. 

During the holy week he arrived at Rome, 
and assisted at the Miserere in the Sixtine 
chapels which performance is justly considered 
as the ne plus ultra of vocal music. This cir- 
cumstance Claims particular ‘notice, as induc- 
ing a proof of another faculty of his mind, 
only to be equalled by those wonderful powers 
which he had already demonstrated, He was 

prohibited from taking a copy of this Miserere, 


and therefore piqued himself on retaining it ia 
his memory. Having heard it with attention, 
he went home, made out a manuscript from 
recollection, returned the next day to the cha- 


pel, heard the piece a second time, corrected 


the rough draught, and produced a transcript, 
which surprised all Rome. This Miserere 
formed a scorer numerous in its parts, and ex~ 
tremely difficult of execution. His mind had 
embraced and retained the whole! 

He soon after received from the pope the 
order of the gilt spur ; and at Bologna was com- 
plimented, by an unanimous decision, with 
the title of member and master of the Phil- 
harmonic Academy. Asa proof, pro forma, 
of his qualifications for this academical honour, 
a fugue, for four voices, in the church style, 
was required of him, and he was shut up 
alone in his chamber. He completed it in 
half an hour, and received his diploma. This 
evinced that he possessed an imagination 
constantly at his command, and that his mind 
was stored with all the riches of his beloved 
science. 

The opera which he composed for Milan 


was called Mithridates. This piece procured 


him /a scrittura for the grand opera of the 
carnival of 1773, which was his Lucio Sulla. 
At length, after a tour of fifteen months, he 
returned to Salzburg, 

In 1771 Mozart visited Paris; but not re- 
lishing the music of that capital, he soon 
quitted it, and returned to his domestic com- 
forts. In 1781, at the request of the elector of 
Bavaria, he composed the opera of Idomeneo 
for the carnival of that year. The general 
merit of this opera is so great, that it might 
serve alone for the basis of a distinguished res 
putation. At his twenty-fifth year he was in- 
vited to Vienna, where he continued spread- 
ing, as from a centre, the taste of his com- 
positions through all Germany, and the lustre. 
of his name over the whole of Europe, 

Of all the virtuosi of the piano forte who 
then crowded Vienna, Mozart was much the 
most skilful. His finger was extraordinarily 


rapid and tasteful, and the execution of his left 


hand exceeded every thing that had before been 
heard. His touch was replete with delicacy 
and expression ; and the profound study he 
had bestowed on his art, gave his performance 
a style the most brilliant and finished. His 
compositions had a rapid circulation ; and in 
every new piece the connoisseurs were struck 
with the originality of its cast, the novelty of 
the passages, and the energy of the effect. 


Joseph if. solicitous for the perfection of — 


the German opera, engaged Mozart to com- 


_ pose a piece. He accordingly produced L’en- 


levement du Serail; performed for the first 
time in 1782, It excited the jealousy of the 
Italian company, who therefore ventured to 
cabal against it. The emperor, addressing 
himself to the composer, said, ‘It is too fine 
for our ears, my dear Mozart, and most charm- 
ingly crowded with notes.” ‘¢ Precisely what 
it ought to be,” replied the spirited musician, 
who justly suspected that this remark had 
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/ heen suggested to Joseph by the envious Ita- 


lians. ‘* Though I cannot describe, as an au- 
ricular evidence, (says the faithful author of 
the biography), the applauses and the admira- 
tion which this opera produced at Vienna, yet 
J have witnessed the enthusiasm it excited at 
Prague among) aii the connoisseurs, as well as 
among ihose whose ears were less cultivated. 
It was satd, that all which had been heard 
before was not music: it drew the most over- 
flowing audiences: every body was amazed at 
its new traits of harmony, and ‘at passages so 
original, and till then so unheard from wind 
instruments,” 

During the composition of this opera, he 
married Mademoiselle Weber, a distinguished 
virtuosa; and the piece was supposed to owe 
to this felicitous ciréumstance much of that 
endearing character, that tone of tenderness, 
and that expression of the softer passions, 
which form its principal aturactions. 

The Marriage of Figaro, which was in 
the highest repute at all the theatres, was in 
the. year 1787 transformed into an italian 
opera; and Mozart, at the instance of the 
emperor, set it to music. ‘This piece was 
highly received every where, and kept posses- 
sion of the theatre at Prague during almost 
the whole of the winter in which it first 
appeared: numerous extracts were made from 
it, and the songs and dances of Figaro were 
vociferated in the streets, the gardens, and the 
taverns. Mozart came that very winter to 
Prague, and performed in public on the piano 
forte. His auditors at all times listened to him 
with admiration ; but whenever he played ex- 
tempore, and indulged the spontaneous and 
uninterrupted sallies of his fancy, which he 
sometimes would for more than half an hour, 
every one was seized with the most enthusiastic 
raptures, and acknowledged the unrivalled re- 
sources of his imagination. About this time 
the manager of the theatre contracted with him 
for the composition of a new opera, which, 
when produced, was called II dissoluto Punito, 
or Don Giovanni. His reputation was now so 
_ exalted, that the Bohemians piqued themselves 
on the circumstance that this opera was com- 

sed for their entertainment. 

But this fame, this great and universal ap- 
plause, had not yet produced to the admired 
artist any solid advantages ; he had obtained 
no place, no settled income ; but subsisted by 
his operas, and the instructions and occasional 
eoncerts which he gave. The profits of these 
proved insufficient for the style which he was 
oblized to support; and his finances became 
much deranged. The critical situation in 
which he now found himself made htm re- 
solve to quit Vienna, and seek an asylum in 
London ; to which metropolis he had often 
been invited: but Joseph nominating him 
compositeur de la chambre, though with a 


very inadequate salary, he was induced to ac- - 


@ept it; and Germany had the advantage of 
retaining him. | 

It islamentable that premature genius too 
garely enjoys a long career: the acceleration 
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of nature in the mental powers seems to hurry 
the progress of the animal ceconomy, and to 
anticipate the regular close of temporal exist- 
ence. 

In the year 1791, Mozart, just after he had 
received the appointment of Maztre de chapelle 
of the church of St. Peter, and when he was 
only thirty-five years of age, paid the last tri- 
bute; and left the world at once to adinire the 
brilliancy and lament the shortness of his 
earthly sojournment. 

Indefatigable, even to his death, he pro- 
duced, during the last few months of his life, 
his three great master-pieces, La Fiutte En- 
chaniée, La Clemence de Titus, and a Re- 
quiem, his last production. La Flutte En- 
chantée was composed for one of the theatres 
at Vienna; and no dramatic olio could ever 
boast a greater success. Every air struck the 
audience with a new and sweet surprise ; and 
the tout ensemble was calculated to afford the 
deepest and most varied impressions. ‘This 
piece had, in fact, so great a number of suc- 
cessive representations, that for a long time it 
was unnecessary to consult the opera-bill ;’ 


which only announced a permanent novelty. 


And the airs selected from it, and repeated 
throughout the empire, as well in the cottage 
asin the palace, and which the echoes have 
resounded in the most distant provinces, fa- 
voured the idea that Mozart had actually the 
design to enchant all Germany with his Flutte 
Enchantée. 

La Clemence de Titus was requested by the 
states of Bohemia for the coronation of Leo- 
pold. The composer began it in his carriage 
during his route to Prague, and finished it in 
eighteen days. 

Some circumstances attending the composi- 
tion of the piece which we have already men- 
tioned as the last effort of his genius, are too 
interesting to be omitted. A short time be- 
fore his death, a stranger came to:him with 
the request that he would compose, as speedily 
as possible, a requiem for a catholic prince, 
who, perceiving himself on the verge of the 
grave, wished, by the execution of such a 
piece, to soothe his mind, and familiarise it to 
the idea of his approaching dissolution, Mo- 
zart undertook the work ; and the stranger de- 
posited with him as a security 400 ducats, 
though the sum demanded was only 200. The 
composer immediately began the work, and 
during its progress felt his mind unusually 
raised and agitated. He becaine at lengii so 
infatuated with his requiem, that he em) loyed 
not only the day, but some hours of the night 
in its composition. One day, while he was 
conversing with Madame Mozart on the sub- 
ject, he declared to her that he could not but 
be persuaded that it was for himself he was 
writing this picee. His wife, distressed at her 
inahility to diaper so melanchely an impres- 
sion, prevailed on him to give her the score. 
He afterwards appearing somewhat tranquil 
lized, and more ‘naster of himself, she returned 
the score to him, and he soon relapsed into bis 


former despondeucy. On the day of bis death . 
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he asked for the requiem, which was accord- 
ingly brought to his bed: ** Was FE not right 


(said he), when I declared that it was for my-. 


self ] was composing this funeral piece?” And 
the tears trickled from his eyes, This produc- 
tion of a man, impressed during its composi- 
tion with a presentiment of his approaching 
death, is unique in its kind, and contains pas- 
sages which have frequently drawn tears from 
the performers. wei 

Only one complaint escaped him during his 
malady; ‘‘ I must quit life (said he), precisely 
at the moment when I could enjoy it free 
from care and’ inquietude ; at the ‘very time 
when, independent of sordid speculations, and 
at liberty to follow my own principles and in- 
clinations, £ should only have to write from 
the impulses of my own heart: and I am torn 
from my family just when in a situation to 
serve it.” Mozart, at the time of his death, 
was.considerably involved:in debt ;-but Vienna 
and Prague disputed the honour of providing 
for his widow and children, 

The countenance of this great master did 
not indicate any thing uncommon. He was 
small of stature; and, except his eyes, which 
were full of fire, there. was nothing to an- 
nounce superiority of talent. His air, unless 
when he was at the harpsichord, was that of 
an absent man. But when he was performing, 
his whole physiognomy became changed: a 
profound seriousness recalled and fixed his 
eyes; and his sentiments were expressdd in 
every movement of his muscles. Never has 
a. musician more successfully embraced the 
whole extent of his art, and shone with 
greater lustre in all itsdepartments. His great 


operas no less than his most simple songs; his ' 


learned symphonies as well as his airy dances— 
all carry the stamp of the richest imagination, 
the deepest sensibility, and the purest taste. All 
his works develope the originality of his genius ; 
and imply a, mind great and exalted; an ima- 


% . . + . r 
gination which strikes out for, itself a new. 


course, He therefore merits to. be ranked with 
that small number of original geniuses, those 
phenomena splendida who form an epoch in 
their art, by carrying it to perfection, or giving 
it an unknown career, 

It is in the employment of wind. instru- 
ments that Mozart displays his greatest powers. 
‘His melody is always simple, natural, and 
fall of force ; and:expresses with precision the 
sentiments and individual situations of his 
personages. He wrote with extraordinary fa- 
cility. La Clemence de Titus, the reader 
will recollect, cost him the study of but eigh- 
teen days; and his requiem, which is equal in 
Jength to an opera, was produced in four 
weeks. It is also worthy of remark, that the 


overture to his Don Giovanni was not begun. 


till the night before the piece was to be per- 
formed. At midnight, after having devoted 
the evening.to amusement, he locked himself 
up in his study, and composed it in a few 
hours. His memory was wonderfully reten- 
tive, as we may judge from his copying by re- 
@ollection the miserere at Rome. But a fact. 


burden (Milton). 


MUC 
equally astonishing is, that, soon discovering 
the eagerness of people to procure his works, 
and fearful they might be pirated; it was his 
constant custom to transeribe from the scores 
of his sonatas only a part for one band, and at 
the public performance to supply the other by: 
memory. 

He very early began to display that trae 
dignity of, an artist which renders bim indifs 
ferent to the praises of those who are unqualis 
fjed to judge. The commendations of the ig- 
norant great he never considered as fame, His. 
hearers, whether the-wealthy or the titled, 
must have acquired some credit for their judgs 
ment before he could be ambitious of their ap- 
plause, Indeed he entertained so just a'sense 
of scientific elevation and importance, that he 
would insist upon respect. And the least: 
noise or idle babble, while he was. at the in- 
strument, excited a displeasure which he was 
too indignant: to conceal. Once, to the ho« 
nour of his feelings, he suddenly rose from his 
seat, and left his inattentive auditory to expes 
rience the keen though silent reproach of ina 
sulted genius. 

His mind: was by no means unlettered; nor 
was it embellished with.one science alone. He 
was master of several languages, and had made 
considerable progress in the mathematics, He. 
was lionest, mild, generous, full of frankness ; 
and with his friends had an air at ence amiaa. 
ble, gay, and free from the least tincture of pes 
dantry. 

Far from viewing with envy the success of 
others, a weakness. too closely interwoven in. 


“the general nature of man, he was always just 


to the talents of his. fellow professors, and. va«. 
lued and respected merit wherever he found: 
it; a.clearer proof of which cannot be adduced: 
than the following circumstance: ata concert, 
where a new piece composed by the celebrated: 
Joseph Haydn was performed, a. certain mu-' 
sician, who never discovered any thing worthy. 
of praise except in his own productions, did: 
not fail to criticise the music ; exclaiming to 
Mozart, ‘* There now! there again! why, 
that is not what I should have done :” ** No; 
neither should (replied Mozart) ; but do you. 
know why ? Because neither you nor I: should: 
have been able to conceive it.” 

MUCA’GE. (from mucus.) Mucilage. 

MUCH. a (mucho, Spanish.) 1. Large: 
in quantity; long in time (Dewé.). 2. Many: 
in number (Shakspeare). 

Mucu. ad. 1. Ina great degree; by far 
(Hebrews). 2. To a certain degree (Mark). 
3. Toa great degree (Baker). 4. Often, or 
long (Granville). 5, Nearly (Temple). - 

UCH. s. 1. A great deal; multitude in. 
number ; abundance. in quantity: (Dryden). 
2. More than enough; a heavy service on 
3. Any assignable quans 
tity or degree (South). 4. An uncommon 
thing; something strange (Tillotson). 5. To- 
make Mucw of. To treat with regard; to 
fondle ; to pamper (Sidney). igh wes at 

Muci at one. Nearly of equal value; of 
equal influence (Dryden). ak | 


MU C 
.MU’CHWHAT. ad. (much and what.) 
Nearly (Atterbury). | ; 

_MU’'CHEL. a. for muckle or michle, (my- 
eel, Saxon.) Much, (Spenser), 


MU’CLD. a. (mucidus, Latin.) Slimy 3. 


musty. 

MU’CIDNESS. s. (from mucid.) Slimi- 
mess; mustiness (Ainsworth). 

MUCILAGE. 
mucus, muct, Latin; der schleime, German.) 
A peculiar secretion from certain organs of 
animals, and vegetables, the chemical proper- 
ties of which are the following: it is insipid, 
highly soluble in water, giving it a thick 
clammy appearance and feel ; insoluble in al- 
kohol ; not coagulated by a boiling heat, nor 
crystallizable, and, after the watery solution 
has been evaporated to dryness, again soluble 
in water, without having undergone any mate- 
rial change. 

The mucilage of animals appears. to, be 
somewhat more albuminous than that of vege- 
tables, and hence they are now generally and 
correctly distinguished by appropriating the 
French name of mucilege to the vegetabie se- 
cretion, and the Latin name of mucus to, the 
animal, See Mucus, as also GELATIN. 

_ Vegetable mucilage is contained in: every 
plant that has been hitherto analysed, in some: 
parts more abundantly than in others, as also. 
in. some ages, and varying from other circum- 
stances. It appears to be one of the elementary 
vegetable constituents, and probably by its de- 
composition in. the organs of the plant it is 
converted; into other substances ; since it is 
often extremely abundant in the earlier age of 
the plant, and lessens as other principles are 
elaborated. ; 


Mucilage is sometimes found. nearly pure. 


exuding from the bark and twigs of many 
vegetables, by natural and artificial clefts, and: 
hardening in the sun into brittle, nearly trans- 
parent, roundish lumps. In this state it ma 
be called: gum mucilage. The purest of these 
gum mucilages. are gam-arabic, or gum-sene- 
gal, which forms a very. valuable article of 
commerce to the countries that yield it. An 
inferior sort is often obtained: from. cracks in 
plum, peach, pear, and. other fruit trees, 
which is usually of a somewhat deeper colour 
than amber. 

. The gum-arabie tree is a species of mimosa 
(see Mimosa) which grows in various.cli- 
mates, but especially and abundantly along 
the whole of the Barbary coast, and par- 
ticujarly about the river Senegal. The gum 
which makes its appearance about the middle 
of November, after the soil has. been. tho- 
roughly. saturated with periodical rains,.is. at 
first: seen to ooze through the trunk and 
branches; about a fortnight after which it 
hardens into.roundish drops. of a. yellowish- 
white, which are beautifully brilliant when 


they are broken off, and entirely so after being 


held inthe mouth for a short time to dissolve 
the outer surface : no clefts are made, nor any 


artificial: means: used: by. the Moors. to. solicit: 


(mucilege, French, from 


MUC 

the flow of the gum, The lumps of gum- 
senegal are usually about the size of partridge« 
eges, and the harvest continues about six 
weeks. The quantity annually sold out of the 
Senegal country for European consumptiom 
is about twelve hundred thousand pounds 
weight. ~ yey : 

This gum. is also a very, wholesome and nu= 
tritious food, thousands of the Moors supports 
ing themselves entirely upon it during the 
time of harvest. About six ounces is sufficient 
nutriment for a day; and it is besides mixed 
with milk, animal broths, and other foods. 

The gum-arabic, or that which comes di« 
rectly from Egypt and the Levant, only differs 
from the preceding in being of a lighter 
colour and in smaller lumps: it is also. some- 
what more brittle. 

To obtain gum mucilage from those vessela. 
that do. not yield it by exsudation, recourse, 
must be had to boiling with water, and evapo« 
ration. ‘These kinds of mucilage, however, 
will seldom answer as cements, for they, willl 
not sufficiently harden by drying, and are more: 
liable to. mould, and to become brown and: co= 


loured during the requisite evaporation. 


Lord Dundonald has obtained gum mucilage 
from the lichen by the following means.~+The 
lichen. employed is the large-leaved nioss: that: 
grows. so abundantly on forest and fruit trees : 
this, in the north. of Europe and in America, 
grows to the length of a foot or more, giving a 
nutritious food to. deer and other animals. It: 
has.an outerskin, and below this is a green res 
sinous substance ; the remainder of the plant; 
consists chiefly of gum and: of fibrous matter, 
on which gum has no action. To separate the: 
outer skin and the resinous matter, the plant 
must he scalded two or three times with boil- 
ing water, by means of which the skin wilk 
crack, swell, and peel off. After this the res. 
maining substance is to be put into a boiler, 
with about three quarts of water for every: 
pound of the plant, and.about half an ounce of 
pot-ash or soda, (which assists the extraction): 
and the boiling should be continued till the 
liquor acquires a considerable degree of gummy 
consistence. ‘The liquor is then to. be taken 
out and strained from the plant, and fresh water 
added to the same material further to exhaust 
the gum. The several liquors after standing 
some hours to settle, and then removing the: 
dregs, are to be boiled’ down in a regulated 
heat, to the consistence: which is required: for 
use, but not further, lest they should burn and 
become coloured. It requires two, and even 
three boilings entirely to exhaust the lichen of. 


its mucilage, 


Another species of native mucilage, some«; 
what differing from the preceding, is gum tra-. 
gacanth. This is a white opake gum in the: 
form of twisted shreds, seldom free from visible: 
impurities, and of a considerably tough, often: 
horny; consistence, so that it cannot be res, 
duced, to: fine powder without.considerable lae. 
bour, It exsudes from the stem and branches: 


ofta-very thorny shrub, the: astragalus. traga 


M UC 


eantha of Linnéus, which grows on the island 
of Candia, and in other parts of the Levant. 
The juice dries in the sun, and being collected 
by the shepherds is sent to Europe without any 
preparation, It differs from gum-arabic in 
being, eine speaking, hardly soluble in 
water; but when it is covered with water it 
swells prodigiously in the course of a few 
hours, and absorbs so much of the fluid, as to 
become soft and pulpy, but will not resolve it- 
self into a liquid by any further addition of 
water. In this soft pulpy state, it will readily 
mix with other mucilages, and may be spread 
thin over any surface, and it then dries into a 
very firm cement. It is employed much in 
book-binding mixed with paste, and is found 
to make a very strong cement. 

Chemical properties of Muctlage-—When 
gum-arabic or other mucilage is distilled per se 
in vessels arranged so as to detain all the pro- 
ducts, there first comes over some pure water, 
and immediately follows a reddish-brown acid 
liquor, mixed with a little brownish oil, and 
much carbonic acid gass, and carburetted hy- 
drogen, This acid liquor is very sour to the 
taste, has an empyreumatic smell, and has 
been called the pyromucous acid. ‘The same 
acid is obtained by the distillation of sugar, 
farina, and many other vegetable matters, 

The action of the nitric acid upon gum mu- 
eilage has excited some attention, on acconnt 
of the many new products produced by the 
mutuai decomposition of these substances, and 
particularly the formation of a peculiar acid 
the mucous, which is thus simply called and 
distinguished from the pyromucous, in conse- 
quence of this last being altogether produced 
by the action of fire, while the mucous is ob- 
tained without it. This last is found to be 
the same as that discovered by Scheele, to be 
produced by the action of nitric acid on sugar 
of milk, and which was by him denominated 
saccho-lactic acid. See the article Mix. 

A close and intimate connection has been 
supposed to exist between mucilage and sugar, 
partly from the existence in each of the prin- 
ciple of the pyromucous acid, and partly from 
other facts. Mr. Cruikshank however conceived 
sugar to be a substance of intermediate oxygen- 
ation, between mucilage and vegetable acids. 
Hence it ought to follow that each is converti- 
ble into the other by a due addition or abstrac- 
tion of oxygen, supposing that the processes of 
nature can be at all imitated in the laboratory. 
We possess many proofs that sugar is formed 
out of mucilege in natural processes: that of 
germination is one; and sugar plants them- 
selyes, at an early period of their growth, con- 
tain mucilage alone. By a disoxygenating me- 
thod, Mr. C. appears very successfully to have 
converted sugar into gum: but the converse 
experiment did not succeed, for it was found 
that gum could not be converted into sugar by 
any oxygenating process ;_ nitric and oxymuri- 
atic acids forming acids alone with gum, and 
not saccharine matter. 


MUCILA/GINOUS. «a. (mucilagineuz, 


MUC 


French; from mucilage.) Slimy; viscous; 
soft with some degree of tenacity (Grew). - 


MucILAGINOUS EXTRACTS, in phare 
macy, extracts that readily dissolve in water, 


‘scarcely at all in spirits of wine, and undergo 


spirituous fermentation. 

MUCILA‘’GINOUSNESS. s. (from mu- 
ciluginous.) Sliminess ; viscosity. 

MUCILAGO, in botany, a genus of the 
class crvptogamia, erder fungi, consisting of 
most simple, fugacious filaments. Four species: 

1. M. plumosa; snow whire, feathery. 

2. M. ceespitosa; yellow, feathery. 

3. M. cinerea; grey; tufted, branched and 
simple. 

4. M. miniata; deep-red, villous. 

MuciLaGo aMYUt}, 
starch mostly exhibited with opium in the form 
of elysters in diarrhzas and dysenteries, where 
the tenemus arises from an abrasion of the 
mucus of the rectum. 

MuciLaGo aRaBict Gummi. ‘A de- 
mulcent preparation, more frequently used to 
combine medicines than in any other form.— 
In the recent London Pharmacopeeia this is 
called mucilago acaciz, and, with the prece- 
ding, forms the only mucilages retained. 

MuciLaGo SEMINiS CYDONII MALI. 
The best form of exhibiting quince seeds as a 
demulcent. 

MvuciLaGo TRAGACANTHS. In tickling 

coughs, joined with syrup of “mulberries, this 
forms a pleasant demulcent, and may be exhi- 
bited to children, who are very fond of it. 
- MUCK. s. (meox, Saxon.) 1. Dung for 
manure of grounds (Glanville). 2. Any thing 
low, mean, and filthy (Spenser). 3. To run 
a Muck, signifies, ‘T’o run madly and attack 
all that we meet ( Pope). : 

To Muck.v.a. To manure with muck; 
to dung (Tusser). 

MU’CKENDER. s. (mouchoir, French.) 
A handkerchief (Dorset). 

To MU'CKER. ». n. (from muck.) Te 
scramble for money; to hoard up (Chaucer). 

MU’CKERER. s. (from mucker.) One 
that muckers. 

MU’/CKHIL. s. (muck and fill.) A dunghil. 

MU/CKINESS. s. (from mucky.) Nasti« 
ness; fiith. 

MU’'CKLE. a. (mycel, Saxon.) Much. 

MU/CKWORM. s. (muck and worm). 1. 
A worm that lives.in dung. 2. A miser; @ 
curmudgeon (Swift). ¢ 

MU’CKY. a (from muck.) Nasty; filthy. 

MUCOR. Mould. In botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
fugacious; heads at first diaphonous, becoming 
opake, on simple, or branched stems. The 
species differ according to the arrangement of 
different botanists. If those which we have 
noticed as belonging to the genus fuligo be 
added, the number is swelled to fifteen or six- 
teen; if the whole be separated into two or 
three different genera, those properly belong- 
ing to the genus mucor are reduced to ten. 
It comprises, 1. M mucedo, or common grey 


A preparation of: 


MUC 


- mould, growing so readily on bread, fruits, 


plants, and other substances in a putrid state. 
‘This species rises in clusters; the stalks a quar- 
ter of an inch high, peilucid, hollow, and cy- 
lindrical; supporting each a single globular 
head, at first transparent, afterwards dark-grey ; 
which bursts with elastic force, and ejects small 
round seeds, discoverable by the microscope. 

2. M. spherocephalus: grey, round-headed 
mucor, growing upon rotten wood, and some- 
times upon decayed plants and mosses.. The 
stalks of this are generally black, about a line 
in height, bearing each at the top a sphzrieal 
ball, abeut the size of a pin’s head; its coat 
or rind is covered with a grey powder, and 
contains internally a black or fungous spongy 
down. ‘The coat bursts with a ragged irregular 
margin. 

3. M. lichenoides, or little black, pin-headed 
mucor: growing in groups near each other, 
in chasins of the bark of old trees, and upon 
old park-pales. The stalks are black, about 
two lines in height, bearing each a single head, 
sometimes a double or treble one, of the size 
of mustard or poppy-seeds, of a roundish figure 
at first, but when burst, often flatted or trun- 
cated, and of a black colour. The internal 
powdery down is black with a tinge of green. 

4, M. erisiphe. 5. M. granulosus. Mildew. 
The first, sessile, white, with brown heads. The 
second sessile and blackish. ‘The former is the 
albiga of Wildenow: yet the common corn- 
mildew is rather the mucor granulosus, or 
Repel a species of cecidium, the rubigo of 

‘ildenow: whose albigo is blight or white- 
mildew ; his rubigo, rust or red-mildew; and 
his ustilago, smut, or black-mildew. See 
Ustitaco and Hussanpry. 

MU*% OUS. a. (mucosus, Latin.) Slimy ; 
viscous (Brown). 

Mucous GLANDs. Glandule mu- 
cose. Muciparousglands, Glands that secrete 
mucus, such as the glands of the Schneiderian 
membrane of the nose, the glands of the fauces, 
sesophagus, stomach, intestines, bladder, ure- 
thra, Xe. 

MU’COUSNESS. s. Slime; viscosity, 

MUCRONATE. (from (ALXLOC, long, ace- 
cording to some; from unos, small, according 
to others.) In botany, dagger-pointed. Hence 

MucronaTe Lear. A dapger-pointed 
leaf. ‘Terminating in a sharp point like a 
dagger; as in bromelia ananas. Applied 
also to the calyx. The diminutive mucronu- 
late is sometimes used. . 

MU’CULENT. a. (from mucus, Latin.) 
Viscous; slimy. 

MUCUS. Animal mucilage. Jn animal 


chemistry, a -fluid secreted by certain glands, 


and serving to lubricate many of the internal. 


cavities of the body. It has been very generally 
confounded with other animal secretions ; but 
is distinguished by the following characters, 
which were deduced by Dr. Bostock from 
saliva and the mucus liquid of an oyster eva- 
porated to dryness. 

It has much the appearance of gum-arabie, 
excepting that in general it is rather more opake: 


MUE 


like gtim-arabic it has little taste, dissolves 
readily in water, and forms an adhesive solus 
tion. It does not dissolve in alkohol or in 
ether. It does not coagulate when. heated; 
nor when concentrated by evaporation does its 
solution assume the form of a jelly. It is not 
precipitated by the oxymuriat of mercury, nor 
by the infusion of galls. ‘The acetat of lead oc- 
casions a copious white precipitate when dropt 
into solutions containing mucus: the super- 
acetat produces a. much less striking effect. 
Nitrat of silver likewise occasions precipitate 
in solutions containing mucus. ) 

Mucus till of late was supposed to be a gela- 
tinous principle; but Mr. Brande, in a series 
of valuable experiments inserted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1809, part ii. ps 376, 
has very sufficiently:proved it to be chiefly al- 
buminous, These experiments have also as- 
certained that albumen is rendered fluid by the 
possession of its alkaline matter; and that 
whenever this alkali is parted with, it imme- 
diately coagulates. Hence it is completely 
coagulated by the Voltaic battery, the alkali 
being sent off to the negative pole, while what- 
ever acid is contained travels to the positive. 
It is coagulated by alkohol, and by acid, and 
by heat; all which may be referred to the same 
principle. The use of this substance is to lu- 
bricate and defend the parts upon which it is 
secreted, as the nose, oesophagus, stomach, 
intestines, urethra, vagina, &c, 

Mucus (Vegetable). SeeGum and Mu- 
CILAGR. 

MUD. s. (modder, Dutch.) The slime and 
uliginous matier at the bottom of still water 
(Addison). 

To Mup. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To bury 
in the slime or mud (Shakspeare). 2. To 
make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to dash 
with dirt (Glanville). 

Mup-FIsH, in ichthyology. See Cosiris. 

Mup-1quana. See Murazwa. 

MU’'DDILY. ad. (from muddy). Tur- 
bidly; with foul mixture (Drydei). 

MU’DDINESS. s. (from muddy.) Tur- 
bidness:; foulness caused by mud or sediment 
(Addison). 

To MU’DDLE. v.a. (from mud.) 1. Te 
make iurbid; to -foul (Prior), 2. To make 
half drunk ; to cloud or stupify (Arbudhnot). 

MU'DDY. a. (from mud.) 1. Turbid; 
foul with mud (Shakspeare). 2. Impure ; 
dark ; gross (Shakspeare.) 3. Soiled with mud 
(Dryden), 4. Dark ; not bright (Swift). 5. 
Cloudy tn mind; dull (Shakspeare). 

To Mvu'ppy. v. a. (from mud.) To make. 
muddy ; to cloud; to disturb (Grew). 

MU‘DSUCKER. s. (mud and suck). A 
seafowl (Derham). 

MUDWAV/’LL. s. (mud and wall.) 1. A 
wall built without mortar, by throwing up 


mud and suffering it to dry (South). 2 
(apiaster.) <A bird (Ainsworth). 
MUDWA’LLED. 's. (mud and wall.) 


Having a mudwall (Prior). | 
To MUE. v. a. Gnuer, French.) To moult; 
to change feathers 


MUG. 

MUFF. s. (muff, Swedish) .& soft cover 
for the hands in winter (Cleaveland). 

To MU’FFLE. ». a. (frou moufle, French.) 
1. ‘To cover from the weather (Dryden). 2. 
To blindfold (Shakspeare). 3. To conceal ; to 

involve (Sandys). 

Lo Mu’'FFLx. v. m. (maffelen, moffelen, 
Dutch.) To speak inwardly; to speak without 
clear and distinct articulation (Holder). 

Murr te, in metallurgy, an arched cover, 
resisting the strongest fire, and made to be 
' placed over coppels and tests in the operations 
of assaying, to preserve them from the falling of 
coals and ashes into them; though, at the 
same time, of sucha form, as is no hindrance 
to the action of. the air and fire on the metal, 
nor to the inspection of the assayer. The 
‘mufiles may be made of any form, providing 
they have these conditions; but those used 
with coppels are commonly made semi-cylin- 
drical ; or when greater vessels are employed, 
in form ef a hollow hemisphere. The mufile 
must have holes, that the assayer may look in ; 
and the fore part of it must be always quite 
open, that the air may act better in conjunc- 
tion with the fire, and be incessantly renewed ; 
the apertures in the muffle serve also for the 
regimen of the fire, for the cold air rushing into 
the large opening before, cools the bodies in the 
vessel; but if some coals are put in it, and its 
aperture before be then shut, with a door fitted 
to it, the fire will be inereased to the highest 
degree, much more quickly than it ean be by 


the breathing holes of the furnace. See: 
ASSAYING. 
MU’'FFLER. s. (from muffle.) 1. A cover 


for the face (Arbuthnot). 2, A part- of a wo- 


man’s dress by which the face. was covered’ 


GShakspeare). 

MUFTI, or Mururtr, the chief of the 
ecclesiastical order, or primate, of the mus- 
suman religion. The authority of the mufti 
is very great in the Ottoman empire ;' for even 
the sultan himself, if he would preserve any ap- 
pearance of religion, cannot, without’ hearing 
his opinion, put any person to death, or so 
much. as inflict any corporal punishment. 

The election of the mufti is solely in the 
grand signior, who presents him with:a vest of 
rich sables, &c.. If he is convicted of treason, 
or any great crime, he is put’ into a mortar, 
kept for that. purpose in the Seven Towers at 
Constantinople, and pounded to death. 

MUG. s. A-cup or vessel to: drink out of, 

MUGGLETONIANS, a religious sect, 
which arose in England, about the year 1657 ; 
so. denominated from their leader Ledowick 
Muggleton, a journeyman taylor, who, with 
his associate Reeves, set-up for great prophets, 


pretending, as it is said, to have an absolute’ 


power of saving and’ damning whoim they 
pleased’; and giving out that they were'the two 
fast witnesses: of God'that should appear before 
the end of the world. 

MUGIL. Mullet. In zoology, a genus 
of the class. pisces, order abdominalia, Lips 
membranaceous, the lower ones: carinate’in- 
wards ; toothless; above the angle of themouthi’ 


MUH : 
a hard callus; gill-membrane with seven curved 
rays; the covers smooth, rounded; body 
whitish. Five species, as follow: 

1. M. cephalus. Common mullet, First 
dorsal fin five-rayed. Inhabits European seas, 
and enters rivers: back dusky, varied with 
blue and green ;: sides silvery, with broad, 
dusky, parallel lines, reaching from the head | 
to the tail; belly silvery; scales arranged in 
parallel rows: two dorsal fins, the first near thé 
middle of the back ; tail deeply forked. 

The residence of the mullet is the sandy 
shoals and bays, into which there is an inlet 
of fresh water: im such situations, they aré 
found all round the shores of Great Britain, 
where they ‘leave the sand all marked with 
round holes, the traces of their digging, for 
they keep constantly rooting like hogs among 
the mud. When surrounded by a net, the 
whole sheal frequently escapés by leaping over 
it; one attempting this modé of escape, and 
succeeding, is immediately followed by all the 
rest. 

Mullets are also plentiful in the Mediters 
ranean, and along the southern coasts of France. 
Ina certain lake near Martegues, in the south’ 
of France, there are vast shoals which enter 
during spring, the season of copulation among 
these fishes; after impregnation they returr to 
the sea, but are intercepted by weres of reeds. 

Of the milts and roes of the mullet the 
botargo of the Italians is composed. The 
materials are taken out entire, and for a few 
hours covered up with salt; afterwards they 
are pressed between two: boards, ‘dried’ in the 
sun for about a fortnight, and aré then’ fit for 
use. ‘This composition is said’ to brace a weak 
stomach, and to give an exquisite relish to wine. 

The food of the mullet is mud, or sea-weeds; 
it never attempts to devour any fish. The’ 


‘flesh’ is palatable, though at present not a - 


fashionable dish: its flavour greatly depends on’ 
the ground where it is fed; if among mud, it 
constantly tastes and smells of that kind of food. 

2. M.albula. First dorsal fin four-rayed, 
Inhabits America; very much resemblesthe last. 

3. M.crenilabis. Crenated mullet. First 
dorsal fin with four flexible rays; rays of the 
second unarmed; lips crenate, the lower bi- 
carinate, ‘Three other varieties, from variety 
in the size, ciliation, or carination. Inhabits 
the Red sea; a foot'long; scales broad, with a 
longitudinal brown keel in the middle. — 

4, M. Chilensis. Dorsal fin single; tail’ 
simple. Inhabits the sea round’ Chili, and 
the rivers: which empty themselves into it: 
about a foot long: in shape of scales resembles’ 
M. cephalus. ME 

5: M.chanos. Dorsal fin single; ‘tail with 
two wings on each side. Inhabits the Red sea: 
a\ yard long; body oblong, silvery, with soft: 
cirrhi, but without teeth; scales broad, round- 
ed, finely striate. A second variety, more 
than as largeagain. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLVI.: 

MUGWORT,. See ARTEMISIA. | | . 

MUHLBERG, a town of Upper’ Saxony, in* — 
the’ margravate of Meissen, witha castle, 


situate‘on-the Elbe, 19 milesN: W, of Meissen, 


~ 


MUL 
and 32° N:W. of Dresden, 
Lat. 51.25. 

MUHLENBERGIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class triandria, or digynia. Calyx one- 
valved, minute, lateral; corol two-valved. 
One species only, a North American grass, 
with prostrate culm, and slender panicle at the 
end of the alternate branches. . 

MUHLROSE, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
the Middle Marche of Brandenburg, situate on 
a navigable canal, which forms a communica- 
tion by water from Hamburg to Breslaw, nine 
miles $.W. of Frankfort on the Oder. 

MUID, a large measure in use among the 
French, for things dry. The muid is no real 
vessel used as a measure, but an estimation of 
several other measures; as the septier, mine, 
minot, bushel, &c. 

Murp is also one of the nine casks, or re- 
gular vessels used in France to put wine and 
other liquors in. The muid of wine is divided 
into two demi-muids, four quarter-muids, 
and eight half-quarter muids, containing 36 
septiers, 

MUITIRKIRK, a town in Ayrshire, seated 
on the river Ayr, and noted for a considerabe 
iron work. 

MULATTO, a name given in the Indies to 
those who are begotten by a negro man on an 
Indian woman, or by an Indian man on a 
negro woman, 

ULBERRY, in botany. See Morus. 
MULBERRY BLITE. See BLITUM. 
MULCH, a term in gardening to denote 

such strawy dung as is somewhat moist but not 
rotten. Itis found useful for-protecting the 
roots of new-planted, choice trees or shrubs 
from severe frost in winter, and from being 
dried by the fiercesun or drying winds in spring 
and summer before they are well rooted. : 

MULCT. s. (mulcta, Latin.) A fine; a pe- 
nalty: used commonly of pecuniary penalty. 

To Mutecr. v. a. (muicto, Latin.) To 
punish with fine or forfeiture (Bacon). 
~ MULCIBER, a sirname of Vulcan. 

MULE. (mula, Latin.) A hybrid or mixt 
breed from copulation of two distinct species 
of the same genus; commonly of a male ass 
with a mare, or of a stallion with a female 
ass, in which last case the foal or filly is called 
a hinny. 

- Among animals there can be no doubt that 
the power of procreation in the hybrid race is 
very slender and limited, though the cause of 
this curious fact has never been ascertained. It 
has generally been affirmed that the proper 
mule (the issue of the horse and ass) never 


Lon. 13, 9 E. 


‘cade oain : and Mr. John Hunter endeavoured: 


ence to Jay down a general law to determine 
between the species and varieties of animal 
genera: and published a valuable paper in 
proof that the wolf, jackal, and dog are only 
varieties of the same species, merely from facts 


in his possession, that the young produced by | 


copulation between any of these animals are 
capable of procreating. 

Tt is not ‘true, however, as an universal 
proposition, that hybrid animals, or those issuing 


propagate. 
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from the eonnexion of different species, never 
Even mules and hinnies have been 
occasionally found to propagate in warm 
climates, and other hybrids in climates of 
all kinds) Mr, John Hunter threw out a 
hint, that such cases might probably be the 
result of a monstrosity in the sexual organs 
of one of the parents, by which though a 
hybrid in other respects, it retained in these 
organs the make and powers of the perfect 
species. But the hint is supported by no fact 
whatever, and can only be contemplated as an 
ingenious loop-hole to escape from an insupera-~ 
ble difficulty. 

e The translator of Buffon’s works has given 2 
remarkable and well authenticated instance of 
the prolific powers of a she-mule in the north 
of Scotland, Having heard that a mule, be- 
longing to Mr. David Tullo, farmer in Auch- 
tertyre, in the county of Forfar, had some 
years ago brought forth a foal, he transmitted a 
few queries to be put to Mr. Tullo; and re- 
quested that his answers. might be legally at. 
tested before a magistrate. ‘This request was 
cheerfully complied with; and the following, 
is an exact copy of the queries, answers, and 
attestations. 

Interrogatories to be put to Mr. Tullo, 
tenant in Auchtertyre, parish of Newtyle,. 
and county of Forfar, with his answers ‘thereto. 

Imo, Had you ever ashe-mule? At what 
period? Isit true that the mule had ‘a foal? 
At what time was she covered? and when did 
she foal?——Answered by Mr. Tullo: That he 
bought a she-mule about 20 years ago: That, 
she was constantly in season for a_horse-: 
That, some years thereafter, he gave her a 
horse ; and that she thereafter gave him a foal, 
about the 10th of June. The mule’s price was 
Al, 5s. sterling. 

2do, What was the colour of the foal? Was 
there any thing particular in its figure ?— 
Answer: The foal was exactly the colour of its 
mother, inclined to black, with a very large. 
head, big ears, and small tail; "and the de- 
clarant thinks, had its head been weighed when. 
foaled, it would have weighed nearly as much 
as its body. 

3tio, How long was the animal! allowed to, 
live?——Answer: The next day after the mule 
foaled, it was sent, with its. mother, to the. 
Loch of Lundie, in order to let the foal die, as, 
the declarant could not want the mule’s work, 
and the mother seemed: not fond of the foal: 
That it was accordingly left, and next day came. 
to Auchtertyre, about two miles distance, over. 
a hill, with the cattle of Auchtertyre, that had. 
been grazing near that place, and was drowned. 
in a ditch the day following, 

4to, Was its skin preserved, or the head, or: 
any other bones of the skeleton? Could any. 
part thereof be still found ?—Answer: Neither. 
the skin nor any part of the skeleton was pre=, 
served, nor can be now had; though the de. 
clarant has often regretted the not preserving. 
the foal, as its mother always performed any, 
work that a horse of 151. value could do. . 

Sto, Is the mother still alive? What is her 
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age?——Answer: The mother died about eight 
years ago, of an epidemic cold that was raging 
among the horses in this country: the mule had 
little or no milk after foaling, and the foal got 


some cow’s milk: and this is all that he re-- 


niembers of the matter. Davin Tutto. 
_ Auchtertyre, 4th Feb. 1780.—We James 
Small, tenant in-Burmouth, and Robert Ram- 
say, tenant in Newtyle, hereby certify that 
we have often seen the mule above described ; 
and we know that she had a foal, as is narrated 
by David Tullo. 

JAMES SMALL. Ros. Ramsay. 

Ballantyne-house, 4th Feb. 1780.—The 
within interrogatories were put to David Tullo, 
tenant in Auchtertyre, anent the mule he had, 
and the foal she produced: to which he gave 
the answers subjoined to each query, and sign- 
ed them; as did James Small and Robert 
Ramsay, attesting the truth thereof, in pre- 
sence of Grorce Watson, J.P. 

The original attestation is in the possession 
of the translator’s family, he having before 
he died transmitted notorial or authenticated 
copies of it to the count de Buffon, and to 
Thomas Pennant, esq. of Downing, in Flint- 
shire. 

Koelreuter, in like manner, among vegetables 
found the hybrids of various species to be sterile ; 
and especially those formed by the sexual con- 
nexion of different species of tobacco; as for 
example of the female nicotiana rustica with 
the male nicotiana paniculata. But we are 
also in possession of various instances of hy- 
brid plants which retain the original hybrid 
form, and continue to propagate themselves. 
We shall quote a few from Wildenow. 

Sorbus hybrida, The mother was sorbus 
aucuparia; the father cratzgus aria. 

Pyrus hybrida. The mother was pyrus 
arbutifolia ; the father sorbus ancaperia. 

Rhammus hybridus. The mother was 
thammusalpinus; the fatherrhammusalaternus, 

What mixtures do not the species of pelar- 
genium produce in our gardens? almost all the 
plants of the Linnéan classes xxi, xxii. xxiii, 
generate prolific hybrids. When M. Wildenow 
in conclusion offers a general query, whether 
from the observations already made upon the hy- 
brids both of the animal and vegetable world, it 
‘may not be laid down asa rule, admitting some 
exceptions, that all hybyrids are productive, but 
that some only require a warm climate to 
unfold the male semen? ‘I do not,” continues 
he, ‘‘ attempt to establish this rule as quite cer- 
tain: and should be happy if philosophers 
would consider the subject more accurately, 
and more minutely attend to the hybrids of dif- 
ferent climates in order to settle the question.” 

Mules properly so called (the offspring of the 
horse and the ass) are chiefly used in countries 
where there are rocky and stony ways, as about 
the Alps and Pyrenees, &e. Great numbers of 
them are kept in these places: they are usually 
black, and are strong, well-limbed, and large, 
being mostly bred out of the fine Spanish mares. 
The mules are sometimes fifteen or sixteen 
hands high, and the best of them are worth forty 


‘of Cassel, 
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or fifty pounds a-piece. No creatures are sé 
proper for large burdens, and none so sure-footed. 
‘They are much stronger for draught than our 
horses, and are often as thick-set as our dray= 
horses, and will travel several months together, 
with six or eight hundred weight upon their 
backs. Itisa wonder that these creatures are not 
more propagated in England, as they areso much 
hardier and stronger than horses, and are less 
subject to diseases, and will live and work te 
twice the age of a horse. Those that are bred 
in cold countries are more hardy and fit for 
labour than those bred in hot; and those which 
are light made are fitter for riding than horses, 
as to the walk and trot; but they are apt to 
gallop rough; though these do it much lese 
than the short-made ones, 

They take so much after the mares they are 
bred from, that they may be procured of any 
kind, ‘light or strong, as the owner pleases. 
The general complaint we make against them, 
is that they kick, and are stubborn; but this 
is only owing to our neglect in the breeding 
them, for they are as gentle as our horses, in 
countries where they are bred with more care. 

Mules are of two kinds; the one between 
the horse and the she-ass, the other. between 
the he-ass and the mare. The first sort are the 
least valuable. They are commonly very dull, 
and take afterthe ass, and are not large; the other 
breed is therefore what is propagated chiefly in 
all countries where mules are used. The largest 
and finest he-ass must be procured for this breed ; 
and in Spain, where mules are greatly esteemed, 
they will give fifty or sixty pounds for a fine he- 
ass, only to be kept as a stallion. They breed 
with this creature out of the finest and largest 


mares they have, giving the ass an advantage of 


height of ground, and putting the mare into a 
narrow pit, railed on each side. If the ass. 
designed to be bred on is suckled by a mare, or 
the mare suckled with an ass, it makes them 
much more familiar than they would otherwise 
be; and this may always be done by taking away 
the colt that belongs to the dam, and putting 
the other in its place, keeping them in the dark 
ten days or a fortnight. 

MuLe peant. See Hyprip. 

MuLE pink, in botany. See Dranruaus. 

Mu tes in the legs of a horse. See Kinep 
HEELS. | 

MULETEER. s. (muletier, Fr.) Mule- 
driver ; horse-boy (Shakspeare). 

MULHAUSEN, an imperial and hanseatie 
town of Germany, in Thuringia, under the 
protection of the elector of Saxony. It is 
seated in a fertile country, on the Unstrutht, 
15 miles N.E. of Kisenach, and 45 E. by S, 
Lon, 10.49 E. Lat. 51.13 N. 

MULHAUSEN, a town of Alsace, which, 
though intirely inclosed within the dominions 
of France, is not only in alliance with the 
Helvetic confederacy, but is considered as a 
part of if, and entitled to all its privileges. 
The walls of the town inclose a circum- 
ference of not more than two miles; and its 
whole territory is confined within a precinct of 
eight miles, ‘The town contains 6000 inhabit- 
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ants, who are protestants; and there are 2000 
subjects in its adjacent villages. It owes its 
present flourishing state to its manufactures, 
which are chiefly of printed linens and cottons. 
The government is aristo-democratical. The 
supreme power resides in the great and little 
council, consisting together of 78 persons, 
and drawn from the burghers, whose number 
amounts to 700, distributed into six tribes, 
Mulhausen is 15 miles N.W. of Basil. Lon. 
7.24 KE. Lat. 47.48 N. 

MULHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 
electorate of Cologne, seated near the Rhine, 
three miles from Cologne. Here the few pro- 
testants in Colonge are obliged to go to perform 
divine service, _ 

MuLuem, a town of Westphalia, in the 
duchy of Berg, situate on the Rhur, 14 miles 
N. of Dusseldorf. Lon. 6.51 E. Lat. 51. 
20 N. 

MULIE’BRITY. s. (muliebris, Latin.) Wo- 
manhood; the correlative to virility. 

To MULL. »v. a. (mollitus, Tait i 
To soften and dispirit, as wine is when burnt 
and sweetened (Shakspeare). 2, To heat any 
liquor, and sweeten and spice it (Gay), 

MuLL, one of the Western Islands of Scot- 
land, 25 miles in length, and, in some places, 
of equal breadth. ‘There are many good, na- 
tural harbours ; but there is only one village, 
ealled Tobermorey. The soil is, for the most 
part, rocky and barren; but the hills abound 
with springs, and are covered with cattle: 
these, with the fishery, and a considerable 
quantity of kelp, are the only articles of com- 
merce. ‘The ruins of several ancient castles are 
seen on this island. ayer 

Mutt of Cantyre. See Canryre, 

Mutt oF GALLoway, a rocky promon- 
tory, the most southerly point of Scotland, in 
the connty of Wigton. 

MULLAT of alumina, in mineralogy. 
See MELLITES. 

MULLEIN, inbotany. See Verpascum. 

MULLER (John), commonly called Re- 
6IOMONTANUS, from Mons Regius, or Kon- 
Ingsberg, a town in Franconia, where he was 
born in 1436, and became the greatest astro- 
nomer and mathematician of his time. He 
was indeed a very prodigy for genius ‘and learn- 
ing. Having first acquired grammatical learn- 
ing in his own country, he was admitted, while 
yet a boy, into the academy at Leipsic, where 
he formed a strong attachment to the ma- 
thematical sciences, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, &c. But not finding proper as- 
sistance in these studies at this place, he 
‘removed, at only 15 years of age, to Vienna, 
to study under the famous Purbach, the pro- 
fessor there, who read lectures in those sciences 
with the highest reputation. A strong and af- 
fectionate friendship soon took place between 
these two, and our author made such rapid 
improvement in the sciences, that he was able 


| 


to be assisting to his master, and to become his. 


companion in all his labours. . In this manner 
they spent about ten years together; elucidat- 
ing obscurities, observing the motions of the 


of the best of them, 
had a fierce contest with George Trabezonde, 
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heavenly bodies, and comparing and correcting 
the tables of them; particularly those of Mars, 
which they found to disagree with the motions, 
sometimes as much as two degrees, _ 

About this time there arrived at Vienna the 
cardinal Bessarion, who came to negociate 
some affairs for the pope; and, being a lover 
of astronomy, soon formed an acquaintance 
with Purbach and Regiomontanus. He had 
begun to form a Latin Version of Ptolemy’s 
Almagest, or an Epitome of it; but not having 
time to go on with it himself, he requested 
Purbach to complete the work, and for) that 
purpose to return with him into Italy, to make 
himself master of the Greek tongue, which he 
was as yet unacquainted with. ‘lo these pro-~ 

osals Purbach only assented, on condition that 
Ron irene would accompany him, and 
share in all the labours. They first, however, 
by means of an Arabic Version of Ptolemy, 
made some progress in the work ; but this wae 
soon interrupted by thedeathof Purbach, which 
happened in 1461, in the 39th year of his age. 
The whole task then devolved upon Regio- 
montanus, who finished the work, at the re« 
quest of Purbach, made'to him when on his 
death-bed. This work our author afterwards 
revised and perfected at Rome, when he had 
learned the Greek language, and consulted 
the commentator Theon, &c. 

Regiomontanus accompanied the cardinal 
Bessarion in his return to Rome, being then near 
30 years of age. Here he applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of the Greek language ; not 
neglecting however to make astronomical ob- 
servations and compose various works in that 
science; as- his Dialogue against the Theories 
of Cremonensis. The cardinal going to Greece 
soon after, Regiomontanus went to Ferrara, 
where he continued the study of the Greek 
language under Theodore Giza; who explained 
to him the text of Ptolomy, with the com- 
mentaries of Theon; till at length he became 


so perfect in it, that he could compose verses, - 


and read it like a critic. In 1463 he went to 
Padua, where he became a member of tha uni- 
versity ; and, at the request of the students, 
explained Alfraganus, an Arabian philosopher. 
In 1464 he removed to Venice, to meet and 
attend his patron ‘Bessarion, Here he wrote, 
with great accuracy, his Treatise of Triangles, 


and a Refutation of the Quadrature of the - 


Circle, which Cardinal Cusan pretended he 
had demonstrated. The same year he returned 
with Bessarion to Rome; where he made 
some stay, to procure the most curious books: 


those he could not purchase he took the pains, 


to transcribe, for he wrote with great facility 
and elegance; and others he got copied at a 
great expence. For as he was certain that 
none of these books could be had in Ger- 
many, he thought on his return thither he 
would at his leisure translate and publish some 
During this time too he 


whom he had greatly offended by animadvert- 
ing on some passages in his translation of 
Theon’s Commentary. 
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Being now weary of rambling about, and 
having procured a great number of manuscripts, 
* which was one great ebject of his travels, he re- 
turned to Vienna, and performed for some time 
the offices of his professorship, by reading 
lectures, &e. After being a while thus employ- 
ed, he went to Buda, on the invitation of 
Matthias king of Hungary, who was a great 
lover of letters and thesciences, and had founded 


them all together into a library at Bu 
a war breaking out in this country, he looked 
out for some other place to settle in, where he 
might pursue his studies, and for this purpose 
he retired to Noremberg, where he set up a 
rinting-house, formed a nomenclature of the 
oks he meant to publish, and cultivated an 
intimacy with the celebrated Bernard Walther, 
who cheerfully co-operated with him in his 
literary and scientific undertakings. Here he 
pubished the New Theories of his master Pur- 
bach, the Astronomicon of Manilius, his 
own New Calendar, Ephemerides, &e, He 
likewise prepared a new version of Ptolomy’s 
Cosmography. Gaby eis 


n 


In 1474, pope Sixtus the 4th conceived a 


design of reforming the calendar ; and sent for 
Regiomontanus to Rome, as the properest and 
ablest person to accomplish his purpose. Re- 
giomontanus was very unwilling to interrupt 
the studies, and printing of books, he was en- 
gaged in at Noremberg; but receiving great 


promises from the pope, who also for the pre- | 


sent named him bishop of Ratisbon, he at 
length consented to go. He arrived at Rome 
in 1475, but died there the year after, at only 
40 yeats of age; not without a suspicion of 
being poisoned by the sons of George ‘Trabe- 
zonde, in revenge for the death of their fa- 
ther, which was said to have been caused by 
the grief he felt on account of the criticisms 
made by Regiomontanus on his translation of 
Ptolomy’s Almagest. — 

Purbach first of any reduced the trigonome- 
trical tables of sines, from the old sexagesimal 
division of the radius, to the decimal scale. 
He supposed the radius to be divided into 
600000 equal parts, and computed the sines of 
the arcs to every ten minutes, in such equal 
yarts of the radius, by the decimal notation. 

his project of Purbach was perfected by Re- 
giomontanus; who not only extended the sines 
toevery minute, the radius being 600000, as de- 
signed by Purbach, butafterwards, disliking that 
scheme, as evidently imperfect, he computed 
them likewise to the radius 1000000, for every 
minute of the quadrant, Regiomontanus also 
introduced the tangents into trigonometry, the 
canon of which he called faecundus, because of 
the many great advantages arising from them. 
Beside these things, he enriched trigonometr 
with many theorems and precepts. Indeed, ex- 
cepting for the use of logarithms, the trigono- 


metry of Regiomontanus is but little inferior 
to that of our own time. His Treatise, on 
both Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, is in 
5 books; it was written about the year 1464, 
and printed in folio at Noremberg in 1533. In 
the 5th book are various problems concerning 
rectilinear triangles, some of which are resolved 
by means of algebra: a proof that this science 
was not wholly unknown in Europe before the 
treatise of Lucas de Burgo. 

Regiomontanus was author of some other 
works beside those before memioned, Peter 
Ramus, in the account he gives of the ad- 
mirable works attempted and performed by 
Regiomontanus, tells us, that in his workshop 
at Noremberg there was an automaton in pers 
petual motion: that he made an artificial fly, 
which taking its flight from his hand, would fly 
round the room, and at last, as if weary, would 
return to his master’s hand: that he fabricated 
an eagle, which, on the emperor’s approach 


to the city, he sent out, high in the air, a great — 


way to meet him, and that it kept him coms 
pany to the gates of the city, Let us no more 
wonder, adds Ramus, at the dove of Archytas, 
since Noremberg can shew a fly, and an eagle, 
armed with geometrical wings, Nor are those 
famous artificers, who were formerly in Greece 
and Egypt, any longer of such account, since 


_Noremberg can boast of her Regiomontanuses, 


For Wernerus first, and then the Schoneri, 
father and son, afterwards, revived the spirit of 
Regiomontanus.——( Hutton’s Dict.) 

Mutter (John), a noted engraver, wha 
flourished about the year 1600, and had been 
bred under Henry Goltzius, whose style he 
closely imitated, The facility with which he 
handled the graver (for he worked with that 
instrument only) cannot be sufficiently ex- 
pressed ; his works must be seen, to convey a 
proper idea of it to the mind. His engravings 
are valuable, as productions of a very extraor= 
dinary nature; exclusive of which they havea 
prodigious share of merit, Among his most. 
estimable performances, may be mentioned, 
1. The hand-writing on the wall, a middling« 
sized plate lengthwise, from his own composi- 
tion. 2, The adoration of the wise men, the 
same, from the same. Fine impressions of 
both these prints are very rare. 3. The resur« 
rection of Lazarus, a large plate lengthwise,. 
from Abraham Bloemart, He engraved alsa. 
several much esteemed portraits, 

Mutuer, or MuLvar, denotes a stone 
flat and even at the bettom, but round at top,. 
used for grinding of matters on a marble, The 
apothecaries use mullers to prepare some of 
their testaceous powders, and painters for their 
colours, either dry or in oil, Muller is also an 


instrument used by the glass-grinders ; being . 


a piece of wood, to one end whereof is ces 
mented the glass to be ground, It is ordinarily 
about six inches long, turned round, 
MULLER’s GLAss, in mineralogy, See 
OLIVINUS. Ngee 
MULLERA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria._ 
toothed; loment moniliform, wit 


fleshy 


Calyx fours, 
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Gne-seeded globules cohering by a thread. One 
species only; aSurinam tree with ferruginous 


branches, and nodding flowers; five leaflets,. 


-ovyate-oblong, and silky underneath. d 
~MULLERAS, a town of Germany, in the 
middle marche of Brandenburg, seated on a 
canal cut between the Spree and Oder, 40 
~ miles S.E. of Beriin. . Lon. 14.31 E. Lat, 
52. 14.N. 
> MULLET, in ichthyology, «See Mucrt. 
» MULLIGRUBS, a low word used some- 
times to denote gripes, at others, sullenness, 
MULLINGAR, the county town of West 
Meath, in Ireland. It holds a great wool- 
‘mart, isa place of good trade, and sends two 
members to parliament. It is seated on the 
Foyle, 38 miles W. of Dublin. Lon. 7. 50 W. 
mate 53)30.N: +6 
MULLUS. Surmullet. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order thoracica. Head com- 
_ pressed, sloping, scaly : eyes oblong, approximate, 
vertical, furnished with a nictitant .membrane ; 
nostrils double, minute; jaws and palate, armed 
with small teeth; tongue short, narrow, smooth, 
fixed ; gill membrane three-rayed ; the covers of 
‘three pieces, very finely striate; body round, 
long, red, coated with large scales, easily dropping 
off. Six species, as follow. 
- 1, M.barbutus. Redsurmullet. Lower jaw with 
two cirrhi; body red. Inhabits Europeau, Medi-. 
terranean, and Pacific seas ; body, when deprived 
of its scales, red. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the colours of this fish when it is dying, and 
nothing more delicious than its flesh. The an- 


cient Romans held it in such vast repute that. 


prodigious sums were given for them ; they were 
often bought at their weight in pure silver. It 
was 'in the purchase of this fish, indeed, above all 
_ others, that the wealthy senators shewed their ex- 
travagance and sensuality. Juvenal and Pliny 
afford ample testimony of the luxury of their 
age, which, happily for mankind, has never been 
-equalled in any other period of human society. 
An instance of sixty-four pounds sterling being 
paid for a fish of three pounds weight, is recorded 
by Pliny. be 18 
__~ But the manner of dressing and eating these fishes 
“still more than the extravagance of the’ price, 
shewed the epicurism of the ancient entertain- 
“ments. The mullet was not reckoned worth a 
farthing if. he did not die in the hand of your 
-guest. There was water kept in the eating room 
- into which the living animal was put, and from 
thence conveyed immediately to the stew, where 
_ it was dressed, which was also in the same apart- 
“ment, and under the table; from thence the fish 
was placed upon it. It was customary to put the 
mullets into glass vases, that the company might 
be entertained with the various changes of their 
Tich colours as they lay expiring. It was Api- 
ius, that prince of gluttons, that first hit upon 
the ingenious invention of suffocating them in the 


exquisite Carthaginian pickle, and afterwards. 


procuring a rich sauce from their livers. 
_ 2M. surmeletus. Striped surmullet.. Cirrhi 
two; body with four longitudinal yellow lines; 
fins yellow, the rays chiefly red; head large ; 
yes round; pupil blue, surrounded with a red 
Ning, iris silvery. Inhabits European, American, 
and Mediterranean seas: from a span to a foot 
dong; scales silvery, streaked with tawny ; feeds 
_ @n other fishes, testaceous animals, crabs and 
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carcases ; 1S gregarious, and approaches the shore 
in the spring for the purpose of spawning: its 
flesh equally delicious with the last. 

3. M. Japanicus, Yellow, without. stripes; 
tail forked; cirrhi two: jaws toothless. Itha- 
bits Japan; about six inches long: is hardly to be 
distinguished from M. barbutus. : 

4. M. auristamma. Cirrhi two, white; on 
each side a tawny stripe; tail yellow; teeth 
small, numerous; tail with a small black spot : 
scales membranaceous at the edge... Lnhabits the 
Red sea, 

5. M. vittatus. Cirrhi two; body with two 
brown and three yellow stripes on each side ; 
tail obliquely brawn: scales finely toothed, with 
obsolete elevated rivulets. Iuhabits the Red sea. 

6.» M. imberbis. Lower jaw without cirrhi. 
Inhabits the coast of Malta. See Nat. Hist. 
Plate CLVI. 


MULSE. s. (mulsum, Latin.) Wine boiled 
and mingled with honey. / 
*-MULTA‘NGULAR. ‘a. Geultus and an- 
gulus, Latin.) Many cornered; having many 
corners ; polygonal. 
MULTA’NGULARLY. ad. Polygonally ; 
‘with many corners (Grew). 
MULTA/NGULARNESS..s. The state 
of being polygonal, or having many corners. 
MULTICA'PSULAR a. (multa and.cap- 
sula, Latin.) Divided into many partitions or 
cells; te bitte i 
MULTICAPSULAR PERICARP. In bo- 


fany, a fruit of many capsules. Having se- 


veral pericarps succeeding.to a flower. As in 


caltha, trollius, helleborus. my 
MULTICA’VOUS. a. (nultus and cavus, 
Lat.) Full of holes. 
MULTIDENTATE COROKL, In botany, 
a many-toothed coral. | Cujus limbus aut pe- 
tala margine dissecta sunt. . Having the bor- 
der (in a monopetalous corol) or the petals (if 
it be polypetalous) cut about the edge. ; 
MULTIFA‘/RIOUS. a. (multifarius, Lat.) 
Having great multiplicity; having different 
respects (More. Evelyn). , 
MULTIFA/RIOUSLY. ad. With multi- 
plicity ; with great variety of modes (Bentley). 
MULTIFA’RIOUSNESS. s. (from mul- 
tifarious.). Multiplied diversity (Norris). 
MULTVFIDOUS. a. (multifidus, Lat.) 
Having, many partitions; cleft into many 
branches (Brown). ey 
MULTIFIDUSSPIN J. (multifidus, from 
multus, many, and findo, to divide.) In 
anatomy, transverso spinalis lumborum, ve- 
terib sacer. Semi-spinalis internus, sive trans- 
verso-spinalis dorsi. Semi-spinalis, sive transe 
verso-spinalis colli, pars interna of Winslow. 
Transversalis luamborum vulgo sacer. _ ‘Trans- 
versalis dorsi. ‘Transversalis colli of Douglas, 
Th: generality of anatomical writers have un- 
necessarily multiplied the muscles of the spine, 
and hence their descriptions of these parts are 
confused, and difficult to be understood. Un- 
der the name of multifidus sping, Albinus has 
therefore very properly included those portions 
of muscular flesh, intermixed with tendinous 
fibres, which lie ¢lose to. the posterior part of 
the spine, and which Douglas and Winslow 
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fave described as three distinct muscles, under 
- the names of transversales, or transverso-spi- 
nales, of the loins, back, and neck. The 
multifidus spine arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the upper convex surface of the os sa- 
cram, from the posterior adjoining part of the 
ilium, from the oblique and transverse pro- 
cesses of all the lumbar vertebra, from the 
transverse processes of all the dorsal vertebrae, 
and from those of the cervical vertebra, ex- 
cepting the three first. From all these origins 
the fibres of the muscle run in an oblique di- 
rection, and are inserted, by distinct tendons, 
into the spinous processes of all the vertebrz of 
the loins and back, and likewise into those of 
the six inferior vertebra of the neck, When 
this. muscle acts singly, it extends the back 
obliquely, or moves it to one side; when 
both muscles act, they extend the vertebrae 
backwards. 

MULTIFLOROUS. 


flowered. Common to several flowers. 


In botany, many- 
A 


many-flowered stem ; as in several species of — 


iris, &c, A many-flowered scape; as in 
primula officinalis, auricula, polyanthus, &c. 
Calyx; as in scabiosa, and the.class syngene- 
sia ; when the component flowers are called 
florets or floscules. A many-flowered pedun- 
cle; as‘in browallia elata. 

MU'LYTIFORM. a. (multiformis, Lat.) 

~ Having various shapes or appearances (Milton). 

MULTIFO/RMITY. s. (multiformis, Lat.) 
Diversity of shapes or appearances subsisting in 
the same thing. ; 

MULTILA’TERAL. a. (multus and la- 
teralis, Latin.) Having many sides. 

MULTILO/CULAR PERICARP. In 
botany, a many-celled pericarp. Divided in- 
ternally into several cells; as in nymphza. 

MULTI'LOQUOUS. a. (multiloquus, 
Lat.) Very talkative. 

MULTINOMIAL, or MuULTINOMINAL 
ROOTS, in mathematics, are such as are com- 
posed of many names, parts, or members 5: as, 
a-bte-+d, &c. 

For the method of raising an infinite multi- 
nominal to any given power, or of extracting 
any given root out of such a power, see a me- 
thod of M. de Moivre, in Phil. Trans. No. 230. 

MULTIPA'ROUS. a. (multiparus, Lat.) 
Bringing many at a birth (Brown). 

MULTYVPARTITE COROL. In botany, 

a many-parted corol, Multipartite leaf. A 
many-parted leaf. Divided into several parts 
almost to the bettom. — 3 

MU’LTIPEDE. s. (multipeda, Lat.) An 

_ insect with many feet. 


MULTIPLE, Muttipcex, in arithme- 


tic, a number which comprehends some: 


other several times. 

Thus 6 is a multiple of 2, or, which is the 
same, 2is a quota part of 6; 2 being contained 
in 6 three times. And thus 12 is a multiple 
of 6, 4, 33; and comprehends the first twice, 
the second’ thrice, the third four times, &e. 

MULTIPLE RATIO, OF PROPORTION, 18 
that which is between multiple numbers. 

If the lesser term of a ratio be an aliquot part 
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of the greater, the ratio of the greater.to the 
less is called multiple; and that of the less to 
the greater sub-multiple. 

A sub-multiple number is that contained im 
the multiple. Thus the numbers 1, 2, and 3 
are sub-multiples of 6 and 9g. ' 

Duple, triple, &c. ratios ; as also sub-duples, 

sub-triples, &c. are so many species of multi- 
ple, and sub-multiple ratios. 
. MULTIPLE 
PORTION, is when one number or quantity 
contains another more than once, and a certain 
aliquot part; as 33 to 1. 

MULTIPLE SUPERPARTIENT PROPOR- 
TION, is when one number or quantity con- 
tains anothers diverse times, and some parts 


besides ; as 4 to 1. 


MULTIPLEX COROL. Many-fold, or | 


having petals lying over each other in two or 


Fr. i 


more folds or rows. 
MULTIPLIABLE. a. (multipliable, 
from multiply.) Capable of being multiplied. 
MULTIPLI'ABLENESS. s. (from mulét- 
pliable.) Capacity of being multiplied. — 
MULTIPLICA‘BLE. a. (from multiplico, 
Peony Capable of being arithmetically multi- 
plied. ~ 
MULTIPLICA/ND. s. 


metic. 


Lat.) Consisting of more than one (Derham). 


Mutrr’pricaTe FLOWER. A multiplied | 
A sort of luxuriant flower, having 


flower. 
the corol multiplied so far as to exclude only 


some of the stamens. The perianth and ins 
volucre seldom, the stamens scarcely ever, — 
constitute a multiplicate flower. It is called a 


SUPERPARTICULAR PRO< 


(multiplicandus, re 
Lat.) The number to be multiplied in arith- | 


MULTIPLICA‘TE. a. (from multiplico, — 


double, triple, or quadruple flower, according — 


to the number of rows in the multiplied corol : 


and a double flower is the lowest degree of it, 


or the first essay towards fulness. In common | 


language we improperly call all these variations 


double flowers. 
Polypetalous flowers are not unfrequently 
multiplied ; as in ranunculus and anemones 


Monopetalous flowers are very subject to this | 
variety ; but very seldom become fall, or lose | 


all their stamens. 


MULTIPLICA/TION. s. (multiplicatio, | 
Lat.) 1. The act of multiplying or increasing: © 
‘any number by addition or production of more 


of the same kind (Brown). 2. (In aritnme- 


tic.) The increasing of any one number by — 
another, so often: as there are units in that | 


number, by which the one is increased. Or, 
multiplication. is the process by which we find 


a number having the same ratio to the multi- | 
plicand as the multiplier has to unity. See - 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, 


MULTIPLICA/TOR. s, (from multiplico, 


Lat.) The number by which another number 
is multiplied. 


MULTIPLICATUS FLOS. In botany. A’. 


luxuriant flower, whose petals are multiplied so 


as to exclude a part of the stamina. A multipli<_ 


ed luxuriant flower differs from a full one, the 


highest degree of luxuriance, in that the petals 


; . 
” 
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of the latter are so multiplied as to exclide all 
the stamina ; whereas those of the former are 
only repeated or multiplied two, three, or four 
times, as to the exclusion of only a small part 
of the essential organs, See MULTIPLICATE 
FLOWER. 

MULTIPLI'CIOUS. a. (multiplex, Lat.) 
Manifold: not used-( Brown). . 

MULTIPLI'CITY. s. (multiplicité, Fr.) 
1, More than one of the same kind (South). 
2. State of being many (Dryden). 

MU/LTIPLIER. s. (from multiply.) 1. 
One who multiplies or increases the number 
of any thing (Decay of Piety). 2. The mul: 
tiplicator in arithmetic (Cocker). / 

To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. (multiplico, Lat.) 
1. To increase in number; to make more by 
generation, accumulation, or addition (Job). 
2. To perform the process: of arithmetical 
multiplication (Brown); 

PO MULTIPLY 6 Ya Menig Vi 
number (/¥isdom) 
selves (Shakspeare). 
~ MULTIPLYING.-GLASS, in optics, one 
‘wherein objects appear increased in number. 
It is otherwise called a polyhedron, being 
ground into several planes, that make angles 
with each other; through which the rays of 
light issuing from the same point undergo dif- 
ferent refractions, so as to enter the eye from, 
every surface in a different direction. 


_ MULTY/POTENT. a. (multus and potens, 


To grow in 
2. To increase them- 


Latin.) Having manifold power (Shakspeare). 


MULTIPRE'SENCE. s. (multus and pre- 
-sentia, Lat.) The power or act of being pre- 
-sent|in more places than one at the same 
time (Hail). re 
. MULTYSCIOUS. a. (multiscius; Lat.) 

Having variety of knowledge. 


~ MULTISILIQU &. The nameof thetwenty 


third order in the Fragments of a Natural Me-- 


thod, in Philos. Bot.; and of the twenty-sixth 
in. the Ordines Naturales, at the end of Lin- 
négs’s Genera Plantarum. Comprehending 
those plants which have several siliques or pods 
sucgeeding to each flower. As columbine, 
hellebore, &c. _ . 

_ MULTI'SONOUS. a. (multisonus, Lat.) 
Having many sounds. 
~MU’LTITUDE. $s. _ (multitudo, Latin.) 
1. The state of being many ;-the state of be- 
ing more than one. 
asum of many (Hale). 3. A great number, 
loosely and indefinitely (Wacts), 4. A crowd 
or throng ; the vulear (Addison). | 

MULTITU’/DINOUS. a. (from muifi- 
tude.) 1. Having the appearance of a mul- 
titude (Shakspeare).. 2, Manifold (Shaks.). 

MULTIVAGANT. Mutrr’vacous. a, 
multivagus, Lat.) That wanders or strays 
much abroad. 

MULTIVALVE GLUME. In botany, a 
multivalve or many-valyed glume. Having 
more than two valves. | 

MULTI'VIOUS. a, (multa and via, Lat.) 
‘faving many ways; manifold, _ 

MULTOCULAR. a. (mulfus and oculus, 
iat.) Having more eyes than two (Derham). 


. two years end. 


2. Number collective ;. 


MUM 
_-MULVIA, a large river of Africa, which 


has its source in Mount Atlas, and dividing the 
empire of Morocco from the kingdom of Al- 
giers, falls into the Mediterranean Sea: 
MUM, akind of malt-liquor much drank 
in Germany, and chiefly brought from Bruns- 
wick, which is the place of most note for 
making it. The process of brewing mum, as - 
recorded in the town-house of that city, is.as 
follows. Take 63 gallons of water that has. 
been boiled till one-third part is consumed, 
and brew it with seven bushels of wheaten 
malt, one bushel of oatmeal, and one bushel 
of ground beans. When it is tunned, the. 
hogshead must not be filled too full at first: as 
soon as it begins to work, put into it three 
pounds of the inner rind of fir, one pound of 
the tops of firand beech, three handfuls of 
carduus benedictus, a handful or two of the 


. flower of rosa solis; add burnet, betony, mar- 


joram, avens, pennyroyal, and wild thyme, of 
each an handful and an half; of elder-fowers, 
two handfuls or more; seeds of cardamum 
bruised, 30 ounces; barberries bruised, one 
ounce : when the liquor has worked a while, 
put the herbs and seeds into the vessel ; and, 
after they are added, let it work over as little 


as possible; then fill it up: lastly, when it is 


stopped, put into the hogshead ten new-laid ° 
eggs unbroken ; stop it up close, and use it at 
The English brewers, instead 
of the inner rind of fir, use cardamum, ginger, 
and sasafras; and also add elicampane, mad- 
der, and red sanders. 

MUM. interject. A word denoting prohibi- 
tion to speak ; silence; hush (Hudibras). 

To MU'MBLE. v. n. (mompelen, Dutch.) 
1. To speak inwardly; to grumble ;, to mut- 
ter; to speak with imperfect sound (Shaks.). 
2. ‘To chew ; to bite softly (Dryden). 

To Mu'MBLE. v.a. 1. To utter with alow 
inarticulate voice (Shakspeare). 2. To mouth 
gently (Pope). 38. To slubber over; to sup- 

ress ; to utter imperfectly (Dryden). 

MU'MBLER. s. (from mumble.) One that 
speaks inarticulately ; a mutterer. 

MU'’MBLINGLY. ad. (from mumbling.) 
With inarticulate utterance. 

To MUMM. v. a. (mumme, Danish.) To 
mask ; to frolic in disguise (Spenser). 

MU’MMER. s. (mumme, Danish.) A 
masker ; one who performs frolics in.a person- 
ated dress (Milton). : ; 

MU/MMERY. s. (momerie, French.) Mask- 
ing; frolics in masks; foolery (Bacon), 

MUMMY. (mumia, Lat. mumie, Fr. A 
mask or covering for the purpose of conceal- 
ment.) A dead body preserved according to 
the Egyptian art of embalming, by being im- _ 
mersed in or stuffed with a variety of antisep- 
tic preparations, and afterwards wrapped round 
with linen steeped in, or loaded with the same 
materials. See the article EMBALMING. 

Mummy, in mineralogy. See BITUMEN. 

Mummy (To beat to a). To beat soundly, - 

To MUMP. v. a. (mompelen, Dutch.) 1. 
To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with a 
continued motion (Otway). 2. To tale low. 
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and quick. 3. (In cant language.) To go 2 


begging. 

MU’MPER. s. (In cant language.) A beg- 
gar. - 
-"“MUMPBS. s. (mompelen, Dutch.) Sullen- 


ness; silent anger GStinner). 

Mumps, in medicine, a disease of the pa- 
rowid gland. See CYNANCHE. : 

To MUNCH. v. a. (manger, French.) To 
chew by great mouthfuls (Shakspeare). 

“To Moncu. v. n. To chew eagerly by 
great mouthfuls (Dryden). 

MU’NCHER.'s. (from munch.) One that 
munches. 2 

MUNCHHAUSIA, in botany, so named 
from baron Gerlach Adolphus de’ Munch- 
hausen, a genus of the polyadelphia | polyan- 
dria class and order. Natural order of ca- 
lycantheme. _Salicarie, Jussieu. Essential 
character ; calyx six-cleft, torulose; petals 
clawed ; stamens in six bodies, four or five in 
each; pistil superior, with a filiform curved 
style. There is but one species, viz. M. spe- 
ciosa, a native of Java and Chi }a. 

MUND. s. Peace, from which our lawyers 
call a breach of the peace, mundbrech: so Kad- 
mund is happy peace ; ZEthejmund, noble 
peace 5 Elmund, all peace (Gibson). 

MUNDA, an ancient town of Spain, in 
. Granada, 30 miles W.N.W. of Malaga. Lon. 

4.35 W. Lat. 36. 50 N. 

MUNDANE. a. (mundanus, Lat.) Belong- 
ing to the world (Glanville). 

MUNDA‘TION. s. (mundus, Latin.) The 
act of cleansing. 

MU/NDATORY. a. (from mundus, Lat.) 
Having the power to cleanse. 

MUNDEN, or GEMUNDEN, a town of 
Lower Saxony, in the principality of Calen- 
burg, situate at the confluence of the Werra 
and the Fulda, where they join to form the 
Weser. No one who is not a freeman of 
Munden is to trade beyond this town, but 
must consign his goods to a factor here; and 
- whatever is brought in a vessel must, by vir- 
tue of the staple-right granted and confirrned 
to this town, be unladen and laden again. The 
Werra may be navigated by Munden and 
Hessian vessels, but the latter, on coming to 


Munden, are not to proceed, without a licence, 


and even then they must have a Munden mas- 
ter and pay a duty to the town. It is 10 miles 
N.N.E. of Cassel, and 13 S.W. of Gottingen. 
Lon. 9.47 E.. Lat. 51.40 N. 

MUNDER, a town of Lower Saxony, in 
the principality of Galenberg, situate on the 
Hammel, 18 miles E.S.E. of Munden. Lon. 
9. 25. Lat. 51. 38 N. 

MUNDERKINGEN, a town of Suabia, 
seated on the Danube, 25 miles S.W. of Ulm. 
Lon. 9.43 E. Lat. 48. 15 N. 

MUNDIC, in mineralogy. See CurRum. 

MUNDIFICA‘TION. s. (mundus and 
facio, Lat.) Cleansing any body, as from dross 


(Quin.). . 
MUNDIFICATIVE. a. (mundus and facio, 


Jatin.) Cleansing ; having the power to cleanse 
(Brown). , ) . 


‘ (Shakspeare). 


and residence of the elector. The straight and | 


- Jast mentioned year, established a commission 
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"> MU'NDIEY. »v. a. (mundus and faciog 


Lat.) To cleanse; to make clean (Harvey.) 

MUNDI'VAGANT. a. (mundivagus, Lat.) 
Wandering through the world. | 

MUNDU’/NGUS.s.Stinkingtobacce( Phil.) 

MU'NERARY. a. (from munus, Lat.) 
Having the nature of a gift. 

MUNGOS RADIX. Radix serpentum. 
This bitter root of the plant ophiorrhiza mun- 
gos of Linnéus is much esteemed in Java, 
Sumatra, &c. as preventing the effects which 
usually follow the bite of the naja, a venomous 
serpent, with which view it is eaten by them. 
It is also said to be exhibited medicinally in 
the cure of intestinal worms. 

MU’NGREL. s. Any thing generated be- | 
tween different kinds; any thing partaking of © 
the qualities of different causes or parents 


MU’NGREL. a. Generated between difs 
ferent natures; base-born ; degenerate (Shak.). 
MUNICH, acity of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Bavaria, situated on the Iser, the capital 


broad streets of this place, and the great num-~ 
ber of fine buildings in it, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, render it one of the handsomest Ci--. 
ties in all Germany, and even in Europe; and | 
‘tig said to contain 40,000 inhabitants. The — 
palace here, which was first erected by theem= | 
peror Maximilian I, is an elegant structure, © 
containing four courts. The things the most — 
worthy of notice in this palace are, the large 
and beautiful Kaisersaal, a chapel of the Vir- 
gin Mary, with a rich treasury in it; the an-— 
tiquarium, or chamber of antiquities, in which 

are 200 marble statues and busts of Roman 

emperors, and some hundreds of other an- 

tiques, the greatest part of which were brought. 
from Italy ; the chamber of rich curiosities 5 
the muszum and the elector’s library. In the | 
year 1729, the palace, and particularly the — 
chamber of rich curiosities here, suffered great- 
ly by fire, and, in 1750, a whole wing of It was 
burned down. ‘Towards the east stands the 
elector’s arsenal, and northward lie the park | 
and pleasure gardens, and near these is the 
Thurnierhaus, of large edifice for tournaments. 

In the largest market-place stands a high mar- | 
ble pillar, with a brass statue of the Virgin 
Mary upon it, and two large fountains, and on 

the sides is the town-house, in which the states | 
hold their meetings, together with several 
lofty houses, ornamented with decorations of 
paintings on the front. ‘The principal ecclesi- 

astical buildings here are the collegiate church, 

and several rich convents. In Munich are 
manufactures of velvet, silk, wool, and ta- 

pestry. It is probable that the ancient city of 
Campodunum, or Campidonum, stood in this’ 
neighbourhood. About the year 1175, duke | 
Henry the Lion built the city of Munich ona 
spot Ldonghtl to the convent of Schoftlar. 
In 1327, it was greatly damaged by fire, and 
in 1448, almost entirely destroyed. In 1632, 
it was taken by the Swedes, and in 1704, 
1742, and 1743, by the Austrians, who, in the 
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of regency at this place: 200 miles W. Vi- 
enna, and twenty-nine S.E. Augsburg. Lon. 
11. 36 E.- Lat. 48. 10 N. 

MUNICIPAL, in the Roman civil law, an 
epithet which signifies invested with the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizens, See MunI- 


-CIPIUM. 


MouniciPAL, among’ us, is applied to the 
laws that obtain in any particular city or pro- 
vince. And those are called municipal officers 


who are elected to defend the interests of ci- 
ties, to maintain their right and privileges, and 


to preserve order and harmony among the ci- 
tizens ; such as mayors, sheriffs, consuls, &c. 


MUNICIPES, an appellation. given by the 


Romans to the inhabitants of the municipia 


or municipal cities. See MuNIcIPIUM. 
MUNICIPIUM, in Roman antiquity, a 
corporation, borough, or enfranchised city or 
town, where the inhabitants enjoyed their 
own laws and customs, and at the same time 


were honoured with the privileges of Roman 


citizens; but then this privilege generally 
reached no. further-than the bare title. Some 
indeed, by particular merit, obtained the li- 


' berty of votes, which occasioned that distinc- 


' 


tion of municipium sine suffragio, and munici- 


pium cum suffragio. ‘The inhabitants of the 
municipium sine suffragio were called barely 
Romani, but those of the municipium cum 
suffragio were called cives Romani. 
MUNIENT SLEEP. When the upper 
leaves of a plant, which during the day had 
spread out horizontally on long petioles, drop 


‘them at night, and hangdown so as to form an 


arch all round about the stem. : 
MUNI'FICENCE. s. (munificentia, Lat.) 
Liberality ; the act of giving (Addison), 
MUNIFICENT. a. (munificus, Latin.) 
Liberal ; generous (Aééerbury). 
Be ental ad. Liberally; gene- 
rously. 
MU’/NIMENT. s. (munimentum, Lat.) 1. 


Fortification ;. strong hold. 2. Support; de- 


fence (Shakspeare). 3. Record ; wiiting upon 


which claims and rights are founded. 


To MUNI'TE. v. a. (munio, Tana To 


fortify ; to strengthen: not in use (Bacon). 


 $t. Basil. 


MUNI’TION. s. (munitio, Latin.) 1. 
Fortification; strong hold (Hale). 2. Am- 


munition; materials for war (Fairfax). 


MU’NNION. s. The upright post, that di- 
vides the lights in a window frame (Moxon). 
MUNKAGS, a town of Hungary: the cas- 


tle is almost impregnable, seated on a high and 


steep rock, in a spacious plain, the natural 


strength of which is increased by art and la- 
bour. It is the capital of a lordship, formerly 
bearing the title of a duchy. Beneath it, on 
the river Latortza, is a town, which is the resi- 
dence of a Greek bishop, united with the 
Roman church, and a convent, of the order of 
In 1688, after a blockade of three 

ears, this famous castle surrendered to the 

mperialists; count Tekely’s lady, who had 
conducted this long defence, being carried to 
Vienna; and besides the Tekely family, vast 


treasures in money were found here. In 1703, 
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this was the place of rendezvous to the Rakotry . 
party,” but by suppression of that revolt, this” 
castle escheated to the crown: fifty-two miles 
E.S.E, Caskau, and 128 S.S.E. Cracow. 
Lon. 39. 24 E. Lat. 48.15 N. ; 

MUNSTER (Sebastian), a learned writer, 
was born at Ingelheim, and became a Corde- 
lier; but having embraced Luther’s  senti- 
ments, he quitted that order in. 1520, and re- 
tired to Heidelberg, and afterwards to Basil, 
where he taught with reputation. “ He was 
aman of great candour, and void of ambition; 
and was so well skilled in geography, the ma- 
thematics, and the Hebrew tongue, that he was 
surnamed the Esdras and the Strabo of Ger- 
many. His Latin translation of the bible is 
esteemed. He was the first who wrote a 
Chaldee grammar and lexicon: he also pub- 
lished a treatise on cosmography, and several 
other works., He died of the plague at Basil . 
in 1552, aged 63. . 

Munster, in Latin Monomia, and in Trish 
Moun, the most southerly province of Ire- 
land; bounded on the north by Leinster and 
Connaught, and on the east, west, and south, 
by the ocean. It contains the counties Cork, ~ 
Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Wae 
terford ; and 3,289,932 Irish plantation acres, 
740 parishes,*63 baronies, and 26 boroughs. 
It is about 125 miles long, and 120 broad; 
and its principal town is Cork. Its ancient 
name was Mumhan; and ir latter ages it was, 
divided into Desmond or South Munster, Or- 
mond or East Munster, and Thomond or North 
Munster. It lies between 51. 15. and 53. 0. 
N. lat. and 7. 10. to 10. 40. W. lon. 

MuNSTER, a ‘sovereign bishopric of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Westphalia, 120 miles 
long and 80 broad; bounded on the N. by the 
counties of Bentheim and Steinfort, on the E. 
by the bishoprics of Osnaburgh and Paderborn, 
on the 8. by the county of Marck, and on the 


-W. by the duchy of Cleves and county of Zut- 


phen. The river Embs runs through it from 
E. to W. 

Munster, a large and populous city of 
Westphalia, capital of a bishopric of the 
same name, and of all Westphalia, It was 
free and imperial till 1661; but to keep the 
inhabitants in awe, a citadel was built, which 
stands distinct from the city, In 1533, a tay- 
lor, called John of Leyden, made himself 
master of the city, and drove away the bishop 
and magistrates ; but it was retaken in 15306, 
after fourteen months siege, and this fanatic 
was tortured to death with red hot pincers. "The 
famous treaty, called the treaty of Westphalia, 
was concluded here in 1648, which ended the 
religious wars of 30 years continuance. It is 
seated on the Aa, 70 miles N. by E. of Cologne, 
and 77 S. by W. of Bremen. Lon. 7. 39 E. 
Lat. 52.0 N. 

MUNTING (Abraham), an excellent bo- 


tanist, who published several works, the chief 


of which was his Phitographia Curiosa, printed 

at Amsterdam in 1727. He died in 1683. 
MUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of the 

class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
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five-parted; corol five-petalled; berry five- 
celled, one-seeded. One species only: a Ja- 
maica shrub, with hairy branches; leaves al- 
ternate, oblique, ovate-lanceolate, serrate, 
hoary-downy, beneath viscid; with a spheeri- 
cal succulent berry. ‘ 
MUNYCHIA, an anniversary solemnity ob- 
served at Athens, in honour of Diana, on the 
16th of the month Munychion. ‘Cakes were 
offered on the oc¢casion called apoipwres. 


MUNYCHION, the tenth month of tHe 


Athenian year, containing 29 days, and an- 
swering to the latter part of our March and the 
beginning of April. It was so called from the 
festival Munychia, which was observed in this 
month. See Montu and Monycuia., 

‘ MUPHTI. See Murti. 

MURZENA. Eel. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order apodalia. Head 
smooth; nostrils tubular; gill-membrane with 
ten rays: ay covered with a common skin: 
body round, smooth, mucous ; caudal, dor- 
sal, and anal fins united: spiracle behind the 
head or pectoral fins. ~ 

In forming this genus, nature seems to have 
made a near approach to the reptile tribes; 
like these animals, the body is long, slender, 
and flexible. Excepting the small pair of pec- 
toral, it may be said to have no fins; for the 
dorsal, anal, and tail fins are united in one 
web, which surrounds a large portion of the 
body. The apertures to the gills are small, 
and placed behind the pectoral fins: they are 
covered by ten branchiostegous rays. 

The eel differs from almost every other. fish 
of that order, of which it is placed at the top, 
in the manner of its generation, It is vivipa- 
rous, and is impregnated in the same manner 
as obtains among the cartilaginous tribes. The 
ancients entertained very extravagant notions 
concerning the generation of thése animals. 
Aristotle asserted that they were neither male 
nor female, had no ova nor semen. . Hence it 
was believed that they sprung from the mud, 
or that the incrustations scraped from their 
bodies by the stones received animation. 
Rondeletius rashly adopted this opinion, from 
having observed that they were generated in 
pools, from which all the mud and water had 
been for a while extracted. This was a phe- 
nomenen, for which they could in no other 
way account than by the spontaneous genera- 
. tion of eels: but later observations have ascer- 
tained, that ponds are often supplied with 
these fish, in the same manner that vegetation 
is spread, by transporting the seeds of plants. 
The heron, or other water fowl, may drop the 
eel, when carrying it to its young, or the 
young may be ejected unhurt from its bowels, 
as the seeds of plants are voided by land birds, 
without being injured by the operation of the 
stomach. 

In their habitation, the’fishes of this genus 
are still more singular than in their manner of 
propagating their young, ‘They can _ reside 
either in salt or fresh water ; and what is still 
more surprising, they are in some measure in- 
_ dependent of either ; for they sometimes leave 
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their native element, and wander, during 


night, along the dewy meadows, not only for 
a change of habitation, but in quest of prey. 
Of these nightly excursions the snail is com- 
monly the victim, being devoured by the eel 
as it passes along. . 

There is no animal more vivacious than the 
eel : when drawn from the water, it will sur= 
vive blows that would have killed an animal 
ten times its size; and even after it is cut asun- 
der, the. different parts are seen to move. It 
is, however, so easily destroyed by cold, that to 
avoid it, it beds itself deep among the mud, 
and continues, like the serpent tribe, in a tor- 
pid state during winter. Some have been 
known to take shelter under a rick of hay in 
severe weather, and even there, have all pe- 
rished from excess of cold. Though fond of 
hiding themselves in the mud, they are incapa- 
ble of living in thick turbid water ; and hence, 


when a river is disturbed by a flood, they are © 


frequently suffocated by the impurity of the 
stream. 

The genus murzna comprises nine species, 
as follow: 

1. M. helena. Romaneel. Without pec-. 
toral fins: body variegated. 
spotted with black and green. Inhabits Eu- 
ropean and American seas; is exceedingly vo- 
racious ; bites dangerously, and was regarded 
by the Romans as one of the greatest luxuries 
of the table. It was often kept in reservoirs 
appropriated to this purpose, and is said to have 
been sometimes so completely tamed as to obey 
the signal of its master, and come to him for 
food. According to Pliny, that tyrannical 
wretch, Vedius Pollio, was accustomed to 
throw his slaves, when they had displeased him, 
into these reservoirs, to be devoured by this vo- 
racious animal; a barbarity for which he was 


severely chastised by Augustus. 


2. M. colubrina. Snake eel. Without 
pectoral fins ; body alternately annulate with 
yellow and black bands. Another variety with 
brown irids spotted with black. Inhabits Am- 
boina; and has very much the. appearance of 
the anguis scytale. 

3. M. meleagriss Speckled eel. | Body 
blackish, thickly speckled with white. Inha- 
bits the Southern ocean: about two feet long. 

4. M. ophis. Spotted sea-serpent. Body 
slender, spotted; tail round, spear-shaped, 
naked. Inhabits European seas: from three 
to four feet-long. Ne 

5. M. serpens. Serpent eel. Tail naked ; 
body round; pectoral fin with about sixteen 
rays. Inbabits the southern European seas, 

6. M. anguilla. Common eel. Lower jaw 


longer: ‘body of one colour, in muddy waters — 
black, ‘beneath yellowish; in gravelly, clear ~ 


waters, green or brownish; beneath silvery, 
sometimes varied with brown lines; head 


small, narrowed on the fore-part; mouth © 


large ; beneath each eye a small orifice, and 
at the end of the nose two others small! and tu- 


‘bular; teeth small, sharp, numerous; eyes 


small, near the end of the nose; pupils black, 
iris golden; aperture of the gills semilunar 3 


There isa variety _ 
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body a little compressed ; lateral line straight 


dotted with white; skin covered with soft 
oblong scales; pectoral fins small, round, 
paler, with about nineteen rays; dorsal, cau- 
dal, and anal fins united, frequently edged 
with white. Inhabits almost every where in 
fresh waters, but is said noc to be found in the 
Danube or any of its branches, though plen- 
 tifulin the. Rhine: grows sometimes to the 
length of six feet, and weighs twenty pounds; 
in its appearance and habits something resem- 
-bling the serpent tribe; during the night quits 
its element, and. wanders along meadows in 
search of snails and worms ; beds itself deep in 
_ the mud in winter, and continues in a state of 
rest ; isvery impatient of cold, and tenacious 
of life; the flesh of such as have running wa- 
ter very excellent: has a hundred and sixteen 
_vertebree ; 1s viviparous. . 
_. 7 M. mytus. Flat-tailed sea-serpent. Fin 
surrounding the lower part of the body white, 
edged with black. Another variety, entirely 
cinereous. Inhabits European seas. ‘The se- 
cond variety suspected of being poisonous. 
_8.M.conger. Congereel. Lower jaw ra- 
ther shorter than the upper : nose with two ten- 
tacles; lateral line whitish, with a row of spots. 

This species often grows to an enormous 
size. Some specimens have been found eigh- 
teen inches in circumference, and ten feet 
long, weighing upwards of.an hundred pounds; 
A fishery of congers established at Mount’s 
Bay, in Cornwall, forms a very considerable 
article of commerce. ‘They are annually ex- 

ported to Spain and Portugal in a dried state, 
_where they are grinded down into a kind 
of powder, and are used in enriching their 
soups. 

They are caught by a sort of line called a 
bulter, baited with pilchards; when taken, 
they are slit up, that a part of the fat may 
exude from them before they are salted, and 
fit for use; and so considerable is the quantity 
of juice that thus escapes, that a fish of a 

hundred weight will not dry to above twenty- 
five pounds. M. Pennant supposes that a 
fishery of congers might be established ‘with 

_ advantage in the Hebrides, could the aversion 

_ of the natives to this tribe be overcome. 

_ This species is distinguished by the same 
voracity as the former; it devours. other fish, 
crabs, and even carcases. The mode of its 

_ generation is probably the same with the com- 
mon eels; but, however this be, it is certainly 
prolific, for the number of its young that an- 
nually ascends the Severn is prodigious ; they 
are there called elvers, and during the month of 
April swarm in such shoals, that they are 
thrown out upon the shore with small sieves 
made of hair, and fixed to the end of a pole: a 
man will in this manner take out as many at 
one tide as will filla bushel. » 

. 9. M. gattata. Glaucous, speckled with 
black, with a larger spot on each side near the 

head. Inhabits Arabia. See Nat. Hist. Pl. 
CLVII. ; 

_ MU’RAGE. s. (from murus, Latin.) Money. 

paid to keep walls in repair. 
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MU'RAL. a. (muralis, Lats) Pertaining te 
a wall (Evelyn). 

MuRrRAL-crown, among the ancient Ro- 
mans. ~See CRown. . 

MvuRAL-ARCH, is a wall, or walled arch, 
placed exactly in the plane. of the meridian, 
1. €, upon the meridian line, for the fixing of a 
large quadrant, sextant, or other instrument, 
to observe the meridian altitudes, &c. of the 
heavenly bodies. Tycho Brahe was the first 
who used a mural arch in ‘his observations; 
after him Hevelius, Mr. Flamstead, De la 
Hire; &c. used the same means. 

MuRAL QuaDRANTS have usually been 
made from five to eight feet in radius. The 
figure in the upper part of plate 116 represents 
the instrument as already fixed to the wall. 
The frame is formed of flat bars, and strength- 
ened by edge bars affixed underneath perpen- 
dicularly to them. The radii HB, HA, be- 
ing divided each into four equal parts, serves to 
find out the points D and E, by which the qua- 
drant is freely suspended on its props or iron 
supports that are fastened securely in the 
wall. 

One of the stpporis E is represented sepa- 
rately in e on one side of the quadrant. It is 
moveable by means of a long slender rod EF 
or ef, which goes into a hollov screw in or- 
der to restore the instrument to its situation 
when it is discovered to be a little deranged. 
This may be.known by the very fine perpendi- 
cular thread HA, which ought always to coin- 
cide with the same point A of the limb, and 
carefully examined to be so by a small magni- 
fying telescope at every observation. In order 
to prevent the unsteadiness of so great a ma- 
chine, there should be placed behind the limb | 
four copper ears with double cocksI, K, 1, K. — 
There are others along the radii HA and HB. 
Each of these cocks contains two screws, into 
which is fastened the ears that are fixed behind 
the quadrant. 

Over the wall or stone which supports the 
instrument, and at the same height as the 
centre, is placed horizontally the axis PO,. 
which is perpendicular to the plane of the in-_ 
strument, and which would pass through the 
centre if it was continued. ‘This axis turns on 
two pivots P. On this axis is fixed at right 
angles another branch ON, loaded at its extre- 
mity with a weight N capable of equipoising 
with its weight that of the telescope LM ; 
whilst the axis, by its extremity nearest the 
quadrant, carries the wooden frame PRM, 
which is fastened to the telescope 'in M. The 
counterpoise takes off from the observer the 
weight of the telescope when he raises it, and 


hinders him from either forcing or straining 


the instrument. 

The lower extremity (V) of the telescope is 
furnished with two small wheels, which take 
the limb of the quadrant on its two sides. ‘The 
telescope hardly bears any more upon the limb 
than the small friction of these. two wheels; 
which renders its motion so extremely easy and 
pleasant, that by giving it with the hand only 
a small motion, the telescope will run of itself 
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ever a great part of the limb, balanced by the 
counterpoise N. 

When the telescope is to be stopped at a 

certain position, the copper hand 'T’ is to be 
made use of, which embraces the limb and 
springs at the bottom. It is fixed by setting a 
screw, which fastens it to the limb. Then, in 
turning the regulating screw, the telescope 
will be advanced; which is continued until the 
star or other object whose altitude is observing 
be on the horizontal fine thread in the tele- 
scope. Then on the p.ate X. supporting the te- 
lescope, and catrying a vernier or nonius, will 
be seen the number of degrees and minutes, 
and even quarter of minutes, that the angular 
height of the object observed is equal to. The 
remainder is easily estimated within two or three 
seconds nearly. 
_ There are several methods of subdividing 
the divisions of a mural quadrant, which are 
usually from five to ten minutes each; but that 
which is most commonly adopted is by the 
vernier or nonius, the contrivance of Peter 
Vernier a Frenchman. | This vernier con- 
sists of a piéce of copper or brass, CDAB, 
which is a small portion of X, represented 
separately. The length CD is divided into 
20 equal parts, and placed contiguously on 
a portion of the division of the limb of the 
quadrant containing 21 divisions, and thereby 
dividing this length into 20 equal parts. 
Thus the first division of the vernier piece 
marked 15, beginning at the point D, is a lit- 
tle matter backward, or to the left of the first 
division of the limb, equal to 15”. 'The second 
division of the vernier is to the left of the se- 
cond division of the limb double of the first 
difference, or 30”; and ‘so on unto the twen- 
tieth and last division on the left of the vernier 
piece ; where the 20 differences being accumu- 
lated each of the twentieth part of the division 
of the limb, this last division will be found to 
agree exactly with the 2ist division on the limb 
of the quadrant. 

The index must be pushed the 20th part of a 
"division, or 15”, to the right; for to make the 
second division on the vernier coincide with. 
one of the divisions of the limb, in like man- 
ner is moving two 20ths, or 30”, we must look 
at the second division of the index, and there 
will be a coincidence with a division of the 


limb, . Thus may be concéived that the begin-' 


ning D, of the vernier, which is always the 
line of reckoning, has advanced two divisions, 
or 30”, to the right, when the second divisiun, 
marked 30 on the vernier, is seen to corre- 
spond exactly with one of the lines of the qua- 
drant. ; 
On the side of the quadrant is placed the 
late of copper which carries the telescope. 
This plate carries two verniers. The outer line 
CD divides five minutes into 20 parts, or 15” 
each, The interior line AB answers to the 
parts of another division not having 90°, but 
)6 parts of the quadrant, It is usually adopted 
by Fpglish astronomers on account of the faci- 
lity of its subdivisions. Each of the 96 portions 
of the quadrantisequivalentto 50’16" of the usual 
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divisions. It is divided on the limb into 16 


parts, and the arch of the:vernier AB contains - | 


25 of these divisions; and being divided itself 
into 24, immediately gives parts, the value of ~ 
each of which is:8” 471”. See Noniuvs and 
VERNIER. . - 
MURANT (Emanuel), a much-admired 
landscape painter, was born at Amsterdam in 
1622 He had the happiness to be a disciple 
of Philip Wouwermans, from whem he ac- 
quired that warmth and brilliancy of colour- 
ing, and that exquisite pencil, which have — 
rendered him deservedly eminent. His sub- 
jects were views in Holland, villages, towns,’ 
cities, ruins of houses, and decayed castles ; 
all of them exactly sketched after nature, and 
so exquisitely finished, that every minute part 
of a building was perfectly discernible, and’ 
even every particular stone or brick might be 
counted by the assistance of a convex glass. 
But this demanded so much patience and time, 
that it was impossible for him to paint many 
pictures; and on that account they are exceed- 
ingly scarce, and sold for such prices as must 
place them out of the reach of all ordinary 
purchasers. He died in 1700. ‘ 
MURATORI (Louis Anthony), an Italian 
writer, -was born near Bologna in 1672. The 
duke of Modena made him his librarian, and 
keeper of the archives of hisduchy. He died 
in 1750, leaving several learned works behind 
him, the chief of which are, 1. Rerum Itali- 
carum Scriptores ab Ann, 500 ad. 1500, 27 
vols. fol. ; 2. Antiquitates Italic medii Jivi, 
sive Dissertationes de moribus Italiei Populi, ab 
inclinatione Romani imperii, usque ad An. 
1500, 6 vols. fol. ie 
MURCIA, the pagan goddess of idleness, 
The name is taken from marcus or murcidus, 
an obsolete word, signifying a dull, slothful, or _ 
lazy person. The statues of this goddess were 
always covered with dust and moss, to express 
her idleness and negligence. She had a temple 
in Rome, at the foot of the Aventine mount. 
Murcia, akingdom in Spain, bounded on 
the north by New Castile, on the east by the 


kingdom of Valencia, on the west by Anda- —~ | 


lusia and Granada, and on the south by the — 
Mediterranean Sea. 
length, and 58 in breadth ; and its principal 
river is Segura. The soil is dry, because it 
seldom rains, and therefore it produces little — 
corn or wine; but there is plenty of oranges, 
citrons, lemons, olives, almonds, mulberries, | 
rice, pulse, and sugar. It has also a great 
deal of silk. It was taken from the Moors in 
1265. The air is very healthful. 

Murcia, a large, handsome, and populous 


town of Spain, capital of a kingdom of the — | 


same name. liis a bishop’s see, and contains 
six parishes. 
edifice, with the stairs of the steeple so con- - 
trived thata man may ride up to the top, either 

on horseback or ina coach. It is situated in a 

pleasant plain, which abounds in fine gardens 
about the city, in which are the best fruits in” 
Spain. It is seated on the river Segura, in ~ | 
lon. 0. 36 W. Lat. 37. 48 N. . Va 


It is about 62 miles in 


The cathedral is a most superb _ | 
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-MURDER, or Murruer, the act of 


killing another with violence and injustice. 
The word’comes from the Saxon morth, death ; 
which some wilthave to signify a violent death ; 
whence the barbarous Latin murdrum or mor- 
drum. Among the number of popular errors,is 
the notion which has obtained, that the dead 
body would, bleed in the presence or upon the 
touch of the murderer. ‘The crime of murder 
is punished with death in almost all nations. 
See HomicipE and MANSLAUGHTER. 

The punishment of murder, and that of 
manslaughter, were formerly one and_ the 
same; both having the benefit of clergy: so 
that none but an a persons, who least 
knew the guilt of it, were put to death for this 
enormous crime. But now, by several statutes, 
the benefit of clergy is taken away from mur- 
derers through malice prepense, their abettors, 
procurers, and counsellors. - In atrocious cases 


it was frequently usual for the court to direct: 


the murderer, after execution, to be hung upon 
a gibbet in chains near the place where the 
fact was committed ; but this was no part of the 
‘legal judgment; and the like is still some- 
times practised in the case of notorious thieves. 
This, being quite contrary to the express com- 
mand of the Mosaical law, seems to have been 
borrowed from the civil law; which, besides 


the terror of the example, gives also another . 


reason for this practice, viz. that 1t is a com- 
fortable sight to the relations and friends of the 
deceased. . But now in England, it is enacted 
by statute 25 Geo. Il. c. 37. that the judge, 
before whom any person is found guilty of wil- 
ful murder, ‘shall pronounce sentence imme- 


diately after conviction, unless he sees cause to 


postpone it ; and shall in passing sentence direct 
him to be executed on the next day but one 
(unless the same shall be Sunday, and then on 
the Monday following), and that his body be 
delivered to the surgeons to be dissected and 
anatomized ; and that the judge may direct 
his body to be afterwards hung in chains, ‘but 
in nowise to be buried without dissection. 
And, during the short but awful interval be- 
tween sentence and execution, the prisoner 
shall be kept alone, and sustained with only 
bread and water. Buta power is allowed to 
the judge, upon good and sufficient cause, to 
respite the execution, and relax ‘the other ree 
straints of this act. 

To Mov’/rp_Er. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To killa man unlawfully (Dryden). 2. To de- 
stroy ; to put an end to (Shakspeare). Kae 
MU’RDERER. s. (from murder.) One who 
has shed human blood unlawfully (Svdney). 

MU’RDERESS. s. (from murder.) A: wo- 
-man that commits murder (Dryden). ' 

MU’RDERMENT., ‘s. (from murderer.) 
The act of killing unlawfully: not used (Faarf.). 

MU’RDERODS. a. Bloody ; guilty of mur- 
der ; addicted to blood (Prior). 
~ MURE. s. (mur, Freneh; murus, Latin.) 
A wall: not in use (Shakspeare). 

ToMureE.v. a. Toenclosein walls ( Knolles). 

MU/RENCER. s..(murus, Latin.) An 
overseer of a wall (Ainsworth), 
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MURETUS (Mare Anthony), a learned 


critic, was born at Muret near Limoges, in 
France, in 1526... He recited in 1552, in the 
church of the bernardines at Paris, ab oration 
De dignitate ac prastantia studii theclogici, 
but, the year following, was thrown into 
prison for an unnatural crime. However he 
was released, and went to ‘J'oulouse, where he 
read lectures in civil law ; but was there guilty 
of the same offence, on which he fled into 
Italy, and in.1576 entered into orders. He died 
in 1585. His works have been printed in se- 
veral volumes: they consist of orations, poems, 
epistles, and translations of Greek authors. 

MUREX. Purple. fish. In zoology, a genus 
of the class vermes, order testacea. Animal 
a limax; shell univalve, spiral, rough with 
membranaceous sutures ; aperture oval, ending 
in an entire, straight or slightly ascending canal. 
A hundred and eighty-one species, scattered 
through the different seas of the globe; seven 
or eight common to our own coasts. They 
may be thus subdivided : 

A. Spinous, with a produced beak: of 

which the most valuable-is, 

1. M. tribulus; thorny woodcock. Shell 
ovate with a triple row of setaceous spines, the 
beak elongated, subulate with similar spines ; 
shell whitish, or reddish, transversely striate. 
Inhabits Asia, America, and the Red sea: very 
rare, 
B. Sutures expanding into crisped foliations ; 

beak abbreviated ; constituting the tribe of 

purpura, of purple-fish properly so called. 

‘This tribe includes thirteen species, chiefly 

inhabitants of Asia and America. 

C. With thick, protuberant, rounded su- 
tures, "Twenty-two species, chiefly of the 
Eastern or Pacific seas: some mere fossils, 

D. More or less spinous, and without mani- 
fest beak. The following is worthy of 
notice: 

2. M. loco. Shell subovate and knotty on 
the fore-part; aperture toothless and subors 
bicular. Inhabits the Chinese shores: shell 
about four or five inches long: the animal 
often eaten. bythe natives, and contains a purple 
juice in a vesicle on the neck. 

E. With a long, straight, subulate closed 
beak, unarmed with spines. A very nu- 
merous subdivision. The following are 
the chief: i 

3. M. despectus. Beak dilated; shell ob- 
long, striate, and somewhat rugged: whorls 
eight, with two elevated lines. - Inhabits the 
seas of Europe, and often found on our own 
coasts; about five inches long: shell coarse, 
white, with a glossy orange-yellow aperture: 
the worm is sometimes eaten, but oftener used 
as a bait for cod and ray-fish. 

4. M. tritonis. Musical murex. Shell 
ventricose, oblong, smooth, with rounded 
whorls, toothed aperture, and short beak: about 
fifteen inches long, white, and appearing as if 
covered with brown, yellow and black scales ; 
pillar white, with transverse black  striz; 
whorls of the spire separated by a nodulous 
suture, the first marked with striate grooves. - 
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-Inhabits India and the South seas: a second 
variety the Mediterranean. This is the species 
used by the natives of New Zealand as a 
musical shell, and by the Africans and many 
nations of the east as a military horn. - ; 

F. Tapering, subulate, with a very short 
beak. The following is worth noticing : 

5. M.minutissimus. Shell with five spirally 
striate whorls and remote ribs; beak closed. 
Inhabits the Welsh coast: the shell is very 
minute, elegant and pellucid. 

MURIA, in mineralogy, a genus of the class 
salts. Of a salt taste, easily soluble in water, 
and the solution not made turbid by soda: not 
effervescing with diluted acids, but eflervescing 
_and emitting grey, ill-savoured, suffocating va- 
pours in strong, hot, sulphuric acids : changing 
nitrous acid into nitro-muriatic acid. ine 
species. pa 

1. M.aquatica. Fixed, decrepitating when 
heated, of ‘a cubic form, dissolved in water. 
Three varieties, 

«. Held in solution in the waters of the 
ocean: sea-salt; the muria marina of 
Wall. and the Syst. Nat. ; or sal marinum 
of Cronsted. 

€, Held in solution in salt lakes, muria 
lacustris: sal marinum lacuum. 

y. Held in solution in salt springs. Spring- 
salt: the muria fountana of Waller and 
the Syst. Nat.; the sal fontanum of Cron- 
sted. 

Found in the ocean, salt lakes, &c.; and 
when evaporated generally. contains from 20 to 
30 per cent. of muriat of soda. 

2, M. montana. Fossil muria. Common 
salt. Sal gem. Rock salt. Muriat of soda. 
Several varieties. 

«. Crystallized in cubes. 

€. Of acommon form, scmetimes fibrous, 
sometimes compact. 

y. Ina stalactitical form. ae 

Found in Britain, Poland, Hungary, Spain, 
and various other countries, sometimes forming 
vast masses and mountains: it is found co- 
lourless, and of various shades of grey, yellow, 
red, blue, or brown; frequently contaminated 
by a mixture of muriat of lime, muriat of mag- 
nesia, or other earths, and may be purified by 
dropping into it first a solution of carbonat of 
barytes, then of carbonat of soda, as longas any 
precipitate continues to fall; the precipitate 
should then be separated by filtration and eva- 
porated slowly till the salt crystallizes: it is 
soluble in something less than three times ifs 


weight of water: spec. grav. 2,120: contains 
Acid - - - 52 
Soda - - - A2 
Water of crystallization 6 

100 Bergman. 

3. M. impura.  Mauriat of alumina. 


Earthy mineral muria. Fixed, decrepitating 
in the fire, dry, producing sulphat of soda when 
saturated with sulphuric acid, mixed with va- 
rious earths. Found in the Nevil Holt waters 
- and in the salt-pits of Salsburg, and is a coarser 
variety of the last from its being much mixed 


with gypsum, common mould, clay, and other 
earths ; .1ts taste is astringent. 

4. M. febrifuga. Muriat of potash, or pot- 
ass. Muriated tartarin, Salt of silvius. Fixed, 
decrepitating in the fire, forming muriat of 
potash with sulphune acid. Found in the 
environs of Madrid, and some mineral waters 
in Normandy; has a disagreeable bitterish taste, 
and when dissolved and crystallized forms cubes 
which are often irregular ; formerly known in 
the shops by the name of febrifuge or digestive 


salt: specific gravity 1,836: contains 
Acid : - - 31 
Potash - - oie Ol 
Water - - - 8 


100 Bergman. 

5. M. ammoniaca. Sal ammoniac. Mu- 
riat of ammonia. Of an acid pungent urinous 
taste, when heated: subliming into a white 
smoke, rubbed with quick-lime exhaling an 
alkaline odour, its crystals deliquescing in the 
air. ‘Two varieties. 

a Concrete in flowers or thin layers. 

€. Concrete in small compact masses. 

Found in coal-pits in various parts of Bri- 
tain, but principally in the interior parts of 
Asia and Africa, and in the neighbourhood of 
volcanoes; rarely pure, white and transparent, 
generally of a yellowish-grey, apple-green, or- 
brownish-black colour; it dissolves in about 
three times its weight of water, and when 
slowly evaporated forms flexible spicules con- 
nected like the web of a feather: spec, grav. 
1,420: contains 


Acid “ = - 42,75 
Ammonia - - 25,00 
Water - - 32,25 


100,000 Kirwan. 


6. M,. barytes. Muriat pf barytes. Mu- 
riated baryt. Fixed, decrepitating in: the fire, 
of an acrid astringent taste, precipitating sul- 
phat of baryt when dropped into a weak solu- 
tion of suphuric acid. Found in some mi- 
neral waters of Sweden, and when evaporated 
forms four-sided prisms, whose bases are 
squares or tables: sometimes used in scro- 
phulous affections in doses of from 5 to 20 
drops; but much precaution is necessary in its 
exhibition, as, like all other barytic salts, it is 
poisonous: spec, grav. 28527: contains in a 
state of crystallization, 


Acid - - - £0 

Barytes - - - 64 

Water - - - 16 
. 100 
_ When dried contains, 

Acid - - - 23,8 

Barytes. - - - 70,2 


. 100 Kirwan, 
7. M.strontiana. Muriat of strontian. Of 
a sharp penetrating taste, when heated under- 
going a watry fusion and afterwards becoming 
a white powder, precipitated from its watry 


é 


/ 
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solution by muriatic acid, Never perhaps 
found naturally combined, but prepared by 
dissolving carbonat of strontian in muriatic 


acid : spec. grav. 14,402 :; contains 


Acid “ - - 23,6 
Strontian - - 36,4 
40,0 


SS ee 


100 Bergman. 

8. M. calcarea. Muriated calx.. Muriated 
lime. Of a bitter taste, swelling and melting 
and losing its, water of crystallization in heat, 
and after having been exposed to a violent 
heat shining in the dark. Found in mineral 


Water - “ - 


- waters, but generally. combined with common 


sea-salt, to which it gives a bitterish taste, and 
which it causes. to attract moisture, and melt 
speedily in the air; its crystals are six-sided 
striate prisms, terminated by very sharp pyra- 
mids; its earth is precipitated by sulphuric 
acid: specific gravity 1,76: contains 


Acid - - - 31 
Lime - ~ = Ad 
Water - = = 95 


100 Bergman. 

Q. M. magnesiata. Muriated magnesia. 
Muriat of magnesia. Found in salt and other 
mineral springs, and abounds in the waters of 
the sea; its solution precipitated by. caustic 
alkalies, and not visibly by the sulphuric: it 


deliquesces very speedily in the air, and when . 


dried in a high temperature is very caustic: 
specific gravity 1,601: contains 


Acid - 34 
| Magnesia — = - 41 
25 


100 Bergman. 
MURIAS BARYT. © Terra ponderosa 
salita. In medicine. The muriate of barytes, or 
heavy earth, is a very acrid and poisonous prepa- 
ration. In small doses it proves sudorific, diure- 
tic, deobstruent, and alterative; in an over- 
dose, emetic, and violently purgative. The late 
IDr. Crawford found it very serviceable in alldis- 
eases connected with scrophula; and the Ger- 
mans have employed it with great success in 
some diseases of the skin and viscera, and ob- 
stinate ulcers. The dose of the saturated so- 
lution in distilled water, is from five to fifteen 
drops for children, and from fifteen to twenty. 


Water - * - 


. 


for adults. 

Murias Catcrs. Calx salita, Sal am- 
moniacus fixus. This preparation is exhibit- 
ed with the same views as the muriate of 
barytes. It possesses deobstruent, diuretic, 
and cathartic virtues, and is much used by the 
celebrated Fourcroy against scrophula, and 
scrophulous diseases, Six, twelve, and twenty 
grains are given to children three times a day, 
and a drachm to adults. : 

MurtAsFeERRI. Ferrum salitum. Oleum 
martis per deliquium. This preparation of 
iron is styptic and tonic, and may be given in 
chlorosis, intermittents, rachitis, &c. 

Murias FERRI AMMONIACALIS. See 
FERRUM AMMONIACALE, 


MU R. 


MuriAs HYDRARGYRI: There are two 
simple muriates of mercury. See Cato- 
MELAS, and HyDRARGYRUS MURIATUS 
MITIS. 

MuRIAS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIACALIS. 
See CALK HYDRARGYRI ALBA. 

MurtaS HYDRARGYRI OXYGENATUS. 
See HYDRARGYRUS MURIATUS. 

MuRIAS HY PEROXYGENATUS POTASSE. 
The oxygenated muriate of potash has lately 
been extolled in the cure of the venereal disease. 
It is exhibited in doses of from fifteen to forty 
grains in the course of a day. It increases the 
action of the heart and arteries, oxygenates the 
blood, and proves of great service in scorbutus, 
asthenia,.cachexia, &c. 

Mourtas potass@. Alkali vegetabile sa-’ 
Jitum. Sal digestivus. Sal febrifugus sylvii. 
This salt is exhibited with the same intention 
as the muriate of soda, and was formerly in 
high estimation in the cure of intermittents, &c. 

Murrias sop#. Alkali minerale salitum. 
Sal commune. Sal culinaris.. Sal fontium. 
Sal gemmez. Sal marinus, Natron muriatum. 
Soda muriata. Common sea salt, possessing 
antiseptic, diuretic, and resolvent qualities, and 
frequently employed in form of clyster, foment- 
ation, lotion, pediluvium, and, bath, in obsti- 
pation, against worms, gangrene, scrophulous 
tumours, herpetic eruptions, arthritis, &c. 

Murias sTIBII HYPEROXYGENATUS, 
See ANTIMONIUM MURIATUM. : 

MORIATS. (murias.) Salts formed by the 
union of the muriatic acid with different bases ; 
thus, muriat of ammoniac, muriat of copper, 
&e. . 

MURIAT OF ALUMINA. 

MurratT OF AMMONIA. 

MurtaT OF ANTIMONY. 

MurtaT oF BARYTES. See MurRtia. 

Muriar or Coprer. See CuPRUM. 

MuriatT of time. See Muria. 

MurRIaAT OF MAGNESIA. See Murtia. 

MuRIAT OF MERCURY. See HYDRAR- 
GYRUM. 

MuRIAT OF POTASH. 

MurIAT OF SILVER: 

MurriaT OF sopa. See Muria. 

MurtaT OF STRONTIAN. See Muria. 

MURIATIC ACID. An acid obtained 
from muria or the basis of sea-salt by means of 
distillation with sulphuric acid. It is an in- 
visible elastic fluid resembling air in its com- 
mon properties. - According to Mr. Davy’s 
latest experiments, this is not a simple sub- 
stance, though placed so in all our systematic 
treatises of chemistry, but a compound of a 
substance which has never! yet been procured 
in an uncombined state, and of from a third to 
a fourth of water, See Phil. Trans. for 1809, 
p. 468. : 

Its use in the laboratory is very considerable ; 
but in medicine and the arts it is but little ems 
ployed except in the form of muriat, or com- 
bined with some salifiable base. It is worth 
remembering by the chemist that nothing 
takes off the crust of oxyd of iron, which in 


See Mura. 
See Murra. 
See STIBIUM. 


See Murta. 
See ARGENTUM. 


‘many experiments is found adhering with re- 


MUmaeT a CO ACT De 


- ynarkable closeness to glass vessels, so safely and 
so quickly asa little warm dilute muriatic acid. 
This acid may be procured by the following 
process: Let a small pneuinatic trough be, 
procured, hollowed out of a single block of 
wood about 14 inches long, seven broad, and 
six deep. After it has been hollowed out to 
the depth of an inch, leave three inches by 
way of shelf on one side, and cut out the 
rest to the proper depth, giving the inside 
of the bottom a circular form. ‘Two inches 
from each end cut a slit in the shelf to the 
depth of an inch, and broad enough to admitthe 
end of small glass tubes, or the points of small 
‘retorts. This trough is to be filled with mer- 
cury to the height of one quarter of an inch 
above the surface of the shelf. Small glass 
jars are to be procured of considerable thickness 
and strength, and suitable to the size of the 
trough. One of them, being filled with mer- 
cury by plunging it into the trough, is to be 
placed’on the shelf over one of the slits. It 
ought to be supported in its position ; and the 
most convenient method of doing that is to 
have a brass cylinder two inches high screwed 
into the edge of the trough, just opposite to the 
border of the shelf.’ On the top of it are fixed 
two flat pieces of brass, terminating each in a 
semicircle, moveable freely upon the brass 
cylinder, and forming together a brass arm 
terminating in a circle, the centre of which is 
just above the middle of the slit in the shelf, 
when turned so as to be parallel to the edge of 
the shelf. This circle is made to embrace the 
jar: being formed of two distinct pieces, its 
size may be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure; and by means of a brass slider it is 
made to catch the jar firmly. i 
The apparatus being thus disposed, two or 
three ounces of common salt are to be put into 
‘asmall retort, and an equal quantity of sul- 
phuric acid added; the beak of the retort 
plunged below the surface: of the mercury in 
the trough, and the heat of a lamp applied to 
the salt in its bosom. A violent effervescence 
takes place; and air-bubbles rush in great 
numbers from its beak, and rise to the surface 
of the mercury in a visible white smoke, 
which has a peculiar odour. After allowing a 
number. of them to escape, till it is supposed 
that the common air which previously existed 
in the retort has been displaced, plunge its 
beak into the slit in the shelf over which the 
glass jar has been placed. The air- bubbles 
soon displace the mercury and fill the jar. ‘he 
gas thus obtained is called murriatic acid gas. 


This substance, in a state of solution in: 


water, was known even to the alchemists; 
but in a gaseous state it was first examined by 
_ Dr. Priestley, in an early part of that illustrious 
career in which he added so much to our 
knowledge of gaseous bodies. ; 

"1. Its specific gravity, according to the ex- 
periments of Mr, Kirwan, is 0.002315, or 
nearly double that of common air. Its smell 
is pungent and peculiar; and whenever it 
comes in contact with common air, it forms 
with it a visible white smoke. Ifa bottle of it 


is drawn into the mouth, it is found to taste 
excessively acid ; much more so than vinegar. 

2. Animals are incapable of breathing it, 
and when plunged into jars filled with it, they 
die instantaneously in convulsions. Neither 
will any combustible burn in it, It is re- 
markable, however, that it has a considerable 
effect upon the flame of combustible bodies ; 
for if a burning taper is plunged into it, the 
flame, just before it goes out, may be observed 
to assume a green colour, and the same tinge 


appears next time the taper is lighted. 
3. If a'little water is let up into a jar filled . 


with this gas, the whole gas disappears in an 
instant, the mercury ascends, fills the jar, and 
pushes the water to the very top. - ‘The reason 
of this is, that there exists a strong affinity be- 
tween muriatic acid gas and water; and when- 
ever they come in contact, they combine and 
form a liquid, or, which is the same thing, the 
water absorbs the gas. Hence the necessity of 
making experiments: with this gas over mer- 
cury. In the water cistern not a particle of 


gas would be procured, Nay the water of the - 
trough would rush into the retort and fill it 


completely. Itis this affinity between muriatic 
acid gas and water which occasions the white 
smoke that appears when the gas is mixed’ with 
common air. It absorbs the vapour of water 
which always exists in common air. ‘The so- 


lution of muriatic acid gas in water is usually — 


denominated simply muriatic acid by chemists. 

4. If a little of the blue-colouted liquid 
which is obtained by boiling red cabbage-leaves 
and water is let up into a jar filled with mu- 
riatic acid gas, the usual absorption of the gas 
takes place, but the liquid at the same time 
assumes a fine red colour, This change is con- 
sidered by chemists as a characteristic property 
of acids. " 

5. Muriatic acid gas is capable of combin- 
ing with oxygen. ‘To obtain the combination, 
we have only to put a quantity of: the black 
oxide of manganese in powder into a retort, and 
pour over it liquid muriatic acid. Heat is then 
to be applicd to the mixture, and the beak of 
the retort plunged under water. An effer- 
vescence takes place, and a green-coloured gas 
comes out at the beak of the retort, which 
may be received in the usual manner in Jars, 
This gas has been ascertained to be acompound 
of muriatic acid and oxygen. It is called oxy- 
muriatic acid, and will come under our con- 
sideration hereafter. 

6. It does not appear from any experiments 
that have been hitherto made, that any of the 
simple combustibles are capable of combining 
with muriatic acid gas. Dr. Priestley found, 


that sulphur absorbed slowly about the fifth — 


art of it. What remained was inflammable 
air, burning with ablue flame, and not absorbed 
by water. He found that phosphorus scarcely 
absorbed any sensible quantity of it, and that 
charcoal absorbed it very fast, Hydrogen gas 
does not produce any sensible change in it. 
Neither does it seem capable of being affected 
by azotic gas. : 


Muriatic acid is capable of combining with 


MUR 


two doses of oxygen only. With the first dose, 
it forms oxymuriatic acid; with the second, 
hyperoxymuriatic acid. The first of them 
ought, in strict propriety, to be termed an 
oxide rather than an acid. 

MURICATE. Muricated. In botany, 

“punctis subulatis adspersus. Having subulate 
points scattered over; or armed with sharp 
prickles, like the murex shell-fish. Applied 
to the stem—to the calyx, as in crepis biennis 
—to the pod, as in bunias—to the seeds, asin 
caucalis, ammi. Hence we have 

Muricat 2 for the name of the eleventh or- 
der in Linnéus’s fragments of a natural method. 

MURILLO (Bartholomew), a Spanish 
painter, born at Pilas, near Seville, in 1610, 
and died at Madrid in 1685. Though he 

ainted historical pieces and landscapes, yet 

is favourite subjects were beggar boys in dif- 
ferent actions and amusements. He was equal 
to Paul Veronese; and the king of Spain had 
so great an admiration of his talents, as to give 
him a patent of nobility. - 

MURK.: s. (morck, Danish.) 
want of light (Shakspeare). 

Mork. s. Husks of fruit (Ainsworth). 

MURKY. a. (morck, Danish.) Dark ; 
eloudy ; wanting light (Addison). 

MU/RMOUR. s. (murmur, Latin.) 1. A 
low shrill noise (Pope). 2. A complaint half 
suppressed (Dryden). 

To Mu'/RMuR. v. n. (murmuro, Latin.) 1. 
To give a low shrill sound (Pope). 2. To 
grumble; to utter secret and sullen discontent 
(Swift). 

MU’/RMURER. s. (from murmur.) One 
who repines ; a grumbler ; a repiner (Blackm.). 

MU’‘RNIVAL. s. Four cards of a sort. 

MU’‘RRAIN.s. The plague incattle(Garth). 

MURRAY (William, earl of Mansfield), 
was fourth son of David, earl of Stormont, and 
born at Perth in 1705. He received his edu- 
cation at Westminster school, and was elected 
off for Christchurch in 1723. Here he took his 
degrees in arts, and then wentabroad. On re- 
turning from his travels he became a member of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, and in due course was called to 
the bar. He soon distinguished himself as an 
advocate, and in 1742 was appointed solicitor- 
general, and chosen into parliament for 
Boroughbridge. In 1754 he was made _at- 
torney-general, and in 1756 chief justice of the 
King’s-Bench. He was soon after created 


Darkness; 


baron of Mansfield. The year following he- 


accepted the office of chancellor of the exche- 
quer, which was done merely to effect a coali- 
tion of parties; and thereby an administration 
was formed, which -carried. the glory of the 
British arms to an unrivalled pitch. At the 
commencement of the present reign lord Mans- 
field was shamefully insulted in numerous li- 
bels, and in the affair of Mr. Wilkes he was 
exposed to the malicious attacks of party and 


faction. In 1776 he was created earl of Mans- | 


field, with remainder to Louisa, viscountess 
Stormont, and her heirs male. In 1780, when 


the metropolis was a scene of lawless riot, his’ 


lordship’s house in Bloomsbury-square was 
burnt down by the mob, and he escaped -ywith 


\ 


‘the north of the kingdom. 
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difficulty. A vote of the house of commons 
was passed to make him a compensation for 
his loss, but he generously refused to accept of 
any reparation. In June, 1788, age and ins 
firmities compelled him to resign his office, 
on which occasion he was addressed in a most 
respectful letter by the- bar, which was trans~ 
mitted to him by Mr, (now lord) Erskine. 
This great man died in 1793, and was buried 
in Westminster abbey. As he left no children, 
his earldom descended to his nephew ‘iord 
Stormont. 

Murgay FRITH, a large bay of) the 
German Sea, on the east coast of Scotland, and 
north of the county of Murray, whence its 
name. 

MurRAY HARBOUR, a harbour on the 
east coast of the island of St. John, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Lon, 62, 20 W. Green- 
wich. Lat. 46. N. Re’ tea 

MuRRAY’S ISLANDS, several small islands 
on the south-west coast of the county of Kir- 
cudbright, at the mouth of Fleet bay: eleven 
or twelve miles N.N.E. Burrow Head. 

MURRAYSHIRE, or ELGINSHIRE, @ 
county of Scotland, bounded on the north by 
an arm of the sea, called the Frith of Murray, 
on the east by Banffshire, on the south by 
Aberdeenshire and Invernessshire, and on the 
west by Invernessshire and Nairnshire; being 


_ thirty miles from east to west, ‘and nearly the 


same from north to south. Its air is salutary, 
and the winter milder than any other part in 
The south side is 
mountainous, but abounds with pasture, as 
the low country does with corn. Here are 
several woods of firs and oaks. The soil is ge- 
nerally fruitful, and produces the fruits ripe 
soon. Its principal rivers are the Spey, the 
Lossie, Nairn, and Findhorn; all of which 
produce vast quantities of salmon. ‘The chief 
towns are Elein and Forres. 

MURRAYA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia: calyx five- 
parted; corol five-petalled, campanulate ; nec- 
tary surrounding the germ; berry one-seeded. 
One species only: an East. Indian. tree with 
alternate pinnate leaves. 

MU’RREY. a. (morée, French.) Darkly 
red (Boyle). . . 

MURRHINE, Murrainus, Mopfives, in 


antiquity, an appellation given to a delicate 


‘sort of ware bronght from the east, whereof 


cups and vases were made, which added not 
a little to the splendor of the Roman ban- 
quets. Critics are divided concerning the 
matter of the pocula, or vasa murrhina, mur- 
rina, or murrea. Some will have them to 


have been the same with our porcelain or china- 


ware, The generality hold them to have been 
made of some precious kind of stone, which 
was found chiefly, as Pliny tells us, in Parthia, 
but more especially in Carmania. Arrian tells 


us, that there was a great quantity of them 


made at Diospolis in Egypt. This he calls 
another sort of murrhina work ; and it isevident, 
from all accounts, that the murrhina of Dio- 
polis. was a sort of glass-ware, made in imita- 
tion of the porcelain or murrha of India. 


There is some difference in the accounts given 
by Pliny and Martial of the murrhina vasa. 

he first author says, that they would not bear 
hot liquors, but that only cold ones were drank 
outof them. The latter, on the other hand, 
tells us, that they bore hot liquors very well. 
If.we credit Pliny’s account, their procelain 
was much inferior to ours in this particular. 
Some conjecture them to have been of agate, 
others of onyx, others of coral. 

MU‘RRION. s. (often written morion.) A 
helmet ; a casque (King). 

MURTH of Corn. 's. Plenty of grain 
(Ainsworth). 

MUS. Rat. In zoology, a genus of the 
class mammalia, order glires.. Fore-teeth upper, 
wedged: grinders three, rarely two, on each side 
of each jaw; clavicle perfect. These animals 
live in holes or any concealed chinks, climb and 
run swiftly; seek their food by night, -which is 
chiefly vegetable, and which they convey to the 


mouth by the fore-paws. The females have mostly — 


eight teats, breed many times a year, bring nu- 
merous litters, Some of them migrate. ‘The ears 
are short and rounded; fure-feet generally four- 
toed, witha warty excrescence instead of a fifth. 
Forty-six species scattered over the globe: six in- 
digenous to our own country: they may be thus 
subdivided : 

A. Tail compressed at the end. 

B. Tail round, naked. 

C. Tail round, hairy. 

D. Cheeks pouched. 

E. Earless; eyes small: tail short, or none; 

subterraneous. 

The following are chiefly entitled to notice : - 

1. M.coypus. Beaver rat. Tail middle length, 
subcompressed, hairy: hind-feet palmate. Inha- 
bits the waters of Chili: was first described by 
Molina; has a general resemblance to the other 
in size‘and colour, but in its teeth agrees with the 
rat tribe; is easily tamed.” The female produces 
five or six young at a birth. 

2. M. zibethicus. Muskrat. Tail long, com- 
_pressed, lanceolate; feet cleft; anus with glands 
-secreting a musky oily fluid. Inhabits the slow 
streams of North America, on the banks of which 
it builds, but more simply than the beaver: feeds 
on shell-fishes, in summer on fruit and herbs, in 
winter on roots, particularly of flags, and water- 
lilies. The female has six abdominal teats, and 
brings from three to six young, three or four times 
a year; swims and dives dextrously; walks un- 
steadily; a footlong. — , 

3, M. pilorides. Musk cavy. Tail longish, 
scaly, truncate; body white. Another species 
tawny above. The first inhabits India; the se- 
cond the West-Indies ; burrows; infests houses; 
smells of musk ; size of a rabbit; tail four inches 
long. . 

4. M,rattus. Black rat. Of a deep iron grey 
colour, nearly black, Belly cinereous; legs dusky, 
almost naked. Has a claw in the place of a fifth 
toe on the fore feet. Its body measures seven 
inches ; its tail near eight. It inhabits most parts 
of Europe- Its numbers are much lessened, and 
in many places indeed extirpated, by the M. de- 
cumanus. This species is very destructive to corn, 
furniture, young poultry, rabbits, and pigeons. It 
will even gnaw the extremities of infants when 

asleep. It breeds often in a year, and brings six 
or seven young at a time. Makes its nest ina 
hole, often near a chimney, with wool, bits of 
cloth, or with straw. Will destroy and devour one 


M US. a, 


half that time. 


and ditches, swim well, and dive readily 


ag 
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another; but its greatest enemy is the weasél.: Hf 
was carried into South America about the year 
1544, by the Europeans, and is now become the 
pest of all that continent.» The word rattus, or 
rat, is modern. The Romans probably compre- 
hended all kinds under tHe word mus. The Welsh 
call it the French mouse, which intimates that it 
has been imported thence into our island. None 
of them are found in Siberia. They swarm at 
Otaheite, and others of the Society Islands, and 
are met with in New. Zealand and New Holland, 
In Otaheite they are so bold as to attack. the inha- 
bitants when asleep, who hold them in the utmost 
detestation, and will not even kill them, lest they 
should be polluted by the touch. ‘They will not 
even eat the bread-fruit these animals should hap- 
pen to run over. 

5. M. cecumanus. Brown rat. Norway rat. 
This species is larger and stronger than the black. 
Its head, back, and sides, are of a light brown 
colour, mixed with tawny and ash-colour: its 
breast and belly of a dirty white: its feet are 
naked and of a dirty flesh colour: its fore feet are 
furnished with four toes, and a claw instead of a 
fifth. The length of its body. is nine inches, of 
its tail the same. It weighs about eleven ounces. 
It inhabits most parts of Europe; but was a 
stranger to that continent till the present century. 
It came into Britain about sixty years ago. It has 
not been knownin the neighbourhood of Parisabove 
It is probable these animals were 
imported from the East-Indies, where they burrow, 
and undermine the foundations of houses. so.as to 
make them fall. They swarm in Petersburgh, 
and have reached Prussia; and sometimes migrate 
. : . om Mie 
in. vast armies, and do infinite mischief. They 
burrow like the water rat, on the sides of ‘ponds. 

ive on 
grain and fruits, and will destroy poultry and 
game. They breed. prodigiously fast, as they 
bring from fourteen to eighteen young at a time. 
They are very bold and fierce. When closely 
pursued, will turn and fasten on the hand or stick 
that offers to strike them. Pee 

6. M. Americanus. American rat. Larger ~ 
than the black, but less than the brown rat. [ts 
upper jaw much longer than the lower: head — 
long: nose narrow. and pointed: ears large and 
naked ;. whiskers ‘fine, but Jong: tail naked, and 
like that of the black rat, but not so long: colour 
a deep brown, inclining on the belly to ash. It 
inhabits North America. The mus caraco is nearly 
allied to this species. It burrows in the banks of 
rivers, and is-supposed to extend from the lake . 
Baikal to China, where it is very noxious. 

7. M. amphibius.. Water rat. Has a thick 
bhint nose; ears hid in its fur; small eyes, and 
yellow teeth : has five toes on each foot; the in- 
ner toe of the fore foot very small, and the first 


joint very flexible: head and body covered with 


long hair, black mixed with ferruginous: belly of 
an iron grey: tail covered with short black hair: 
lip whitish: its body measures seven inches; its 
tail five: it bears some resemblance to the beaver : 
the shape of its head and body is more compact 
than that of the former species. It inhabits Eu- 
rope, the north of Asia, and North America. 
Those of Canada vary to tawny and white. It 
burrows in the banks of rivers, ponds, and ditches; 
feeds.on small fish and fry, frogs, insects, and . 
roots. It swims and dives admirably ; but while 
it preys on so many other fishes, .it becomes itself - 
the prey of the pike. It brings six young ata 
time. This animal, and the otter, are caten in 
France on meager days. 
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MUS. 


. M. musculus. Mouse. This species needs 
no description. When found white, it is very 
beautiful; and its full bright eye appears to great 
advantage amidst its snowy fur. The mouse fol- 
lows mankind, and inhabits all parts of the world, 
except the Arctic. 

9. M. silvaticus. 


Field-mouse. Has full black 


eyes: its head, back, and sides, of a yellowish — 


brown mixed with dusky hairs: breast of an 
ochre colour, and belly white: its body is four 
inches anda half long: tail is slightly covered 
with hair, and measures four inches. It inhabits 
Europe, and is found only in fields and gardens. 
It feeds on nuts, acorns, and corn, and forms great 
magazines of provisions for winter. It makes a 
nest for its young very near the surface; and often 
in a thick tuft of grass. It brings from seven to 
ten young ones ata time. In some parts of Eng- 
land it is called the bean mouse, from the havock 
it makes among beans when just sown, It is 
common in Russia about the Uralian Chain, but 
not beyond. 

There is an American variety of it, some white, 
others black, with \arge, naked, and open ears, 
and a broad dark stripe along the back. Their 
cheeks and sides are orange coloured: the, under 
side of their tails is of a snowy whiteness. Their 
feet are white ; and their hind-legs are longer than 
those of the European kind. — 

10. M. messorius. Harvest-mouse. Its eyes less 
prominent than those of the former species. It has 
prominent ears; and is ofa full ferruginous colour 
above; white beneath ; with a straight line along 
the sides, dividing the colours. It is two inches 
and a half long; its tail measures two inches. 
The whole animal weighs only one-sixth of an 
ounce. 

In Hampshire, they appear in great numbers 
during the harvest, but never enter the houses. 
They are often carried into the ricks of corn in the 
sheaves ; and are often killed in hundreds at the 
breaking up of the ricks. During winter they 
shelter themselves under ground, and burrow very 
deep, where they form a warm bed of dead grass. 
They form their nests also above ground among 
standing corn; and bring about eight young ata 

11. M. striatus. Oriental mouse. © About half 
the size of the common mouse: of a grey colour, 
and has rounded ears. Its back and sides are ele- 
gantly marked with twelve rows of small pearl- 
coloured spots, extending from the head to the 
rump. Its tail is as long as its body. It inhabits 
India. In the same country, and in Guinea, there 
is another small species which smells: of musk. 
The Portuguese living in India call it cheroso, and 
say its bite is venomous. 

12. M. Barbatus. Barbary mouse, Less than 
the common mouse ; of a brown colour; marked 
on the back with ten slender streaks. It has three 
toes, with claws on the fore-féet, and the rudi- 
ments of a thumb. | Its tail is of the same length 
with the body. 

13. M. Mexicanus. Mexican mouse. Of a 
whitish colour, mixed with red. Its head is whit- 
ish: each. side of its belly is marked with a great 
reddish spot... ’ 

14. M. Virginianus. Virginian mouse. Pointed 
ears 3 a black pointed nose; and long whiskers. 
Fur very short: limbs very slender: tail very 
thick at the base, and all beset with long hair ; 
tapers gradually to a point; and is very long and 
‘slender. The colour of this animal is universally 


white. The thickness at the base of its tail is its 
specific difference. 

15. M. vagus. Wandering mouse. This spe- 
cies has an oblong head, a blunt nose, with a red 
tip, and yellow cutting teeth. Its eyes are placed 
midway between the nose and ears: its ears are 
large, oval, and naked; but dusky and downy at 
the tips: its limbs are slender: its tail is longer 
than the body, and very slender also ; its colour 
above is pale ash, mixed and waved with black ; 
with a black line along the back. The ends of its 
limbs are whitish. Its body and tail are each 
about three inches long. It inhabits the whole 
Tartarian desert. At certain times, they wander’ 
about in great flocks, migrating from place to 
place during the night. They are observed in birch 
woods as high as 57° north. Are of a very chilly 
nature, soon become torpid, and sleep rolled up in 
a cold night, even in the month of June. They 
live in holes and fissures of rocks. 

16. M. betulus. Birch-mouse. 
still less than the wandering mouse. 


The birch is 
Like it, it is 


‘very tender, and soon grows torpid in cold wea- 


ther. It inhabits the same countries, runs up 
trees, and fastens on the boughs with its tail. By 
the assistance of its slender fingers, it adheres to 
any smooth surface. It emits a weak note: has a 
sharp nose, red at the point, like that of the for- 
mer; but smaller ears, brown and bristly at the 
points. Its tail is very slender, and much longer 
than its body ; brown above, and white below. It 
hasa-dusky line also along the back. : 

I7, M.-agrarius. Rustic mouse. This has a 
sharp nose, an oblong head, small ears lined with 
fur. Its colouris ferruginous above, whitish be- 
neath. Above each hind-foot, it has a dusky cir- 
cle. It is of a less size than the field mouse. Its tail 
is only ‘half the length of its body. It is found in 
the temperate parts of Russia; in villages and corn 
fields, and in the woods of Siberia. .In Russia, it 
is called the corn mouse. At times they migrate in 
vast multitudes, and destroy the whole expecta- 
tions of the farmer. In 1763 and 1764, this 
plague made great ravages in the rich country about 
Casan and Arsk. They came in such numbers, as 
to fill the very houses; and, through hunger, be- 
came so bold as to rob the tables of bread, before 
the faces of those who had sat down toeat it. At 
the approach of winter, they all disappeared. 

They burrow, and form their retreats but little 
below the surface. . 

18. M. minutus. Little mouse. The least of 
the genus, and weighs not half a dram. It ac- 
companies M. agrarius in corn fields, barns, and 
birch woods. It is said there are more males than 
females of this species, and that they seem to 
wander without having any certain places for their 
nests. They have sharpish noses, and small ears, 
half hid in their fur, and are of a deep tawny co- 
lour above, white below, with grey feet. 

19. M. saxatilis, Rock-mouse. About four 
inches long; tail one and a half, having a few 
hairs scattered over it. Head oblong: nose rather 
pointed: ears rise above the fur; and are oval 
and downy, with brown edges: whiskers short : 
limbs strong: colour brown, slightly mixed with 
grey above: belly of a light ash: snout dusky, 
with a very slender ring of white. 

20. M.ceconomus. Q&conomic mouse. Small 
eyes: naked ears, hid in its fur; strong limbs; 
and very tawny teeth: colour black and yellow inti 
mately mixed: has a dark down beneath the hair; 
the ends of its feet dusky: about four inches and 
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a quarter long: tail rather more than an inch. In 
the form of its body it resembles the meadow- 
mouse; but is.rather longer, and has a bigger 
belly. }.. 
It inhabits all Siberia, especially its eastern 
parts, and Kamschatka, in great numbers. It. is 
even found within the Arctic circle. 

Professor Pallas gave these animals the name of 
eeconomic mice, from their curious way of living. 
They inhabit damp soils, and shun the sandy, and 
form burrows with many chambers and entrances. 
In. their chambers they lay up store of. provisions, 
collected with great pains iu summer from various 
plants, which they bring out of their holes in a 
sunny day that they may dry them more effectu- 
ally. During summer they never break upon their 
hoards, but live on berries, and other -vegetable 
productions. ‘In certain years, they make great 
migrations out of Kamschatka. They collect in 
the spring, and go off in incredible multitudes. 
Like the lemmus, they proceed in a direct course, 
and neither rivers nor arms of the sea stop their 
progress, In their passage through the watery ele- 
‘ment, numbers of them fall a prey to ravenous 
fishes.. But on land they are safe, for the people 
of Kamschatka have a superstitious veneration for 
them, and are so. far from hurting them, that if 
they find any of them lying faint from fatigue or 
hunger, they give them all possible assistance. On 
their return from a migration, expresses are sent 
to all parts with the glad news. When the natives 
rob them, they never take away all their store, but 
leave them something to subsist on. 

21. M.rutilus. Red mouse. About four inches 
Jong: its tail above one, and full of hair: its. nose 
and face are very bristly: its back is of an uni- 
form, pleasant, tawny red: its sides are light 
grey and yellow. The under side of the body 
whitish: feet also white: inhabits Siberia from the 
Oby eastward to Kamschatka, in woods and moun- 
tains.- It is also found within the Arctic circle. 
They wander out the whole winter, and are very 
lively even anwdst the snows. They eat any thing 
that comes in their way. 

22. M. alliarius. Garlic mouse-. Frequent in 
magazines of bulbous roots formed by the pea- 
sants of Siberia, especially in those of angular gar- 
lic. It has great open naked ears ; its tail is cloth- 
ed with hair. Thecolour ofits back is cinereous, 
_ mixed with long hairs, tipped with a dusky grey : 
its sides are of alight ash: its breast, belly, and 
feet, are white: its body is four inches; its tail 
one and a half. : 

23. M. soricinus. Shrew-like or soricene mouse. 
Found in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg, of a 
yellowish grey on the upper parts of the body, with 
a white belly: nose a little extended: has four 
toes before, five behind, round ears, a tail of a 
middling length, and,covered with hair. 

24. M. lemmus. Lemmus, or leming. Has 
two very long cutting teeth in each jaw, a pointed 
head, and long whiskers. Its. eyes are small and 
black: its mouth small: upper lip divided; ears 
small and blunt, reclining backwards: fore-legs 
very short, with four slender toes on each, covered 
with hair; and in place of a thumb, it has a 
short claw, like a cock’s spur: has five toes be- 
hind: skin very thin: head and body black and 
tawny, disposed in irregular blotches: belly 
white, tinged. with yellow: Jength about five 
inches: tail one and a helf.. Those of Russian 
Lapland are much less than. those. of the Norwe- 
gian or Swedish, They appear in numberless 
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who follow them in great numbers. 


troops, at very uncertain periods, in Norway and 
Lapland, and are at once the pest and wonder of 
the country. They march like the army of 10- 
custs, so emphatically described by the prophet 
Joel, destroy every root of grass before them, and 
spread universal desolation. ‘They infect the very 
ground; and cattle are said to perish which taste 


the grass they have touched. They march by _ 


myriads in regular lines. Nothing stops their 
progress ; neither morass nor lake, water nor 
fire: the greatest rock is but a slight obsta- 
cle-; they “wind round it, and then go on 
straight. If they meet a peasant, ‘they jump as 
high as his knees in defence of their progress. 
They are so fierce, that they will lay hold of a 
stick, and suffer themselves to be swung about be- 


fore they quit their hold: if-struck, they turn © 


and bite, and make a noise like a dog. 


7 


They feed on grass, on the rein-deer liverwort, _ 


and the catkins of the dwarfbirch. The first they 
get under the snow, beneath which they wander 
during winter. Where they make their lodge- 
ments, they have a spiracle to the surface for the 
sake of air. In these retreats they are eagerly 
pursued by the Arctic foxes. © € 
They make also very shallow burrows under the 
turf; but do not form any magazines: for winter 


provision: by this improvidence, it seems they . 


are compelled to migrate, urged by hunger to quit 
their usual residence. 

They breed oftery inthe year, and bring five or 
six young atatime. Sometimes they bring forth . 
on their march, during a migration: some they 
carry in their mouths, and others on their backs, 
They are not poisonous. The Laplanders often 
a them, and compare their flesh to that of squir- 
rels. . 

They are the prey of foxes, lynxes and ermines, 
They perish 
at length, either from want of food, or from their 
destroying each other, or in some great water, or . 
in the sea. In former times,-the priests exorcised 
them in along set form of prayer. They migrate 
once or twice in twenty years, like a vast colony 
of emigrants from a country overstocked a dis- 
charge of animals from the great northern hive, 
that ence poured out its myriads of human crea-— 
tures upon southern Europe. Where the. head 
quarters of these quadrupeds are, is not certainly 
known: it was once seriously believed, that they 
were generated in the clouds, and that they fell in 
showers upon the earth ; but wherever they come 
from, none return: their course is predestinate 
and they pursue their fate. 

25. M. torquatus. Ringed rat. This has a 
blunt nose; ears hid in its fur; legs strong and 
short; soles covered with hair; claws very strong, 
and hooked at theend, and very fine hair all over 
the body ; of a ferruginous colour, mixed with yel- 
low ; sometimes pale grey, clouded, or waved with 
a dusky rust colour. From the ears, down each 
side of the head, there is a dusky space; and be- 
hind that, a stripe of white, so that the neck ap- 
pears to be encircled with a collar; behind which 
there is another dusky one. The body is three 
inches long; the tailone.. At its end there’is a 
tuft of hard bristles. It inhabits the northern 
parts about the Oby; burrows with many pas- 
sages beneath the turfy soil; and lines its nest with 
rein-deer and snow liverwort. They are said to 
migrate at the same seasons with the lemmus. 

_ 26. M. Hudsonius. Hudson’s Bay rat. This 
has slender brown whiskers; very fine long soft, 
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hair; ash, tinged with tawny, 6n the back, with 
a dusky stripe running along its middle; and 
along each side a pale tawny line. Its belly is of 
a pale ash colour: its limbs very short; fore-feet 
very strong. The two middle claws of the male 
are very strong, thick; and compressed at the end. 
Tail very short, terminated by some stiff bristles. 
Body about five inches long. It inhabits La- 
brador. 

27. M. lagurus. Hair-tailed rat. This species 
has a long head, and a blunt nose; lips rough and 
swelling out; and ears short, round and flat: tail 
extremely short, scarcely appearing out of the 
hair: its fur is very soft and full, ash mixed with 
dusky, with a dark line along its back : its body is 
between three and four inches long. It inhabits the 
country about the Yaik, the Irtish, and the Jenesey. 
They love a firm dry soil, burrow, and make two 
entrances, the one oblique, the other perpendicular. 

The males fight for the females, and devour 
each other. They are very salacious. When in 
heat, emit a musky smell. The females bring six 
at a time. Like the marmots, they are slow in 
their motions, and sleep rolled up like them. 
They are very fond of dwarf iris; but feed on all 
sorts of seeds. They also migrate in great troops; 
and the Tartars call them the rambling mouse. 

28. M. socialis. Social mouse. This has a 
thick head; a blunt nose; naked oval ear; short 
strong limbs; anda slender tail. “The upper part 
of the body of a light grey, palest on the sides: 
the shoulders and beily white: the body above 
three inches: the tail one anda half, It inhabits 
the Caspian desert, and the country of Hyrcania, 
They live in low sandy grassy places, in great so- 
cieties. Their burrows are about a span deep, with 
eight or more passages. They are always found 
either in pairs, or with a family. They rarely ap- 
pear in autumn; but swarm in the spring: are 
said to migrate, or change their place in autumn, 
or to conceal themselves among the bushes; and 
in winter to shelter themselves in hay-ricks. They 
breed later than the other kinds; feed much on 

tuli proots ; andare the prey of weasels, crows, and 
vipers. 

29. M.arvalis. Meadow mouse. Has a large 
head ; a blunt nose; short ears hid in its fur; 
prominent eyes; and a short tail. The head and 
body ferruginous, mixed with black: belly, a deep 
ash colour: feet dusky: six inches long: tail one 
and a half, covered with hair, and tufted. It in- 
habits Europe. It is also found in great abundance 
in Newfoundland, where it does much mischief in 
the gardens. In. England, it makes its nest in 
Moist meadows; brings eight young at a time, and 

has a very great affection for them. It resides 
under ground, and lives on nuts, acorns, and 
corn. 
_ 30. M. gregalis. Gregarious mouse. Has a 
‘$mall mouth and blunt nose; ears naked, and ap- 
‘pear above the fur: hair on the upper-part of its 
body black at the roots and tips, ferruginous in the 
“middle; throat, belly, and feet, whitish ; tail, 
‘Which is one third of the length of its body, co- 
“¥ered with thin white hairs. 

It is a little larger than the common mouse, 
inhabits Germany and Sweden, eats sitting up, 
burrows and lives under ground. 

31. M. cricetus. Hamster rat. This species 
has large rounded ears, and full black eyes; it is 
of a reddish brown, with red cheeks, a white spot 
beneath, and another behind each, and a fourth 
Hear the hind legs ; its breast, the upper part of 
‘its fore-legs, and its belly black; tail short and al- 
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most naked ; has four toes and a fifth claw on the 
fore feet, five behind; about nine inches lone 
tail three. The males are always bigger than the 
females. Some males weigh from twelve to six 
teen ounces; the females seldom exceed six. They 
vary sometimes in colour. A family of them is 
frequently found about Casan entirely black, They 
inhabit Austria, Silesia, Poland, and the Ukraine; 
and as far to the east as the Jenesey. They are 
fond of a sandy soil abounding in liquorice, and 
feed on its seeds. They are very destructive to 
grain, éating great quantities, and carrying off still 
more to hoard it: on such occasions, they fill 
their cheek pouches, which will contain the fourth 
of an English pint, so full that they seem ready to 
burst. They live under ground, and form their 
burrows obliquely ; at the end of the passage, the 
male sinks one perpendicular hole, the female se-— 
veral: at the end of these are formed various 
vaults, either as lodgings for themselves and their 
young, or as storehouses for their food; each 
young one has its different apartment, each sort of 
grain its different vault. Their lodgings are lined 
with straw or grass. Their vaults are of different 
depths, according to the age of the animal. A 
young hamster digs scarcely one foot deep: an old 
one four or five. The diameter of the habitation 
of a family, with all its communications, is from 
eight to ten feet. The male and female have a}- 
ways separate apartments; for, excepting their 
short season of courtship, they have no inter- 
course. The whole race is so malevolent, that they 
constantly reject ali society with one another. 
‘They will fight, kill, and devour their own spe-~ 
The female brings forth two or three times 
in a year, from sixteen to eighteen at a birth. 
Their growth is very quick. At the age of three 
weeks, the old one forces them out, and obliges 
them to shift for themselves, She shews little af- 
fection for them at any time; even when they are 
young, incase of danger, she attemps to burrow 
deeper to save herself, but entirely neglects her 
brood: on the contrary, if attacked in the time of 
courtship, she defends the male with the utmost 
fury. 

They lie torpid from the first cold to the end of 

winter ; and during that time are seemingly quite 
insensible, and have the appearance of being 
dead. Their limbs are stiff, and their bodies cold 
as ice: not even spirits of wine, or oil of vitriol, 
poured into them, can produce the least mark of 
sensibility. Itis only in places beyond the reach 
of the air that they become torpid; for the se- 
verest cold on the surface does not affect them. 
- ‘The hamster, in its annual revival, begins first 
to lose the stiffness of its limbs, then breathes deep- 
ly, and by long intervals: on moving its limbs, 
it opens its mouth, and makes a rattle in its throat. 
It is not till after some days that it opens its eyes | 
and attemps to stand’; but even then it makes its 
efforts like a person very much in ‘liquor, At. 
length, when it has attained its jusual attitude, it 
rests for a long time in tranquillity, seemingly to 
recollect itself, and recover from its fatigue. 

They begin to lay in provisions of corn, peas, 
and beans, in August. As soon as they have 


finished their work, they stop up the mouth of 


their passage carefully. In winter the peasants 
go on what they call a hamster nesting; and, when 
they discover a horde, dig down till they reach it, 
and are commonly well paid; for, besides the 
skins of the animals, which are valuable furs, they 
find commonly twa bushels of good grain in the 
magazing, . 
R 
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These animals are very fierce ; they will jump 
at a horse if he happen to tread near them, and 
will hang by his nose in such a manner that it is 
difficult to disengage them. They make a noise 
like the barking of a dog. In some seasons so 
‘umerous as to occasion a dearth of corn, and on 

that account are proscribed. In Gotha, in one 
year, eighty thousand and upwards of their skins 
were presented at the Hotel de Ville. But pole- 
cats are their greatest enemies, for they pursue 
them into their holes and destroy numbers. 
remarkable, that the hair sticks so close to the 
skin as not to be plucked off but with the utmost 
difficulty. 

32. M. accedula. Yaik rat. This species has 
a thick snout, a blunt nose, and very fleshy lips; 
upper lip is divided; upper fore-teeth small, yel- 

Jow, convex, and'trancated; lower slender and 
‘pointed ; eyes large; ears naked, and stand up 
high above its fur; tail is short and cylindrical ; 
face is white; body, four inches long ; is of a 
eincreous yellow, mixed with brown above, below 
of a hoary whiteness. It inhabits the deserts about 
the Yaik, quits its burrow, and runs about during 
the night. 

33. M.phaeus. Zarizynrat. Forehead much 
elevated; the edges of its eye-lids black; ears 
naked and oval, standing far out of the fur; it is 
of a hoary ash colour, with dusky hairs above ; 
sides whitish; the under side of the body, and the 
‘extremities of its limbs, of a snowy whiteness ; 
about three inches and a half long, and inhabits 
the desertsof Astracan and the Hyrcanian moun- 
tains, About the Persian villages in Hyrcania, 
it commits great ravages among the rice. It does 
not grow torpid during the winter. 

34, M. arenarius. Sand rat. Nose sharp ; 
very large pouches, great oval brown ears, white 
nails, and a short hoary body: its sides, belly, 
limbs, and tail, of a pure white: four inches 
long; tail above one: inhabits and burrows in the 
sandy plains near the river Irtish. 

35. M.songarius. Songar rat. Of a grey co- 
lour; has a thick head and a blunt nose; ears 
oval, very thin, and lightly covered with a hoary 
down; tail short, blunt, thick, and hairy. A 
black line rans along its back: its sides are spot- 
ted with white: its belly and legs are white. 
They are found in the same country with the sand 

_rat. Dr. Pallas kept some of them a great while. 
They grew familiar; would feed from his hand, 
Tap milk; and, when placed on a table, shewed 
no desire of running away. They were slower in 
_all their motions than the other species ; washed 
‘their faces with their paws, and sat up to eat; 
wandered about during the day, and slept all night 
‘rolled up. They seldom made any cry; and, 
when they did, it was like that of a bat. 

36, M. farunculus. Baraba rat. About three 
inches and a quarter long, has a sharp nose, large 
broad naked ears of a dusky colour, edged with 
white. It is of a cinereous yellow above, below 
of a dirty white. A black line extends from the 
neck to near the tail: the tail, near one inch 
long, is white, marked with a dusky line. They 
inhabit the sandy plain of Baraba, towards: the 
Oby; and about the lake Dalai, in the Chinese 
empire. ; 

37. M.typhlus. Blind mole rat. This has a 
great head, broader than the body, and _ not the 
Jeast aperture for eyes ; yet beneath the skin are 
found what may be called the rudiments of those 
organs, though not larger than the seed of a pop- 
py. Has no external ears: the end of its nose 
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they are kept. 


covered with a thick skin; aostrils remote, and 
placed below; mouth gapes, and the teeth are 
exposed ; those above short; the lower ones very 
long, and their’ ends quite uneven: body cylin« 
drical; limbs short; has five toes on each foot, 
with short claws: hair short, thick, and. soft; 
dusky at the bottom, grey above, white about the 
mouth and nose. Between seven and eight inches 
long. A male will weigh above eight ounces. — It 
inhabits the southern parts of Russia, from Poland 
to the Wolga. kt delights in moist and turfy soils. 
The earth it throws up in hillocks of two yards in 
circumference, It works with great agility. On 
any apprehension of an enemy, it forms instantly 
a perpendicular burrow. Its bite is very severe. 
When irritated, it snorts and gnashes its teeth, but 
emits no cry. It often quits its hole, especially in 
the morning, and during the amorous season, — 
along with the female, to bask in the sun. In 
Ukraine, the vulgar believe that the touch of a 
hand, which has suffocated this animal, will cure 
the kind’s-evil. 

38. M. aspalax. Daurian rat. This species 
has a thick flat head, ashort snout, and a blunt 
nose. Its upper fore-teeth are naked; a move~ 
able lip covers the lower: it has no external ears 5 
its eyes very small, yet visible; body short and 
depresséd ; limbs very strong, especially the fore- 
legs; tail short, hair soft and loose; of a greyish © 
colour. ‘They measure from six to nine inches 3 _ 
inhabit the Arctic mountains, and beyond lake © 
Baikal ; burrow a little below the surface ; have a 
voice weak and plaintive. The Russians call it 
the earth bear. 

39. M. maritimus. African rat. This has a 
large head, a black nose, flat and corrugated ; eyes 
minute, and much hid in the fur; no ears; tail | 
about two inches long, compressed and covered — 
above and below with short hair, and edged with 
bristles, disposed horizontally. 1s of a cinereous 
brown, palest on the lower parts, and about thir- 
teen inches long. Inhabits the sandy country near 
the Cape of Good Hope; burrows, and makes 
the ground so hollow as to be very inconvenient 
for travellers; for it breaks every six or seven 
minutes under the horse’s feet, and lets them in | 
up to the shoulders. It grows to the size of a rabe 
bit, and is, by some, esteemed a good dish. | 

40. M. capensis. Cape rat. About seven inches 
long, and very destructive to the gardens about 
the Cape. Its tail is very short, beset with bris~ 
tles,. Though the rest of its nose is white, yet 
the end of itis naked and black. Its head, cheeks, 
back, and sides, are of a rusty brown; but it bas 
a white space round its eyes and ears. | 

41. M. talpinus. Talpine rat. | About four 
inches long, bas a large short head, and a thick 
truncated snout. Upper teeth long and flat, ex= 
tending out of its mouth: eyes small, hid in its 
fur; ears bounded by a small rim ; tail scarce 
appears without the fur; upper parts dusky $ 
chin, belly, and limbs, whitish. It inhabits the 
open grounds of the temperate parts of Russia 
‘and Siberia: loves a black turfy soil, and is fre+” 
quent in meadows near villages. Its manners ré= 
semble those of the mole. These rats do not be- 
come torpid in the winter; but make their nest | 
deep in the ground, and keep themselves warm by” 
lining it with soft grass. They are very easily 


taken, but soon grow sick in confinement, unless 
a quantity of earth is put into the place where 
They are in heat in the end of 
March or beginning of April; the females have 
then a strong musky smell: they bring three oF 


tetas © 
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fourata time, They vary in colour; some are 
found quite black, See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLVII. 
MUSA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pelygamia, order muncecia. Herm. Spathe 
partial, many-tlowered ; corol two-peialled ; 
one of them erect, five-toothed ; the other nec- 
tariferous, concave and shorter; stameias six; 
style one. Male above: five filaments, per- 
fect ; germ interior, abortive. Fem. one fila- 
ment, perfect ; berry inferior, oblong, three- 
sided, mauy-seeded. Three species, as fol- 
low : 

1. M. paradisiaca. Plaintain-tree. Spa- 
dix nodding; males permanent. It grows 
‘spontaneously in many parts of India, but 
has been immemorially- cultivated by the 
Indians in every part of the continent of South 
America. It is an herbaceous tree, growing 
to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
pomes are nearly of the size and shape of ordi- 
Rary cucumbers, and when ripe of a pale yel- 
_low colour, of a mealy substance, a little 
clammy, a sweetish taste, and will dissolve in 
the mouth without chewing. The whole 
spike of frait often weighs forty or fifty 
pounds. When they are brought to table by 
-way of desert, they are either raw, fried, or 
roasted ; but if intended for bread, they are 
cut before they are ripe, and are then either 
roasted or boiled. The trees being tall and 
slender, the Indians cut them down to get at 
the fruit; and in doing this they suffer no 
loss, for the stems are only one year’s growth, 
» and would die if not cut; but the roots con- 
tinue, and new stems soon spring up, wHich in 
a year produce ripe fruit also. From the ripe 
plaintains they make a liquor called mistaw. 
“When they make this, they roast the pomes in 
their husks, and after totally beating them to a 
mash, they pour water upon them, and as the 


liquor is wanted it is drawn off. But the na-" 


ture of this fruit is such, that it will not keep 
long without running into a state of putrefac- 
tion ; and therefore, in order to reap the ad- 
vantage of it at all times, they make cakes of 
the pulp, and dry them over a slow fire, and as 
_ they stand in need of mistaw, they mash the 
cakes in water, and they answer all the pur-~ 
poses of fresh fruit. These cakes are exceed- 
ingly convenient to make this liquor in their 
journeys, and they never fail to carry them for 
that purpose. The leaves of the tree being 
large and spacious, serve the Indians for table. 
cloths and napkins, These leaves are never. 
theless thin and tender; so that when they 
are exposed to the open air they are generally 
torn by the wind; for in consequence of their 
extent, the wind has the greater power against 
them. They are deeply seated in their origin, 
and seem to proceed from the very center of 
the stall ; they at first appear to be rolled‘up, 
but as they advance above the stalk they ex. 
pand and turn backward. : 
» In Jamaica this tree is so largely cultivated, 
and found so truly useful, that according to 
Some writers the island could not subsist with- 
out It. 

- Wheaten flower is said to be less palatable 
and even less wholesome to the laborious ne- 
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gro than the food afforded by this plant. It 


also serves to fatten horses, oxen, swine, dogs, 
poultry, and other domestic animals. 

2. M. sapientum. Banana tree, Spadix 
nodding ; males deciduous. Stalks marked 
with dark purple stripes or spots ; fruit shorter 
and rounder, with a softer pulp of a still more 
delicious taste. It is never eaten green; but 
is very agreeable when ripe; is extremely 
agreeable, and relished by all ranks of people, 
either eaten raw, or fried in slices or fritters. 
It is supposed to be a native of Guinea, and 
carried thence to the West India islands, where 
it flourishes most abundantly. It is also euls 
tivated in Egypt and in other hot countries, 
where it grows to perfection in about ten 
months from first planting to the ripening of 
the fruit. -When the stalks are cut down 
several suckers rise from the roots, which in 
six or eight months produce fruit; so that by 
cutting down the stalks at different times, 3 
constant succession of fruit may be obtained 
through the whole year. 

They may be made to grow in our own hot- 
houses when they are very large, but it is not 
often that we meet with sufficient space for 
their accommodation. They may he propagated 
by suckers that shoot from’ the roots of plants 
that have fruited. The fruit is about four or 


five itiches ldhg, of the form of the cucumber. 


The leaves are two yards long, and a foot 
broad in the middle; they join to the top of 
the body of the tree, and ofien contain in their 
cavities a great quantity of water, which runs 
out upon a small incision being made into the 
tree, at the junction of the ledves. The weight 
of a bunch of bananas usually exceeds 12!b. 
The trunk of the tree is peculiarly porous; the 
roots alone are perennial, the rest dying down 
to the ground every autumn. 

3. M. trogledytarum. Spadix erect; 
spathe deciduous. “The spathe and berry are 
both scarlet, but the latter is not eatable, It 
is a native of the Molucca Islands. 

MUSAUS, au ancient Greek poet, was, 
according to Plato and Diodorus Siculus, an 
Athenian, the son of Orpheus, and chief of 
the Eleusinian mysteries instituted at Athens 
in honour of Ceres: or, according to others, 
he was only the disciple of Orpheus : but from 
the great resemblance which there was be- 
tween his character and talenté and those of 
his master, by giving a stronger outline to the 
figure he was called his son, as those were 
styled the children of Apollo who cultivated 
the arts of which he was the tutelar god. 

Museus is allowed to have been one of the 
first poets who versified the oracles. He is 
placed in the Arandelian marbles, epoch 15. 
1420 B. C. at which time his hymns are there 
said to have been received in the celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries. Laertius tells us, 
that Museus not only composed a theogony, 
but formed a sphere for the use of his com- 
panions ; yet as this honour is generally given 
to Chiron, it is more natural to suppose, with 
sir Isaac Newton, that he enlarged it with the 
addition of several constellations after the con- 
quest of the golden fleece. The sphere itself 
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shows that it was delineated after the Argo- 
nautic expedition, which is described in the 
asterisms, together with several other more an- 
cient histories of the Greeks, and without any 
thing later; for the ship Argo was the first 
long vessel which they had built: hitherto 
they had used round ships of burthen, and 
kept within sight of the shore; but now, by 
the dictates of the oracle, and consent of the 
princes of Greece, the flower of that country 
sail rapidly through the deep, and guide their 
ship by the stars. 

Muszus is celebrated by Virgil in the cha- 
racter of hierophant, or priest of Ceres, at the 
head of the most illustrious mortals who have 
merited a place in Elysium. Here he is made 
the conductor of Aineas to the recess where 
he meets the shade of his father Anchises. 

A hill near the citadel of Athens was called 
Muszeum, according to Pausanias, from Mu- 
seus, who used to retire thither to meditate 
and compose his religious hymns; at which 
place he was afterwards buried. ‘The works 
which went under his name, like those of Or- 
pheus, were by man attributed to Onomacri- 
tus. Nothing remains of this poet now, nor 
were any of his writings extant in the time of 
Pausanias, except a hymn to Ceres, which he 
made for the Lycomides. 

MUSARS. The name given to certain 
itinerant musicians who performed on the 
musette, and were formerly very numerous in 
most countries of Europe. See Musetre. 

MUSCA.. Fly. In zoology, a genus of the 
Class insecta, order diptera. Mouth with a 
soft exserted fleshy proboscis, and two equal 
lips; sucker furnished with bristles; two very 
short feelers or none; antennas generally short. 
Five hundred and twenty known species stat- 
tered over the globe, of which a hundred are 
common to our own country. ‘They may be 
thus subdivided. 

A. With two short feelers. 

w. Sucker with a single bristle without 
sheath ; antennas short, clavate, furnished 
with a lateral line: the hair of the an- 
tennas in the greater number feathered ; 
in the rest naked. .This section embraces 
nearly.two thirds of the entire genus. 

e. Sucker with a single bristle, without 
sheath: antennas pointed and united at 
the base.. ‘This section constitutes the 
siratiomys of Fabricius. _ 

y. Sucker with a single bristle and univalve 
sheath; antennas seated on a common 
petiole. It constitutes the ceria of Fabri- 
cius, and. embraces only a single species : 

- it inhabits Kiel and Barbary.. 

3. Sucker with three bristles, without 
sheath 5. feelers placed at the base of the 
sucker. The rhagis tribe of Fabricius. 

.. Sucker with three bristles and a single- 
valved sheath; antennas, united at the 
base and pointed. at the tip. ‘The bibio 
tribe of Fabricius. 

@. Sucker with — four bristles, without 

sheath; feelers placed at the base of the 
bristle. The antennas of some of these 
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are feathered, but ‘of the greater number 
naked. Itis a numerous tribe, and forms 
the syrphus of Fabricius. 

B: | Feelerless.: 

-@. Sucker with a single recurved bristle 
without sheath ; antennas inserted at the: 
base of the proboscis, This tribe forms 
the nemotilus of Fabricius, and includes’ 
only seven species. 

€. Sucker with a single bristle without 

sheath ; antennas approximate, with an 
ovate compressed club. It includes only 
four speciesy and forms the mydas of Fa~’ 
bricius, 

It is probable that the known species bear 
no comparison to the unknown. Mr, Harris,’ 
in his English entomology, describes a greater 
number of species than Linnéus enumerated as 
existing in the world: yet England is far from 
being a country most productive of this insect. 
The south of Europe affords a much greater’ 
variety of species than the north; and all hot 
climates than cold. In hot climates, indeed, 
they multiply to a degree almost intolerable; 
and are incalculably mischievous both to ani+ 
mal and vegetable foods. 

The different species are extremely divers 
sified in thetr external form, their structure, 
their organization, their metamorphosis, their 
manner of propagating their species, and in 
providing for their posterity. A full explana- 
tion of these different parts of their economy 
would require a large volume, and would con-~ 
stitute a natrative to many readers not unin- — 
teresting. Such an undertaking, however, is 
incompatible with the limits prescribed to our 
work. gh 

Some of these insects have trunks instead of 
a mouth; others have that organ armed with 
teeth ; and many have both a mouth and a 
trunk. ‘The proboscis of flies is a machine 
contrived for pumping’ the blood from the ves- 
sels of large animals, and the nectar from the 

etals of flowers; and the science of hydrau- 

ies has not enabled meu to'construct machines’ — 
more complicated, more exactly arranged, of 
better adapted to these purposes. Some of 
them possess considerable firmness and soli- 
dity, those especially that are destined to pierce 
the skins of cattle. In order to see them at — 
work, all that is necessary is to expose a syrup 
to attract them, and to take up a lens for their 
inspection. 

Each eye of the fly contains in it an assem+ _ 
blage of a great number of small ones, which 
according to Reeumur has the effect of multi- _ 
plying the surrounding objects, and creating 
representations of them, which the experience 
of the insect corrects. From the eye, if you ~ 
pass along and survey the body, you find it 
provided: with the organs of respiration. Four — 
small stigmata, for this purpose, are found 
upon the thorax, and a greater number dis= 
persed over the annuli of the abdomen. The 
covering of the different parts of the abdomen — 
are scaly, and do not consist all of one piece, 
but admit of the contraction and dilatation of 
that part, according to the circumstances of 
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the animal. Each of the feet terminates in a 
‘small bunch of setz resembling a brush. 

The interior organization of this genus, 

when examined with a proper apparatus, pre- 
sents two pulmonary sacs of a white colour, 
arranged longitudinally along the body. As 
the bodies of some species are diaphanous, the 
action of the heart may also be discerned, as 
well as the liquor it-contains, continually dri- 
ven along the great artery leading to it, and 
zeturning by the same course. During their 
Jarve state, flies in general go through a greater 
variety of metamorphoses than even the silk or 
‘butterfly worms: in their progress from the 
vermicular to the chrysalis state, they pass 
through an intermediate change, unexpe- 
rienced by other insects. From the shortness 
of their lives, all these vicissitudes must rapidly 
succeed each other: this circumstance, how- 
ever, does not prevent many species from con- 
structing a cocoon for their last metamorpho- 
sis, of acurious fabric. The greater part of 
these cocoons are of silk, with a mixture of 
other materials ; those, indeed, most common 
with us serve themselves with their own 
skin, which becomes an incrustated covering 
to protect them during their dormant and au- 
‘relia state. 
“When .the different members have acquired 
sufficient firmness, the fly is ready to burst 
from its shell in its winged form. ‘The cover- 
ing of the chrysalis, especially of those that are 
metamorphosed in their own skin, would 
“seem to prove, by its hardness, an effectual 
bar to thatevent. About the time, however, 
of its change, the head of the fly.is capable of 
-being swollen and dilated an an unusual man- 
ner; and it is by means of this dilatation that 
the fly bursts its covering, and opens a passage 
‘for its escape. 
* The food of flies is as various as their dif- 
ferent kinds; some being supported wholly by 
vegetable substances, while others are carnivo- 
yous; and among the latter there are some 
that only devonr flesh in a state of putrefac- 
tion. Dung, and vegetables in a simular state, 
are the favourite meals of others. 

The female flies are all fecundated by copu- 
dation ; an act in which the most incurious ob- 

server mustehave frequently seen them en- 
gaged. The observations of Reaumur seem to 
‘prove, that the females of some kinds take that 
‘part in the act of fecundation which is usually 
performed by the male in other animals; and 
that it is her extremity which penetrates into 
_ the body of the male. The far greater part of 
insects are uviparous ; some, however, belong- 
ing to this genus bring forth living young: 
but what appears most unaccountable is, that 
some apparently of the same species are vivipa- 
xous, while the rest lay eggs; a circumstance 
that shews the futility of our attempts to ar- 
ange them. Many of the viviparous flies 
possess a degree of fecundity that must appear 
‘altogether incredible to those who have not 
‘been versant in the study of insects. Some of 


fhem have been found to contain jn their body 
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ccarnaria. 
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no less than :twenty thousand living animals at 
one time. ‘We shall notice a few specics. 

1. M. domestica. House fly. Whe thorax 
of this species is brown, having upon it four 
occult dark lines; the abdomen is of an 
erange brown, with a few spots-of black. 
This fly seldom makes its appearance before 
the month of July. 

2. M. vespee similis. Wasp-fly. Entirely 
resembles the animal whose name it bears : the 
head is lemon coloured; the antennas brown, 
the thorax and abdomen black, the latter 
marked with transverse bands of yellow. . 

3. M. pellucens, ‘Transparent fly.. Thorax 

black, partially covered with a few brown 
hairs, and having the point sometimes yellow-: 
abdomen with Black beneath, white above; 
transparent both below and above. 
. 4. M.carnaria. Flesh fly. Hairy, black ; 
thorax with paler lines; abdomen shining, 
tesselate. Inhabits Europe on putrid meat, 
on which it deposits its whitish, oblong eggs 
most readily, though often likewise on fresh 
meat. The larves or maggots hatch in the 
space of a few hours, become full grown in 
eight or ten days, and are then of a whitish 
er yellowish-white colour with a slight tinge 
of pale red, shape Jong, with a sharpened 
front in which the mouth is situated, and 
whence the body gradually enlarges in size to 
the last or terminal segment, which is of a 
broad and flattened form, surrounded by several 
slightly prominent tips, and furnished with a 
pair of dusky specks resembling eyes: so that 
an inaccurate spectator may easily mistake this 
part for the head, and the proper head for the 
tail. When the larve changes to a chrysalis 
the skin dries around it, and the whole assumes 
a completely oval form, and a reddish coluur. 
In ten days more the fly itself emerges and be- 
comes perfect. 

5. M. flava. Yellow, with bright gold- 
green eyes. One of the smailest but most 
elegant of the European tribes. . 

6. M. vomitoria. Blow-fly. Thorax black ; 
abdomen shining, blue; front fulvous. 

This is also a fly that frequents putrid meat, 
and deposits a larve of a similar appearance, 
and hatched.in the same manner as that of M, 


7. M. chameleon, Scutel two-toothed, 


yellow ; abdomen black, with three triangular 


yellow spots on each side, and one at the end. 
Inhabits England and Europe generally near 
fresh waters; the front of the male yellow, of 
the female cinereous. ‘The egys are deposited 
in the hollow stalks of aquatic plants or broken 
reeds. ‘The larve has twelve annular divisions, 
its tail a circular fringe of hairs, which when 
expanded support it on the surface of the water 
with the head downwards. 

MU’SCADEL. MuscapIne. a. (muscal, 
muscadel, Fr. moscatello,ital.) A kind of 
sweet grape, sweet wine, and sweet pear. 

MUSCHENBROECK (Peter de), a 
very distinguished watural philosopher and 
mathematician, was born at Utrecht a little 
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before 1700. He was first professor of these in 
his own university, and sheuwaths invited to 
the chair at Leyden, where he died full of re- 
putation and hoiours in 1761. He was a 
member of several academies ; particularly the 
academy of sciences at Paris. tee was the au- 
thor of several works in latin, all of which 
show the greatest penetration and exactness in 
this way. He was also very consummate in 
the knowledge of law. His Elements of 
Natural Philosophy were translated into the 
English language by Professor Colson of Cam- 
bridge, and published in 1744, in two volumes 
8vo. 

MUSCI. Mosses.. The third of the fami- 
lies, and the seventh of the nations or casts, 
into which Linnéus has distributed all vegeta- 
bles.—The sixty-fifth order in his Fragments ; 
and the fifty-sixth of his Ordines Naturales.— 
They form the second order of the class cryp- 
togamia, in his artificial system. 

Hedwig has made considerable discoveries 
with respect to the fructification of mosses. 

MUSCICAPA. Fly-catcher. In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order passeres. Bill. 
nearly triangular, notched on each side, bent 
in at the tip, and beset with bristles at the 
root: toes (mostly) divided to their origin. 
Ninety-six species, scattered over the warmer 
tracts of the globe, two only common to our 
own country: the greater number inhabitants 
of Australasia and Polynesia. Among our- 
selves the fly-catcher is a bird of passage that 
breeds in the island, but retires as early as the 
month of August. It builds its nest upon the 
sides of trees, or of old walls, and feeds upon 
insects, When the young are led out, they 
generally take their station upon the higher 
boughs of trees, whence they are taught to 
drop perpendicularly upon the flies below, and 
to-rise again in the same manner. Subordinate 
to the rapacious birds, and in the next class, 
nature has placed this tribe of hunters, more 
numerous than that of its superiors, because 
more useful. The largest of this genus is of 
the size of the butcher bird, while the smallest 
is not larger than the nightingale. All the in- 
termediate degrees are occupied by various 
kinds, differing in magnitude, but marked by 
the same generic characters. . 

The following are the species mostly wor- 
thy of notice. 

1. M.aédon. Rusty-brown, beneath yel- 
Jowish white ; middle tail-feathers subequal, 
the outermost on each side much shorter. In- 
habits Dauria: size of turdus arundinaceus ; 
and sings delightfully during the night. 

2. M. grisola. Spotted fly-catcher. Brown- 
ish, beneath whitish; neck longitudinally 
spotted ; vent pale rufous, back mouse-colour ; 
wings and tail black, the former edged with 
white; chin spotted with red; legs black. 
Inhabits England and Europe at large: five 
anda half inches long; appears in England 
in the spring, and retires in August ; builds in 
holes of walls or hollow trees; is fond of cher- 
ries ; eggs pale, spotted with reddish. 
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3. M.rubicollis. Purple-throated fly-catcher, 
Black; chin and throat with a large purples 
red spot. Inhabits the woods of South Ame- 
rica; twelve inches long; is gregarious; feeds 
on fruits and insects, and often associates with 
the toucan. 

4. M. flabellifera, Fan-tailed fly-catcher. 
Above olive, beneath ferruginous; eyebrows, 
chin, throat, sides of the neck, and lateral tail- 
feathers white; middle tail feathers, head, and 
collar black; bill black. Inhabits New Zea- 
land; six and a half inches long; flies with its 
tail expanded like a fan ; is easily tamed, and 
will sit on the shoulders and pick off flies as 
they appear. 

5. M. Carolinensis. Cat fly-catcher. Brown, 
beneath cinereous: head black, vent red; 
bill and crown black ; tail even, blackish. In- 
habits Virginia: eight inches long; mews like 
a Cat. 

MUSCLE. Musculus. In anatomy, the 
parts that are usually included under this name con- 
sist of distinct portions of flesh, susceptible of con= 
traction and relaxation ; the motions of which, ina 
natural and healthy state, are subject to the will, 
and for this reason they are called voluntary mus- 
cles. Besides these, there are other parts of the body 
that owe their power of contraction to their mus- 
cular fibres, independently of the will: thus the 
heart is a muscular texture, forming what is 
called a hollow muscle; and the urinary blad- 
der, stomach, intestines, &c. are enabled to 
act upon their contents, merely because they are 
provided with muscular fibres; these are called 
involuntary muscles, because their motions are 
not dependent on the will. The muscles of re- 
spiration being in some measure influenced by the 
will, are said to have a mixed motion. The 
names by which the voluntary muscles are dis- 
tinguished are founded on their size, figure, si- 
tuation, use, or the arrangement of their fibres, or 
their origin and insertion; but besides these par- 
ticular distinctions, there are certain general ones 
that require to be noticed. Thus, if the fibres of 
a muscle are placed parallel to each other, in a 
straight direction, they form what anatomists term 
a rectilinear muscle; if the fibres cross and inter= 
sect each other, they constitute a compound mus-~ 
cle; when the fibres are disposed in the manner 
of rays, a radiated muscle; and when they are 
placed obliquely with respect to the tendon, like 
the plume of a pen, a penniform muscle. Mus- 
cles that act. in opposition to each other are called 
antagonists; thus every extensor has a flexor 
for its antagonist, and vice versa. Muscles 
that concur in the same action are termed con- 
generes. The muscles being attached to the 


bones, the latter may be considered as levers, that 


are moved in different directions by the contrac- 
tion of those organs, That end of the muscle 


which adheres to the most fixed part is usually 
called the origin ; and that which adheres to the 


more moveable part the insertion of the muscle. 


In almost every muscle two kinds of fibres are 


distinguished ; the one soft, of a red colour, sen- 


sible, and irritable, called fleshy fibres, see Mus- a 


CULAR FIBRES; the other of a firmer texture, 
of a white glistening colour, insensible, without 
irritability or the power of contracting, and named 
tendinous fibres. They are occasionally inter- 


mixed, but the fleshy fibres generally prevail in the © 
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belly, or middle part of the muscle, and the tei- —» Muscles of the nose and mouth: 

dinous ones inthe extremities. Ifthese tendinous. _—- Levator palpebre superioris alaque nasi. Le-! 

fibres are formed into a round slender cord, they vator labii superioris propius. Levator anguli 

form what is called the tendon of the muscle; on oris. Zygomaticus major. Zygomaticus minor.» 

the other hand, if they are spread into a broad Buccinator. Depressor anguli ovis. Depressor 

flat surface, it is termed an aponeurosis. © Jabii inferioris. | Orbicularis oris *.. Depressor 
Each muscle is surrounded by a very thin and labii superioris alaque nasi. Constrictor nasi. 

delicate covering of cellular membrane, which in- Levator menti vel labii inferioris. 

closes as it were like a sheath, and dipping down Muscles. of the external ear: 

into its substance, eitrounads the most minute Superior auris. Anterior auris. Posteriur 

fibres we are able to trace, connecting them to auris. Helicis major. Helicis minor. Tragicus. ° 

each other, lubricating them by means of the fat Antitragicus. Transversus auris. 


which its cells contain in more or less quantity in Muscles of the internal ear: 

different subjects, and serving as a support to the Laxator tympani. Membrana tymper. Ten- 

blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves, which are sor tympani. Stapedius, wT 

so plentifuilly distributed through the muscles.— Muscles of the lower jaw : : 

This cellular membrane, which inno respect differs Temporalis. Masseter, Pterygoideus externus, 
from that is found investing and connecting the Pterygoideus mtermus. 

other parts of the body, has been sometimes Pilsy Muscles about the anterior part of the neck: =~ 

taken for a membrane peculiar to the muscles Platysma myoides. Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 

and hence we often find writers giving it the name Muscles between the lower jaw and os hyoides: 

of membrana propria bitiboufeldas The muscles Digastricus. Mylo-hyoideus. Genio-hyoideus. 

owe the red colour which so particularly distin- Genio-glossus. Hyo-glossus. Lingualis. 

guishes their belly part to an infinite number of Muscles situated between the os hyoides and 

arteries, which are every where dispersed through trunk: pi® 

the whole of their reticular substance; for their Sterno-hyoidens. —§ Crivo-hyoideus. Sterno- 

fibres, after having been macerated in water, are, thyroideus. Thyreo-hyoideus.. Crico-thyroideus. 

(like all other parts of the body divested of their Muscies between the lower jaw and os hyoides 

blood), found to be of a white colour. These ar-_ laterally: 

teries usually enter the muscles by several consi- = Stylo-giossus. ._ Stylo-hyoideus. Siphon ihe 

derable branches, and ramify so fninutely through ryngeus. Circumflexus. Levator palati mollis, 

their substance, that we are unable, even with the Muscles about the entry of the fauces: 

best microscopes, to trace their ultimate branches. Constrictor isthmi faucium. Palato-phar yngeus, 

Ruysch fancied that the muscular fibre was hollow, Azygos uvule*, 

and a production of a capillary artery ; but this -Muscles situated on the posreren part of the 

was merely conjectural. The veins, for the most pharynx: 

part, accompany the arteries, but are found to be Constrictor pharyngis superior. Constrictor 


larger and more numerous. The lymphatics, pharyngis medius. Constrictor pharyngis in-» 
likewise, are numerous, as might be expected ferior. 

from the great proportion of reticular substance, Muscles situated about the glottis: 

which is every where found investigating the mus- Crico-arytznoideus posticus. Crico-arytenoi- 
cular fibres. The nerves are distributed in such deus lateralis. Thyreo-arytenoideus. Aryte- 
abundance to every muscle, that the muscles of noideus obliquus*. Arytznoideus transversus *.’ 
the thumb alone are supplied with a greater pro- Thyreo-epiglottideus, Arytano-epiglottideus, 


portion of nervous influence than the ‘largest vis- Muscles situated about the anterior part of the 
cera, as the liver for instance. They enter the abdomen: 
generality of muscles by several trunks, the Obliquus descendens externus. Obliquus as- 


branches of which, like those of the blood-vessels, cendens internus. Transversalis abdominis. Rec- 
‘are so minutely dispersed through the cellular tus abdominis. Pyramidalis. 


substance, that their number and minuteness soon ~ Muscles about the male organs of generation : 

elude the eye and the knife of the anatomist. This Cremaster. Erector penis. Accelerator urine, 
_has given rise to‘a conjecture, as groundless as all Transversus perinei. 

the other conjectures on this subject, that the Muscles of the anus: 

muscular fibre is ultimately nervous. Sphincter ani*., Levator ani*. 

Table of the Muscles.—The?generality of anato- Muscles of the female organs of generation: 

mical writers have arranged muscles according Erector clitoridis. Sphincter vaginz*. 

to their several uses; but this method is evidently Muscles situated within the pelvis: 

defective, as the same muscle may very often have Obturator internus. Coccygeus. 


different and opposite uses. The method here ~ Muscles situated within the cavity of the abdo- 
adopted is that more usually followed; they are men: 


enumerated in the order ip which they are situ- ~ Diaphragma*, Quadratus lumborum. Psoas 
ated, beginning with those that are placed nearest parvus. Psoas magnus, Iliacus internus. 
the integuments, and proceeding from these ar- Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 
ranged in successive order froin the head tothe thorax: 
feet, those not in pairs being distinguished by the Pectoralis major. Subclavius. Pectoralis minor.’ 
mark *, Serratus major anticus. ‘3 
Muscles of the integuments of the cranium : Muscles situated between the ribs, and within 
Occipito frontalis *. Corrugator supercilii, - the thorax: 
Muscles of the eye-lids: . Intercostales extérni.. Intercostales interni. — 
Orbicularis palpebrarum. Levator palpebre Triangularis. 
superioris. m Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 
Muscles of the eye-ball; neck, close to the vertebree: 
Rectus superior. Rectus inferior. Rectus in- Longus colli, Rectus internus capitis major. 


ternus. Rectus externus, Obliquus superior. Rectns capitis internus minor. Rectus capitis la- 
Obliquus inferior... teralis. 
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Muscles situated on the posterior part of the 
trunk : 

Trapezius. Latissimus dorsi. Serratus posti- 
cus inferior. Rhombvideus. Splenius. Serratus 
superior posticus. Spinalis dorsi. Levatores 
costarum. Sacro-lumbalis. Longissimus dorsi. 
Complexus. Trachelo-mastoideus. Levator 
scapula. Semi-spinalis dorsi. Multifidus spine. 
Semi-spinalis colli, Transversalis colli, Rectus 
capitis pasticus minor. _Obliquus capitis superior. 
Qbiiquus capitis in ferior. Scalenus. Interspi- 
nales. Intertransversales. 

Muscles of the superior extremities : 

Supra-spinatus. Infra spinatus. Teres minor. 
Teres major. Deltoides. Coraco-brachialis. Sub- 
scapularis, 

Muscles situated on the os humeri: 

Biceps flexor cubiti. Brachialis 
Biceps extensor cubiti, Anconeus. 

Muscles situated on the fore arm: 

Supinator radii longus, Extensor carpi radialis 
longior. Extensor carpi radialis brevior, Exten- 
sor digitorum communis, Extensor minimi digiti. 
Extensor carpi vlaaris, Flexor carpi ulnaris. 
Palmaris longus. Flex or carpi radialis. Pronator 
radii teres. . Supinator radii brevis. Extensor 
ossis metacarpi pollicis manus. Extensor primi 
internodii, Extensor secundi internodii. In- 
dicator, Flexor digitorum sublimis. Flexor digi+ 
torum profundus. Flexor longus polligis, Pra- 
nator radii quadratus. 

Muscles situated chiefly on the hand: 

Lumbricales. Flexor brevis pullicis manus. 
Adductor pollicismanus. Abductor indicis manus. 
Opponens pollicis, Abductor) pollicis manus. 
Palmaris brevis. Abductor minimi digiti manus. 
Adductor minimi digiti, Flexor parvus minimi 


internus. 


digiti. Interossei interni. Interossei extern, 

Muscles of the inferior extremities: 

Pectinalis, ‘Triceps adductor femoris. Obtura- 
tor externus, Gluteus maximus, Gluteus mini- 
mus. Gluteus medius. Pyriformis. Gemini, 
Quadratus femoris. 

Muscles situated on the thigh: 

Tensor vagina femoris. Sartorius. Rectus: 


femoris. Vastus externus. Vastus internus, 
Cruralis. Semi-tendinosus.. Semi-membranosus. 
Biceps flexor cruris. Popliteus. 


Muscles situated on the leg: 

Gastrocnemius externus, Gastrocnemius inter- 
nus. Plantaris. Tibialis anticus. \ Tibialis posti- 
eus. Peroneus longus. Peroneus brevis. Ex- 
tensor longus digitorum pedis. Extensor proprius 
pollicis pedis. Flexor longus digitorum pedis, 
Flexor longus pollicis pedis, 

' Muscles chiefly situated on the foot: 

Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. Flexor brevis 
digitorum pedis. Lumbricales pedis, Flexor 
brevis pollicis pedis. Abductor pollicis pedis. 
Adductor pollicis pedis. Abductor minimi digiti 
pedis. Flexor brevis minimi digiti pedis. Trans- 
versales pedis. Interossei pedis externi. In- 
terosse] pedis interni 

For their origins, insertions, and uses, see ANA- 
TOMY. 

Musc te, in zoology. See MytiLus. 

MUSCO'SITY. s. (muscosus, Lat.) Mossi- 
ness. Biss j 

MUSCOVY. See Russta. 

Muscovy Gtass. See Mica. 

MU’sCULAR. a. (from musculys, Lat.) 
Relaiing to muscles ; performed by muscles. 

Muscu ar FIBRE, that part of the body 
ef an animal which, in common language 


certain variations. 
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is known by the name of flesh, and constitutes 
a considerable portion of the food of. man, 
and ‘of various other mammalian ‘tribes: for 
the chemical properties of which see, the article 
FLesu. | an 
The fibres that compose the body of a mus- 
cle are arranged in fascicles or bundles, which 
are easily distinguishable by the naked eye ; 
but these fascicles are divisible into still smaller 
ones; and these again are probably subdivisible 
almost ad infinitum. The most minute fibre 
we are able to trace, seems to be somewhat 
plaited: these plaits disappearing when the 
fibre is put upon the stretch, appear evidently 
to be the effect of contraction, and have pro= 
bably induced some writers to assert, that the 
muscular fibre is twisted or spiral. Various 
have been the opinions concerning the structure 
of these fibres ; they are all of them founded 
only on conjecture, and therefore we shall 
mention only the principal ones, and this with 
a view rather to gratify the curiosity of the 
reader, than to afford him information. Bo- 
relli supposes them to be so many hollow 
cylinders, filled with a spongy medullary sub- 
stance, which he compares to the pith of 
elder, spongiosa ad instar sambuct.. These cy- 
linders, he contends, are intersected by circular 
fibres, which form a chain of very minute 
bladders. This hypothesis has since been 
adopted by a great number of writers, with 
Thus, for instance, Bo- 
relli supposes the vesicles to be of arhomboidal — 
shape; whereas Bernouilli contends that they 
are oval. Cowper went so far as to persuade 
himself that he had filled these cells with mer- 
cury; a mistake, no doubt, which arose from 
its insinuating itself into some of the lymphatics. 
It is observable, however, that Leeuwenhoeck — 
says nothing of any such vesicles, Here, as well 
as in many other ‘of her works, nature seems 
to have drawn a boundary to our inquiries; 
beyond which no human penetration will pray 
bably ever extend. It is surely more com- 
mendable, however, to acknowledge our ignos 
rance, than to indulge ourselves in chimera. - 
MuscuLarRMortion. Muscular motionsare 
of three kinds; namely, voluntary, involuntary, 
and mixed. ‘The voluntary motions of muscles 
are such as proceed from an immediate exertion 
of the active powers of the will: thus, the mind 
directs the arm to be raised or depressed, the 
knee to be bent, the tongue to move, &c. 
The involuntary motions of muscles are those 
which are performed by organs, seemingly of — 
their own accord, without any attention of the 
mind, or consciousness of its active power : asthe 
contraction and dilatation of the heart, arteries, — 
veins, absorbents, stomach, intestines, &c. The 
mixed motions are those which are in part 
under the controul of the will, but which ore 
dinarily act without our being conscious of their 
acting ; as is perceived in the muscles of respira= 
tion, the intercostals, the abdominal muscles, _ 
and the diaphragm.  - 
When*a muscle acts, it becomes shorter 
and thicker; both its origin aud insertion are 
drawn towards its middle. ‘The sphincter 
muscles are always in action ; and so likewisg 
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are antagonist muscles, even when they seem 
‘at rest. When two antagonist muscles move 
with equal force, the part which they are de- 
signed to move remainsat rest ; but if one of the 
antagonist muscles remains at rest ; while the 
other acts, the part is moved towards the 
centre of motion. 
All the muscles of living animals are con- 
-stantly endeavouring to shorten themselves. 
When a muscle 1s divided it contracts. If 
a muscle be stretched toa certain extent, itcon- 
tracts, and endeavours to acquire its former di- 
mensions, as soon as the stretching cause is re- 
moved : this takes place in the dead body; in 
muscles cut out of the body, and also in parts 
not muscular, and is called by the immortal 
Haller vis mortua, and Wy some vis elastica. 
It is greater in living than in dead bodies, 
and is called the tone of the muscles. 
When a muscle is wounded, touched, or 
otherwise irritated, it contracts independent 
‘of the will: this power is called irritability, 
and by Haller vis instéa; it is a property among 
animals peculiar to and inherent in the mus- 
cles. The parts of our body which possess this 
property are called irritable, as the ‘heart, 
arteries, proper muscles, &c. to distinguish 
them from those parts which have no muscular 
fibres. With regard to the degree of this pro- 
perty peculiar to various parts, the heart is 
the most irritable, then the stomach and in- 
‘testines; the diaphragm, the arteries, veins, 
absorbents, and at length the various: proper 
muscles follow’; but the degree of irritability 
depends upon the age, sex, temperament, mode 
of living, climate, state of healia, idiosynerasy, 
and likewise upon the nature of the stimulus. 
When a muscle is stimulated, either through 
the medium of the will or any foreign body, 
it contracts, and its contraction is greater or 
Jess-in proportion as the stimulus applied is 
greater or less. - The contraction of muscles is 
different according to the purpose to be served 
by their contraction: thus, the heart, contracts 
with a jerk; the urinary bladder, slowly and 
uniformly ; puncture a muscle, and. its fibres 
vibrate; and the abdominal muscles act slowly 
in expelling the contents of the rectum.: Re- 
laxation generally succeeds the contraction of 
muscles, and alternates with it. fa 
. The use of this property is very considerable ; 
for. upon it depends all muscular’ motion, and 
the function of every viscus, except that of the 
nerves, © : ty 
_ Upon the various theories that have been; 
advanced to explain the cause of muscular 
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arteties have very little effect in propelling ths 

blood, their use being almost limited to ace 

commodating the blood-vessels to their con- 
tents, by altering the capacity of the canal. 

MUSCULA'RITY. s. (from muscular.) 
The state of having muscles (Grew). 

MU’SCULOUS. a. (musculosus, Lat.) 1. 
Full of muscles; brawny. 2. Pertaining toa 
muscle (More). a 

MUSCULUS. (musculus, of mus, a 
mouse, from its resemblance to a flead mouse.) 
See MuscLe. 

MuscuLus CUTANEUS, See PLATYSMA 
MYOIDES. | 

MuscuLus PATIENTI“@2 See LEvaTor 
SCAPULE. 

MuscuLus TUB& Nova. See CiRCUM- 
PLE XUiss 5, 

MUSCUS ARBOREUS. This plant, 
lichen plicatus of Linnéus, we are informed by 
that great botanist, is applied by the Laplanders 
to parts which are excoriated by a long journey. 
It is slightly adstringent, and is apphed with 
that intention to bleeding vessels. 

Muscus caninus.. See LicHen cr- 
NEKEUS TERRESTRIS. 

* Muscus cLavatus. SeeLycopropium. 
Muscus CRANII HUMANE. See Usneza. 
Muscus cumaTILIts. This cryptogamious 

plant, lichen apthosus, is said to act power- 

fully‘on the intestines, though never used in 

the practice of the present day. f 

'* Muscus Erectus. Upright club moss. 

The pharmacopeeial name of the lycopodium 

selago of Linnéus.’ The decoction of this plant 

acts violently as a vomit and a purgative, and 
was formerly on that account employed to pro-~ 
duce abortions. ; 

~ Muscus IsLanpicus. See 

ISLANDICUS. ' | 
MuscusMARITIMUS. See CORALLINUS. 
Muscus* PULMONARIUS QUERCINUS. 

See PULMONARIA ARBOREA. 

Muscus pyxipatus. Cup moss. These 
very common little plants, lichen cocciferus, and’ 
pyxidatus of Linnéus, for both are used indif- 
ferently, are employed by the common people 
in this country in the cure of hooping cough. 

- To MUSE. ». n. (muser, French.) 1. To 

ponder; to think close; to ‘study in silence 

(Hooker). 2. To be absent of mind; to be 

attentive tosomething not presetit (Shakspeare). 

3. To wonder; to be amazed (Shakspeare). 

- MUSELA, were Grecian festivals in honour 

of the muses, celebrated with games every fifth 

year, particularly by the Thespians. The Ma- 


LicHEN 


power orirritability we havedweltat some length,» cedonians also observed a festival of the same 


in the article IRRITABILITY ; and to that we, 
refer the reader on the present occasion. We. 
have only to add that in a very elaborate paper: 
on the function of the heart and arteries, writ+ 
ten by Dr. Young, and inserted, as the Croonian 
lecture, in:the Philosophical Transactions: for 
1309, this acute reasoner has.attempted to 
establish in a considerable degree the circula- 
tion of the blood upon.the general laws of hy- 
draulics, and to prove that in the ordinary cir- 
gulation the fibres of the muscular tunic of the. 


name in honour of Jupiter and the muses, 
which lasted for nine days, and was celebrated 
with stage plays, songs, and poetical compo- 
sitions. ; 

* MUSES, certain fabulous deities among the 
pagans, supposed to preside over the arts and 
sciences: for this reason it is usual for the 
poets, at-the beginning of a poem, to invoke 
these goddesses to their aid. ~The muses were 
originally only singers. and musicians in the 
service of Osiris, or the great Ezyptian Baca 
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hus, under the instruction and guidance of his 
son Orus; but in succeeding times they were 
called the daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne 
or Memory. 

These are the only pagan divinities whose 
worship has been continued through all suc- 
ceeding changes in the religion and sentiments 
of mankind. Professors of every liberal art in 
all the countries of Europe still revere them ; 
particularly the poets, who seldom undertake 
the slightest work without invoking their aid. 

Sir Fsaac Newton tells us, that the singing 
women of Osiris were celebrated in Thrace by 
the name of the muses; and that the daughters 
of Pierius, a Thracian, imitating them, were 
celebrated by the same name. 

Diodorus Siculus informs us, that Aleman 
of Messene, a lyric poet who flourished in the 
27th Olympiad, 670 years B. C. makes them 
the daughters of Uranus and erra. It has 
been asserted by some ancient writers, that at 
first they were only three in number; but 
Homer, Hesiod, and other profound mytholo- 
gists, admit of nine. 

In his hymn to Apollo, Homer says, 

By turns the nine delight to sing. 


They were generally supposed to be the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and 
were nine in number, Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, 
Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, Polyhymnia, 
Calliope, and Urania. ‘They have been seve- 
rally called Castalides, Piarides, Aganippides, 
Lebethrides, Aonides, Heliconiades, &c. from’ 
the places where they were worshipped, or 
over which they presided. Apollo, their pa- 
tron and conductor, has received the name of 
Musagetes, or leader of the muses. ‘The palm 
tree, the laurel, and all the fountains of Pin- 
dus, Helicon, Parnassus, &c. were sacred to 
the muses. They were generally represented 
as young, beautiful, and modest virgins, and 
commonly appeared in different attire accord- 
ing to the arts and sciences over which they 
presided. SeeCrio, Eurerre, &c, Their 
contest with the daughters of Pierus is well 
known. See Prertpes. ‘The worship of the 
muses was universally established, particularly 
in the enlightened parts of Greece, Thessaly, 
and Italy. No sacrifices were ever offered to 
them, though no poets ever began a poem 
without a solemn. invocation to the goddess 
who presided over verse. 

The following passage translated from Cal- 
limachus, expresses the attributes of the muses 
in as many lines: 

Calliope the deeds of heroes sings ; 

Great Clio sweeps to history the strings; 

Euterpe teaches mimes their silent show ; 

Melpomene presides o’er scenes of woe ; 

Terpsichore the flute’s soft power displays ; 

And Erato gives hymns the gods to praise ;} 

Polymnia’s skill inspires melodious strains ; 

Urania wise, the starry course explains ; 

And gay Thalia’s glass points out where folly ¢ 
reigns. 


MUSE'FUL. a. (from muse.) Deep think- 
ing; silently thoughtful (Dryden). 


MUS 
MU’SER. s. (from muse.) One who muses ¢ 


one apt. to be absent of mind. f 
~ MU'SET. s. (In hunting.) The place 
through which the hare goes to relief (Bazley). 
' MUSEUM, a name which originally signi-~ 
fied a part of the palace of Alexandria, which 
took up at least one-fourth of the city. This 
quarter was called the museum, on account of its 
being set apart for the muses and the study of 
the sciences. See Musmus. Here werelodged 
and entertained the men of learning; who: 


were divided into many companies or colleges,’ 
y i 


according to the sciences of which they were 
the professors ; and to each of these houses or 
colleges was allotted a handsome revenue. The’ 
foundation of this establishment is attributed 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here placed his 
library. Hence the word museum is now ap- 
plied to any place set apart as a repository for 
things that have an immediate relation to the 
arts, ; 

The museum at Oxford, called the Ash- 
molean museum, is a noble pile of building 
erected at the expence of the university, at 


the west end of the theatre, at which side it’ 


has a magnificent portal, sustained by pillars 
of the Corinthian order. The front, which is 
to the street, extends about 60 feet, where there 
is this inscription over the entrance in gilt cha- 
racters, Museum Ashmoleanum, schola yg. 
turalis historie, officina 
begun in 1679, and finished in 1683, when a’ 
valuable collection of curiosities was presented 


_to the university by Elias Ashmole, Esq. which 


were the same day reposited there: several ac-' 
cessions have been since made to the museum; 
among which are hieroglyphics, and other: 
Egyptian antiquities, an entire mummy, Ro- 
man antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, &c. and 
a variety of natural curiosities. 


Musevmo (British), the museum of the late’ 


sir Hans Sloane, containing a great variety of 
the productions of nature and art, was pur- 
chased by the public at 20,0001. for the national 
use, and deposited in Montagu-house ; where 
it may be rendered of no less general benefit to 
trade, than to the advancement of natural’ 
knowledge and experimental philosophy. 

For the purchase of this museum, as well as 
the Harleian collection of manuscripts, and’ 
the Cottonian library, an act of parliament 
passed in the twenty-sixth year of George IT. 
which incorporates the trustees into a body 
politic, with a common seal, and empowers 
them to manage the concerns of this museum. 

In this act it is ordered that sir Hans Sloane’s 
collection, the Cottonian library, the Harleian 
manuscripts, and a large collection of books 
given by major Edwards, should be placed 
together in the general repository. 7000]. were 
also given by major Edwards for the purchas- 
ing manuscripts, books, medals, &c.; and in 
1772, parliament purchased sir William Ha- 
milton’s colleetion of Greek, Roman, and Etrus- 
can antiquities, and placed them here. And’ 
every part is now so excellently contrived for 
holding this nobie collection, and the disposi- 
tion of it, in the several rooms, is so orderly 
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and well designed, that the British museum 
may be justly esteemed an honour and ornament 
tothe nation, To this collection his majesty 
has been pleased to add the royal library of 
books, collected by the several kings of Eng- 
land; and several recent additions make this 
museum one of the most interesting objects to 
either the virtuoso or the man of literature 
which can well be imagined. 

MUSGRAVE (Dr. William), a learned 
physician and antiquary, was born at Charlton- 

Tusgrave in Somersetshire, about the year 
10573; and studied at New-college, Oxford. 
Having distinguished himself by his know- 
ledge in his profession, and his skill in natural 
philosophy, he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and being made secretary in 1684, he 
continued the Philosophical Transactions from 
No. 167 to No. 178 inclusive. After having 
taken his degrees in physic, and being admitted 
a fellow of the college of physicians, he went 
and settled at Exeter, where he practised physic 
with great reputation and success. Being a 
man of extensive learning, he composed, at his 
Jeisure-hours, several curious and valuable 
works; as, 1. De arthritide anomala sive in- 
terna dissertatio. 2. De arthritide symptoma- 
tica dissertatio. 3. Julii Vitalis epitaphium, 
cum commentario. 4, De legionibus epistola. 
5. De aquilis Romanis epistola. 6. Inscriptio 
Terraconensis, cum commentario, 7. Geta 
Britannicus, &c. 8, Belgium Britannicum, 
This learned physician died in 1721. 

MUSHROOM, in botany. See AGARI- 
cus and Lyncurtus. To try the quality of 
mushrooms :—Take an onion, and strip the 
onter skin, and boil it with the mushrooms: 
if the onion become blue or black, there are 
certainly dangerous ones amongst them ; if it 
remain white, they are good. 

MUSIC, is both an art and a science, 
and in either case its object is the combining of 
sounds in a manner that shail be agreeable to the 
ear. This combination may be either simulta- 
neous or successive: in the first case, it consti- 
tutes harmony ; in the last, melody. But though 
the same sounds, or intervals of sound, which 
give pleasure when heard in succession, will not 
always produce the same effect in harmony ; yet 
the principles which constitute the simpler and 
more perfect kinds of harmony are almost, if not 
entirely, the same with those of melody. By 
perfect harmony, we do not here mean that ple- 
nitude, those complex modifications of harmonic 
sounds which are admired in practice; but that 
harmony which is called perfect by theoricians 
and artists; that harmony which results from the 
coalescence of simultaneous sounds produced by 
vibrations in the proportions of thirds, fifths, and 
octaves, or their duplicates. 

The principles upon which these various com- 
binations of sound are founded, and by which they 
are regulated, constitute a science, which is not 
only extensive but profound, when we would in- 
vestigate the principles from whence these happy 
modifications of sound result, and by which they 
are determined ; or when we would explore the 
sensations, whether mental or corporeal, with 
which they affect us. When we consider with 
how easy a transition we may pass from the ac- 


tents of speaking to diatonic sounds, when we: 
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observe how early children adapt the language 
of their amusements to measure and melody how- 


ever rude, when we consider how early and uni- 


versally these practices take place, there is no 
avoiding the conclusion, that the idea of music is 
connatural to man, and implied in the original 
principles of his constitution. The principles on 
which it is founded, andthe rules by which it is 
conducted, constitute a science. The same maxims 
when applied to practice form an art: hence its 
first and most capital division is into speculative 
and practical music. 

Speculative music is, if we may be permitted to 
use the expression, the knowledge of the nature 
and use of those materials which compose it ; or, 
in other words, of all the different relations be- 
tween the high and low, between the harsh and the 
sweet, between the swift and the slow, between 
the strong aud the weak, of which sounds are sus- 
ceptible ; relations which, comprehending all the 
possible combinations of music and sounds, seem 
likewise to comprehend all the causés of the im- 
pressions which their succession can make upon 
the ear ‘and upon the soul. 

Practical music is the art of applying and re- 
ducing to practice those. principles which result 
from the theory of agreeable sounds, whether 
simultaneous or successive; or, in other words, 
the conducting and atranging sounds according to 
the proportions resulting from consonance, from 
duration and succession, in such a manner as to 
produce upon the ear the effect which the com- 
poser intends, This is the art which we call com- 
position. With respect to the actual production 
of sounds by voices or instruments, which is called 
execution, this department is merely mechanical 
and operative; which, only presupposing the 
powers of sounding the intervals true, of exactly 
proportioning their degrees of duration, of ele- | 
vating or depressing sounds according to these 
gradations which are prescribed by the tone, and 
to the value required by the time, demands no 
other knowledge than a familiar acquaintance with 
the characters used in music, and ‘a habit of ex- 
pressing them with promptitude and facility. 

Speculative music is likewise divided into two 
departments; viz. the knowledge of the propor- 
tions of sounds or their intervals, and that of their 
relative durations; that is to say, of measure and 
of time. ; 

The first is what among the ancients seems to 
have been called harmonical music. It shews in 
what the nature of air or melody consists; and 
discovers what is consonant or discordant, agrees 
able or disagreeable, in the modulation. It dis- 
covers, in a word, the effects which sounds pro- 
duce in the ear by their nature, by their force, 
and by their intervals ; which is equally applica- 
ble to their consonance and their succession. 

The second has been called rhythmical, because 
it treats of sounds with regard to their time and - 
quantity. It contains the explication of their 
continuance, of their proportions, of their mea- 
sures whether long or short, quick or slow, of the 
different modes of time and the parts into which 
they are divided, that to these a succession of 
sounds may be conformed. 

Practical music is likewise divided into two des 
partments, which correspond to the two preceding, 

That which answers to harmonical music, and 
which the ancients called melopée, teaches the rules 
for combining and varying the intervals, whether 
consonant or dissonant, ig an agreeable and har- 
monious manner, ? 
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‘Khe second, .which answers to the rhythmical 
‘sousic, and which they called rhyéhmopée, contains 
_the rules for applying the different modes of time, 
for understanding the feet by which verses were 
scanned, and the diversities of measure; in a 
word, for the practice of the rbythmus. 

Music is at present divided more simply into 
melody and harmony ; for since the introduction 
,of harmony, the proportion between the length and 
‘shortness of sounds, or even that between the 
distance of returning. cadences, are of less conse- 
quence amongst us, For it often happens in mor 
ern languages, that.the verses assume their mea- 
sures from the musica! air, and almost entirely 
lose the small share of proportion and quantity 
which in themselves they possess. 

By melody the successions of sound are reg) 
lated in such a manner as to produce Saveriae! 
airs. See MrLopy. 

Harmony consists in uniting to each of the 
sounds, in a regular succession, two or more dif- 
ferent sounds, which s simultaneously striking the 
ear sooth it by their concurrence. See Har- 
MONY, and the following treatise, 

‘Phe ancient history of music, even among the 
inost ¢ ultivated nations, is now either $0 entirely 
lost or so extremely obscured, that we can give no 
satisfactory account. of it. “All therefore which 
can be iy te from this preliminary view, Is 
a short and cursory detail of its primary state, 
and its ‘most important revolutions, so far as 
Alstary will enable us to accomplish this design. 

t has been pretended by father Kircher “and 
eineae: that music prevailed in Egypt before it 
was known in Greece, These authors derive its 
name from a word which is primitive in the 
Egyptian language, and attribute the invention of 
the art to the stridulous murmur of the winds 
whistling through reeds, or other vegetable tubes, 
which grew upon the banks of the river Nile. But 
if this idle and legendary account of the discovery 
merits any attention at all, it must relate to in- 
‘strumental music alone: for it cannot be ima- 
gined that mankind, if in the least degree atten- 
tive to the natural modulation of their own voices, 
and to such tr ansitions of sound as were agreeable 
or disagreeable, would have recourse for their 
ideas of melody to objects so extrinsic and so con- 
tingent as the whistling of winds through a reed, 


Man is certainly as match a musical as he is a. 


vocal animal; nor is the act of singing in him 
less instinctive than in birds, though his powers are 
more extensive and more susceptible of culture 
than theirs. If we believe the accounts of such as 
have been attentive to the music of the groves, 
they will tell us, that though the feathered war- 
blers have a musical instinct, yet the modes of its 
exertion are as really acquired by birds from their 
parents or tutors as by men. Nor is it easy to 
conceive a human creature, endowed with the na- 
tural powers of musical sensation, and advanced 
’ to any degree of maturity, without supposing at 
the same time that he has tried several musical 
experiments, and that in some degree he has form- 
ed and cultivated his natural organs, 

The origin of instrumental music appears to 
have been “at a period much prior to the date of 
authentic history ; and when we look for its epoch 
or its discoverer, we are carried at once into the 
wild regions of fable and mythology. The god 
Mercury, or Hermes, is said to be the iuventor of 
the lyre, by distending strings of different ten- 
sions and diameters upon the shell of a tortoise 
which he found wpon the shore, The first exhibi- 


tion of the fistula, or shepherd’s pipe, is ascribed 
to Pan. But of these beings and their. actions 
little ot nothing can be ascertained with proper 
evidence. We must therefore content ourselves 
with such later accounts as merit any degree of 
confidence. 

The Grecian lyre, in its original state, seems 
to have been an instrument ef the utmost simpli- 
city: for, according to some, the Mercurian lyre 
consisted only of three, and according to others 
ouly of four strings. These being touched open, 
could oniy produce the same number of sounds: 
from whence we may easily conclude, that the 
powers of this instrument could not be very ex- 
tensive. This tetrachord, as some say, was cons 
joined ; others maintain that it was disjoined, and 
that its intervals were not even diatonic. It is 
however, allowed, that its two extremes produced 
an octave; and that the two intermediate strings 
divided it by a fourth on each side, with a tone im 
the midst, in the following manner: 

Ut, ——Trite diezengménon, 
Soh-~————~Lichanos meson. 
Fa——-———Parhypate méson. - 
Ui, ——Parhypate hypaton. 

This is what Boétius calls.the tetrachord of 
Mercury ; though Diodorus asserts, that the lyre 
of Mercury had only three strings. This system 
did not long remain confined to so small a num- 
ber of sounds. Chorebus, the son of Athis king 
of Lydia, added to it a fifth string ; Hyagnis, a 
sixth ; Terpander, a seventh, to equal the num- 
ber of the planets ; and at last, Lychaon of Samos 
the eighth. 

This is the account of Boétius. But Pliny says, 
that Terpander having added three strings “to the 
four which were original,’ first played upon the 
Cithara with seven strings: that Simonides joined 
to them an eighth, and "Timotheus aninth. Ni- 
comachus the Geraseniap attributes this eighth 
chord to Pythagoras, the ninth to Theophrastus of 
Piereus, afterwards the tenth to Hysteus of Colo- 
phon. Pherecratus, in the dialogue of Plutarch, 
makes the sysiem advance with a more rapid 
progress: he gives twelve strings to the cytharg 
of Menalippides, and as many to that of Timo- 
theus. And as Pherecratus was contemporary with 
these musicians, if we suppose that he really said 
what Plutarch attributes to him, his testimony 
will have considerable’ importance in a fact which 
was obvious to his own immediate observation. 

But how shall we obtain any certainty among 
such a number of contradictions as are found not 
only in the doctrines of the authors, but in the 
order of the eyents which they relate? For ins 
stance, the tetrachord of Mercury evidently gives 
the octave or diapason, How then could it hap- 
pen, that, after ‘the addition of three strings, the 
whole scale was found to be diminished by one 
degree, and reduced to the interval of a seventh ? 
This is, however, what the greatest number 
of authors leave us to understand; and among 
others Nicomachus, who tells us, that Py- 
thagoras, finding the whole system composed only 
of two conjoined tetrachords, which between their 
extremes formed a dissonant interval, rendered it 
a consonance, by dividing these two tetrachords 
by the interyal of a tong, which produced the 
octave. 

Whatever be the case, there is at least one thing 
certain, that the system of the Greeks was insensi- 
bly extended as wellabove as below, till it reached 


and even surpassed the compass of a disdiapason 


gr double OCLANE 3 a series whieh they called a pers 
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feat system, and which was likéwise termed the 
gréatest and the most unchangeable ; because, be- 
tween its two extremes, which betwixt themselv es 
formed a perfect consonance, were contained all 
the simple, the double, the direct, or the inverted 
chords, every particular system, and according to 
them the greatest intervals, which can take place 
- in melody. 


This whole systém consisted of four tetrachoyds, 


three conjoined and one disjoined ; and of a sin- 
gle note redundant, which was added below the 
whole to complete the double octave ; from whence 
the string which formed it took the name of pro- 
slambanomene, or the additional string. This, one 
would imagine, could only form fifteen notes in 
the diatomic genus ; there were, however, sixteen. 
This was because the disjunction being sometimes 
perceived between the second aud third tetra- 
chord, and at other times between the third and 
fourth, it happened, in the first case, that the 
gound la or Ay the highest in the second tetra- 
chord, the si or B natural, with which the third 
tetrachord began, immediately followed in as- 
cending; or otherwise, in the second case, that 
the same sound lc, with which note itself the 
third tetrachord begun, was immediately followed 
by si or B flat; for the first gradation of every 
tetrachord, inthe diatonic species, consisted al- 
ways of a semitone. This difference then pro- 
duced a sixteenth sound, on account of the si or 
B, which was natura! or flat according to its va- 
rious positions in the different tetrachords. The 
sixteen sounds were expressed by eighteen dif- 
ferent names; that is to say, that ué or C, and 
re or D, being either the sharpest or the middle 
sounds of the third tetrachord, according to the 
two manners of disjoining the tetrachords, they 
gave to each of these two sounds a name which 
‘determined its position. 

But as the fundamental sound was varied ac- 
cording to the mode, from the situation occupied 
by each mode in the general systetn arose a dif- 
ference of acuteness and gravity, which very much 
multiplied the sounds: for though the different 
modes had miany sounds in Common, there were 
likewise some peculiar to each mode, or to some 
of them alone. Thus, in the diatonic genus alone, 
the extent of all the sounds admitted in the fif- 
teen modes enumerated by Aliphius amounted to 
three octaves; and as the difference between the 
fundamental sound of each mode and that of its 
contiguous sound was a semitone only, it is evi- 
dent, that all that space divided by semitones 
produced, in the general scale, the quantity of 
thirty-four sounds. practised in ancient music; 
which, if we deduct all the replicates of the same 
sound, and confine ourselves to the limits of an 
octave; it will be found to be chromatically divi- 
sible into twelve different sounds, as in modern 
music. This is obvious from the table placed by 
Meibomius at the front of Aliphius’s work. These 
remarks are necessary to refute the error of those 
who believe, upon the credit of some moderns, 
that the whole of ancient music was limited to 
sixteen sounds, 

With respect to the enharmonic and chro- 
imatic genera, the tetrachords were divided by 
very different proportions ; but as they al- 
ways contained four sounds and three consecu- 
tive intervals, in the same manner as the diatonic 
genus, each of these sounds, in its particular ge- 
uus, bore the same names which corresponded with 
them in the diatonic. For this reason Rousseau, 
whom we follow, has not given particular tables for 


each of these genera. ‘The curious may consult 
those of Meibomius, placed at the fron’ of the 
work of Aristoxenus. They will there find six 5- 
one for the enharmonic genus, three for the chro~ 
matic, and two tor the diatonic, according to the’ 
situations of each of these genera in the system of 
Aristoxenus. 

Such, in its perfection, tvas the general system 
of the Greeks 3 which remained almost inthe sameé 
state till the eleventh centtry, thé time when 
Guy d’Arezzo made considerable changes init. He 
added below a new string, which he called hypopro~ 
slambanomené, or sub-addéd, atid above a fifth 
tetrachord. Besides this, he invented, as they 
say, a flat, to distinguish the second so0nd of a 
éonjurictive tetrachord from the first of the sarie 
tetrichord when disjanctive; that is to say, he 
fixed the doublé signification of the letter B, which 
St. Gregory beforé him had already given to the 
note st or B. For since it is Gertain that the Greeks 
had for a long time these very eonjanctions and 
disjunctions of the tetrachord, and of consequence 
signs for expressing each degree in these different 
cases, it follows, that this was not a new sound 
introduced into the system of Guido, but merely 
a new name which be gave to that sound; thus 
reducing to one degree what, among the Greeks, 
had constituted two. It must Hkewise be observed 
concerning his hexachords, which were substituted 
for their tetrachords, that it was less a change of 
system than of method; and that all which re- 
sulted from it was ayother manner of solfa’ing the 
same sounds. But the character of Guido, and 
the alterations which he made in the ancient scale, 
may be more properly resumed when we reach the 
period in which he lived. The different accounts 
of the system and its improvements, of the diffe- 
rent kinds of music, and of the modes to be met 
with among ancient harmonists, are so various and 
so obscure, "that, in these disquisitions, little or ne 
Satisfaction can be obtained. For ascertaining 
with accuracy the diversity of intervals, Pytha- 
goras, the philosopher of Samos, invented the 
monochord, or the different divisions of one single 
string by which the consonances were produced, 
and found the same ratios which are given in the 
subsequent elements of music, in Malcolm’s ac- 
count of the scale, and in several other authors 
unnecessary to be enumerated, For a fuller and 
more exact account of this monochord, and its 
use, see the History of Music by sir John Haw- 
kins, vol. I, p. 449. where the necessity of apply- 
ing it to practice is inculcated by Guido. 

‘Had succeeding writers upon the science been 
more attentive to the real constitution of the scale, 
and the principles derived from a monochord pro- 
perly divided, we might have expected their ac- 
count of the other phenomena in music to have 
been more precise and more perspicuous ; but for 
a considerable time after that philosopher, the ac- 
counts of ancient music transmitted to us are either 
superficial and cursory, or unintelligible. The 
modes, of which Aliphius reckoned fifteen, are by 
Ptolemy limited to seven. Even of the seven 
Ptolemaic modes, it wouidl seem that five must be 
merely possible and nominal; two only real and 
practical. These appear to coincide with the 
major and minor mode of the moderns, by which 
effects similar to those ascribed to the ancient 
modes are produced. Still, however, this hypo- 
thesis is attended with some difficulty. The ef- 
fects attributed to the modes of the moderns seem 
to be no more than cheerfulness and melancholy ; 
whereas it would appear that different sentiments 
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were thought to be naturally excited by all the 
different modes of the ancients, such as courage 


_ and terror, fury and complacency, &e. Yet if by 


: 


_ diately before recited, 


ancient modes we are to understand any given in- 
tervals which predominate in a piece of music, it 
is far from being easy to conceive any other ex- 
plication which will so rationally account for the 
modes of Ptolemy, as that which we have imme- 
A more particular detail 
of this author, of Boétius, and of Aristides 
Quintilianus, than it is in our power to give, cir- 


_ cumsceribed as we are by limits much tvo narrow 


for such an undertaking, will be found in sir John 
Hawkins’s History of Music, vol. I. These are 
some of the chief writers whose works remain to 
us, and have escaped the depredations of time. 


_ Most of the other ancient writers upon music 


either appear to have been lost, or only to have 
treated the subject occasionally. Among these 
may be reckoned Vitruvius, author of a treatise 
on architecture, who, in his description of thea- 
tres, takes the opportunity of proposing some 
musical improvements, of making some casual 
observations upon the art, and of describing an 
hydraulic organ, But asa more particular ac- 
count of these would throw no additional light 
upon the theory of ancient music, for this. we 
must once more remit the curious to Meibomius de 
re Musica, and to the history by sir John Haw- 
kins above quoted, 

The province to which our efforts are necessa- 
rily confined directs our attention not so much 
to the history of those who cultivated the art, as 
to the art itself, and its various revolutions. 

The discovery of the monochord and its divi- 
sions was not the only speculation in music pecu- 


Niar to Pythagoras. He likewise thought the earth 


and seven planets, or solar system, resembled a 
musical diapason; and from thence formed the 
romantic idea of the music of the spheres. Fora 
more satisfactory account of this celestial con- 


cert, the curious reader may peruse the Sotnium 


Sipionis, a fragment of Cicero, the Observations 
upon numbers by his commentator Macrobius, 
and Montucia’s History of Mathematics, vol. I. 
Pythagoras, the philosopher of Samos, as we 
have said above, who taught in Italy, was the first 
who investigated the relations.of sound by mea- 


suring a musical string, and observing the tones | 


produced by the vibrations of its different parts, 
whilst the others were at rest. These he expressed 
by numbers, and thus ascertained the ratio which 
one sound bears to another. This investigation was 
afterwards carried farther, and delineated more dis- 
tinctly, by Euclid; and gave rise to a controversy 
which divided the theoretical writers on ancient 
music into two principal sects, viz. the followers 
of Pythagoras, who maintained that intervals could 
only be ascertained by the vibrations of sonorous 
bodies compared one with another; and those of 
Aristoxenus, who asserted the judgment of the ear 
to be the ultimate criterion of intervals. Perhaps 
neither were absolutely right, nor entirely wrong, 
Without ascertaining by experiments and calcula- 
tions the distances of tones, or quantities of inter- 
vals, we can by no means obtain the same cer- 
tainty of their exactitude, whether in tuning 
instruments of fixed scales, or in performing upon 
those whose notes admit of variation,and where the 
temperament is immediate and occasional. So iar 
the Pythagoreans are right. Yet the Aristoxenians 
might likewise urge, that, though we could sup- 
pose a beirig acquainted with all the properties, re- 
lations, and modes of quantity, in their full ex- 


‘suspicious. 


tent; if sucha one, with all this knowledge, 
should attempt from mere theory to compose a 
piece of good music, he might be eternally en- 
gaged in the same employment to no purpose. and 
have the mortification to see himself every instant 
outdone by a mere mechanical performer, who had 
been long inured to judge of intervals, and prac- 
tised in the laws of harmony. In short, the whole 
powers of geometry and algebra may be exhausted, 
without producing a musical strain which will give 
real pleasure to the ear. An adept, therefore, in 
this delightful art, will regulate his practice by 
his theory, and confirm his theory by his practice. 
He will not imagine the necessity of experiment 
and calculation superseded by the decision of his 
ear; nor will he endeavour to extort from the ab- 
stract nature of numbers (which are equally appli- 
cable to all subjects that contain quantity) those 
rules which taste and sensation alone can suggest, 
and of which they are the ultimate standard. 

Nicomachus the Gerasenian lived A. C. 60, and 
wrote a book called Introduction to harmony,which 
seems to be one of the clearest and most intelligi- 
ble of the Greeks works. 

In the Symposiaca of Plutarch is a dialogue on 
music, containing many anecdotes with respect to 
the invention of several different species of music 
and poetry. There Phrynis and Timotheus are re- 
corded to have been stigmatized for adding what 


Were esteemed supernumerary strings to the lyre, 


which at that time had only seven, to mark the 
different degrees of the diapason. But the addi- 
tional strings were tuned by intervals less than 
diatonic. This dialogue, however, is acknow- 
ledged to be obscure, and its authenticity ques- 
tioned. 

After exploring what can be known concerning 
the ancient music, from the theories and writings 
of those whose works have been transmitted to 


_us, the forms and powers of their instruments 


occur next to be examined. These can only be 
collected from verbal descriptions, or from designs 
either expressed in colours or by sculpture. From 
these, modern musicians have not scrupled to 
form a most contemptible idea of practical music 
among the ancients. But are we sure that the 
descriptions are perfectly complete and thoroughly 
understood? If they were, does there not still re- 
main a possibility, that they might be tuned and 
handled in a manner productive of effects to 
which we are strangers ? Of our instruments now 
in use, the difference between one manner of per- 
forming and another is so astonishing, that one 
should imagine it might render us cautious in 
forming any conclusions concerning instruments, 
which are perhaps neither perfectly deseribed nor 
exactly delineated, described by authors of a pe- 
riod sufficiently distant to render the idioms of the 
language in which they wrote obscure. And though 


the forms exhibited in colours or by sculpture may 


be thought more permanent and more universally 
intelligible, they are yet sufficiently subjected to 
the injurics of time to render their representations 
It cannot be doubted, but that the ac- 
counts of the ancients, of the power and efficacy 
of their music, were frequently fabulous and hy- 
perbolical; but still they are such as, when divested 
of these accidental circumstances, must convince 
any man of common sense, who admits the evi- 


dence of history, that they are superior to what. 


we at present experience in music with all its 
boasted improvements. It may well be admitted, 
that the miracles ascribed to Orpheus and Am- 
phion are false. in their literal sense ; but no per- 
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son will imagine, that, even among the supersti- 
tious and illiterate vulgar, fables of this kind could 
have obtained any degree of attention, or be enter- 
tained with any other sentiments than those of ri- 
dicule, if the truths which they adumbrated had 
not been uncommonly striking. Nor would it have 
been relished as a tolerable legend, that music had 
the power of/animating stones and trees, if its visi- 
ble effects upon sensitive beings at that period had 
not been wonderfully transporting. It is therefore 
a degree of incredulity which does no great honour 
to the authority of modern testimony to doubt the 
assertion of Horace, when he tells us, that, by the 
force of music, the human savage was ailured 
from his acorns, his brutal pastimes, and his san- 
guine broils, to the more decent Fabits and amia- 
ble employments of social life. It has been for- 
merly observed, that among such nations as were 
esteemed barbarous, we meet with no accounts 
either of music or its instruments, which either de- 
serve credit or attention, © It is not easy to conceive 
how the Jews, who had made such a great. progress 
in arts and civilization, should still have remained 
so backward in their musical acquisitions, as they 
must have been, if we take for granted the figures 
and’ powers of their instruments, as delineated by 


Kircher, and transcribed by sir John Hawkins. 


Nor will. the advantages which are generally al- 
lowed to the instruments of other barbarous na- 
tions afford a satisfactory account how they were 
able either to compose or perform such pieces of 
music as we know them to have possessed. We 
must therefore with good reason suspect, that the 
authors of such descriptions have either been 
grossly ignorant of the subject, or shamefully care- 
Jess and remiss in the performance of their task. 
After the long and cruel devastation of the 
Goths and Vandals, music seems first to have been 
revived for the service of the church. It was then 
of two different kinds, one of which was called 
the Ambrosian and the other the Gregorian chant. 
Of these, the last prevailed, and became universal, 
till corrupted by the ignorance or false taste of its 
teachers and performers. This degeneracy became 
at last the subject of high remonstrance and com- 
plaint. Itseems to have consisted in a total negli- 
sence of rhythmus, and in a perversion of that li- 
cence of gracing the notes, which is so essential to 
all emphatic and animated music. It became, 
however, so contagious and diffusive, that mo- 
narchs thought the. rescue of the Cantus Grego- 
rianus an object worthy of their interposition. 
They accordingly authorised more profound adepts 
and more accurate performers to teach and prac- 
tise it in its purity through their several dominions. 
The antiphonaries, or books of ecclesiastical music, 
were rectified, and a more correct and legitimate 
taste re-established. Thus the Cantus Gregoria- 
nus once more triumphed over ignorance and bar- 
barity, and obtained a reception worthy of its ori~- 
ginal sublimity. It is denominated among the 
French, and by Rousseau in particular, plain chant. 
That authorscruples not to reckon it a precious re- 
main of antiquity. For a short account of the 
nature and revolutions of this music, may be con- 
sulted the article Plain Chant in his Musical Dic- 
tionary. From whence it appears, that the Gre- 
gorian music was not originally different from the 
Ambrosian, but the Tatter only an improvement 
upon the former. One would be tempted to sus- 
pect, that the first gradation of this music towards 
its decline was occasioned by transferring it from 
Verse to prose. In consequence of which, that 
strict and inviolable regard to measured sounds, so 


conspicuous in ancient music, and so effectually 
preserved by the aptitude of measured notes te 
measured syllables, was lost. There is, we know, 
even in prosaic compositions, a rhythmus. The 
Roman orators were accustomed to scan their sen- 
tences in prose. But though even periods of this 
kind were by no means emancipated from the 
laws of rhythmus, yet were they much more loose 
and indefinite than poetical numbers, which were 
constituted by feet and syllables whose quantities 
were determined. From thence, and from the ca- 
dences by which they are marked, alone, can result 
that regularity and satisfaction which in the mu- 
sical ear acquiesces, and without which every thing 
is unintelligible. It was this religious obsetvation 
of determined and regular quantities in ancient 
poetry which preserved and regulated the due pro- 
portion of sounds, and which, when abandoned, 
left the value of notes, with respect to theirduration, 
impossible to be determined, till other characters 
and signs were superadded, which discovered the 
real estimate of every note, and showed to what 
degree it should be protracted, or by what quan- 
tity of duration limited. This seems to have been 
the next advance in musical improvement ; but it 
had one pernicious effect, which was, to render 
music independent of poetry. Yet these sister-arts 
seem to be twin-born from heaven; and perhaps, 
in no case could the laws of nature have suffered 
a more cruel and unlucky violation than. in sepa- 
rating the one from the other. Modulated sound 
isa more genuine, powerful, and universal vehicle” 
of sentiment, than any articulate or arbitrary signs 
can possibly be. But articulate signs may be so 
happily adjusted by convention, as to express de- 
grees, varieties, and modes of sentiment or emo- 
tion, which in modulated sounds are less defi- 
nitely signified, if signified at all. Thus sounds 
give energy and sweetness to words, words variety 
‘and definiteness to sounds. 
We have already observed, that Guy d’Arezzio, 

otherwise named Guido Aretinus, was the inven- 
tor of that disposition of the musical scale which is 
now in use. He could not, therefore, be the au- 
ther of harmony, which we know to have been 
practised some centuries before his time, but only 
of a new set of characters by which it was express- 
ed. This musician, by changing the tetrachords 
into hexachords, highly improved the scale, disco- 
vered more accurately the position of semitones, 
and rendered its intonation much more practica- 
ble. . He likewise adapted the syllables wt, re, m7, 
fa, sol, la, to the various sounds which compose it, 
from the following Sapphic verses ina hymn to St. 
John. 

UT quent laxis REsonare fibris 

Mra gestorum FAmuli tuorum 

SOLve pollute LAbi reatum. 

SANCTE JOANNES.- 


The rhythmus in music, or the regular division 
and measures of sound, had formerly been deter- 
mined by the quantities of a feet in poetry ; and, 
independent of these, seems to have been entirely 
indefinite.’ The invention of .a rhythmus capa- 
ble of subsisting by itself, is ascribed to one Jo- 
hannes de Muris. Yet there is considerable reason 
to believe that it had been invented by one Franco, 
who lived a number of years before him. : 

In these times there was a secular as well as 
sacred music. The Troubadours, or Provencal 
poets, composed songs of different kinds, which 
they sung to their harps or violins for public en- 
tertainment. Hence it happened, that harmony, 
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“melody, and rhythm, admitted of immensely 
greater varieties than they had hitherto done. 
We have formerly said, that in ancient music, 
the quantities or values of every note were deter- 
mined by those of the syllables to which they 
answered. Itis, however, by no means impro- 
bable, that at a very early period, in their pri- 
vate rehearsals, or practice for improvement, 
whether in taste or execution, the musicians fre- 
quently played the instrumental parts without 
being accompanied either by the voice or the 
words to which they had been set. The impres- 
sions of those poetical measures to which the 
parts corresponded were abundantly sufficient 
to preserve in the memory of the performer the 
idea of the rhythm, and of course to determine 
the value of each particular note. But when airs 
were either set to pieces in prose, or composed 
without any regard to syllabical duration, the 
quantity of each note was absolutely indefinite. 
When therefore music begun to be set in parts, 
it was indispensably necessary that the points 
which mark the notes intended to correspond 
one with another should be set in direct oppo- 
sition. Hence the denomination of counterpoint. 
But when characters, or different forms ef cha- 
racters, were invented for expressing the differ- 
ent durations of sounds, or their relative propor- 
tions one to another, the same precision in oppos- 
ing note to note became less necessary, and was 
on that account less scrupulously observed. It 
might, perhaps, be neither an unpleasing nor un- 
instructive deduction, after having delineated the 
nature of simple counterpoint, to trace it through 
all its different species or divisions; but the con- 
tracted sphere in which we are at present con- 
strained to move obliges us to confine these ex- 
cutsions. Such readers as may wish more pro- 
foundly and minutely to examine this matter, 
will find it more perspicuously and fully explained 
in sir John Hawkins’s History. To this they 
may likewise recur for an idea of the characters 
or methods by which the precise duration of 
particular notes might be ascertained. For us, 
it suffices to add, that the method now in prac- 
tice, which are explained in the following ele- 
ments, will be found more simple, whilst at 
the same time it is equally expressive and in- 
telligible. 

The airs into which secular music was ori- 
ginally distinguished seem to have been the 
madrigal, the song, the cantata, the canon. 
These were vocal, or at least common to voices 
and instruments; but the solo, the phantasia, 
the concerto, were progressive changes in inscru- 
mental music. By what gradations they pro- 
ceeded, and who were the inventors of each par- 
ticular species, we cannot attempt to showf; not 
only because such a disquisition would be incom- 
patible with the limits of our plan, but because 
we should find it frequently impracticable either 
to investigate the hints from which such innova- 
tions arose, or the persons by whom they were 
made. 

If music be allowed to possess imitative powers, 
it will follow, that in proportion as the objects 
are interesting, the imitation must likewise 
engage and command attention, From this, it 
will be acknowledged, that as imitation is the 
chief purpose of dramatic music; as the actions, 
characters, and situations exhibited in the drama 
are the most interesting that can possibly be dis- 
played ; and as the dramatic is allowed to be the 
most perfect of all possible imitations ; so of all 


music, the dramatic, in its perfection, ought te 


be the most powerful and enchanting. It is theres 
fore a research of no small importance to disco- 
ver when this kind of music was first revived, 
and by what degrees it arrived at its present 
state. : i . 

It is generally agreed, that the Greeks and 
Romans sung their tragedies and comedies fronr 
beginning to end: but no monument of these 
compositions remains to us: so that the music of 
the drama is as really a modern invention as if no 
such thing had subsisted among the ancients, 
since the mere knowledge of a fact could by no 
means throw any light upon the manner in 
which it was produced. All that has been trans- 
mitted to us concerning the ancient theatrical 
music can only inform us, that it was pathetic 
and iinitative to a high degree. 
hints few composers will think themselves suffi- 
ciently instructed to proceed. ‘This arduous en- 
terprise, however, was nobly begun and success- 
fully prosecuted by one Jacapo Peri. A poet, 
whose naine was Ottavio Rinuccino, in the city 
of Florence, having composed a dramatic pas- 
toral upon the story of Apollo and Daphne, en- 
gaged this excellent musician to’ set 1t. Both 
being warmed with the same ideas, and animated 
by the same design, so happily succeeded, that 
other poets and musicians were generally ap- 
proved and admired in proportion as they pur- 
sued the vestiges of these great masters, A 
second performance of the same kind, called 
Eurydice, composed by the authors of the former 
pastoral, was represented in Florence in the year 
1600, upon occasion of the marriage of Mary de 
Medicis with Henry IV. of France. But a detail 
of the gradations by which theatri¢al music rose 
to its present perfection would be a task too ex- 
tensive for the limits by which we are circum- 
scribed. Nor is it in our power, for the same 
reason, to enter piore minutely and critically into 
the nature of those compositions called operas. 
Let it suffice to add, that, in common with tra- 
gedy and comedy, they are representations of 
action. In consequence of this, they require the 
same unity of design, the same diversity of cha- 
racters and passions, with the former. Hence it 
follows, that some parts of them will be simply 
narrative, some pathetic, and others more em- 
phatically descriptive. Music suited to the first 
of these is called recitative. Its distinguishing 
characteristics are, to express the nature and de- 
gree of sentiment exhibited by the speaker, to be 
scrupulously adapted to the peculiar genius of 
that language which it is designed to accompany 5 
and to be exactly modelled aecording to the ac 
cents of that nation, for which it was formed. 
Some authors have pretended that the irresistible 
efficacy of melody was founded upon this princi- 
ple alone. But if that position be true, in what 
manner shall we account for the wonderful in- 


‘fluence of an Italian recitativo upon a British 


audience, and for other phenomena of the same 
kind too numerous to be mentioned? Such parts 
of the music as are intended for more pathetic 
declamations may be called airs. In these the 
words, both with respect to their quantity and 
order, may be treated with greater freedom. 
The melody is less in the tone of conversation, 
and the harmony more complex. In this, hew- 
ever, there is no small hazard lest sentiment 
should be tost in sound; and it :requires a great 
degree of judgment, delicacy, and taste in the 
composer, at once to fill the harmony and pre« 


But upon these’ 
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serve the sentiment. The chorus is intended 
to express some emphatic event, to celebrate 
some distinguished hero, or to praise some bene- 
ficent god. It is properly the voice of triumph 
and exultation. The harmony should therefore 
be as full and expressive as possible. But for the 
rules of such compositions, one must refer the 
reader to such theoretical and practical musicians 
as have been most successful in describing and 
cultivating dramatic music. What remains for 
us is to subjoin a list of those who have been 
most remarkable for their accuracy in the theory, 
or for their excellence in the practice, of music. 

Of John de Muris we have already spoken, 
who lived in the year 1330, and to whom, by 
mistake, has been attributed the invention of 
those characters by which, in modern times, the 
value of notes, and their relative proportions one 
to another, have been ascertained. But this ex- 
pedient for making visible the different durations 
of. notes as constituent of one rhythmus or par- 
ticular movement, we have found to be first in- 
troduced by one Franco, who lived prior to John 
de Muris. 

Lasus was the first who wrote on‘ music; but 
his work is lost, as well as several other books of 
the Greeks and Romans upon the same subject. 
Aristoxenus, the disciple of Aristotle, and leader 
of a sect in music, is the most ancient author 
who remains to us upon this science. After him 
came Euclid of Alexandria. Aristidis Quintilia- 

.mus wrote after Cicero. Alyphus afterwards 
succeeded; then Guadentius, Nicomachus, and 
Bacchius. 

Marcus Meibomius has favoured us with a 
beautiful edition of these seven Greek authors, 
with a Latin translation and notes. 

Plutarch, as has already been said, wrote a 
dialogue upon music. Ptolemy, a celebrated 
mathematician, wrote in Greek a treatise intitled 
The Principles of Harmony, about the time of 
the emperor Antoninus. This author endea- 
voured to preserve a medium between the Py- 
thagoreans and the Aristoxenians. A long time 
afterwards, Manuel Pyrennius wrote likewise 
upon the same subject. 

Among the Latins, Boétius wrote in the times 
of Theodoric; and not distant from the same 
period Martianus, Cassiodorus, and St. Augus- 
tine. 

_ The number of the moderns is almost inde- 
finite. The most distinguished are, Zarlino, Sa- 
linas, Valgulio, Galileo, Doni, Kircher, Mersenne, 
Parran, Perault, Wallis, Descartes, Holden, Men- 
goli, Malcolm, Baretti, Vallotti, Marcus Meibo- 
mius, Christopher Simpson; Tartini, whose book 
is full of deep researches and of genius, but tedi- 
ous from its prodigiots length, and perplexed 
with obscurity ; and M. Rameau, whose writings 
have had this singular good luck, to have pro- 
duced a great fortune without being read almost 
by any one. Besides, the world may now be 
spared the pains of perusing them, since, M. 
D’Alembert has taken the trouble of explaining to 
the public the system of the fundamental bass, 
the only useful and intelligible discovery which 
we find in Rameau’s writings, To these we may 
add Rousseau and Dr. Smith, author of a learned 
and mathematical treatise, intitled, Harmonies, 
or The Philosophy of Musical Sounds; Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet, author of the Principles and the Power 
of Harmony, or An Explication of Tartini’s Sys- 
tem; Dr. Pepusch, 
-VOL, VIE, 


and his noble pupil the lord 


Abercorn; Mr, Avison, late organist at Newcas- 
tle, who wrote a treatise on Musical Expression 
with the politeness and elegance of a gentleman, 
the depth and precision of a scholar, the spirit 
and energy of a genius. Among the authors al- 
ready mentioned, it would be unpardonable to 
omit the names of sir John Hawkins and Dr. 
Burney, each of whom has favoured the world 
with a history of music. There are also valuable 
treatises by Gunn, Kollman, Maxwell, shield, and 
Dr. Calcott. An abridgement of the Musical 
Grammar of the last-mentioned ingenious author 
is attempted below: and we trust it will be 
found more worthy the attention of our readers 
than any thing else we could present to them on 
this subject. We still, however, beg to refer to 
the original work, for much curious and valuable 
matter, which we should not be justified in in- 
troducing here. 
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Parti.—TuHe NOTATION OF MUSIC. 
Chap. I.—Of the Staff. 


Five lines drawn over each other, form a. staff, 
or support for the notes of music. 

On these lines, and in the spaces between them, 
the heads of the notes are placed, 

The lines and spaces of the staff are counted 
upwards, from the lowest to the highest. 

Every line, or space, is called a degree: thus 
the staff includes nine degrees, viz. five lines, and 
four spaces. 

The notes of music consist generally of two 
parts, a head and a stem. 

The head is either open or close (that is, white 
or black) ; and must always be placed on a line, 
or in a space. 

The stem may turn up or down, without making 
any difference in the music. 


White notes. 
On lines. In spaces. 


epee. See 


oe ae 


Black notes. 
‘On lines. 


Sersee 


eet See 


In spaces. 

When more than nine notes are wanted,, the 
spaces above and below the staff are used, and 
two more degrees are gained. . 

If more notes than these are required, then 
added lines are drawn above or below the staff, 
and the notes are placed on them; thus, 

—F--- Line (eee 

below. ) ——— 


Line 
above. 


SE ee 
oem ee on a RD 


et SS ee 


Any number of lines may be added above or be- 
low ; thus the degrees of the staff are increased at 
pleasure. 

In music for keyed instruments, when a staff is 
wanted for each hand, they are joined together by 
a brace; the upper staff for the right part, and 
the lower staff fer the left. 

When more than two staves are joined together 
by the brace, they contain music for different 
voices, or instruments, to be performed at the 
same time. This union of staves is called the 
Score, 

§ 
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Chap. I.—Of the Clef. 


The notes of music are named from the first 

seven letters of the alphabet, 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 
‘When the melody, or tune, exceeds these seven, 
the same series of letters must be repeated. 

A clef isa mark representing a letter, placed 
at the beginning of the staff, to determine the 
names of the degrees, and is always situated ona 
line. There are three clefs: 

The F. The C. 


These are commonly called the base, the tenor, 
and the treble, 

The sounds of music are distinguished by their 
difference in respect of pitch, and divided into 
high and low: the high sounds are placed in a 
staff with the G clef, and called treble; the low 
sounds are placed ina staff with the-F clef, and 
called base. 

The upper sounds of the base, and the lower 
ones of treble, are also called tenor, and some- 
times placed in a staff with the C clef. 

These three clefs are five degrees distant from 
each other; the C or tenor clef, being the note 
where the base ends and the treble begins. ‘The 
G or treble clef, is five degrees above; and the F 
or base, is five degrees below, both inclusive. 


The G. 


a oT 
oe 
—— ote 
ined 


Che aD rd eve e 
All the degrees of the staff depend upon the 
clef; and consequently take their names from that 


line on which the clef is placed. Jt must always 
be remembered, that these clefs are representa- 


tives of the létters, f ¢ andg. 

The G clef must turn on the second line of the 
staff; all the notes on that line are called g ; the 
other degrees take their names from that, as the 
clef line. . 

The F clef must be placed on the fourth line of 
the staff, so that the two dots are in the third and 
fourth spaces : all the notes on that line are called 
f; the other degrees take their names froin that, 
as the clef line. 

When the C clef is placed so that the two cross 
strokes enclose the middle line, it is called the 
counter tenor, or viola clefBR =. 

The counter tenor clef is used for the high 
voices of men in vocal music, and for the viola or 
tenor violin in instrumental pieces. 

When the C clef is placed so that the two cross 
strokes enclose the fourth line, it is called the 
tenor clef, 

The tenor clef is used for the middle voices of 
men, and for the violoncello or base violin, in in- 
strumental music, when the passage ascends above 
the base staff. 

When the C clef is placed so that the two cross 
strokes enclose the lowest line, it is called the 
se@prano, or canto clef. 

The soprano clef is used for the voices of fe- 
males and children. Jo Italy and Germany, no 
other clef is in general use for the harpsichord ; 
the G clef being reserved for the violin, flute, &c. 

In old vocal music, the C clef is placed on the 
second line, and called the mezzo soprano. 

In old church music, the F clef is placed on the 
third line, and called the baritono. 


In old French music, the G clef is placed on the 
first line, and called the high treble. 


Chap. III.—Of the Notes. 


Of notes in general—The notes of music repre- 
sent sounds, with their difference of pitch, and their 
duration in time. These two qualities are called 
the tune and time of notes. . 

When to any series of the seven letters the 
eighth is added, the whole number is termed an 
octave; and the word is frequently used to express 
the two extreme notes of the series, the first and 
the eighth. 

That series of the seven letters which begins 
and ends with C, ascending or descending, is most 
satisfactory to the ear. 

c defgabe 

On keyed instruments, these notes are per- 
formed by striking the long keys, whose names are 
known by their situation with respect to the short 
keys, which are generally black: 

The black keys are placed in alternate divisions 
of two and three, throughout the key-board; and, 


as the long key between the two short ones is al-. 


ways D, the other six letters may be readily found 
from that; E being the next long key towards the 
right hand; C the next towards the left, &c, &c. 

The C nearest the middle of the instrument is 
the tenor clef note; the next G towards the right, 
is the treble clef note; and the nearest F towards 
the left, is the base clef note. ; 

To distinguish the different notes of the same 
letter from each other, the Germans have adopted 
a literal notation, called their tablature, which, 
from its ingenuity and utility, deserves to be more 
universally known than it is at present. 

The lowest series of seven notes, which includes 


both the divisions of short keys in the key-board _ 


(beginning with the two), is called by the Ger- 


mans the great octave, being expressed~by capital - 


letters ; thus, — 


=e 


CD EFGAB 


The next series of seven notes is called the small 
octave, expressed with small letters ; thus, 


ec d ef ga b 

The next series commences with the C clef note, 
including the G clef; and being expressed by a 
small stroke over each letter, is called the once- 
marked octave. 


The last series in general use is called the twice- 
marked octave. 


Grate ce a. 


The few notes below the great octave are marked 
with double capitals, and called contratones, ‘Those 
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above the treble form another series, called the 
thrice marked octave. 

Avy musical example, in which all the notes 
are of equal length, may be expressed by this 
tablature, without the assistance of the staff or 
of the clef. According to this notation we may 
ebserve,. 

The F clef note is the small f. 

The C clef note is the once marked ¢. 


The G clef note is the once-marked g. 

In vocal music these notes are sung with the 
syllables introduced, about the year 1022, by 
Guido; ut, re, mi, fa, ‘sol, la ; called by his followers 
the hexachord. 

__ The French retain the original six, with the ad- 
dition of si for the seventh. 

ut, re, mi, fa, sod, la, si, ut. 

cad + ¢ ‘f,..¢) @ bic 

The Italians, for the sake of a softer pronuncia- 
tion, have changed the wé into do. 

do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. 

The general scale of notes was formerly called 
the gammut, from the Greek letter gamma, 
placed on the lowest line of the base staff, or great 
G of the German tablature. 

Of the tune of notes.—The tune of notes depends 


upon their relation to-each other, and upon the . 


distances between them. The intervals between 
the degrees of the scale are unequal; and, as 
some are nearly twice the distance of others, the 
words tone, and semitone, are employed to express 
them. — 

Those notes which on the key-board are not 
separated by a short key, are said to be distant 
from each other one semitone; those which have 
a@ short key inserted between them, are distant 
two semitones, or one tone. Thus, the distances 
between BC and between EF, are semitones; and 
those between CD, DE, FG, GA, and AB, are 
tones ;—=therefore, every series of the eight regular 
sounds, or of the a contains five tones and 
two semitones. 

The greatest care must be taken not to mis- 
understand the words‘ note and tone, A note is 
the sound which is heard, or the mark which re- 
presents it on the staff; but a tone is the distance 
between two notes, which are called by the names 
of two adjoining letters, and separated by one 
single key ofthe instrument, Thus, the distance 
from A to B is a tone; and therefore A is a tone 
lower than B, and B a tone higher than A, 

~The same observation must be applied to the 
semitones, which are sometimes called, though 
improperly, half notes. The distance from B to 
Cisa semitone; therefore B is a semitone lower 
than C, and C is a semitone higher than B. 


By comparing the sounds C DE F with the - 


following sounds G A BC, we find that the dis- 
tances of both these fourths consist exactly of two 
tones and a semitone; therefore any tune, formed 
by one, will be exactly similar to that of the other, 
_ These two fourths, taken in succession, forma 
seale, of which the chief sound being C, is from 
thence called the key note. ‘he descending series 
of this scale corresponds with the common tune 
of eight bells, 

The effect of these notes to the ear depends 
upon the position of the semitones. This may 
be easily perceived by playing eight notes, from 
d, ore, or any part of the scale, which will not 
produce the same melody. ; 

But if the same letters, in any octave higher or 
lower, are taken, the same tune will be heard. 


This series of sounds, which is performed on the 
organ, &c. with the long keys, is called the na- 
tural scale, to distinguish it from that which em- 
ploys the short. keys intermixed with the others, 
called the chromatic, or artificial. 

In the vocal scale of the solfeggio, the place of 
the semitone is ascertained by the syliables mi fa 
and si do; between all the.others is the distance of 
a tone. 

As the whole doctrine of melody, or the tune of 


notes, must depend on a right conception of the 


two semitones, and their places in the scale, great 
attention should be paid to this part of the subject 
by every musical student. 

Of the time of notes. —The duration of a note, with 
respect to time, is known by its particular formes ; 
and the distinction between notes in this respect 
is shown by making them white or black, and by 
the stem and the hook. 

The three principal notes are, the minim, the 
crotchet, and the quaver, 

The minim is a white note with a stem, =-—j-— 
made thus, 
and is as long as two crotchets, or four ——=——~ 
quavers. 

The crotchet is a-black note with a 
stem, made thus, 
and is as long as two quavers. 


The quaver is a black note with a stem == 


gee 


meee eee 


and a hook, made thus, 
and may be divided into semiquavers, or 
four demisemiquavers, 

The proportions of these three principal notes 
to each other are therefore as under, 


One Two Four 
Minim. Crotchets. Quavers. 

When the quaver is divided into smaller por- 
tions, the two following notes are employed : 

The semiquaver, which is made like —— 
the quaver, but with two hooks, 
being half the length of the quaver ; and 
the ‘demisemiquaver, which has three =. 
hooks, 
being one qparter the length of the 
quaver. 

In slow music, especially that in the church 
style, two longer notes are used; the semibreve 
and the breve. 

The semibreve is a round white note, 
without a stem, 
and is as long as two minims, or four 
crotchets. 


eed 


The breve is a square white nate, 


and is as long as two semibreves, four, minims, or 
eight crotchets, 

Those notes which are made with hooks may be 
grouped together by two, three, or four, &c, 
Thus: 

Quavers. 
Detached. 


Sse 


Grouped. 


Semiquavers. 
‘Grouped. 


Detached. 
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‘his method is not only convenient in writing, 
but assists the eye in ascertaining the propor- 
‘tion of the notes, and is of particular use in vocal 
music, to distinguish the notes which are to be 
sung to each syllable. 

Every musical piece is divided into equal por- 
tions of time, called measures, These are ascer- 
tained by straight lines, called bars, drawn down 
the staff. All the notes, therefore, contained be- 
tween tio bars, constitute one measure, The use 
of bars is not to be traced higher than the time 
when the English translation of Adrian le Roy’s 
book on the tablature was published, viz. the year 
1574; and it was some time after that before the 
‘use of bars became general, To come nearer 
to the point, Barnard’s cathedral music, printed 
in 1641, is without bars; but bars are to be found 
throughout the Ayres and Dialogues of Henry 
Lawes published in 1653; from whence it may be 
conjectured that we owe to Lawes this improve- 
ment in music. . 

Every measure must contain a certain number 
of notes, according to the time marked at the 
beginning of the movement. Thus in common 
time, each measure includes a semibreve, or its 
value in minims, crotchets, or quavers, inter- 
mixed as the melody requires. The exact length 
of the measure is known by regularly dividing the 
time into equal portions, whether the notes them- 
selves are long or short; as every measure must 
be precisely equal in time, during the continuance 
of the movement. 

There are two chief species of time, common 
or equal—and triple or unequaltime. In the first, 
we count two, four, or eight in every measure ; 
in the last we count three, or six. 

I. Common or equal time, contains one semi- 
breve, two minims, four crotchets, eight quavers, 
or their value, in every measure. This time is 
known by a semicirele placed at the beginning of 
the staff, after the clef, thus: 


(Handel: ** See the conquering”). =, 


ae oe 


OS ae fet es 


ES SEss 


The barred semicircle is used to denote a quicker 
movement, and is called alla breve ; because it was 
formerly written with one breve in a measure, 
thus: 

(Orlando Gibbons, Dr. Boyce, V. 11.59: ‘¢O clap 


your hands”). 
4 


Sas 


This is now more commonly written with one 
semibreve in a measure, by dividing those of the 
alla breve into halves. 


(Handel, “Saul,” Dr. Arnold’s edition of Handel’s 
Works, No. 112, p. 36: ‘Our fainting courage’’). 


Gee ase 


All other measures are marked by figures, 
placed one over the other at the commencement 
of the staff... “ 

The figure 2 above the figure 4, indicates two 


crotchets, or oné misfim, in each measure ; and is 


called half time, being the division of the semiy 
breve. . 
(German Hymn, Pleyel). 


The most usual measures expressed by figures 
placed at the beginning of the staff, are the fol- 
‘S133 


owing: Pome ek 
214] 8 ie isi 


Of these figures, the upper one shews how many 
parts are contained in the measure; and the 
lower one represents a word, showing how many 
of these nutes constitute a semibreve. 2, signifies 
minims; 4, crotchets ; 8, quavers, &c.; as in the 
following table: 


6 | 6 
4] 8 


3 Three 3 Three 3 Three 
; 2 Minims 4 Crotchets ? 8 Quavers 
6 Six 6 Six 9 Nine 
4 Crotchets ; 8 Quavers 16 Semiquavers 
12 Twelve 
8 Quavers 


When it is necessary to lengthen a note by half 
its value, a dot is placed after it. Thus,a dotted 
minim is as long as a minim and a crotchet, or as 
three crotchets. 

A dotted crotchet is as long as a crotchet and 
a quaver, or as three quavers. 

Il. Triple, or unequal time.—Of this time there 
are three different species in use; namely, 

* 1, Three minims, 
2, Three crotchets, }in a measure. 
3. Three quavers, 

1. One dotted semibreve, or 

every measnre; thus, 


(Handel’s Italian songs, No. 64, “ Verdi prati— 
Alcina’). 


; -e- 
2. One dotted minim, or three crotchets, in 
every measure. 


(H. S. I. No. 66: * Fell rage—Saul”). 


Gar eee 


3. One dotted crotchet, or three quavers, it 
every measure. 


(H. S. If. 128: * No, let the guilty tremble—~ 
Saul”). 


PEE i- Seal 


When two measures of three crotchets, or of 
three quavers, are united in one, by the omission 
of a bar, the time is called compound common ;=« 
common, because every measure is equally di- 
vided; and compound, because each half is a 
single measure of triple. 

Ill. Compound common time has three species, ~ 
in general use: ) 

1. Six crotchets, 
Q, Six quavers, 
3. Twelve quavers, 

When two measures of six quavers are further 
united into one, they form a double compound of 


three minims, in 


bi every measure. 
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twelve quavers in each measure, and are equal to 
four measures of three quavers. The omission 
of the bars makes some difference in the appear- 
ance of the music, and influences the counting, ac- 
cording to the degree of quickness in which the 
piece is performed. But, in other respects, the 
division of the measure has no power of altering 
the real nature of the time or tune; nor can the 
auditor perceive whether the triple time perform- 
ed be expressed by the figures 

12 6 aes 

gig PG 

IV. Compound triple time is formed by di- 
viding the meaures of simple triple into nine 
parts, and by dotting the measure note of the ori- 
ginal time. Of this there are three species: 

1. Three minims divided|into nine crotchets. 

2. Three crotchets divided into nine quavers. 

3. Three quavers divided into nine semi- 
quavers. 

By a mere change of notation, the advantage is 
gained of presenting the simple measures clear to 
the eye, without the incumbrance of a dot to each 
minim, 

' (2.) Nine quavers, or three crotchet time, di- 
vided into triplets. 


(H. S.1V. No. 319: * Consider, fond shepherd— 


Acis and Galatea”). 


The commencement of this song, and the other 
parts, are in simple triple; thus, 


Gi tog 


(3) Nine semiquavers, or three quaver time, 
divided into triplets. 


(H. S. II. No. 156: ‘* Hush, ye pretty warbling 
choir—Acis and Galatea’). 


From these two species of compound time (com- 
mon and triple}, arise various kinds of mixt mea- 
sures, which are in some parts equally, and in 
others unequally divided. 

The triplets of common time, which are found 
in the place of each crotchet of the measure, have 
sometimes the figure 3 placed over them; but are 
generallyknown bybeing grouped together, and then 
form one of the single parts of the whole measure. 
_ The same use of the triplet occurs in triple time 
when the measure note is divided occasionally into 
three parts, instead of two. 

There is also a species of time, call quintuple, 
which contains five crotchets in a bar; but it is 
very seldom used. 

Tartini considered this quintuple proportion as 
unfit for melody, and impossible to be executed. 
“Time has shewn, that neither of these judgments 
were well founded. 

Of the accent of notes.—The bars of music are not 
only useful for dividing the movement into equal 
measures, but also for shewing the notes upon 
which the accent is to be laid. 

_ The measures of common time are divided into 
four parts; of these, the first and third are ac- 
Cented; the second and fourth unaccented. In the 
course of this treatise the accented will be termed 


t 


strong parts, and the unaccented, weak parts 
of the measure. 


(H. S. Il. No. 119: “ Praise the Lord—Esther”). 


aaa 


The measures of triple time consist of three 
parts; the first strong, the two others weak ; al- 
though the last part is rather strong, in comparis 
son of the middle part. , 


S.w.s. S.w.s.  Siw.s. S.wes. 
In slow common time the accents are more free 
quent ; but they are found in the same proportion 
on the first, third, fifth, and seventh quavers, 
which are the strong parts, while the second, fourth, 
sixth, and eighth, are the weak parts. 
In three crotchet time, when divided into 


‘quavers, the first, third, and fifth quavers are 


strong ; the second, fourth, and sixth, weak. 

In six quaver time, the first and fourth quavers 
are strong; the others weak. 

From the nature of accent arises the necessity. 
of beginning some movements with only part of a 
measure; thus, 

(1.) With a single weak part. 


(H. S.1II. No. 163: “The smiling dawn—-J ephtha”), 


(aan 


(2.) With a half measure. 


(H. S. TL. No, 162: “ Welcome as the cheerful 
day—Jephtha”). 


‘When the composer intends that the weak parts 
of the measure should be made of mare importance 
than the strong parts, such deviation from the re- 
gular accent will be termed emphasis. 

The Italian words, rinforzando, sforzato, or their 
contractions, rinf. rf. sfors. sf. are often used to 
mark the emphasis, and sometimes are placed 
over accented notes. 

As every species of measure may be subdivided 
by accents, according to the degree of quickness 
in which it is performed ; so also the weak parts 
of every measure may be occasionally made em- 
phatic at the pleasure of the composer. 

To this species of effect may be referred all 
syncopated or driving notes, which begin on the 
weak, and end on the strong part of the measure. 


Chap. IV.—Of the Rests. 


When, in the course of a movement, silence is 
required for one or more parts of a measure, that 
silence is denoted by a rest, or rests, which are 
counted exactly in the same time as their cor- 
responding notes would be, if performed. 

The rests of the white notes are made in the 
middle of the staff; thus, 


Rest of the breve, Semibreve. Minim. 
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1. The breve rest extends from line to line. 

2. The semibreve rest is made below the line. 

3. The minim rest is made above the line. 

The semibreve rest is also used in triple and 
eompound time, to express the silence of one 
whole measure; and the breve rest is used for the 
silence of two measures. , 

In this last instance the figure 2 is generally 
mil over the i thus, 


The rests sot the black notes are eget aig 


Se 


1. The crotchet rest turns to the right. 

2. The quayer rest turns to the left. 

3. The semiquaver rest turns to the left, and 
has two marks, 

4, The demisemiquaver rest has three marks, 
and turns to the left also. 

As the rests are inserted in the measures, to 
fill up the time when no sounds are to be heard, 
the performer should, of course, pay particular 
attention to the termination of the notes which 
precede them. 

In playing keyed instruments, the rests are 
often much neglected: and, unless the player 
carefully raises the finger from the key (but not 
too far) at the exact commencement of the rest, 
the intended effect is destroyed. 

Indeed Bach remarks, with his usual judgment, 
that to form a clear, pleasing, and expressive per- 
former, three things are requisite: 

1. To play correctly, by covering every note 
with the finger before it is struck (when possible), 
so that, in the most difficult passages, the motion 
of the hands may be scarcely per ceived. 

2. To make the instrument sing, by taking one 
finger off the key at the instant ‘the other strikes 
the following note; and by never playing the notes 
short or detached except when expressly marked. 

3. To play with expression by forcing the 
finger down upon the key (already covered and 
lightly touched,) according to the accent or em- 
phasis. 

On this subject see also Clementi’s Introduction, 
p. 15. Dussek’s Instructions, p. 8. Hullman- 
del’s Principles, p. 19. 


Chap. V.—Of the Sharps, Flats, &c. 


In explaining the tune of notes, the two dif- 
ferent intervals of tone and semitone have been 
noticed. Every tone in the natural scale, is di- 
vided into two semitones, by an intermediate 
sound. This sound is produced, upon keyed in- 
struments, by striking the short key inserted be- 
tween two long ones, which are consequently 
tones to each other. 

Of ihe sharps—When the short key is to be 
played, instead of the natural note below it (on 
the left), then the same letter is used, with the 
additional term sharp. 

Thus, to make another fourth, similar to the 
upper one of C, with twe tones and a semitone, and 
placed immediately above it, at the distance ofa 
ae the F natural must be omitted, and the 

F sharp taken i in its stead, 


The character placed before F is called a sharp. 

These two fourths united, form a new scale, of 
which G is the key note, exactly similar to C, but 
five degrees higher. Its descending series proves, 
by the “melody, that the tones and semitones are 
between the same degrees of the scale. 


As the als of G is Ae ae complete by this al- 
teration of the F alone, F is reckoned the first sharp. 
For a similar reason (that of forming a new 
fourth above the upper one of G scale), C is termed 
the second sharp. Thus the series of sharps as- 
cends by fifths; which, in respect of the letters, 
is the same as descending by fourths. 
FC GODQ€A 
ba eas SO Be 

These sharps are performed, on keyed instru- 
ments, with the five short keys above; that is, on 
the right hand of the long ones: the division of 
two consists of C sharp and D sharp; the remain- 
ing three are F sharp, G sharp, and A sharp. 

But, since there are no short keys between E 
and F, nor between B and C, which are only semi- 
tones to each other, F natural is employed to ex- 
press E sharp, and C natural to express B sharp. 

When these notes, F and B, become sharpened, 
their own long keys are never ‘used ; and, by their 
introduction, the series of sharps is extended to 
all the seven notes. * 

FOG AS eae 
ee a i Oo iu ee 

Of the flats.—W hen the short key is to be play- 
ed, instead of the natural note above it (on the 
right), then the same letter i is used, with the ad. 
ditional term flat. 

Thus to make another fourth similar to the 
lower one of C, with a semitone and two tones, 
placed also below it (extending to the left), at the 
distance of a tone, the B natural must be omitted, 
and the B flat taken in its stead. 


Sorracenesae 


The character placed before B is called a . flat. 

These two fourths united, form a new scale, of 
which F is the key note; exactly similar to C, but 
five degrees lower. Its descending series proves, 
by the melody, that the tones and semitones are 
between the same degrees of the’scale. 


As the scale of F is made complete by this al- 
teration of B alone, B is reckoned the first flat. For 
a similar reason (that of forming a new fourth be- 
low the lower one of the F scale) E is termed the 
second flat. Thus the series of flats ascends by 


fourths, which in respect to the letters, is the. 


same as descending by fifths. 

SE ape 

LP SS OOS 

These flats are performed, on keyed instrue 

ments, with the five short keys below; that is, 
on the left of the long ones; the division of two 
consists of E flat and D flat; and the other three 
are B flat, A flat, and G flat. For the reason 
given concerning the sharps, B naturalis employed 
to express C flat, and E natural is employed to 
express F flat. Thus the whole series of seven. 
flats is completed.. - 


ee a 


‘sinidehdetignginiegs 
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BEAD 
123 4 . 

‘This series is exactly the reverse of that given 
of the sharps. 

It must be recollected, that every one of the 
short keys has two different letters for its name, 
according to the natural note for which it is 
employed. . 

Thus, the middle key of the three short ones 
is equally used as the third sharp in the place of 
G natural below it, and as the third flat in the 
piace of A natural above it. 

When any number of sharps or flats are placed 
after the clef, at the beginning of the staff, they 
affect all the notes of the same letter in every 
octave throughout the movement, and are termed 
the signature. é 

Those which occur in the course of ‘the move- 
ment, in addition to the others, are termed acci- 
dental, to distinguish them from those of the 
signature, which are essential to the scale of the 
original key note. 

The accidental flats and sharps only affect the 
notes which they immediately precede, and those 
ef the same letter which follow them in the same 
measure ; but, if one measure ends, and the next 
begins, with the same note, the accidental cha- 
racter which alters the first note, is understood to 
affect the second. 4 

Of the natural. When any note, which has been 
elevated by a sharp, or depressed by a flat, is to 
be restored to its original place, the character 
called a natural is employed; which lowers the 
sharpened note, or raises the flattened note; 
thus, 


GCF 
5° 6 F 


eae 


The natural, although a very ancient character, 
was not used by Morley, Simpson, or Playford, 
They always employ the flat to take away the 
sharp, and the sharp to take away the flat, in the 
Same manner as we now use the natural. 

The natural, although evidently an accidental 
character, and a more general expression for the 
two others (the sharp and the flat), is sometimes 
placed essentially at«the beginning of a strain, 
when a former part of the same movement has 
had a sharp or flat in its signature, (See Steibelt’s 
sonatas, Op. 37, Turkish Rondo, p. 10.) Ac- 
cording to its power, therefore, of raising or lower- 
ing any note of the scale, the natural must be al- 
ways considered as representing a sharp or a 
flat. ai pdt 

After all the notes of music have been made 
sharp, the same series of letters begins again, and 
F, being the first, takes the name of F double 
Sharp. It is performed, on keyed instruments, 
by striking the long key G natural; which is not, 
however, to be reckoned then as a tone from F 
natural, being placed on the same degree as F, 
and also consisting of two chromatic (or minor) 
semitones. 

In the same manner, after all the seven notes of 
Music have been made flat, the same series of 
letters begins again with B; and that, being the 
first, takes the name of B double flat. 

It is performed by striking the long key A na« 
tural two chromatic semitones lower, It is worthy 
notice, that, as the first sharp is the lowest, and 
the first flat the highest of the three short keys 
which are near to each other; so the first double 
Sharp, and the first double flat (the only two in 


general use) are played with the two long keys 
which are enclosed by F sharp and B flat. 


Chap. VI.—Of Graces, Characters, Marks of exprese 
ston, and Abbreviations. 

Of graces—The principal graces of melody are, 
the appoggiatura, the shake, the turn, and the 
beat; with the mordent, beat,:slide, and spring, 
peculiar to the Germans, The chief ornaments of 
harmony are, the arpeggio, tremando, &c. 

I. The appoggiatura (vorschlag) is ‘a small note 
placed before a large one of longer duration, from 
which it generally borrows half the value, and al- 
Ways occurs on the strong part of the measure. 

The appoggiatura, as written. 


As performed. 


When a small note follows a larger one, and 
depends upon that for its time, the name of after- 
note (nachschlag) will be used in this work, to 
distinguish it from the appoggiatura. 

This grace always occurs on the weak part of 
the measure. ; 

Il. The shake (triller) consists of a quick alter- 
nate repetition of the note above, with that over 
which the mark is placed ; and commonly ends 
with a turn from the note below. It is usually 
denoted thus: 


, Written, Performed, 
, 


In this example the upper note is accented: 
there are, however, instances in which the com- 
poser seems to have designed that the lower note, 
or that over which the shake is placed, should be 
accented. 

A series of continued shakes, on notes rising or 
falling by degrees, is called by the Germans triller 
kette, and by the Italians catena di trilli, both 
signifying a chain of shakes. 

The passing shake (prell triller) is expressed in 
Germany by a particular character; and its de- 
finition varies with different masters, and in dif- 
ferent passages. The explauation of Dr. Arnold 
(Op. XH. p. 38.) is therefore given here, with the 
mark he adopted for it. 

Written. 


Performed. 


Written. Performed. 
Thus, or thus. Thus, - or thus. 
The inverted turn begins from the note below. 


(Dr. Arnold, Op. XII. p. 38). 
Performed. © 


Written. 
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IV. The beat.is the reverse of the shake (but 
without the turn), and made generally at the 
distance of the semitone below; therefore all the 
atural notes, excepting C and F, require the note 
below them to be accidentally sharpened for the 
beat. 


Performed. 


Written. 


ah ah 


In some cases of regular ascent, it is recom- 
mended not to make the beat with the semitone, 
unless particularly marked. (See Clementi, p. 


In the half beat (zusammenschlag) the inferior 
note is struck only once, and at the same time 
with the principal note, but is immediately quitted. 
This is frequently used upon the organ, and parti- 
cularly in the base. It may be written by a small 
note, like a short appoggiatura, and is very si- 
milar to the acciaccatura of the Italians. 


= 


V. The German mordent (beisser) is a species 
ef beat, commencing with the note itself, and is 
either long or short; thus, 

Long. 


VI. The German beat (anschlag) consists of 
two small notes, which form a skip, and descends 
one degree upon the principal note. 

Written. + Performed. 


VII. The German slide (schleiffer) consists of 
two small notes, which move by degrees; thus, 


Written. 
penne spas 


, fgets z=} 
erie ‘ a = 

VII. The German spring (schneiler) consists of 
two small notes, like the Italian mordente, but 
very distinct; thus, 


Written. Performed. 


Bueite] [Essig 


To these graces of melody may be added those 
of harmony; the tremolo (bebung), or reiteration 
of one rte of the chord; the tremando, or gene- 
ral shake of the whole chord; and the arpeggio 
(brechung), or imitation of the harp, by striking 
the notes of the chord in quick and repeated suc- 
cession. ° z 

Clementi (Introduction, p. 9), has given an ex- 
planation of-two different characters used for a 
chord (or combination of several sounds struck to- 
gether), upon keyed instruments. 


1. When a waving line is» placed vertically be- 
fore the chord, the notes are played successively, 
from the lowest ascending to the highest, and re- 
tained down the full time of the chord, 

2, When an oblique linepasses through the chord, 
it is played as before, with the addition of a 
note where the oblique line is placed; but. this 
added note is not to be kept down, , 

Of the characters:—Characters used in music 
which do not form a part of any particular class, 
like the clefs, notes, rests, sharps, flats, naturals, 
or graces, are the tye or ligature, the pause, the re~ 
peat, the direct, the single bar, and the double bar. 
But, as the tye is similar in form to the slur, it 
will be classed among the marks of expression in 
the next section. 

The pause (@) is placed over a note, to signify 
that the regular time of the movement is to be de- 
layed, and a long continuance of the sound made 
on that part of the measure. | 

If the pause is placed over a rest, then a stop of 
considerable length is made; and the part must be 
silent. : 

The same character is employed in those songs 
of Handel, Hasse, Vinci, &c. which havea second — 
part, and are marked da capo, to shew the note 
upon which the piece is finally to terminate ; but 
it is not always followed by the double bar. 


The repeat (¥ ) is a sign employed to shew the 


place to which the performer must return to repeat 
the passage. It is usually found in rondos and da 
capo airs; and it marks that place, in the first 
strain, where. the repetition is to commence. This 
mark is called iu Italian, segno, or the sign. “ 

The direct (aL) is a sign employed at the end of 
the staff, to shew upen what degree the first note 
of the following staff is placed. 

When the inner sides of two bars are dotted, all 
the measures between them are to be repeated. 
See an instance of this kind of repetition, (Hi. S. 
I. No. 68: “ Sin not, O King—Saul”). 

The word bis (twice) is sometimes placed over 
passages of this kind, whether ,the bars are or are 
not dotted. 

The double bar is placed always at the end of 
a movement, and is sometimes used at other parts, 
to shew the rhetorical termination of a strain. 

If the double bar is dotted on one or both sides, 
all the measures on the same side with the dots 


are to be repeated from the beginning, or from the 


antecedent double bar. 

When the rhetorical termination of a strain 
does not coincide with the grammatical accent, the 
double bar is then totally distinct from the single 
bar, and the measures dre only reckoned between 
the single bars, although the double bar may ile 
tervene. 


(H. S. V. No. 374: «* Above Measure—Semele”). 


“aes 


This double bar does not affect the measure 
in which it is placed, but the time is kept ex- 
actly as if it were not inserted, 

As it appears, from the preceding observa 
tions, that the double bar is very different and dis- 
tinct from the single bar, the grammatical use of 
the latter must not be confounded with the rhetoe 
ricai employment of the former. » 

If every piece of music ended with a complete — 
measure, avd if the necessity of commencing with 
single times did not sometimes.exist, the double 


| MUst1¢, 


ta might be neglected ; but, as it is important to 
imark the termination of those strains which have 
their last measures incomplete, this character is 
adopted, and the double bar bears the same rela- 
tion to the strain as the single bar does to the 
measure, 

Every measure contains a certain number of 
notes, which are terminated by the single bar; 
and every strain includes a certain number of mea- 
sures which are terminated by the double bar. 

The chief marks of expression are, the slur; and 
the dash or point; towhich may be added the tye, 
or ligature. 

The tye is an atch drawn over two notes on the 
same degree, Uniting them intoone. Upon keyed 
instruments, the first onl¥ is struck ; but the finger 
is kept down during the time of both. 

The tye is also used to express those syncopated 
notes which, in the ancient music, were divided 
by, the bar. y 

The slur is a similar arch, drawn over two or 
Miore notes, upon different degrees, and signifies 
that all the notes are to be played as smoothly 
and as much united as possible. In vocal music, 
it is placed over or under all the notes which are 
to be sung to the same syllable, 

When the slur is placed only over two notes, 
the second is generally made shorter than its pro= 
per length. Formerly, this effect was preduced 
by exact notation. 

The dash is a small stroke, placed over those 
notes which are to be performed in a very short 
and distinct manner. 

The point is amark employed by many authors 
instead of the dash ; but its principal use is to dis- 
tinguish those notes from which an intermediate 
effect, different from the slur or the dash, is re- 
quired, and yet uniting both. 

When these passages are performed on keyed 
instruments, the finger is not kept close, asin the 
slur, nor raised, as in the dash, but dropped gently 
on the note, and taken off before the time is 
wholly completed, 

There are other marks of expression, which 
have been lately adopted, to express the effect of 


certain Italian terms. \ 
1. Crescendo, or increasing the sound from 
soft to loud, is marked by an angle, the lines <@ 
~ extending to the right. 

2. Diminuendo, or diminishing the sound 
from loud to soft, by the contrary sign. => 

The union of both indicates that the 
first part of the passage is to be soft, the <> 

middle loud, and the last soft again, as =~ 
the figure shews. 

3. Rinforzando is denoted by smaller marks of 
the same kind, > <, which are to increase or di- 
Mainish the note as marked. 

_ When the same note, or similar passages, are to 
be repeated, much time is saved to the composer 
and copyist, by the use of abbreviations. 

A single stroke, over or under a semibreve, or 
through the stem ofa minim or crotchet, divides 
them into quaverss a double stroke into semi- 
edi anda triple stroke into demisemiquavers; 
thus, 

(H. $.1. No. 18: “ Let the bright seraphim”), 


the word crome (quavers), or semicrome (semi- 
quavers), annexed to thei. At present we often 
_ VOLVI, a 


use the term segue, to signify that we must perform 
the following notes in the manner in which the 
first are marked. 

Another kind of abbrevation is very frequently 
used in modern music, viz. grouping the stems of 
minims like those of quavers, 

Several other species of abbreviation are given 
in Koch’s Lexicon, art. Abkurzung; and also in 
Clementi; p. 8. Shield, p. 124, &c.. : 


Part Il—Metopy. 
Chap. L—Of Intervals. 


A particular succession of single sounds forms 
a melody or tune. 

Melody has, in respect of tune, two distinct 
motions; that of degrees, and that of skips. 

A melody proceeds by degrees, when it moves 
to the next lime or space above or below, as in the 
following example: 

(‘* Let ambition fire thy mind”). 


aia See 
aumeae spa = at 
A melody proceeds by skips, when it omits one 
or more degrees as in the following example: 


(“ When warlike ensigns’’). 


GES Sareea 
In general, degrees and skips are intermixed ; 
as in the melody of the Easter hymn. 


(** Jesus Christ is risen to-day”). 


aaa aia 


The degrees and skips of melody are beth called 
by the general term interval; which is the dis- 
tance between two sounds, or their difference in 
respect of pitch. Every interval, therefore, im- ~ 
plies two sounds, one acute, the other grave; in 
common language, bigh and low; and as, in mea- 
suring, it is usual to consider the termination of 
distance more than the space contained; so, in 
music, the notes which limit the interval, are 
both called by the name of the interval itself, 
Thus, from the F clef to theC clef, is contained the 
interval of a &fth, both terms inclusive; and C is 
said to be a fifth above F, and Fa fifth below C. . 

The names of intervals are derived from the 
number of degrees which are contained between 
the two soutids; both extremes being reckoned in- 
clusively.. Thus the interval of a second consists 
of two degrees; and, as these may be distant from 
each other, either by one tone, or by one semitone, 
there are consequently two kinds of seconds, viz. _ 
a major second or tone, and a minor second or 
semitone. ’ 

The natural seale of mysic, which, proceeding 
by degrees, includes both tones and semitones, is 
called diatonic; a word compounded of dia and 
tonic, from the Greek dia, through, and éonos, a _ 
tone; because the greater number of intervals in 
the scale, viz. five out of seven, are tones. 

The diatonic scale includes all the different in-~ 
tervals formed by the natural notes, and also all 
those which are produced in transposing the natural 
scale higher or lower, by the employment of sharps 
and flats. Those intervals which exceed the li- 
mits of the octave, as the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
&c. being only replicates of py second, third, 
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fourth, &c. are omitted here, but will ‘be parti- 

eularly noticed in treating of harmony. 

| Those intervals which are less than the diatonic 

semitones, as from F to F sharp, &c. will be distri- 
buted, with all other intervals derived from them, 

into proper classes in the third chapter of this 

part, upon the genera. _ 

As the intervals take their names from the num- 
ber of included degrees, so also their species are 
ascertained by the epithets, major and minor, 
given them, according to the number of tones or 
semitones contained inclusively between their ex- 
tremes. If the intervals were all equal in the 
scale, eight degrees would form only seven inter- 
vals; but, as there are two different distances of 
semitone and tone, for which the notation by the 
staff alone does not provide, there are conse- 
quently fourteen diatonic intervals. These are dis- 
tinguished by the term major or minor, greater 
or less, and, in some few cases, sbarp or flat. 

I. The unison, or the same identical sound, al- 
though it cannot properly be reckoned an interval, 
is always considered as such, when employed in 
harmony ; it is therefore inserted here among the 
intervals of melody. 

If. The minor second is formed by two sounds, 
at the distance of a diatonic semitone, as BC and 
EF. Cisa minor second higher than B, and Ba 
sninor second lower than C. The same is true 
with respect to E and F. This interval is some- 
times called the flat second; and the term is use- 
fulin harmony. It is found also in the other 
scales, between F sharp and G, B flat and A, &c. 


Ill. The major second or tone, although com- - 


posed of two semitones, does not consist of two 
equal parts. This is evident from the notation it- 
self;. for, if the tone from F to G be divided by 
the sound F sharp, then the intervals between F 
sharp and G, or the diatonic semitone, will not be 
the same as that from F to F sharp, or.the chro- 
matic semitone. The former changes one degree, 
the latter remains on the same degree; and hence 
the former is, according to the theory of Zarlino, 
Rameau, and Pepissch, something larger than the 
latter. The tones and other intervals of the na- 
tural scale are, in this work, separated into semi- 
4ones, &c. by the character called a direct saZ. 

1V: The minor third is composed of three de- 
grees, and contains a tone and a diatonic semi- 
tone between the two extremes... 

It is also divisible into three semitones, two dia- 
sonic and. one chromatic. 

V. The major third is composed of three de- 
grees, and contains two tones between the extremes. 

It is also divisible into four semitones, two dia- 
gonic and two chromatic. 

VI. The perfect fourth is composed of four de- 
grees, and contains two tones and a semitone be- 
aween the extremes. 

It is also divisible into five semitones, three dia- 
#onic and two chromatic. 

VII, The sharp fourth is composed of four degrees, 
and contains three tones between the extremes, 
called by the ancients, on that’account, tritone. 

It is also divisible into six semitones, three dia- 
fonic and three chromatic. 

‘These seven intervals (the unison included) may 
be considered, in a practical peint ofyview, as pri- 
mary; since, if they are rightly understood, all 
she remaining seven are easily known, being only 
compounded of these. ‘Thus, the fifth is formed: 
by uniting two of the thirds; the sixth, by the: 
fourth and third; the seventh, by the fifth and 
third; and the octave by;the fourth and fifth. 
Gompared with the unison, second, third, and 


fourth, as primary; the fifth, sixth, seventh, ant 
eighth, are secondary. This arrangement, how- 
ever useful in the analysis of melody, is imperfect 
with respect to harmony, and the theoretical classi- 
fication of the diatonic intervals: The true series: 
comprehends the unison, octave, fifth, fourth, 
thirds, sixths, seconds, and sevenths, in the mathe- 
matical division of a musical string. - 

' VUI. The flat fifth is composed of five degrees; 
and contains two tones and two-semitones (not 
three tones): it may be divided into two minor thirds. 

It is also (like the sharp fourth or tri-tone) di- 


‘visible into six semitones; and when joined with’ 


that interval, completes the octave. ‘Ns 

1X. ‘The perfect fifth is composed of five degrees, 
and contains three tones and one semitone: it may 
be divided into a major and a minor third. 

It is also divisible into seven semitones ;. and, 
when joined with the fourth, completes the octave. 

X. The minor sixth is composed of six degrees, . 
and contains three tones and two semitones: it. 
may be divided into a minor third and a fourth. | 

It is also divisible intoeight semitones; and, when 


joined with the major third, completes the octave. 


XI. The major sixth is composed of six degrees, 
and contains four tones and one semitone: it may 
be divided into a major third and a fourth. 

It is also divisible into nine semitones; and, when 
joined with the minor third, completes the octave. 

Xil. The minor seventh is composed of seve 
degrees, and contains four tones and two semitones : 
it may be divided into a fifth and a minor third; 
or into’two perfect fourths. 

It is also divisible into ten semitones; and, when 
joined with the major second, or tone, completes 
the octave. 

XII, The major seventh is composed of seven 
degrees, and contains five tones and one semitone ; 
and may be divided into a fifth and a major third. 

It is also divisible into eleven semitones; and, 
when joined with the minor second, or semitone, 
completes the octave. 

XIV. The octave is composed of eight degrees, 
and contains five tones and two semitones: it may 
be divided into a fifth and a fourth. 

It is also divisible into twelve semitones, and 
may be considered as the replicate of the unison 5 
being naturally produced by human voices when a 


woman or a child endeavours to sound.a unison — 


with any vocal tone of a man. 
As the octave consists of thirteen sounds, and 
therefore has only twelve intervals, it must be re- 
collected, that the fourteen diatonic intervals, Just 
described, are obtained by reckoning the unison as 
one of them, and by distinguishing between the 
sharp fourth and flat fifth; both which are, upon 
keyed instruments, performed with the same keys. 
The seven notes of the scale form seven different 
species of octave, according to the places of the 
two natural semitones; and from these species, di~ 
vided each into two parts, by the fifth or by the 
fourth, arise the eight tones of Italy, and the twelve 
modes of Germany. : 
When the lower note of any interval is placed an 
octave higher, or the higher note an octave lower 
the change thereby produced is called inversion. 
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‘the. different intervals (seven), reckoned ‘from’ 
each of the seven natural notes, form the follow- 
4ng series: 

Five major and two minor seconds. 

“Three major and four minor thirds. 

‘Six perfect and one sharp fourth. 

To these may be added ‘their inversions : 

Two major and five minor sevenths. 

Four major and three miner sixths. 

Six perfect and one flat-fifth. 

All the major intervals become minor, by inver- 
sion, and all the minor intervals become major ; 
the sharp fourth becomes the flat fifth, amd the 
unison inverted becomes the octave. 

The major seventh of the key, from its resem- 
blance to the tritone (its higher note“being one of 
the two sounds which form the sharp fourth), is 
sometimes calied the sharp seventh. 

‘Rameau terms the intervals of the third, fifth, 
and seventh, fundamental ; and derives the other’, 
wiz. the second, fourth, ote sixth, by inversion, 
reckoning them downward, from the octave of the 
former. 

‘All these ‘intervals are found in the diatonic or 
matural. scale; and, when this scale is transposed 
to any other pitch, higher or lower, by the use of 
sharps or flats, these intervals remain the same, 
as will be more fully seen hereafter. 

Of all the diatonic intervals, the two thirds, 
major and minor, are by far the most important, 
and ought to be very perfectly understood; since 
upon them depends the nature of the scale or mode; 
and the thirds give their-own epithets to the whole 
series of the seven notes, the scale itself-being called 
major, when the third is greater, and minor, when 
the third is lesser. 

There is another distinction, in respect of me- 
lodies formed of diatonic intervals, which, although 
in some measure obsolete, is yet useful for the 
‘student to understand. Those melodies which 
-have their principal notes contained between the 
key-note and its octave are termed authentic di- 
@ect, or principal. 

Those melodies, on the contrary, which have 
their principal notes contained between the fifth of 
the key and its octave (or twelfth), are termed 
plagal, oblique, or collateral. 

By these two divisions of the octave, authentic 
and plagal, are formed the arrangements of the 
eight Italian tones, and twelve German ee be- 
fore-mentioned. 


Chap. IZ.— Of consonant and dissonant Intervals. 


Although the terms consonant and dissonant are 
chiefly used i in harmony, yet they are applicable, in 
a great measure, to the classing of intervals in 
melody. 

' The diatonic intervals are therefore divided into 
ecnsonant and dissonant. Those which are most 
agreeable to the ear, as the octave, fifth, fourth, 
both the thirds, and both the sixths, are called con- 
ssonant; those which, when compared with the 
others. are less agreeable to the ear, as both the 
seconds, both the seventies; with the sharp fourth, 
are called dissonant. 

The term dissonant is thought, by some authors, 
inapplicable to the degrees of melody which seem 
more natural to the human voice than the skips. 
- This, however, is a prejudice, which a further con- 
Goren of harmony will remove. 

The foregoing arrangement:shews the propriety 
ei distinguishing the species of seconds, thirds, 
sixths, and sevenths, by the epithets major and 
Minor, according to the number of semitones in- 


chidear nanan the extremes; while the appelfas 
tion of perfect is reserved-for the fourth and fifth — 
with the terms sharp and flat, when altered a se- 
mitone higher or lower. 

The thirds and sixths, whether major or minor, 
are always consonant; the seconds and sevenths 
always dissonant; but the fourth and fifth: are 
consonant only when perféct; when sharp or 
flat, they are dissonant. ‘The alteration of these 
two last intervals, therefore, places them in dif- 
ferent classes ; and, although the terms major and 
minor have sometimes been applied to the fourth 
and fifth, in the present work those terms wiil not 
be used. 

The consonant intervals are subdivided into per- 
fect and iniperfect. ‘The unison (or prime), the 
octave, fifth, and fourth, are called perfect, be- 
cause they are immutable, never changing from 
major to minor (orthe contrary), but becoming dis- 
sonant whenever altered bya sharp, flat, or natural. 

. The thirds and sixths are called imperfect, be- - 
cause they are Hable to change from major to 


_ minor (or the contrary), still remaining consonant. 


The seconds, sevenths, .sharp fourth, flat fifth, 
with all the chromatic and enharmonic intervals, 
are dissonant. 

According to this oleaheaton, every passage of 
melody which moves by degrees, consists of dis- 
sonant intervals; but, as every other note is, in 
general, a transient sound, placed between two. 
consonant notes, these seconds have not. that 
harshness which is found in the passages which — 
move by skips, as the sharp fourth, flat fifth, 
minor and major sevenths, &e. 

All dissonant seconds in melody, are. either 
passing or changing notes; and these are either 
regular, when found on the weak parts of the mea- 
sure, or irregular, when used on the strong parts. 
lf, therefore, these ornamental notes are taken. 
away, a series of consonant intervals will remain. 

A successive series of perfect fifths is not to be 
found in melody, and hence is forbidden in har- 
mony. In melody, they would exceed the limits 
of our regular scale, as well as the compass of the 
voice 3; and, in harmony, they would produce new. 
and unconnected scales, of which the  species,: 
major and minor, would be undetermined, through 
the omission of the thirds and sixths. 


Chap. IL L——Of the Genera. 


That scale of music which proceeds chiefly by 
tones; called diatonic, has been explained, and 
constitutes the principal part of every piece of 
music. 

When all the artificial sounds are inserted be- 
tween the natural sounds, a scale is formed of se- 
mitones alone, and called chromatic. . 

When a scale yet smaller in its intervals is 
formed, which contains. in some places quarter- 
tones, it is called enharmonic. 

These three scales, the diatonic, the chromatic; 
and the enharmonic, form the three genera. or 
kinds of melody now in use; and, although the 
terms are borrowed from the Greek authors, yet 
the modern ideas annexed to them are considera- 
bly different from their ancient signification. 4 

The origin of the term diatonic genus has been 
explained. The chromatic takes its name from 
the Greek word chroma, colour, because the inr 
terspersed semitones give an’ ornamental effect te 
the diatonic or simple melody; and the enharmo- 
nic was so called, from its supposed excellence, 
being en-harmonic, that is, extremely musical. 

The two last genera eee en enharm@- 
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nic) are nevér uséd alone, but always intermixed 
with the diatonic. Hence it has been asserted, 
that all the genera, except the diatonic, are irre- 
trievably lost. That they are lost to us, in the 
precise sense of the ancient descriptions, is un- 
doubtedly true ; but we still retain the term chro- 
matic, in a signification extremely analogous to its 
primitive meaning, and it seems proper also to re- 
tain the terms diatonic and entarmonic. 

The chromatic scale generally ascends by sharps, 
and descends by flats, as in the following exam- 
ple: 


Seserrererra: 
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From this scale several intervals, not yet de- 
- geribed, arise, which are all discordant, and are 
chiefly used in melody, although they appear some- 
times, by licence, in harmonical combinations. 

The chromatic scale consists of thirteen sounds, 
which contain twelve intervals between them. 
Seven of these have been already described, among 
the diatonic intervals; the remaining five form 
another species of intervals, called extreme orf 
chromatic. Of these, the chromatic semitone, the 
extreme sharp second, flat third, and flat fourth, 
ate simple or primitive; the extreme sharp fifth, 
sharp sixth, flat seventh, and flat eighth, are com- 
pound or derivative. . 

I. The chromatic semitone is the: distance 
or interval between any note, and that same note 
elevated by a sharp, or depressed by a flat. 

This semitone was termed by the Pythagoreans 
apotome, and the diatonic semitone was termed 
limma. They contended, that the apotome, or 
distance from B flat to B natural, was larger than 
the limma, or distance from Ato B flat. Itisnow, 
however, demonstrated, by the experiments of 
Miersenne, &c. &c. that the theory of Zarlino and 
Salinas is true; namely, that the interval from A 
to B flat is the major semitone, and that from B 
flat to B natural is the minor semitone, contrary 
to the nomenclature of Boethius and the Pythago- 
reans. 

In the chromatic scale, the semitones are alter- 
nately chromatic and diatonic ; and, as there are 
only five of the former, while there are seven of 
the latter, two diatonic semitones will be found in 
succession, at the place where the natural semi- 
tone occurs. 

From this important interval (the chromatic se- 
miitone) arise all the other chromatic intervals: 
they are all diatonic distances, increased or dimi- 
nished by this interval; and hence they all take 
the additional chromatic epithet of extreme. 

ll. The extreme sharp second consists of a tone 
and a chromatic semitone, being composed of two 
degrees. Upon keyed instruments, this is the same 
as the minor third; which, however, consists of 
a tone and a diatonic semitone, and therefore con- 
tains three degrees, 

li]. The extreme flat third consists of two dia- 
tonic semitones, being composed of thice degrees 5 
and is the minor third, diminished by the chroma- 
tic semitone. Upon keyed instruments, this is the 
same as the tone, which contains only two de- 
grees. q 

IV. The extreme flat fourth consists of a tone 
and two diatonic semitones, being composed of 
four degrees; and is the perfect fourth, diminished 


by the chromatic semitone. Upon keyed instruy. 
ments, this is the same as the major third; which 
contains only three degrees. ; 

These three last intervals, viz, 

The extreme sharp second, the extreme flat 
third, and the extreme fiat fourth, when inverted, 
become:the following: the extreme flat seventh, 
the extreme sharp sixth, the extreme shayp fifth. 

V. The extreme sharp fifth is the perfect fifth, 
increased by the chromatic semitone, ‘and consists 
of four tones, forming five degrees. On keyed in- 
struments it is the same as the minor sixth, which 
consists of six degrees. This interval is seldom 
found in melody; but its inversion, the extreme 
flat fourth, is generally taken in its place, It is 
also divisible into two major thirds. 

VI. The extreme sharp sixth is the: major sixth, 
increased by the chromatic semitone, and consists 
of five tones, forming six degrees. On keyed in- 
struments it is the minor seventh, which consists 
of seven degrees. ar: 

It is also divisible into a major third and sharp 
fourth. cts 

VII. The extreme flat seventh is the minor se- 
venth, diminished by the chromatic semitone, and 
consists of four tones and two diatonic semitones, 
forming seven degrees. On keyed instruments it-is 
the major sixth, which only consists of six degrees, 
It is also divisible into three minor thirds. i 

‘VIII. The extreme flat gighth is the octave, di- 
minished by the chromatic semitone: it is never 
used in melody, but is sometimes found in tran- 
sient passages of harmony. Bus oie 

When a series is formed by uniting the ascend- 
ing with the descending scale of the chromatic 
genus, a new kind of music arises, by the use of 
the interval formed between the sharpened note 
and the flat of the next succeeding note above. 
This scale is called enharmonic, and contains in- 
tervals smaller than the semitone; which, al- 
though not exactly haif the semitone, are, how- 
ever, from their. near approach to that quantity, 
called the diesis (that is, the division), or quarter 
tone. 

To form this interval, it is necessary that, of any 
two notes which are distant by the tone, the highest 
should be depressed, and the lowest elevated, by 
the chromatic semitone. Thus, from G to A is a 
tone. Now, if G sharp be taken instead of G, 
and A flat instead of A, the difference between 
these extremes of the two chromatic semitones, G 
sharp and A flat, will form the enharmonic diesis, 
or quarter tone. . . , 

Yo understand this, it must be observed, that 
the interval of a tone, in the theory of harmo- 
nics, is not always the same. That tone which is. 
between the fourth and fifth of the scale, is sup- 
posed to be divided into nine small parts, termed 
commas ; while that which is between the fifth, 
and sixth of the major scale, is divided only into 
eight commas. The diatonic semitone consists of 
five commas, and the chromatic semitone of three, 
or four, according to the magnitude of the tone. ° 

The two chromatic semitones, therefore, being, 
iaken from the minor tone (of eight commas), 
leave a residue of two commas for the diesis or 
quarter tone: hence on the Temple organ, and on 
some other instruments, the tones from G to A, 
and from Dto EB (which are naturally minor, or of 
eight commas), are divided into three parts, by two. 
distinct keys, one for G sharp, another for A flat 
also one for D sharp, and another for E flat. But 
upon keyed instruments, in general, the tempera- 
ment, or method of tuning, is such, that the 
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single short key between the two longer keys 
serves for both purposes, that between G and A 
being turned higher than G sharp, and lower than 
A flat. 

, The enharmonic scale divides each tone into two 
chromatic semitones and the quarter tone; thus, 
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In some examples of the enharmonic scale, the. 


intervals, F flat and E. sharp, as also C flat and B 
sharp, are inserted; but they do not belong to 
that scale. his distance, as Dr. Pepusch ob- 
Serves, is smaller than the quarter tone. 
This arises from the division of the diatonic se- 
mitone into two quarter tones, and a smaller in- 
terval, termed the hyperoche, which is found by 
theoretical calculation to be nearly a comma and a 
‘half. 
' Such are the three modern genera, the diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic. 


Chap. IV.—Of Keys or Scales, and of their two Modes, 
. major and minor. 


A diatonic scale, of which the notes bear cer- 

tain relations to one principal note from which 
they are all, in some respects, derived, and upon 
which they all depend, is termed a key; and the 
principal note is called the key note, or tonic. 
"Every scale in which the two diatonic semitones 
are found between the third and fourth degrees, 
and between the seventh and eighth degrees, as- 
cending from the tonic, is termed the major mode 
of that key; because the interval between the tonic 
and its third (or mediant), consists of two tones ; 
that is, of the greater third. The only series of 
this mode araong the natural notes, is that which 
commences with C ; and hence this key must be 
taken as an example of all the major scales, 
‘Every scale in which the two diatonic semitones 
are found between the second and third degrees, 
‘and between the fifth and sixth degrees, as as- 
cending from the tonic, is termed the minor mode 
of that key ; because the interval between the to- 
nic and its third (or mediant), consists only of one 
tone and one semitone, that is, of the lesser third. 
The only series of this mode among the natural 
notes, is that which commences with A; and 
hence this key may be taken as an example of all 
the minor scales. See KEY. 
'. We have already shewn how’ the introduction 
of sharps changes the pitch of the tone, without 
altering the relative intervals of the scale. All 
the other major keys with sharps are constructed 
in the same manner, viz. by sharpening the fourth 
of the former key, to make a new sharp seventh, 
or leading note, to the following scale. 

It has been also shewn that the introduction of 
a new flat takes place on the seventh of the ori- 
ginal key, which then becomes the subdominant 
or fourth of the next scale: hence are formed 
scales with flats. a) 

‘* When the whole number of sharps and flats are 
placed at the clef, instead of being occasionally 
inserted before each note as they occur, such col- 
lection of sharps, or of flats, is termed the signa- 
gure. ae Ew aay - iad *% e bs ie EA PSR 
Signatures of scales with sharps. 
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Signatures of scales with flats.. 
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The scale of F sharp with six sharps, being thé 
Same on keyed instruments as that of G flat with 
six flats, all the signatures beyond six may be ex- 
pressed by a smaller number, by changing the 


&c. 


name of the tonic. 

Thus C sharp with seven sharps, is the same 
as D flat with five flats; and C flat with seven 
flats, is the same as B with five sharps, &c. &c. &c. 

The minor scale not only differs from the 
major, as before observed, in the place of its\semi- 
tones, but also in the variation of its scale, of 
which the ascending series differs from the de- 
scending one. 

The minor mode requires, that whenever the 
seventh of the scale (which is naturally a tone be- 
low it) ascends to the eighth, it should become 
sharp, as the proper leading note or sharp seventh 
to the tonic. Now, the insertion of this essential 
note in the signature, would appear irregular; it is 
therefore always omitted in the signature, and 
placed accidentally before the seventh which it is 
to elevate, whenever the melody requires its use. 

That this leading note or sharp seventh is es- 
sential to the key, although not to its signature, 
may be proved by performing the subsequent me- 
lody, omitting the sharp F. : 


(‘* Our fears are now.?’) 


os oe eae 
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In which instance, the harshness produced by F 
natural, if taken instead of F sharp, is extremely 
perceptible. 

As the signature, therefore, does not decide the 
key or scale of the movement, a careful obser- 
vation must be made, whether any accidental 
sharps or naturals occur in the first phrase or sec- 
tion. If any such are found, the tonic is on the 
next degree above them ; but, if none are used, 
then the signature itself determines the major 
tonic, which is always the note above the last 
sharp, or the fourth note below the last flat. 

The accidental sharp used in the minor mode 
raises the minor seventh of the scale a chromatic 
semaitone: hence the minor scale may be said to 
belong to the chromatic genus. ; 

The minor scale whose tonic is found on the 
sixth note ascending of that major scale which has 
the same signature, is termed the relative minor, 
because its signature is similar to that of the 
other. 

These tonics, it may be observed, are one de- 
gree below the last sharp of the signature. 

In the signatures with flats, the relative minor 
(or sixth of the key) is always on the third degree 
above the last flat. 

‘Every major scale, when its third and sixth are 
depressed by the chromatic semitone, becomes a 
minor scale on the same key note, and will be 
called the tonic minor. 

* But, as the signature requires that the essential 
sharp seventh should not be inserted at the clef, 
the tonic minor must have in its signature another 
flat, making in all three flats more, or three sharps 
less, than the major scale of the same key note. 

’ That change which arises from the perform- 
ance of the same melody ina higher or lower 
pitch, is called transposition, 
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‘very melotly in a major scale may be trans- 


posed into. any other major scale, by altering the 


signature according to the pitch of the new 
‘tonic. 
“every minor melody. . When, however, any 
tune is performed in the relative, or in the tonic 
minor, which tune was originally major, such 
change is not called transposition, but variation. 

When, in the course of a melody, the tonic is 
changed, and the original scale altered, by the 
introduction of a new sharp or flat, such change 
is called modulation. — This will be further ex 
plained in treating of harmony. 

Every scale has two others immediately con- 
mected with 1t; one on the fifth above, which 
adds a new sharp to the signature; the other on 
the fifth below (or fourth above), which adds a 
new flat to the.signature. These two scales are 
called attendant keys; an epithet given them by 
Dr. Boyce, in; his manuscripts. 

As every major key has a relative minor, and 
as this relative minor has its two attendant keys, 
hence arise, from every signature, six scales, 
nearly connected with each other: three with 
major thirds, and three with minor thirds. 

Of these, two are principal, viz. the major and 
minor of the signature itself; and feur are sub- 
ordinate, viz. the epee ey keys, both of the 
major end of the minor: these require another 
sharp or flat, to comple ste their scales, when a 
modulation occurs. 

Thus, in the major scale of C, its attendant 
scales are..G (its fifth), with one sharp, and F (its 
fourth), with one flat; to which are annexed the 
relative minor A, and its two attendant scales, 
wiz. E minor with one sharp, and D minor with 
one flat. 

The same arrangement takes place in every 
key; and it is necessary to observe, that when 
the minor key is first taken, the major key of the 
same signature is called the relative major, and is 
found on the minor third above the original 
minor key-note. 


Chap. VimOf the Qualities of the Notes which com- 
pose the Scale. 


Every one of thaseven notes which form the 
scale of any key, major or minor, has an effect 
peculiar to itself: from this effect they derive 
particular names, which are these. 

I. The tonic, or key-note, before described is 
that chief sound upon which all regular melo- 
\ dies depend, and with which they all terminate. 
All its octaves, above or below, are called by the 
same name, 

II. The dominant, or fitth above the key-note, 
is that sOund which, from its immediate con- 
nexion with the tonic, is said to govern it; that 
is, to require the tonic to be heard after it, ‘at the 
final perfect cadence in the base. 

lll. The subdominant, or fifth below the key- 
note, is also a species of governing note, as it re- 
quires the tonic to be heard after it in the plagal 
cadence, It is the fourth in the regular ascend- 
ing scale of seven notes, and is a tone below the 
dominant ; F but the term arises from its relation 
to the tonic, as the fifth below. 

These three principal sounds, the tonic, domi- 

nant, and subdominant, are the radical parts of 
every scale ; of the minor, as well as of the major. 
All melodies whatever are derived from these 
sounds, aud are wholly dependent upon them. 

1V. The léading note, or sharp seventh of the 
scale, is called, in Gerniany; the subsemitone of 


The same alteration may take place in 


the mode. This is always the major third above 
the dominant, and therefore, in the minor scales, 
requires an accidental sharp or natural, when- 
ever it occurs. 

V. The mediant, or middie note between RS 
tonic and dominant ascending, varies according ’ 
to the mode; being the greater third in the ma- 
jor scale, snd the less third in the minor scale. 

VI. The submediant or middle note between 
the tonic and subdominant descending, varies also 
according to the made, being the greater sixth in 
the major scale, and the lesser sixth in the minor 
scale. 

VII. The supertonic, or second above the key- 
note, has seldom been distinguished in England 
by this or any other appellation. In theory it is 
considered as a variable sound, being a comma’ 
higher in the major scale than when the mode 
changes to the relative minor. 

The leading note and the subdpuniaen® are e the 
two characteristic sounds, by one of which every 
scale, whether major or minor, is known, and its’ 
tonic immediately ascertained. 

‘Thus, in sharp signatures, the leading note is a 
species of anova which points invariably to the 
next degree above, as its major tonic: this is al- 
ways the last sharp in the major mede, 

In flat signatures, the subdominant is also a spe~ 
cies of index, which points to the fourth degree’ 
below, as its major tonic: this is always. the ‘last 
flat in the major mode. 

In theyminor modes whose signatures have less 
than four sharps or four flats, the subdominant,’ 
being always Gne of the natural notes, is not ap- 
parently a characteristic of the key ; and there- 
fore, in those modes, the leading note is the only 
certain index from which the key-note is to be 
found. 

The great importance of these two notes ap- 
pears evident, when, in occasional modulation, 
the new key is required to be found by their 
assistance. In all flat signatures (F major, B flat 

major, E flat major, &c.) the leading note isa 
natural ; and this is the sharp seventh of the 
key. ; 

{In the sharp signatures, on the contrary, the 
subdominant is distinguished by a natural, and 
requires, in modulation, the alteration of the 
sharp in the signature. 

Hence it appears, that whenever the charac- 
teristic note of the new key is marked by a natural 
that natural always has the effect of a sharp, or 
of a fat; ofa sharp, when it isa leading note 5 ; 
of a flat, WHER it isa subdominant. 

In the music of Corelli, Geminiani, Handel, 
&c. the general rules of finding the tonic, either in 
the major mode, by the characteristic notes of the’ 
signature, or in the minor mode, by the leading 
note accidentally inserted, are not always suffi” 
cient. 

When, instead of the complete series of sharps’ 
or flats of the signature, the last sharp or flat is, 
suppressed, and inserted accidentally when re- 
quisite (like the leading note of the minor mode), 
such deviation from the usual ‘method of notation 
will, in this work, be termed the ancient sap, 
ture. 

~'Thus, in the seventh and twelfth sonatas (or 

violin solos) of Corelli, opera quinta, the signa 
tures appear to be either C major, or A, its rela- 
tive minor ; but the accidental notes, C sharp and 
B flat, shew that the real key is D minor, and that 
thé B flat, which is used in the modern signature, 
is omitted at the clef. “> * = as ae 
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__ Examples of the ancient signature of D minor 
may also be found inthe third and fifth concertos 
of Geminiani, opera seconda, and in the fourth 
concerto of opera terza. For instance, the first 
movement of his third concerto begin thus :+ 


“™~ AN 
Gesetesa Soa 


Here the key is known to be D, by the accidental 
C sharp, and to be also D minor, by the natural 
F, which remains unaltered, as in the signa- 
ture, 

The same ancient method of notation is some- 
times found in the key of G major, where the 
sharp of the leading note P, is inserted acci- 
dentaily when requisite; as in the following ex- 
ample from the first chorus of Handel’s Oratorio 
of Saul, How excellent thy name, O Lord. One 
of the intermediate movements commences thus: 


= The ins “ep ired st thee, O Lord.”) 
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Here the ag is ges to be a the sharp be- 
fore the F, which is used in the second treble as a 
third below the A; and the B natural of the clef 
shews it to be G major. 


Part Ul sila a ebicryee no 
Chap. I.—Of the Triad. 


Two or more melodies, heard at the same time, 
form harmony ; and the ‘ifferent combinations of 
notes in harmony are termed chords, 

The union of: any sound with its third (major 
or minor) and its perfect fifth, forms the harmonic 
triad, or common chord. 

This is termed the major cr minor triad, ac- 
eording to the nature of its third. 

When the octave of the lowest note is added, 
four sounds are heard in the harmony. 

There are also, besides these two consonant 
triads, two ianaye triads; one diatonic, the 
other chromatic. 

I. The diatonic dissonant triad, or diminished 
triad of the Germans (8, D, F) consists of two 
minor thirds. | 

Il. The chromatic dissonant triad, or super- 
fluous triad of the chromatic.scale (C, E, G sharp), 
eonsists of two major thirds. 

The consonant triads are formed of the two 
dissimilar thirds, major and minor, united; the 
dissonant triads are formed of two similar thirds, 
both minor or both major. 

In the natural diatonic scale there are six 
eonsonant triads ; three major and three minor. 


All themajor triads become minor, by flatten-~ 


the minor triads 
thirds ; 


ing their thirds; and ail 
become major, by sharpening their 


thus, 
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The Miashic dissonant triad has (by licence) 
its third sometimes flattened and sometimes 
sharpened; and thus are formed two altered 
triads, which are very seldom used. 

These altered triads consist of a major and 
an extreme fl. third, and are consequently both 
ehromatic. 


‘ee 


The prime, @r lowest note of the triad, wag 
called by Rameau its fundamental base. — In this 
work, the term radical base, or simply the ate 
will be adopted. 

The roots of the two consonant: triads are 
easily understood, as every radical base must have 
a perfect fifth; but the roots of the two dissonant 
triads and of the two altered triads cannot be ex- 
plained till the nature of discords is known. : 

When the three sounds of the triad are taken 
as an accompaniment, and the root remains 
in the: base, the chord assumes three different 
positions, 

The first position is that of 3d, 5th, and 8th, 

The second, of 5th, 8th, and 3d. 

The third, of 8th, 3d, and 5th. 

It must be abner ved. that the second position, 
in reality, consists of the fifth, eighth, and tenth, 
and the third position, of the eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth of the root; but, as the tenth and twellth 
are octaves of the third and fifth, and as they are 
represented by the same letters, they are also 
called by the names of third and fifth, whatever 
may be their distances above the rvot. 

When the lowest note, instead of being the 
root, is the third or the fifth of the triad, such 
change | is termed inversion, . 

The inversions of the triad differ from its posi- 
tions; as the former relate to the whole har- 
mony, including the base, and the latter to the 
accompaniment alone, independent of the base, 
Hence every triad has three positions, but only 
two inversions ; for, when the root isin the base, 
the chord is called direct, whatever may be the 
positions of the accompaniment. 

I. The chord of the sixth, is the first inversion 
of the triad, when the base note becomes the 
third of the harmony, instead of the root. This 
chord, in the figures of thorough base, is expressed 
by a6; to which also belongs the third of the 
Jowest note (or fifth of the Toot) ; ; and, in the 
practice of counterpoint, the octave of the lowest 
note is either omitted, or, if four parts are requi- 
site, the sixth or the sithird may be doubled. 

The same arrangement takes piace in the minor 
triad, and its first mversion: in the first inversion 
of the diatonic triad, B, D, F, however, the sixth 
is never doubled, but the octave preferred, when 
four parts are requisite. 


A stroke through the figure six, thus & , elevates. 
the sixth note from the base, a chromatic semi- 


tone, and when used on a minor sixth, makes it. 


the first inversion of the dissonant triad. 

When the same mark occurs on a major sixth, 
it makes it the first inversion of the altered 
triad. 

These two chords, which are of great import- 
ance, will be hereafter distinguished by the names 
of the sharp sixth and of the extreme sharp 
sixth; the first always accompanied by a minor, 
and the second by a major third. 

i]. ‘The chord of the fourth and sixth, is the. 
second inversion of the triad, when the base note 
is the fifth of the harmony, instead of the roct. 
It is expressed, in thorough base, by a 4 under a 
6, and, in four parts, the three positions of the 
triad are used as its accompaniment without any: 

regard (as in the chord of.the sixth) to the omis- 
sion of one note, or the doubling of another. 

Before the harmonical succession of triads 
can be rightly understood, it is necessary to 
explain the different motions of the parts which 
constitute harmony. Two of these are essen~ — 
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~ that, vig: the direct motion and the contrary 
motion. 

In the direct motion, the parts move the same 
way, ascending or descending. 


—s—e—2— Es 
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In the contrary motion, one part rises, while 
the other falls. 


By the knowledge of these two motions, the 
power of avoiding many harmonical irregularities 
may be obtained, and the following rules of har- 
mony correctly observed. : 

I. All consecutive octaves and fifths must be 
avoided in the direct motion. 

Ii. All unnecessary skips are to be avoided, and 
all the chords are to be taken as closely and as 
much connected as possible. 

Il]. All false relations (such as the extreme 
sharp second, &c.) are disallowed, unless for the 
expression of some particular effect. 

iV. All irregular motions of the parts in 
harmony are to be avoided. Every major or sharp 
interval ought to ascend, and every minor or flat 
interval ought to descend; that is to say, the part 
in which those intervals are found in combination, 
is to rise after the sharp, and to fall after the flat. 
This rule, however, is always subordinate to that 
of avoiding octaves or-fifths, and is not regarded 
when the melody is to produce an effect opposite 
to therule. The internal parts of harmony, how- 
ever, are to be regulated by these observations. 

Of karmonical progressions.—-The term progres- 
sion will be used, in this work, in contradistine- 
tion to the term modulation, to signify that suc- 


cession of triads or perfect chords, which, by ° 


being confined to the scale of the original key, 
only admits the tonic and its two attendant har- 
monies, occasionally interspersed with the relative 
tonic and the two harmonies attending on that 
scale; whether the original mode be major or 
minor. 

Although a change into the relative scale im- 
plies a partial modulation, yet in all cases, where 
the new scale remains undecided, by the omission 
of the leading note, and the original tonic still 
continues a predominant sound, the term progres- 
sion will be retained. 

As the scale consists of seven different notes, it 
is evident that two triads, which only contain five 
notes (one note being common to both), can- 
not decide the key. 

lf, however, three different chords are taken, 
the key may be decided: this is performed by 
the progression of tonic, subdominant, and do- 
minant, 

. Thus, in the tonic harmony, are 
found the 3d andthe 5th i 

In the subdominant, the 4th and 

6th , A the 

And in the dominant, the 2d and 7th 

The major mede, with its relative minor, and 
the four attendant harmonies, may be thus ar- 
ranged : 


Tonic. Domt. Subdt. Rel. Min. Its Dt. Its Subdt. 


The minor mode, with its relative major, and 


the four attendant hatmonies, may be this ars 
ranged: p 
Tonic. Domt. Subdt. Rel. Maj. Its Subdt. Its Dt, 


The motions of the radical bases or roots of 
these chords, are réducible to six, divided into 
three classes. 

I. The dominant motion, or ascent of the 4th’ 
or fifth. 

Il. The mediant motion, or ascent of the 3d or 
6th. é 

HI. The gradual motion, or ascent of the 2d 
or 7th. 

These may, of course, be inverted, and become 
the same descending, 

Of these motions, the dominant and the me- 
diant are regular, having a sound common to 
both chords; but the gradual is irregular, as the 
chords have no connexion with each other. 


Chap. Il. — Of the dominant Seventh, its Inversions, 
Resalution, and of Modulation. 


When a minor seventh is joined to the major 
triad, a chord of four different sounds is formed, 
and, as this only occurs when the fifth of the key 
is the base. note, the harmony is called the domi- 
nant seventh. 
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The note which forms the discord in this hare 
mony, is the subdominant or fourth of the scale ; 
and, being a minor interval, requires the part im 
which it is heard, to descend one degree. 

In the major mode, this descent is a semitone. 

fn the minor mode, the E becomes flat, and the 
descent is consequently that of a tone. 

The major third of the dominant, which is also 
the sharp seventh or leading note of the scale, 
must ascend. Thus, in the major scale, the two 
characteristic notes are united, and form, between 
themselves, the interval of the flat fifth, of which 
the root is the dominant. 

The dominant seventh is used, Jike all other 
discords either by transition, addition, or suspen- 
sion; and must in all cases be resolved, that is, 
taken away, by the descent of the part in which 
it is found. As a passing or added note, it is em< 
ployed without preparation ; thus, 

I. By Transition. Il. By Addition. 
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But, as a suspended note, it must be pre- 
pared, that is, heard in the preceding harmony ; 
thus, ‘3 


om 


(Sea 


In this instance, the F prepares the seventh ir 
the first harmony ; is heard as a discord in the 
second, and resolves, by descending to E, in the 
third. , 
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There are several other sevenths, used in har- 
mony, upon the different triads of the scale 
(whether consonant or dissonant), in both modes. 
These sevenths, although not exactly chords of 
the dominant, are nevertheless used in its place, 
to avoid modulation. They also preserve a uni- 
form motion in the progression of their roots, and, 
at the same time, produce a melody, descend- 
ing by. degrees, in the original keys These 
are, 

I, The minor sevenths with minor thirds, 
on the triads of A, D, and E, which belong to 
A minor. , ) 

Il. The major sevenths with major thirds, on 
the triads of C and F, which belong to C 
major. These are often found in passages of 
transition. 

III. The minor seventh with the flat fifth, 
upon B. 

IV. The extreme flat seventh, upon G sharp 
in A minor, formed of three minor thirds. 

The seventh, consisting of four sounds, ad- 
mits of four different positions. 

The first position is that of 3d, 5th, 7th, and 
Sth. 

The second, of 5th, 7th, 8th, and 3d. 

The third, of 7th, 8th, 3d, and 5th. 

The fourth, of 8th, 3d, 5th, and 7th. 

These positions, like those of the triad, contain 
the tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth of the root, 
when the third, fifth, and seventh, are taken above 
the octave. 

This harmony, which consists of four different 
sounds, has, consequently, three inversions, be- 
sides its direct form of 3d, 5th, and 7th, just 
described. 

I. The chord of the fifth and sixth is the first 
inversion of the dominant seventh, when the 
lowest note becomes the-third of the root. In 
thorough base it is expressed by a 5 under a 6 
(to which the third is understood), and, in prac- 
tice, the octave of the base note is omitted, 
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Il. The chord of the third and fourth is the 


second inversion of this harmony, when the lowest | 


note becomes the fifth of the root. It ought, ac- 
cording to its derivation, to be expressed by a 3 

-under a 4 (te which the sixth is understood); 
but, as the fourth (or proper root of the harmony) 
is not pleasing to the ear, it is usually omitted. 
Thus, the chord appears as a simple sixth, and 
also as the first inversion of the diatonic dissonant 
triad, D, F, B. 

III, The chord of the second and fourth is the 
third inversion of this harmony, when the lowest 
note becomes the discord, and the triad com- 
mences on the next degree above. It is expressed 
by a 2 under a 4(to which the 6th is understood), 
sometimes by a 2 alone. 

The descent of the part in which the dominant 
seventh is found, is called its resolution; and, as 
before observed, that descent is either a tone or a 
semitone, according te the mode, 
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This resolution of the seventh occasions two 
apparent irregularities, viz. 

I. The four sounds of the dominant, followed 
by the three of the triad ; in which-the last har- 
mony is weakened by two parts becoming upi- 
son. 

If. The omission of the fifth in the tonic triad, 
when the antecedent dominant is taken without 
the octave to the base. 

When, however, instead of the octave, the fifth 
or third of the dominant itself is omitted, the sub- 
sequent triad can be taken complete. 

Two classes of instances occur, when this ge- 
neral rule of resolving the seventh by the descent 
of the melody is apparently neglected. 

I. When, by licence, the base itself takes the 
resolution ; 


Thus, instead of 
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li. When, after the third inversion, the base, 
instead of descending a semitone, descends a 
fourth to the tonic, and another part takes the re+ 
solutien ; 


Thus, 
Gass ——— 


instead of eh 
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Not only the positions of the dominant seventh 
may be changed, but the inversions aiso may 
succeed each other, previous to its resolution, 
Great care however must be taken, in the ar- 
rangement of the parts, to prevent transgressing 
the ‘ales before given. 

I. The first inversion, or chord of the fifth and 
sixth, resolves hy the base ascending a semitone. 

II. The second, or chord of third and fourth, re- 
solves by the base descending a tone. 

Ill. The third, or chord of second and fourth, 
resolves by the base descending a semitone. - 

The other sevenths when used in sequences, 
have similar inversions; and the same method 
of resolution is geaerally applicable to tiem 
all. 

, As all changes of key are known decidedly by 
the use of the dominant seventh, the different 


. modulations from both~scales wh be now ex- 


plained, 

Modulation from the major scale.—-I. To the 
scale of its subdominant. The priacipal, and most. 
siinple change of key, is that which, by adding 
a mimor seventh to the tonic, makes it a new do. 
minant; and henee the subdominant becomes a 
new tonic. This modulation being continued, 
forms a circle of descending fifths, or ascending 
fourths, 

{I. To the scale of its dominant. The second 
change is that which, by retaining the octave of 
the tonic itself, asa seventh, and by making the 
base ascend a tone in gradation, descends from 
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the supertonic to the eriginal dominant. This 
modulation being continued, forms a circle of de- 
scending fifths, or ascending fourths. 

These two modulations are in continual use; 
the last, or dominant change, in the former part 
of a movement; and the first, or subdominant 
change, towards the conclusion, to restore the 
original tonic. The ‘subdominant modulation 
only requires two roots, but that of the dominant 
requires three, 

Iff. To the scale of the submediant or relative 
minor. The third change is that in which the 
base rises from the tonic to the mediant; and, 
making that a new dominant, by the addition of 
the seventh, descends to the relative minor 
tonic, 

A.similar modulation being continued, forms a 
circle of keys, in which the major and relative 
minor succeed each other alternately. 

This modulation requires four roots, previous 
to the alteration of its signature ; but the sudden 
addition of the seventh (especially after the minor 
tonic), is rather harsh and unexpected. 

IV. To the scale ‘of the mediant, or relative 
minor of the dominant. The fourth change is 
that which, through a previous modulation into 
the dominant, makes the original mediant a 
tonic. ' 

V. To the scale of the supertonic, or relative 
minor of the subdominant. The fifth change is 
that which, by making the submediant a domi- 
nant, forms a new scale on the supertonic. 

Modulation from the minor scale-—-I. To the 
scale of its subdominant. The principal change, 
like that in the major mode, is made by adding a 
seventh to the tonic, and sharpening its third, to 
form a new dominant. 

If. To the scale of its dominant. ‘The second 
change requires-an additional harmony (bor- 
rowed from the sequence of sevenths) to alter its 
signature, previous to the use of the new dominant. 

Ill. To the scale of its mediant or relative 
major. The third change is made by the reversed 
gradation, or the descent of a tone. 

IV. To the scale of its submediant. ‘Fhe 
fourth change adds a seventh to the mediant, as 
in the minor modulation before given, 

V. To the scale of its seventh. The fifth 
change, which is very unusual, is made from the 
original subdominant with a major third. 

Modulations are continually formed from one 
scale to another, by means of tonic harmonies 
alone ; but, in those instances, it is proper to in- 
troduce the new dominant as soon as possible, to 
decide the key; otherwise, the equivocal effect 
before adduced would frequently occur. 


Chap. [L1.—_Of Discords. 


Discords are used in harmony, either by tran- 


gition, suspension, syncopation, or addition. 

. Discords of transition.—Any note which passes 
by one degree between the other notes of the 
triad, forms a discord of transition, and, if found 
on the weak part of the measure, is termed a pass- 
ing note. 

_ The notes of irregular transition are found on 
the strong parts of the measure, and are called 
by the Germans changing notes. 

Ta the following example, a particular instance 
of irregular transition occurs. 


( Overture to the Messia. } 


The last note but one (viz, the F sharp) is here 
taken as a discord by irregular transition, which 
the radical base placed below demonstrates. 

In modern music, all the discords of transition 

may be reduced to appoggiaturas or after-notes. 
_ When the notes of transition are prolonged, 
they appear as integral parts ofthe harmony, and 
are sometimes marked with the figures of thorough 
base. | 

Discords of suspension —I. Of the fourth. The 
fourth, accompanied with the fifth, and eighth, is 
an appoggiatura, continued in the place of the 
third, on the strong part of the measure. It is 
generally prepared, and is resolved by descending 
one degree. 

It has two inversions, viz. the second and fifth, 
which suspends the sixth and the fourth, and 
seventh, which suspends the fourth and sixth, the 
two inversions of the triad. ; 

HI. Of the ninth.—The ninth, accompanied 
with the third and fifth, is an appoggiatura, con- 
tinued in the place of the eighth. I[tis, like the 
fourth, generally prepared, and always resolved, 

The chord of the ninth has two inversions; one 
figured with a seventh, followed by its resolution 
the sixth, on the third of the root; the other 
figured as fifth and sixth, on the fifth of the 
root. 

The following tonic pedal or organ-point is 
a very important study for the chords of sus- 
pension. 


(“ O the pleasures of the plains”). 


Radical Base. 


III. Of the appoggiaturas of suspension. Al- 
though every note of suspension may be reduced 
to an appoggiatura, yet, in modern music, some 
notes are more particularly used as such thar 
others, and differ from those just described by 
greater freedom in their resolution, 

Any part of the dominant seventh may be re- 
tained on the tonic base, and afterward proceed 
according to its proper motion, 

The ninth also may resolve by ascending into 
the tenth, and the sharp seventh (or leading note) 
‘must resolve by ascending into the eighth, 


MUSIC. 


In this ascending resolution of the dominant the subdominant may have its own sixth (of sus 
geventh, the figure of the suspended ninth often pertonic of the scale) added to its triad. 
becomes a second. 

In diatonic sequences, as will be shewn here- (A) (A) 
after, every note of the scale may bear singte or ae . 
double suspensions. 

All these notes are nothing more than the re- 


one 
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tardation or retention of a sound, longer than the 
duration of its own root, upon a new radical 
‘base. 


IV. Of anticipation, &c.—When a note is — 
diminished by half its value, and the following de-+ matccns 25 68 La eee 
gree employed to fill up its time upon the former Sixth added for the ecto 
base, such change is termed anticipation. These $ 
anticipated notes are considered wholly as relating “ 
to melody, and are not noticed by the figures of spiteni 


thorough base. | 
The postpositions df Dr. Pepusch_ are in reality (=== =6- re ar sian =f 


nothing more than irregular suspensions, being the 
reverse of the anticipation, and used in the fol+ 


Jowing manner : oe eee =i 
os J ='¢ e R , a 


Sixth added for the harmony: 


oes Gay cae a 


i” ee 
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The fifth and sixth on the subdominant may bé 
prepared by the tonic, by the swpiecioot, or by 


Many other chords of susperision may be the dominant, as radical bases. 
formed, by combining all the preceding in different This discord thay resolve two ways, viz. ‘into 
ways. Hence arise the second and third, the the tonic (on its second inversion), or into the 
sixth and ninth, &c. &c.; which miay be found in dominant harmony. ie 
Kimnberger, Kollmann, Shield, r a When this harmony appears in the form of a 
The discords of sync opation obly differ from seventh on the supertonic, it frequently constitutes 
those of suspension by constituting part of the part of the diatonic sequerice of sevenths, and, as 
radical harmony, add by not being merely appog- such, may be accounted radical, like the dimi- 
giaturas, nished triad of Kirnbetger. 
The diatonic sequence of sevenths is one of Ramean estimates the root of this harmony by 


the principal passage in which these discords are its resolution, calling it D when followed by G, 
ased. and F when followed. by C. Heck considers it as a 


bres VaR 3 compound of both the harmonie$ of Dand F. Dr. 
farm Gre eb eres oor Boyce (in his MSS. ), and with him Dr. Calcote 
| = Ee = == =t thinks, that the root is decided by the scale of the 
4 2 pa a — nan a: we oo 1 —18F key in which it is secre thus, 


) : ar : if = - = cumias 


The German authors, previous to the writings ih 
_-6f Kirnberger (1774), seem to have classed the } Mi ae Naty 
discords of suspension with thdse of syneopation ; lees Ay Ses ne 
but his arrangement of chords, into essential and & Seal Fe 
accidental; establishes that difference between ae 
Som each ig here adopted. Din A — Fi in c Major. 
‘When any discord which has not been re in 
the preceding harmony is united to the perfect + Koch, in his Lexicon (art. Verbindungs Accord), 
triad, it is termed in this work a discord of addi- has placed his accidental harmonies in a different 
tion. point of view. He considers them as connecting 
The discords of addition are the seventh, the chords, and seems to agree with Kimberger, who 
hinth, both on the dominant ; and the sixth on asserts that; by a species of transition, the har- 
the subdominant } these are particularly useful in mony of the triad is thus united to another of its 
distinguishing those two harmonies from that of jpversions. saa 
the tonic. II, Oftheadded ninth. When to the chord of 
I, Of the added seventh. “The whole second the dominant seventh the ninth is also joined, a 
chapter of this part relates to the dominant ¢hord of five sounds is formed. It rises from the 
Seventh, root by regular thirds, in the following manner: 
IL. Of the added sixth. As the dominant har- 
thony is distinguished from that of the tonic by 


“its added seventh, so the shbdominant is distin- ———9-5~ Fd ERS SARAT 2 wh i STO 

ey from the tonic, and froin the dominant, by Sees isees a CNA RI lid = 
ts added sixth, ah SWE eS PS na fe & 
‘Whenever the melody of a single par t (as at A ‘9 -G- er 

orthe maa of ‘the whole (a3 at 2), i apie it, Tn C Major, in A Minor. 
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This. harmony being generally used in four 
parts, the radical base is commonly omitted 5 for 
the leading note is always sufficiently powerful to 
guide the ear to its proper root. In this form the , 
two chords have been already described. 

The added ninth of the dominant is really the 
submediant of the scale, or sixth from the tonic ; 
it is consequently major in the major mode, and 
Minor in the minor mode. Thus, although there 
is but one added seventh, there are two added 
ninths. : 

The omission of the root forms a chord of the 
seventh on the leading note, which may be known 
from the other sevenths (either of the sequence 
or of suspension) by its resblution into the tonic. 
It may sometimes be prepared, but is generally 
used without preparation. 

None of the inversions of this seventh are em- 
ployed in the major scale, but all are used in tha 
of the minor, 

This chord has been considered as a combina- 
tion of the dominant and subdominant harmonies, 
since it contains the B and D of the former, and 
the A and F of the latter, while the resolution of 


DD) and F falls on the same note. 


Dominant. 


me ee ee 


Subdominant. Union o. 
both. 


It is observable, that the above combination of 
sounds: includes every note of the scale, excepting 
the three notes of the triad on the tonic, and that it 
also decides the mode of the scale, since the sixth 
or submediant is patt of the chord of the subdomi- 
nant, which is major or minor, according to the 
key. 
The same chord in the minor mode consists of 
three minor thirds ; and its extreme notes are the 
sharp seventh and minor sixth of the scale. It is 
of such great importance in modern music, that it 
is termed the diminished seventh, or equivocal 
chord. In the resolution of its parts, it conforms to 
that of the major chord in the last example. 

The radical base of this chord may be found in 
extreme modulations by two methods. 

I. By the major third below the last sharp. 

II. By the semitone below the last flat. 

When naturals occur, the observations concern- 
ing them must be strictly regarded. 

This chord’ is not only considered as a direct 
harmony, but all its three inversions are occa- 
sionally employed. 

In those keys where the clef does not agree with 
the modulation, the second inversion requires a 

flat or natural under the sharp fourth. 

-. ‘These two chords of the added ninth have been 
termed chords of major and of minor substitu- 
tion; since they are considered as derived from the 

-dominant seventh, by substituting the ninth in the 
place of the eighth. 

They are. also styled chords of borrowed har- 
mony ; since the seventh and ninth are supposed 
to be derived or borrowed from the subdominant. 

All these chords are liable to have any of their 
sounds suspended on the following tonic harmony ; 
and hence arise many figured bases, too numer- 
ous to be inserted within the limits of the present 
work. 


Chap. IV.—Of Cadences: 
A cadence in harmony consists of two distinct 


chords (the last of which is generally accented), and 
is used’ to terminate the s€ctions and periods of | 
musical rhythm. 

,When the bases of both chords are the roots of 
their respective triads, the cadence is termed radi- 
cal; and, of these radical cadences, there are four 
in general use, the perfect,-imperfect, false, and 
mixt: to these may be added the plagal or church 
cadence, which is only a variation of the imper- 
fect; and the authentic, which is enly the ancient 
term for the perfect. 

I. The perfect cadence consists of the dominant 
harmony, followed by that of the tonic ; thus, 


SS 


eben Ss ee a 


In C Major. In A Minor, 


The first or leading harmony is always major. | 
Il. The imperfect cadence consists of the tonic, | 
followed by the dominant without its added se- | 
venth, and is the former eadence reversed. 1 


(ere Gah 
|= —— 


In C Major. . In A Minor. 


The second or final harmony is always major. | 

Ill. The false cadence consists of the dominant, | 
followed by the submediarit (in diatonic grada- | 
tion) taken in the place of the tonic. In the major 
mode this cadence forms the: interval of a tone 5 | 
in the minor mode, only a semitone; and it is 
used instead of the perfect cadence, from which it | 
is derived. 


‘In C Major. In A Minor. 

IV. The mixt cadence is the direct gradation of | 
the subdominant to the dominant, and is used in- | 
stead of the imperfect cadence, from which it is 


erive = ee j 


In C Major. In A Minor. 


The plagal cadence only differs from the imper- | 
fect as to its place in the scale, being the progres- 
sion of the subdominant tothe tonic. This is used | 
as a final cadence in church music, particularly in | 
the Hallelujah Chorus, Messiah, and in the Core- | 
nation Anthem, Zadoc the Priest. 


MUSIC. 
ae A Uits 6, ona gradual progression of the diatonic scale. 
oa: Sees =e It is derived from the mediant progression. 
eee en * In this, and the following examples, the directs, 
it shew the radical base. ee) 
= | 


In C Major. In A Minor. 


The final chord of this ‘is always major. 

The authentic cadence is the same as the per- 
fect, and is only so termed in contradistinction to 
the plagal. 

When the leading harmony of any cadence is not 
radical, but inverted, the cadence is, in this work, 
termed medial, and is used to express an incom- 
plete close. 

I. Cadence of the leading note.—This is the first 
‘inversion of the dominant, and is used instead of 
the perfect cadence. 

- II. Cadence of the sharp sixth.—This is the 
second inversion of the dominant, and is some- 
times used as a final cadence on the tonic, as in 
Non Nobis Domine; but more generally on the 
sixth of the descending scale, when it commonly 
bears a suspended seventh. 

III. Cadence of the major or minor sixth. 
This is the first inversion of the mixt cadence, and 
is chiefly used in the minor mode. It is also liable 
to the antecedent suspension of the seventh. 

These cadences may also become protracted by 
using other harmonies on the dominant. Thus is 
formed what Dr. Pepusch calls the grand ca- 
dence. 


This sequence, like that of sevenths, admits of 
the leading note as a temporary root; and it 
seems to have been for the sake of elucidating these 
passages, that Kimberger and Kollmann have ad- 
mitted the diminished triad among the consonant 
harmonies. 

Tl. Of inverted seyuences.—The principal inverted 
sequences are those derived from the sequence of 
sevenths; and, of these, the most usual is that of a 
4, followed by a 6 on the gradual descending pro- 
gression of the scale. 

It is not unusual, in the first inversion of the 
sequence of sevenths (that of the fifth and sixth), 


f : ae - leave every other harmony as a simple triad, in 
| | be -~e-G e the following manner: 
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-'To these may be added those deceptive cadences, | rys- fears ata a d 
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Any similar succession of chords in the same A oy 
scale, ascending or descending diatonically, is, in al ak) Lae Wal MEP LPNE DST SRR 
. } Cee? se ITT pn ate ne 
this work, termed a sequence. 1 Se we aie p—|—— tS pee 


All sequences are particularly distinguished by 
the irregularity of making the leading note a tem- 


porary root, to avoid modulation out of the original The same series may take place ascending ; and 
scale. the effect is nearly that of the medial sequence of 
I. Of dominant sequences.—The principal de- 5 and 6 ne 


scending sequence is that of sevenths; an example V. Of compound sequences.=-Compound sequences 
of which has been already given, derived from the are those which by employing the chords of sus- 
progression of rising fourths and falling fifths in the pension, change their harmonies on the alternate 
dominant motion. base. Of these there are various kinds; one of the 

ll. Of mediant sequences.—The principal ascend- principal is that of descending thirds with altez- 
ing sequence is that known by a 9 followed by a nate ninths; thus, 


These sequences also may be doubly compound- 
ed, and then bear double suspensions. 

To these may be added the partial sequences of 
two similar harmonies, frequently found in Han- 
del, &e.; thus, 


4 6 6 4 4 6 
5 5 sae 22 
am fan a oes ox Sa mrs dam 
(GEES SERRE feet 


_ VI. Of irregular sequences.—It is not unusual to 

find an ascending scale accompanied with 7 and 

, : 9 8 

6, with 9 and 8, or with their compounds y and 6. 

> 

which form irregular sequences. These chords be- 
long regularly to a descending series. 
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In these sequences the unaccented harmony 
must be divided in half, after the resolution of the 
discord, to prepare the following one, asin the an- 
tecedent examples; the 7th is then prepared by the 
8th, and the 9th by the 10th. There are many 
other kinds of sequences, but the preceding ex. 
amples will suffice in this place, 


Chap. VE.—Of Licences. 


Of pedal harmonies.—When the dominant har- 
Mony is taken unprepared upon the tonic base as a 
holding note, whether preceded by the tonic or by 
the subdominant harmony, the passage is termed a 
tonic pedal note or organ point. 
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In the chord of 4 the dominant note itself is 
2, 
generally omitted, for reasons before given; and 
the chord appears (independent of the holding 
base) like that of the sharp sixth on the super- 
tonic, - 


MU 


SIC, 


Also when any chords, or sequences, are take _ 
upon the dominant base, as a holding note, a simi- 
lar passage is formed ; and the base then also bee 
comes a dominant pedal note or organ point. 

Not only the simple dominant, but its com- 
pound derivative, the added ninth, may be'taken — 
ona tonic pedal. Hence arises the chord of the | 
sixth and seventh, or the thirteenth of Marpurg. 
This is used in the minor mode on the tonic, and 
sometimes, by extreme licence, on the dominant. 

Not only these, but any other chords, whether 
of suspension, sequence, &c. &c. may ‘be taken 
on the tonic, or the dominant, as a pedal base ; 
and some instances occur, in which these sounds 
may be retained in a superior part. | 

Of the extreme sharp sisth—When, upon the 
first inversion of the mixt cadence, the sixth of the 
submediant (or fourth of the scale) is accidentally 
sharpened, the chord of the extreme sharp sixth 
is formed. 


By this alteration of the fourth, the species of 
cadence is changed, from the first inversion of the 
mixt to the second inversion of the perfect; and 
it is considered asa licence, because the root bears 
a flat fifth, while at the same time the third con- 
tinues major. 3 

The radical base, therefore, of the extreme 
sharp sixth, is the supertonic of the key; and its 
fifth is allowed to be defective, that the original 
minor mode may not be totally destroyed. 

When to the simple combination of the Italian 
sixth the root itself is annexed, a chord of third, 
fourth, and sixth is formed ; and, as this harmony 
is only found in the theory of Rameau, it may be 
properly termed the French sixth. _ ! 
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A harmony still more remote, but extremely 
powerful, is formed upon this chord, by inserting 
the added ninth on the root, as a supposed domi- 
nant to the real one. 

This occuss with great effect in the writings of 
Graun, &c. and therefore may be called the Gere 


man sixth, 
esr = Peat em «eee 
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Tt requires, however, 
and fifth on the déminant base (as a new 
and sixth), to prevent the consecu tive fifths. 

OF partal modulation.-W henever the dominant 
and tonic of a new key are employed without the 
subdominant harmony, such change constitutes & 
partial modulation. ° 

One change of this kind arises when the seventh 
of the major mode is flattened, and the modula- 
tion returns again through the leading note to the 
tonic; thus, 


a continuation of its third 
fourth 


9 ib 


Another change towards the dominant is al 
frequently used; thus, 


Many other changes occur, to the relative minor 
for submediant), to the mediant, to the superto- 
nic, &c. some 
gic of the lest forty years. 

Of the rule of the octave.—It may at first sight 
-appear singular to class this celebrated progression 
among musical licences; but, as the descending 
scale equally includes a partial modulation, and re- 
jects the original subdominant harmony, so essene 
‘tial to the constituent parts of the key, the pro- 
priety of the classification must appear obvious. 

When a diatonic seale in the base is accompa- 
pied with harmony aecording to this rule, the roots 
and their inversions are thus 4atermixed : 
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The remainder of the scale ecincides with that 
of the-major mode. = sim 

Although this scale is given in the above form 
by most of the theoretical writers, yet, in practical 
music, such is the prevalence of partial modula- 
tions, varied sequences, &c, that the rule is not 
often found complete. 

Of chromatic modulation.—When the chromatic 
semitones are introduced between the notes of the 
diatonic scale, chromatic modulation is formed, im 
which the key is continually, although partially, 
changing. 

As the diatonic sequence of sevenths is used to 
avoid modulation, so a chromatic sequence of se- 
venths consists of dominants alone, and the scale 
changes at every chord ; thus, 


[ aS eet et 
Saat 
87 57 47 


This sequence forms a descending chromatic 
scale. 

In a similar manner may be formed an ascend- 
ing chromatic sequence, derived from that of 5 and 
6; thus, 


L — cere migo eee afhicme wen 


This also makes a partial change at every other 
harmony. 

In modern music, a species of chromatic 
transition is employed, in which. the semi- 
tones occur, not as parts of the radical har- 
mony, but as appoggiaturas, after-notes, Or acciace 


.. caturas. 


Ascending Seale. 
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The descending scale makes a partial modulation 
into the dominant. 
In the minor mode, the inversion of the mixt 
gadence takes place, which, in modern music, is 
generally varied by the Italian sixth. 


The Directs mark the Roots of the Chords. 


<a 
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The two following examples, from the celes 
brated opera of Mozart, the Zauberfléte, are in- 
stances of chromatic appoggiaturas. © 


(‘* Wie stark its nicht’). 


The acciaccatura, or half beat, js also used with 
great effect in a terzett, from the same piece- 


(* Seyd uns zum zweytenmal’’), 


Of enharmonic modulation—The last and moet 
difficult branch of harmony is that which arises 
from the sudden change of key made by the en- 
harmonic diesis. pif | 

When any one of the sounds of the equivocal. 
chord is called by a new name, and placed on @ 
new degree, the root, scale, and signature, all: 
change at once. 


eee! 
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“Root E, Key A Minor. Root G, Key Minor. 


As this harmony consists of four sounds, each 
of which may be altered by the diesis, the two fol- 
- lowing modulations arise from the same chord. 


Root B flat, Key E flat Minor. Root C sharp, Key 
F sharp Minor, | 


opr 
_ As the chromatic octave upon keyed instru- 
* ments consists of twelve different sounds (exclu- 

sive of the diatonic eighth or replicate of the first), 
there are but three different chords, in respect of 
the keys themselves, on the key-board. These, in 
their simplest forms, ave the added ninths of D, 
A, and E, dominants of their respective minors. 


Each of these chords, by the use of the diesis, 

_ May change into three other harmonies; and thus 

an immediate step to any one of the twelve minor 
modes may be gained. 


‘These chords may also, under certain limita: 


tions, succced each other chromatically, descend- 
ing or ascending. . 
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The lastand most unusual species of enharmonic 
modulation, is that which changes the dominant 
_ Seventh into theyGerman sixth. A remarkable in- 
stance occurs in Handel’s Solomon, at the chorus, 
** Diaw the tear from hopeless love ;” thus, ; 
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_to express the words, “* full of death and wild de- 
-spair.” § yn By Rea ‘ is 

For the fourth general topic usually considered 
In treatises of music, that is rhythm, see the ar. 
ticle Ruyrum in this work. See also part ii of 
Dr. Calcott’s valuable"? usi€al.Grammar, which 
may likewise be. dvaniageously consulted, for 
many Other examples in ilitstration of the pre- 
cepts and observations here given, Those who 
wish to study the mathematical and philosophical 
theory of musical sounds are referred to Gregury’s 
Translation of Hauy’s Natural Philosophy, voli. 
p- 311-340. See also the articles Avo 1 es P 
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Base thorough, Cuorps, Generator. TARMO- 
wy, Key, &c. in their proper places’ in this dig- 
tionary, : 
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The plates numbered 116, 1117, 118, and 119, 
exhibit interesting specimens of English, Scotch, 
and German music For many highly admairable 
specimens of Welsh and Irish music we must refer 
the curious reader to the collections of Welsh and 
Irish melodies recently published. 


MU’'SICAL. a. 


mustc.) 1. Harmonious; melodious; sweet 
sounding (Milton). 2. Belonging to music 
(Addison), 


MU'SICALLY. ad: (from musical.) Hare 
moniously; with sweet sound ( Addison). 
MU’SICALNESS. s. (irom musical.) Har- 
mony. °° * 4. 
MUSICIAN. 5. (moti 
skilled in harmony ; one wh 
instruments of music (Bacon). 
MUSK. An odoriferous substance of a pe-= 
_culiar nature, secreted into a bag, situated 
near the umbilical, region of the moschus mos- 
chifer of Linnéus, a ruminating animal, re- 
sembling the antelope. (See Moscuus.) This 
bag, according to Newmanp, has no external 
opening, like that of the civet cat, whence 
musk is not to be gotten till after the death of 
the animal. ahi oe et 
In the article alluded to above, we have ob- 
served that in commerce two sorts of musk 
are distinguished, the Tonquin or Indian, and 
the Muscovy or Persian. Musk is’ either of 
a dark brown or rusty reddish colour: some- 
times clothed like“eoagulated blood. To the 
touch it is unctuous, and on drying becomes 
pulverizable. It has a bitterish savour, and ‘its 
aroma is peculiarly strong and aromatic, dise 
agreeable if too concentrated, but when largely 
~ diluted with other matters, or.greatlyextended 
-in the atmosphere, it becomes a Pp easant pers 
fume. From its aroma being remarkably dif- 
fusive and tenacious, every thing in its vicinity 
becomes thoroughly infected with it, and \re- 
tains ita long time. Water extracts two-fifths 
of it by distillation; and is greatly with its 
aroma and savour: alkohol takes up one-third 
of it, but retains little or nothing of its aroma. 
Nitric and sulphuric acids totaily dissolve it, 
the first destroying the whole, the second the 
greater part ofits aroma. = \ 
Soda extracts from it the smell of ammonia, 


» Flench, One 


performs upon 


: 2 S18 ‘A 
- when these two substances are rubbed toge- 


ther. Oils have no action upon it, Cast on 
red-hot coals, it emits the same fetid smell as 
urine. On distillation, Newmann. obtained 
the same products as from other animal sub- 
stances, viz. an empyreumatic oil, a volatile 
spirit and salt. ; 
By impregnating the waters and spirits dis- 
‘tilled from odoriferous vegetables with a mi- 
- nute poryon, of musk, their fragranee is cons. 


sidera ly. improved, »without receiving any of 
its‘own peculiar aroma, Pat § 
Musk cavy, Musx-rat. See Mus, 
MUSK CRANESBILL. « See GERANIUM 
MOSCHATUM. go oe 
Musk ox. See Bos. ty 


MU'SKET. s. (musquet, French.) 1./A 
soldier’s hand-gun (Bacon). 2, A male haw! 
of a small kind (Stekspeare). 
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(musical, French, from 
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ENGLISH MUSIC. PL. 116. 
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ENGLISH MUSIC continued. 
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Cot- tagd Vale she dwells, Listning to the Sabbath Bells. 
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Love the Sire of pleasing fears, And mindful of the past employ, 


Sorrow smiling thro’ her tears, 
Pe eS ah 


Memry bosom spring of joy. | 
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GERMAN MUSIC. 


THE CHRISTIAN PARTING ; 
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We must lose each oth 
But united still in spirit , 
Mansions we shall soon inherit 


Everl 
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Now adieu ! 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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_MUSKETY’ER. s. (from musket.) A tinct; lower six obtuser, crowded, two placed 
soldier whose weapon is his musket (Clarend.) within; tongue smooth. Twenty-eight species, 

MUSKETO’ON. s. (musqueton, French.) scattered over the globe, six of them common to 
A blunderbuss ; a short gun of a large bore. Our owncountry. In many respects the otters 


s yi f t tribe of this genus very nearly resembles the 
eae KINESS-'s. (from musk-)“The seen weesel tribe; the body in beth being long, of the 


: ! : same thickness, feet short, hair shining, claws 
Kee ee % Phen hai oe oth, immoveable; both burrow, Fi ground, and 


ut gr eae yrowl and prey by night; but the otters live 
‘There are several sorts of muslins brough q oer Ti vit Reale ional Miho surface, and 
from the East Indies, and more particu “under, feed ck n fishes, do net climb, or 
from Bengal ; such as doreas, betelles, mul- |, the 


A eas, ul- jeap with the body curved and tail stretched 
7 S, ™ cCo Z a ia , s es er 
i ign urate lone. See CULEX 


a 


out like the weesels; head larger and thicker, 
tongue strewed with soft prickles: otters have 


‘U'SROL, s. (muserole, five grinders if each jaw, on each side; weesels 
noseband of ~ have four, aye, or six. The genus may be sub- 


ote 
MUSSAINDA, in botany, a genus of the ie cee 
class pentandria, order monogynia.  Corol B. a, aA : 
funnel-form ; stigmas two, thickish ; berry _ The following species are the chief. J 
oblong, inferior ; seeds disposed in four rows. 1. M. lutra. Common or greaterotter. Short 
Three species, ‘nati s , - na <= ears, eyes placed near the nose, thick lips, and 
climbing or uptightshrubs, = —~—SS*SM@tge whiskers. Colour of the whole body deep 
vs fare aan ig 2 brown, except two small sp. on each side of the 
ee “ie is Sider cll SeEyaRS: nose nother beneath the chin: the throat 
eee BY. J peer ee ERAS As 


ash-coloured : legs short -and thick, 
ed to the body ; capable of being 

i | lants. cae ing the par 
a seaport in Edinburgh- other by a br 


ine w e body, and of perform. 
1€3, h toe connected to the 
G, 

on the frith of Forth, at the mouth o Its usual leng 
iver Esk. Here a victory was obtain 
ie English over the Scots in the reign o 
VI. Itis six miles E, of Edinburgh, 
»W. Lat. 56.0 NN. aie 


USYLMAN, a ti 


name from a famous well on the hill, which 
belonged tothe fraternity of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, in Clerkenwell; and w e 


er goes far from the shore in 
frequently gives a sort of loud 
of- to another. It is a 
and its bite dangerous; yet it is 
capa f being tamed, and made to follow its 
master like a dog, and even to fish for him, and 
to return with its prey. : 

breed in sinks and drains. 


O 


a miraculous cure for a 
neous disorde hi 


Eis = a KEES : Mr. Pennant conj 
To mould: to make mouldy (Mortis Aristotle was a Pease ee h Scies. . 
To Must. v, n. To grow mouldy, — mes 2. M. lutreola. Lesser otter. Re embling the 
MUSTA’CHES. ss. (mustaches, French.) preceding, but only one-third of its size. Feet 
‘Whiskers; hair on the upper lip (Spenser). very hairy, toes equal, mouth white ; tail dusky, 
MUSTARD, in botany. See Sin apis. broad, darker towards the end. Inhabits marshy 
MUSTELA. Otter. ay Stoat. In places in Germany, Poland, Finland, Russia, and 
zoology, a genus of the class mammalia, order | Siberia: feeds on fishes and frogs; fetid; fur 


tere. Fore-teeth, upper six, erect, acyter, dis- Valuable: caught with dogs and in traps. 


% 


w ’ 


- 


MUS TELA. 


8. M. minx. Minx. Body entirely deep 
chesnut. Inhabits North America, on the banks 
of rivers; feeds on fishes, birds, mice; some- 
times haunts farm-yards. . 

-&. M. lutris. Sea otter. Hind-feet hairy; 
tail a fourth part as long as the body. Another 
variety black, with a yellow spot under the 
throat. Nose black; upper jaw larger and 
broader than the under ;. whiskers white; irids 
hazel; ears small. erect, conic; skin thick 5 hair 
thick and long, excessively black and glossy; be- 
neath a soft down: colour sometimes varies to 
silvery : legs thick and short: toes covered with 
hair, and joined by a web: hind feet exactly like 
those of a seal, and have a membrane skirting 
the outside of the exterior toe, like that of a 
goose. Length of the body about three feet 5 of 
the tail, thirteen inches and a half: tail flat, full- 
est of hair in the middle, and sharp-pointed. 
The biggest of these animals weigh seventy or 
eighty pounds. They are found in great abun- 
dance in Bering’s island, and the Fox islands ; 
they are harmless and inoffensive creatures, most 
affectionate to their young: they will pine to 
death for the loss of them, and die on the very 
spot where they have been taken from them. 
Before the young can swim, they carry them in 
their paws, lying in the water on their backs. 
They are swift in runaing, and very sportive : 
embrace, and even kiss each other, They swith 
often on their backs, on their sides, and even in 
a perpendicular posture. They inhabit such 
shallows as abound with sea-weeds, and feed on 
lobsters, fishes, sep’, and shell-fishes. ‘hey 
breed only once a year, bring but one at a time, 
and suckle it for a year: are dull sighted, but of 
a very quick scent. fhey are hunted for their 
skins, which are of great value; and are sold to 
the Chinese for seventy or a hundred rubles a 

iece. Kach skin weighs three pounds and a 
haif. The young are reckoned such delicate 
meat. that their flesh is scarcely to be distinguished 
from that of a sueking lamb. 

5 M. vulgaris. Common weesel. Body tawny- 
brown. beneath white; tail colour of the body. 
Another variety with the body white ; tip of the 
tail with a few black hairs. Found in our own 
country 3 and inhabits the temperate and cold 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America: in Russia, 
becomes white in winter; half the size of the 
ermine; eats fishes, flesh, mice, eggs, and mush- 
- yooms, bet no other vegetables; preys by night; 
gets into the holes of mice and devours them, 
leaving the teeth only; fetid; dirty; drinks 
often; cunning; continually looks about; is 
noi easily destroyed by a cat; when terrified be- 
comes epileptic; playful when tamed; brings 
from six to eight young. 

6. M. Canadensis. Pekan. Body blackish, 
tawny; on the breast a white spot. Inhabits 
Canada; about two feet long; tail ten inches. 

7. M. foina. Martlett. Martin. Body black- 


ish; tawny ; throat and breast white; belly deep- 


brown ; feet hairy ; claws white ; length eighteen 
inches; tail ten. Inhabits most parts of southern 
Europe, and is anative of England; preys by 
night on poultry, eggs, frogs, birds, and ripe 
fruit; an enemy to cats; easily tamed when 
young ; female brings from three to seven young, 
and breeds in hollow trees. 

8, M. zebellina. Sable. Body dark-tawny; 
forehead white; throat cinereous, — 

B, Another variety snowy white. 


¢. A third variety with « collar of white 
round the neck. Resembes the martin; head 
longer; ears longer; yellow at the margin: 
mouth whiskered. Inhabits the northern parts 
of Asia and America, Siberia, Kamschatka, the 
Kurile islands: sleeps by day; preys by night 
on smaller weesels, squirrels, and hares ; in winter 
ou birds, particularly partridges; in autumn on 
berries: attacks cats; gravid three mouths; 
brings from three to five young; fur very pre- 
cious. 

In the more barbarous times of the Russian 
empire the hunting of these animals was the em- 
ployment, or rather the task, of those unhappy 
exiles that were sent into Siberia. As that country 
is now become more populous, the sables have, in 
a great measure, quitted it, and retired further 
north and east, to live in desert forests and moun- 
tains. They usually reside on the banks of rivers, 
or on the little islands in them. 

At present the sable hunters form themselves 
into parties or troops, from five to forty each: the . 
last subdivide into lesser parties, and each chooses 
a leader; but there is one commander in chief 
that directs the whole. A small covered boat is 
prepared for each party, laden with provision, a 
dog and a net for every two men, and a vessel to 
bake their bread in. Each party has also an in- 
terpreter for the country they intend to penetrate, 
Every party then sets out, according to the course 
their leader points out. They ascend the rivers, 
drawing up their boats, till they arrive in the 
hunting country. There they stop, duild huts, 
and wait till the waters are frozen, and the season 
commences... Before they begin the chase, their 
leader assembles them; they jein in a prayer to 
the Almighty for success, and then separate. The 
first sable each party takes is called God’s sable, 
and is dedicated to the church. 

‘They then penetrate into the woods, and mark 
the trees as they advance, that they may know 
their way back. In their hunting-quarters they 
form huts of trees, 2nd bank up the snow around 
them. Near these they lay their traps; then ad- 
vance farther, and lay more traps; still building 
new huts in every quarter, and returning SuCCESS= 
fully to every old one, to visit the traps, and to 
take out the game, and to skin it, which none but 
the chief of the party must do. During this ume 
they are supplied with provisions by persons who 
are employed to bring it on sledges from the places 
on their route, where they are obliged to form ma~- 
gazines. The traps are a sort of pit-falls, with 2 
loose board placed over each, baited with fish or 
flesh. When sables grow scarce, the hunters trace 
them on the new fallen snow to their holes, place 
their nets at the entrance, and sometimes wait, 
watching, two or three days, for the coming out of 
the animal. It has happened that these poor peo- 
ple have, 


of appetite, they 


the stomach, the other to the back, drawing them 
tight together by cords placed at the ends. Such, 
says Mr. Pennant, are the hardships our fellow- 
creatures undergo, to supply the wantonness of 
luxury ! . : 
"The season of chase being finished, the hunters 
re-assemble, report to their leader the number of 
sables each has taken, make complaints of offend- 
ers against their regulations, punish delinquents, 
and share the booty. They then continue at the 


x 


q 


by the failure of their provisions, beenso 
pinched with hunger, that, to prevent the cravings 
have been reduced to take two 
thin boards, one of which they apply to the pitof 
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head-quarters till the rivers are clear of ices; when 
they return home, and give to every church the 
‘dedicated furs. 

The price of these furs varies from one to ten 
pounds sterling, and above. Fine and middling 
‘skins are sold without the bellies; the coarse ones 
with them. The finest sables are sold in pairs 
perfectly similar; and such pairs are dearer than 
single ones of the same goodness ; for the Russians 
want those in pairs for facing caps, cloaks, and 
_ tippets. The blackest are reputed the best. Sa- 
bles are in season from November to February: 
those caught at. any other time of the year are 
short-haired. The hair of sables differs in length 
and quality: the long hairs, which reach far be- 
yond the inferior ones, are called os. The more 
a skin has of such long hairs, and the blacker they 
are, the more valuable is the fur. The very best 
have no other but those long black hairs. Below 
the long hairs there are, in the greater part of sable 


furs, some shorter, called podosie or under os. ' 


The more podosie a fur has, the less valuable it ‘is, 
Between the os and podosie there is a low woolly 
kind of hair called podsada. The more podsada a 
fur has, the less valuable it is reputed ; for the 
jong hair will, in that case, take no other direction 
than the natural one: but the character of sables 
is, that notwithstanding the hair lies from the head 
towards the tail, yet it will lie in any direction you 
strike your hand over it. Beside various other 
particulars respecting the fur, the furriers attend 
much to the size, always preferring, celeris pari- 
bus, the biggest, and those that have the greatest 
gloss. The gloss*vanishes in old furs: the fresh 
ones have what dealers in furs call a bloomy ap- 
pearance; the old ones are said to have done 
blooming. The dyed sables always lose their 
gloss, and become less uniform, whether the lower 
hairs have taken the dye or not; and the hairs are 
commonly twisted or crisped, and not so straight 
as the natural ones. Some fumigate the skins, to 
make them look blacker; but the smell, and the 
crisped condition of the long hair, betrays the 
cheat: but dying and fumigating are both detected 
by rubbing the fur with a moist linen cloth, which 
grows black in such cases. The Chinese, how- 
ever, have a way of dying the sables, so that the 
colour not only lasts, which is more than the Rus- 
sian cheats can effect ; but the fur keeps its gloss, 
so that the fraud can only be detected by the 
crisped hairs. 

The country about the river Ud affords some- 
times sables, of which one is often sold for twelve 
orfourteen pounds sterling. The bellies of sables, 
which are sold in pairs, are about two fingers 
breadth, and are, like the skins, tied together in 
parcels of forty each. One of these parcels sells 
from one to two pounds sterling: tails are sold 
by the hundred; the very best furs must have 
their tails, but ordinary ones are often cropped. A 
hundred sells for from four to eight pounds. 
White sables are rare: they are not common 
merchandize, but bought only as curiosities. 
Some are yellowish, and are bleached in the 
spring on the snow. ‘The common sables are 
scarcely any thing better in kair and colour than 
the martin. 

The sable is also found in North America. The 
Russians have often discovered the skins mixed 
with those of martins in the fur dresses, which 
they get from the Americans by way of ex- 
change. Their fur is more glossy than that of 
‘the Siberian sable, and of a bright chesnut co- 
lour, but'of a coarser quality, 


officer, muster-master, regimenta 
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The length of the American sable is about 
twenty inches; the trunk of the tail is only five ; 
but from the rump to the end of the hairs eight, 
His ears are more pointed than those of the Asia- 
tic sable: its feet are large and hairy, both above 
and below: it has five toes, with white claws on 
each foot.. The colour of its head and ears is 
whitish: its whiskers are short and black; its 
whole body of a light tawny; its feet ave brown. 

This species and one or two of the ensuing are 
erroneously referred by some naturalists to the 
genus YIVERRA, which see. 

9, M. putorius. Pole-cat. Body blackish- 
yellow; mouth and ears white. Differs from the 
martin in having the head thicker; tail shorter ; 
in ‘the deserts of Russia sometimes found white - 
male yellowish, with a whitish mouth; female 
paler, Inhabits most parts of Europe and Asiatic 
Russia: dwells in stony places; frequents stables, 
granaries, houses, hollow trees, and shallow bur- 
rows ; sleeps by day, wanders by night in search of 
rabbits, mice, moles, poultry and small birds, in 
the winter frogs and fishes; steals eggs; robs 
bee-hives ; emits from the arms when agitated a 
most fetid vapour. 

10, M. furo. Ferret. Eyes red, fiery: less than 
the polecat ; head narrower ; snout'sharper ; body 
longer, slenderer3; colour pale-yellow. Inhabits 
Africa; tamed in Europe to catch rabbits; 
procreates twice a year; gravid six weeks; 
brings from six to eight, rarely nine, young; very 
fetid. 

11, M.erminea. Tail black at the tip. Two 
varieties. 

a. Body with a red tinge. Stoat. 

6. Body white; tail blackish at the tip. 

mine. 

The body of this species is ten inches long ; 
the hair short, not so shining as in the martin; in 
northern climates becomes white, except the outer 
half of the tail, which remains black. Inhabits 
Europe, the cold parts of America, Asia, China ; 
lives in heaps of stones, banks of rivers, hollow 
trees, and forests, especially of beech; preys on 
squirrels, mice, and small animals: the fur of the 
ermine is very valuable. See ERMINE; as also 
Nat. Hist. Pl. CLIX. 


To MU'STER. v. ». To assemble in order 
to form an army (Blackmore).. 

To Mu’srer. v. a. (mousteren, Dutch.) 
To bring together; to form into an army 
(Locke). . 

Muo’sTerR. s. (from the verb.) 1. A review 
of a body of forces (Ben Jonson). 2. A register 
of forces mustered (South). 3. A collection : 
as, a muster of peacocks. 4. To pass muster, 
To be allowed. 

MU’STERBOOK. s. (muster and book.) 
A book in which the forces are registered. 
(Shakspeare). 

MU/STERMASTER., s. One who super- 
intends the muster to prevent frauds (Knolles). - 
MUSTER-ROLL, a specific list of the offi- 
cers and men in every regiment, troop, or com- 
pany, which is delivered to the i ke field 

or district 
paymaster (as the case may be), whereby they 
are paid, and their condition is knewn, The 
names of the officers are inscribed according to 
rank, those of the men in alphabetical suc- 
cession. Adyutants of regiments make out the 
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mwuster-rolls, and when the list is called over, 
every individual must answer to his name. 
Every muster-roll must be signed by the co- 
lonel or commanding officer, the paymaster and 
adjutant of each regiment, troop, or com- 
pany; it must likewise be sworn to by the 
muster-master or paymaster (as the case may 
be), before a justice of the peace, previous to 
its being transmitted to government. 
MU‘STILY. ad. (from musty.) Mouldily. 
MU’STINESS. s. (from musty.) Mould; 
damp foulness (Evelyn). ; 
- MU'STY. a. (from must.) 1. Mouldy; 
spoiled with damp ; moist and fetid (Bacon). 
2, Stale; spoiled with age (Shakspeare). 3. 
Vapid with fetidness (Pope). 4. Dull; heavy; 
wanting activity; wanting practice in the oc- 
carrences of life (Addison). : 


MUTABILITY. s. (mutabilité, French.) - 


1. Changeableness; not continuance in the 
same state (Stillingfleet). 2. Inconstancy ; 
change of mind (Shakspeare). 

MU’TABLE. a. (mutabilis, Latin.) 1. 
Subject to change; alterable (South). 2. In- 
constant; unsettled (Milton). 

MU’TABLENESS. s. (from mutable.) 
Changeableness ; uncertainty ; instability. 

MUTATION. s.: (mutation, French ; mu- 
tatio, Latin.) Change; alteration (Bacon). 

MUTE. a. (muet, Fr. mutus, Lat.) Silent ; 
not vocal; not having the. use of voice (Dry- 
den). 

Mure. In case any person refuses to plead 
to an indictment for felony, &c. he is now by 
stat, i2 Geo. III. c. 20, to be considered as 
pleading guilty, and to be punished as upon con- 
fession. Formerly a plea was extorted from 
him by a process, which was called the peine 
forte et dure, and which has been justly con- 
sidered as inhuman and disgusting. 

Mutz is also a sporting term, applied to a 
hound when he pursues his game by the scent, 
without giving tongue. As some are by much 
too free, and give tongue too hastily, when in 
a state of uncertainty, acquiring thereby the 
denomination of babblers, so there are others 
equally tardy in proclaiming the discovery. 
Hounds of each description are considered 
jurious to the discipline and desirable excel- 
lence of the pack, and are generally rejected as 
soon as their imperfections are known, and 
confirmed. 

Mure, in a general sense, signifies. a per- 
son that cannot speak, or has not the use ef 
speech. Ree 3 

Mute, in grammar, a letter which yields 
no sound without the addition of a vowel. 
The simple consonants are ordinarily distin- 
guished into mutes and liquids, or semi vowels. 
(See the articles ConsonanT, Liquip, &c.) 
The mutes in the Greek alphabet are nine, 
three of which, viz. z, x, 7, are termed ¢enues : 
three,f, y, 8, termed medier ; and three, 9, x, 6, 
termed aspirates. (See the article ASPIRATE, 
&c.) The mutes of the Latin alphabet are also 
nine, viz. B, C, D, G, I, K, P, Q, T. 

To Mute. v. n. (mutir, French.) ‘To dung 
as birds (Toliz). : 


MUT 


MU’TELY. ad. (from mute.) Silently ; not 
vocally (Milion). 

MUTIC, In botany, awnless, Opposed to 
aristate, awned, in Philos. Botan. Mautica 
gluma;.acumine destituta Withaut any point 
at the end. Delin. Pl. In this sense we have 
arista mutica: which can mean only blunt, 
or having no acumen or sharp point. ‘This 
term is applied to the calyx in serratula; and 
to the anthers in erica herbacea. 

MUTILATE. Mutilus flos. In botany, 
a mutilated flower. Not producing a corol, 
when it ought regularly to doit. ‘This defect 
is commonly owing to a want of sufficient heat, 
either from climate or situation ; sometimes it 
is the effect of culture. 


To Mu’TILAaTE. v. a. (mutiler, Fr.) To . 


ieee of some essential part (Addison), 
MUTILA/‘TION, s, (mutilation, Fr.) De- 
privation of a limb, or any essential part 
(Clarendon). 

MUTILLA, a genus of insects, of the order 
hymenoptera: the generic character is, antennas 
filiform; feelers four; the articulations ob- 
conic, seated on the tip of the lip; jaw mem- 
branaceous at the tip, lip projecting obconic ; 
wings in most species obconic ; body pubescent, 
thorax retuse behind ; sting pungent, concealed, 
The M. helvola inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. There are thirty-eight species. 

MUTINA, the ancient name of Modena. 

SiU/TINE:. #, (mutin, Fr.) A mutineer 
(Shakspeare). - 

MUTINF’ER. s. (from mutin, French.) 
A mover of sedition ; an opposer of lawful au- 
thority (Dryden). 

MU‘’LINOUS. a. (ntutine, French.) Sedi- 
tious; busy in insurrection ; turbulent (al.). 

MU’/TINOUSLY. ad. (from muéinous.) 
Seditiously ; turbuiently (Sidney). 

MU’TINOUSNESS. s. (from mutinous.) 
Seditiousness; turbulence. 

To MU/TINY. v. n. (mutiner, Fr.) To 
rise against authority ; to make insurrection ; 
to move sedition (Svuth). , 

Mu’tiny. s. (from the verb.) Insurrec- 
tion ; sedition (Temple). 

Any officer or soldier who shall presume to 
use traiterous or disrespectful words against the 
sacred person of his majesty, or any of the royal 
family, is guilty of mutiny. | 

Any officer or soldier who shall behave him- 
self with contempt or disrespect towards the 
general or other commander in chief of our 
forces, or shall speak words tending to their 
hurt or dishonour, is guilty of mutiny. 

Any officer or soldier who shall begin, excite, 
cause, or join in, any mutiny orsedition, in the 
troop or company, or regiment, to which he 
belongs, or in any other troop or company in 
our service, or on any party, post, detachment, 
or guard, on any pretence whatsoever, is guilty 
of mutiny. 

Any officer or soldier who, being present at 
any mutiny or sedition, does not use his ytmost 
endeavours to suppress the same, or coming to 
the knowledge of any mutiny, or intended 
mutiny, does not without delay give informa- 
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.tion to his commanding officer, is guilty of 
mutiny. yi 

Any officer or soldier who shall strike his 
superior officer, or draw, or offer to draw, or 
shall lift up any weapon, or offer any violence 
against him, being in the execution of his 
office, on any pretence whatsoever, or shall 
disobey any lawful command of his superior 

. Officer, is guilty of mutiny. 

MUTISIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. Re- 
ceptacle naked; down feathery; calyx cylin- 
drical, imbricate; florets of the disk three- 
cleft. Eleven species, natives of Chili and 
Peru; most of them climbing plants, some 
with pinnate, others with simple leaves. | 

MUTITAS. (mutitas, from mutus, dumb.) 
Dumbness. A genus of disease in the class 
locales and order dyscinesiz of Cullen: con- 
taining three species, viz. 1. Mutitas orga- 
nica, as happens when the tongue is re- 

‘moved or injured. 2. Mutitas atonica, arising 
from an affection of the nerves of the organ. 
3. Mutitas surdorum, depending upon being. 
born deaf. 

MUTIUS (Celius), first named Codrus, 


~ and afterwards Scevola, an illustrious Roman, 


who distinguished himself greatly in the war 
with Porsenna. When that prince besieged 
Rome, Mutius ‘entered his camp in order to 
assassinate him, but, by mistake, stabbed one 
of his attendants. On being seized and brought 
before Porsenna, he said that he was one of 
300 youths who had engaged, by oath, to take 
away his life. He added, ‘*'This hand, which 
has missed its purpose, ought to snffer.” Then, 
without hesitation, he thrust it into some coals 
which were burning on the altar, and suffered 
it to be consumed. Porsenna, struck with 
this intrepidity, made peace with the Romans. 
The name of Sczxvola, which means left- 
handed, was afterwards.annexed to all of this 
family. 

MUTSCHEN, a town of Upper Saxony, 
in the circle of Leipsic. In the neighbourhood 
is found a species of crystal, to which is given 
the name of Mutschen diamond. It is 20 
miles E. of Leipsic. Lon, 12. 50. E. Lat. 51. 


ZN... 
To MU’/TTER. v. n. (mutire, Latin.) To 
grumble; to murmur (Dryden). 
ToMu’'tTER.v. a. To utter with imperfect 
articulation; to grumble forth (Creech). 
- Mu’tTer. s. (from the verb.) Murmur; 
obscure utterance (Milton). 


MU'TTERER, s. (from mutter.) Grumbler; - 


murmurer. ; 

MU’'TTERINGLY. ad. (from muttering.) 
With a low voice. 

MU'TTON. s. (mouton, French.) 1. The 
flesh of sheep dressed for food (Swift). 2. A 
sheep: in ludicrous language (Hayward). 

MUTTONFIST. s. (mutton and fist.) A 
hand large and red (Dryden), 

MUTT UAL. a. (mutuel, French.) Reci- 
procal ; each acting in return or correspondence 
to the other (Pope). — . 


MYA 

MU’TUALLY. ad. (from mutual.) R 
ciprocally ; in return (Newton). 

MUTUA‘LITY. s, (from mutual.) Reci- 
procation (Shakspeare). 

MUTULE, in architecture, a kind of square 
modillion, set under the corniche of the Doric 
order. The only difference between the mu- 
tule and modillion consists in this, that the 
former is used in speaking of the Doric order, 
and the latter in the Corinthian. 

MU’ZZLE. s. (museau, French.) 1. The 
mouth of any thing (Sidney). 2. A fastening 
for the mouth, which hinders to bite (Dry.). 

To Muzzve. v. n. To bring the mouth 
near (L’ Estrange). 

To Muzzue.v. a. 1. To bind the mouth 
(Dryden). 9%. To fondle with the mouth 
close (L’Estr.). 3. To restrain from hurt 
(Shakspeare). 

MY. pronoun possessive. Belonging to me. 

MYA. Gaper. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order testacea. Animal an as- 
cidia: shell bivalve, generally gaping at one 
end: hinge with broad, thick, strong teeth, 
seldom more than one, and not inserted into 
the opposite valve. ‘Twenty-six species, scat- 
tered through the seas and rivers of the globe, 
Six common to our own coasts. The animals 
of this genus perforate into the sand and clay 
at the bottom of the sea, or beds of rivers, 
burying themselves or their shells wholly or in 
part. The following are the chief :— 

1. M. declivis. Shell brittle, semitrans- 
parent, sloping downwards near the open end : 
the hinge slightly prominent. Found about 
the Hebrides : the fish in great esteemas a food 
among the inhabitants. 

2. M. pictorum. Painter’s mya. Shell 
ovate; with a single, longitudinal, crenulate 
tooth in one hinge, and two in the other. 
There are six or seven varieties of this species : 
some of them are found in the fresh waters of 
Britain and other parts of Europe, some in 
Barbary, some in Tranguebar. ‘The shell is 
commonly used to put water colours in, whence 
its specific name. One inch and three quarters 
long, three and a half broad ; covered with a 
brownish or blackish coat, and under this yel- 
lowish or greenish, with green rays; within 
smooth and clay-colour; very thin and brittle, 
and does not gape at either end, 

3. M. margaritifera. Pearl mya. Shell 


2 ae 
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ovate, a little contracted in the middle of the 


thinner margin ; primary tooth of the hinge 
conic ; protuberant parts over the hingedecor- 
ticated. Inhabits most of the arctic circle, and 
is generally found in mountainous rivers and 
about cateracts; about five inches broad and 
two and half long: shell thiek, coarse, opake, 
transversely wrinkled,, black on the outside, 
and often corroded by worms; hinge without 
lateral teeth, the primary tooth being received 
into a broad cleft tooth of the opposite hinge. 
This shell is celebrated for producing large 
quantities of mother of pearl and pearl, these 
latter being a disease of the fish analogous to 
the stone in the human body. The river Con- 


‘way in Wales was forme ly 


ducing pearls of erage 
From observations on the growt 
shells and the number of their annual 
or scales, it has been supposed that this fish 
will attain a great aye, and that fifty or sixty 
years is a very moderate oa Betas Lin- 
néus, however, appears to have made a remark- 
bj ct ; to have shewn 
well, and that 
2 put into a 
asure in the 


able discovery upon this su 
that the fish will bear 
bya particular pro oe 
state-of producing | 
reservoirs to which it is t 
pearls being removed to make 
ation of new ones: we are 0 
possession of the process which he p 
accomplish this desideratum. — 


MYACANTHBA. In botany. (myacantha, 


pvexavde; from pus, a mouse, and exae, a 
thorn, so called because its prickly leaves are 
used to cover whatever is intended to be pre- 


served from mice.) Butcher’s broom. . Sce 
Ruscus. ae eh Genter tess 
MYAGRUM. Gold of pleasure, In bo- 


tany, a genus of the class tetradynamia, order 
siliculosa. Silicle inversely heart-shaped, with 
concave valves, and terminated bya conic style 3» 
the cell mostly one-seeded. Ten species; 
chiefly natives of the warmer regions of En- 
rope. Of these, M. perenne is the most com- 
mon, a native of Germany, with two-jointed, 
one-seeded silicles; leaves outwardly sinuate, 
denticulate : stem branched, diffuse, rough ; 
flowers yellow. 


MYCALE, a 


year of Rome 275, ‘The ersi 
100,000 men, who had.jus 
unsuccessful expedition of 


They had drawn theix ships to the shore, and ove 


fortified themselves strongly, as if detersr 
to support a siege. They suffered the Gr 
to disembark from their feet witho 
molestation, and were si on ob! F 


booty, in which were 70 chests of money. 
MYCETOPHAGUS, in zoology, a tribe of 
coleopterous insects of the Fabrician system, 
belonging to the genus SitpHa, which see. 
MYCONE, an island of the Archipelago, 
30 miles in circumference. The harbour is 
very open, and deep enough for the largest 
‘ships, where they may ride secure from the 
N. wind, The soil is dry, and the mountains 
are of a great height. Water is very scarce in 
summer; but in the town is a large well, the 


‘destroyers, but also proportioned their size and- 
strength to those of the enormous ser ae 


eo | killed 


e. feeds shell-fishes. 
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chapels and some monasteries. Lon.25. 52 
1a Lat. 37. 28 Nee 
MYCTERIA. Jabiru. In zoology, a 
enus of the class aves, order gralle. Billa | 
little bending upwards, sharp-pointed, upper 
mandible triangula '; front bald; nostrils li- } 
near; tongue small or tongueless; fect four- , 
toed, cleft. Three species, as follow : | 
1. M. Americana. White; quill and tail- 
feathers purplish black. In multiplying the 
reptile tribes; which swarm upon those watery 
tracks that border) upon the Amazons and | 
Oroonoko, nature, atthe same'time, has not 
only multiplied those birds which ate their 


are to devour. : NS 


this bird is a formidable weapon,-bei og. al 


thirteen inches long, and, at t the base J 


thickness, [tis u n a large. head}. is,sup- Si 
ported by ethane radtles-ifsertP tito Tea 
and. consists of a horny*substance, bent up- — 


wards at the top. The head, and pad deeds 
of the néck of the. jabiru, are covered with a 
black and naked skin, thinly interspersed with | 
a few grey hairs. The plumage on the Jower | 
part of the neck is red, and gives the bird the. 
appearance of wearing a large collar, while it i 
Mioids a fine contrast with the rest of the ey 
plumage, which is pure white. These birds 
srow fat in the rainy season, and are the 
by the natives, who reckon them good 
i. The species is gregarious and migra 
ory ; it feeds on fishes chiefly, which it devour; 
in large quantities; builds in trees hanging: 
‘the water, and lays two eges. ; 


| over the eyes; lower 
ll and tail feathers black. 


CC) ee te ee , i x 
og ee camo ah ack: Spence; from 
widow, to abound in moisture ; so. named be- | 
alise it was thought to originate in redundant | 


cay appeating of the same latitude or size 
t : 


only one in the island. Here are plenty of im 
partridges, quails, woodcocks, turtledoves, rab- 1. Myd 
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or internal dropsy of the ventricles of the cere- a 
eM. 4 
harynx. See CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGEUS 


bram. It.is not uncommon amongst children, 
and is the most certain diagnostic of the disease. 


3. Mydriasis verminosa, ora dilatation of the 


pupil from saburra and worms in the stomach 
or small intestines. 4. Mydriasis a synechia, 
or a dilatation of the pupil, with a concretion 
of the uvea with the capsula of the crystalline 
lens. 5. Mydriasis paralytica, or a dilated 
pupil, from a paralysis of the orbicular fibres 
of the iris; itis observed in paralytic disorders, 
and from the application of narcotics to the 
eye. 6, Mydriasis spasmodica, or from aspasm 
of the rectilineal fibres of the iris, as often 
happens in hysteric and spasmodic diseases. 
7. Mydriasis atonica, from atony of the iris, 
the most frequent cause of which is a large 
cataract distending the pupil in its passing 
when extracted. It vanishes in a few days 
after the operation, in general ; a pupil, how- 
ever long dilated, may remain so from the over 
and long-coutinued distension. "7 
_MYGINDA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order tetragynia. Calyx four- 
parted ; petals four; drupe globular, Three 
species, natives of the West Indies or South 
America: the. most elegant of which is M. 
aragoga, a South American shrub, with leaves 
somewhat heart-shaped, pointed, slightly ser- 
rate, pubescent, opposite and sessile ; corymb 
axillary; dark, shining red flowers; and soft 
red fruit. | 

MYIAGRUS DEUS, in the heathen my- 
thology, a name given sometimes to Jupiter 
and sometimes to Hercules; when sacrifices 
are offered to either for the purpose of driving 
away flies. 

MYLABRIS, in the entomological system 
of Fabricius, a tribe of the genus MeLog, 
which see. ' 

MYLO. In myology. Names compounded 
with this word belong to muscles which are 
attached near the grinders ; from van, a grinder 
tooth ; such as, 

Myto-nyoripgeus. This muscle, which 
was first described by Fallapius, is so called 
from its origin near the dentes molares, and its 
insertion into the os hyoides. It is a thin flat 
muscle, situated between the lower jaw and 
the os hyoides, and is covered by the anterior 
portion of the digastricus, It arises Bech, and 
a little tedinous, from all the inner surface of 
the lower jaw, as far back as the insertion of 
the pterygoideus internus, or, in other words, 
from, between the last dens molaris and the 
middle of the chin, where it joins its fellow, to 
form one belly, with an intermediate tendinous 
streak, or linea alba, which extends from the 
chin to the os hyoides, where both muscles 
are inserted into the lower edge of the basis of 
that bone. This has induced Riolanus, Win- 
slow, Albinus, and others, to consider it as a 
single penniform muscle, Its use is to pull 
the os hyoides upwards, forwards, and to either 
side. 

MYLo-PpHARYNGEUS.(musculus mylo-pha- 
TYNgeUs, uyrobupuylaos ; from jury, the grinding 
tooth, and geguyé, the pharynx), A muscle 


MYO 


ising near the molares, and inserted in the 


SUPERIOR. 

MYODESOPSIA. (myodesopsia, puwtcu 
die; from pvat, a fly, and wdia,.vision). A 
disease of the eyes, tn which the person sees 
black spots, an appearance of flies, cobwebs, 
or black wool, before his eyes. . 

MYO’/GRAPHY, a description of the mus- 
cles. 

MYOLOGY. (myologia, wuoroyie; from puss 
a muscle, and asgyes, a discourse.) ‘Lhe doctrine 
of the muscles. See ANATOMY. 

MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, or 
method of foretelling future events by means 
of mice. Some authors hold myomancy to be 
one of the most ancient kinds of divination ; 
and think it is on this account that Isaiah, Ixvi. 
17, reckons mice among the abominable things 
of the idolators.. But, beside that it is not 
certain that the Hebrew word s22y used by the 
prophet signifies a mouse, itis evident it is not 
the divination by that animal, be it what it 
will, that is spoken of, but the eating of it. 

MYONIMA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx very 
minute, nearly entire; corol four-parted, with 
a short tube; drupe with a four-celled, fours 
seeded nut. ‘Two species, natives of the isle 
of Bourbon, with opposite leaves and terminal 
flowers. . 

MYOPA, in the entomological system of 
Fabricus, a tribe of the genus Conops, 
which see. 

MYOPIA. (myopia, puwma: from now, to.. 
wink, andwi, the eye). Near-sighted, pur- 
blind. The myopes are considered those per- 
sons who cannot see distinctly above twenty 
inches. The myopia is likewise adjudged to all 


‘those who cannot see at three, six, or nine 


inches. ‘The proximate cause is the adunation 
of the rays of light in a focus before the retina. 
The species are, 1. Myopia, from too. great a. 
convexity of the cornea. ‘The cause of this. 
convexity is either from nativity, or a greater 
secretion of the aqueous humor: henceon one - 
day there shall be a greater myopia than on 
another. An incipient hydrophthalmia is the 
origin of the myopia. 2. Myopia, from too 
great a longitude of the bulb. This length of 
the bulb is native, or acquired from a congestion 
of the humoursin theeye; henceartificers oc- 
cupied in minute objects, as the engravers of 
seals, and persons reading much, frequently 
after puberty become myopes. 3. Myopia, from . 
too great a convexity of the anterior superficies 
in the crystalline lens. This is likewise from 
birth. The parallel rays which fall into 
the cornea, by so much they fall more ob-~ 
liquely, so much the more convex is the cor- 
nea, or crystalline lens, or vitreous humour in 
the anterior superficies. But the angle of re« 
fraction is equal to the angle of incidence: 
therefore the angle of refraction so much 
sooner will be formed as the cornea or lens is 
mote convex. ‘This perfectly accounts for 
short-sightedness ; but an anterior too great 
convexity of the cornea is the most common 
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called, scorpion-grass ; a plant indigenous to 
the walls and sands of our own country, with 
smooth seeds; lance-elliptic Jeaves; racemes 
nany-flowered without bractes ; more or less 
Yy; varying in the colour of its flowers. 
DSURUS. Mouse-tail. In botany, a 
the class pentandria, order polygynia. 
e-leaved, each with a spur at the base 5 
é, with a tubular, nectariferous claw 3 
erous, naked. One species only ; 
und in the corn-fields of eur own 
ith fibrous root, radical linear-spa- 
rer obtuse leavesj:and-small, erect, 


cause. 4. Myopia, from t6o gt 
the cornea, or humours f t 
teach us, by so much sooner e ra 
are forced into a focus, by so muc 
phanous body is denser. 5. Myopia, fror 
mydriasis or too dilated a pupil; for a 
the wider the aperture of the diaphragma is in i 
an optical instrament, so much the nearer is 
the focus. 6. Myopia ‘nfantilis. Infants, 
from the great convexity of the cornea, are 
often myopes; but by depne® as they advance 
in years, they perceive objects more remotely, | 
by the cornea becoming less convex. 
MYOPORUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
five-parted ; corol campanulate, with a spread- 
ing, nearly equal, five-parted border ; drupe 
one or two-seeded, with two-celled nuts. Four sid 


species, natives of New Zealand or y Ce 
donia, very nearly related to the get has, lengt ea 
rexylon. Otitis te - torpid, walk or 


unding three or four feet 


e 
by vegetables ; burrow 


ti. 8 e- ek Ph > \ ed * ope - ig, > he 
known by viewing the diameter of the pupil, ‘drink by, 19 i, e-palms 
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toria, which arises from an 


1e iris Or uvea, as in the in-— 


popium, or wounded eye. the end of May, t 
v 1 e; > tr. N tit 1 ; ‘ 4 WO X 3 


3. Myosis inflar 
inflammation 0 
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long, the tail five. 


4, Myosis, from at accustomed action of young); six inche ‘thet ve. kek 
the pupil. This fr uently is ‘ed b n was formerly esteemed a great delicaey by 


eR omans, Ww 10 fattened them as food in re 


ia es 
by persons who ae ; b vorkers of fine ceptacies, n gliraria. Its general manners _ 
needle-work ; an by. requent attention to resemble ‘those of the squirrel ; it is not easily. 
microscopical enquiries. 5. Myosis, from a_ tamed. a hs ye 
defect of the aqueous humour, as after extrac- 2. M.dryas. Wood dormouse. Body above: 


tion. 6. Myosis nativa, with which infants tawny-grey, beneath dirty-white; a straight 
are born,«’'7. Myosis t black line from ear to ear across the eyes. In- 
tion of the pur i ‘ only in’ 
examination of 1 o black 
arctations of the pupil z 


uv 
Z 


taneously vanish. | Gar ‘Body 

MYOSITIS. (myosz , beneath 1 a black 
a muscle). Inflammation the eyes, and a ot behind 
is the term given by Sag rh ich are oblong tge, black. 
matism. ee ie Siberia, and © thern parts of 

Mvyosoris, (myosotis, re it destroys all 
a muscle, and x, wror, an ear; so called be-. kinds of fruits, especi saches; makes its 
cause its leayes are hairy, and grow longitu- nest inholes of walls and holl w trees ; smells 


dinally like the earof’a’mouse). In botany, like a rat; brings from five to six young ; body 

via. Corol ealver-shaped, fve'eleR, slightly. 4._M. maseardinus.. Comimon -dormouise 
gynia. Corol salver-shaped, fve'cleft, slightly "4. M.: muscardings.._ Common dormouse, 
notched ; Ceetilintiat lowed with concave valves. - Body. tawny ; throat whitish. “hind-thumbs 
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Tnbabits Great Britain and other parts of 
HKurope in woods, and thick hedges, seldom in 
gardens; collects nuts ‘and walnuts, which i 
éats sitting upright, and buries what is lei 
forms a nest of grass, moss, or leaves, in th 
hollow of a tree or low bush ; torpid in winter; 
brings from three to four young: body three 
inches long, tail rather longer, 

MYOTOMY. (my otomia, (uoroistary from 
puwy, a muscle, and cseyw, to'cut.) Dissection 
of the muscles. 

MY'RIAD. s. (udpies.) 1. The number 
of ten thousand. 2. Proverbially any great 
number (Milton). 

MYRICA. Candleberry myrtle. In botany, 
a genus of the class monoecia, order tetrandria. 
Calyx, a concave scale of the ament ; corolless. 
Female: styles two; berry one-seeded. Nine. 
species scattered over the globe ; of which the | 
following are chiefly cultivated : 

1, M. gale. Sweet yale, sweet willow, 
common candleberry myrtle, Dutch myrtle. 
Jt is found wild m our own marshes; rises 
with many shrubby stalks from two to near — 
four feet high, dividing into several slender 
branches, covered with a dusty bark, sprinkled 
with white dots ; leaves alternate, rigid, light 
er yellowish green, smooth, a little serrate to- 
wards their point, and emitting a fragrant 
odour when bruised ; aments of a short ovate 
figure, yellowish-brown colour, and frequently 
sprinked with shining, resinous, golden par- 
ticles ; fruit a coriaceous berry. It is said that 
in the north of Europe this plant was used in- 
stead of hops in former times, and that it is 
still applied to the same use in the Hebrides, 
_and some parts of the highlands of Scotland. 

2. M. cerifera, American candleberry myr- 
tle. Leaves lanceolate, slightly serrate, stem 
arboreous, rising to about thirty feet in height ; 
flowers in aments on different individuals; 
male aments about an inch long, erect ; female, 
sessile, axillary, shorter than the leaves: the 
branches of the old plants shed their leaves in 
_ autumn; but the young plants raised from 
seeds retain them through the greatest part of 
the winter, and offer the appearance ofan ever- 
green. he flowers are small, of a whitish 
colour, and‘mean to the eye. Its leaves re- 
_ semble myrtle leaves, and like them, on being 
_ rubbed in the hand, emit a most refreshing and 
delightful fragrance. 

It is from the berries of this plant that the 
inhabitants of Carolina and other parts of 

America collect a wax, of which they very ge- 
_ herally make candles. The wax is produced as 
follows. In November or December the wild 
berries are gathered by persons who are used 
to this occupation, and travel for this purpose 
with kettles towards the sand-banks or sea-side, 
in which these plants most abound ; they build 
huts for themselves and their families with 
palmetto leaves, and usually continue about five 
weeks in a station. The trees are cut down, 
the berries put into porridge-pots, and after- 
wards boiled in water till the oil floats ; this is 
then skimmed off into another vessel, and the 
skimming is continued as long as any ojl rises 
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surface. When cold it hardens to the 


tency of wax, andis of a dirty green co- 
tis then boiled again, and clarified in 


to 


P ass kettles, which gives it a transparent green 
hue. 


The candles manufactured’ from this 
wax burn for a long time, and produce a 
fragrant smell: a small proportion of tallow 
however is usually added, which makes them 
buru clearer ; 

3. M. quercifolia. Oak-leaved candleberry 
myrtle. Shrubby, with slender stalks, and 
oblong, oppositely pinnate leaves, with oval 
aments between them. ‘The plant retains its 
leaves all the year, and flowers in’ June and 
July. 

The two first species may be raised from 
séeds, the last by layers. ‘Ihe former require 

boggy moist situation, or a cultivation in bog= 
earth. ‘The layers of M. quercifolia should be 
attempted towards the latter end of the sum- 
mer, or in the autumn, the shoots being twined 
at a joint when laid down, and well watered. 
. The first two are introduced into the midst 
of sheltered clumps and borders, and the:last 
into collections of the green-house kind, when 
their leaves afford an exquisite fragrance. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM. Water millfoil. In 
botany, a genus of the class monoecia, order’ — 
hexandria. Calyx four-leaved ; petals four. 
Male: stamens eight, longer than: the calyx. 
Female: stignvas four; seeds four, covered 
with a bark. ‘Two species, both common to 
the ditches of our own country. 

MYRISTICA. Nutmeg-tree. In botany, 
a genus of the class dioecia, order triandria. 
Calyx three-cleft, corolless. Male: anthers 
uniting round the upper part of the filament. 
Female: stigmacloven, capsule superior, dru- 
paceous, two-valved ; nut invested witha vari- 
ously lacerated membrane. Three species: 

1. M. sebifera. A Guiana tree, with leaves 
hearted, oblong, downy underneath, and downy 
fruit. ‘The tree rises from forty to sixty feet 
high, discharging a thick acrid red juice from 
its trunk on its being wounded ; and yields a 
nutmeg, from which a considerable portion of 
fatty oil is expressed, employed by the natives 
of Guiana in the manufacture of candles. | 

2. M. fatua. A nutmeg-tree of Tobago, 
rising to the height of our common apple- 
tree ; with oblong, lanceolate, downy leaves, 
and downy fruit. The nutmeg is aromatic, 
but narcotic ; and when taken in considerable 
quantity produces delirium, 

3. M. aromatica. Calyx ovate, three-cleft 
at the top: leaves elliptic, pubescent under-. 
neath, alternate, pointed, undulate ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, two or three-flowered ; fruit 
glabrous ; nut surrounded with a fulvous, 
tough, reticulate covering, which is the mace 
of the shops. 

It is doubtful whether the Greeks or Ro- 
mans were acquainted with the nutmeg. It 
is said by some that Theophrastus alludes to it 
under the name of comacum, and by others 
that it is the chrysobalanos of Galen. Yet we 
know nothing decisively upon the subject. It 
was first introduced into modern ae Lk by 
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the Arabians, and in Avicenna it appears of nutmeg, see the article Nux MOsCHAT Ay 
under the name of jiansiban, or jansiband, under which name it has been generally pre- 


which signifies nut of Banda. ee 
Both the male and female flowers yield a 
nut. The female nut is that in common use 3 


scribed in the different pharmacopeeias. 
_MYRMECIA, in botany, a genus of the 


de eis tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx cam- 


the male is longer and more cylindric, but it panulate, five-toothed; corol tubular, with an- 


has less of fine aromatic flavour. It is more 


inflated throat ; glands five, surrounding the 


subject to be worm-eaten, and to barbour the base of the germ; capsule two-celled, two- 


insect that preys upon the nutmeg, than the ~ valved, many-seeded. 


female ; and hence the Dutch strictly prohibit 


One species :_ a climb- 
ing shrub of Guiana, with knotty square 


its being packed up with the latter, lest the branches; leaves opposite, oblong; flowers 


worm should be communicated to the whole 
package. The chief nutmeg trade lies at Cey- 
jon; and has passed, with the islands, from 
the hands of the Dutch to those of the En- 
glish. ‘aN 
When the fruit is ripe the natives ascend the 
trees, and gather it by pulling the branches to- 
wards them with long hooks. The first rind 
is instantly taken off, and the soil on which 
any large quantity of this is deposited shoots 
forth very speedily a nutmeg-boletus, or mush- 


room, from the putrefaction of the general _ 


Lull ndia. 


small, solitary, axillary. 


MYRMECOPHAGA. Ant-eater. In zoo- 


logy, a genus of the class mammalia, order 
bruta. -Toothless; tongue round, extensile ; 
mouth narrowed into a snout; body covered 
with hair. Seven species, inhabitants of South 
America, Cape of Good Hope, Australasia, or 
The following are the chief. 

1. M. jubata. Great ant-eater. Toes on 
the fore-feet four, on the hind-feet five; tail 
bushy. 

Another variety, with face and legs shorter, 


amass, which is regarded by the natives as a without a stripe on the sides and breast. The 


very delicate food. 

The mace is a filamentous substance, ad- 
hering to the nut, and traced after the external 
rind has been removed. Its first appearance 
presents a beautiful red; but the colour 
changes on exposure to the air to a darker 
hue. The mace being taken off with the knife, 
is laid to-dry in the sun for eight or nine hours, 
and is then removed to a place less heating, 
that it may not become too diy; to prevent 


former and more common variety has a long 
slender nose; small black eyes; short round 
ears; slender tongue, two feet long, which 
lies double in its mouth ; slender legs ; the two 
middle claws on the fore-feet very large, strong, 
and hooked. The hair on the upper part of 
the body half a foot long, black mixed with 
grey. Across its shoulders there isa black stripe 
bounded above with white. The forelegs 
whitish, with a black spot above the feet. 


which, in a still greater degree, it is moistened _ The hair of the tail coarse, black, and about a 


with a smail quantity of sea-water; and is 
afterwards put into small bags, and packed up 
very close. | 

The mace being thus stripped off, the nuts 


foot long, This animal is about three feet ten 
inches long; its tail two: it weighs above a 
hundred pounds. Inhabits Brazil and Guiana ; 
runs slowly; swims over the great rivers, at’ 


are still covered with their ligneous shell; and which time it flings its tail over its back : lives 


are exposed for three days to the sun, and 


on ants; overturns their nests, or digs them up 


afterwards to the fire, till they emit a sound on _ with its feet, then thrusts its long tongue into 
being shaken : they are then beaten with small their retreats, and withdraws it into its mouth 


sticks, which break the remaining shells, and 
make them fly off in small pieces. The nuts 
are then distributed-into three parts: the 
,Jargest and most beautiful are selected for the 
European market; those of less beauty are 
reserved for tlre use of the inhabitants, or 
are employed for the purpose of affording oil 
by pressure : while the remainder, which con- 
sists of the smallest and the unripe, are burnt. 
A pound of nutmegs generally affords about 
three ounces of oil, of the consistence of tallow, 
and has all the taste of the nutmeg. ‘This 
_ 33 the genuine oil of mace of the shops. 


loaded with prey: is afraid of rain, and protects 
itself from it by covering its body with its long 
tail: it does not attainits full growth under four 
years. Each species of this genus brings but one 
young one atatime. Notwithstanding its want 
of teeth, it is fierce and dangerous, especially 
when it has young. Nothing that it has once got 
between its fore-feet can disengage itself; the 


very panthers of America are often unequal to | 


the combat. So great is its obstinacy and 
stupidity, that it will not extricate itself even 
from a dead adversary. It sleeps in the day,. 
and preys by night. Its flesh has a strong 


To preserve the select nutmegs, and fit them disagreeable taste; but it is eaten by the In- 
for an European voyage, they are plunged in dians. 


small baskets, two or three times, into a thick 
lime- water prepared with the calcined shells of 
testaceous fishes, to which a considerable quan- 
tity of sea-salt has been added. With this cal- 


2. M. didactyla, Least ant-eater. Toes on 
the fore-feet two, on the hind-feet four: tail 
bushy: nose conic, bending a little down; 
small ears, hid in its fur; upper parts covered 


> 


careous matter they soon become completely with long soft silky hair, or rather wool, of a mM 


covered over ; when they are laid in a heap, 
and lose their superfluous water by evaporation. 
They are then properly prepared for sea-car- 
riage. 


yellowish brown colour: seven inches and a 
half long: its tail, which is thick at the base, 
and tapers to a point, measures eight and a 
half; and is naked on the under side for the last! 


_For the medical properties and preparations four: it inhabits Guiana, and climbs. trees im 
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quest of aspecies of ants which build their nests 


among the branches. It has the size and pre- 
hensile power of the squirrel: walks slowly on 


the heels; feeds only in the night; envits no - 


cry: 

“ M. pentadaciyla. Striped ant-eater. 
Toes on the fore-feet five: tail long, flat, en- 
tirely covered with hair: head thick, upper jaw 
and snout very long, eyes small; ears small, 
rounded, fringed above with black hairs; hair 
long ; back, head, legs tawny; belly dirty white; 


tail annulate with blackish hair: length thir- 


teen inches, height ten. 

4. M. aculeata. Porcupine ant-eater. Body 
covered with long sharp spines: tail very long. 
Spines on the back and sides resembling those 
of a porcupine, white, with black tips, and a 


circle of dull orange between the colours; head 


and under-parts deep-brown ; tail short, naked, 
a little flattened at the tip, covered at the root 
with upright spines; eyes small, black, irids 
blueish ; legs short, thick, five-toed; toes broad, 
round ; claws black, on the hind-feet only four, 


the first long, sharp, carved, second shorter, 


two others shorter still. Inhabits New Hol- 
land: size of a rat. 

5. M.Capensis. Cape ant-eater. Toes on 
the fore-feet, four; snout long; ears large, 
pendulous; tail shorter than the body, taper- 
ing to the tip, Inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope; nearly the size of a hog, and weighing 
almost a hundred pounds; burrows in the 


Saag ; sleeps by day, prowls by night. See 


~ 


Vat. Hist. Pl. CLV. 
MYRMELEON. Lion-ant.. Mouth with 


a horny acute mandible and jaw; feelers six; 


_stemmaless; antennas thicker at the tip; wings 
deflected; tail of the male armed witha forceps 


composed of two straight filaments. 
The animals of this family prey with the 
most savage ferocity upon ants and smaller in- 


sects, though they seem at first sight but ill 


calculated for this manner of life, all their pro- 
gress in walking being backwards: by stra- 
tagem, however, the lion-ant; masters insects 
far superior to itself in strength. In the loose 
sand it digsa hollow resembling a funnel, where 
it takes its station at the bottom, every part 
being concealed except the forceps, with which 
the head isarmed. ‘This instrument, which it 
can open or shut at pleasure, is curiously con- 
structed for seizing and penetrating the hardest 
insect ; and unhappy is the animal who, in 

ursuing it journey, stumbles into this cavern. 

n yain it endeavours to scramble up by the 
edges, which are continually giving way under 


its feet; it tumbles to the bottom, where it 


ae 


is pierced by the forceps of the lion ant lurking. 


below. 

If the insect be small, and the grains of sand, 
notwithstanding the declivity of the funnel, do 
not give way under its feet, the myrmeieon has 
another invention by which he renders himself 


master of his prey; with his head, which is 


flattened, he throws up repeated showers of 


sand from the bottom of the funnel, which 


falling upon the sides, force down the insect 
till it comes within reach, The fatal instru- 


with a white marginal spot behind. 
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ments with which this animal seizes its prey 
are each a sort of mouth or trunk, by which it 
sucks out the entire entrails. 

When the lion-ant has attained its full size, 
it constructs for itself an edifice, the external 
parts of which are particles of sand or earth 
combined together by silken: threads: the in 
terior cavity is lined with pure silk, white and 
glossy, like satin. Within tiis ball the myrme- 
leon is changed into a chrysalis, of a curved or 
semicircular shape, displaying all the parts of 
the perfeet insect that is soon to issue from it. 

After the chrysalis bursts, the winged insect 
which makes its escape is of a gray colour, with 
a long slender body, resembling the libellula. 
In this country the myrmeieon is very scarce ; 
a féw, however, are fouad to breed among the © 
loose earth at the bottom of walls which have 
a south exposure. Inthatdry, pulverized, and ° 
sandy earth their eggs are protected from rain, 
till. they are hatched by the sun, Vallisnieri 
and Poupart first gave the history of the lion- 
ant; thac of the former is in the form of a dias 
logue between Malphighi and Pliny, in which 
the modern informs the ancient naturalist of the 
singular manoeuvres and metamophosis of these 
animals, ‘There are sixteen species; which 
may be thus subdivided. - 

A Hind-feelers much longer than the rest ; 
jaw one-toothed; lip membranaceous, 
square, truncate, emargenate. 

B Feelers nearly equal; jaw ciliate; lip 
horny, rounded, entire. This division 
constitutes the ascalaphus of Fabricius. 

The different species inhabit the warmer parts 
of Europe, Africa, India, and America. The 
only species traced in our own country is M. 
formicarius; its wings clouded with brown, 
See Nat, 
Hist. Pl. CLX. 

MYRMIDONS, Myrmipones, in an- 
tiquity, a people on the southern borders of 
Thessaly, who accompanied Achilles to the 
Trojan war. They received the name from 
Myrmidon, a son of Jupiter and Eurymedusa, 
who married one of the daughters of A‘olus, 
son to Helen, His son Actor married A%gina 
the daughter of Asopus. He gave his name 
to his subjects, who dwelt near the river Pe- 
neus in Thessaly. According to some, the 
Myrmidons received their name from their 
having arisen from ants or pismires, upon a 
prayer put up for that purpose by king A‘cus 
to Jupiter, after his kingdom had been dis- 
peopled by a severe pestilence. According to 
Strabo, they received it from their industry, 
because they imitated the diligence of the 
ants, and like them were indefatigable, and 
were continually employed in cultivating the 
earth. 

MYROBALANUS = (myrobalanus, u- 
prSaraves, from mupo, an unguent, and Cxraros, 
a nut, so called because it was formerly used 
in ointments.). A myrobalan. A dried fruit, 
of the plum kind, brought from the East In- 
dies. All the myrobalans have an unpleasant; 
bitterish, very austere taste, and strike an inky 
blackness with a solution of aera They 

% ; 
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are said to have a gently purgative as well as an 
astringent and corroborating virtue. In this 
country they have been long expunged from 
the pharmacopeeias. 

MYROBALANUS BELLIRICA. ‘The bel- 
liric myrobalan. This fruit is of a yellowish 
grey colour, and an irregularly roundish or ob- 
long figure, about an inch in length, and three 
quarters of an inch thick. 

MYROBALANUS CHEBULA. The chebule 
myrobalan. This resembles the yellow in 
figure and ridges, but is larger, of a darker 
colour inclining to brown, or blackish, and 
has a thicker pulp. 

MYROBALANUS CITRINA. Yellow my- 
robalan. ‘This fruit is somewhat longer than 
the belliric, with generally five large longi- 
tudinal ridges, and as many smaller between 
them, somewhat pointed at both ends. | 

MyrospaLanus EmBLica. The emblic 
myrobalan is of a dark blackish grey colour, 
roundish, about half an inch thick, with six 

hexagonal faces, opening from one another. 
~  Mvyrosparanus inpica. The Indian or 
black myrobalan, of a deep black colour, ob- 
long, octangular, differing from all the others in 
having no stone, or only the rudiments of one; 
from which circumstance they are supposed 
to have been gathered before maturity. 

MYROBALANS. See MyROBALANUS. 

MYRODENDRUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-toothed; petals five; stigma five-lobed ; 
pericarp five-celled, with a single seed in 
each. One species; a Cayenne tree, fifty feet 
high, with leaves alternate, lanceolate, acute, 
clasping the stem, crenate, glabrous; flowers 
in terminal corymbs. 

MYRODIA, in botany, a genus of the 
elass monodelphia, order polyandria. ‘Calyx 
single, tubular, bursting at top ; petals five ; 
style filiform ; drupe dry, two or three-celled; 
the cell one-seeded. ‘Two species, shrubs of 
the Caribbees and of Guiana. y 

MYRO'POLIST. S. (xupov and TUAW» ) One 
who feels unguents. 

MYROSMA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
double; the outer three-leaved, inner, three- 
parted; corol five-parted, irregular; capsule 
three-cornered, three-celled, many-seeded. One 
species; a Surinam shrub, growing like the 
canna root; fleshy, ovate; raceme like the 


ament of a hop, imbrieate, with alternate’ 


scales of the bractes; bractes two-leaved, two- 
flowered, a 

MYROTHECIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
sessile, cup-shaped ; the cupola volate above ; 
‘seeds rather viscid. Five species ; all exotic 
plants. 

MYROXYLON, in botany, a genus of the 
elass decandria, order monogynia. Calyx cam- 
panulate, five-toothed ; petals five, the upper 
ones larger than the rest: germ longer than 
the corol; legume one-seeded at the tip. Three 
species, all natives of South America; of 
which the following is the chief, 
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M, peruiferum. Balsam of Peru tree. Tree: 
with a smooth, thick, resinous bark; leaves. 
abruptly pinnate, in double pairs; full of li- 
near shining resinous dots ; leaflets nearly op- 
posite, ovate-lanceolate, with an obtuse emar- 
ginate tip; racemes axillary. 

The balsam obtained from this plant is ex- 
tracted from it by coction, and is brought over 
to the consistence of thin honey, of a reddish- 
brown colour, inclining to black » possessing an 
agreeable aromatic smell, and a very hot biting 
taste. Distilled with water this balsam yields 
a small quantity of a fragrant essential oil of a 
reddish colour ; and gives also in a strong fire 
a yellowish red oil. For its medical properties, 
see BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM. 

MYRRH. (myrrha, Hebrew.) _A_botani- 
cal specimen of the tree which affords this gum-. 
resin has not yet been obtained ; but from the. 
account of Mr. Bruce, who says it very much. 
resembles the acacia vera, which is the mimo. 
sa nilotica of Linnéus, there can be little doubt 
in referring it to that genus, especially as it 
corresponds with the description of the tree 
given by Dioscorides.. The tree that affords 
the myrrh, which is obtained by incision, | 
grows on the eastern coast of Arabia Felix, and 
in that part of Abyssinia which is situated 
near the Red Sea, and is called by Mr. Bruce 
troglodite. Good myrrh is of a foul black red 
colour, solid and heavy, of a peculiar smell, 
and bitter taste. Its medicinal effects are 
warm, corroborant, and antiseptic; it has been 
successfully employed in phthisical cases as a 

ectoral ; and although allied to some of the 
(eliaateas it is found to be more efficacious and 
less irritating to the system. There are several 

reparations of this drug in the London and 

dinburgh pharmacopceias. 

MvyrRkH FERN, in botany. SeeSCANDIX. 

MYRRHINE. See MurruIve. 

MYRSINE, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol half five- 
cleft, connivent; germ filling the corol ; drupe 
one-seeded, with a five-celled nut. ‘Two spe- 
cies; onean African plant with elliptic acute 
leaves, and axillary flowers, three together, 
on short peduncles : and the other a plant of 
the Azores, with obovate, obtuse leaves, and 
subsessile flowers, crowded and somewhat 
corymbed. Both are occasionally found in our 
green-houses; and may be raised by planting 
cuttings of the young shoots in pots in sum- 
mer, frequently giving them water, and re- 
straining them to the shade. 

MYRTACANTHA. (myriacantha, tupra= 
neve, frOM frvproc, a myrtle, and exavOa, a 
thorn ; so called from its likeness to myrtle, 
and from its prickly leaves). Butchers broom. 
See Ruscus. : 

MYRTIFORUS, in anatomy, an appella- 
tion given to several parts, because of their re~ 
sembling myrtle-berries. ved 

MYRTIFORM CARUNCLES. The re- 
mains of thehymen. See GLANDULE MYR- 
TIFORMES. 

MyRTIFORM GLANDS, See GLANDULE 
MYRTIFORMES:. ; 
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MYRTILLUS. (myréilius), The berries 


which are directed in pharmacopoeias by the 
name of bacce myrtillorum are the fruit of 
the vaccinium myrtillus of Linnéus. Pre- 
pared with vinegar they are esteemed as anti- 
scorbutics, and when dry possess astringent 
virtues. : 
MYRTLE, in botany. See Myrruvs. 
Myre (Candleberry). See My- 
RICA. 
MyrTLe&-LEAVED SUMACH. See Cort- 
AREA. ) 
Myrto-cistus. 
Myrrce (Dutch). 
MYRTUS; myrtle. 


See Hy pERICUM. 
See MyRICa. ° 
In botany, a genus 


_ of the class icosandria, order monogynia; calyx 


_ and green-houses. 


‘gibbous. 


four or five-cleft, superior: petals four or five ; 
berry two or three-celled; seeds numerous, 
Twenty-eight species, often, how- 
ever, made more numerous from the introduc- 
tion of plants that belong to other genera. 
These are uniformly natives of warm climates, 
and for the most part indigenous to India, 
South America, the West Indies, or the Cape. 
The three following are those mostly entitled to 
attention. 

1. M. communis. Common myrtle. Flowers 
solitary, with a two-leaved involucre, It 
is a native of Asia, Africa, and the south of 
Europe, and the parent of all ‘the common va- 
rieties of myrtle we meet with in our gardens 
Of these varieties the chief 


» are i— ‘ 


striped Italian myrtle; 
myrtle; coxcomb, or birds-nest myrtle, Xc. 


«. Common broad-leaved or Roman myrtle. 

€. Box-leayed myrtle. 

y- Common Italian or upright myrtle, of 
which the nutmeg myrtle is a sub- 
variety. 

*. Orange, or bay-leaved myrtle. 

s. Portugal myrtle. 

é. Broad-leaved Dutch"myrtle. 

n- Double-flowering myrile. 

6. Rosemary, or thyme-leaved myrtle. 

All these varieties are constant; but there 


_ are others which are far less marked and more 
fugitive; as, for instance, the gold-striped, 


broad-leaved myrtle ; broad-leaved Jews myr- 
tle ; gold-striped orange-leaved myrtle ; silver- 
striped box-leaved 


These are all easily propagated from cut- 
tings. The best season for this is Jily; and 


the straitest and youngest vigorous shoots are to 


be chosen, These should be cut off about 
eight inches long, and the leaves of the lower 


' part strapped off to two inches high, and that 


" part of the stalk twisted which is to be placed 


in the ground; they are to be planted in pots 


+ 


of light rich earth, at about two inches dis- 


tance from each other, observing to close the 
earth very well about them, and give them a 
gentle watering. ‘They are then to be re- 


moved into a moderate hot-bed, and shaded 


_ and watered once in two or three days till they 


have taken root. 


In about a month’s time 
they will be rooted, and will begin to shoot, 


and must then be inured by degrees to the air; 
_and in August they should be removed into the 
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epen air, but placed in a warm situation, and 
sheltered from the winds; they should stand 
here till October, and then be removed into a 
green-house, where they should be placed so as 
to have as much air as possible, In the March 
following they should be removed into sepa- 
rate pots of rich earth, and in May set out to 
the open air in a warm and well-defended 
place. ‘They will require in the summer fre- 
quent waterings, and the dead leaves should be 
carefully picked off. As they advance in 
growth, they are to be shifted at times into pots 
of a larger size; and this should be done either 
in April or in August; and towards the end 
of October they should always be removed 
into the green-house. 

2. M. pimenta. Pimento myrtle. A tree 
about fifty feet high; leaves alternate, elliptic, 
veined ; flowers panicled on trichotomous pe- 
duncles; calyx four-cleft; petals four. The 
branches on the top are much divided, and 
possess a rich foliage, the perpetual verdure of 
which always gives the tree a very high degree 
of beauty. Itisa native of New Spain and of 
the West-Indies. In Jamaica it grows very 
plentifully ; and in June, July, and August, 
puts forth its flowers, which, with every part of _ 
the tree, breathe an aromatic fragrance. The 
berries, when ripe, are of a dark purple co- 
lour, and full of a sweet pulp, which the birds 
devour greedily. It is these dried berries that 
are denominated pimento, allspice, or Jamaica 
pepper. For their medical properties, see Pr- 
MENTO, 

3. M. caryophyllata. Clove myrtle. Pe- 
duncles trichotomous, terminal; calyx undi- 
vided ; leaves obovate, not dotted, slightly pe- 
tioled. ‘The bark of this tree has a considera- 
ble resemblance in smell and taste to the 
clove-spice or fruit of the eugenia caryophyl- 
lata, and are often recommended in the dispen- 
satories on this account, under the name of 
CASSIA CARVOPHYLLATA, which see. It 
is a native of Ceylon, 

Myrtus Brapantica. Gaule. Sweet 
willow, or Dutch myrtle. The leaves, flowers, 
and seeds of this plant, myrica gale of Linnéus, 
have a strong fragrant smell, and a bitter taste. 
They are said to be used amongst the common 
people for destroying moths and cutaneous in- 
sects, and the infusion is given internally as a 
stomachic and vermifuge. 

MYSE'LF. s. (my and se/f.) 1. An em- 
phatical word added to £: as, myself do tt ; 
that is, not I by proxy; not another. 2. The 
reciprocal of I, in the oblique case. 

MYSIA, a country of Asia Minor, gene- 
rally divided into Major and Minor. Mysia 
Minor was bounded on the north and west by 
the Propontis and Bithynia, and Phrygia on 
the southern and eastern borders. Mysia 
Major had Afolia on the south, Augean on the 
west, and Phrygia on the north and east. Its 
chief cities were Cyzicum, Lampsacus, &c. The 
inhabitants were once very warlike; but they 
greatly degenerated; and the words Mysorum 
uléimus was emphatically used to signify a per- 
son of no merit. The ancients generally hired 
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by monarchs. 
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_ them to attend their funerals as mourners, be- 
cause they were naturally melancholy and in- 


clined to’shed tears. They were once governed 
They are supposed to be de- 
scended froin the Mysians of Europe, a nation 
who inhabited that part of Thrace which was 
situated between Mount Hemus and the Da- 
nube. 

MYSON, a native of Sparta, one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. 
consulted the oracle of Apollo, to know which 
was the wisest man in Greece, he received for 
an:wer, he who is now ploughing his fields. 
This was Myson. 

MYSORE, a province of Hindustan, which 
takes its name from a town situated about ten 
miles south from the river Cauvery, formerly 
governed by an Hindu prince. What is called 
the kingdom of Mysore, includes, besides the 
Mysore. Proper, the countries of Bednore, 


Coimbetore, Canara, and Dindigul, with some _ 


others, the whole forming an extent near 500 
miles, fro. north to south, and near 300, where 
broadest, from east to west, though in some 
places itis hardly 100, and, towards the south, 
narrowed almost toa point. Mysore, on the 
north, is bounded by the countries of Visiapour 
and Golconda, on the east by the Carnatic, on 
the sonth by Madura Travancore, and Cochin, 
and on the west hy the Indian Sea. On the 
death of the last Hindu king, Hyder Ally, a 
soldier of fertune, deélared himself regent, and 
imprisoned the young prince, who was to have 
succeeded his father. Hyder had risen from a 
low rani to the supreme command of the 
army. in a complaint that the English had 
not kept their treaties with him, be made an 
irruption into the Carnatic. The war continued 
with various success, during the vears 1767, 
1768, and part of 1769; when Hyder, with 
a strong detachment of chosen troops, chiefiy 
horse, giving the British army the slip, came 
within seven miles of Madras, and dictated a 
peace to the government of that place. Some 
years afterwards hostilities were again com- 
menced, and successively renewed, till the 
deatn of Hyder Ally, and even after his death, 
by his son Tippoo; till, in the year 1792, after 
several defeats, Tippoo was compelled to make 
peace, on the humiliating terms of surrender- 
ing great part of his dominions to the English 
and their friends, and the payment of thirty 
lacks of rupees; and for the due pesformance 
of the articles of ihe treaty, two of the sul- 
tan’s eldest sons were sent as hostages to lord 
Cornwallis, the commander of the British 
army. “I'he gross revenue of Tippoo has been 
stated at four crores of rupees, or as many 
millions sterling. His military establishment 
was very great, being no less than 72,800 regu- 
jars, including 740 Europeans, under the com- 
mand’of French officers: besides troops in the 
frontier garrisuns to the amount of 49,000. 


_ ‘The remainder of his force consisted of irregu- 


Jars of various descriptions, and amounts to 
33,000, and upwards; so that the whole force 
of ‘Tippoo was reckoned at 155,000, of which 
mear 73,000 were of a class much superior to 
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any troops that have ever been. raised and diss 
ciplined by a native of India. | 

Mysore, a fortified town of Hindustan, 
anciently the capital of the country so called : 
ten miles §. Seringapatam. 

MYSTAGO'GUE s. (uusaywyds-) One who 
interprets divine mysteries ; also one who keeps 
church relics, and shows them to strangers 
(Bailey). 

MYSTAX. The hair which forms the 
beard in man, on each side the upper lip, 

MYSTE’/RIARCH. s. (pusngioy and weyt.) 
One presiding over mysteries. hae 

"MYSTE/RIOUS. a. (mysterieux, French.) 
1. Inaccessible to the understanding ; awfully 
obscure (Denham). 9. Artfully perplexed 
(Swift). ; 

MYSTE'RIOUSLY. ad. (from mysterious.) 
1. In a manner above understanding. 2, Ob-« 
scurely ; enigmatically (Taylor). 

MYSTE'RIOUSNESS. s. (from mystes 
vious.) 1. Holy obseurity (Taylor). 2. Art- 
‘ful difficulty or perplexity. 

To MY’STERIZE. v. a, (from mystery.) 
To explain as enigmas (Brown). 

MY’'STERY. s. (uueépiovs mystere, French.) 
1, Something “above buman intelligence ; 
something awfully obscure (Taylor). 2. An 
enigma; any thing artfully made difficult 
(Shakspearey. 3. A trade; a calling: in 
this sense it should, according to Warburton, 
be written mistery, from meséier, French, a 
trade (Shakspeare). 

MysTery, mysterium, something secret 
or hidden; impossible or difficult to be compre- 
hended. The word comes from the Greek 
pucnpiov; and, that according to some etymolo- 
gists, from «uw, claudo, taceo, 1 shut, I am 
silent, and soxe, mouth; but then whence 
comes the 7? Must the m In ¢oux be convert= 
ed into anv? he word seems derived, with 
more propriety, from the Hebrew snp sator, to 
hide; whence is formed yno mistar, a hid- 
den thing. 

Mystery is primarily used in speaking of 
certain truths revealed in scripture, into the 
full understanding whereof human reason can- 
not penetrate, Such are said to be the doc- 
trines of the trinity, the incarnation, &c. We: 
have an epitome@f the mysteries of faith, or 
the mysteries of christianity, 1n the symbols or 
creeds, compiled by the apostles, the council 
of Nice, and St. Athanasius, (See CREED.) In 
some of these mention is made of the mystery _ 
of the trinity; the mysteries of the incarnation 
of the Son of God, his death and passion, and 
his descent into hell, for the redemption of 
mankind ; of his resurrection the third day, 
his ascension into heaven, his sitting on the 
right hand of God, and his coming again to’ ~ 
judge the world ; of the cabwe and coequa=" | 
lity of the Holy Ghost with the Father and the _ } 
Son; of the unity of the church; of the come ~ 
munion of saints; the participation of the sas 
craments; and the general resurrection. 

It is very customary with unbelievers to af~ 
firm that they will believe nothing which they 
cannot comprehend, and thence to. reject the — 
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christian religion. But Dr. Gregory, in his 
*¢ Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian Religion,” just pub- 
lished by Baldwin, has shewn that this objec- 
tion is untenable, being founded in a neglect 
of the essential distinction between what is 
above reason, and what is contrary toit. He 
also shews, by running over the general princi- 
ples of various branches of mathematical, che- 
mical, and metaphysical science, that the diffi- 
culties attending christianity on the score of its 
mysterious or incomprehensible parts are of the 
same kind (and probably should be referred to 
the same cause, the weakness of our faculties) 
as those which envelope all the fundamental 
principles of knowledge. See vol. 1. pa. 
57—77- 

The heathens also had their mysteries, par- 
ticularly those of Ceres (see ELEusinia), the 
Bona Dea, &c. The Egyptian priests con- 
cealed the mysteries of their religion and pi- 
losophy under hieroglyphics. ‘Those who re- 
vealed the mysteries of the Bona Dea were se- 
- verely punished ; and none were trusted with 
them but those solemnly initiated, and sworn 
to secrecy. But these were not called myste- 
ries, as being incomprehensible, or raised 
above the power of reason; but because they 
were covered and disguised under types and 
figures, to raise the greater veneration in the 
people. ‘The mysteries of paganism were usu- 
ally celebrated in caves and grottos, fitter to 
~ conceal crimes than to celebrate mysteries in. 

MYSTICAL. My’stic. a. (mysticus, 
Latin.) 1. Sacredly obscure (Hooker). 2. 


Involving some secret meaning; emblemati-- 


eal (Taylor). 3. Obscure ; secret (Dryden). 

MY‘STICALLY. ad. (from mystical.) In 
a manner, or by an act, implying some secret 
meaning (Donne). 

MY'STICALNESS. s. (from mystical.) 
Involution.of some secret meaning. 

MYSTIC THEOLOGY denotes a refined 
and sublime kind of divinity, professed by the 
mystics. 

It consists in a knowledge of God, and di- 
vine things, not acquired in the common way, 
but infused immediately by God, and which 
has the power to move the soul in an easy, 
calm, devout, affective manner; to unite it 
ultimately to God ; to illumine the understand- 
ing, and to warm and enliven the will, in an 
extraordinary manner. 

Among the writings attributed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, is a discourse, of mystic theo- 
logy. Several others have written on the same 
subject, both ancients and moderns. 

MYSTICS, mystici, a kind of religious 
sect, distinguished by their professing pure, 
sublime, and perfect devotion, with an entire 
disinterested love of God, free from all selfish 
considerations. 

- The mystics, to excuse their fanatic ecsta- 
sies, and amorous extravagancies, allege that 
"passage of St. Paul; The spirit prays in us by 
sighs and groans that are unutterable. Now, 
if the spirit, say they, pray in us, we must re- 
sign ourselves to its motions, and be swayed 
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and guided by its impulse, by remaining inva 
state of mere inaction. “ey 

Passive contemplation is that state of pers 
fection to which the mystics all aspire. 

The authors of. this mystic science, which 
sprung up towards the close of the third cen- 
tury, are not known; but the principles from 
which it was formed are manifest. Its first 
promoters proceeded from the known doctrine 
of the Platonic school, which was also adopted 
by Origen and his disciples, that the divine 
nature was diffused through all human souls, 
or that the faculty of reason, from which pro- 
ceeds the health and vigour of the mind, was 
an emanation from God into the human soul, 
and comprehended in it the principles and ele- 
ments of all trath, human and divine. They 
denied that men could by labour or study ex- 
cite this celestial flame in their breasts, and, 
therefore, they disapproved highly of the at- 
tempts of those, who, by definitions, abstract 
theorems and profound speculations, endea- 
voured to form distinct notions of truth, and to 
discover its hidden nature. On the contrary, 
they maintained that silence, tranquillity, re- 
pose, and solitude, accompanied. with such 
acts as might tend to extenuate and exhaust 
the body, were the means by which the: hid- 
den and internal word was excited to produce 
lis latent virtues, and ‘to instruct men in the 
knowledge of divine things. 

MYTENS (Arnold), a painter, born at 
Brussels in 1541. He formed his style in the 
taste of the Roman school, and pai ted several 
capital pictures for churches in Italy. He died 
in 1602. 

Mytens (Martin), a Swedish painter, 
born at Stockholm in 1695, and died in 1755. 
He visited various countries, and had the ho- 
nour to paint the portraits of several princes, 
particularly the czar Peter, who pressed him. 
to settle at Petersburgh; but being bent on a 
journey to Italy, he declined the offer, At 
length he settled at Vienna, where he was 
held in great esteem by the emperor Charles 
VI. His best performance is a representation 
of the story of Esther and Ahasuerus (/Vaih.). 

MYTHOLOGICAL. a. (from mythology.) 
Relating to the explication of fabulous history 
(Brown). 

MYTHOLO’GICALLY. ad. (from mytho- 
logical.) Ina manner suitable to the system 
of fables. 

MYTHO'LOGIST. s. (from mythology.) A 
relater or expositor of the ancient fables of the 
heathens (Creech. Norris). 

To MYTHO’LOGIZE. v. x. (from mytho- 
logy.) To relate or explain the fabulous his- 
tory of the heathens. 


MYTHOLOGY is compounded of two 
Greek words, and in its original import it signifies 
any kind of fabulous doctrine: in its more appro- 
priated sense, it means those fabulous details con- 
cerning the objects of worship which were invented 
and propogated by men who lived in the early ages 
of the world, and by them transmitted to succeed- 
ing generations, either by written records or by 


oral tradition. a dae 
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As the theology and mythology of the ancients 

are almost inseparably connected, it will be impos- 
sible for us to develope the latter, without often 
introducing some observations reiating to the for- 
mer. We must therefore intreat the indulgence 
of our readers, if upon some occasions we should 
hazard a few strictures on the names, characters, 
adventures, and functions of such pazan divinities 
as may have furnished materials for those fabulous 
natrations which the nature of the subject may 
lead us to discuss. 
_ With respect to fable, it may be observed in ge- 
neral, that it is a creature of the human imagina- 
tion, and derives its birth from that love of the 
marvellous which is ina manner congenial to the 
soulof man. The appearances of nature which 
every day occur, objects, actions, and events, which 
‘succeed each other, by a kind of routine, are too fa- 
‘miliar, too obvious, and uninteresting, either to 
gratify Curiosity or to excite admiration. On the 
other hand, when the most common phenomena 
in nature or life are new-modelled by the plastic 
power of a warm imagination ; when they are di- 
versihed, compounded, embeliished, or even ar- 
ranged and moulded into forms which seldom or 
perhaps never occur in the ordinary course of 
things; novelty generates admiration, a passion 
always attended with delighttul sensations. Here 
then we imagine we have discovered the very 
source of fiction and fable. They originated from 
that powerful propensity in our nature towards the 
new and surprising, animated by the delight with 
which the contemplation of them’ is generally at- 
tended. ts 

Many circumstances contributed to extend and 
establish the empire of fable. The legislator laid 
hold on this bias of human nature, and of course 
employed fable and fiction as the most effectual 
means to civilize a rude, unpolished world. The 
philosopher, the theologist, the poet, the musician, 
each in his turn, made use of this vehicle to con, 
vey his maxims and instructions to the savage 
tribes. They knew that truth, simple and un- 
adorned, is not possessed of charms powerful 
enough to captivate the heartof man in his present 
corrupt and degenerate state. ‘This consideration, 
which did indeed result from the character of their 
audience, naturally led them to employ fiction and 
allegory. From this was derived the allegorical 
taste of the ancients, and especially of the primary 
sages of the east. 

Though almost every nation on the face of the 
globe, however removed from the centre of popula- 
‘tion, however Savage and averse from cultivation, 
has fabricated and adopted its own system of my- 
thology; the Orientals, however, have distin- 
guished themselves in a peculiar manner, by the 
boldness, the inconsistency, and the extravagance 
of their mythology. The genial warmth of those 
happy climes, the fertility of the soil, which af 
forded every necessary, every conveniency, and 
often every luxury of life, without depressing their 
Spirits by laborious exertions; the face of nature 
perpetually blooming around them, the skies smil- 
ing with uninterrupted serenity; all contributed to 
dnspire the orientals with a glow of fancy and a vi- 
gour of imagination rarely to be met with in less 
happy regions. Hence every object was swelled 
beyond its natural dimensions. Nothing was great 
or little in moderation, but every sentiment was 
- heightened with incredible hyperbole. The mag- 
nificent, the sublime, the vast, the enormous, the 
marvellous, first sprung up, and were brought to 
#naturity, in those native regions of fable and fairy- 
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land. Asnature, in the ordinary course of her opes 
rations, exhibited neither objects nor effects ade« 
quate to the extent of their romantic imaginations, 
they naturally deviated into the fields of fiction and 
fable. Of consequence, the custem of detailing 
fabulous adventures originated in the east, and was 
from thence transplanted into the western coun- 
tries. 

_ As the allegorical taste of the eastern nations 
had sprung from their propensity to fable, and as 
that propensity had in its turn originated from the 
love of the marvellous; so did allegory in process 
of time contribute its influence towards multiply- 
ing fables and fiction almost 7 infinitum. ‘The la- 
tent import of the allegorical doctrines being in a 
few ages lost and obliterated, what was originally a 
moral or theological tenet assumed the air and 
habit of a persona] adventure. 

The propensity towards. personification, almost 
universal among the orientals, was another fruitful 
source of fable and allegory. That the people of 
the east were strongly inclined to personify inani- 
mgte objects and abstract ideas, we imagine will 
be readily granted, when it is considered, that in 
the formation of language they have generally ane 
nexed the affection of sex to those objects. Hence 
the distinction of grammatical genders, which is 
known to have originated in the eastern parts of © 
the world. The practice of personifying virtues, 
vices, religious and moral affections, was neces= 
sary to support that allegorical style which univer- 
sally prevailed in those countries. This mode of 
writing was in high reputation even in Europe 
some cénturies ago; and to it we are indebted for 
some of the most noble poetical compositions now 
extant in our own language. Those productions, 
however, are but faint imitations of the original 
mode of writing still current among the eastern 
nations. The Europeans derived this species of 
composition from the Moorish inhabitaats of Spain, 
who imported it from Arabia, their original coun- 
try. 
The general use of hieroglyphics in the East 
must have contributed largely towards extending 
the empire of mythology. As the import of the 
figures employed in this method of delineating the 
signs of ideas was in a great measure arbitrary, 
mistakes must have been frequently committed in 
ascertaining the notions which they were at the 
first intended to represent. When the develop- 
ment of these arbitrary signs happened to be at- 
tended with uncommon difficulty, the expounders 
were obliged to have recourse te conjecture. 
Those conjectural expositions were for the most 
part tinctured with that bias towards the marvel- 
lous which universally prevailed among the primi- 
tive men. This we find is the case even at this 
day, when moderns attempt to develop the pur- 
port of emblematical figures, preserved on ancient 
medals, intaglios, &c. 

The wise men of the East delighted in obscure 
enigmatical sentences. They seem to have dis- 
dained every sentiment obvious to vulgar appre- 
hension. ‘The words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings, often occurred in the most ancient re- 
cords both sacred and profane. The sages of an- 
tiquity used to vie with each other for the prize of 
superior wisdom, by propounding riddles, and dark 
and mysterious questions, as subjects of investiga- 
tion. The contest between Solomon and Hiram, 
and that between Amasis king of Egypt and Poly- 
crates tyrant of Samos, are universally known.—= 
As the import of those enigmatical propositions 
was Often absolutely lost, in ages when the art of 
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ewriting was little known, and still less practised, 
‘mothing remained but fancy and _ conjecture, 
awhich always verged towards the regions of fable. 
This then, we think, was another source of my- 
thology. » 

The pagan priests, especially in Egypt, were pro- 
*bably the first who reduced mythology to a kind 
of system. The sacerdotal tribe, among that peo- 
ple, were the grand depositaries of learning, as well 
cas Of religion. That order of men monopolised all 
the arts and sciences. They seemed to have form- 
.ed a conspiracy among themselves, to preclude the 
laity from all the avenues of intellectual improve- 
ment. This plan was adopted with a view to keep 
the laity in subjection, and to enhance their own 
importance. ‘To accomplish this end, they con- 
‘trived to perform all the ministrations of, their re- 
ligion in an unknown tongue, and to cover them 
‘with a thick veil of fable and allegory. The 
language of Ethiopia became their sacred dialect, 

,and hieroglyphics their sacred character.. Egypt, 
of course, became a kind of fairyland, where all 
-was jugglery, magic, and enchantment. The ini- 
tiated alone were admitted to the knowledge of the 
occult mystical exhibitions, which, in their hands, 
constituted the essence of their religion. From 
these the vulgar and profane were prohibited by 
the most rigorous penalties. The Egyptians, and 
indeed all the ancients without exception, deemed 
the mysteries of religion too sacred and solemn. to 
‘be communicated to the herd of mankind, naked 
and unreserved; a mode by which they imagined 
those sacred and sublime oracles would have been 
defiled and degraded. Procul, 0 procul este profani 
—Odi profuniun vulgus et arceo. Egypt was the 
dand of graven images; allegory and mythology 
were the veil which concealed religion from the 
eyes of the vulgar; fable was the ground-work of 
that impenetrable covering. 

In the earliest and most unpolished state of so- 

ciety we cannot suppose fable to have existed 
among men. Fables are always tales of other 
times, but at this period other times did not reach 
far enough backward to afford those fruits of the 
imagination sufficient time to arrive at maturity. 
Fable requires a considerable space of time to ac- 
quire credibility, and to rise into reputation. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that both the Chinese and 
‘Egyptians, the two most ancient nations whose 
annals have reached our times, were altogether 
unacquainted with fabulous details in the most 
eariy and least improved periods of their respec- 
tive monarchies. [t has been shown almost to a 
demonstration, by a variety of learned men, that 
both the one and the other people, during some 
centuries after the general deluge, retained and 
practised the primitive Noachic religion, in 
which fable and fancy could find no place; all 
was genuine unsophisticated truth, 

As soon as the authentic tradition concerning 
the origin of the universe was either in a good 
measure lost, or at least adulterated by the in- 
ventions of men, fable aud fiction began to pre- 
vail. The Egyptian Thoth or Thyoth, or Mer- 
cury Trismegistus, and Mochus the Pheenician, 
undertook to account for the formation and ar- 
rangement of the universe, upon principles purely 
mechanical. Here fable began to usurp the place 
of genuine historical trath. Accordingly, we 
find that all the historians of antiquity, who have 
undertaken to give a general detail of the affairs 
of the world, have ushered in their narration 
with a fabulous cosmogony. Here imagination 
ranged unconfined over the boundless extent of 
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the primary chaos. To be convinced of the truth 
of this assertion, we need only look into Sancho- 
niathon’s Cosmogony, Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. 
1. sub init. and Diodorus Sic. 1.1. From this we 
suppose it will follow, that the first race of fables 
owed their birth to the erroneous opinions of the 
formation of the universe. 

Having now endeavoured to point out the origin 
of mythology, or fabulous traditions, we shall 
proceed to lay before our readers a brief detail of 
the mythology of the most respectable nations of 
antiquity, following the natural order of their si« 
tuation, 

According to the Chinese accounts, Fohe or 
Fohi laid the foundation of that empire about 4000 
years ago. This emperor, according to the Chi- 
nese, was conceived in a miraculous manner. 
His mother, say they, one day as she was walking 
in a desert place, was surrounded by a rainbow ; 
and, being impregnated by this meteor, was in 
due time delivered of that celebrated legislator. 
This personage, like the Athenian Cecrops, was 
half a man and halfa serpent. His intellectual 
powers were truly hyperbolical. In one day he 
discovered 50 different species of poisonous herbs. 
He taught his countrymen the whole art of agri- 
culture in the space of a very few years. He in- 
structed them how to sow five «different sorts of 
grain. He invented boats and nets for fishing, the 
art of fabricating porcelain, the management of 
silk-worms, the manufacturing of silk, kc. Ina 
word, that wonderful personage was inspired by 
Heaven with knowledge, which qualified him for 
composing that incomparable body of laws which 
are even at this day the wonder of the world. 
Our readers will admit, ‘that this whole detail is 
fabulous and chimerical. The most learned part 
of them will readily observe, that the Chinese, in 
ascribing the invention of all the useful arts to 
their Fohi, are perfectly agreed with almost all the 
other nations of antiquity. The Indians ascribe 
every invention to Budha, or Vishnou, or Foes 
the Persians to Zerdusht or Zoroastres ; the Chal- 
deans to their man of the sea, whom they call 
Oannes; the Egyptians to Thoth or Thyoth; the 
Phoenicians to Melicerta; the Greeks to the fa- 
mily of the ‘Titans; and the Scandinavians to 
Odin; &c. 

About 551 years before the Christian era, ap- 
peared the famous Chinese philosopher Con-fu-tse, 
or Confucius. Concerning the birth of this prince 


of philosophers, the Chinese have propagated the 


following legendary tale. His mother walking in 
a solitary place was impregnated by the vivifying 
influence of the Heavens. The babe, thus pro- 
duced, spake and reasoned as soon as it was born. 
Confucius, however, wrought no miracles, per- 
formed no romantic exploits, but lived an austere 
ascetic life, taught and inculcated the doctrines 
of pure morality, and died, remarkable only for 
superior wisdom, religious, moral, and political. 
About the year of Christ 601, flourished the 
sectary Laokiun. His mother carried him 30 years 
in her womb, and was at last delivered of him 
under a plum-tree. This philosopher was the 


-Epicurus of the Chinese. His disciples, who were 


denominated Fao-sse, i. e. heavenly doctors, were 
the first who corrupted the religion of the Chinese. 
They were addicted to magic, and introduced the 
worship of good and bad demons. Their doctrine 
was embraced by a long succession of emperors, 
One of these princes, called You-ti, had been des 
prived by death of a favourite mistress, whom he 
loved with the most extravagant passion. The 
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emperor, by the magical skill of one of these doc- 
tors, obtained an interview with his deceased mis- 
tress, a Circumstance which riveted the whole 
order in the affection and esteem of the deluded 
prince. Here our readers will observe the exact 
counterpart of the fable of Eurydice, so famous in 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans. That 
such a system of religious principles must have 
abounded with mythological adventures is highly 
probable; but as the missionaries, to whom we 
_are chiefly indebted for our information relating to 
the religion of the Chinese, have not taken the 
pains to record them, we find it impossible to 
gratify the curiosity of our readers.on that head. 
The worship of the idol Fo, or Foe, was trans- 
planted from India into China about the 56th year 
of the Christian zra, upon the following occasion. 
One of the doctors of the Fao-sse had promised 
a prince of the family of Tchou, and brother of 
the emperor Ming-ti, to make him enter into com- 
munion with the spirits, At his solicitation an 
arabassador was d:spatched into India, in order to 
enquire where the true religion was to be found. 
There had been a tradition, say the missionaries, 
ever ince the age of Confucius, that the true re- 
ligion was to be found in the west.—The ambas- 
sador stopt short in India; and finding that the 
god Foe was in high reputation in that coun- 
try, he collected several images of that deity 
painted on chintz, and with it 42 chapters of the 
canonical books of the Hindus, which, together 
with the images, he laid on a white elephant, and 
transported into his native country. At the same 
time he imported from the same quarter the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, which is firmly 
believed in China to this day. The doctrine and 
worship of Foe, thus introduced, made a most 
rapid progress all over China, Japan, Siam, &c. 
The priests of Foe are called among the Siamese, 
Talopoins ; by the Tartars, Lamas; by the Chi- 
nese, Ho-chang; and by the people of Japan, 
Bonzes, By this last appellation they are generally 
known in Europe. ; 
An infinitude of fable was invented and propa- 
gated by the disciples of Foe, concerning the life 
and adventures of their master. If the earlier 
ages of the Chinese history are barren of mytho- 
logical incidents, the later periods, after the in- 


troduction of the worship of Foe, furnish ar in-~ 


exhaustible store of miracles, monsters, fables, 
intrigues, exploits, and adventures, of the most 
villanous complexion. Indeed, most of them are 
so absurd, so ridiculous, and at the same time so 
impious and profane, that we are convinced our 
readers will easily dispense with a detail from 
which they could reap neither entertainment nor 
instruction. Such as may find themselves dis- 
posed to. rake into this abominable puddle we 
must refer to the reverend fathers Du Halde, 
Couplet, Amiot, Kircher, and other members of 
the propaganda, in whose writings they will find 
wherewithal to satisfy, and even to surfeit, their? 
appetite. 

The Hindus, like the other nations of the 
East, for a long time retained the worship of the 
true God. At length, however, idolatry broke 
in, and, like an impetuous torrent, overwhelmed 
the country. First of all, the genuine history of 
the origin of the universe was either utterly lost, 
or disguised under a variety of fictions and al- 
legories. We are told that Brimha, the supreme 
divinity of the Hindus, after three several efforts, 
at last succeeded in creating four persons, whom 
he appointed to rule over all the inferior crea- 


tures.—Afterwards Brimha joined his efficient 
power with Bishon and’ Rulder; and by their 
united exertions they produced ten men, whose 
general appellation is Munies, that is, the in- 
spired. The same being, according to another 
mythology, produced four other persons, as ima- 
ginary as the former; one from his breast, one 
from his back, one from his lip, and one from his 
heart. These children were denominated Bangs ; 
the import of which word we cannot pretend 


_to determine. According to another tradition, 


Brimha produced the Bramins from his mouth, 
to pray, to read, to instruct; the Chiltern from 
his arms, to draw the bow, to fight, to govern; 
the Bice from his belly or thighs, to nourish, to 
provide the necessaries of life by agriculture and 
commerce ; the Sedor from his feet, for subjec- 
tion, to serve, to labour, to travel. The reader 
will see at once, in thése allegorical persons, the 
four casts or septs into which the Hindu nations 
have, time immemorial, been divided. These are 
some of their most celebrated mythological tra- 
ditions with relation to the origin of the uni- 
Verse, 

The Hindus have likewise some mythological 
opinions which seem to relate to the general 
deluge. They tell us, that desiring the preser- 
vation of herds and of brahmans, of genii and of 
virtuous men, of vedas of law, and of precious 
things, the Lord of the universe assumes many 
bodily shapes ; but though he pervades, like the 
air, a variety of beings, yet he is himself unvaried, 
since he has no quality in him subject to change. 
At the close of. thé last calpa, there was a general 
destruction, occasioned by the sleep of Brahme, 
whence his creatures in different worlds were 
drowned in a vast ocean. Brahme being inclined 
to slumber after a lapse of so many ages, the 
strong demon Hayagri-va came near him, and 
stole the vedas which had flowed from his lips. 
When Heri, the preserver of the universe, dis- 
covered this deed of the prince of Dainavas, he 
took the shape of a minute fish called Sap-hari. 
After various transformations, and an enormous 
increase of size in each of them, the Lord of the 
universel oving the righteous man, who had 
still adhered to him under all these various shapes, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea of de- 
struction caused by the depravity of the age, thus 
told him how he was to act: ‘‘ In seven days 
from the present time, O thot tamer of enemies! 
the three worlds will be plunged in an ocean of 
death ; butin the midst of the destroying waves 
a large vessel sent by me for thy use shall stand 
before thee.” The remaining part of the mytho- 
logy so nearly resembles the Mosaic history of 
Noah and the general deluge, that the former 
may be a strong confirmation of the truth of the 
latter. To dry up the waters of the deluge, the 
power of the Deity descends in the form of a 
boar, the symbol of strength, to draw up and 
support on its tusks the whole earth, which had 
been sunk beneath the ocean. Again, the same 
power is represented as a tortoise sustaining the 
globe, which had been convulsed by the violent 
assaults of demons, while the gods charmed the 
sea, with the mountain Mandar, and forced it to 
disgorge the sacred things and animals, together 
with the water of life which it had swallowed. 
All these stories, we think, relate to the same 
event, shadowed by a moral,a metaphysical, and 
an astronomical allegory ; and all three seem con- 
nected with the hieroglyphical sculptures of the 
old Egyptians. s 
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“The Windus divide the duration of the world 
gnto four Yugs or Jugs, or Jogues, each consist- 
ing of a prodigious number of years. In each of 
those periods, the age and stature of the human 
race have been gradual diminished ; and in each 
of them mankind has gradually declined in virtue 
and piety, as well as in age and stature. The 
present period they call the Coll, i.e. the cor- 
rupt Jogue, which they say is to last 400,000 
years. of which near 5000 years are already past. 
In the last part ef the preceding Jogue, which 
they call the Dwa paar, the age of man was con- 
tracted into !000 years, as in the present it 1s 
confined to 100. From this preportional dimi- 
nution of the length of the human life, our readers 
will probably infer, that the two last Jogues bear 
a pretty near resemblance to the Mosaic history 
of the age of the antediluvian and postdiluvian 


patriarchs; and that the two first are imaginary 


periods prior to the creation of the world, like 
those of the Chinese, Chaldeans, and Egyp- 
fians. 

According to the mythology of the Hindus, 
the system of the world is subject to various dis- 
solutions and resuscitations. At the conclusion 
of the Coliz Jogue, say they, a grand revolution 


will take place, when the solar system will be. 


consumed by fire, and all the elements reduced to 
their original constituent atoms. Upon the back 
of these revolutions, Brimha, the supreme deity 
of the Hindus, is sometimes represented as a new- 
born infant; with bis toe in his mouth, floating on 
acamala or water flower, sometimes only on a 
leaf of that plant, on the surface of the vast abyss. 
At other times he is figured as coming forth of a 
winding shell; and again as blowing up the mun- 
dane foam with a pipe at his mouth. Some of 
these emblematical figures and attitudes, our 
learned readers. will probably observe, nearly 
resemble those of the ancient Egyptians. . 
But the vulgar religion of the ancient Hindus 
‘was of a very different complexion, and opens a 
large field of mythological-adventures. We have 
observed above, that the fo or Foe of the Chinese 
Was imported from India; and now we shall 
give a brief detail of the mythological origin of 
that divinity. We have no certain account of 
the birth-place of this imaginary deity.—His fol- 
lowers relate, that he was born in one of the 
kingdoms of India near the line, and that his 
father was one of that country. His mother 
_ brought him into the world by the left side ; and 
expired soon after the delivery. At the time of 
her conception, she dreamed that she had swal- 
lowed a white elephant; a circumstance which 
is supposed to have given birth to the veneration 
which the kings of India have always shown for 
a white animal of that species. As soon as he 
was born, he had strength enough to stand erect 
without assistance. He walked abroad at seven, 


and, pointing with one hand to the heavens, and 


with the other to the earth, he cried out, “ In 
.the heavens, and on the earth, there is no one 
but me who deserves to be honoured.” At the 
age of 30, he felt himself all on a sudden filled 
with the divinity; and now he was metamor- 
phosed into Fo or Pagod, according to the ex- 
pression of the Hindus. He had no sooner de- 
clared himself a divinity, than he thought of pro- 
pagating his doctrine, and proving his divine 
mission’ by miracles. The number of his dis- 
ciples was immense; and they soon spread his 
dogmas over all India, and even to the higher 
extremities of Asia. 

One of the principal doctrines which Fo and 


his disciples propagated, was the metempsychosis 
or transmigration of souls. This doctrine, some 
imagine, has given rise to the multitude of idols 
reverenced in every country where the worship 
of Fo is established. Quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
and the vile-:t animals, had temples erected for 
them ; because, say they, the soul of the god, in 
his numerous transmigrations, may have, at one 
time or other, inhabited their bodies. 

Both the doctrine of transmigration and of the 
worship of animals seems, however, to have been 
imported from Egypt into India. If the inter- 
course between these two countries was begun at 
so early a period as some very late writers have 
endeavoured to prove, stich a supposition is by 
no means improbable. The doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls was early established among 
the Kgyptians. lt was, indeed, the only idea they 
formed of the soul’s immortality. The worship 
of animals among them seems to have. been still 
more ancient. if such an intercourse did actually 
exist, we may naturally suppose that colonies 
of Egyptian priests found their way into India, 
as they did afterwards into Asia Minor, Italy, and 
Greece. That colonies of Egyptians did actually 
penetrate into that country, and settle there, 
many centuries before the Nativity, is a fact that 
cannot be called in question, for reasons which 
the bounds prescribed us on this article will not” 
allow us to enumerate. We shall only observe, 
that from the hieroglyphical representations of 
the Egyptian deities seem to have originated 
those monstrous idols which from time umme-~ _ 
morial have been worshipped in India, China, 
Japan, Siam, and even in the remotest parts of 
Asiatic Tartary. 

Foe is often called Budha, Budda, and some- 
times Vishnou; perhaps, indeed, he may be dis- 
tinguished by many other names, according to 
the variety of dialects of the different nations 
among which his worship was established. An 
infinitude of fables was propagated by his dis- 
ciples concerning him after his.death. fhey pre- 
tended that their master was still alive ; that 
he had been already born 8000 times ; and that 
he had successively appeared under the fgure of 
an ape, a lion, a dragon, an elephant, a boar, &c. 
These were called the incarnations of Vishnou. 
At length he was confousded with the supreme 
God; and all the titles, attributes, operations, 
perfections and ensigns of the Most High were 
ascribed to him. Sometimes he is called Amida, 
and represented with the head of a dog, and 
worshipped as the guardian of mankind. He 
sometimes appears as a princely personage, 1s- 
suing from the mouth ofa fish. At other times, 
he wears a lunette on his head, in which are seen 


cities, mountains, towers, trees, in short, all that 


the world contains. ‘These transformations are 
evidently the children of allegorical or hierogly- 
phical emblems, and ferm an exact counterpart ~ 
to the symbolical worship of the Egyptians. 

The enormous mass of mythological traditions 
which have ina manner deluged the vast con- 
tinent of India would fill many volumes: we 
have selected the preceding articles as a specimen 
only, by which our readers may be qualified to 
judge ofthe rest. If they find themselves disposed to 
indulge their curiosity at greater length, we must 
remit them to Thevenot’s and Hamilton’s Tra- 
vels, to. Mons. Aquetil in his Zond. Avesta; Hal- 
hed’s Introduction to his translation of the Code 
of Gentoo Laws ; Col. Dow’s History of Hindos- 
tan; Grose’s Voyage to the Hast Inaies; Asiatic 
Researches, vol, 1. and iI. 
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The mythology of the Persians is, if possible, 
still more extravagant than that of the Hindus. 
It supposes the world to have been repeatedly 
déstroyed, and repeopled by creatures of different 
formation, who were successively annihilated or 
banished for their disobedience to the Supreme 
Being. The monstrous griffin Sinergh tells the 
hero Caherman that she had already lived to see 
the earth seven times filled with creatures, and 
seven times a perfect void; that before the crea- 
tion of Adam, this globe was inhabited by a race 
of beings called Peri and Dives, whose character 
formed a perfect contrast. The Peri are described 
as beautiful and benevolent; the Dives as de- 
formed, malevolent, and mischievous, differing 
from infernal demons only in this, that they are 
not as yet confined to the pit of hell. They are 

for ever ranging over the world, to scatter dis- 
cord and misery among the sone of men. The 
Peri nearly resemble the fairies of Europe; and 
perhaps the Dives gave birth to- the giants and 
magicians of the middle ages. The Peri and 
Dives wage incessant wars ; and when the Dives 
make any of the Peri prisoners, they shut them 
up in iron cages, and hang them on the highest 

trees, to expose them to public view, and to the 
fury of every chilling blast. 

When the Peri are in danger of being over- 
powered by their foes, they solicit the assistance 
of some mortal hero ; which produces a series of 
mythological adventures, highly ornamental to 
the strains of the Persian bards, and which, at 
the same time, furnishes an inexhaustible fund of 
the most diversified machinery. 

One of the most celebrated adventurers in the 

‘mythology of Persia is Tahmurus, one of their 
most ancient monarchs. This prince performs a 
variety of exploits, while he endeavours to re- 
cover the fairy Merjan. He attacks the Dive 
Demrush in his own cave; where, having van- 
quished the giant or demon, he finds vast piles of 
hoarded wealth: these he carries off with the 
fair captive. The battles, labours, and adventures 
of Rostan, another Persian worthy, who lived 
many ages after the former, are celebrated by the 
Persian bards with the same extravagance of hy- 
hyperbole with which the labours of Hercules 
. have been sung by the poets of Greece and 
Rome. ; 

The adventures of the Persian heroes breathe 
all the wildness of achievement recorded of the 
knights of Gothic romance. The doctrine of 
enchantments, transformations, &c. exhibited in 
both, is a characteristic symptom of one common 
original. Persia is the genuine classic ground of 
eastern mythology, and the source of the ideas of 
chivalry and romance; from which they were 
propagated to the regions of Scandinavia, and 
indeed to the remotest corners of Europe towards 
the west. 

Perhaps our readers may be of our opinion, 
when we offer it as a conjecture, that the tales of 
the war of the Peri and Dives originated from a 
vague tradition concerning good and bad angels: 
nor is it, in our opinion, improbable, that the 
fable of the wars between the gods and giants, so 
famous in the mythology of Greece and Italy, 
was imported into the former of these countries 
from the same quarter. For a more particular 
account of the Persian mythology, our readers 
may consult Dr. Hyde de Relig. vet. Pers. Medor, 
&c.; D’'Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient. and Mr. Richard- 
son’s Introduction to his Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary. 


The mythology of the Chaldeans, like that of 


the other nations of the East, commences at 2 
peried. myriads of years prior to the era of the 
Mosaic creation. Their cosmogony, exhibited 
by Berosus, who wasa priest of Belus, and deeply 
versed in the antiquities of his country, is a piece 
of mythology of the most extravagant nature. 
It has been copied by Eusebius (Chron. L i. p.° 
5:); it is likewise to be found in Syncellus, copied 
from Alexander Polyhistor. According to this 
historian, there were at Babylon written records 
preserved with the greatest care, comprehending 
a period of fifteen myriads of years. Those 
writings likewise contained a history of the hea- 
vens and the sea, of the earth, and of the origin 
of mankind. “ In the beginning (says Berosus, 
copying from Oannes, of whom we shall give a 
brief account below) there was nothing but 
darkness and an abyss of water, wherein resided 
most hideous beings produced from a twofold 


principle. Men appeared with two wings; some - 


with two and some with four faces. They had 
one body, but two heads; the one of a man, the 
other of a woman. Other human figures were to 
be seen, furnished with the legs and horns of 
goats. Some had the feet of horses behind, but 
before were fashioned like men, resembling hip- 
pocentaurs.’ The remaining part of this my- 
thology is much of the same complexion ; indeed 


so extravagant, that we imagine our readers will . 


readily enough dispense with our translating the 
sequel. ‘‘ Of all these (says the author) were 
preserved delineations in the temple of Belus at 
Babylon. \ The person who was supposed to pre- 
side over them was called Omorea. This word, 
in the Chaldean language, is Thalath, which the 
Greeks call Sekwoou, but it more properly im- 
ports the moon. Matters being in this situation, 
their god (says Eusebius), the god (says Syn- 
cellus) came and cut the woman asunder; and 
out of one half of her he formed the earth, and 
out of the other he made the heavens; and, at 
the same time, he destroyed the monsters of the 
abyss.” This whole mythology is an allegorical 
history copied from hieroglyphical represen- 
tations, the real purport of which could not be 
decyphered by the author. Such, in general, 
were the consequences of the hieroglyphical 
style of writing. 

Oannes the great civilizer and legislator of the 
Chaldeans, according to Apollodorus, who copied 
from Berosus, was an amphibious animal of a 
heterogeneous appearance. He was endowed with 
reason, and a very uncommon acuteness of parts. 
His whole body resembled a fish. Under the head 
of a fish he had also another head, and feet below 
similar to those of aman, which were subjoined to 
the tail of the fish. His voice and language were 
articulate and perfectly intelligible, and there was 
a figure of him still extant in the days of Berosus. 
He made bis appearance in the Erythrean or Red 
Sea, where it borders upon Babylonia. This 
monstrous being conversed with men by day; but 
at night he plunged into the sea, and remained 
concealed in the water till next morning. He 
taught the Babylonians the use of letters and the 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences. He in- 
structed them in the method of building houses, 
constructing temples, and all other edifices. He 
taught them to compile laws and religious cere- 
monies, and explained to them the principles of 
mathematics, yeometry, and astronomy. In a 
word, he communicated to them every thing 
necessary, useful, and ornamental: and so uni- 
versal were his instructions, that not one single 
article had ever been added to them since the 
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time they were first communicated. Helladius is 
of opinion that this strange personage, whoever 
he was, came to be represented under the figure 
of a fish, not because he was actually believed to 
be such, but because he was clothed with the skia 
of a seal. By this account our readers will see 
that the Babylonian Oannes is the exact counter- 
part of the Fohi of the Chinese, and the Thyoth 
or Mercury Trismegistus of the Egyptians. It is 
likewise apparent, that the idea of the monster 
compounded of the man and the fish has ori- 
ginated from some hieroglyphic of that form 
grafted upon the appearance of man. Some 
modern mythologists have been of opinion, that 
Oannes was actually Noah the great preacher of 
righteousness; who, as some think, settled in 
Shinar or Chaldea after the deluge, and who, in 


consequence of his connection with that event, 


might be properly represented wader the emblem 
of the Man of the Sea. 

The nativity of Venus, the goddess of beauty 
and love, is another piece of mythology famous 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians. An egg, 
say they, of a prodigious size, dropped from 
heaven into the river Euphrates. Some doves 
settled upon this egg, after that the fishes had 
rolled it to the bank. Ina short time this egg 
produced Venus, who was afterwards called the 
Dea Syria, the Syrian goddess. In consequence 
of this tradition (says Hyginus), pigeons and 
fishes became sacred to this goddess among the 
Syrians, who always abstained from eating the 
one or the other. Of this imaginary being we 
have a very exact and entertaining history in 
the treatise De Dea Syria, generally ascribed to 
Lucian, 

In this mythological tradition our readers will 
probably discover an illusion to the celebrated 
‘Mundane egg; and at the same time the story of 
the fishes will lead them to anticipate the connec- 
tion between the sea and the moon. This same 
deity was the Atargatis of Ascalon, described by 
Diodorus the Sicilian; the one haif of her body a 
woman, and the other a fish. ‘This was no doubt 
a hieroglyphic figure of the moon, importing the 
influence of that planet upon the sea and the sex. 
The oriental name of this deity evidently points to 
the moon; for it is compounded of two Hebrew 
words, which import “ the queen of the host of 
heaven.” 

The fable of Semiramis is nearly connected 
with the preceding one. Diodorus Siculus has pre- 
served the mythological history of this deity, which 
he and all the writers of antiquity have confounded 
with the Babylonian princess of the same name. 
That historian informs us, that the word Semira- 
mis, in the Syrian dialect, signifies ‘a wild 
pigeon ;” but we apprehend that this term was a 
name or epithet of the moon, as it is compounded 
of two words of an import naturally applicable to 
the lunar planet. It was a general practice 
among the Orientals to denominate their sacred 
animals from that deity to which they were con- 
secrated. Hence the moon being called Simira- 
mis, and the pigeon being sacred to her divi- 
nity, the latter was ealled by the name of the 
former. 

As the bounds prescribed this article renders it 
impossible for us to do justice to this interesting 
piece of mythology, we must beg leave to refer 
our readers for farther information to Diod. Sic. 
i.ii. Hyginus Poet. Astron. fab. 197, Pharnutus 


de Nat, Deor. Ovid. Metam. I. iv. Athen. in Apol. 
Izetzes Chil. ix. cap. 275. Seld. de Diis Syr. 
Syrit. ii. p. 183. _ 

We should now proceed to the mythology of the 
Arabians, the far greatest part of which is, how- 
ever, buried in the abyss of ages; though, when 
we reflect on the genius and character of that peo- 
ple, we must be convinced that they too, as well 
as the other nations of the East, abounded in fabu- 
lous relations and romantic compositions. The 
natives of that country have always been enthu- 
siastically addicted to poetry, of which fable is 
the essence. Wherever the muses have erected 
their throne, fables and miracles have always ap 
peared in their train. In the Koran we meet with 
frequent allusions to well-known traditionary fa- 
bles. These had been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation by the bards and rhapsodists 
for the entertainment of the vulgar. In Arabia, 
from the earliest ages, it has always been one of 
the favourite entertainments of the common peo- 
ple to assemble in the serene evenings around 
their tents, or on the platforms with which their 
houses are generally covered, or in large halls 
erected for the purpose, in order to amuse them- 
selves with traditional narrations of the most dis- 
tinguished actions of their most remote ancestors. 
Oriental imagery always embellished their roman- 
tic details. The glow of fancy, the love of the 
marvellous, the propensity towards the hyperbolical 
and the vast, which constitute the essence of ori- . 
ental description, must ever have drawn the rela- 
tion aside into the devious regions of fiction and 
fairyland. The religion of Mahomet beat down 
the original fabric of idolatry and mythology to- 
gether. The Arabian fables current in modern 
times are borrowed or imitated from Persian 
compositions; Persia being still the grand nur- 
sery of romance in the East. 

In Egypt we find idolatry, theology, and my- 
thology, almost inseparably blended together. 
The inhabitants of this region, too, as well as of 
others in the vicinity of the centre of population, 
adhered for several centuries to the worship of the 
true God. At last, however, conscious of their 
own ignorance, impurity, imperfection, and total 
unfitness to approach an infinitely perfect being, 
distant, as they imagined, and invisible, they be- 
gan to cast about for some beings more exalted 
and more perfect than themselves, by whose 
mediation they might prefer their prayers to 
the supreme majesty of heaven. The lumi- 
naries of heaven, which they imagined were 
animated bodies, naturally presented them- 
selves. These were splendid and glorious beings. 
They were thought to partake of the divine na- 
ture: they were revered as the satraps, prefects, 
and representatives of the supreme Lord of the 
universe. They were visible, they were bene- 
ficent ; they dwelt nearer to the gods, they were. 
near at hand, and always accessible. These were, 
of course, employed as mediators and intercessors 
between the supreme divinity and his humble sub- 
jects of this lower world. Thus employed, they 
might claim a subordinate share of worship, which 
was accordingly assigned them. In process of 
time, however, that worship, which was originally 
addressed to the supreme Creator by the media- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, was ina great mea- 
sure forgotten, and the adoration of mankind ul- 
timately terminated on those illustrious creatures. 
To this circumstance, we think, we may ascribe - 
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the origin of that species of idolatry called Sa- 
baeism, or the worship of the host of heaven, 
which overspread the world early and almost uni- 
versally. In Egypt this mode of worship was 
adopted in all its most absurd and most enthu- 
siastic forms ; and at the same time the most he- 
terogeneous mythology appeared in its train. ‘The 
mythology of the ancient Egyptians was so vari- 
ous ‘and multiform, so complicated and so myste- 
rious, that it would require many volumes even to 
give a superficial account of its origin and pro- 
gress, not only in its mother country, but even in 
many other parts of the eastern and western 
world. Besides, the idolatry and mythology of 
that wonderful country are so closely connected 
and so inseparably blended together, that it is im- 
possible to describe the latter without at the same 
time developing the former. We hope, therefore, 
our readers will not be disappointed if, in a work 
of this nature, we touch only upon some ofthe 
leading or most interesting articles of this compli- 
eated subject. 

The Egyptians confounded the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies with the reigns of their most 
early monarchs. Hence the incredible number of 
years inchided in the reign of their eight superior 
gods, who, according to them, filled the Egyptian 
throne successively in the most early periods of 
time. To these, according to their system, suc- 
ceeded twelve demigods, who likewise reigned an 
amazing number of years. These imaginary reigns 
were no other than the periodical revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies preserved in their almanacks, 
which might be carried’ back, and actually were 
carried back, at pleasure. Hence the fabulous an- 
tiquity of that kingdom. The imaginary exploits 
and adventures of these gods and demigods fur- 
nished an inexhaustible fund of mythological ro- 
mances. To the demigods succeeded the kings of 
the cynic cycle, personages equally chimerical 
with the former. The import of this epithet bas 
greatly perplexed critics and etymologists. We 
apprehend it is an oriental word importing royal 
dignity, elevation of rank. This appellation inti- 
mated, that the monarchs of that cycle, admitting 
that they actually existed, were more powerful 

~ and more highly revered than their successors, 
After the princes of the cynic cycle comes another 
race, denominated Nekyes, a title likewise imply- 
ing royal, splendid, glorious. These cycles figure 
high in the mythological annals of the Egyptians, 
and have furnished materials for a variety of 
learned and ingenious. disquisitions. The wars 
and adventures of Osiris, Orus, Typhon, and 
other allegorical. personages. who figure in the 
Egyptian rubric; the wanderings of Isis, the sister 
and wife of Osiris; the transformation of the gods 
into divers kinds of animals; their birth, educa- 
tion, peregrinations, and exploits; compose a 
body of mythological fictions so various, so com- 
plicated, so ridiculous, and often so apparently 
absurd, that all attempts to develope and explain 
them have hitherto proved unsuccessful, All, or 
the greatest part, of those extravagant fables are 
the offspring of hieroglyphical or aliegorical em- 
blems devised by the priests and sages of that 
nation, with a view to conceal the mysteries of 
their religion from that class of men whom they 
stigmatized with the name of the uninitiated 
rabble. 

The worship of brute animals and of certain 
vegetabies, universal among the Egyptians, was 


another exuberant source of mythological adven= 
tures, . The Egyptian priests, many of whom 
were likewise profound philosophers, observed, or 
pretended to observe, a kind of analogy between 
the qualities of certain animals aud vegetables, 
and those of some of their subordinate divinities. 


‘Such animals and vegetables they adopted, and 


consecrated to the deities to whom they were sup- 

posed to bear this anological resemblance; and 

in process of time they considered them as the 

visible emblems of those divinities to which they ° 
were consecrated, By these thé vulgar addressed 

their archetypes: in the same manner, as in other © 
countries, pictures and statues were employed for 

the very same purpose. The mob, in process of 
time, forgetting the emblematical character of 

those brutes and vegetables, addressed their devo~ 

tion immediately to them; and of course these 

became the ultimate objects of vulgar adoration. 

After that these objects, animate or inanimate,’ 
were consecrated as the visible symbols of the 
deities, it soon became fashionable to make use of ° 
their figures to represent those deities to which 
they were consecrated. This practice was the 
natural consequence of the hieroglyphical style 
which universally prevailed among the ancient 
Egyptians: Hence Jupiter Ammon was repre-: 
sented under the figure of a ram, Apis under that 
of a cow, Osiris of a bull, Pan of a goat, Thoth or 
Mercury of an ibis, Bubastis or Diana of a cat,’ 
&e. It was likewise a common practice among 
those deluded people to dignify these objects, by 
giving them the names of those deities which they 
represented. . By this mode of dignifying these 
sacred emblems, the veneration of the rabble was 
considerably enhanced, and the ardour of their- 
devotion inflamed in proportion. From these two 
sources, we think, are derived the fabulous trans- 
formations of the gods, so generally celebrated 
in the Egyptian mythology, and from it imported 
into Greece and Italy... In conseqnence of this 
practice, their mythological system was rendered ' 
at once enormous and unintelligible. 

Their Thoth, or Mercury Trismegistus, was, in 
our opinion, the inventor of this unhappy system, 
This personage, according to the Egyptians, was 
the origina! author of letters, geometry, astrono- 
my, music, architecture; in a word, of all the 
elegant and useful arts, and of all the branches of 
science aud philosophy. He it was. who first dis- 
covered the analogy between the divine affections, 
influences, appearances, operations, and the cor- 
responding properties, qualities, and instincts of 
certain animals, and the propriety of dedicating 
particular kinds of vegetables to the service of 
particular deities. 

The priests, whose province it was to expound 
the mysteries of that allegorical hieroglyphical 
religion, (see Mystery), gradually lost all 
knowledge of the primary import of the sym- 
bolical characters. To supply this defect, and 
at the same time to veil their own ignorance, 
the sacerdotal instructors had recourse to fable 
and fiction. They heaped fable upor fable, till 
their religion became an  aceumulated chaos of 
mythological absurdities, 

Two of the most learned and most acute of the 
ancient philosophers have attempted a rational 
explication of the latent import of the Egyptian 
mythology ; but both have failed in the attempt; 
nor have the moderns, who have laboured iu the 
same department, performed their part with muehi 


° Mivin | 
better success. Instead, therefore, of prosecuting 
this inexplicable subject, which would swell this 
article beyond all proportion, we must beg leave 
to refer those who are desirous of further in- 


formation to the following authors, where they 


will find enough to gratify their curiosity, if not 
to inform their judgment: Herodotus, lib. ii 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. Plut, Isis & Osiris; 
Jamblichus de Myst. Agypt. Horapollo Hie- 
roglyph. Egypt. Macrob. Sat. cap. 23. among 
the ancients: and among the moderns, Kircher’s 
Qidip. Voss. de Origin. et Prog. Idoi. Mr. 
Bryant’s Analysis of Anc. Mythol. 
belin, Monde prim.; and above all, to the learned 
Jablonski’s Panth, Aigyptiorum. 

The elements of Phoenician mythology have 
been preserved by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. sub 
init. In the large extract which that learned 
father hath copied from Philo Biblius’s transla- 
tion of Sanchoniatho’s history of Phoenicia, we 
are furnished with several articles of mythology. 
Some of these throw considerable light on several 
passages of the sacred history ; and all of them 
are strictly connected with the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans. There we have preserved 
a brief but entertaining detail of the fabulous ad- 
ventures of Uranus, Cronus, Dagon, Thyoth or 
Mercury, probably the same with the Egyptian 
hero of that name. Here we find Muth or Pluto, 
fEphcestus or Vulcan, Aisculapius, Nereus, 
Poscedon or Neptune, &c. Astarte, or Venus 
Urania, makes a conspicuous figure in the cata- 
logue of Phoenician worthies; Pallas or Minerva 
is planted on the territory of Attica; in a word, 
all the branches of the family of the Titans, who 
in after ages figured in the rubric of the Greeks, 
are brought upon the stage, and their exploits and 
adventures briefly detailed. 

By comparing this fragment with the mytho- 
logy of the Atlantidz and that of the Cretans pre- 
served by Diodorus the Sicilian, lib. v. we think 


there is good reason to conclude, that the family 


of the Titans, the several branches cf which seem 
to have been both the authors and objects of a 
great part of the Grecian idolatry, originally emi- 
grated from Phenicia. 

As for the mythology of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the illustrations of it which are given under 
various separate articles in this work are such as 
will, we conceive, render any more detailed ac- 
count in this place entirely unnecessary. @ 

MYTILUS. Mussel. In zoology, a genus 
of the class vermes, order testacea. Animal al- 
Jied to an ascidia; shell bivalve, rough, general] 
affixed: by a byssus or beard of silky filaments ; 
hinge mostly without teeth, with generally a 
subulate, excavated, longitudinal line. Sixty- 
four species, scattered through the seas of the 
globe; eleven common to the coasts of our own 
country. ‘They may be thus subdivided. 

A. Parasitical : affixed as though by claws. 
Three species ; of which the following is 
an example. ; 

1. M. Crista galli. Shell plaited, spinous ; 
both lips rough: offering four or five varieties. 
Inhabits the Indian ocean and Red sea, ‘af- 
fixed to gorgonia; colour of the shell purple- 
violet, pale cinnamon or bay ; rough, with 
raised dots; within, honey-colour ; nearly 
equivalve, closed with five, eight, or ten oblique 


_ or straight acute plaits; hollow at the hinge, 


triangular. 


Mons. Ge- 
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B. Flat, or compressed into ‘a flattened form, 
and slightly eared. Two species : of which 
the following is an example. 

2. M. margaritiferus. Pearl mussel. Shell 
flattened, nearly orbicular, witha transverse base 
imbricate, with toothed tunics. Inhabits 
American and Indian seas ; about eight inches 
long, and something broader: the inside is 
beautifully polished, and produces the true 
mother-of-pearl, and frequently most valuable 
pearls; the outside sometimes sea-green, or 
chesnut or bloom-colour with white rays, or 
whitish with green rays; when the outer coat 
is removed, it has the same perlaceous lustre as 
the inside : the younger shells have ears as long 
as the shells, and resemble scallops. 

C. Ventricose or convex: including all the 

_rést. The following are examples: 

3. M. edulis. Edible mussel. Shell 
smoothish, violet, the valves slightly recurved 
on the obtuse side, and somewhat angular on 
the acute side: beaks pointed: shape nearly 
triangular; covered with a brownish skin ; the 
colour below sometimes instead of violet, yel- 
lowish, or striped with pale rays. Inhabits the 
British coasts, European, and Indian. seas: 
generally from two to three inches long; but 
is much larger within the tropics, and smaller 
more northerly ; found in large beds, and ge- 
nerally adhering to other bodies by means of a 
long silky beard: the fish affords a rich food, 
but is often extremely noxious to many con- 
stitutions. 

4. M. anatinus. Duck mussel. Shell 
oval, a little compressed, very brittle, and semi- 
transparent, with a membranaceous margin; 
beaks decuticated. Inhabits the fresh waters of 
Great Britain, and of other parts of Europe: 
about five inches long and two and a quarter 
broad ; the colour of the shell greenish with 
very fine striz parallel with the aperture and a 
few blackish wrinkles; within glossy white, 
blue or yellowish, and sometimes shining 
with iridescent colours. Ducks and crows 
are extremely fond of this and M. cygneus, (a 
broader species found in riversand ponds): and 
the crows, when the shell is too hard for their 
bills, fly with it to a great height, drop the shell 
on arock, and pick out the meat after the shell 
is broken by the fall. 

According to the observation of M. Mery, 
of the Paris academy, confirmed by observations 
of other naturalists, the mussel, in allits species, 
is androgynous : and that from a peculiar gene- 
rative organization, each individual is of itself 
capable of propagating its species, and annually 
does so without any intercourse with any other 
individual ; a mode of increase very different 
from what occurs in snails, earth-worms, and 
other androgynous or hermaphroditic animals. 
The mussel lays it eggs in the spring: these 
are minute, and are placed by the parent in due 
order in a very close arrangement, on the out- 
side of theshell, where by means of a gluey 
matter they adhere very fast, and continually 
increase in size and strength, till becoming per- 
fect mussels they falloff and shift for themselves, 


leaving the holes where they were placed, 
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behind them: two or three thousand such holes | 


"are sometimes found on a single shell, which 
seems to prove an enormous fertility in this 
animal. 

The mussel is infested by several enemies in 
its own element: one of the most cruel is a 
shell-fish of the irochus kind. 
attaches itself to the shell of the mussel, pierces 
it with a round hole, and introduces a peculiar 
tube five or six inches long, which it turns in 
a spiral direction, and with which it sucks the 
substance of the mussel. 

MYTTOTON, a coarse kind of food, used 
by the labouring people among the Greeks, 
and sometimes among the Romans, . It was 


This animal | 


MYU bad 


made of garlic, onions, eggs, cheese, oil, and 
vinegar, and reckoned very wholesome. 

MYUS (anc. geog.), one of the twelve 
towns of Ionia-; seated on the Meander, at the 
distance of 30 stadia from the sea. In Strabo’s 
time it was incorporated with the Milesians, 
on account of the paucity of its inhabitants, 
from its being formerly overwhelmed with 
water ; for which reason the Jonians con- 
signed its suffrage and religious ceremonies 
to the people of Miletus. Artaxerxes allotted 
this town to Themistocles, in order to fur- 
nish his table with meat: Magnesia was ta 
support him in bread, and ‘Lamsacus in 
wine. The town now lies in ruins. 


N A liquid consonant, or semivowel, and 
“> the thirteenth letter of the Greek, Latin, 
English, &c. alphabets: , 
~The N is & nasal consonant: its sound is 
that of a d, passed avGuaiahie nose: so that 
when the nose is stopped by a cold, or the like, 


itis usual to pronounce d form. M. Abbe de: 


Dangeau observes, that iu the French the mis 
»  frequentlya mere nasal vowel, without any thing 
of the sound of a consonant in it. He calls it 
_ the Sclavonic vowel. The Hebrews call their 
— IN, Nun, which signifies-child, as being’ sup- 
_ posed the offspring of M ; partly on account of 
the reseniblance of sound, and partly on’ that 
- of the figure. “Thus from the m, by omitting 
the last column, “is formed 2: and thus fron 
the capital N, by omitting the first column; is 


formed the Greek minuscule y) Hence, for. 


Biennius, &c: the Latins frequently use Binius, 
&c. and the same people convert the Greek ¥ 
at the end of a word into an m3; as, papuexoy, 
pharmacum, &e. See M. © - 

N before p, b, and m, the Latins change 
ie into m, and frequently into | and-r, as in ludo, 
_  iliudo; in rigo, wrigo, &c. in which they agree 
* with the Hebrews, who, in lfeu of Nun, fre- 
quently double the following consonant; and 
the Greeks dovthe same, as when for Manlius, 
they write Mearriog, &c. ge 

The Greeks, also; before x, y» %» ¥,. Changed 
~ they into ,: in whieh they were followed by 
~ the ancient Romans, who for Angulus wrote 

— Aggulus; for anceps, agceps, &c. ‘The Latins 
' -fetrench the » from Call nouns ending in 
 &y3 aS Aewy, leo; dpaxwy, draco. On the con- 
_ trary, the Greeks add it to the Latin ones end- 
) ing in o!*as Kacey, ‘Nepiy, for Cato, Nero. 
_ ‘In English, N has an invariable sound: as NO, 
' hame, &c. After nm it issometimes almost lost, 
as condemn, &c. oi Ate pas sey 
% nN » among the ancients, was a numeral letter, 
signifying 900; according to the verse in Ba- 
ronius, ri : a, 
~ WN quogue nongentos numero designat habendos. 


_ And when. a line was struck over it N, nine 
thousand. - ER ERE TERY: 

_ , Among the ancient lawyers, N. L.' stood 
for non liquet, i. ¢. the cause is not clear 
_ €nough to’ pass sentence upon. 3 
 « N.P. was used among the Romans for no- 


Be fetiaws N.C. for Nero Caesar, or 


ae abbrevation of numero, number. ‘Thus also, 
» in medicine, caryophyllorum, N°, vi. signifies 
Six cloves.. N on the French coins, denotes 
- those struck at Montpelier, Spee ys 
; VOL, VUL. ‘ Re Pabk aks at. Bhiames tiny 
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NAAM, or Nam, Namivum, in law, thé 
taking or distraining anothér man’s moveable 
goods, This is either lawful,.or unlawful and 
prohibited, $ 
Naam (Lawful),isa reasonable distress, pro- 
portionable to the value of the thing distrained 
for; and anciently called either vif, or mort, as 
it was made of quick, or dead cliattel. 3 
Lawful naam is so either by thé écommon 
law, as when a’ man takes -another’s beasts 
doing damage in his ground: or ‘by a ‘man’s 
particular fact,.as on account of some contract; 
&c. hast i 
Naam (Unlawful), vedétum namium. See 
Namium.- ~~ * BRS re OS AO FEE 
NAAS, a borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Kildare; at which the assizes are held. alters 
nately with Athy.’ Ft was formerly thé resi 
dence of the’kings of Leinster. - 1t 16 17 miles 
5.W.. of Dublin,’ and 26° N.W. of Leinstér; 
Lon. 6.42 W. ‘Lat. 53.13. N. ie 
To NAS. v.a. (nappa, Swed’) To catch 
unexpectedly, iat. . 
NABAL, a town of the kingdom of Tunis, 
celebrated for its potteries. Near it are several 
remains of antiquity. It is seated near the sea, 
32 miles 8.S.B. of Tunis. Lon. 10, 19 BE. 
Lat’ 53; 13 N: ; 
NABIS, a celebrated tyrant of Lacedemon, 
who, in all acts of cruelty and oppression, sur= 
passed a Phalaris or.a Dionysius, When he 
had exercised every art in plundering the ci- 
tizens of Sparta, he made a statue, which was 
like his wife, and whenever any one refused to 
deliver up his riches, the tyrant led him to the 
statue, which immediately, by nieans— of 
springs, seized him in its arms, and tormented 
him in the most excruciating manner with 
bearded points hid under the clothes. Nabis 
made an alliance with the Romans, defeated 
‘Philopeemen in a naval engagement ; he was, 
however, himself defeated, in his turn, and 


‘treacherously murdered as he attempted to save 


“his life by flight, B. C. 192, after an usurpation 
‘of 14 years. ss hal 

~ NABLOUS, a town of Turkey in Asia, and 
capital of a country which was the ancient 
kingdom of Samaria. It is the residence of 
a schiek, who farms the tribute to the pacha of 
Damaseus. The soil of the country is fertile, 
and prodwtces a great deal of corn, cotton, olives, 


and some silk. The inhabitants are such zea- ° 


lous Mahometans, that they will not suf. 
fer any Christians to remain among them, 
Nablous is 24 miles N. of Jerusalem, and 90 
S.S.W. of Damascus. Lon. 35.24 E. Lat. 
32.20 N. 

NABLUM, in Hebrew, nebel, an instru- 
ment of music among the ee Pa ‘The 


‘s i : 


NAE 


Seventy, and the Vulgate, translate it sometimes 
by nablum, and at other times by psalterion, 
or lyra, or even cithara. 

he nablum was a stringed instrument, very 
near the form of a 4, which was played upon 
by both hands, and with a kind of bow. Sée 
Calmet’s Dissertation concerning the Instru- 
ments of Music of the ancient Hebrews, pre- 
fixed to the second volume of his commentary 
upon the Psalms. | 

NABO, or NzEso, in mythology, a deity of 
the Babylonians, who possessed the next rank 
to Bel. It is mentioned by Isaiah, ch. xlvitt. 
Vossius apprehends that Nabo was the moon, 
and Bel the sun; but Grotius supposes that 
Nabo was some celebrated prophet of the coun- 
try, which opinion is confirmed by the etymo- 
logy of the name, signifying, according to Je- 
rome, one that presides over prophesy. 

NABOB, properly Navas, the plural of 
naib, a deputy: as used in Bengal it is the 
game as nazim. 

NABONASSAR, first king of the Chal- 
deans or Babylonians; memorable for the 
Jewish era which bears his name, which is 
generally fixed in 3257, beginning on Wed- 
nesday February 26th in the 3967th of the 
Julian period, 747 years before Christ. The 
Babylonians revolting from the Medes, who 
~ had’ overthrown the Assyrian monarchy, did, 
under Nabonassar, found a dominion, which 
was much increased under Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is probable that this Nabonassar is that 
Baladan in the second book of Kings xx. 12. 
father of Merodach, who sent ambassadors to 
Hezekiah. See 2 Chron. xxxii. 

NACRE, in ichthyology. See Pinna. 

Nacre. A term applied to that beautiful 
white enamel which forms the greater part of 
the substance of the oyter-shell, particularly 
the pearl oyster, and which is commonly known 
by the name of mother-of-pearl. For its pro- 
perties and chemica composition, see Con- 
CHOLOGY. | 

NADIR, in astronomy, that point of the 
heavens which is diametrically opposite to the 
zenith, or point directly over our heads. ‘The 
zenith and nadir are the two poles of the 
horizon. 

NAEFELS, a town of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Glaris. In 1388 a celebrated victory 
was gained near this place, by the inhabitants 
of this canton over theAustrians, Only about 
350 troops of Glaris, assisted by fewer than 50 
Schweitzers, withstood 15,000 Austrians, and, 
after a terrible slaughter, compelled them to re- 
tire ; in memory of which glorious transaction, 
a chapel was built on the spot, which was re- 
built in 1779. The inhabitants are Roman 
catholics. Itis four miles N. of Glaris. 

NAERDEN, a strong town of Holland, at 
the head of the canals of the province. It has 
experienced many calamities; particularly in 
1572, when it was taken by Fernando de 
Tolede, son of the duke of Alva, and all the 
inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
were massacred. It is seated on the Zuider- 
Zee, 14 miles E. of Amsterdam, and 15 N. of 
Utrecht. Lon. 5.9 E. Lat. 52. 20N. 


NAH 
NEVI MATERNI. (nevus, Hebrew.) 


Metroceles. Mother’s marks. These marks 


‘are upon the skin of children at birth, and are 


various in their nature, of ten depending upon the 


longing or ‘aversion of the mother; hence they 


resemble mulberries, grapes, bacon, &c. ‘Their 
seat is mostly in the rete mucosum or cellular 
membrane. 

CN. NZEVIUS. The most remarkable of 
this name is an augur in the reign of Tarquin, 
who, in order to convince the king and the 
Romans of his power as an augur, cut a flint 
with a razor, and turned the ridicule of the 
Cans into admiration. Tarquin rewarded 

is merit by erecting him a statue in the comi- 
tium, which was still in being in the age of 
Augustus. The razor and flint were buried near 
it under an altar, and it was usual among the 
Romans'tomake witnesses, in civil causes, swear 
near it. This event is treated as fabulous and 
improbable by Cicero. 

Nzvius (Cneius), a Latin poet, who served 
originally in the army, but quitted that pro- 
fession, and devoted himself to letters. He 
wrote several comedies, one of which was so 
displeasing to Metellus, the consul, on account 
of its satirical strokes, that he got him’ banished 
to Utica, where he died 203 B.C. Some frag- 
ments of his are extant. 

NZVUS. See Newvi. 

NAG. s.(nogge, Dutch.) A small horse; 
or familiarly any horse used for riding: 

NAGOLD, 2 town of Suabia, in the duchy 
of Wirtemburg, with a strong castle, situate on 
a river of the same name, 10 miles W, of 
Tubingen, Lon. 8.37 E. Lat. 48.30N. 

NAGORE, a town of Hindustan Proper, 
in the country of Agimere, 40 miles N. W. of 
Agimere. Lon, 74. 10 E. -Lat. 27.8 N. 

NAGPOUR, a city of the Deccan of Hin- 
dustan, capital of that part of Berar which is 


subject to a chief of the Eastern Mahrattas. — | 


It is extensive and populous, but meanly built ; 
and, excepting a sma}! citadel, is open and des 
fenceless. It is 560 miles W. by S. of Cal- 
cutta. Lon.79.46 E. Lat. 21.8 N. 
NAGYBANJA, a town of Hungary, which 
is a metal town, and one of the royal free 
towns. The gold and silver mine-works are 
of great produce, and the money coined here 
is distinguished by tlie mark NB. It is 30 
miles N.E. Zatmar. Lon. 22. 54 E, Lat. 
48. 10.N. 
NAHE, a river of the palatinate of the | 
Rhine, which flows by Birkenfeld, Oberstein, 
Kreuzenach, and Bingen, and falls into the 
Rhine,> | 
NAHUM, or the Prophecy of Nahum, 2 | 
canonical book of the old Testament. Ay ae 
Nahum, the seventh of the 12 lesser prophets, | 
was a native of Elkoshai, a little village of Gali- | 
lee. The subject of his prophecy is the destruc~__ } 
tion of Ninevah, which he describes in the most 
lively and pathetic manner; his style is bold 
and figurative, and cannot be exceeded by the 
most perfect masters of oratory, ."This prto- 
phecy was verified at the siege of that city by 
Astyages, in the year of the world 3378, 62% 
years before Christ. a) 


i 
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NAIADES, certain inferior deities who 
presided over rivers, springs, wells, and foun- 
tains. ‘They generally inhabited the country, 
and resorted to the woods or meadows near the 
stream over which they presided, whence the 
name (yany, to fiow). Aigle was the fairest of 
the Naiadeés, according to Virgil, 

NAJAS.. In botany, a genus of the class 
dioecia, order monandria. Male: calyx cylin- 
drical, cloven; corol four-cleft, filamentless. 
Female: calyxless; corolless ; pistil one ; cap- 
sule ovate, one-celled. One species, common 
to the sea-coasts of Europe; stem with trian- 
gular spines; leaves narrow, with spinous teeth 
on each side; flowers axillary, solitary. 

NAIL. s. (nasgl, Saxon ;"nagel, German.) 
1. The horny substance at the ends of the 
fingers and toes (Dryden). 9. The talons of 
birds; the claws of beasts. 3. A spike of 
metal by which things are fastened together 
(atts). 4. A stud; a boss (Swift). 5. A 
measure of length ; two inches and a quarter. 
6. On the nail, Readily ; immediately ; with- 
out delay (Swift). 

To Nati. v. a. 1. To fasten with nails 
(Milton). 2. To stud with nails (Dryden). 
Of these see more, as below. 

Naizs. Ongues. In anatomy, horny la- 
mine, situated on the extremities.of the fin- 
gers and toes. 

Narzs of the bridle hand, in the manage. 
The different position or situation of the nails 
of the bridle or left band of a horseman enables 
the horse with facility to change hands, and 
form his departure and stop ; since the motion 
of the bridle follows such a position of the 
nails. To give a horse head,’ turn the nails 
downwards. To turn the horse to the right, 
turn them upwards, moving the hand to the 
right. To change to the left, turn the nails 


' down, and bear to the left.. To stop the horse, 


lift up or raise the hand. 

Narus (Horse.) See Suoerne, 

Naltts, in building, &c. small spikes of iron, 
brass, 8c. which being driven into wood, 


_ serve to bind several pieces together, or to fasten 


something upon them. The several sorts of 
nails are very numerous: as 1. Back and bot- 
tom nails; which are made with flat shanks to 
hold fast, and not open the wood. 2. Clamp- 
nails, for fastening the clamps in buildings, &c. 
3. Clasp-nails, whose heads clasping and stick- 
ing into the wood, render the work smooth, so 
as to admit aplane overit. 4. Clench-nails, used 
by boat and barge builders, and proper for any 
boarded buildings that are to be taken down, 
because they will drive without splitting the 
wood, and draw without breaking 3 of these 
there are many sorts. 5. Clout-nails, used for 
nailing on clouts to axle-trees. 6, Deck-nails, 


for fastening of decks in SP doubling of 


anks. 7. Dog- 


shipping, and floors laid with Pp 
for fastening hinges oa doors, &c. 8. 


nails, 


Filat-points, much used in shipping, and are 


proper where there is occasion to draw and hold 
fast, and no conveniency of clenching. 9. 
Jobent-nails, for nailing thin plates of iron to 


_ wood, as small hinges on cupboard-doors, &c. 
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10. Lead-nails, for nailing lead, leather, and 
canyass, to hard wood. 11, Port-nails, for nail- 
ing hinges to the ports of ships. 12. Pound- 
nails, which are four-square, and are much 
used in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
scarcely any where else, except for pailing. 
13, Ribbing-nails, principally used in ship- 
building, for fastening the ribs of ships in their 
places. 14. Rose-nails, which are drawn four- 
square in the shank, and commonly ina round 
tool, as all common two-penny nails are; in 
some countries all the larger sort of nails are 
made of this shape. 15. Rother-nails, which 
havea full head, and are chiefly used in fasten- 
ing rother-irons te ships. 16. Round-head 
nails, for fastening on hinges, or for any other 
use where a neat head is required ; these are of . 
several sorts. 17, Scupper nails, which have 
a broad head, and are used for fastening 
leather and canvass to wood. » 18, Sharp-nails; 
these have sharp points and flat shanks, and 
are much used, especially in the West-Indies, 
for nailing soft wood. ~ 1g. Sheathing-nails, 
for fastening she-thing-boards to ships. . 20. _ 
Square-nails, which are used for hard wood, 
and nailing up wall-fruit. 21. Tacks, the 
smallest of which serve to fasten paper to wood ; 
the middling for wool-cards, &c. and the larger 
for upholsterers and pumps. Nails are said to 
be toughened when too brittle, by heating 
them in a fire-shovel, and putting some tallow 
or grease among them. 

NAILER, is used sometimes to denote one 
who nails, at others a nail-maker. 

NAILING of cannon, more commonly 
called spiking. When circumstances make it 
necessary to abandon cannon, or when the 
enemy's artillery are seized, and it is not how- 
ever possible to take them away, it is proper to 
nail them up, in order to render them useless ; 
which is done by driving a large nail or iron 
spike into the vent of a piece of artillery, to 
render it unserviceable. There are various 
contrivances to force the nail out, as also sun- 
dry machines, invented for that purpose, but 
they have never been found of general use; so 
that the best method is to drill a new vent. 
One Gasper Vimercalus was the first who in- 
vented the nailing of cannon. He was a native 
of Bremen, and made use of his invention first 
in nailing up the artillery of Sigismund Mala- 
testa. 

NAIRN, a borough of Scotland, the county= _ 
town of Nairrshire, with a small harbour. It 
is seated at the mouth of the Nairn, on the 
Murray Frith, 15 miles N.E. of Inverness, 


and 120 N. of Edinburgh. Lon. 3. 6 W. 


Lat. 57. 38 N. 

NAIRNSHIRE, a county of Scotland, 15 
miles long and 10 broad; bounded on the N. 
by the Murray Frith, and inclosed on every 
other side by the counties of Inverness and 


Murray. It is divided into four parishes, and 


sends one member to parliament alternately. 
with Cromarty, The number of inhabitants ia 
1801 was 8257. The S. part is mountainous, 
but toward the N. it is level, and the soil’ 
abundantly fertile. 
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NAIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 

vermes, order mollusca. Body creeping, long, 
linear, pellucid, depressed ; peduncles or feet 
with small bristles on each side; feelerless 5 
eyeless, OF with two. ‘en species; three of 
them common to the stagnant waters or sandy 
sediments of our own country ; the rest for the 
most part found on the shores of the North 
Seas; getierally only a few lines long, and at- 
tached to the statks of aquatic plants. The 
largest, which is the quadricuspidata, is two 
inches and a half long, and inhabits the sandy 
coast of Iceland under stones, with bifid, bristly, 
lateral warts, and a four-cleft tail; the body 
composed of a hundred and four annular seg- 
ments, sometimes pale red, sometimes red- 
dish grey, with a longitudinal purplish line, 
of a richer colour beneath. See Nat. Hist. 
Pl. CXLIX. 
- Nars, one of the Oceanides, mother of 
Chiron or Glaucus, by Magnes. 2. A nymph 
in an ‘sland of the Red sea, who, by her incan- 
tations, turned to fishes all those who ap- 
proached her residence after she had admitted 
them to her embraces. She was herself changed 
into a fish by Apollo. 

NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to any 
animal issuing out of the midst of some ordi- 
nary, and showing only his head, shoulders, 
fore-feet, and legs, with the tip of his tail, the 
rest of his body being hid in ‘the shield, or 
some charge upon it; in which it differs 
from issuant, which denotes a living creature 
arising out of the bottom of any ordinary or 
charge. 

NA’/KED. a. (nacov, Saxon.) 
clothes; uncovered ; bare (Milton). 
armed ; 
3. Plain; evident ; not hidden (Shakspeare). 
4. Mere; bare; simple; abstracted (Hooker). 

Naxep. Nudus. In botany. When 
applied to the stem or trunk of a vegetable, it 
signifies, that it is without leaves, fulcres or 
arms. Qui foliis, fulcris ef armis caret. 
Delin. Pl. In Philos. Botan. itis said only to 
be destitute of leaves, but, that is expressed by 
the term aphyllus, leafless. When applied to 
the leaf, it signifies, that it is destitute of all 
pubescence. Setis ac pilis destitutum. Delin. 
Pl. and is opposed to tectum, covered, in 
Philos. Bot. p. 233.—When applied to the 
flower, it implies, that the calyx is want- 
ing; but it would be more properly called a 
naked flower if the corol were wanting as well 
as the calyx; however, it rarely happens that 
a flower is destitute of both. Philos. Bot. p. 
“6. When applied to the receptacle, it means, 
that it is without hairs, bristles or chafis. When 
applied to a head of flowers (capitulum), it is 
‘opposed to leafy ( foliosum), and implies that it 
has no leaves onit. When applied to a whorl 
(verticillus), the meaning is, that there is no 
involucre. In the same sense it is applied to 
the raceme, petiole, peduncle, &c. , 

NA'KEDLY. ad. 1. Without covering. 
2. Simply; merely (Holder). 3. Discover- 

“ably; evidently (Daniel). 
NA/KEDNESS. s. (from naked.) 1. Nus 


1. Wanting 
2. Un- 


defenceless; unprovided (Addison). 


NAM 
dity; want of covering (Milton). 2. Want 
of provision for defence (Genesis). 3. Plains 
ness ; evidence ; wantof concealment (Shaksp.). 

NAKOUS, an Egyptian musical instrument, 
made like two plates of brass, and of all sizes, 
from two inches to a foot in diameter; they hold 
them by strings fastened to their middles, and 
strike them together so as to beat time. They 
are used in the Coptic churches, and in the 
Mahometan processions. 4 

NAKSIVAN, a town of Persian Armenia, 
capital of a province of the same name. It was 
formerly a large city, but ruined by Abbas E. 
who removed the inhabitants into the in- 
terior parts of Persia. Here are bow some 
considerable bazars, caravanseras, public baths, 
and other buildings. It is gO miles S.E. of 
Erivan, and 250 E. of Erzeram. Lon. 45. 
30 E. Lat. 38. 40 N. 

NALL. See Awt 

NAMA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order digynia. Calyx five-leaved 5 
corol . five-parted; capsule one-celled, two- 
valved. One species, a native of Jamaica 5 
herbaceous, with axillary flowers, two or four 
together. . 
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NAME. s. (nama, Saxon; naem, Dutch.) 


/1. The discriminative appellation of an indi- 


vidual (Shakspeare). . 2. The term by which 
any kind or species 1s distinguished (Locke). 
3. Person (Dryden). 4. Reputation ; cha- 
racter (Clarendon). 5. Renown; fame; ce- 
lebrity (Bacon). 6.. Power delegated ; im- 
puted character (Shakspeare). 7. Fictitious 
imputation (Dryden). 8. Appearance; not 
reality; assumed character (Shakspeare). Q- 
An opprobrieus appellation ( Granville). 

Names are distinguished into proper and 
appellative. 

Proper names, are those which represent 
some individual thing or person, so as to diss 
tinguish it from all other things of the same 
species ; as, Socrates, which represents a certain 
philosopher. ‘ 

Appellative or general names, are those which 
signify common ideas; or which are common 
to several individuals of the same species; as, 
horse, animal, man, oak, &c. 

Proper names are either called christian, as 
being given at baptism ; or surnames : the first 
imposed for distinction of persons, answering 
to the Roman prenomen ; the second, for the 
distinction of families, answering to the nomen 
of the Romans, and the patronymicum of the 
Greeks. See SURNAME. 


Originally every person had but one name; 


as among the Jews, Adam, &c.; among the 


Egyptians, Busiris; among the Chaldees, 
Ninus; the Medes, Astyages ; the Greeks, 
Diomedes; the Romans, Sounier: the Gauls, 
Diuvitacus; the Germans, Ariovistus ; the 
Britons, Cassibelan; the English, Hengist, &c. 
And thus of other nations, except the savages 
of Mount Atlas, whom Pliny and Marcellinus 


‘represent as anonyme, nameless. 


The Jews gave the name at the circumcision, 
viz. eight days after the birth; the Romans, to 
females. the same day, to males the ninth; at 
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“which time they held a feast, called nomi- 
naita. ; 

.. Since christianity has obtained, most nations 
have followed the Jews, giving the name on the 
eighth day after the birth ; except our Englisa 
‘ancestors, who, till of late, baptized and gave 
the name on the birth-day. ip 

It is an observation deserving attention, says 
the Abbe Barthelemi, that the greater part of 
names found in Homer are marks of distinction. 
‘They are given in honour of the qualities most 
esteemed in the heroic ages. From the word 
polemos, which signifies war, have been formed 
‘Thepolemus and Archeptolemus, the names 
of two heroes mentioned in the Iliad. ‘The 
former name signifies able to support, and the 
Jatter, able to direct, the labours of war. By 
adding to the word mache, or battle, certain 
prepositions and different parts of speech, which 
modify the sense in a.manner always honour- 

‘able, are composed the names Amphimachus, 
‘Antimachus, Promachus, Telemachus. Pro- 
‘ceeding in the same way with the word he- 
morea, strength or intrepidity, they formed the 
names Agapenor, he who esteems valour; 
Agenor, he who directs it. From thoes, swift, 
are derived, Alcathoes, Panthoes, Perithoes, 
&c.. From nous, mind or intelligence, come 
-Astynoes, Arsinces, Autenoes, &c. From 
-medes, counsel, -Agamedes, Eumedes, Lyco- 
-medes, Thrasymedes, and so on. 

Of late years it has obtained among us to give 
surnames for christian names; which some 
dislike, on account of the confusion it may in- 

-troduce. Camden relates it as an opinion, 
that the practice first began in the reign of 
Edward VI. by such as would be god-fathers, 
when they were more than half fathers. Upon 
which some were persuaded to change their 
‘names at confirmation; which, it seems, ts 
‘usual-in other countries, Thus, two sons of 
Henry IL. of France, christened Alexander and 
Hercules, changed them at confirmation into 
‘Henry and Francis. In‘ monasteries the re- 
ligious assume new names at their admittance, 
-to show they are about to lead a new life, and 
‘have renounced ‘the world, their family, and 
even their name; v.g. sister Mary of the In- 
‘carnation, brother Henry of the Holy Sacra- 
‘ment, &e. The popes also changed their 
‘names at their exaltation to the pontificate; a 
‘custom first introduced by pope Sergius, whose 
mame till then,<as Platina informs us, was 
Swine-snout. But Onuphrius refers it to John 
XII. or XIII. and at the same time adds a dif- 
ferent reason for it from that of Platina, viz. 
that it was done in imitation of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who were first called Simon and Saul. 

Among the ancients, those deified by the 
heathen consecrations had new wames given 
them; Romulus was called Quirinus; Meli- 

‘eertes, Portunus, or Portumnus, &c. 

New names were also given in adoptions, 
sometimes by testament; thus L. A‘milus, 

‘adopted by Scipio, took the name of Scipio 
‘Africanus; and thus Augustus, who at first 
-was called C. Octavius Thurinus, being adopted 
‘by the testament of Julius Catsar into his name 
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‘and family, tcok the name of Caius Julius 
Cesar Octavianus. | 

To Name. v.a. 1. To discriminate bya 
particular appellation imposed (Shakspeare), 


2, To mention by name (Hecclus). 3. To 
specify; to nominate (Locke). 4. To utter; 
to mention (Genesis), 

NA'MELESS. a. (from name.) 1. Not 


distinguished by any discriminative appellation 
(Denham). 2. One of which the name is net 
known or mentioned (Atterbury). 
NA/MELY. ad. (from name.)  Particular- 
ly; specially; to mention by name (Addison). 
NA'MER. s. (from name). Qne who calls 
orknows any by name. 
NA’MESAKE. s, One that has the same 
name with another. | 
NAMPTWICH. See NantrwicH. 
NAMUR, acounty, and one‘of the ten ca- 
tholic provinces, of the Netherlands, 30 miles 
long and’ 20 broad; bounded on the N. by 
Brabant, and on all the other sides by the ter- 
ritory of Liege anda small part of Hainault. 
It is pretty fertile; has several forests, marble 
quarries, and mines of iron, lead and, coal. 
The rivers Meuse and Sambre divide it into 
three parts, nearly of equal extent. By the 
new division of the French it forms-the chief 
part of the department of Sambre and Meuse. 
Namur, a city of the Netherlands, ‘ca- 
pital of the county of Namur, or the depart- 
rent of Sambre and Meuse, and a bishop’s see. 
It has a castle in the middle of the town, on 
a cragey rock, and several forts. ‘The inha- 
bitants are estimated at 20,000. Fire-arms, 
swords, knives, and many other kinds of cutlery 
are made here. This city was ceded to the 
house of Austria by the peace of Utrecht. Th 
1715 it was allowed to be garrisoned by Dutch 
troops, as one of the barrier towns of the 
United Provinces; in 1746 it was taken by the 
French, but restored in 1748. In 1781 emperor 
Joseph expelled the Dutch garrison. In 1792 
it was again taken by the French, who were 
compelled to evacuate it the following year, 
but they regained possession of it in 1794, It 
is seated between two mountains, at the con- 
finence of the Maese and Sambre, 24 miles 
W.S:W. of Liege, and 52 5.E. of Brussels. 
Lon, 4. 45 E. > Lat. 50. 29 N. 
NANCI, or Nancy, a city of France, ca- 


pital of the department of Meurte, and a bishop’s 


see. It is divided by a canal into the old and 
new town. The first, though irregularly built, 
is rich and populous, and contains the palace 
of the ancient dukes of Lorrain; and their 
tombs are in a rich saloon, which adjoins the 
church of the late Cordeliers. The new town, 


whose streets are perfectly straight, was already 
one of the finest in Europe, before the magni- 


ficent works with which Stanislaus I. titular 
king of Poland, and duke of Lorrain, enriched 
it. The cathedral is a superb structure. Nancy 
is seated in a delightful plain, near the river 
Meurte, 92 miles N. W. of Basel, and 175 E. 
of Paris. Lon. 6.10 E. Lat. 48.42 N. 
NANDIDROOG, a strong fortress of Hin- 
“ustan, in Mysore. Since the restoration of 
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the rajah, in 1799, it has been garrisoned by 
English troops. It is 25 miles N. by E, of 
Bangalore, and 64 E.S.E. of Sera. . 

NANDINA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
inferior, many-leaved, imbricate; corol six- 
petailed ; berry juiceless, two-seeded. One 
species; a branched shrub of Japan, with 
“more than decompound leaves, and terminal 

panicie, 

NANFIO, an island of the Archipelago, 
.a little to the E.. of that of Santorini. It is 16 
miles in circumference, but has no harbour, 
nor springs sufficient to water the fields.. The 
inhabitants are ail Greeks, and their trade is in 
onions, wax, and honey. The ruins of the 
temple of Apollo are vet to be seen, and consist 
chiefly of marble columns. Lon. 26, 10 E. 
Lat, 36.15 N. | 

NANI (John Baptist}, a Venetian, proctor 


of St. Mark, He was admitted into the college . 


of senators, 1641, and went as ambassador to 
France, and. obtained from the French court 
succours in men and money to continue the 
war against the Turks in Candia. He was 
afterwards ambassador to the emperor, and was 
appointed, for his services, proctor of St. Mark, 
and captain general of the marine, He died in 
1678. -He was the author of an history of 
Venice, undertaken at the request of the senate, 
2 vols, 4to. 

NANKEEN, or Nan-xine, is a well- 
known cotton stuff, which derives its name 
from the ancient capital of China. It is, 
however, according to Van Braam, manufac- 
tured at a great distance from that city, in the 
district of Fong-kiang-fou, situated in the 
south-east of the ‘province of Kiang-nam upon 
the sea-shore.. The colour of nankeen is na- 
tura!, the down of which it is. made being 
of the same yellow tinge with the cloth, 
The colour, as well as superior quality of this 
cotton, seems to be derived from the soil ; for 
it is said that the seeds of the nankeen cotton 
degenerate in both particulars when trans- 
planted to another province, however little 
differentin its climate. The common opinion, 
that the colour of the stuff is given by a dye, 
oceasioned an order from Europe, some years 
ago, to dye the pieces of nankeen of a deeper 
colour than they had at that period ; and the 
reason of their ae then paler than formerly 
is as follows: 

Shortly after the Americans began to trade 
with China, the demand increased to nearl 
double the quantity it was possible to furnish. 
To supply this deficiency, the manufacturers 
mixed common white cotton with the brown; 
this gave it a pale cast, which was immediately 
remarked; and for this lighter kind no pur- 
chaser could be found till thé other was ex- 
hausted, As the consumption is grown less 
during the last three years, the mixture of 
cotton is no longer necessary, and nankeen 
is became what it was before. By keeping 
them two or three years, it even appears that 
they have the property of growing darker. 
This kind of stuff must be acknowledged. to be 
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the strongest yet known. “Many persons have 


found that clothes made of it will last three or 
four years, although for ever in the wash. 
This it is that makes them the favourite wear 
for breeches and waistcoats both in Europe and 
America. The white nankeen is of the same 


‘quality, and is made of white cotton as good as 


the brown, and which also grows in Kiang- 
nam. 

NAN-KING, or Krano-nin, a city of 
China, capital of the province of Kiang-nan, 
said to have been formerly one of the most 
beautiful and flourishing cities in the world, 
When the Chinese speak of its extent, they 
say, if two horsemen should go out in the 
morning by the same gate, and ride round it on 
full. speed, taking different directions, they 
would not meet before night. This account is 


evidently exaggerated ; but it is certain, that. 


Nan-king surpasses in extent all the other 
cities of China. We are assured, that its walls 
are five leagues and a half in circumference. 
This city is situated at the distance of a league 
from the river Yang-tse-kiang; it is of an ir- 
regular figure ; the mountains which are within 
its circumference having prevented its being 
built on a regular plan. It was formerly the 
imperial city; for this reason it was called 
Nan-king, which signifies, the southern court; 
but since the six grand tribunals have been 
transferred from hence to Pe-king, it is called 
Kiang-ning in all the public acts. Nan-king 
has lost much of its ancient splendour: it had 


formerly a magnificent palace, no vestige of 


which is now to be seen; an observatory, at 
present neglected ; temples, tombs of the em- 
perors, and other superb monuments, of which 


nothing remains but the remembrance. A 


third of the city is deserted, but the rest is well 
inhabited. Some quarters of it are extremely 
populous and full of business. The sireets are 
not so broad as those of Pe-king; they are, 
however, very beautiful, well paved, and border- 
ed with rich shops. Here are no public edifices 
corresponding to the reputation of so celebrated 
a city, excepting its gates, which are very beau- 
tiful, and some temples, among which is the 
famous porcelain tower. It is two hundred 
feet high, and divided into. nine stories, by 
plain boards within and without, by cornices 
and small projections covered with green- 
varnished tiles. There is an ascent o forty 
steps to the first story; between each of the 
others there are twenty-one: 500 miles S.S.E. 
Pe-king. Lon. 118.47 E. Lat. 32.5 N. 
NANTES, an ancient and flourishing com- 
mercial town of France, in the department of 
Lower Loire, with a bishop's see, and a uni- 
versity. It was formerly the residence of the 
dukes of Bretagne, who built a strong castle on 
the side of the river, which still exists. The 
cathedral contains the tombs of the ancient 
dukes. | The bridges over the Loire, in which 
are some islands, are almost.a league in length. 
The suburbs exceed the city in extent. The 
inhabitants are computed at 60,000. Since 
‘the peace in'1783, Nantes has had a consider- 
able share in the commerce with the United 
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States. A great quantity of salt is made in the 
territory of Nantes, both at the bay of Bourg- 
neuf, and in the salt marshes of Guerande and 
Croisic. Large vessels can come no higher 
than Port Launai, which is 12 miles from 
Nantes. It was here that Henry IV. pro- 
mulgated the famous edict, in 1598, in favour 
of the protestants, which was revoked in 1685 
by Lewis XLV. Nantes is 58 miles S. by E. 
of Rennes, and 217 S.W. of Paris. Lon. 1. 
45 W. Lat. 47.13 N. 


NANTUCKET, an island in the state of - 


“Massachusets, of which it is a coanty. It 
lies to the S. of Cape Cod, and had once the 
most considerable whale fishery on the coast; 
but it was almost ruined by the civil war. As 
the island is low, sandy, and barren, the inha~ 
bitants depend almost entirely on the watery 
element for subsistence. It has but one town, 
called Sherburne, which is 83 miles S. of 
Boston. Lon.70.30 W. Lat. 41.0 N. 

NANTUEIL (Robert), a celebrated mi- 
niature painter and engraver, was born’ at 
Rheims in 1630. He drew the portrait of 
Louis XIV. in crayons with so much elegance, 
that the king made him designer and engraver 
to his cabinet, with a considerable salary. He 
died at Paris in 1678. His engravings of por- 
traits are highly valued. 

NANTWICH, or NamptTwic#, a town 
of England, in the county of Chester, situated 
on the river Weaver, which divides it in two 
parts, and by the Chester canal, which is 
finished here with a broad bason, forming a 
kind of harbour. The inhabitants carry on 
a considerable trade in salt and cheese ; for 
both of which this town and environs are 
celebrated. A‘ cotton manufacture has: lately 
been established ; that of shoes has been of 
some continuance. The town'is governed by 
a constable, &c. who are guardians of the salt 
springs. Here is a large weekly market for 
corn and cattle, held on Saturday: nineteen 
miles and a half S.E. Chester, and 162 N.W. 
London. | 

NAP. s. (hnceppan, Saxon, to sleep.) 1. 
Slumber; a short sleep (Sidney). 2. (hnoppa, 
Saxon.) Down; villous substance (Spenser). 

To Nap. v. a. (hneeppan, Saxon.) To 
sleep ; to be drowsy or secure (Hudtbras). 
APZEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dioecia, order monadelphia. Calyx five-cleft ; 
petals five. Male: stamens numerous ; styles 
numerous, barren. Female: stamens nume- 
rous, barren; styles numerous, longer than 
the stamens; capsule depressed, ten-celled ; 
seeds solitary. ‘“I'wo species, natives of Vir- 
ginia; and both hardy, herbaceous, flowering 
perennials, frequently found in the borders of 
our pleasure-gardens. ae 

Narp#a, certain divinities among the an- 
cients, who presided over the hills and woods 
of the country. Some suppose that they were 
titulary deities of the fountains and the Naiades 
of the séa. Their name is derived from yar, 
a grove. 

NAPAUL, a provinée of Hindustan Pro- 
per, bounded on the S, by Bahar, on the W,. 


¢ 
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by Oude and Rohilcund, on the N.W. by Si- 
rinagur, and on the N.E. and E. by the ridge 
of mountains called Himmaleh, by which it is 
separated from Thibet. Catmandu is the ca~ 
pital, . 

NAPELLUS. (napellus, dim. of napus, a 
kind of turnip, because it has a bulbous root 
like a turnip.) Wolf's bane. See Aco- 
NITUM. 

NAPE. s. The joint of the neck behind 
(Shakspeare). 

NA/PERY,. s. (naperia, Italian.) Table 
linen. 

NAPHA FLORES. A term sometimes 
applied to the flowers of the citrus aurantium. 
See AURANTIUM. 

NAPHTHA, in mineralogy, a species of 
BrrumeEn ; which see. 

NAPIER (John), baron of Merchiston, in- 
ventor of the logarithms, was the eldest son of 
sir Archibald Napier of Merchiston, and born 
in the year 1550. Having given early dis- 
coveries of great natural parts, his father was 
careful to have them cultivated by a liberal 
education. After going through the ordinary 
courses of philosophy at the university of St. 
Andrew’s, he made the tour of France, Italy, 
and Germany. Upon his return to his native 
country his literature and other fine accome 
plishments soon rendered him conspicuous, 
and might have raised him to the highest 
offices in the state ; but declining all civil em- 
ployments, and the bustle of the court, he 
retired from the, world to pursue literary re= 
searches, in which he made an uncommon 
progress, so as to have favoured mankind with 
sundry useful discoveries. He applied himself 
chiefly to the study of mathematics ; but at the 
same time did not negiect.ihat of the Holy 
Scriptures. In both these he has discovered 

-the most extensive knowledge and profound 
penetration. His essay upon the book of the 
Apocalypse indicates the most acute inves- 
tigation, and an uncommon strength of judg- 
ment; though time has discovered, that his 
calculations concerning particular events had 

_ proceeded upon fallacious data. But what has 
chifly rendered his name famous, was his great 
and fortunate discovery of logarithms in trigo- 
nometry, by which the easeand expedition in cal- 
culation have so wonderfully assisted the science 
of astronomy and the arts of practical geometry 
and navigation.’ Napier, having a great at- 
tachment to astronomy, and spherical trigono- 
metry, had occasion to make many numeral 
calculations of such triangles, with sines, tan- 
gents, &c.; and these being expressed in large 
numbers, they hence occasioned a great deal of 
labour and trouble: to spare themselves part of 
this labour, Napier, and other authors about 
his time, set themselves to find out certain 
short modes of calculation, as is evident from 
many of their writings. To this necessity, 
and these endeavours it is, that we owe several 
ingenious contrivances ; particularly the com- 
putation by Napier’s rods, and several other 
curious and short methods that are given in 
his Rabdologia; and at length, after trials 


> 
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of'tmany other means, the most.completé one of 
logarithms, in the actnal construction of a large 


table‘ot numbers in arithmetical progression, 


adapted to:a,set.of as. dnany others in geomes 
trical progression. The property of such num 
bers had “been “long known} viz. that | the 
addition of the former answered to the mule 
tiplication’ of the latter, &¢.; but it wanted the 
necessity of such very troublesome calculations 
as. those above men uoned, joined to, an‘ardent 
disposition, to make such a use of that pro- 
perty. Perhaps also this disposition was urged 
into action by certain attempts of this kind; 
which-it-seems. were made elsewhere, “What- 


ever might be the inducement however, N apter’ 


published his invention in 1614; under ihe 
tutle of Logarithmornin: Canonis Descriptio, 
&c., containing the construction and canon of 
his logarithms, which are those of the kind 
thatis called:hyperbolic. This work coring 
presently to theshands of Mr. Briggs, then 

rofessor of geometry at Gresham College in 
RAE he immediately gave. it. the. greatest 
encouragement, teaching ihe’ nature of. the 
‘logarithins, in his public lectures, and at-the 
same) time recommending .a change in, the 
scale of them, by which they might be advan. 
tageously altered tothe» kind which he After- 


wards computed bimself, which are thence 
called Brigys’s Logarithms, and are those now. 


in common use. Mr. Briggs also presently 
‘wrote to lord Napier upon this -proposed 
change, and made journeys to Scotland the 
Awo following years to visit Napier, and con- 
sult him about that alteration, before he set 
about making it... Briggs, in a letter to arch- 
‘bishop Usher, Marcly 10, 1615, writes thus: 
“«« Napier lord of Markinston hath set my. head 
and bands at work with his new and admirable 
logarithms. » I hope toisee him’ this summer, if 
it please God ; for Ieneverssaw a book which 
pleased me better; and made me more wonder.” 
‘Briggs -accordingly made: him the visit, and 
‘staid a:month with him. » >. . 


«The following passage, from the life of Lilly 


ithe astrologer, contains a curious account of the 
meeting of ‘those two illustrious men, al 
ewill acquaint you (says Lilly). with one me- 
amorable story related unto me by Johu Marr,: 
am-excellent mathematician and geometrician, 
‘whom I coneeive you remember... He was 
‘servant to king James and’ Charles the First, 
“At first when the lord Napier, or Marchiston, 
‘made public his: logarithms, Mr: Briggs, then 
weader ofthe astronomy lectures ar Gresham 
College in London, was so surpriséd with ad- 
amiration of them, *that he could have no 
quietness in himself until he had seen that 
‘noble person the lord’ Marchiston, whose 
only invention’ they were: he acquaints John 
Marr herewith, who went into Scotland before 
Mr. Briggs, purposely to be there when these 
two so learned persons should meet. «Mr, 
Briggs appoints a day when to meet at Edin 


burgh ; but. failing ‘thereof, the: lord Napier 


was doubtful he would not come, /It hap- 
ey one day as John ‘Marr ‘and ‘the lord 
Napier were speaking of Mr. Briggs; < Ah, 


Una ccum: Annotationibus aliquot. doctissimi 


-deseription . 


~ofsecalculationy: * 
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John, (said Mareliiston), Mr.-Briggs wilk née 
now come,’ At the very instant, ene knecks | 
at the gate; John Marr hasted: down, andit 
proved Mr..Briges to his great contentment. | 
Hie brings Mr. Briggs up into my lord’s cham= | 
ber, where almost one quarter of an hour was 4 
spent, each beholding other almost with admi-. ; 
ration: before: one word was spoke. At last 
Mr. Briggs began: «My lord, I have une 
destaken ‘this long. journey. purposely to see 
“your person, and .to .know . by what engine 
‘of witror ingentity you came first to think of 
this most excellent help’ into astronomy, viz. 
the logarithms; but, my lord, being by you~ 
found out, Iwonder nobody else found it out ee 
before, whem now. known it is so easy.’ “He 
“was nobly entertained by the lord Napier; and 
every: summer after that, during the! lofd’s 
being alive, this venerable man, Mr; Briggs, 
went purposely inte Scotland to visit him?’ 0 

Napier made also considera improvements 
dn spherical trigonometry, Sc. pariicwlarly 
‘by his: Catholic or Universal “Rule, being a 
general theorem-by whith le resolves all the : 
cases of) right-angled spherical triangles: in a. 
manner very isimple-and easy to be remeinber- 
ed, namely, by what-he calls the Five: Cit. 
enlar Parts... His. construction of fogarithms 
too, beside the labour of: them, manifests the 
greatest ingenuity. Kepler dedicated. his Ephe~ 
merides. to. Napier, which were published in 
‘the year 1617 5 and it appears fiom ‘many pas- 
sages in his letter about this aime} <that he 
accounted Napier to be the greatest manof his 
age in the particular department. to which he 
applied his abilities. “i LO fe a 

Lhe last literary exertion of this ensinent 
person was the publication of shis -Rabdology 
and Promptuary, in the year 1617's soon after 
:whieh he died at Marchiston, the 3d of April. 
in the same year, in the 68th yeat of his age.— 
The list of his worksis ds follows:)  . 2 

1, A’ Plain Discovery of the Revelation o 
ote Jolin WHO Ashe # Sh. 

2. Logarithmorum Canenis 
TOL Ages ore tee ot : a 
8. "Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis, Gone — 
‘structio; ét eorum) ad Naturales ipsorumtitis 


ay 
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Descriptio; 


a 


aberos. habitudines; una cum. appeén d in 
alia .eaque preestantiore Logarithing, specie 
‘condenda. Quibus accessere prepositiones ad 
‘triangula spherica faciliore caleulo resolvenda. 


. Henrici Briggii in eas, .et memoratum ap- 
pendicem. Published by the author’s son 
an’ bOI Vets eet 

4. Rabdologia, sex Numerationis. per Vir- 
‘gulas, libri duo; 1617. “This contains the 
and use of the bones or rods; 
with several other short and ingenious modes. 


'» 5. His Letter to Anthony Bacon (the origh | 
‘nabof which’ isin the itohbishoni library at 
‘Lambeth), entitled, Secret Tavent ns, Pro- 
fitable and Necessary: in these: Dayefor’ the 
Defence of this Island, and withstanding 
Strangers Enemies to~God’s “Troth and Re« 


ligion'; dated June 2, 1596) #2 2.400) yous 


~ 


-c@Naprer’s BoNEs, of RoDs, an instrument 
wonirived by lord Napier, for the more €asy 
Speifordiing’ of ‘the arithmetical operations of 
-amuleplication, ‘division, &e. These rods are 
_ ‘five in. nuniber, ‘made of bone, ivory, hort, 
 - *wood, or pastebeard, &c. Their faces are di- 
_ *ided into nine little squares’; each’of which 
_ 4s parted-into two triangles: by diagonals. © In 
_ *these little squares are written the numbers of 
“the multiplication-table ; in such manner as 
/ that the voits; or tight-hand figures, are found 
_ in the tight-hand-trianele; and the tens, or 
_-*the left-hand figures, in the left-hand trianele, 
*The. method‘of using them need not be here 
» explained, - : . sas IA 
‘2 NA’PKIN, s: (from-nep.) 1. A cloth used 
tat table ‘to wipe: the-hands. 2. A: handker- 
- achief: obsolete Shakespeare). 8 £0. 
© 4 NAPLES) orice’ a celebrated kingdom of 
Europe; comprehending the S. part of Ttaly, 
‘bounded: on the NoW. by’ ‘the ecclesiastical 
state, N.Eoby the gulf of Venice, and every 
ewhere else by the Mediterranean. It is 300 
ailes tm length, by/400 im breadth, and divided 
into twelve provinees ; namely, Terra di La- 
_ Sworo'(the ancient ‘Ca ipania Felix), Principato 
_  Citeriore: and Ulieriore,: Molise, Basilicata, 
--*Oslabria Citetiore and Ulteriore, Abrazzo Ci- 
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-stericre Nand ’ Ulteriores* Capitanata, Terra di 
_ -Bati, and’ Terra VOtranto; the last three 
_ #forming the ancient: Apulia, now called Pug- 
lia, on the E. side of the kingdom. After 
imany revolutions, the Normans became mas- 
“ters of this country in the eleventh century ; 
‘and the sovereions were called counts, then 
akes, and afterwards kings of Puglia. In 
_ 1282, Peter H1., king of Arragon, caused all 
_ ‘the’ Normans in the island of Sicily to be mag: 
 *sacredy-and this massacre was called the Si- 
cilian Vespers. — After this Puglia was joined 
“ao Sicily; and hence the sovereigns took the 
stile of ‘king of the Two Sicilies, It has also 
ebeen: calied the kingdom of Naples, ftom its 
“eapitale France and Spain contended for the 
- Sovereignty in the sequel, and blosdy wars and 
_ fevolations were the consequetice, The French 
being defeated by the Spaniards in 1504, Lewis 
ATO feremally renounced all pretensions to the 
_ crown, and the country was governed by Spa- 
/ ‘nish vireroys: In 1647 happened t re dreadful 
- insuriection of Massanielld in the. city of 
_ Naples, by which the Spaniards were nearly 
expelled. The people, however, returiling to 
- their-allegiance, on the assassination ‘of Mas- 
ssaniello, ‘the Spaniards continued in peaceable 


& 
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_ Possession of the kingdom till 17707, when it 
_ was conquered by prince Eugene, and ceded 
_ to the emperor by the treaty of Rastadt in 
4714, Tt was récovered, however, by the 
Spaniatds in 1734; and Ferdinand IV., ‘a 
*prince*of Spain, is now king of Naples and 
Sicily. ~The title of the king’s ‘eldest son is 
*prince of Calabriay: The climate is extremely 
~ ‘hot, especially in J uly, August, and Septem- 
be 3 andis said to’be one of the most incon- 
~ 4tant’and unfavourable to valetudinarians. In 
_ Some seasons it rains every day for six or seven 


- ‘weeks together ; but the most disagreeable part 
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"of the climate is the siroco, or S.E. wind, 
“which'is very common in May, and extremely 
‘relaxing. “In wintet there is seldom any ice 
‘or show, except on the mountains, The coun- 
“try abounds with grain, the finest fruits and 
vegetables, rice, fax, oil, wine, saffron, and 
manna; and affords alum, vitriol, sulphur, 
‘rock crystal, marble, minerals, and fine wool 
‘and silk. Beside the manufactures noticed in 
‘the account bf the elty of Naples, waistcoats, 
caps, stockings, and gloves are also made of 
“the hair or filarnents of -a she!l-fish, which ate 
‘warmer than those of wool, and of .a beautiful 
‘glossy green. The principal mountains. are 


the Apennines, which’ travetse this country 


‘from N. to §., branching out to the two ex- 
tremities ; and the celebrated voleano, mount. 

Vesuvius. ‘The rivers are numerous, but in- — 
considerable; the chief are the Garigliano and 
Volturno. One of the greatest inconveniences 
to which this kingdom ‘is expdésed is earth- 
quakes. ‘The established religion is the Ro~ 
man catholic, and the clersy and convents 
‘possess two-thirds of the whole kingdom ; but 
‘protestants and Jews dre allowed to settle 
here. POS USES se 

Such was the former state of Naples, > But 
being seized by the emperor of France, he af- 
‘firmed «* the Neapolitan dynasty has-ceased to 
‘reign: its existence is incompatible-with the — 
repose of Europe, and the honour of our crown?” 
By virtue of a decree’ which passed in March 
* 1808, the emperor Napoleon conferred the 
kingdom of Naples’on his highness prince 
Joseph and his legitimate heirs male, reserving 
to that prince the rights assured to him by the 
constitutions of the empire, by providing al- 


= .ways that the crown of Francejand ‘that of 


Naples shall never be united upon the same 
“head, ; ‘ia 
_ Nap_es, a city of Italy, capital-of a King- 
dom of the same name, and-an archbishop’s 
see, with a university. tis seated on the bay 
of Naples, and builf in the form of 4 vast am- 
-puitheatre, sloping from the’ hills ta the sea. 
Although the style of architecture is inferior to 
“what prevails at Rome, and it cannotvie with 
that city in the number of palaces, or m the 
‘magnificence of the churches, - the private 
“houses, in genéral, are better built, and: the 
‘streets are broader and better paved. The 
houses, in general, are five or six stories high, 
and flat at the top; on which are placed num- 
‘bers of flower vases, or fruit trees; in boxes ef 
earth. ‘I'he fortress of St. Elmo is builtton'a 
‘mountain of the same name, and has' the 
entire command of the town. Lower down 
on the same mountain, in a delightful situa. 
tion, is the convent of Carthusians, on which 
much expence has been lavished, to render \he 
building and the gardens equal to. the situation, 
Naples is well situate for commerce, and 
“all the necessaries and luxuries of lile-in grat 
“profusion ; but trade is. in’a languishing con- 
‘dition. The chief articles manufactured het 
are silk stockings, soap, snufi-boxes of tortoise, 
‘shell and lava, and tables and ornamental fur} 
“‘hiture of marble. They; are thought to ents 
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broider here better than in France; and their 
macaroni, confections, and cordials are in the 
highest. esteem. The inhabitants are com- 
puted to be 380,000, which is very probable ; 
for though Naples is not one-third of the size 
of London, yet many of its streets are more 
crowded, and a great proportion of the poorest 
sort spend the night in them for want of 
habitations. ‘There is not a city in the world, 
perhaps, with the same number of inhabitants, 
in which so few contribute to the wealth of 
the community, by useful and productive la- 
bour, as Naples; for the number of priests, 
monks, fiddlers, lawyers, nobility, footmen, 
and Jazzaroni, or vagabonds, surpasses all rea- 
sonable proportion; and the last alone are 
computed at above 30,000. The nobility are 
excessively fond of splendor and show : as ap- 
pears by the brilliancy-of their equipages, the 
number of their attendants, the richness of 
their dress, and the grandeur of their titles. 
The king, it is said, counts a hundred persons 
with the title of prince, and still a greater 
number with that ef duke, among his subjects, 
A few of these have estates from 10 to 13,0001, 
a year; a considerable number have fortunes of 
about half thatamount ; and the annual revenue 
of many is under 2000]. The inferior orders 
of nobility are much poorer ; many counts and 
marquises not having 400/. a year paternal 
estate; many still less; and not a few enjoy 
the title without any estate whatever. Al- 
though the churches and convents of Naples 
are not to be compared with those at Rome in 
oint of architecture and in paintings; yet 
they surpass them in rich jewels, and in the 
quantity of silver and golden crucifixes, vessels, 
and other ornaments. The cathedral is a noble 
Gothic edifice, in which are kept the head 
and some of the blood of St. Januarius, the 
tutelary saint of Naples, but his body lies 
-under the altar. This dried blood is preserved 
in two small crystal vials, and on some ex- 
traordinary occasions is with great solemnity 
broucht near the head of the saint, when by a 
supposed miracle it liquefies, and thereby is 
deemed to be a happy presage; but if the 
blood retains its dryness the people are struck 
with terror. Of all the palaces, that of the 
king is not only the most magnificent, but in 
the best style of architecture. The harbour, 
which is spacious, is protected by a mole, two 
castles, and several batteries ; but these could 
not protect the city from a bombardment. 
The bay of Naples is one of the finest in the 
world, being almost of a circular figure, 30 
mies in diameter; shut ont from the Medi- 
terranean by the island of Capri, and three 
arts of it sheltered by a noble circuit of woods 
aid mountains. Naples was taken by the 
French in 1799, and retaken by the Austrians 
and Russians, aided by a British fleet; but the 
French shortly afterward regained the pos- 
session. In 1803 the city suffered much 
damage by an earthquake. Itis 110 miles 5.E. 
of Rome. Lon. 14.17E. Lat. 40.50 N. 
NAPLES-YELLOW, called also Neapolitan 
-earth, in Italian Giallolino, and in French 


NAP 
Jaune de Naples, is a beautiful pigment, con- 
cerning which we have> much information 
from the indefatigable Beckmann. ‘<< It has 
(says he) the appearance of an earth, is of a 
pale aie Na ions colour, ponderous, granu- 
lated, exceeding friable, does not become moist 


when exposed to the air, but when applied to 


the tongue seems to adhere to it. When 
reduced to a fine powder, it remains for some 
time suspended in water, but soon deposits itself 
the bottom in the form of a slime. When 
boiled with water, the water, at least some~ 
times, is observed to have a somewhat saline 
taste. It does not effervesce with acids, but 
is in part dissolved by aqua regia (nitro-mu- 
riatic acid). In the fire it emits no sulphureous 
vapour, is difficult to be fused, and by that 
operation undergoes no material change, only 
that its colour becomes somewhat redder, 
When fused with colourless glass, it gives it a 
milk-white colour, a sure proof that it contains 
no iron; and, with inflammable substances, 
there is obtained from it a regulus which has 
the appearance of a mixture of lead and an-. 
timony. 

«« This article is brought from Naples for 
the most part in the form of an earthy crust, 
about three or four lines in thickness, and 
it sometimes retains the form of the vessel 
in which it has hardened, It can be procured 
also as a fine powder, as the colourmen keep it 
sometimes ready pounded for use.” 

About the nature of the substance called 
Naples-yellow there has been much diversity of 
opinion. Most of those who have written 
about it consider it as originating from fire, 
and as a voleanic production of Mount Vesu- 
yius or Mount /itna ; others have pronounced 

tto be a natural ochre. Guettard thought it 


‘rather a kind of bole; but Pott approached 


nearest the truth, by asserting it to be an arti- 
ficial preparation. J’ougeroux is entitled to 
the merit of having proved this, and of having 
shewn the possibility of preparing it. Accord- 
ing to his experiments, Naples-yellow will be 
obtained, if you boil for seven or eight hours, 
first over a slow and then over a strong fire, a 
mixture finely pulverised of twelve parts of 
pure white lead, one part of alam, one part of 
sal ammoniac, and three parts of diaphoretice 
antimony (white oxyd of antimony by nitre). | 
But before Fougeroux, who may have obtained 
an account of the process during his travels 
through Italy, a more certain process was pub- 
lished in the year 1758 by Giambattista Pas- 
seri, in his interesting work on the painting of 
earthen-ware. The articles to be employed, 
according to this author, are, ‘‘ one pound of ~ 
antimony, a pound and a half of lead, one 
ounce of alume di feccia, and the same quan- 
tity of common salt.” ‘I am inclined (says 
M. Beckmann) to think that this receipt was 
not unknown to Fougeroux, and that he con- 
sidered alume di feccia tlhe alum. Professor 
Leonhardi, a man of very sound learning, has 
translated this expression by the word alum. 
I will, however, freely confess, that 1 consider 
alume di feccia not to mean alum, but salt of © 
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tartar, or potash. Passeri says, that the pro- 
portions may bé varied different ways; and he 
gives six other receipts, in which he does not 
mention alume di feccia, but only feccia; and 
this word certainly means weinhefen or wine- 
stone (tartar), Professor Leonhardi himself 
seems to confirm this opinion, by saying, that 
Vairo, professor of chemistry at Naples, has 
translated ‘* the ashes of wine lees” (cineres 
infectorii) by the words alume di feccia. 
NAPLESS. a. (from nap.) Wanting nap; 
threadbare (Shakspeare). 
- NAPOLI DI MALVASIA, ‘a sea-port of 
European Turkey, in the Morea, capital of the 
isiand ef Malvasia, It has a fine harbour, 


flefended by a good citadel ; anda long wooden 


bridge, which joins it to the mainland. It 
gives mame to that excellent wine, called 


-Malmsey; and was the ancient Epidaurus, 


“miles S.S.W. of Corinth. 


famed for the temple of AXsculapius. It is 
seated ona rock, at the entrance of the bay of 
Napoli de Romania, 38 miles S.E. of Misitra. 
Lon. 22. 58 E.. Lat. 36. 53 N. 

Napoct pe Romania, a sea-port of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, in the Morea, and an arch- 
bishop’s see, seated on a peninsula, at the head 
ofa bay of thesame name. Jtis inhabited by 
60,000 Greeks, beside people of different na- 
tions ; and has a large harbour, with a narrow 


entrance defended by a citadel. This town 


was taken by the Turks in 1715. It is 20 
Lon. 22. 44 E. 
Lat. 37. 44 N. 


NA'PPINESS. s. (from nappy.) The qua- 


_-lity of having a nap. 


(Gay). 


NM 


; rape. 


NA’PPY. a. (from nap. 


Narpy. Tomentose. Tomentosus. In bo- 


tany, covered with a whitish down, or with ~ 


hairs intérwoven and scarcely distinguishable. 
As the leaves of cerastium tomentosum, &c, 

NA’PTAKING. s. (map and take.) Sur- 
pTtise ; seizure on a sudden (Carew). 

NAPUS. (napus, vemos; from napus, Rabb.). 
Napus sylvestris. Bunias. Wild navew or 
Brassica napus of Linnéus. The seeds 
‘yield upon expression a large quantity of oil, 


called rape oil, which is sometimes ordered in 
_ stimulating liniments, 


See BRAssica, 
- NAR, a river of Umbria, whose waters, 
famous for their sulphureous properties, pass 


through the lake Velinus, and issuing from 


\ 


thence with great rapidity fall into the Tiber. 
NARBO, a town of Gaul, founded by the 
consul Marcius, A.U.C. 634. It became 


the capital of a large province of Gaul, which. 


obtained the name of Gallia Narbonensis. 
NARBONENSIS GALLIA, one of the 

four great divisions of ancient Gaul, and was 

bounded by the Alps, the Pyrenean ‘moun- 


tains, Aquitania, Belgicum, and the Mediter- 


Tanean. 
NARBONNE, an ancient city of France, 
an the department of Aude and late province 
wf Languedoc. Before the revolution of 1789 
it was.an archiepiscopal see. In the time of 
the Romans it was the capital of that part of 
Gaul called Gallia Narbonensis; and here 


a 


) Frothy; spumy ~ 


a 
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the emperor Marcus Aurelius was born. 
Some Roman inscriptions, in different parts 
of the city, are still visible; and the canal, 
from the river Aude, through the city, to 
the Mediterranean, was cut by the Romans. 
Narbonne is famous for its Honey; and the 
cathedral is remarkable for its noble choir. It 
is five miles from the Mediterranean, and 75 
E. by 5. of Toulouse. E. lon. 3 6. N. lat. 
4311. 

NARCISSA LEUCOIUM. 
COIUM. 

NARCISSUS, in fabulous history, the son 
of the river Cephissus and Liriope the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, was a youth of great beauty. 
‘Tiresias foretold that he should live till he saw 
himself. He despised all the nymphs of the 
country ; and made Echo languish till she be- 
came a mere sound, by refusing to return her 
passion: but one day coming weary and fa- 
ligued from the chace, he stopped on the bank 
of a fountain to quench his thirst; when, 
seeing his own form in the water, he became 
so in love with the shadow image, that he lan- 
guished till he died. On which the gods, be- 
ing moved at his death, changed him into.the 
flower which bears his name. i Notgs.oo.: 

Narcissus, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Corol superior, 
six-petalled, equal; nectary funnel-form, one- 
leafed, bearing the petals ; stamens within the 
nectary: stigma three-cleft. ‘Twenty-three 
species, all European plants, and three or four 
natives of our own country. The following 
are those chiefly cultivated. 

1. N. pseudo-narcissus. 
dil. 

2. N. poeticus. 

3. N. biflorus. 
pale daffodil. 

4. N. briolor. 

5. N. minor, 

6. N. triandrus, 
reflected daffodil. 

7..N. orientalis. Oriental narcissus. 

_8. N. bulbocedium. Hoop-petticoat nare 
Cissus. 

g. N. tazetta. Polyanthus narcissus, 

10. N. serotinus. Late-flowering narcis« 
sus. 

11. N.-odorus. Sweet-scented narcissus. 

12. N. calathinus. Calathine, yellow nar- 
cissus, 

13. N. jonquilla. Common jonquil, 

Of these some have the petals and nectarice 
of equal Jength, with filiform leaves. A se- 
cond tribe have the petals twice as long as the 
nectary, with nodding flowers. A third tribe 
the petals three times as long as the nectary; 
the spathes few-flowered. A fourth tribe pe- 
tals three times as long as the néctary, witha 
many-flowered spathe. . 

The bastard narcissus, or common yellow 
English daffodil, grows wild in our woods and 
under our hedges. Common as it is, it is an 
elegant flower, and the more worthy of notice 
from its hardiness, early appearance, and easy 
culture as a double flower. 


See Leu- 


Common daffo~ 


White narcissus. 
Two-leaved Narcissus, or 


Two-coloured ‘narcissus. 


Least daffodil. 
Rush-leaved narcissus, or 
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- ‘The narcissus poeticus yields many varieties, 
purple-cupped flowers, yellow-cupped flowers, 
doubie-flowers, the petals in all of them being 
entire and white. It derives its specific name 
from its being the real narcissus of the Greek 
and Roman poets, and deservedly extolled by 
them for its great beauty and fragrance. 

. The tazetta, or polyanthus daffodil, yields also 
a great multitude of varieties, amounting in the 
Dutch catalogues to upwards of a hundred. 
They are all beautiful flowers, and afford a 
charming appearance, whether the borders of 
flower-gardens, or in glasses of water, or 
ornamental pots as a decoration to drawing 
rooms. 

The jonquil exhibits, in like manner, a 
very cousiderable variety, and in every variety, 
on account of its delicacy of shape, softness of 
‘colour, and sweetness of scent, is among the 
most agreeable of the flowers presented to us in 
the vernal months. . 

Most of these may be propagated either by 
offsets or by seeds. If offsets, such as have 
been with the parent root three years in the 
ground should be chosen, taken off in August, 
and planted at ten inches distance. ‘The me- 
thod by seeds is in all respects preferable, and is 
in general such as must be used for all the nar- 
cissus kinds, with only a few peculiarities. 
The seeds should be obtained from the coun- 
tries in which this plant grows naturally, and 
such seeds should be carefully collected from 
good flowers. They must be sown the first 
week in September, in boxes of a light, rich 
compost, and set where they can have free air, 
and the morning sun. In winter the boxes 
should be removed into a southern aspect, and 
towards April be taken back into their. first 
place again. In spring the young plants will 
appear, and they must be kept clear of weeds, 
and sometimes gently watered. ‘Towards au- 
tumn they will fade, when a quarter of an 
inch thick of the same compost should be 
sifted over them. The third year they must 
be separated from the earth by sifting, and 
planted out ina place sheltered from the winds, 
and not open to the full sun. The beginning 
of Augustyis the best time for planting them ; 
the beds must after this be kept clear from 
weeds, and five weeks after they must have a 
fresh covering of an inch deep of the same 
compost. In this bed they will flower, and 
they should stand at a foot distance, and not 
be taken up till the fourth year. 

. Narcissus (Autumnal), See AMARYL- 


LIs. 

. NARCOSIS. (narcosis, f. vagrooig; from 
yeeonow, tO stupefy.) Stupefaction, stupor, 
numbness. 
_. NARCOVTIC, a.. Ganow, narcotique, Fr.) 
“Producing torpor, or stupefaction. 

_ Narcotic pRINCIPLEIn PLANTS. It has 
long been known that the milky juices which 
exude from’certain plants, as the poppy, let- 
tuce, &c. and the infusions of others, as the 
leaves of the digitalis purpurea, have the pro- 
petty of exciting sleep, or if taken in large 
enough doses, of inducing a state resembling 
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apoplexy, and terminating in death: How 
far these plants owe these properties to certain 
common principles which they possess is not 
known; though it is exceedingly probable that 
they de. Butas a peculiar substance has been 
devected in opiuns, the most noted of the nar- 
cotic preparations, which possesses narcotic 
properties in perfection, we are warranted, till 
further experiments elucidate the subject, to 
consider it as the narcotie principle, or at least 
as one species of the substances belonging to 
this genus. 

Opium is obtained from the papaver album, 
or white poppy, a plant which is cultivated in 
great abundance in India and the East. The 
poppies are planted in a fertile soil and well 
watered. After the flowering is over, and the 
seed capsules have attained nearly their full size, 
a longitudinal incision is made in them about 
sun-set for three or four evenings in succession. 
From these incisions there flows a milky juice, 
which soon concretes, andis scraped off the 
plant and wrought into cakes. . In this state it 
is brought to Europe. 

Opium thus prepared is a tough brown sub- 
stance, has a peculiar smell, and a nauseous 
bitter acrid taste. It becomes softer when held 
in the warm haud, sand burns very readily and 
strongly. Ht is‘a very compound substance, 


containing sulphate of lime, sulphate of pot- — 


ash, an oil, a resinous body, an extractive mat. 
ter, gluten, ‘mucilage, &c. besides the peculiar 
narcotic principle, to which probably it owes 
its virtues as a narcotic, 

Almost all the medical chemists have pub- 
lished analyses of opium. To their labours in- 
deed we are indebted for every thing concern- 
ing it at present known. Dintientitas Hoff- 
man, ‘Trulles, Baumé, have distinguished 
themselves most; and more lately remarks 
have been published on’ it by Josse, Buchole, 
Proust, and Dérosne. The dissertation of the 
last is peculiarly valuable. He first pointed 
out the nature and properties of the narcotic 
principles of opium, It bad indeed been 


noticed by most of the elder chemists, though — : 


they had formed erroneous opinions respecting 
its nature. When water is digested upon 
opium ‘a considerable portion of it is dissolved, 


the water soaking up several of its constituents. | 
When this solution is evaporated to the con- | 
sistence of syrup, a gritty precipitate begins to _ 

appear, which is considerably increased by di- — 


luting the liquid with water. It consists 


chiefly of three ingredients 5 namely, resin, — 


oxigenized extractive, and the peculiar nate 


cotic principle, which is erystallized- When — 
alcohol is digested on this precipitate, the resin | 
and narcotic substance are taken up, while the — 


oxygenized extractive remains’ behind. The 


narcotic principle falls down in crystals as the 


resin. 
But it may be obtained tolerably pure by 
repeated solutions and crystallizations. Water 


_is incapable of dissolving the whole of opium, — 
What remains behind still contains a con= 
siderable portion of narcotic principle. Whem 
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aléohol is digested on this residuum it acquires 
a deep red colour; and deposites on cooling 
crystals of narcotic principles, coloured by re- 
sin, which may be purified by repeaday crys: 
tallizations. The narcotic: principle obtained 
by either of these methods possesses the follow- 
ing properties, : 

1. Its colour is white. It crystallizes rec- 
tangular prisms with rhomboidal bases. It. 
has neither taste nor smell. ; 

9. It is insoluble in cold water, soluble in 
about 400'parts of boiling water, but precipi- 
tates again as the solution cools. ‘The solu- 
tion in boiling water does not affect vegetable 

lues. 

‘ 3, It is soluble in 24 parts ef boiling alco- 
hol and 100 parts of cold alcohol. When 
water is mixed with the solution, the narcotic 
principle precipitates in the state of a white 
powder. 

4. Hot zther dissolves it, but lets it fall on 
cooling. ie 

5. When heated in a spoon it melts like 
wax. When distilled it froths and emits 
white vapours, which condense into a yellow 
oil. Some water and carbonate of ammonia 
pass into the receiver ; and at last carbonic 
acid gas, ammonia, and carburetted hydrogen 
gas, are disengaged. ‘There remains a bulky 
coal, which yields traces of pot-ash, The oil 
obtained by this process is viscid, and has a 
peculiar aromatic smell, and an acrid taste. » 

6. Itis very soluble in all acids. Alkalies 
throw it down from these solutions in the state 
of a white powder. 

7. Alkalies render it rather more soluble in 
water. When they are saturated with acids, 
the narcotic principle falls down in the state of 
a white powder, which is redissolved by ad- 
ding an excess of acid. 

8. Volatile oils while hot dissolve it, but 
on cooling they let it fall in an oleaginous 
state at first, but gradually crystallizes. 

g. When treated with nitric acid it he- 
comes red and dissolves ; mach oxalic acid is 

formed, and a bitter substance remains be- 
hind. 
~ 10. When potash is added to the aqueous 
solution of opium, the narcotic principle is 
thrown down; but it retains a portion of the 
potash. : 

11. Its solubility in water and alcohol, 
when immediately extracted from opium, 


‘seems to be owing to the presence of resin 


‘and extractive matter, both of which render 
it soluble. 

12. It possesses the properties of opium in 
perfection. Dérosne tried it upon several 
dogs, and found it more powerful than opium. 
Its bad effects were counteracted by causing 
the animals to swallow vinegar. This sub- 
stance is known to be of equal service in 
counteracting the effects of opium. Dérosne 
supposes that the efficacy of vinegar may be 

owing to the readiness with which it dissolves 
the narcotic principle. Many other substances 
besides opium possess narcotic virtues, but 
hitherto they have net been examined by che- 
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mists with much attention. The most’ re- 
markable are the following: : 

1. The lactuca-virosa, andthe sativa, or 
garden lettuce, and indeed all the lactucas, 
yield a milky juice, which, when inspissated, 
has very much the appearance of opium, and 
possesses the same properties. Indeed Dr. 
Coxe of Philadelphia affirms, that as good 
opium may be obtained from the garden let- 
tuce as from the poppy. . The milky juice is 
obtained by incisions at the time when the 
lettuce is running to seed. ‘The resemblance 
between the inspissated juice of the lactaca 
virosa and opium is striking. . 

2, The leaves of the atropa belladonna, 
deadly nightshade, and indeed the whole plant, 
are remarkably narcotic; and when taken in 
too great doses produce blindness, convulsions, 
coma, and death. 

3, The leaves of the digitatis purpurea, or 
fox-glove, are still more powerful, if possible. 
They lower the pulse in a remarkable degree, 
and like several other very poisonous narco- 
tics, promote the discharge of urine. " 

4, The hyoscyamus niger, or hen-bane, 

5. Canium maculatum, or hemlock. — . 

§. Datura stramonium. Pe: 

7. Ledum palustre. 

To these may perhaps be added the prunus 
laurocerasus, and the leaves of nicotiana taba- 
cum, or tobacco. The list indeed might be 
easily increased : almost ail the plants belong- 
ing to the natural order of the lurida possessing 
narcotic properties : but as we are completely 
ignorant of the chemical properties of these 
plants, it is unnecessary to be more. par- 
ticular. 

Narcotics. (nercotica, -medicamenta; 
from yacxow to stupefy.) See ANODYNES. 

NARD (Celtic.) See Nagpus cEL- 
TICA. 

Narpv. (Indian). 
DICA. | | 

NARDUS. Matgrass. In-botany, 2 genus 
of the class triandria, order monogynia. Calyx- 
less ; corel a two-valved glume. Three spe- 
cies, as follows: 

i. N, striata. Spike slender, erect, pointing 
one way. Common to our heaths. 

2. N.. aristata. Giumes of the calyx 
awned. Florets slightly peduncled in pairs. 


See Narpus IN 


. =) : = 
Indigenous to the south of Europe. 


3, N. ciliaris. Spike incurved, ciliate on 
the edge. Leaves grassy, flat; florets) on the 


‘outer valve, ovate-oblong, awnless, with a 


short bristle on each side. 

It is customary under this article to descant 
on the value attached to the nardus, as a per- 
fume, by the Greeks, and Remans, and indeed 
by ail the oriental countries from which they 
undoubtedly derived it. But we shall forbear 
all such discussions till we learn to a certainty 
what is the plant referred to undex this name 
by the Greek and Roman poets: we are con- 
fident it does not belong to the genus before 
us; and sir William Jones has very plausibly 


attempted to prove that it was a species of 


valerian. 
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Narovs. (nardus, yagdoc; from nard, Syr.) 
Spikenard. 

Narous CELTICA- Spica celtica. Celtic 
nard, Valeriana celtica of Linnéus. The 
root of this plant, a native of the Alps, has 
been recommended as a stomachic, carmina- 
tive, and diuretic. At present it is only used 
in this country in the theriaca and mithridate, 
though its sensible qualities promise some con- 
siderable medicinal powers. It has a mode- 
rately strong smell, and a warm, bitterish, 
sub-acrid taste. 

Narpus INDICA. Spica nardi. Spica 
indica. Indian nard, or spike-nard. Theroot 
of this plant, andropogon nardus of Linnéus, 
is an ingredient in the mithridate and theriaca; 
it is moderately warm and pungent, accompa- 
nied with a flavour not disagreeable, It is said 
to be used amongst the orientals as a spice. 

NakpbDus rustica. Anold name of the 
asarabacca. See ASARUM. ; 

NAREA, the most southerly province of the 
empire of Abyssinia; a kingdom still governed 
by its own princes, who have the title of Be- 
neros. Its territory was formerly more exten- 
sive than at present, the Galla ane almost 
quite surrounded it, especially on the south- 
east and north. The country to the west is 
the most unknown part of Africa; the king- 
dom itself stands like a fortified place in the 
middle of a plain, being an high and moun- 
tainous country, A great many rivers, rising 
in the fourth and fifth degrees of north latitude, 
spread themselves over the level partofthecoun- 
try, and fill it with marshes all the way from 
south by east to north, or north-west.—These 
marshes are bounded by mountains, of which 
those nearest the marshes are overgrown with 
coffee-trees, the largest, if not the only ones, 
which grow in this country. ‘The kingdom of 
Narea Proper is interspersed with small, un- 
wholesome, but very fertile valleys. 

NARES. (naris, a nostril.) In ana- 
tomy, the nostrils. The cavity of the nos- 
trils is of a pyramidal figure, and is situated 
under the anterior part of the cranium in the 
middie of the face. It is composed of four- 
teen bones, viz. the froutal, two maxillary, two 
nasal, two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, the 
sphznoid, the vomer, the ethmoid, and two 
palatine bones, which form several eminences 
and cavities. ‘The eminences are the septum 
narium, the cavernous substanceof the ethmoid 
bone, called the superior conchae, and the in- 
ferior spongy bones. The cavities are three pair 
of pituitary sinuses, namely, the frontal, sphe- 
noid and maxillary ; the anterior and posterior 
foramina of the nostrils; the ductus nasalis, the 
spheno palatine foramina, and anterior palatine 
foramina, All these parts are covered with pe- 
Tiosteum, and a pituitary membrane which se- 
cretes the mucus of the nostrils, ‘The arteries 
of this cavity are branches of the internal max- 
illary. The veins empty themselves into the 
internal jugulars. ‘The nerves are branches of 
the olfactory, ophthalmic, and superior max- 
illary, ‘The use of the nostrils is for smelling, 
respiration, and speech, 

Naregs (James), doctor of music, and 
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brother to judge Nares, was born at Stanwell, 


1715. He was one of the choristers of the 
royal chapel, and in 1734 became organist at 
York. Jn 1755. he was organist and com poser 


to the’king, in the room of Dr. Green, and 
the next year he took his musical degree at 
Cambridge, and in 1757 was made master of 
the chorists, which he resigned in 1780 to his 
pupil Dr. Ayrton. He died i783. His works 
are much admired, especially the royal pastoral, 
an ode. 

NARIS COMPRESSOR, in mycology. See 
COMPRESSOR NARIS. . 

NA/RRABLE. a. (from narro, Lat.) Ca- 
pable to be told or related. 

To NA’RRATE. v. a. (narro, Latin.) To 
relate; to tell. : 

NARRA‘TION, s. (narratio, Latin.) Ae- 
count; relation; history (AlLo¢). 

NA/RRATIVE. @. (narratif-ve, French ; 
from narro, Latin.) 1. Relating; giving an 
account (Aylife). 2. Storytelling; apt'to re- 


late things past (Pope). 


Na‘arative. s. <A relation; an account; 
a story (Jatler). 

NARRATIVELY. ad. (from narrative.) 
By way of relation (Ayliffe). 

NARRA’TOR s. (nurrateur, French.) A 
teller; a relater (Watts). 

NA/RROW. a. (neanu, Saxon). 1. Not 
broad or wide (Shakspeure). 2. Small; of no 
great extent (Brown). 3. Covetous; ayari-< 
tious (Sidney). 4. Contracted; ungenerous 
(Sprat). 5. Near; within a small distance 
(Dryd.). 6. Close; vigilant; attentive (Milton). 

Narrow-cuestep. In the menage, a 
horse is so called, whose breast is so narrow 
(when standing before him) that the fore-legs 
gradually extend wider in proportion as the eye 
accompanies them nearer the ground; so that, 
in a front view, they bear the form of two legs 
ofa common country washing-stool, where the 
legs are inserted in the narrow part of the wood. 
at the top, and are four or fite inches- more 
in width at the bottom. Horses of this de- 
scription are invariably weak before; and 
when put into hard work, or severe exertion, 
are the very sort of which so many upon the 
roads are seen in a chest-foundered state.- See 
CHEST FOUNDERED. 

To Na’RRow. v. a. 1. To diminish with 
respect to breadth (Temp.). 2. Tocontract; to — 
impair dignity. (Locke). 3. To contract in 
sentiment (Pope). 4. To confine; to limit 
(atts). 5. (In ferriery.) A horse is said to 
narrow when he does not take ground enough. 

NA’/RROWLY. ad. (from narrow.) 1. 
With little breadth or wideness. 2. Con- 
alae fy without extent (Swift). 3. Closely ; 
vigilanily (Shaksp.). 4. Nearly; within’ a 
little (Swit). 5. Avaritiously ; sparingly. 

NA’RROWNESS. s. (from narrow.) 1. 
Want of breadth or wideness (Addison). 2, 
Want of extent, or comprehension (Locke). 
3, Confined state; contractedness (Denham), 
4. Meanness; poverty (South). 5. Want of 
capacity (Burnet). 

NARTHECIUM. | Lancashire asphodel, 
In botany, a genus of the class hexandria, 


. Wiburg, and 172 N.E. of Riga. 
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order monogynia. Corol six-petalled, spread- 
ing, permanent; filaments filiform, bearded ; 
capule superior, prismatic; seeds appendaged 
each side ; calyxless. One species, indigenous 
to the bogs of our own' country. 

NARVA, a strong town of the Russian em- 
ire, in Livonia, with a castle and a harbour. 
t was taken by the Muscovites from the Danes 

in 1558, by the Swedes in 1581, and they de- 
feated the Muscovites near it in 1700; but it 
was retaken by the Russians in 1704 by storm, 
and the inhabitants sent to Astracan. It is 
seated on the river Narva, 95 miles S.W. of 
Lon. 2g. 0 
FE. Lat. 59.8N. 

NARVAL, in mastiology. See CETE. 

NAS. (from ne has, or has not.) Spenser. 

NA’SAL. a. (nasus, Latin.) Belonging to 

the nose (Sharp). 

NASALIS, in myology. See CompREssoR 


NARIS. Pn 
NASEBY, a village in Northamptonshire, 


Ca 


famous for the decisive victory gained by the 
army of the parliament over that of Charles 
I.,in 1645. It is 12 miles N, of Northamp- 
ton. 

NASHVILLE, a town of the state of Ten- 
nassee, capital of the district of Mero, seated 
on Cumberland river, 160 miles E. of Knox- 
ville. Lon. 87.20 W. Lat. 36.2N. 

NASH (Richard), an extraordinary charac- 
ter, bornin Glamorganshire, 1704. From Car- 
marthen school he went to Jesus college, Ox- 
ford, where he became known more for his 
love of pleasure than for his application. He 
entered the army, and obtained a pair of co- 
lours; but soon relinquished this for a town 
life, and the law at the Temple. Admired as a 
jovial companion, he became the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum of the fashionable world, and when 
the Middle Temple, according to custom, ex- 
hibited an entertainment for king William, 
Nash, managed the ceremony so well, that the 
monarch offered him the honourof knighthood, 
which he declined. In 1704 Nash went to 
Bath, and being elected master of ceremonies, 
he soon made that city the resort of the gay, 
the fashionable, and the opulent. The greatest 
regularity was made to prevail in the public 
rooms, and Bath, lately known to few, became 
the centre of attraction for persons in the 
Higher rank of life. Nash supported his ex- 
pences chiefly from the gaming table; but 
with this vicious propensity, he was humane, 
generous, and charitable, and though perse- 
cuted by creditors, he has often bestowed on 
the cravings of indigence what was due from 
him to patient industry. Flattered with the 


_ appellation of the king of Bath, and called beau 
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Wash, he continued his career of genteel, or, 
as it should rather be termed, profligate dissi- 
ohaeag though his income was precarious, and 

is resources depended on chance. In the 
decline of life he became very poor, and the 
presents, formerly received from the partiality 
of the great, were all disposed of to support 
his necessities. His last moments brought 
with them, as might be expected, unpleasing 
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reflections, and he expired in great agitation of 
mind, 1761, aged 87. As he had contributed 
to the celebrity of Bath, and promoted the’ 
building of an hospital, the people of the city 
shewed due respect to. his remains there. A 
striking letter written to this celebrated fop, in 
order to convince him that he hada soul which 
must appear undressed in the presence of the 
Great Judge, may be seen in Dodd’s Reflec- 
tions on Death, page 111. 

NASI DEPRESSOR. See Derressor 
LABII SUPERIORIS ALEQUE NASI. 

Nast ossa, (nasus.) The two small bones 
of the nose that are so termed form the bridge 
of the nose. In figure they are quadrangular 
and oblong. 

NA’/SICORNOUS. a. (nasus and cornu.) 
Having the horn on the nose (Brown). 

NASSAU, a county of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Rhine ; bounded on the N. 
by Westphalia, on the E. by the county of 
Solmes, on the S. by the territory of Mentz, 
and on the W. by the electorate of Treves. 
It is very fertile, and contains mines of iron, 
copper, and lead. 

Nassau, a town of Germany, capital of 
a county of the same name, the house of whose 
sovereign 18 divided into several branches. It 
is seated on the river Lahn, 12 miles S.E. of , 
Coblentz. Lon. 7.42 E. Lat.50.18 N. | 

NASSAUVIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia segregata. 
Flowers clustered into a head, mixed with 
intervening scales; calyx four or five-flowered, 
double; the outer three-leaved, inner five- 
leaved; florets tubular, somewhat two-lipped, 
all hermaphrodite; receptacle naked, seeds 
crowned with four or five deciduous bristles. | 
One species, a native of Magellan’s Straits ; 
stem ascending, clothed with imbricate leaves ; 
flowers terminal, invested with ovate, acute 
scales. 

NA'STILY. ad. (from nasty). 1. Dirtily ; 
filthily; nauseously (Bacon). 2. Obscenely ; 
rrossly. ‘ 

NA‘STINESS. s. (from nasty.) 1. Dirt ; 
filth (Hayward). 2. Obscenity; grossness of 
ideas (South). 

NASTURTIUM. See Nasturtium IN- 
picuM and TRAP#OLUM. 

NastTurRTIUM AQUATICUM. (nastur- 
lium, quod nasum torquent, because the seed 
when bruising irritates the nose). Water 
cresse. This indigenous plant, sisymbrium 
nasturtium of Linnéus,sisymbrium siliquis de- 
clinatis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis subcordatis, 
class tetradynamia, order siliquosa, grows 
plentifully in brooks and stagnant waters. 
‘The leaves have a moderate pungent taste, 
emit a quick penetrating smell, like that of 
mustard-seed, but much weaker. Water- 
cresses obtain a place in the materia medica 
for their antiscorbutic qualities, which have 
been long very generally acknowledged by phy-= 
sicians. ‘The most pleasant way of adminis-~ 
tering them is in form of salad. See Sisym- 
BRIUM. 

Nasturtium Hortensg.  Dittander. 


NAT 
"This- plant is the lepidium sativunr flori- 
bus tetradynamiis; folris oblongis, miultifidis 
of Linnéus ; it possesses warm, netvine, and 
stimulating qualities, and is given as an anti+ 
scorbutic, antiscepuc, and stomachic, especi- 
ally by the lower orders. See LEPIDIUM. 
Nasturtium Inpscum.. Greater In- 
dian cress, or nasturtium. ‘Trapaolum majus 
of Linnéus. ‘This plant is a native of Peru; it 
was first brought to France in 16384, and there 
called.La grande capucine. In its recent state 
this plan:, and more especially its flowers, have 
a smell and taste resembling those of water- 
cress ; and the leaves, on being bruised ina 
mortar, emit a pungent odour, somewhat like 
that of horsé-radish. Ly distillation with water 
they impregnate the fuid in a considerable de- 
“gree with the smeil and flavour of the plant. 
Hence the anuscorbutic character of the nas- 
turtium seems to be well founded, at. Iecast as 
far as we are able to judge irom) its sensible 
qualities: therefore in ali those. cases. where 
the warm antscorbutic vegetables are recom- 
mended, this plant may, be occasionally adopt- 
ed as a pleasant and effectual variety. Patients 
to whom the nauseous taste of scurvygrass is 
intolerable may find agrateful substitute in 
the nasturtium. ‘he flowers are frequently 
used in salads, and tue capsules are by. many 
highly esteemed asa pickle. ‘he flowers, in 
the warm summer mouths, about the time of 
sunset, have been observed to emit sparks like 
those of tneelectrical kind. See TRAP OLUM. 

NA‘STY., a. (nast, nat, German, wet.) 
1 Dirty; filthy; sordid; nauseous (Sweft). 
2. Obscene; lewd. — * 

’ NATAL. «a. (natal, French.) Native; re- 
lating to nativity (Camden). 

-NATANT LEAF. Jw botany. A floating 
leaf. Placed on the.surface. of. the water, in 
many aquatic plants; as nymphea, polamoge- 
ton, 

NA/TATION, s. Cratatio, Lat:) The act 
of swimming (Brown). o 

NATATORY, in natural history, with legs 
or appendages formed for swimming. 

NATES. (nates, from nao, to flow : be- 
cause the excrements are discharged from 
thein). . In anatomy, the fleshy parts upon 
which we sit. : 

~NaTES .CEREBRI. 
QUADRAGEMINA. 

NA‘'THLESS. ad. (na, that is, not, the less, 
Saxon.} . Nevertheless: obsolete (Wilton). 

NA’THMORE. ad. (ua the more.) .. Never 
the more: .obsolete (Spenser). 

NA'TION. s. (nation, Fr. natio, Latin.) 
1. A people distinguished from another peo- 
2. A great number: emphatically 
(Young). AOE r TtT i 

NATIONAL. a. (national, Fr. from na- 
tion.) 1. Public; general; not private; not 
particular (Addison). 2. Bigoted to one’s. own' 
country. | nla 

Nationa DEBT. See Dest and War. 
_ NA’TIONALLY., ad. (from. national.) 
With regard tc the nation (South). 
_NA/TIONALNESS.. s.. (from. national.) 

eference to the people in general. 
a 


See ‘TUBERCULA 


NveAiT: + 
4 NATIONS. (See GENTES.) In natarat 


history. The sense in which the word cast. is: 
used iu the Kast Indies, best expresses the idea. 


which Linnéus seems to have aflixéd to this, 


word. se 
NA/’TIVE.. a. (nativus, Lat. nadif-ve, Er.) 
1. Produced by. nature; not artiGcial (Daz, 
vies). 2. Natural; such as is aceording to 
nature ;. original (Swift), 3, Conferred, by 
birth (Denham). 4. Pertaining to the time or 
place of birtiv. (Skakspeare). 
that which gave being (Milion). | meen 
Na‘rivs. s. 1, One bora in any place ;, 
original inhabitant ~(Bacon).. 2. Offspring: 
(Shakspeare). . ; ity eg 
NA‘TIVENESS. s. (from native:): State 
of being produced by nature. Bae 
NATIVITY. 8. (mativité, French). 1. 
Birth; issue into life (Bucon). » 2. Time 
place, or manner of birth (Shehspeare), 3. 


State or place of being produced ( Milton)... . 


_Nartviry, in astrology, the: scheme or 
figure of the heavens, and particularly of the 
twelve houses, at the moment when.a person, 
was born; called also the horescope.->. 

‘To cast the nativity, is to calculate the’ posi~ 


tion of the heavens, .and erect the figure of — 


them jor thesttgye.of birth. 3 tucking aedac a 

NATOLIA, a. county,” formerly called, 
Asia Minor, It isthe ‘most: western’ part) of 
Tarkey in Asia, extending from the Enphrates 
as far as the Archipelago, the strait of,,Gallix 
poli, the sea of Marmora, and the strait of 
Constantinople. It 1s.bounded on the. N; by 
the Black Sea, and on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The air is temperate and wholesome, 
and the soil generally fertile. It is crossed by 
a chain of mountains, formerly-called ‘Taurus, 


from .E. to W, and watered by a great number — 


of rivers, 
NATRIX, in zoology. See Torquaras. 


NATROEITE, in mineralogy, a species of | 


zeolite possessing a crystalline form, but dis« 
tinguished front the oiher species of zeolite by 
possessing a considerable quantity of soda, and. 
nolme, See ZAROLITE, War 


NATRON. See Sopa and Natrum. . 
NATRON MURIMATUM. See, Murtas 
SODE. Kua 


NATRON PR@&PARATUM. — Soda pre- 
parata. Salsodz. Alkali minerale aeratum: 
This salt consists of soda saturated with carbos: 
nic acid, and is therefore called carbonas sodas 
in the new chemical nomenclature, It is given 
in doses of from ten grains to half a drachin as 
an attenuant and antacid; and, joined with 
bark and aromatics, it is highly praised .by 
some in the cure of scrophula. It is likewise a 
powerful solvent of mucus, a deobstruent and 
diuretic, and an antidote against oxyd of ar- 
senic and the corrosive sublimate. The other 
diseases in which it. is administered are those 
arising from an abundance of mucus in the 
prime vie ; calculous complaints, gout, some 


5. Original; 


affections of the skin, rickets, tinea capitisy 


crusta lactea, and. worms. 


commended by some in the form of lotion, to | 
be applied. toscrophulous ulcers. See ALKALE 


MINERALE and soda, 


, 


Externally itis res 


f 
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‘Natron TARTARISATUM. Sal Rupel- 
fensis., Sal polychrestum Seignetti. Alkali 
minerale tartarisatum. ‘This preparation is a 
combination of the acid of tartar with soda, 
and called in the new chemical nomenclature 
tartris sod. It possesses mildly cathartic, 
diuretic, and deobstruent virtues, and is admi- 
nistered in the dose of from half an ounce to 
@ ounce as a cathartic, and in the dose of 
from twenty to thirty grains in abdominal 
physconia, and torpidity of the kidneys. 

NaTRON vITRIOLATUM. Alkali minetale 
vitriolatum. Sal mirabile sew eatharticus Glau- 


_beri, Glauber’s salt, This preparation being a 
sulphat of the mineral alkali is termed sulphas 


sod in thé new chemical nomenclature. It 
possesses Cathartic and diuretic qualities, and is 
in high esteem as a mild cathartic. It is found 
in the minéral kingdom formed by nature, but 
that which is used medicinally is prepared by art. 

NATRUM, in mineralogy, a genus of the 
class salts: of a caustic tasté, eifervescing with 
acids, with oil forming soap, changing blue 
vegetable juices green, rendering acid solu- 
tions of earths and metals turbid. Four spe- 
cies, 

1, N. antiquorum. Oriental alkali. Mi- 
neral alkali. Soda. Natron. Inodorous, 
dry, nearly pure. Found in China, Bengal, 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, South America, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and Hungary, generally 
during the spring and summer in a state of 
whitish efflorescent powder, and most usually 
combined with a greater or less portion of 
earth, common salt, acid and various sub- 
stances ; totally soluble in water, and after 
evaporation running into four-sided prisraatic 
crystals, terminating on each side in needle- 
jike points, which on exposure to the air soon 
moulder into a snowy impalpable powder ; 
with quick-lime and oil forming soap, and 
with silica glass; easily melting in the fire. 

2. N. acidulare, Acidulated mineral alka- 
li. Inodorous, dissolved in water. Found in 
warm and acidulous baths of Seltzer and va- 
rious parts of Germany, and in the lakes be- 


tween Alexandria and Rosetta. 


3. M.murorum. Aphronite. Calcareous 
alkali. Inodorous, mixed with carbonet of 
lime. Found in old walls cemented by lime, 
and sometimes in marble rocks, efilorescing 
like frost, and is not totally soluble in water. 

4. M. volatile. Volalkali. Volatile al- 
kali. Fetid aphronite. Halinitron., Fetid, 
mixed with earths and other salts. Found 
in various soils, in chalk, swinstone, argils, 
and often in the natron of old walls: its odour 
originating in the ammonia of decayed living 
bodies, 

Natron, or soda, is also secreted very largely 
by animals of all kinds, and constitutes a part 
of almost all the secerned fluids of the body, 
as the tears, urine, matter of perspiration, 


_ bronchial mucus, &c. 


It is also secreted very largely by an exten- 
sive family of plants, whose salts obtained by 


burning constitute, in a pure or impure state, 


‘@-very considerable article of traffic, and is 
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usually sold under the name of barilla, or 
kelp. The chief plants of this description are 
the following : 

Salsola sativa, Lin, Salsola sonda. Lofling. 
Kali hispanicum supinum annuum fedi foliis 
brevibus. Kalid’Alicante. It grows abun- 
dantly on that part of the Spanish coast which 
is wastied by the Mediterranean sea. This 
species 13 deservedly first enumerated by pro~ 
fessor Murray, as it supplies all the best soda 
consumed in Eutope, which by us is called 
Spanish or Alicant soda, and by the Spanish 
merchants barilla de Alicante. 

Salsola soda, Lin. Kali majus cochleato 
semine. Le salicor, This species, which 
ztows on the French Mediterranean coast, is 
much used in Languedoc for the preparation 
of this salt, which is usually exported to Sicily — 
and Italy. 

Salsola tragus, Lin. affords an ordinary kind 
of soda, with which the French frequently 
mix that made in Languedoc. This adulte- 
ration is also practised by the Sicilians, who 


distinguish the plant ea term salvaggia. 


Salicornia herbacea, Lin. is common in salt 
marshes, and on the sea.shore, all over Eu- 
rope. Linnzeus prefers the soda obtained from 


this plant to that of all the others ; but though 


the quantity of fossil alkali which it yields is. 
very considerable, as a great portion of it is 
united with muriatic acid, it is mixed with 
much common salt. / 

Salicornia arabica, Lin. Mesembryanthe- 
mum nodislorum, Lin, Plantago squarrosay, 
Lin. All these, according to Alpinus, afford 
this alkali.. It has also been procured froma 
several of the fuci, especially F. vesiculosus, 
and distinguished here by the name kelp, 
Various other marine plants might also be no- 
ticed as yielding barilla or soda by combus- 
tion; but the principal are confined to the 
genus salsola, and that of salicornia. The 
salsola kali, on the authority of Rauwolf, is 
the species from which the salt is usually ob- 
tained in eastern countries, 

It is to be regretted, that the different kinds 
of soda which are brought to European mar- 
kets have not been sufliciently analysed to 
enable us to ascertain with tolerable certainty 
the respective value of each; and indeed 
while the practice of adulterating this salt 
continues, any attempts of this kind are likely 
to prove fruitless, ‘The best information on 
this subject is to he had from Jussica, Masco- 
relle, Cadet, Borlare, and Sestini. In those 
places where the preparation of soda forms a 
considerable branch of commerce, as on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, seeds of the sal- 
sola are regularly sown in a proper situation 
near the sea, which usually shoot above ground 
in the course of a fortnight. About the time 
the seeds become ripe the plants are pulled up 
by the roots, and exposed in a suitable place 
to dry, where their seeds are collected; this 
being done, the plants are tied up in bundles, 
and burned in an oven constructed for the 
purpose, where the ashes are then while hot 
continually stirred with long Page The sae 


“ 
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Tine matter, on becoming cold, forms a hard 
solid miass, which is afterwards broken in 
pieces of a convenient size for exportation. | 
The Spanish soda, of the best sort, is 1n 
dark-coloured masses, of a blueish tinge, very 
ponderous, sonorous, dry to the touch, and 
externally abounding with small cavities, 
without any offensive smell, and very salt to 
the taste ; 1f long exposed to the air, 1t under- 
goes a degree of spontaneous calcination. The 
best French soda is also dry, sonorous, brittle, 
and of a deep blue colour, approaching to 
black. ‘The soda which is mixed with small 
stones, which gives out a fetid smell on solu- 
tion, and is white, soft, and deliquescent, is of 
the worst kind. The method of purifying 
this salt is directed in the London pharma- 
copeeia, under the article of natron prepa- 
ratum, and in the Edinburgh pharmacepeeia 
under that of sal alkalinus fixus fossilis purifi- 
catus. The pure crystals, thus formed of Ali- 
eant barilla, are colourless, transparent, la- 
mellated, of a rhomboidal figure, and one 
hundred parts are found to contain twenty of 
alkali, sixteen of aerial acid, and sixty-four of 
water; but upon keeping the crystals for a 
length of time, if the air be not excluded, the 
water evaporates, and they assume the form of 
a white powder. According to Inslin, one 
ounce of water at the temperature 62 of Fahr. 
dissolves five drams and fifteen grains of the 
crystals. The same author also found that this 
salt, though not so long as the vegetable alkali- 
natron, has been thought useful in scrophu- 
lous disorders, but it is seldom given in its 
simple state. : 
~ Soda, or the mineral alkali as it is termed, ts 
in common use in the manufacture of glass 
and soap; and as the latter is an article of the 
materia medica, it will be proper to consider 
its medicinal effects in this place. 
_ All the soaps, of which there are various 
kinds, are composed of expressed vegetable 
oils, or animal fats, united with alkaline 
lixivia. The sapo ex oleo olive et natro con- 
fectus of the London pharmacopeeia, or the 
sapo albus crispanus of the Edinburgh phar- 
macoposia (white Spanish soap), being made 
of the finer kinds of olive oil, is the best, and 
therefore preferred for internal use. Soap was 
imperfectly known to the ancients. It 1s 
Sa a al Pliny as made of fat and ashes, 
and as an invention of the Gauls. Aretzeus 
and others inform us, that the Greeks obtained 
their knowledge of its medical use from the 
Romans. Its virtues, according to Bergius, 
are detergent, resolvent, and aperient, and its 
use recommended in jaundices, gout, calcu- 
lous complaints, and in obstructions of the 
viscera. ‘The efficacy of. soap, in the first of 
these diseases, was experienced by Sylvius, 


and since recommended very generally by va-- 


rious authors who have written on this com- 
plaint ; and it has also been thought of use in 
supplying the place of bile in the prime vie. 
The utility of this medicine in icterical cases 
was inferred chiefly from, its-supposed power 
ef dissolving biliary coneretions ; but this 


Peter to settle in Russia. 
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medicine has lost much of its reputation im 
jaundice, since it is now known, that gall- 
‘stones have been fotnd in many after death, 
who had been daily taking soap for several 
months, and even years. Of its good effects 
in urinary calculous affections we have the 
testimonies of several, especially when dis- 
solved in lime water, by which its efficacy is 
considerably increased ; for it thus becomes a 
powerful solvent of mucus, which an inge- 
nious modern author supposes to be the chief 
agent in the formation of calculi; it is how- 
ever only in the incipient state of the disease 
that these remedies promise effectual benefit, 
though they generally abate the more violent 
symptoms where they cannot remove the 
cause. With Boerhaave soap was a general 
medicine; for as ‘he attributed most com- 
plaints to viscidity of the fluids, he and most of 
the Boerhaavian school prescribed it, in con- 
junction with different resinous and other - 
substances, in gout, rheumatism, and various 
visceral complaints. Soap is also externally 
employed asa resolvent, and gives name to se- 
véral officinal preparations. 
NATTAM, a town and fortress of the pe- 
ninsula of Hindustan, in the country of Ma- 
dura, 18 miles N. of Madura, and 45 $.S.W. 
of Trichinopoly. Lon. 78. 18 E. Lat. 10. 


10N, 

NATTIER (John Mark le), a French 
painter. His designs for the Luxemburg gal- 
lery have been engraved and printed, folio, 
1710. He was professor in the academy of 
painting, and was patronized by Lewis, but 
be declined the liberal invitations of the czar 
He died 1766. 

NA/TURAL. a. (naturel, French.) © 1. 
Produced or effected by nature (Wilkins) 2. 
Illegitimate; not legal (Temple). 3. Be- 
stowed by nature; nor acquired (Swift). 4. 
Not’ forced ; not farfetched; dictated by na- 
ture (Wotton). 5. Consonant to natural no= 
tions (Locke). 6. Tender; affectionate by 
nature (Shakspeare). 7. Unafiected ; accord- 
ing to truth and reality (Addison). 8. Op- 
posed to violent: as, a natural death. 

NATURAL ACTIONS. Natural functions, 
Those actions by which the body is preserved, 
as hunger, thirst, &c. See Funcrion. 

_ NaTuRAL CHARACTER of vegetables. 
That which delivers all possible certain charac- 
teristic marks of the fructification: and may 
therefore be used under any system or arrange- 
ment. Such characters are given by Linnéus 
in his Genera Plantarum; from the number, 
figure, situation, and proportion of the parts; 
rejecting taste, smell, colour and size. 

NatTuRAL CLass. An assemblage of se- 
veral genuses of plants, agreeing in their parts 
of fructification, general appearance, and qua- 
lities. We have instances of such in the | 
umbellatz, verticillate, siliquosa, leguminosa, ° 
composite, gramina, &c. 

Natural wistory. The history of 
the natural products of the earth, whether mi- 
nerals, vegetables, or animals; and bearing the 
same relation to natural philosophy as physiology 


- contemplated as 
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ves to physics. It has obviously therefore a near 
approach to various other studies ; as for instance, 
those of oryctology, chemistry, comparative ana- 
tomy, Zoonomy, husbandry, and gardening and, 
but that it would tend to place the term in a 
different sease from that in which it has of late 
years been regarded, it might correctly enough be 
that peculiar genus of science of 
which all the preceding are only species. 

Natural history is a science both useful and 
entertaining: as it comprehends animals, vegeta- 
bles, and fossils ; air, earth, and sea, with all their 
inhabitants and productions; it may be said to 
include the knowledge of all nature, and to pre- 
sent an inexhaustible fund of imquiry and of 
amusement. It is intimately connected with all 
the other sciences; and with all the arts, from 
the simplest and rudest, to the most complicated 
and the most elegant. While we lovk around us, 
we cannot avoid becoming more or less acquaint- 

ed with the manners of animals, the ceconomy of 
vegetables, and the general appearances of nature. 
From an acquaintance with these many advantages 
have already accrued to man; and from a more 
intimate knowledge of them, many more may still 
be derived. The comfort and happiness of all 
ranks may, in some degree, be said to depend on 
the knowledge of natural history. The husband- 
man needs to know the characters of the tame 
animals which he employs; what advantages are 
to be derived from them; whether there are others 


that would suit his purpose better; where they are 


to be faund; how they may be procured, and 
how supported ; the qualities of the soil which he 


cultivates, and the means of managing and of im- 


proving it; the nature of the grain which he raises, 
and whether he might not, with advantage, substi- 
tute a different’species for that In common use, 


Even the meanest mechanic must have a pretty 


accurate knowledge of many of the qualities of 
those natural objects with which his craft is con- 
mected. The fine arts, though usually considered 
as the peculiar province of imagination, depend 


_ Sreatiy upon natural history. Both in music and 


- painting, 


the study of nature alone can ensure 
success. In the writings of the poets, images are 
perpetually introduced ‘from external nature; and 
allusions as frequently made to the manners and 
ceconomy of the animal tribes. Many of the trans- 
formations, celebrated by Ovid, are founded‘ on 


 faets in the natural history of animals and plants; 


and Lucretius and Virgil are very minute in de- 
scribing the habits of various tame animals, and 
many species of the vegetable kingdom: nor-are 


such parts the least valuable of their writings. As 


K . vantage as the writers of the old romance ; 


Se pies 


modern poets have not the same machinery of 


gods and goddesses, nymphs, fawns, and satyrs, 
which were so serviceable to the heathen poets ; 
as they cannot employ elves, witches, ghosts, or 
the wonders of enchantment, with so much ad- 
let 
them be more industrious in studying the 
scenes of Nature: these are so endlessly diver- 
“Sified, that they must always continue to afford 
_ abundance of the richest materials for the poet’s 


~ arts;—-materials, which have this advantage over 


eects and fiction, that they are durable as the 


, 


O.ustitution of things. By attending to this prin- 


: bainic, Thomson, while he led the way to others, 


vhas procured for himself a distinguished place 
“among those whose names are immortal. 


, « ‘From the vicissitudes of the seasons acting upon 


_ the senses; from the presence of surrounding ob- 
jects; from the necessity of deriving from them 
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food, clothing, and shelter, natural history must 
have been a study of the first importance to man, 
and attended to from the earliest periods of society, 
Before the invention of letters, however, the ob- 
“servations and the discoveries of individuals were 
neither likely to be communicated to those at a 
distance, nor recorded for the information of those 
that should come after. In a more polished state 
of society the case is widely different: and hence 
we find Alexander the” Great decreeing a collec- 
tion of animals for the examination of Aristotle; 
and wild beasts, from every quarter of the globe, 
produced and exhibited in the amphitheatres at 
Rome. Yet Aristotle is almost the only ancient 
writer on zoology that merits attention: for even 
Pliny and Atlian, with this-great example before 
their eyes, offer us nothing but crude coilections, 
discriminated with little taste or judgment, truth. 
and falsehood being blended in one common mass: 
and for many succeeding years, from various 
causes, all Europe is well known to have been im- 
mersed in ignorance and credulity. - 

Though natural history was not one of the fa- 
vourite studies of the revivers of literature ; 5 yet 
the scholars of that period displayed a degree of 
industry, which, to many of the triflers of the pre- 
sent day, may appear incredible. The voluminous 
labours of Gesner and Aldrovandts are illustrious 
instances. These are rude quarries from whieh 
some valuable materials may be dug by such as . 
will undergo the fatigue, and possess the judgment 
necessary to turn them to a good account. 

Towards the end of the last century the science 
began to be more generally cultivated. Among 
our countrymen, Ray, Woodward, Collinson, and 
Edwards, prosecuted its study with singular suc- 
cess, and have been followed in the same track by 
many others, scarcely inferior in industry or abili- 
ties; none or whom howéver are more entitled to 
praise than the indefatigable Pennant. But to the 
celebrated Linnéus is justly attributed the honour 
of having first formed natural history into a sys- 
tem: and he may hence perhaps be reckoned its 
greatest benefactor. The eloqueut Buffon, by so 
happily uniting extensive knowledge, ingenuity, 
and ‘elegance, hath also contributed, in a signal 
manner, to diffuse, among all the various ranks 
of society, an ardent desire to obtain a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the same study: and his 
attempts have been! ably seconded by those of 
Wildenow, Pulteney, Shaw, and Smith. 

A science, when taken in its full extent, so in- 
timately connected with all the necessary and the 
fine arts, forming the basis of the other sciences, 
and more useful than any of them for the ordinary 
purposes of life, can never be too generally or too 
industriously cultivated, It is with the utmost 
propriety therefore that books on natural history 
are put into the hands ofthe young. If such books 
can be rendered interesting (and there is no rea- 
son why they should not be), they cannot fail of 
being eminently useful. And itis under this im- 
pression that we have dilated ourselves in the present 
work to the utmost extent we have been able, so as 
to find space for a description in all instances suf- 


ficiently detailed to become attractive and produce 


effect ; and have been cautious in selecting for our 
descriptions those species whose forms or habits, 
or other singularities, are most striking and worthy 
of notice: while we have uniformly introduced 
into the body of the werk an easy explanation of 
those scientific or technical terms upon which the 
accuracy of the science in a great degree de- 
pends; which we have found it, indeed, impossi 
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bie to exchange for others, and which we should 
not have exchanged if we could. 

To the animal kingdom, however, we have and 
shall still continue to pay the greatest degree of 
attention, as the most interesting and perfect de- 
partment of the whole. The variety of the parts 


of an animal body, the happy perfectien. of the - 


structure in which these are united, the diversity: 
ef forms which this order of beings exhibits, the 
powers of feeling, motion, and action, with which 
they are endowed, and indeed all their qualities, 
and all the circumstances of their existence,, con- 
cur to establish them in this transcendent rank 
among the works:of creation, The mineral king- 
dom presents many beauties and wonders to our 
observation, and the more we investigate it,more 
beauties and wonders it developes. Yet its want 
of organizatien and life renders it the lowest of 
the three divisions of natural science. . The vege- 
table department displays organization and life; 
the individuals belonging to it increase in size by 
growth, which enlarges all their parts in due pro- 
‘portion, and not by the simple accumulation of 
homogeneous matter; and it exhibits such a mul- 
tiplicity of beautiful forms, and such variety, rich 
ness,.and elegance of colouring, that it is to be 
considered assuperior to brute matter, and as ap- 
proaching much nearer to the dignity of the ani» 
mal.creation. But still, when from the contem- 


plation of these two kingdoms of nature we raise 


our views to animals, a train of nobler objects 
appear before us; our curiosity is more powerfully 
excited; our attention more closely fixed;.and our 
minds are elevated and enlightened by a set of new 
and grander ideas, 

He who studies nature with a careless eye, only 
appears to distingu'sh the animal from the vegeta- 
ble, and the vegetable from the mineral kingdom: 
he notices not the nice gradations by which these 
different orders.of beings run, as it were, into one 
another; he marks only the more prominent 
features, and the mere glaring colours: the more 
remarkable differences force themselves upon his 
observation; but he passes on too rapidly to dis- 
cern, or even examine whether these are seeming 
or real, whether they are divided by a firm and 
insuperable barrier, or connected by intermediate 
links. It never occurs to the vulgar, that animals 
and vegetables may possibly be one order of 
beings, or that any of the. vegetable tribes are 
nearly allied to some parts of the mineral king- 
dom. They would laugh to hear a philosopher 
declare himself at a loss to give such a definition 
of any one of these divisions as-might absolutely 
exclude the others. 

Yet philosophers have actually felt this difficulty, 
and still continue to fee] it. When they find animals 
dixed to a particular spot, extremely imperfect in 
their powers of sensation, and displaying scarcely 
any instinct or sensorial power, they can hardly con- 
sider them as endowed with any principle superior 
in its nature to vegetative life, Again, when they 
observe plants unfolding to the rays of the sun their 
leaves or flowers, which shrink together. at the fall 
of night ; receding, as if afraid of injury from ob- 
jects that approach them ; and, in whatever situ- 
ation the seed be sown, or the shoot planted, con- 
stantly growing in that direction in which they can 
best enjoy the influence of light and air; it appears 
at first sight almost unfair to deny this class of 
beings seusations, desires, and even design. The 
sensibility of the mimosa, the art of the dionea mu- 
scipula, the affectionate care with which the leaves 

ef the tamarind tree contract and wrap themselves 
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‘round the tender fruit, to protect it from the nog: 


turnal cold, are so many instances in which vegee 
tables make an approach towards some of the most 
eminent characteristics of animals. The oyster 
and other shell fishes, and almost all zoopbytes, 
though ranked in the animal kingdom, seem, 
again, to possess few of the privileges of animal 
life. 

The analogies between animals and vegetables, 
which have been traced by philosophical observa- 
tion, occasion other difficulties in the attempt te 
fix the boundary between these two kingdoms. 
The bodies,.as well of plants as of animals, consist. 
of fluids and solids; they have both vessels de- 
signed te eontain the fluids, and glands to secrete 
different juices: while the blood circulates through 
the bodies of animals, the sap of vegetables ascends 
and descends,so as to produce the same effects 
on the vegetable,-which the motion of the blood by 
the force of the heart and the arteries produces on 
the animal system. These are but a few of the 
resemblances which have been: observed between 
the species of the animal and those of the vegeta 
ble kingdom. Almost everyone of the parts eom- 
mon te animal bodies has-been represented:by one 
naturalist or-another as matched by some’ corre- 
spondent part in vegetable bodies. Such analogies 
are sometimes plain and striking, and sometimes’ 
scarce perceptible, or merely imaginary. They 
afford, however, an agreeable subject of specula- - 
tion ; and it cannot be denied that they increase 
the difficulty of ascertaining the limits by which’ 
these two departments of nature are divided. 

But, however numerous and strong the analogies 
between animals and vegetables, however difficult. 
it may be to discern the precise line which sepa~ 
rates the one kingdom from the other; yet the 
leading. characteristics are sufficiently distinct. 
The privileges which animals enjoy above the 
other parts of the création are in most instances 
highly: censpicuous. 

One of the most eminent of these privileges is 
their power of loco-motion. Kein, with sufficient 
propriety, assumes this as the great charaeteristie 
by which animals may be distinguished from the 
other orders of beings. _ It dees not hold indeed in 
every instance, for there are some plants of a 
nature almost.as wandering as the most migratory 
of the animal tribes; such as the fragaria, or 
strawberry, as a land-plant, and the valisneria as 
an aquatic: but these anomalies are not common, 
and vegetables may in. general be regarded as 
destitute of loce-motion. They seem to enjoy a 
species of life, and display on many occasions a 
degree of sensibi}ity, or something very like it; but 
they are fixed, each to a peculiar spot, where they 
spring up, expand into full growth, and at length 
wither and decay.. Animals, without suffering any 
external impulse, readily move from place te — 
place, by virtue of an inward principle, superior 
in its nature to vegetative life. Some enjoy this 
power or property in a more eminent degree tham 
others; some are more disposed than the rest of 
their fellows to exert it ; and some, again, possess — 
the power in a very inferior degree, and discover — 
but a very faint inclination to avail themselves of © 
it. We admire the rapid flight of the eagle, and 
the swiftness of the horse and the greyhound; we 
observe many of the swiftest and most vigorous — 
animals sink into lethargie indolence, till roused 
by some peculiarly powerful motive; the snail, the 
sloth, but more particularly the oyster, the limpet, 
and other shell-fishes, both in their powers of seli-_ 
motion, ard in their dispositions to exert them, — 
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warvse but vate little above those vegetables which 
“sare more remarkable for. sensibility. .' This pro- - 
perty, however, though not uniformly the-same in 
«ail animals, seems to belong,.in one degree or 
another, to every being that can be ranked in this 
_elass ; aud it is sufficient to distinguish them re- 
markably, in ail the circumstances of their exist- 
ence, from those from whom Nature has withheld 
it. 
' .But this is not the-only,property on swhich the 
pdignity of the animal character depends. To be . 
capable merely of moving from, one situation to 
_another by virtue of their natural powers, would 
, not greatly exalt this department of beings. 
mineral or vegetable, with self-motion superadded 
_to its ether properties, would not,be much superior 
in dignity to what it naturally is without any such 
addition. Sensation then is usually regarded as 
-another characteristic of animals: it is intimately 
connected with their powers of Joco-motien, and 
weven necessary to promptthem to the exertion of 
.those powers, ‘Did 1 not feel, 1 should never be 
svoused to action. Yet several vegetables, among 
ewhich the mimosa or sensitive-plant-is-one of the 
-most remarkable .instances, Appear . to possess 
;sometbiag like sensibility. It is scarce possible to 
-determine upon what principle in their nature the 
emotions which these kinds 9f plants display on 
,certain occasions may depend. Is it owing to 
something peculiar io the structure of their parts, 
or in the matter of which, they j are formed? or are 
they actually jafoumed by a sentient pr inciple ? 
-This is perhaps one of those intricate cases in 
‘avhich truth is removed from our view, even-be- 
.yond the reach of experiment. Yet, if we may 
fairly venture oa this occasion to reason from 
general analogy, we must conclude that. these 
plants are equally destitute of a conscious, sen- 
dient principle with the other kind of the vegetable 
Aingdom. .The structure of their parts is not that 
‘of an animal, but of a vegetable body :. they. are, 
dike other vevetables, fixed | to a particular spot: in 
all their other Mis sicieis. tea) they resemble not 
animals but vegetables ; and even those pheno- 
anena, in which it may be imagined that they 
display indications of sensibility, are of such a 
giature that no decisive. inference can be deduced 
jfrom them. 

Animals are endowed with various organs and 
powers of sensation, which serve to make them 
acquainted with the different properties of sur- 
rounding objects. Most of them see, hear, taste, 
touch, and smell. They all possess these, or a 


part of these powers of sensation, in,an unequivo- 


The senses are not indeed equally 
perfect in all; and some species appear.to enjoy 
only a part of them., In some animals, the sight, 
the hearing, the touch, the taste, or the smell, is 
remarkably dull; and.in others exquisitely deli- 
cate and acute. ‘The eye of the mole receives but 
a faint glimmer of light; the ear of.the ass is in- 
sensible to the harmony, ax melody of sounds ; ; the 
sight of the ounce, on the contrary, is wonder fully 
acute; and the touch of the spider exquisitely 
delicate. Possibly the same feelings mgy not com- 
munieate to all animals the same images and 
sentiments: what.is sweet to one animal may per- 
haps be bitter to another; what is beautiful to 
one species, hay appear to another ugly or dis- 
agreeable; an odour, which to this animal is 
sweet-smelling » may bea stench in the nostrils of 
ghat. All ponaationa: however, communicate to 
dhe 2nimal some Brahe knowledge of the qualities 


ea} manner, 
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of surrounding objects; some knowledge suitable. 
. to his character.and his circumstances, 

But sensibility requires the beings to whom it 
belongs to possess some superior powers. Organs 
of sensation serve merely to carry,on an inter- 
course between some internal principle in the 
animal possessed of them, and external nature. 
This internal .principle exalts animals -highly 
above every other arrangement of beings; and is, 
besides, so much diversified jn different kinds 
_and species of animals, and in different individuals, 
-as to create the most remarkable distinctions 
among them. . Perception must be.common to all 
animals; without it, organs of sensation would be 
useless. Perception is indeed scarce any thing 
else bat.another word for sensibility: the only 
difference. seems to be, that the former is scarce so 
, strongly expressive a term as the latter. Memory 
~appears te be no less necessary to animals than 
-perception; to receive impressions from external 
nature ould be but a trifling privilege, were 
.those impressions of so.evanescent a mature as to 
be effaced. the next moment, after they were com- 
municated. Animals, witheut..this power, could 
perform no voluntary ‘functions, To render them 
equal to such functions, it seems indispensably 
necessary that they be able to connect the past 
with the present. Accordingly, every animal 
whose manners and ceconomy have been ob- 
served with any, considerable degree of -attention - 
appears to be.more.or less capable of remem- 
brance. The docility of the domestic animals is 
a sufficient proof that they are endowed with this 
faculty: the cunning, and even the ferocity of 
beasts of prey, prove the same fact with respectto 
themselves: the complex and wonderful ceconomy 
of the bee, the beaver, the crow, the birds of, pas- 
sage in general, and various ethers of the inferior 
canes: whose manners have been often contem- 
plated with admiration, shews that their retentive 
powers are remarkably tenacious of the impres- 
sions made upon them, The human species pos- 

si the faculty of memory in.a very eminent 
cegree ; and the arts by which they have learned 

to improve and assist it, render it a more im-~ 

portent feature in their character, than in that of 
sny of the other species in the animal creation. 

But we cannot conceive a being to possess the 
powers of perception and memory, and yet not be 
‘conscious of its existence: .this , consciousness 
must therefore be allowed to be another of the in- 
ternal powers of animals. With the powers of 
perception, remeinbrance, and consciousness, ani- 
gaals are ebserved to be also endowed with certain 
affections, and to be susceptible of .certain emo- 
tions. Joy, grief, love, hatred, gratitude, resent- 
ment, fear, courage, with a number of ether 
similar principles, reside in the human breast, 
and are to man the great springs of action. The 
inferior animals appear to be susceptible of the 
same emotions, and capable of many both of the 
selfish and the secial affections which distinguish 
the human character. But neither do all the 
species or individuals of any one kind possess all 
these affections and passions in the very same 
degree ; nor are the dispositions and affections of 
the different kinds in any respect.thesame. One 
kind or species is ferocious and cunning 3; in. 
another courage appears united with noble gene- 
rosity: one is remarkable for sloth and listless 
inactivity; another is restlessly active: one is 
grateful, submissive, and affectionate; another of 
a froward, uptameable spirit, jnsensible to kinds 
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ness, and ineapable of attachment: one is docile 
and intelligent; another dulland stupid. Besides 
these emotions, affections, and passions of a more 
generous and refined nature, animals are likewise 
subject to certain appetites and feelings of a dif- 
ferent sort: such are the appetites for food, and 
for the procreation of the species; the sense of 
bodily pleasure, and of bodily pain. These are 
more uniformly common to animals in general 
than the former: to receive the requisite supplies 
of food, and to reproduce the species, are pro- 
perties still more essential to the animal character 
than the more refined sentiments and affections. 
The internal qualities which have been enumer- 
ated are generally allowed to be common to all 


‘the more perfect animals, although diversified 


in different species, and different individuals, But 
even these,—the power of self-motion, organs of 
Sensation, perception, consciousness, memory, ap- 
petites, affections, and passions,—are not suf« 
ficient to complete the character: they need some 
other powers to caJl forth, to regulate, and to re- 
strain their energy; something on which they 
may act, and which may connect them, as it were, 
with one another. Animals are actually endowed 
with other internal powers than those yet men- 


‘tioned: they compare objects presented to them; 
‘they judge between the true and false; between 


nearness and distance: they distinguish between 
beauty and deformity; they can discern order 
from confusion. 
it were, the materials; these combine and sepa- 
rate, and arrange them. ‘The operation of these 
several faculties is succeeded by the determination 
of the will; a power which is necessary to com- 
plete the character of a thinking, animated being. 
Wo circumstances in'the situation of animals, no 


articulars in their form, or bodil owers, or . 
° 9 


mental! dispositions, give rise to more remarkable 
disparities among them, than those which depend 
on their powers of comparing, and of judging be- 
tween different objects. These hold so important 
a rank among the other powers, that, wherever 
they are in the smallest degree diversified, they 
produce the most remarkable diversities of cha- 
racter. 

By their superiority in these respects the hu- 
man species is eminently distinguished above the 


rest of the animal kingdom; so eminently, indeed, . 


that they are the lords of all other beings, and the 
rest are their slaves, or unequal enemies. The 
same law prevails throughout all animated nature. 
The more perfect the powers of comparing and 
judging in any particular order or kind, so much 
the more powerful, respectable, and happy is that 
division. Superior address often renders a smaller 
and more timid animal an over-match for one that 
is larger, stronger, and even more ferocious. 

But the inferior animals are so remarkably de- 
ficient in the reasoning and thinking powers, when 
compared with man, that human pride has been 


,,. tempted to deny them entirely the possession of 


such powers. Though we find them such useful 
assistants, and at times such formidable enemies, 
we would willingly degrade them to a rank in the 
order of creation still lower than that which nature 
has assigned them. We delight to represent them 
as destitute of judgment, and guided only by what 
we call instinct. We observe that even the most 
Sagacious among them are incapable of that 
variety of minute distinctions which our reason- 
tng faculties enable us to make:—they cannot 
take so full-a review of the past, nor look forward 


Their other powers furnish, as~ 
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with so penetrating an eye towards the futures 
they do not accumulate observation upon observas 
tion, or add to the experience of one generation 


that of another: their manners do not vary, nor — 
their customs fluctuate, like ours: their arts re- 


main always the same, and are not liable either to 
degenerate, or to be improved: the crow always 
builds its nest in the same way ; every hen treats 
her young with the same measure of affection; 
even the dog, the horse, and the sagacious ele- 
phant, seem to act rather by association than with 
design. From such hasty observations as these it 
was inferred by Descartes, that brutes are directed 
in their actions by some mysterious influence, 
which impels them to employ their powers me- 
chanically and unintentionally in performing ace 
tions beneficial to themselves,.and suitable to 
their nature and circumstances. 

There are opposite opinions, however, that have 
been carried to as wide an extreme. One of the 
greatest philosophers among the ancients, Pytha- 
goras, was so fully convinced that the brutes pos- 
sess the same powers of intelligence as men, that 
he represented them to his disciples as animated 
by souls which had previously acted a part in hu- 
man bodies, and, for that reason, enjoined them 


totreat those their humbier brethren with gentle-. 


ness and humanity, and to beware of ever shed~ 
ding their blood. ‘The same opinion still prevails 
through the east: and has sech an influence on 
the manners of the Gentoos, that they will perish 
of hunger rather than shed the blood or eat the 
flesh of an animal. 

This opinion, as well as that which degrades 
the brutes to the low character of pieces of mere 
machanism, have equally originated from pre- 
judice or careless observation. Since natural 
history has begun to be more diligently cultivated, 
innumerable observations made on the manners 
and ceconomy of the inferior animals prove, that, 
if they be guided by instinct, that inctinct is by 
no means a mechanical principle of action, but, 
in its nature and susceptibility of improvement, 
approaching nearly, in many eases, to the charace 
ter of human reason. The manners of no one 
species among the brutes are uniformly the same 
in all the individuals belonging to it. Even in 
performing those actions in which they are said 
to be guided by unvarying instinct, different in- 
dividuals display different modes of conduct. It 
is probable, that if we were to examine their man- 
ners and ceconomy with the same. minute and 
careful attention with which we observe the con- 
duct of our own species, we should find those of 
their actions which we call iastinctive much more 
diversified than we imagine: the general resem- 
blance,—the family likeness, would no doubt still 
hold; but we should surely discover the character 
of the individual to be distinctly marked, as well 
as that of the species. The laws of analogical 
reasoning do not justify the idea that the brutes 
act, on any occasion, absolutely without design. 
In many instances they undeniably act with de- 
sign: the dog obeys his master; he traces his 
footsteps in order to overtake him: he even at- 
tempts to make returns of gratitude for the kind- 
ness with which he is treated. Others of the 
inferior animals behave in a similar manner. It 


seems therefore more probable that such animals, 


even in those instances in which we cannet disé 
tinguish the motives which actuate them, or the 
causes by which they are instigated, act not 
altogether without design, and extend their views, 
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#f not a great way, yet at least a certain length 
forward,—than that they can be, upon -any oc- 
easion, influenced by anomalous feeling, or over- 
ruled by some mysterious. influence, under which 
they are nothing but insensible instruments. 

The facts from which this induction is drawn 
have of late forced themselves on observation, in 
‘such a manner as to give rise to a very false 

theory of a kind still different: in which it has 
been thought better to degrade mankind nearer to 
the same jevel with the brutes, than to elevate the 
brutes to the rank usually assigned to mankind. 
"The human mind has been represented as a bundle 
of instincts, only a littie larger than those bundles 
of the same materials which have been bestowed 
on the brate creation, Observing, that the in- 
ferior animals seem, on many occasions, to act 
upon the same principles with mankind, and un- 
willing to allow that the former can ever act with 
design; the author of this theory has contrived 
to explain the phenomena by denying design to 
his own species. 

But we will not tamely surrender.our rights: 
we will share ki si with other animals rather than 
-be entirely deprived of them. We are conscious 
of comparing ideas and of forming designs. If 
these operations be called instincts,—be it so; 
this is not to advance a new docirine, but to pro- 
pose the use of it ina new sense. Let mankind 
still be allowed to reason, and to act with design, 
even though it must be granted that the brutes 
too reason, but not so skilfully, and form designs, 
but designs much less extensive than those of 
mankind. 

We not only accomplish such purposes as we 
propose to ourselves, by the use of such means as 
prudence suggests; but we are also subject to 
laws, by the influence of which our conduct, 
whatever it be, naturally produces certain effects 
en our character and circumstances, which we 
neither previously desired nor foresaw. ‘The 
drunkard, for instance, sits down only to swallew 
a liquor of which he is fond, or to join in that 
noisy mirth which reigns among his fellows ; but 
he insensibl!y acquires a habit which he did not 
think of, and by indulging in that habit, uninten- 
tionally produces very unhappy changes in his 
health and circumstances. The benevolent man, 
in the same manner, when he interferes to relieve 
his brother ‘in distress, does not probably attend 
to all the effects which, his conduct, in this in- 
gtance, is likely to produce, either to himself, or 
to the person whom he relieves: and of human 
actions in general it may be observed, that their 
consequences always extend much farther than 


the design or foresight of the agent. Beings of . 


‘superior intelligence might. regard mankind as in- 
capable of design, with just as much reasen as we 
have. to deny the brutes any guiding principle 
superior to blind and simple instinct. We, how- 
ever, are conscious of design; though our designs 
are commonly narrow, and our views limited : 
why, then, consign the inferior animals, in every 
instance, to the guidance of an unmeaning im- 
pulse? Were it proper to enter more minutely at 
present into a discussion of this point, it might 
be easy to prove, by an induction of particulars, 
that brutes actually compare ideas and deduce in- 
ferences; and when we consider their docility, 
and mark the variety of their manners, it appears 
almost absurd to deny that they form designs, 
and look backward on the past, and forward to- 
wards the future, as well as ourselves. 

We may conclude, then, with respect to inferior 
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animals, that they possess, in general, the powers 


_of perception, memory, consciousness; with va- 


rious affections, passions, and internal feelings ; 
and even, though perhaps in a meaner degree, 
those powers of comparing and judging which are 
necessary to enable an animated being to form de- 
signs, and to direct its actions to certain ends. 
Their prospects towards the future are evidentiy 
very confined: they cannot review the past with 
such a steady eye as man; imagination is not, 
with them, so vigorous and active as with as; it 
is limited within a»much narrower range. But 
still they are not absolutely confined to present 
sensations; they connect some part of the past 
and of the fature with the present. When we 
contemplate their manners, we behold not social 
intercourse regulated among them by the same 
forms as among man: their characters and cir- 


cumstances differ so considerably from ours, that 


though the great outline of right and wrong may, 
wherever perceived, remain the same to them as 
tous; yet the application of that outline to par- 
ticular cases must. be very different among them 
from what it is with ourselves. Thus, philosophers 
have fancied imaginary states of human society, 
in which the present laws of distributive and com-~ 
mutative justice could not be observed: but even 
in such states of society, the fundamental princi- 
ples of justice would continue obligatory, and 
would only be varied in their application. Brutes 
appear, in short, to possess, but in a more imper- 
fect degree, many of the same sensitive faculties 
as mankind. Instinct must always be a simple 
principle, an original feeling; the only business 
of which is to-rouse to action,—to call the reason- 
ing or comparing powers to exert themselves. 
To talk of instinctive principles that admit of im- 
provement, and accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances, is merely to introduce new terms 
into the language of philosophy. No such im- 
provement or accommodation, to circumstances 
can ever take place without a comparison of 
ideas, and a deduction of inferences. When we 
consider with how much difficulty that acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of mankind, 
which we call knowledge of the world, is obtained, 
we cannot be surprised that even philosophers 
should be so imperfectly acquainted with the 
more minute particulars in the manners and 
ceconomy of the brutes. To man their manners 
are much less interesting than those of his own 
species; and there are, besides, many difficulties 
to prevent us from becoming intimately acquaint- 
ed with them, however earnestly we may turn our 
attention to this object. 

If to these powers by which animals are so 
eminently distinguished above the species of the 
vegetable and the mineral kingdom, we add the 
peculiarities of their form, of the structure of tl¥e 
interior parts, and of their, exterior covering,—the 
happy adaptation of all their organs to the purposes 


for which they seem intended by nature,—and 


the wise provision by which they are enabled to 
continue their kind; we cannot but consider them 
as constituting by far the most eminent order 


among the works of creation. They alone are 
capable of happiness. 


The rest of the universe 
seems to be intended for their accommodation. 
The enjoyments which they are formed to receives 


the duties which they are destined to fulfil, and 


the laws by which the duty and the happiness of 
all animals are so closely connected, afford the 
most eminent proofs of the perfection of the divine 
nature, that the works of creation exhibit, The 
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“inferior parts-of nature are beautiful, oy grand, or 
- yegular, only in proportion as they are formed to 
. excite certain sentiments in the minds of animat- 
ed, thinking beings; at least, were they not cal- 
culated to contribute to the happiness of such 
beings, by communicating to them agreeable 
sentiments, their order, magnificence, and beauty, 
would be lost, or incapable of serving any visible 
end. ay 
Yet all this has no possible connexion with the 
possession of an accountable and immortal prin- 
ciple. Matter and spirit are equally the’ works of 
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NATURAL MacGic, is that which only 
makes use of natural causes; such as the 
Treatise of J. Bapt. Porta, Magia Naturalia. 

NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY, otherwise called 
PHYSICS, is that seience which considers the 
powers of nature, the praperties of natural 
bodies, and their actions upon one another. 
See Poitosopny, Puysics, NEwWTOWIAN, 
Evectrieiry, Magnetism, &c. : 
_ Na/ruraL. s. (from nature.) 1. An 
idiot; a fool (Shakspeare. Locke). 2. Na- 


the Creator, and perhaps equally created out of tive; original inhabitant (Raleigh). 8. Gift 


nothing—fer we have no more reason beyond 
what oar own pride would suggest to us, to con- 
ceive that spirit is an emanation or extension of 
the essence of the Creator than that: matter is. 
Each of them, therefore, as the works of an 
omnipotent and benevolent Creator, is éntitled to 
reverence. Brutesare not immortal, for they have 
no principle that is designed to be so; but till it 
be demonstrated that the plastic substance of 
matter, admitted to be capable of instinct, is 
necessarily and absolutely incapable of conscious- 
ness, memory, reflexion, and judgment, the ex- 
perienced train of facts daily and hourly starting 
around us should reasonably induce us to believe 
them possest of these internal senses in conjune- 
tion with mankind, though in a far subordinate 
and less perfeet degree, . At 

Natural history, then, comprises in its general 
scope the history of minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals: the first of which differ from the two last 
by being produced fortuitously, growing by ex- 
ternal accretion, or the mere juxtaposition of new 
matter alone; and being only capable of destruc- 

-tion by mechanical or chemical force; while the 
ether two, on the contrary, are produced. by 
generation, grow by nutrition, and are destroy- 
ed by death; are actuated by an internal power, 
and possessed of parts. mutually dependent, and 
contributory to each others functions. 

But while animals and vegetables thus agree in 
their general characters, they also possess features 
of distinction which it is never difficult to lay hold 
of, excepting in the few anomalous cases to which 
we have already adverted. While both agree in 
an origin by generation, growth by nutrition, and 
a termination by death; in an organized struc- 
ture, and an internal living principle, they differ 
in the power with which the living principle is 
endowed, and the effects it is capable of exerting. 
Yn the plant it is limited, so far ag we are capable 

_of tracing it, to the properties of mere irritability 
and contractility: in the animal it saperadds to 
these properties those of muscularity, sensation, 
and voluntary motion. 

Animals differ from animals in the greater or 
Yess perfection with which the faculties connected 
with sensation are allotted to them. Man differs 
from, and is raised above the whole, by the pos- 

_ session of a rational and immortal spirit. 

The various classifications under which these 
departments are usually considered, are best dis- 
cussed under the ‘separate articles of the depart- 
ments themselves. We have therefore already 
noticed plants under Borany, and fossils under 
Mineratoey, and shall reserve the classification 

of animals for ZooLocy: while the present article 
may be regarded as a general introduction to the 

. whole. eS mal 


NatuRaL Horzon, is the sensible or 


physical horizon, 


jects (Davies). 


of nature; quality (Wotton). 

NATURAL, in music. See Music. 

NA’/TURALIST. s.° (from natural.) A 
student in physies, or natural philosophy 

(Addison). shtae Mp reenrent ie! 

NATURALIZA‘TION, s. (from natural 
ize.) The act of investing aliens with the 
privileges of native subjects (Bacon). Hereby 
an alien is put in the same state as if he had 
been born in the king’s hgeamee, except only, 
that he is incapable of being a member of the 
privy council, or parliament, and of holding 
any office or grant. No bill for a naturalization 
can be received in either house of parliament 
without such disabling clause in it; nor with- 
out a‘clause disabling the person from obtain- 
ing any immunity in trade thereb in any 
foreign country, unless he’shall have resided in 
Britain \sevén years next after the commencé- 
ment of the session in which he is naturalized, 
Neither can any person be naturalized, or re- 
stored in blood, unless he have ‘received the 
sacrament within one month before the bring 
ing in of the bill, and unless he also take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy in the pre 
sence.of the parliament. See ALIEN.» 

To NA’TURALIZE. »v. a. (from natural.) 
‘1. To invest with the privileges of native sub- 
2. To make easy like things 
natural (South.). 

NATURALLY. ad. (from natural.) 1, 
According to unassisted nature (Law). 2. 
Without affectation (Shakspeare). 3. Spons 
taneously ; without art... ; ; 

NA/TURALNESS, s. (from natural.) 1, 
The state of being. given or produced by na- 
ture (South.), 2. Conformity to truth and 
reality; not affectation (Dryden). : 

NA‘’TURE. s. (natura, Latin.) | 1. An 
imaginary. being supposed to preside over the 
material and animal world (Cowley). 2. The 
native state or properties of any thing, by 
which it is diseriminated from others ee 
3. ‘The constitution of an animated body 
(Shakspeare). 4. Disposition of mind; tem- 
per (Shakspeare). 5, ‘The regular course of 
things (Shakspeare). 6. The compass of nas 
tural existence (G/anv.). 7. The constitution 
and appearance of things (Reynolds). 8. Na- 
tural affection, or reverence (Pope). 9. The 
state or operation of the material world (Pope). 
10. Sort; species (Dryden). 11. Sentiments 
or images adapted to nature, or conformable to 
trath and reality (Addison), 12. Physics (Pope). 

‘Thus again, according to Mr. Boyle, nature 
has eight different significations ; it being 


: 


NAT 


assed, 1. For the author of nature, whom the 
schoolmen call Natura Naturans, being the 
same with God, 2. By the nature of.a thing 
We sometimes mean its essence; that is, the 
‘Attributes which make it what it is, whether 
the thing be corporeal or not; as when we 
attempt to define the nature of a fluid, of a 
triangle, &c. 3. Sometimes we confound 
that which a man has by nature with what 
accrues to him by birth; as when we say, that 
such a man is noble by nature. 4. Some- 
times We take nature for an internal principle 
of motion; as when we say, that a stone-by 
nature falls ‘to the earth. 5. Sometimes we 
-understand, by nature, the established course 
of things. 6. Sometimes we take nature for 
-an aggregate of powers belonging to a body, 
‘especially a living one; in which sense phy- 
vsicians say, that nature is strong, weak or 
‘spent; or that, in such or such diseases, na- 
ture left to herself will perform the cure. 7. 
Sometimes we use the term nature for the uni- 
verse, or whole system of the corporeal works 
of God; as when it is said of a pheenix, or 
chimera, that there is no such thing in na- 
ture. 8. Sometimes too, and that most com- 
‘monly, we express by the word nature a kind 
-of semi-deity, or other strange kind of being. 
If, says the same philosopher, I were to 
propose a notion of nature, less ambiguous than 
‘those already mentioned, and with regard to 
wwhich many axioms relating to that word may 
be conveniently understood, I should first dis- 
fmguish between the universal and the particu- 
lar nature of things. Universal nature I would 
define to be the ageregate of the bodies that 
make up the world in its present state, consi- 
dlered as a principle; by virtue whereof they 
act and suffer, according to the laws of motion 
prescribed by the Author of all things. 


A 


tion; since the particular nature of an indivi- 
dual consists in the general nature applied to 
‘a distinct portion of the universe ; or, which 
ds the same thing, it is a particular assemblage 
of the mechanical preperties of matter, as 
‘Agure, motion, &c. 


’  «€ Nature is but a name for an effect 
“Whose cause'is God.” Cowper. 


Nearly conformable’ with this sentiment of 
the poet is the language of M. Haiiy, who 
says, ‘*;"Chis word, nature,’ which we so fre- 
quently enyploy;; must only be regarded as an 
abridged manner of expressing sometimes the 
_ results of the laws to which the Supreme Being 
has subjected the uniyerse;: at ‘others, the col- 
lection of beings which have sprung from his 
hands. ‘Nature, contemplated .thus wnder 
its true aspect, is no longer a subject of cold 
and barren speculation with respect to mo- 
Tals: the study of its productions, or of its 


henomena, is no longer bounded to enlighten~ 


ing the mind; it affects the heart, by kindling 
therein sentiments+of reverence and admira- 
tion at the sight of so many wonders, bearing 
_ Such visible characters of an infinite power 

aud wisdom. Stich was the disposition that 


€ 
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was Cultivated by the great Newton, when, 
after having considered the mutual connection 
which subsists between effects and their causes, 
which makes all the particulars concur to the 
harmony of the whole, he elevated his mind 
to the idea of a Creator and Prime Mover of 
matter, and enquired of himself why nature 
had made nothing in vain? whence’ it hap- 
pens that the sun, and the planetary bodies, 
gravitate the one towards the other, without 
any intermediate dense matter? and, how it 
could be possible that the eye should be con- 
structed without the knowledge of optics, or 
the organ of hearing without the intelligence 
of sounds? See the Introduction to Haity’s 
Natural Philosophy, translated by Gregory. 

Nature (Laws of), are certain axioms, or 
general rules, of motion and rest, observed by 
natural bodies in their actions upon one an- 
other. Of these laws, sir I. Newton has esta 
blished three. See AxIoms. 

NATU’RITY. s. (from nature.) The 
state of being produced by nature: not used 
(Brown). : 

NA’VAL. a. (naval, Fr. navalis, Latin.) 


1. Consisting of ships (Waller), 2. Belong 
ing to ships (Temple). iy east 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. See SuHip- 


BUILDING. 

Nava camp, in fantiquity, a fortifica- 
tion, consisting of a ditch and parapet on the 
land side, or a wall built in the form of a se- 
micircle, and extended from one point of the 
sea to another. This was sometimes defended 
with towers, and beautified with gates, through 
which they issued forth to attack their ene- 
mies. Homer hath left us a remarkable de- 
scription of the Grecian fortifications. of. this 
sort, in the Trojan war, beginning at v. 436. 


ds Iliad x. 
this makes way for the other subordinate no-. 


Then, to secure the camp and naval powers, 
They rais’d embattled walls with lofty tow’rs : 
From space to space were ample gates around, 
For passing chariots; and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth below 
Strong piles infix’d stood adverse to the foe. 

; Pove’s Transl. 


NavaL CROWN, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a crownadorned with figures of prows of 
ships, conferred on persons who in sea engage- 
ments first boarded the enemy’s vessel. See 
CROWN. 

NavaAL sTORES, comprehended all those 
particulars made use of, not only in the royal 
navy, but in every other kind of navigation ; 
as timber and iron for shipping, pitch, tar, 
hemp, cordage, sail-cloth, gunpowder, ord- 
nance, and fire-arms of every sort, ship-chand- 
lery wares, &c. 

» Nava ractics, the military operations 
of fleets: See Tactics (Naval). 

NAVAN, ‘a borough, post, and fair town 
of Ireland, in the county of Meath and pro- 
vince of Leinster; situated about 23 miles 
north-west of Dublin, on the river Boyne. It 
consists of two chief streets, which intersect 


each other at right angles, The Tholsel, or 
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town-house, is a handsome stone building. 


This place was formerly in great repute, and 
walled by Hugh de Lacy. An abbey for re- 
gular canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
was erected here; but whether antecedent to 
the end of the 12th century is not certain. 

NAVARINO, a strong and populous town 
of the Morea, with an excellent large har- 
bour, defended by two forts. | It is seated ona 
hill, near the sea, eight miles N.E. of Modon, 
and 17 N.W.of Coron, Lon. 21.40 E. Lat. 
37.2 N. | . 

NAVARRE, a kingdom of Europe, lying 
between France and Spain, and divided into 
the Upper and Lower. ‘The Upper belongs 
to Spain, and is 75 miles in length and G0 in 
breadth. The air is more mild, temperate, 
and wholesome than in the neighbouring 
provinces of Spain; -and, though a moun- 
tainous country, it is fertile, abounding in ail 
sorts of game, and in iron mines. It is di- 
vided into five districts, whose capital towns 
are Pampeluna, Estella, Tudela, Olita, and 
St. Guesca. Lower Navarre belongs to France, 
and is now the department of the Lower Py- 
renees, It is separated from Spanish Navarre 
by the Pyrenees, and is a mountainous, barren 
country, 20 miles in length and 12 in breadth. 
From this country the late king of France 
took his other title of king of Navarre. See 
PALalts, ST. 

Navarre (Peter), a warrior in the 16th 
century, born in Biscay. After being a sea- 
man, he entered into the service of cardinal 
Aragon as valet, and next served in the army 
of the Florentines, and then engaged in the 
sea service. He was employed by Gonsalvo 
de Cordova in the Neapolitan wars, as cap- 
tain, and he contributed much to the taking 
of Naples. ‘The emperor gave him the domains 
of Alveto, in Naples, from which he assumed 
the name of Navarre. He afterwards sailed 
‘against the Moors of Africa, and took posses- 
sion of Oran, Tripoli, and other places ; but 


part of his army was defeated by the Moorish. 


cavalry. His campaigns in Italy afterwards 
were unfortunate, and he was taken at the 
battle of Ravenna, 1512. The ill treatment 
of the Spanish king determined him to enter 
into the service of Francis I. In his attempt 
to relieve Genoa he was taken by the impe- 


rial troops, and for three years languished in 


the dungeons of Qiut, till the treaty of Ma- 
drid set him free. He was taken prisoner at 
the retreat of Aversa, and again sent to the 
dungeons of CEuf. Here his life was spared 
by the duke of Orange, in compassion for his 
misfortunes and his valour. He died soon after; 
though some assert that he was strangled in 
his bed. ' 7 

NAUCORIS, in the entomological system 
of Fabricius, a'tribe of the genus Nepa, 
which see. 

NAUCRATIS, a city of Egypt, on the left 
side of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, cele- 
brated for its commerce, No ship was per- 
mitted to land at any other place, but was 


NAU 
obliged ‘to sail directly to the city, thefe to de- 
posit its cargo. | 
NAUDE (Gabriel), was descended from a 
good family, and born at Paris, February 12, 
1600. His parents observing his fondness for 
reading and inclination to letters, resolved to 
breed him in that way; and accordingly sent 
him to a religious community, to learn the first 
rudiments of grammar and the principles of 
christianity. ‘Thence he was removed to the 
university, where he applied himself with great 
success to classical learning; and having 
learned philosophy, was created master of arts 
very young. As soon as he had finished his 
course in philosophy, he remained some time 
at a stand what profession to choose, being ad- 
vised by his friends to divinity; but his incli- 
nation being more turned to physic, he fixed 
at length upon that faculty. However, this 
choice did not prevent him from indulging his 
genius in other branches of learning: In rea- 
lity, the plan of his studies was very extensive, 


suited to his comprehensive talents and indefa- _ 


tigable industry: and he soon distinguished 
himself therein so much, that Henry de Mes- 
mes, president a2 mortier, hearing his charac- 
ter, made him keeper of his library, and took 
him into his family. Naude was the more 
pleased with this post, as it gave him an op- 
portunity of gratifying his bookish taste in ge- 
neral, and at the same time furnished him both 
with means and leisure to improve himself as 
he could wish, in the science which he had 
embraced in particular. He quitted ht in 1626, 
in order to go to Padua to perfect himself 
therein: but he did not continue long in that 
university, the death of his father and his do- 
mestic affairs calling him back to Paris before 


the expiration of the year. 


In 1628 the faculty of physic appointed him 
to make the customary discourse on the recep- 
tion of licentiates ; which performance en- 
tirely answered their expectations from him, 
and was made public. In 1631, cardinal 
Bagni made him his librarian and Latin secre- 
tary, and carried him with him to Romein the 
spring of that year. Naude continued in this 
service till the death of the cardinal; which 
happened July 24,1641; and in the mterim 
made an excursion to Padua, to take his doc- 
tor of physic’s degree, in order to support with 
a better grace the quality with which he had 
been honoured by Louis XIII. who had made 
him his physician. ‘The ceremony of this ap- 
pointment was performed March 25, 1633, 
and we have the speech he pronounced on the 
oceasion.- After the death of his patron he 
had thoughts of returning to France; but was 
detained in Italy by several advantageous offers 
made to him by persons. of consideration in 
that country. Among these he preferred those 
of cardinal Barberini, and closed with his 
eminence. However, 
Richelieu sent for him to be his librarian, he 
immediately returned to Paris; but he hap- 


pened not to be long in the service of the prime | 


minister, if it be true that he arrived at Paris 


\ 


as soon as cardinal — 
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in March 1642, since cardinal Richelieu died 
in December following : notwithstanding, he 
succeeded to the like post under Mazarine, for 


‘whom he formed a most rich library, which he 


raised from the first volume in the space of 
seven years to the number of 40,000. Chris- 
tiana, queen of Sweden, who set herself to 
draw into her dominions all the literati of Ea- 
rope, procured a proposal to-be made to Naude 


‘of being her library keeper; and as he was 


then out of all employ, he accepted the propo- 
sal, and went to Cop. But he soon grew out 
of humour with his residence in Sweden: the 
manners of the people, so very different from 
his, gave him great disgust; and seeing France 
become more quiet than it had been, he re- 
solved to return. Accordingly he quitted 
Sweden loaded with presents from the queen, 
and several persons of distinction : but the fa- 
tigue of the journey threw him into a fever, 
which obliged him to stop at Abbeville; and 
he died there July 29, 1653. 

“sto his character, he was very prudent 
and regular in his conduct, sober, never drink- 
ing any thing but water. Study was his prin- 
cipal occupation, and he was indeed a true 
Helluo librorum; so that he understood them 
perfectly well. He spoke his mind with great 
freedom, and that freedom sometimes showed 
itself upon religious subjects, in such a man- 
ner as might have occasioned some disadvan- 
tageous thoughts of him; but the christian 
sentiments in which he died led some to he- 
lieve that his heart never was corrupted, and 
had no share in the free expressions which 


Sometimes escaped from him; especially in the 


philosophical railleries which passed sometimes 
between him, Guy Patin, and Gassendi. He 
wrote.a great number Of books, a catalogue of 
which may be seen in Niceron’s Memoirs, 
tom. ix. Voltairé says, that ** of all his books, 
the Apologie des grands Hommes accusés de 
Magie is almost the only one which continues 
to be read,” 

Naupe (Philip), well known as an able 
professor of mathematics at Berlin in the se- 
venteenth and early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Metz in Lorrain, in the 
year 1054. At the age of about twelve he 
was taken into the service of the court of 
Hysenach, in the capacity of page, and atien- 
dant on the young princes. In this situation 
his behaviour secured him the esteem of all 
who knew him; and while he continued here 


“he learned the German language, which after- 


wards proved of great use to him. When he 


had spent about four years at Eysenach, his fa-" 


ther chose to take him home; but how he was 
employed during the next fifteen years of his life 
we are not informed. We are only told that 
his father had neither the intention nor the 
means of affording him a learned education ; 
but that, notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
his condition, having an unconquerable thirst 
for knowledge, he became his own master, and 
made considerable proficiency in different 


branches of learning, particularly in the ma- 


\ 
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thematical sciences. As he was in principle a 
protestant, when the edict of Nantes was re- 
voked in 1685, he left France with his wife 
and young child, about nine months old, and 
resided about two years at Hanau. Hence he 
removed to Berlin, where he contracted an in- 
timacy with M. Langeriield, mathematician 
to the court, and tutor-to the pages. ‘Lhis 
gentleman, who knew how conversant he was 
with the sciences, advised him to open a ma- 
thematical school, and recommended pupils to 
him. In 1687 he received an appointment 
to teach arithmetic and the elements of the 
mathematics at the college of Joachim; and 
in 1690 he was made secretary interpreter. 
Upon the death of M. Langerfield not many 
years afterwards, M. Naude succeeded him in 
1696, both in his employments at court, and 
the professorship in the Academy iniSciences, 
In 1701 he was elected a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences; and in 1704, when the 
kmg founded the Academy of Princes, M. 
Nande was attached to it by a special patent, 
as professor of mathematics. He died at Berlin 
in 1729, at the age of seventy-five, highly re- 
spected for his integrity and general excellence 
of character. Though the mathematics chiefly 
occupied his attention, he was not unacquainted 
with the other sciences, and as he was zealous 
for the religion which he professed, he had 
made divinity his particular study, and writ- 
ten several treatises on religious and moral sub- 
jects. In mathematics, his sole publication 
was “Elements of Geometry in quarto, writ- 
ten in German, and printed at Berlin for 
the use of the Academy of Princes; and some 
smaller pieces, which appeared at different 
periods in the Miscellanea Berolinensia. 
Among his theological and moral productions 
were, Sacred Meditations, 1690, 12mo. ; 


-Evangelical Morality, 1699, in two vo- 


lumes, 12mo.; The Sovereign Perfection of 


.God in his Divine Attributes, and the perfect 


Integrity of the Scriptures, in the Sense main- 
tained by the first Reformers, 1708, in two 
volumes, 12mo. written against M. Bayle; 
which, being aitacked in a 12mo. Grae 
he defended in A Collection of Objections 
to the ‘Treatise on the Sovereign Perfection of 
God, with Answers to the same, 1709, 12mo.; 
An Examination of two ‘Treatises of M, de 
Placette, 1713,.in two volumes, 12mo.; Dia- 
logue in Solitude, partly translated from the 
Dutch of William Teclink, 1717, 12mo. > 
A Refuatation, of the Philosophical Commen- 
tary, 1718, 12mo. &e. (British Encyclo.) 

NAVE. s. (nap, Saxon.) 1. The middle 
part of the wheel in which the axle méves 
(Shakspeare). &. (from navis, nave, old 
French.) ‘The middle part of the church dis- 
tinct from the aisles or wings (Ay/iffe). 

NAVEL, in anatomy, the centre of the 
lower part of the abdomen; being that part 
where the umbilical vessels passed out of the 
placenta of the mother. See ANATOMY and 
MIDWIFERY. 

NAVEL-GALL. In farriery, an injury sus- 
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gained upon, the centrical part of the back-bone, 
corresponding with the part below, whence 
the name, It is always occasioned by the 
pad of the saddle being in itself too wide (and 
deficient in stuffing,) letting the iron-work of 
‘the treec ome into contact with the spine; .or 
from a long and constant use of a roller in the 
stable, till having lost the elasticity of its stuf- 
fing, it then becomes sufficiently hard, parti- 
cularly with too tight buckling, to occasion the 
injury; which is often productive of much 
trouble and vexation. 
NAVELWORT (Venns’s),.in botany. See 
Coty.epon and CyNnoGLossuM. 
' “NAVEW, in botany. See Brassica. 
NAUGHT. n. (ahz, naphihz, Saxon.) 
Bad; corrupt; worthless (Hooker). eo 
" Naucart. s. Nothing. This is commonly, 
though improperly, written nought (Shak.). 
NA’UGHTILY. ad. (from naughty.) 
Wickedly ; corruptly. 
NA’'UGHTINESS. s. (from naughty.) 
Wickedness; badness (Szdney). 
NA’UGHTY. a. (from naught.) Bad; 
wicked ; corrupt (Sidney). $i 
NAUGUER, in mastiology. See ANTE- 


LOPE. 

NAVICULAR VALVE. s. In_ botany. 
Cymbiformis valvula. A boat-shaped valve. 
As in isatis and thlaspi. Such 

NAVICULARE OS. (navicularis, from 
navicula, a little boat). Os scaphoides. A 
bone of the carpus and tarsus is so called from 
its supposed resemblance to a boat. See Car- 
pusand Tarsus. ‘ 

NAVIER (Peter Toussaint), of St. Dizier, 
died at Chalons-sur-Marne, 1779. He is 
known for his discovery of nitrous ether, and 
the combination of mercury with iron, hi- 
therto regarded ‘as impossibilities. In epide- 
mical disorders his prescriptions were very suc- 
cessful ; and to the truest meekness and mo- 
desty he united the highest humanity. He 
wrote a dissertation on common diseases—ob- 
servations on the softening of the bones—re- 
flections on thé danger of hasty burials, and 
the abuses of interments in churches—anti- 
dotes against arsenic, 2 vols. 12mo. &c. 

NA‘/VIGABLE. a. (navigable, French.) Ca- 
pable of being passed by ships or boats (Raleigh). 

NA’VIGABLENESS, s. (from navigable.) 
Capacity to be passed in vessels. 

To NA/VIGATE. v. n. (navigo, Lat. navi- 
ger, Fr.) To sail; to pass by water (Arbuth.). 

To NA’VIGATE. v. a. To pass by ships 
or boats (Arbuthnot). 


NAVIGATION (navigatio), from navigo, 
compounded of navis, a ship, and ago, to govern 
or manage), the art of conducting a ship from 
one port to another; and comprizes the method 
of giving to the vessel the desired direction by 
means of the sails and rudder, or seamanship ; as 
well as the mode of ascertaining the relative situ- 
ation of the ship at any assigned time and the 
future course, so as to reach her place of destina- 
tion with safety and expedition. To the latter 
department, however, in compliance with cus- 
tom, our present researches must be limited. 

The antiquify and utility of navigation are ac- 
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knowledged by all; and the art. was probably 
cultivated by several cotemporary tribes, inha- 
biting the sea coast, unknown to one another; if 
so, the circumstance accounts for different au- 


_thors ascribing the invention to different persons 


and nations. We may however now despair of 
ascertaining how 


«6 From darkest times her humble birth she 


drew.” 

It is generally admijtted that the Pheenicians 
were the first people who applied themselves 
assiduously to the cultivation of navigation, and, 
dhiad they not been so extreinely tenacious of the 
knowledge they acquired, their snecess might not 
only have been highly beneficial to the neighbour, 
ing nations, but the civilized world would have 
been gratified by it, and in return would have 
atone ample justice to their genius and enterprize. 
However, their gregt arcanum, matured by the 
perseverance of ages, would have been Jost when 
Alexander subdued Lyre and Sidon, on account of 
the illiberal jealousy with which it was .concealed 
from the rest of the world, lad not their.Cartha- 
ginian descendants preserved it in a distant cor- 
ner.of Africa. stake 

Alexandria, intended by its founder, not only 
to perpetuate his name, but likewise to be the 
grand emporium of the eastern and the western 
commerce, next “ flickers through the gloom :’* 
and in consequence of the exertions of the Alex- 
andrians to accomplish this.ample intention, na- 
vigation began to dawn in Egypt. Yet the Car- 
thaginians, who inherited thePheenician propensity 
to cultivate the art, eclipsed the Egyptians as well ~ 
as the Grecians in nantical knowledge and expe- 
rience, and by degrees acquired those vast re- 
sources which enabled them so long to withstand 
the Roman power. During the obstinate struggle 
between Carthage and Rome, the first germs of 
the art appeared in Mtaly. — sii ahs Oath yx 

The destruction of Carthage, and battle of Ac- 
tium, consigned navigation and commerce to the 
Romans: when the latter was left to the exertions 
of subject’ provinces, and the former was only 
cultivated to aid their favourite views of universal 
dominion: and upon the ruin of that empire na- 
vigation shared the fate of literature and the other 
arts. , 
"When the barbarian Attila destroyed Aquilea, 
Mantua, Treviso, Verona, and other adjacent 
cities, such of the inhabitants as escaped the 
slaughter fled to the islands of their coast, 
where they took up their residence, and foundec 
Wenice. Here navigation and commerce revived 
from the general wreck, and passed succéssively 
to the Genoese, Hans Towns, Portugnese,: Spa; 
niards, English, and Dutch. 

Still navigation was very imperfect, although 
the improvements made in the sails and rigging 
had superseded the rowers; and the marimer’s 
compass, invented about 1260, had encouraged 
the navigator to launch boldly into the watery 
expanse: yet geometry, trigonometry, and astro- 
nomy, which. constitute the ground-work of the 
method whereby the mariner discovers his situa- 
tion, were not sufficiently matured to be subser= 
vient to his ‘pxrpose: but, ‘about this period, 
while he was traversing the pathless ocean, of 
exploring unknown shores, the student was no less 
assiduous to enrich the haven-finding art with bis 
researches: andthe application of the mathema- 
tical sciences, with the invention of suitable and 
accurate instruments, soon enabled the navigater 
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te determine his situation with tolerable preci- 
sion. 

Perhaps the progress of navigation has not 
been equal to that of the other arts, which may 
be owing to the seaman’s confidence in the me- 
thods sanctioned by these he reverences, accom- 
panied by an inability to comprehend how a 
landman should improve his art: be this as it 
may, the comparative perfection to which naviga- 
tion is arrived, is more particularly attributable 
to the genius and labours of Mr. Edward Wright, 
Mr, James Gregory, and De. Edmund Halley, 
who perfected Mercator’s chart, and pointed out 
true metheds of computing the longitude from the 
dead reckoning ; John Napier, baron of Merchis- 
ton, and Mr, Henry Briggs, who invented and 
perfected the logarithms; James Hadley, esq. 
who published the quadrant that bears his name, 
and the rev. Dr, Maskelyne, under the com- 
missioners of longitude, who devised and esta- 
blisbed the nautical almanac. 

The authors who have writter upon navigation 
are numerous, both in England and upon the 
- continent; yet if we except an ingenious treatise 
wpon the longitude by Dr. Andrew Mackay, and 
the valuable tables for navigation and nautical 
astronomy, by Joseph de Mendoza Rios, esq. 
every thing of any moment in the various vo- 
Jumes may be found in Mr. John Robertson’s 
excellent treatise. These, with the Nautical Al- 
manac, Requisite Tables, and Pritish Mariner’s 
Guide, by Dr. Maskelyne, may be considered a 
complete library for a navigator. 

Having taken a cursory retrospect of the slow 
and now obscure steps by which navigation at- 
tained its present modification, we proceed to 
develope the principles upon which the navigator 
founds the computations which ascertain the 
ship’s relative position; and, at the same time, 
' from those principles to deduce the modes of cal~ 
culation, 

1. When a ship begins a voyage, the first thing 
which presents itself to the computist is to ascer- 
tain the distance, or space passed over in some 
determinate time, for which purpose half a mi- 
nute is usually assumed for the unit of time, and 
a proportionate segment of a meridian for the unit 
of space, which last dimension is called a knot. 
The mutual relation being so adjusted, that for 
every knot of the log-line which is run out in half 
a@ minute, so many miles does the ship sail in an 
hour, admitting her velocity continues uniform 
for that space of time; but this, together with 


currents and heave of the sea, the judicious navi- - 


gator will take into consideration. 

Comparing the results of various mensurations, 
the length of a degree in these latitudes appears 
to be about 365244 feet, see Phil. Transa. for 


1795, p.491; therefore a nautical mile ik — 
=:6087°4 feet, and consequently the space cor 
responding to half a minute in time = G08T4 
: : 60x 2 


= 50°725 feet, or 50 feet 82 inches nearly, which 
ought to be the length of a knot, could the dis- 
tance sailed be accurately measured: but the 
drift of the log, with the surface of the water in 
the direction of the wind; the weight of the line, 
and the friction of the reel, all tend to render the 
distance, as given by the log, less than it ought 
to be: for this reason, and likewise because it is 
safest to have the reckoning a-head of the ship, 
eompetent judges divide their line into knots of 


‘and the glass is found to run out in 247, 
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48 feet, and allow half a second for turning the 
glass after the stray line is out, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, use glasses which run out in 
292”. In short, the result of this fundamental 
operation is very uncertain, and a method free 
from the respective defects of such as have been 
proposed, is a desideratum in navigation, 

Cotton lines have been recommended, and par- 
ticularly adopted, as being less liable to vary in 
length; but the extension of hempen lines by 
draught, and contraction by moisture, is much too 
considerable to be neglected by the navigator ; 
besides which, the temperature of the atmosphere 
may affect the glass to about one-sixth of the 
whole time of running out. It is therefore highly 
requisite to examine both line and glass, from time 
tu time, and if either or both be found erroneous, 
the true distance may notwithstanding be obtained. 

For, putting c = 30”, g = the time measured 
by the erroneous glass, K = 48 feet, k = the 


length of an inaccurate knot, and p = the com- 
puted distance the ship has sailed during the time 
the error is adinitted to have existed. Then, 
(1) When the glass is found inaccurate, and the 
line correct. ‘ 
Because the excess or defect of p will be di- 
DG * 


Aang 4 


rectly as g, it willbe asg:D::G: 


the true distance, 
Ex. The distance run by the log is 80 miles, 


Re- s 
quired the true distance ? 


30 x 80 
Here —+—— 


distance, 
(2) When the line is inaccurate and the glass 
correct, ‘ 
The error in the distance will be reciprocally as 
the excess or defect of the line, therefore kK: £:: 
kp kp ‘ 
D: —— = —— the true distance. . 
K 48 
Ex. The distance run is 150 miles, and the 
length of the knot 45 feet. Required the true 


= 5 x 20 = 100 miles, the true 


distance ? 
45 x 150 ; 5 
Here —————— = 140°625 miles, the true dis- 
tance, 


(3) When both the glass and line are found te 


be inaccurate. 


By compounding the foregoing analogies 


§id::6: YG = the distance corrected for. 
-§ 
i DG pck 
error in glass, and K : &: ——: wx 
gk 
30Dk Dk OD ‘ 
Se oe swe Besse the true distance, 
48g 8g 16g 


| Ex. The distance sailed by the log is 200° 
miles, the glass runs 33”, and the knot measures 
42 feet. Required the true distance ? 


Here wiaah tha sal = 159.09 miles, the 
8X35 : 


true distance. 


2. The course a ship steers is ascertained by 
the mariner’s compass (see Compass). But as the 
magnetic north seldom coincides with the true, 
in order therefore to determine the angle whick 
the ship actually makes with the meridian, it is 
requisite that the deviation or variation of the 
points of the compass from the corresponding 
points ef the horizon should be known. 
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- ‘To ilustrate the methods of solving this im- 
portant problem, let Fig. 1. Pl. 114. be a stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere on the plane of 
the horizon, the north, east, south, and west 
points of which are represented by N.E. S.W. 
respectively, z being the observer’s zenith, p the 
elevated pole, Sc¢ a parallel of declination, = 
the true place of the sun at rising, and y’ his 
place as pointed out by the compass at the same 
minoment, ; 

_ Then is ry the true amplitude, Ex’ the magne- 
tic amplitude, and ss’, their difference, the varia- 
tion. Now, in order to determine Ex, and finally 
x2’ from the Jatitude of the ship, and the declina- 
tion of the sun, which are the customary data: 
in the quadrautal spheric triangle PEy, P= = the 


ATION. 


sun's polar distance, and the angle prs = the Ia« 
titude are given. As it would be extraneous to 
investigate formula, which decidedly belong to 
another department of science, we therefore refer 
to any of the numerous treatises on the theory of 
trigonometry, where it will be found demonstrated 
that cosine PE: cosine py: : radius: sine EE the - 
amplitude, or cosine =N the azimuth; hence 10 + 
logar. cos. Py + comp. log. cos. pEX = log. sine 
ZE: But the log. secant — 10 = the complement 
of the logarithmic cosine, therefore log. cos. pz ++ 
log. sec. PEE = log. sine Ex, . 

That is, The logarithmic sine of the true am- 
plitude is equal to the sum of the logarithmic 
sine of the declination.and logarithmic secant of 
the latitude. . 


Example. July 24th, 1810, in latitude 50° N, longitude 35° W. about a quarter after four o’clock 


A.M. the sun was observed to rise E.N.E., allowance being made for. semi-diameter. 


Variation ? 


Required the 


Sun’s declination July 24th, at noon 19° 59’ | 
_Equation to 73 hours from noon +--+ A 4 
to, 25° Wide) eats PUAN ides Kee | 
Reduced declination - - Tate ita Sine - - - 9:5347452 
Latitude - - - - 50 Secant 10 - ") °1919325 
True amplitude Ex - - E, 32 121 N. Sine - - - 912664717 
Magnetic amplitude Ex’ - B22 SOC EN. 
Variation ~ - - - 9 42% West, because the magnetic place of the sun 


is more distant from the north than the true, the observation being made in the eastern hemisphere. 


Were greater accuracy required, the horizon- 
tal refraction, parallax, height of the eye, and 
latitude of the ship, ought to be taken into ac- 
count, which would render the triangle oblique: 
therefore to obviate their effects, let the ampli- 
tude be observed when the altitude of the sun’s 
lower limb is = 15’ -/- the dip of the horizon. 
For instance, if the height of the eye be 20 feet, 
the amplitude ought to be observed. when the al- 
titude of the sun’s lower limb is 19% minutes, 

When clouds or haze render this mode of solu- 
tion impracticable, the mariner obtains the mag- 


netic azmiuth szo by observation, as before, and 
deduces the true azimuth szc from the latitude, 
sun’s altitude, and declination: having in the 
spheric trangle cpz, PZ = the complement of the 
latitude, and oz, oP the sun’s zenith and polar 
distances respectively, to find the azimuth or an- 
gle szc; the logarithmic sine of the half of which 
is (by trigonometry) = 2 (log. sine 3 (pc +p) + 
log. sine 7 (Pc —D) -++ log. secant pz log. 
secant Zo —= twice the radius). pb being = zo — 
ZP. 


Ex. July 25th, 1810, in latitude 31° 30’ N. longitude 34° 10° E. a little after 7 o’clock A.M. 


the altitude of the sun’s lower limb was 23° 20’, 
eye 21 feet. Required the variation ? 


Sun’s declination July 25th, at noon 19° 47’ N. 93° 20° 
Equation to 5 hours - - — 24 Semidiameter == - - ss ~~ 4G 
to 23° 20’ E. 3 - + 1 Dip and refraction — = - - — 64 

Reduced declination - - 19 45 True altitude x - - 23 298 
Polar distance ~ - 70 142 Zenith distance . - - 66 30R 

Co-latitude ~ - - pz 58” 30 __ cosecant==radius 30692342 

Zenith distance - - zs 66 304 cosecant—radius 0375748 

D - = - Pr = 8 Of ee 9°8000282 

Polar distance - ; - Pe 70 144 1399079 

Sum c e : E "3 15 2)19°6201449 

Difference : - - - 62 14 —— 98100724 

4 (Pc + D) - n' - = Bf Toe | UNE came 

3 (Pc —D) = = ~ - ae Seal PEL AS y Galas SS aaa 

40° 13’ 22” sine 

2 
te 

True azimuth from south - - s. 80 26 44 EK, 

Observed azimuth - - s. 84 40 0 E. 

Variation - sed ees - 4 13 10 East, because the sun’s true place 

ts to the right hand of the observed. : 


and bearing per compass E, 5° 20 S, height of the 


Observed altitude of the sun’s I. = 


4 Dujirence Of Lattitude 
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Many other methods of obtaining the variation _ 
might be adduced, but these two are accurate, 
easy, and sanctioned by custom; and we would 
not draw the attention of navigators to inventions 
which have little to recommend them but their 
nevelty. 

3. Having developed the methodsypf estimating 
the course and distance, we shall now assume 
these as data, and proceed to investigate the mode 
of obtaining from them the relative position of 
the ship. , 

But before the line described by a ship, upon 
the surface of the ocean, with its concomitant 
incidents can be subjected to calculation, its 
nature and properties must be known: to form a 
correct idea of which, conceive 

(12) First, that the port B bears due north or 
south from A; if therefore the line which joins 
those points be produced, it will pass through the 
poles of the world, and consequently the ship 
which sails in a direct-line from A to B, or vice 
versa, describes part of a meridian. 

2. If B bears due east, or west from A, and 
they are equi-distant from the poles of the world, 
they are consequently upon the equator: but 
if the polar distances of the parallel on which 
they are situate be unequal, the linejoining them 
is parallel to the equator or a parallel of latitude, 
and therefore perpendicular to the meridians 
hence, the ship which sails due east or west wil 
intersect the meridians at right angles, and either 
describe a portion of the equator, or of a circle 
parallel to it. 

(S.) If the line joining A and B neither coincide 
with a meridian nor cut it at right angles:—for 
instance, if a be the Lizard, and B the island of 
Barbadoes, which bear $.W. and N.E. from one 
another: a ship which sails in a direct course 
from the former to the latter will not only steer 
$.W. when she begins her voyage, but likewise 
~ continue S.W. or cut every meridian at an angle. 
of 45° during her progress: consequently, while 
the course continues invariable, the ship makes 
equal angles with all the meridians she meets on 
the surface of the ocean :—-and because her track 
is described upon a spherical surface, it is not 
a straight line: nor is it a circle; for an oblique 
circle described upon the. surface, of the earth 
makes unequal angles with all the meridians. 
(See PROJECTION OF THE SPHERE): it is therefore 
requisite, 

4. (1). To investigate the nature and properties 
of the line, described upon the surface of the 

earth, which cuts all the chases at equal 
angles: ¢ 

Let Pew (Fig. 2. Pl. 114.) Nin part of 
a stereographic. projection of the sphere on the 
plane of the equator, and let the curve garop in- 
tersect the equidistant meridians pr, ps, PT, Pv, 
Pw, making the angle PEF =PCF = PHF == PAF = 
POF. Then, because j in every stereographic pro- 
jection the lines intersecting each other form 
angles, equal to the angles upon the sphere which 
they represent ; the curve garp is the represent- 


. ation of the track ofa ship which cuts ali the me-_ 


‘ridians in the angle per. 

Now, in the equiangular, and consequently si- 
milar, triangles, pag, pHa, &c. to prez, it will be 
SQUPADS- PA? PHI TPE Por? POD PEt’ PH: 
PF; hence pg, pa, &c. to pF are in geometrical 
proporticn, while the corresponding arcs QR, RS, 
&c. to v ware (by hypothesis) in arithmetical 
proportion: therefore, the latter are the loga- 


rithms of the former ; that is, gr is the lozarithua 
of the ratio of ap to ae ow the logarithm of the 
ratio of pr to pg, and so on: consequently, the 
curve ‘gArp is the logarithmic spiral or nautical 
rhumb-line. 

5. Let pe be perpendicular to pa, and through 
the point a at which the curve intersects pr draw 
AG, making the Z PaG equal to that which the 
rhumb-line makes with the meridians: then will 
the line AG coincide with an indefinitely small 
part of the curve at A, and cr aay, be a 
tangent to it at that point. 

Maudie that the meridians pr, ps, &c. to pw, 
are indefinitely near to each other; and from the 
points H, C, E, F, upon Pa, PH, PC, PE, demit the 
perpendiculars He, cf, Eg, Fh: then, by similar 
triangles, Ae: AB.7 2 Hf: Hes eg teh acc. ye 
(128.Vv), Ae+ Hf + cg + &e. (= AP): AH 
+—+ no-+ ce + &c. (= the curve Arop): 
AP: AG; whence by equality, the infinite iG 
AFOP is equal to the finite right line AG. 

Let FL be a tangent at the point r, and: meet 
pi drawn perpendicular to PF in L; then, it may - 
be shewn in the same manner, that the rhumb 
FOP is equal to the right line FL. 

6. Now the right-angled triangles apc, FPL, 
having the angle PAG in the one equal to PFL in 
the other, are similar, therefore PA: PF:: AG 
(AoP): FL (FOP), or by division, PA: PA — PF 
(AN):: AG: AG — FL (AOP— FOP = AF), and 
alternately Pa: aG (:: cos, of angle PAG: ra- 
dius):: AN: AF. 

But AN is equal to the difference of the latitudes 
of the points A and Fr, AF the length of the rhumb 
intercepted between those points or distance and 
the angle PAG, which the rhumb makes with the 
meridians, is the course : 

Hence radius : cosine of the course: : the dis- 
tance : difference of latitude. 

Therefore, if a right-angled triangle Anr (Fig. 
3.) be constructed, in which the hypothenuse AF is 
equal to the distance run; the angle at A equal 
to that which the rhumb makes with the meri- 
dians, or course, and the perpendicular AN equal 
to the difference’ of the latitudes left and come to: 
any two of these being given, the third may be 
accurately determined by the above specified 
analogy ; and that whether the earth be a sphere, 
spheroid, or any other regular solid formed by 


‘revolving about its axis: but the third side FN or 


departure remains to be considered. 

This is called plane sailing, from the common 
supposition of its being performed upon a plane: 
and the six cases of a plane right-angled triangle 
constitute all the varieties it admits of. See Dr. 
Hutton’s Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, under SAILING. 

When the course, distance, and latitude left 
are given, the parallel of latitude the ship is upon 
at any assigned time may be found by plane 
sailing: but as it is likewise requisite for the 
mariner to know upon what meridian he is at the 
same time, because the intersection of those circles 
determines his situation ; and as plane sailing 
makes no provision for this purpose, we must 
necessarily prosecute our inquiries. 

If the ship sail upon a parallel of latitude, 
AaB (Fig. 2.), this is, due east or west :—let P 
(Fig. 4.) be the pole; rppa section parallel to 
the equator gwLc; PR, PW meridians intercepting 
AB'a segment of a parallel of latitude. Then cr, 
cw, and pA, DB being drawn, the points cwR, 
DBa being respectively inthe same planes, and 
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_#hose planes parallel te one another, the lines 
wR, WC, CR and AB, BD, Da are therefore re- 
spectively parallel, and the angles wer, BDA Con- 
sequently equal: hence, by similar sectors, 

_AD, the cosine of the latitude ar 
is to AB, the distance sailed, 

as rc, the radius of the equator 

to RW the difference of longitude: 

Which is the property of a right-angled plane 
triangle apc (Fig. 5.), in which the hy pothenuse 
ac representsthe differenceoflongitude, the perpen 
dicular cB the distance, and the angleat c the Jati- 
tude of the parallel. This, from the mannerin which 
itis performed, is denominated PARALLEL SAILING, 
and the varieties or cases which it admits of are, 

(1.) Cosine of the latitude ; distance :: radius: 
difference of longitude. 

(2.) Radius: difference of longitude :: cosine 
of the latitude : distance. _ 

(3.) Difference of longitude : radius :: dis- 

~ tance : cosine of the latitude. . 

Let enr be a section parallel to bab, then cw: 
WR:i:DB: BA:: EF: FN; therefore 

(4.) Cos. lat. a : cos. lat. Ni: segment AB: 
segment FN, and ; 

(5,) Segm. AB: segm. FN :: cosine of latitude 
A: cos. lat. nN. 

Example. The longitude of the Borlings (near 
Lisbon) is 9° 37’ W., that of Baltimore 76° 55'W, 
and their common latitude is 39° 20’ N. Re- 
quired their distance ? 


Hence, by parallel sailing, RW: AB: 
RW: FN:: 


and 
therefore, by equality of ratios and composition, 
radius : 3 (cos. aR -+ cos, NR) :: difference of 
‘Jongitude Rw : departure xy, or, because the 


cosine of Rx is nearly equal to } (cos. AR -+ cos. 
wr) we obtain this fundamental theorem, radius : 
cosine of the middle latitude rx ;; difference of 


longitude : departure. 


‘Longitude of Baltimore = 76° 55° WW, 

Longitude of the Borlings + 9 37 W. 

Difference of longitude “ 67 18 = 4038 
Radius ' - =, & 90° - 10-0000007 
Into cosine of latitude = - 39° 20’ 9:88844 
As the difference of longitude 4038 3:6061F 
To the distance 3123! miles - 349461 


7. Suppose the ship sails upon a rhumb to 
wards the pole, or from A to F (Fig, 2.).. The sum 
of all the intermediate parallels He -- €f + Eg + 
Fh will be the departure; rN the meridional dis- 
tance, which in this case is less than the de«. 
partare; and rw the difference of longitude 3 
hence the departure, meridional distance and 
difference of longitude are all different : if she sail 
in the opposite direction, or from F to 4, the de~ 
parture and difference of longitude will be the 
same as before, but the meridiomal distance ig: 
now aB, a quantity greater than the departure : 
consequentiy, the departure*made in the voyage’ 
from a to F or from F to a being the same, and 
consisting every where of quantities equidifferent,, 
the extremes of which are as an to FN; the sum 
of all the departures (provided each of them is 
indefinitely small) will therefore be a mean be- 
tween AB. FN ; or xy, the corresponding parallel 
or mean are of the middle latitude be equal to }. 
(ap -+ Fn) which therefore will nearly represent 
the whole departure of the voyage between a 
and F. 

: Radius: cosine of AR 
Radius: cosine of NR ; 

This is called MIDDLE-LATITUDE. SAILING, and 
the several cases which it admits of are readily 
solved by connecting the triangles of the plane 
and parallel sailing, so that the departure may be 
common.to both. (See Fig. 6.). 


For, in the triangle FCN, radius: cos. mid. lat.:: diff. long. : departure, 


And, in the triangle FNA, radius : tang. course 


:: diff. lat, : departure 5 


Therefore by equality (t.) Diff. long.: diff. lates: tang. course: cos. mid. lat. 
(2.) cos. mid. lat. : tang. course :: diff. lat.: diff. long. 
(3.) Tang. course ; cos. mid. lat.:: diff. long. : diff. lat. 
And. beeause the sides are as the sines of their opposite angles, 
(4.)- Sine course :.cos. mid. lat. :: diff. long. : distance. 
(5.) Distance : diff. long. :: cosine mid, lat. 5 sine course. 
(6.) Diff. long.: distance :: sine course : cos. mid. lat. 


For am example—Suppose a ship from Ore- 
by-point in latitude 58° 35’ N. and longitude 
6° 3%’ W. sails N. 67’ easterly, 2649 miles. Re- 
quired the latitude and longitude come to? 


To find the difference of latitude. 
Radius - - - - 10:0000000 
Isto cosine of course 67° - 9:5918780 
As the distance 2649’ ~~ 34230820 
3°0149600 
58° 35! 
Saal 


To the diff. of lat. 
Lat. of Oreby-point 
Diff. of latitude 


1033’ - 
58° 35° N. 
17. 15 N. half 


Latitude come to 75 15 N. mid. lat. 67 121 


To find the difference of longitude. 
Cosine of mid. lat. 67° 12} co. log. 0°4116608 


Is to sine of course 67° - 9:9640261 
As the distance 2649 . - ,3°4230820 
To the diff. of long. 62912’ > 73.7987689 
Longitude of Oreby-point - - 6° 37 W. 
Difference of longitude - ~ 04 513 E. 
Longitude come te ° : 97 143 E, 


8. Could the jatitude of that parallel whose arc 
is equal to the departure be conveniently obtained 
to a tolerable degree of accuracy, and were the 
arithmetical mean of the cosines of the two 
distant latitudes equal to the cosine of their 
arithmetical mean; these researches might end 
with middie-latitude sailing, and a true chart would 
complete this department of navigation. Having 
however seen that the former is not the case, and 
that the latter is not yet attained, we shall at pre- 
sent reserve our opinion of middle-latitude sailing, 
and proceed, 

9. To inquire in what manner the surface of 
the earth be delineated upon a plane, so that the 
relative position of places be preserved, and the 
necessary nautical computations performed by 
plane trigonometry. 

In Fig. 4. let pac be a quadrant of the sphere 
whose radius is cg; PQ, Pw meridians, Ex the ra- 
dius of a lesser circle parallel to the equator LwQy, 
and 9AF a rhumb. 

Suppose e@kfw a segment of a cylinder formed 
by perpendiculars erected at every point of the 
equatorial are wa, and admit the spherical qua« 
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drilateral gkrw projected thereon by rays issuing — 
from c the centre of the sphere.. | 

Now gk is parallel to wf by hypothesis, and it 
is obvious that ff, the projection of rx, is a circu- 
lar are paralle] and equal to we: 

If therefore the figure 9éfw be extended into a 
‘plane, and turned about gk as an axis until ow 
coincide with cg produced, it will be a rectangu- 
lar parallelogram gkf’w’—and the triangle grK 
projected into gfk, in which kf is equal to ow’. 

But kF: QW :: EK (the cosine of the latitude 
QK): cg (the radius of the sphere) :: cx = 
cg: ck (tha secant of the latitude.) 

Hence, in the projection, rx, the segment of a 
parallel of latitude is protracted in the proportion 
of the secant of the latitude to radius, conse- 
quently, to obtain similiarity 9k must be increas- 
ed in the same proportion. 

For this purpose, from centre c with radius ck 
describe the ark ks, intercepted by qw!, make ox 
equal to the are &s, let xp’ be drawn parallel to kf’ 
until it meet w’f’, produced in 9’, and join Qo". 
Then by similar segments Qk: sk = ox :: CK 

CQ: Ch. 

Hence xo’ = Af’: xe:: kO: Kort: on = 
Sk: 9K :: Qp’: QF, therefore the right-angled tri- 
angle gx’ on the plane, is proportional to the 
. mixtilineal triangle gxr on the sphere, and con- 
sequently the relative position of places on both 
are identical. 

10. Conceive the meridian pR drawn indefi- 
nitely near to rw, and a@ the projection of the 1 
point 4, where it cuts the rhumb, through a draw 
an arc parallel to the equator and to the point i, 
where it meets 99 draw ci; let the are is be dee 
scribed from centre c, and g: made equal to is. 

Then, by similar sectors, ci: cg :: cr (cg) 


= c 
ID :: QR: Tat: oR (wr) — = 9k (= an) 
i 


= , RE 2 
= 145 and, cq: tang. agr:: gr (BF): 1A 
CQ - 


2 


= 


tang. AQI xX QI xX ci. 


X QR; therefore gr = oa: 


° ~ “ e 
But cri : cg i: és (Qi) : Qt: Q:: Qi, hence ci 
X gi 


—- 


ce xX Qt, therefore OR 


tang. AQI X QI, : 
pa INE and consequently or 


Latitude of Oreby-point 
Latitude come to 


Meridional difference of latitude 


Radius 
Is to the tangent of the course 
As meridional diff. of lat. 


To the diff. of longitude 


o~ 
a 


Longitude of Oreby-point 


Difference of longitude 66151 m. = 
Longitude come to 
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6 


a dees AQI x Qu _ tang. Agr & Oo 
CQ? CQ 
Whence cq: tang. AQi :! Q: : QR. 


And for the same reason CQ : tang. AQI!: ox: 
Ow. | 

Hence by equality gx, :9::: gw: eR, 

And by division and alternation ox : Qw:: 
(cg: tang. Agr = FAN::) Qxk—Qi(= mw = ay we 


_ Qw — QR ( v9’); which analosy is applicable to ' 
the right-angled plane triangle ayo’, having an an- 


gle vag’ equal to that which the rhumb makes with 
the meridians or course, the adjacent side Yap = 
the protracted or meridional difference, and the 
opposite sidey‘g’ equal to the difference of longitude. 
This triangle is therefore similar to atriangle wma 
constructed with the course mu, and proper dif- 
ference of latitude am, agreeably to the property 
developed in art. 6; and consequently the homo- 
logous sides will be proportional. 

This ought to be called Wright’s sailing, but 
Mercator’s is the only appellation it has hitherto 
borne, and imperious custom’ compels us to retain 
it, The cases or variations it admits of are, first, 
in the triangle ay'9’. Patt 

(1) Rad. : tang. course :: 
diff. longitude. 

(2) Rad. : cotang. course 
diff. latitude. 

(3) Merid. diff, lat. : diff. long. : 
gent of the course. 

Secondly in the triangle am. & 

(4) Radius ; cosine course :: distance 
latitude. 

(5) Radius : secant of the course 


meridional diff. Jat, ; 
:: diff. long. : merid, 
: radius; tan-_ 


See art. 6. . 
: diff, 


:: diff. lat. 


distance. 


(6) Dist. : diff. of lat, : : radius : cosine of the 
course. 

The departure is an unnecessary, and in most 
cases an improper, datum, but were it admitted 
we’shouild further have 

(7) Proper diff. lat. : merid. diff. lat. :: depar- 
ture: diff. longitude, with its varieties; and the 
triangle 2m would have three cases in addition to 
those exhibited above. 

Referring to the example in art. 8, and having 
determined the latitude come to as therein speci- 
fied, in order to find the difference of longitude 
we have, 


- 58135) mer. pts. 4361 
75 50 1167 
Pais Meee ae - 3808 
“ ~ = 10-0000000 
- 67° 103721481 
2808 34483971 
= 66152 38205452 
- - - GO ogm We 


110 152, 
103 381 E., whence it ap- 


pears, that the ship arrived at Cape Cevero Vostochnoi in Asiatic Russia: but by middle latitude sail~ 
ing she was 6° 23! to the westward of that cape, which shews, that the mode of computing the longitude | 


by middle-latitude sailing is very erroneous, particularly at a distance from the equator. 


11. It is now manifest that when the difference 
of longitude is one of the data, a table of the 
lengths of the protracted meridians or meridional 
parts, to every degree and minute of the qua- 
drant, is necessary, to facilitate the computations 
in. Mercator’s sailing: and such a table may be 
computed with ease: 


VOL, VIII. 


. 
— 


cQ a = pick: meet 
Fort : Cots Gr’? igs hdd So eg SS Bhs Gas 
: DI see 
AS COM ets b =i co? ge EN AE 
eo ae er ae ence. 9: =, ° = 
e DI aay ee g DI2 cD 
co? xX cD “ COA CBE! 
ple se SR, for = = 
eo) oni and therefore 9 oh eo 
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Af CQ: CD 


€2 x hyp. log. ( )= cQ Xx H.L- 
cg — cD 


cotangent 2 rp 
cQ 
To obtain g: in terms of the tabular logarithms 
in which the ratio of 10 to 1 is expressed by 
1000000000, it is to be recollected that in the 
hyperbolic system the same ratio is expressed 


by 2302585092, &c.; therefore, 2302585092: 
cot.tIP 
100000000 H. 1. eral ; tab. log. 


; cot. § IP 
Consequently, o¢ = 3437746770849 x 2-302585092 X log. Kpecene! 


- cot. b IP 
we 7915°704468046 X log. ( me 


10000000 * cot. 2 1P 
X log. apn 


1263°3114387 


— 
ee 


we eat, 2 
(eet al )3 consequently, eo + H.-L. ( ary -_ 
- CQ 


8 4 

co & 2302585092 x log. (me). And, to re~ 
ducethis expression to minutes ofa degree, which is 
the most convenient form for practice, the well- 
known ratio of the circumference of a circle to its: 
radius gives this proportion 6°283185307 : 1 :: 
21600’ (360°) : $437°746770849 minutes in the: 
radius CQ. 


+ 


CQ 
1 : 


AS 1 ‘e t *) 
= 590012639114587 * “°F \ ce 


‘“ 


Example. If it were required to find the length of the protracted meridian, or meridional parts for 


50°": 
902 — 50° 

Log. cotangent of (===) 20? — 10°4389341 

Logarithmofthe radius cQ 00 - 10:0000000 oer 

Difference x 10000000 = et " a 4589341 itslog,is = - 6°64.24008 

Logarithm of the constant number —- . 1263°3114387 a - 3:1015104% 

Protracted meridian for 50°. = os “ 3474-481 - - - ° _3°5408896 
tor *. 


Thus may the lengths of the protracted meri- 
dians be determined to every subdivision of the 
quadrant; and when computed and arranged for 
the seaman’s use, is called a Table of Meridional 
Parts, 

That such a table is not absolutely necessary will 
obviously appear if we put r = the logarithm of the 
radius, T,¢ = the logarithmic cotangents of halfthe 
eomplements of the latitudes 91. gx respectively, 
and $ = the constant quantity:00012633114387 :— 


because then > = Q:, and for the same rea- 


sont = Qu; therefore the meridional dif- 


C. Cevero Vostochnoi 
4 co. lat. ; Oreby-point - 
Difference (¢ — T) - - 
Log. tangent of the course 679 


Log. of the difference of longitude 6615:4 = 110° 15/4 - 


Consequently, the meridional parts may not 
only be readily deduced from a table of logarith- 
mic tangents, but the latter is fully competent 
to supply the place of the former, 

The cases or varieties in the protracted triangle 
wo are: 


yo’ x radius & 8 
(1). Tangen 1e Cours Gea) 


(2). Difference of longitude yp’ = 


tang. course X (tchT) 
cg X 2 R 


en ti sect AR A CC AA Ct LOC COLO LESCOL IO NTL OE 


* Tt is here admitted that the radius of the ta- 
ble is 10000000, but-when it is 1000000, 100000, 
&c. the constant denominator will become 
126°33114387, 12°633114387, &c. 


ference of latitude x = ox chQe = ree 


Now we have seen (art. 10.) that cQ@: tang. 

AQE 3: ux : yo’; that is, radius: tang. 
; : ie aed : 

course :: mer. diff. lat. (a): diff. of long- 


’ 
= aw 


. ee, - tang. AQI X avy’ 
which analogy gives 1¢@/ = 0 


cQ 

tang. ag X (55 73 therefore, the complement of 
co ¢e 

the log. of the constant quantity 

-log. tang. course — log. radius 

the difference of longitude. 


3 + log. (#1) 
= jogarithm of 


Taking the former example, 
7° 5’ log. cot. 
15 424 log. cot. 


109056645 
105509164 complement of const. log. 6°8984896 


3547481 its logarithm - 6°5499202 
oi is a 10°3721481 


3 8205579 


vo X¥ ca x8 
(3). Mer. diff, of lat. (t= 1) = —->2 =, 
tang. Course 

12. As an investigation of the nature of the 

rhumb when transferred from the sphere to Mer- 

cator’s chart may be justly deemed an inferior 

concern; yet, as it may gratify the young in- 


. quirer, and tend to illustrate and extend these 


researches, we shall just glance at its chief pro- 
perties. 


4 


We have seen (art, 10.) that QR = 
tang. AQE x ci x cr 
wild altar het hh ae 
tion of Mauduit’s Trigonometry, chapter V. 


» but (Crackelt’s transla- — 


+ Minus, when the latitudes are of the same 
name, but plus when of contrary names. 


wr 
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eal 
cg? x Q2 
ir aan wate 


cQ?_ 2: Qt: gr= : 
Cc? 


lemma 2) ci? : : 


m. 
tang. Agr X Qt _ 
FS reer ens SS 
ci 


whence oa is likewise 


Bae. AG x 2? . therefore tang. AQ! cI:: OR : 


CQ? on 


Qi:: @b’: b’f's hence, if va’ be produced until at 
‘= Ci, and upona line drawn through T at right 
angles to Ta, Ty be taken = the tangent of the 
constant angle agr, then will the line joining the 
points v, ¢, be a tangent to the curve (into which 
the rhumb oar js projected), in the point a: con- 
sequently ail the rhumbs, which meet the meri- 
diaus obliquely, are in this projection mechanical 
or transcendental curves, having a point of con- 
trary flexure where they cut the equator. 


Now, since an =f {228 Adr X_@1 


—~ — tang. 
CQ?) --: co 
AQI X HLL. (a + Vco? +Qi7) ond QR, Qi, are 


CQ 
respectively equal to QR’ ra’, this equation ex- 
presses the relation between gr, 92 on the globe, 
or, which is equivalent, between the abscessa or! 
and ordinate r‘a’ on the chart. 
oi + V/ ca? ai 


cQ 


And because 

° cotang. 
45°-+-@r _ cotang 21P 

CQ cQ 
tang. agt x hyp. log. 


— 
—= 


tang. 
the abscissa gr’ = 


(oon) 
cQ 


cq x hyp. log. ( 


: but the pro- 


eet 
cot. ¢ P) 


e 


tracted meridian Q; = 


tang AQI X Q, 
cq. 
number of points in the curve may be found with 
great facility. ‘ 

When agi = 45°, the abscessa gp’ is equal to 
the protracted meridian Q:- 
the abscissa gr’ is just half the abscissa to a 
course of 60°. 


therefore QR/ — : whence any 


Hence, notwithstanding the results deduced 


from the projeetion under consideration are per- 
fectly accurate, and the right line Qo’ is a com- 


_ petent succedaneum for the rhumb @ar; yet the 


former is the actual representation of the latter 
only when its direction is north and south, or east 
and west. beet : 

13. That the use of Mercator’s chart may be 
the more obvious: conceive the degrees of longi- 
tude laid off upon gw’, xg” from a scale of equal 


_ parts, and the protracted degrees corresponding to 


the latitudes upon the meridians ox’, w’o’, then 
(1). The latitude of any place, as v, may be 

found by applying the least distance between that 

place and the nearest parallel 18 to the graduated 


meridian from. or # in the direction ix. 


(2). The longitude is found by applying the 


least distance between the given place and the 


nearest meridian to the equator or graduated 
line gw’. 
- (3). The course or bearing of one place from 


“another, as a’ and 9g’, is the quantity of the angle 
_which the line wp’ joining these places makes with 


the meridian «')! drawn through one of them; and 
is readily determined by the line of chords, or by 


charts, 


‘the rhumbs which are usually drawn upon 


When agai = 30°, 


(4). The distance of «’ and 9! is accurately de- 
termined by taking the degrees and minutes inter- 
cepted between (1 and x’) the parallels drawn 
through these places, from ow’ and laving them 


‘off on the meridian drawn throuch e' from «’ to 
o 


m; then the perpendicular mx will meet #'y’ in the 
point 7, and «x applied to gw gives the required 
distance. Methods more facile, though less correct, 
might have been particularized. , 

It the places were under the same meridian, as 
e’ and y’, then om is their distance. ~ 

To determine the distance of two places which 
are both on the same parallel of latitude, as ¢ 
and £. q 

Upon the base 1 constitute the isosceles trian- 
gle iz, whose sides sz, &z, shall be equal to cg the 
radius of projection; from a line of sines to the 
Same radius take the cosine of the latitude QI, and 
set it from zto x and y, then ay applied to the 
graduated equator gives the distance of 18 in de- 
grees and minutes. 

When the chart is upon a large scale this true 
method becomes very inconvenient. 

When they are upon the same parallel, if half 
the interval between them be laid-off upon the 
graduated meridian on each side of the given pa~ 
rallel, the intercepted degrees will be the distance, 
nearly, provided the distance is small, and the 
parallel near the equator. If this be not the -case, 
take a small extent from that part of the mieridian 
which the given parallel intersects, then’ the de- 
grees contained in this space being multiplied inte 


the extents, and parts of an extent intercepted be- 


tween the given places, will give the required dis- 
tance nearer the truth, 

_ (14). In compliance with custom we have ad~ 
verted to plane and middle latitude sailing. It 
ought, however, to be recollected, when plane 
sailing was the only mude of computing a ship’s 
piace, the discerning mariner, as well as the mathe- 
matician, sensible of its erroneous results, had re- 
course to various approximating methods to ob- 
viate its defects, and determine the ship’s easting 
or westing with more precision. In these re- 
searches, middle latitude sailing originated and 
was first published in Mr. Edmund Gunter’s 
works in 1623, twenty-nine years after Mr. Ed= 
ward Wright’s true method of rendering the meri- 
dian proportional to the protracted parallels had 


appeared in Blundeville’s Exercises, und twenty- 


four after Mr. Wright himself had more fully 
elucidated that proposition in his Correction of 
certain Errors in Navigation. 

Whether middle-latitude sailing was' invented 
previously to 1623, or Mr. Gunter was the author 
of it, is uncertain. He introduces it to find the 
inclination of the rhumb which passes through 
two. places whose latitudes and longitudes are 
known. ; oes 

Having given this erroneous proposition, ‘* The 
diff, lat. : diff. long, :: tang 45° : tang. of the in- 
clin, of the rhumb.” He remarks, ** the rhumb 
so found is always greater than it should be,” and 
that, - 

** Radius : cos, mid. lat..:: tang. of the rhumb ~ 
found: tang. of a second rhumb, sufficient for the 
seaman’s use.” Which analogies are equivalent to 
_ Diff. lat. : diff! long. :: cosine of the mid. lat. : 
tang. of the course. 

At that.time, when the true method of solving 
the question was perhaps but imperfectly and par- 
tially known, this was the less objectionable: but 
considering it, as it really is, a source that hourly 


-may produce, and probably frequently has pro- 
. AAS 
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duced the most disastrous consequences, and at 
the same time full as laborious as the true method, 
that certainly ought not to be brought in compe- 
tition with this. } 

Why it still retains a place in every treatise on 
navigation, and even precedes the true method, is 
to us inexplicable. AJl that can be said in its be- 
half is, that for 45 or 50 degrees on each side of 
the equator its results are pretty near the truth: 
we admitthat the meridians converge quickest, and 
consequently that it is most erroncous, celeris pa- 
ribus, beyond the specified limits. We likewise 
know the force of acquired habits, and fear the 
seaman seldom alters his mode of calculation with 
his latitude. 

As far as the course, distance, and latitude are 
concerned, plane sailing is correct (art.6.) although 
it is no acquisition, unless trigonometrical exer- 
cises be considered such: for we have seen that a 
triangle, constituted frora the same data, occurs in 
Mercator’s sailing. But when it is applied to 
*¢ working traverses,” as almost every British navi- 
gator does apply it, and admits in his practice that 
he has sailed from noon to noon upon a plane, 
whatever distance he may have run, or in what- 
ever latitude he may be; then, if his data include 
either easting or westing, errors are inevitably in- 
troduced. We therefore trust, that period is fast 
approaching when the seaman’s time sball no 
jonger be occupied in learning what may prove 
fatal to him, as well as the lives and property with 
which he may be entrusted ; nor find the requisite 
volume swelled, and consequently the value en- 
hanced, with what is worse than useless. 

15. Having already. developed the method of 
solving a single course, we shall proceed to con- 
sider compound courses, or traverses. 

Accuracy, as far as it is possibly attainable, 
ought particularly to be the navigator’s aim; yet 
a few minutes in the course or tenths of a mile in 
the distance run, is not so much to be feared as 
false principles. ‘ 

The almost impossibility of either steering a ship, 
or measuring hervelocity, under the most favourable 
circumstances, to the desired degree of precision, 
render nice calculations the less material : whence, 
the result of an analogy, either by Gunter’s scale, 
or the traverse table, more particularly the lat- 
ter, may be as near the truth as data can be ob- 
tained. Atid as these modes of solution are both 
facile and expeditious, they deserve to be noticed. 

The lines upon Gunter’s scale which claim our 
immediate attention are concise logarithmic tables 
of numbers, sines, tangents, and secants. 

Now logarithms are only the ratios of numbers, 
and the ratios of all proportional numbers are 
equal: therefore the distance or ratio between the 
first and second terms, is equal to the distance or 
ratio between the third and fourth; and conse- 
quently, 

The extent of the compasses from the first term 
to the third will reach, in the same direction, from 
the second term to the fourth: the first and third 
terms being of the same denomination ; but when 
the first and second are of the same name, 

The extent from the first to the second will 
reach from the third to the fourth. 

Ex. The latitude and longitude left are 14° 30’ 
N. and 26° 5’E respectively, the course WSW. and 
distance run 500 miles. Required the latitude 
and longitude come to? 

The extent from 8 points to 6 points (the com- 
plement of the course) on sine rhumbs, will reach 


from the distance 500, to the difference of latitude 


-462 on the line of numbers. 


Hence the latitude come to is 6° 48’N, and 
therefore the’ meridional difference of latitude 470 
miles. 

Then, the extent from 4 points to 2 points on 
tangent rhumbs will reach from the meridional 
difference of latitude 470, to the difference of lon- 
gitude 195 on the line of numbers. 

Whence the longitude come to is 23° 50’E. 

16. The traverse table is a table of right-angled 
plane triangles whose angles exhibit, 

(1.) The points and quarters in a quadrant of 
the compass: and 

(2.) The degrees in a quadrant of a circle: 
while the linear values shew the lengths of the - 
base and perpendicular corresponding to the kypo- 
thenuse which begins with unity, and increases as 
far as the author deems necessary by the continual 
addition of that number, 

If requisite these values may be extended at 
pleasure, either by adding two or more together, 
or by taking the halves, thirds, fourths, &c. and 
then doubling, tripling, quadrupling, &c. the re- 
quired value, which corresponds to the given 
parts. 

It seems almost unnecessary to observe, that al- 
though the columns which contain the legs of the 
triangle are entitled difference of latitude and de- 
parture, yet these are analogous to the meridional 
difference of latitude and difference of longitude | 


. (art. 10), and consequently the table is applicable 


to all the varieties of Mercator’s sailing. 

Returning to the last example. 

To course 2 points and distance 480 miles, the 
diff, of lat. is 443°5. 

To course 2 points and distance 20 miles, the 
diff. of lat. is 18.5. 

Hence, to course two points and distance 500 

miles, the diff. of lat. is 462 miles=7° 42’, there- 
fore the latitude come to is 6° 48’N. and the meri- 
dional difference of latitude 470 miles. 
_ Then, to the course 2 points and the meridional 
difference of latitude (in a latitude column) the 
corresponding difference of longitude (in a depart- 
ure column) is 195 miles =3°15’, and consequently 
the longitude is 23° 50’R. 

17. In order to reduce several compound courses 
into one, or ‘* work a traverse,” 4 

Form a table consisting of nine columns, and 
beginning at the left hand, entitle them suc- 
cessively, courses, distances, diff. of lat. successive 


N. S- ’ 
latitudes, meridional parts, meridional difference of 
latitude, diff. of longitude. . 


E. | Ww. 


Having inserted the several courses and dis~- 
tances in the columns assigned to them: To the 
first course and distance find the corresponding 
difference of latitude, observe whether it be N. or | 
S. and place it under N. or S. accordingly: and 
apply it to the latitude left by addition or subtrac- 
tion, as they are of the same or a contrary name. 

Write the sum or difference, as the case may be, 
under successive latitude: and thus determine the 
successive latitudes to every course. 

The meridional parts to each successive latitude 
being placed in the column bearing that title, in- 
sert the difference of each adjacent pair under me- 
ridional difference of latitude. 

To every ‘course and corresponding meridional 
difference of latitude find the difference of longi- 
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tude, and accordingly as it is east or west place it 
under E. or W. 

Then will the difference of the sums of the co- 
Jumns-entitled N. and S. be the whole difference of 
latitude: and the difference of the sums of the 
columns entitled E.and W. be the whole diiference 
of longitude, 

It is obvious that the last quantity in the co- 
lumn of successive latitudes is the latitude of the 


ship at the moment she finishes the last distance 
which is taken into the account; and that the 
longitude at the same instant of time is obtained 
by applying its difference to the longitude left. 
Thus may the longitude be computed to the same 
degree of accuracy as the latitude, and the dead 
reckoning duly kept with very littl more labour 
than by plane sailing. : 


Ex. I. Yesterday at noon we were in latitude 38°14’N. longitude 25°56’W. and have since run the 


following courses and distances :— 
(1). NE. b N.AE. S6m, 


(2). NN.W. 38m. 


(3). N.W. b. W. 46m. 


(4). S.vE. - = 30m (5). S.b. W. 20m. (6). N.E. b. N. 60m. 
Required the ship’s place with her direct course and distance ? ’ 


Ditt,. of lat. 


Courses. Distances. }- 

it ee S. 

N.E. b. N. JE 56 45°0 

NNW. 38 35:1 

N.W.b. W. 46 25°6 
'S.S.E. 30 PM | 
S.b. W. 20 19°6 

N.E. b. N. 60 50:0 
0 Sys Sou tg ae he 

BD 


Diff. of lat. 108-4 = 1° 48’ 


Hence, either by the last successive latitude, or 
dy adding 1° 48’ to the latitude left, it appears the 
ship was in 40° 2’N. latitude: and by taking 28’ 
from 25° 56’, leaves her longitude = 25° 28’ W. 

Then, mer. diff. lat. 139°2: diff. long. 27°8:: 
fadius : tang. course 11° 18’, and cosine course 11° 
18: pr. diff. lat. 1084:; radius: distance 1104 
' miles. 

Ex. II. A ship from Cape Nassau in Nova Zem- 
Dla, latitude 69° 55’N, longitude 5%7°50’E, after 
_ having sailed W. by N.3.N. 960 m. N. W. 304m. 


Merid. Diff. of jong. 


Successive } Verid. dit 
latitudes. | parts, ; : 
Jat. 5. Ww. 
38° 14’ 124861}. - ; 
88 59 42543°7) 57-6 43°8 : 
39 84 42588°9) 45°2 © 18°7 
40 0 2022°7%} 33°83 50°5 
39 32 $2586°3) 36-4 15-0 
39 12 42560°4| 25-98 Sal 
40 2 172625°3| 649 43:3 
10271 Ta 3 
14°53 
N, 


diff. of long. 278 E. 


S.E. b S. 480 m. and S. 60° 30’W. 636 m. arrived at 
a certain’ port. Required its latitude and longi- | 
tude. a 
Owing to the error which the misapplication of 
the departure produces, we sincerely wish it obli- 


‘terated from the navigator’s vocabulary: yet, in 
this example, in addition to the columns prescribed 


above, we shall entitle two superfluous columns 
departure, to obtain another opportunity of com- 
&, ; W. paring the prevailing method of com- 
puting the longitude with the true. 


Diff..of lat. 


Diff. of long. 


Departure. ; : Merid. 
Courses. | Dist. eucceasre Nias note 
latitudes. | parts. - 14 
Ney ane We : oa he £.. 1} WwW, 
69° 55’ | 5931-33 ; : 

W. b. N. 2N. | 960) 323 903°8; 75 18 7040°58 | 1089-25 3044°10 
W. 304] 215 215° 18 53 8009-21 | -968°63 968-63 
eb, 8. 430 399°5 | 266-71 72 13 637716 | 1632-05 |1084°0 

60” 30’ W. | 636 313°1 553°4 ese 0 547401 | 903-15 1596 00 
5380) 712.6] 266°7 {1672-2 1084.0 5608-73 f 
538:0 | 266°7 1084 00 
174°6 1405°5 45 24°15 
To determine the difference of longitude from the departure. 
Latitude left - - - - - 69° 55’N. mer. parts 5951°33 } Tongitude left. 57°50’ E 


Difference of latitude 174°6 = 
Latitude in A 


Meridional diff, of latitude. - 


2 5558. 


= - - = 


67 0 N. mer. parts 5474-01 
wm! 407-32 


Ce ee aS 


Diff. of longitude 75 25W. 
Longitude in 17 35W. 
Gran aS 
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‘The proper diff. of latitude, 1'74°6 
Is to the merid. diff. of lat. 477°32 
As the departure, - - - 1405°5 


“To the diff. of longitude, 


3842°4 =—64°27). - - 


Comp of log, 7°7579558. 
- 2:°6788096, 
- 3°1478508. 
- 3°5845962, 
A a TD 


Longitude left - - - - 57 50K, 
Longitude in - - - - 6 12W. 


Now the difference between 17° 35’ and 6° 12’ is 
11° 23’: consequently the ship would be at Rike- 
fiord in Iceland when the prevailing mode of com- 
putation made her 11°23’ to the eastward of that 
piace. , 

18. As tides, currents, and heave of the sea 
frequently affect the ship’s velocity and direction, 


it is necessary that the navigator should investigate . 


their nature and effect: the solution of this propo- 
sition is called CURRENT SAILING, and compre- 
hends three cases. 

(1).. When the ship sails in the direction of the 
current. Then it is cbvious that her velocity will 
be augmented by the velocity of the current. For 
instance: if the ship’s apparent velocity, or rate of 
sailing as given by the log, be 8 knots, and the drift 
of the current be 2 knots, the ship’s absolute velo- 
city is equal to their sum, that is, 10 knots. 

(2). When tbe ship sails directly against the 
current: in which case her absolute velocity will 
be equal to the difference between the apparent 
velocity and the velocity of the current. If these 
velocities be equal, the ship will remain station- 
ary: if the velocity of the ship be greater than that 
of the current, her absolute motion will be a-head: 
but if it be less, she will make stern-way. For ex- 
ample, if the ship’s rate of sailing, as given by the 
log, be 6 knots, she will remain stationary ‘in a cur- 
rent whose drift is 6 knots: her absolute motion 
a-head will be 2 knots, if the drift of the current 
be 4: and her sternway will be 2 knots, if the 
drift of the current be 8. ; 

(3). When the ship’s course is oblique to the 
setting of the current: then her true course and 
distance will be compounded of the apparent 
course and distance, and of the setting and drift of 
the current. And the distance made good in a 
given time will be represented by the diagonal of a 
parallelogram, of which the apparent distance run 
by the ship and the drift of the current in that 
time are the sides. For example, suppose, 


Diff. of lat. 


Courses. Distances. 


| Successive | Merid. |Merid. 


Aship from latitude 48° 30’N. longitude 15°24’ W. 
sails §.W. 8 miles an hour for 24 hours in a cure 
rent setting W.b.S. 3 miles an hour: to find the 
latitude and longitude come to. 

Through the point a (Fig. 7.) from which the 
ship sailed, draw the indefinite meridian Ac, the 
SW. rhumb as, and the W. b. S. rhumb ac, 
making aB=192 (248) and ac=72 (243) 
miles; complete the parallelogram ABDC, and draw 
the diagonal ap. . ; 

Writers on mechanics have shewn that the 
diagonal ap is the equivalent of the two forces 
whose ratio is expressed by AB, aC, and whose direc- 
tions coincide with these lines. (See Gregory’s Me- 
chanics, Vol. 1. art. 415 et alibi frequenter.) But 
writers on navigation consider, that as the current 
sets in the direction of the line ac, which is pa- 
rallel to pp, it will neither accelerate nor retard the 
ship’s motion towards the line Bp ; that is, the wind 
will bring her to the line Bp in the same time 
as if the current did not : nor will the wind 
which blows in the direction AB, parallel! to cp, © 
either accelerate or retard the ship’s motion to- 
wards the line cp, that is, the current will carry 
her to that line in the same time, as if the wind did 
not act: hence the wind acting alone would bring 
the ship to Bp, in the same time as the current 
acting alone would carry her to cp ; consequently, 
the ship at the end of that time will be found in - 
both these lines, that is, in p, the point where they 
intersect. 

Hence, the angle cap is the course, ap the dis- 
tance, and ag the space intercepted between a and 
E (the point where the perpendicular demitted 
from p upon the meridian ac meets the latter line) 
is the difference of latitude. . 

In order to ascertain the values of these quasita, 
and likewise to determine the difference of longi+ 
‘tude FG, we may conceive that the ship sailed from 
A to B, and from thence to p, and solve the com- 
pound course by the last article, thus: 


4 gt 
ao 


Diff, of lon®’ 


; latitudes. | parts. | diff. 
N. S. lat. E. W. 
48° 30' |3336-58| 
S.W. 192 135'8}. 46 14 {3135-75 200°83) 200°83 
W. d.S, "2 14:0] 46 0 eal 20°2 101+5 
Difference of longitude ra - - 5° 22 W, =.302'53 
Longitude left ~ - - 15 24 W. 


Longitude in 


Ao meena 


20° 26k W. 


‘Therefore the latitude come to is 46° N. and longitude 20° 262’ W. 


We might here have introduced oblique and 
windward suiting; but conceive, that although 
the first be a fertile source’of exercises in plane 
trigonometry, yet -its utility is principally limited 
to marine surveying, and that the latter ought to 
be referred to seamanship. * 


19. The shortest distance, ceteris paribus, is his . 
primary consideration who wishes ‘to perform a — 
journey in the shortest possible time: but when — 


‘the advantage in point of space is counterbalanced © 


by serious obstacles, the traveller hesitates: thus 
is the mariner situated in the case before us; for, 
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although the requisite operations in Mercator’s 
salling may be performed with facility, and the re- 
sults are rigidly accurate, yet the space passed over 
by the ship which sails from a to B, agreeably to 
that hypothesis, is seldom the shortest, for the arc 
of a great circle intercepted between those points 
is the shortest distance between them; but a 
rhumb coincides with an are of a great circle 
‘only when the ship sails either upon the equator 
or upon a meridian (art. 3): and consequently in 
every other case the length of the segment of the 
shumb intercepted between the. points a and B ex- 
ceeds the intercepted arc of a great circle. Hence 
if aship could be conducted upon'the arc ofa great 
circle with the same facility as upon a rhumb, that 
mode of sailing would be highly preferable. 

We have already remarked, that the angle which 
a great circle makes with the meridians is con- 
tinually varying ; therefore in order that a ship 
may sail from A to B upon that arc, she must 
change her course at every point, or in every mo- 
ment of her progress, which is manifestly imprac- 
ticable; for, previous to a ship’s course being 
known, it must continue constant for some space 
of time, and whilst it continues constant, the 
ship describes a rhumb: it is therefore impossi- 
ble to conduct a ship upon the arc of a great 
circle, the meridians and equator excepted; yet, 
wind, shoals, and land permitting, she may be 
frequently brought upon it, and always kept near 
it; and this, because of the intention, is called 
GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 

It is obvious that the utility of great circle sail-. 
ing must be chiefly confined to extensive tracts of 
ocean in which the monsoons prevail, since it en- 
ables the navigator, under those circumstances, to 
shorten the space he must necessarily pass over: 
hence, notwithstanding the numerous varieties 
this species of sailing admits of, we shall confine 
our researches to the artifice by which a ship is 
frequently brought upon and always kept near the 
arc of a great circle. 

In Fig. 8. Pl. 115, the port sailed from, that 
bound to, and the elevated pole, are respectively 
represented by a, B, $, and’sp is a perpendicular 
demitted from s, upon the great circle described 
through Aa ands. We have seen that a momen- 
taneous change of the course is impracticable, but. 


To find the d 


. complement of the latitude of the point a. 


the ship may describe rhumbs between a and a, 
aand b,d andc, &c. where a, b,c, &c. are as- 
signed points in the are as. If the distance of 
those points be small, the difference between the 
intercepted segments of the rhumb and are will 
be inconsiderable. For the circular are in some 
measure represents the chord of the rhumb, and 
the difference between an are of 10° and its chord 
is only ‘0017694, yet this is not to be understood 
as a fair criterion of the difference of the inter- 
cepted circular and spiral segments ; for that dif- 


‘ference will be much smaller when the navigation 


is near the equator, or the course near the meri- 
dian in any latitude, than when the course is wide 
and the latitude high, 

Now, in order to obtain data for conducting the 
ship in the manner proposed, in the triangle asr, 
the sides as, BS, the complements of the latitudes 
of a and B, together with the difference of their 
longitudes, measured by the angle Asp are given, 
hence ap and the anglessaB, spa becomes known. 
Then, in the right-angled spherical triangle’ spa, 
the hypothenuse sa, and the angle sab, are given 
to find the perpendicular sp and the angle asp. 

Having described a meridian through the points 
$,a: because the angle asa is an assigned quan- 
tity, the angle Dsais known; and therefore in the 
right-angled spherical triangle psa, the -perpen- 
dicular sp and angle psa are given to find Ba, the 
Thus 
may the latitudes of the several points 8, ¢, d, &c. 
be ascertained ; and consequently, from these ahd 
the assumed longitudes the courses and distances 
between them obtained by art. 10. For an ex- 
ample, 

If it were required to conduct a ship, agreeably 
to this hypothesis, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in latitude 34° 29’ S. longitude 18° 23’ E. to Ben- 
coolen, whose latitude is 3° 49/ S. and longitude 
102° 2’ EB. varying her coursé at every tenth de- 
gree of longitude: to find the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the points (a, 6, c, &c.) where her course 
must be altered, and also the courses and dis- 
tances between them ? 

The Cape, Bencoolen, and the south pole, be- 
ing represented by A, B, and s, respectively. In 
the triangle. asp, As = 55° 31’, Bs = 86° 11’, 
and the included angle ase = 83° 39’ aré given, 


istance AB, 


Logarithmic versed sine of angle ass = 83° 39’ - - 9-9490963 
Logarithmic sine of as - 55 81 '- = 99160805 
Logarithmie sine of Bs - = 660 11...25 4) )9:9990357 

, = MEP) a he ee 
Sum, rejecting twice radius - ~ 9°8642125 = log. of the number 7314969 
Natural versed sine of the difference of the sides gs, as - - - - - - 1398509 
Sum or natural versed sine of the distance an = 82° 36' 29” - = = = = 8713478 


Then, sine an 82° 36’ 29”: sine angle asp 83° 
39’ :: sine as 55° 31’: sine angle aps 55° 49’ 
(the angle of position at the Cape):: sine sp 86° 
11’: sine angle sap 8934 (the angle of position at 
Bencoolen), 


Hence, radius : sine sp 86° 11’:: ‘sine angle 


ABs 55° 42’ : sine of the perpendicular sp = 55° 
3,8 Gane Ha q 
And, cotangent of angle pps 55° 42”: ra- 


dius :: cosine sp 86° 11’: cotangent of the polar 
angle psp = 84° 25’ 37”. 

The difference of longitude 83° 39’ being taken 
from the angle psp 84° 25’ 37%, leaves the angle 
AsD = 0° 46! 37”, the difference of longitude be- 
tween the Cape and the perpendicular sp. 

The ares of co-latitude sa, sb, sc, &c, being de- 


seribed, making the angles psa, nsb, psc, Kc. = | 
11° 21° 31°, &c. as imthe first column of the fol- 
lowing table, with these angles, and the perpendi-* 
cular sp the several latitudes where the ship al- 
ters her course, are found by saying, as 


Radius - - - - 10°0000000 
Cotangent sp 55° 30’ 51” - . 9°8366335 
Cosine of polar angle psa 10°. = ~—s: 9°9919466 
Cotangent of lat. of. a 38° 58’ 30” 98285801 
Radius - - - - 10-0000000 
Cotangent sp 55° 30’ 51” - 9°8366335 
Cosine of polar angle ps 6 219 9:9919466 


weet 


otangent of lat. 6 32° 39’ 19” 9°8067852 
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The latitudes of the points u, 6, ¢, &c. being 
obtained as in the third column, and their longi- 
tudes known; from these, by Mercator’s sailing, 


are deduced the successive courses the ship must. 
steer, and distances she ought to run, as specie - 
fied in the eighth and ninth columns. ri cetas 
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Having here aspired at accuracy only to exhi- 
bit the true difference of the intercepted arcs and 
rhumbs, yet we may be allowed to observe once 
for ail, that these rigorous calculations are as in- 
convenient as unnecessary to the practical navi- 
gator. 

We have hitherto considered the earth as a 
sphere, and but for the inaccuracy which unavoid- 
ably exists in the modes of estimating the ship’s 

_course and distance, the doubts whether the 
northern and southern hemispheres be similar 
figures, the uncertainty of the ratio of the equas 
torial and polar diameters, and particularly the 
trivial effect which the ratio of greatest inequa- 
lity that has been assigned to the axes would 
produce in a ship’s dead reckoning, we would 
here have considered the method of estimating a 
ship’s relative situation agreeably to the spheroidal 
hypothesis. For these reasons, however, together 
with the restricted view to which we are indis- 
pensably limited, such researches might be justly 
- deemed nugatoty. Those who wish to see the 
sabject treated in as plain a manner perhaps as 


its nature will admit, may consult Robertson’s 
Navigation, book viii. sect. 8. 

20. Were the application of the principles which 
we haye elucidated always practicable, the ship’s 
place might be determined at any time to the 
same degree of precision as the data upon which 
it depends. But incidents may often occur to 
baffle the most accomplished, experienced, and in- 
defatigable navigator. Thus circumstanced, he 
has recourse to celestial observations to ascertain 
his latitude and longitude. 

As these problems are independent of each 
other, we shall first inquire how the latitude may 
be found. For this purpose, let Fig. 9. be a ste- 
reographic projection of the sphere upon the plane 
of the meridian uzR; where nr is the horizon, 
z its pole or the observer’s zenith, £9 the equator, 
p its elevated pole, and @ the observed place of 


the sun or a star; then will H@© or R@ be the 

altitude of the object when on the meridian, z@ 

its zenith distance, and E@ the declination. 
Now the latitude is equal to the angle which the 


4 
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equator makes with the prime vertical, as well as 
to the height of the pole above the horizon: con- 


Sequently, when the arcs H@ © # are given, the 


latitude ez = rp becomes known. For it is ob- 
vious that Ez is equal to the sum of the arcs zQ 


Example. 


()E when they are of the same name, and to their 


difference when of contrary names: except when 
© is between the horizon and elevated pole, in 


which case the sum of (RQ) the altitude, and 
(@p) the polar distance, gives the latitude. 


January 1st, 1811, the meridian altitude of the sun’s lower limb was 34° 15’ 30”, the 


observer being N. of the sun and the height of his eye 18 feet, longitude by estimation 60 W. Re- 


quired the latitude ? 


Obs. alt. of the sun’s lower limb 34° 15’ 30” S, 
Sun’s semidiamenter 16’ 18” ; Pak SON 9 
Dip 18 feet a t Dik satiate 


- 34 7 44 
et loko 
Meena ot tig. — 1 15 


= 


34° 26 29 


Sun’s apparent altitude 
Refraction 
Parallax 


Sun’s true altitude us - 


21. Hence, it is obvious that the determination 
of the latitude, if we could always observe the 
meridian alitude of an object whose declination is 
known, would be an easy problem; but clouds 
very frequently prevent this observation. The 
mariner therefore requires other methods of deter- 
mining the latitude; and the one which is best 
adapted, and has been most approved, is that 
which gives the latitade from the sun’s declina~ 
tion twe altitudes, and the interval of times be- 
tween the observations. The requisite operation 
is necessarily rather long and complicated, and 
may at first sight appear very formidable; but, 
as in other instances, a little acquaintance wit 
it causes its terrors to disappear. 


Sun’s declination Jan. Ist. 93° ‘9° 52" S. 


Correction for 60° W. - - 49 
Reduced declination ~ ° hs Sais ak Me 
Zenith distance 2 = ar G5 Gor GL, 
Latitude % - - - 32 30 @8N. 


To illustrate the direct method of solution, let 
z (Fig. 9) be the zenith, p the pole, ps = ps the: 
sun’s polar distance at the middle time between the 
observations, and ss the places of the sun cor- 
rected for semidiameter, dip, refraction, and pa~ 
rallax. Then in the isosceles triangle sps, the 
equal sides sp..sp, and included angle sps, which 
measures theinterval between the observations, are 
given to find ss and the angle pss; and in the tri- 
angle szs, the three sides are given to find the 
angle zss; then zsp = Pss tk zss:/hence in the 
triangle zsp, the sides zs. sp, and included angle 
zsP, are given to find zp, the complement of the 
latitude corresponding to the time to which the 
declination is reduced. 


Example. From observations taken in the northern hemisphere. 


© ’s true altitudes. Half interval. 


@’s declaration. @’s polar distance. 


45°: 5°42" 14, gom, = 22°, 30’ - 12° O'N. 78° 0! 
5 36). °) G : Vide Philos: Trans. for 1797, p» 113. 
SP Ee . - sine 9:9904044 - > “ - - cosine 9:5178789 
SPC = 22 30 - sine 9°5828397 is ~ 2 & tangent 9+61'72243 
sc = 2) 58 56” - sine 95739441  Wrss = 95° 4’ 20" + ‘cotangent 89351032 
2 90° 
r ? Oo” 
ss =43 57 52/88 — 43° 57’ 52”  Cosecant *1585088 ena a | 
sz - = 84 23 54} 28 = 84 23 54 Gosacank rosette hee pe 
p =40 2% 2% (4-fp) = 42 40 10 Sine 98310808 ar sata. 
Zs 6 44 O54 «18: |S (Zs—D) = 2 15 18 Sine 85911512 
(zs+ vd) = 85. 20 20 3 | d)i85808198| 78 = 84 23 54 
I Boe —— Ace , 
—p)= 2. 28 16 42.455 eet TY V6 SE 1, 5 Gane 9-2914099| psc = 85 & 20° 
pare) = _ 235 Ea 2) 41 gss = 22°33 42 
97311170 log. verseds. zsP - - - - 62 SO 38 
9:9904044 log. sine Ps = - - - EDuhy. 
\ 9°9979210 log. sinezs = = ~ - - 84 23° (54 
9-7194424 log. of the number - - - 5241341 
Nat. verseds. (zs, ps) 6° 23’ 54" - - 0062288 
Nat. coverseds. of the latitude np = 28° 0’ 39” 5303629 
If the interval between the observations be con- of calculation the latitude by account. This me- 


siderable, it may not only be necessary to reduce 
the altitude at the second observation to what. it 
would have been if the observations had been 
taken at the same place (vide Vince’s Practical 
Astron. p. 50), but likewise to consider rs. Ps. 
equal to the true polar distances at the respect- 
tive observations. (Vide Vince’s Trig, art. 254). 
This problem has engaged the attention of se- 
veral eminent mathematicians, whose researches 
have been principally directed to an approximate 
method called Douwe’s, employing as an element 


thod, in its original form, was sometimes tedious, 
requiring a repetition of the operation, and when 
repeated not always leading to right conclusions, 
On this account Dr. Brinkley invented a supple- 
mentary process of computation, by which the 
"latitude found by Douwe’s method might be con- 
veniently corrected. About the same time that 
this process, with its demonstration and tables, 
was published in the Nautical Almanac for 1797, 
a similar solution of the problem by M. Mendoza 
Rios was published in the Connoissance des Temps: 
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yet neither of these gentlemen’s methods (if they 
may be called different methods), nor that by 
M. Kraft, given in the Nova acta Petropolitana 
for 1795, appear to have any advantage over the 
common and direct process noticed above. In- 
deed it is not obvious to us that the problem will 
admit of any considerable practical amelioration, 
independent of particular tabies; and such the 
public is now favoured with by M. Mendoza 
Rios, as judiciously constructed and arranged, 
perhaps, as could be desired. 

22. The method of deducing the apparent time 
from the altitude and declination of the sun, to- 
gether with the latitude of the ship, is a problem 
similar to that of ascertaining the true azimuth, 
art. 2.3;—-it was there shown, that in the triangle 
zoP, the three sides were given to find the angle 
pzg: here we have the same data to find the 
angle zpc, which measures the time from ap- 
parent noon; consequently, that angle may be 
determined by the direct and cbvious method 
there exhibited. 

We have glanced at this problem, because the 
- apparent timeis a requisite element of calculation 
in the determination of the longitude, by means 
of the moon’s distance from the sun or a fixed 
star. 

23. Of the various methods which have been 
proposed for the determination of the longitude 
of a ship, that by lunar observations claims the 
pre-eminence, both on account of the ease with 
which the necessary calculations are made, and be- 
cause the requisite phenomena may be observed 
several times in almost every night. . 

The steps by which the longitude is obtained by 
his method are briefly these : 

(1.) The true distance of the moon from the 
sun or fixed star being deduced from the observed 
distance and altitude of the objects. 

(2.) The apparent time of observation at the 
ship ascertained. | 
_ (3.) And the time obtained from the Nautical 
Almanac, when the moon was at that distance, at 
Greenwich ; then 
' (4) The difference of those times is the ship’s 
longitude. 

Let om, Fig. 9. be the observed places of the sun, 
or star, and moon, and oz, mz the complements of 
their altitudes, Then because the sun’s parallax 
is less than the refraction at the same altitude, 
his true place will be lower than the apparent: 
while, on the contrary, the moon’s parallax at 
any given altitude is grater than the refraction, 
and therefore her true place will be higherthan 
the apparent. Whence, in the triangle zem, the 
apparent zenith distances zc, zm, and apparent 
distance cm are given, to find the angle at z ;-then, 
with this angle and the true zenith distances zs, 
2M, find the true distance sm, 

The determination of the true distance being 
the most laborious part of the operation, and but ill 
adapted to the mariner, whose education and em- 


ployments exact a mode which shall be easy and 
compendious; this department of the problem has 
consequently been more pafticularly cultivated by 
mathematicians for these last fifty years: and 
whilst some were devising more facile methods of 
finding the corrected distance, others were investi- 
gating the correction of the distance: but anexpres- 
sion for the correction of the distance is more dif- 
ficult to obtain than in the first moments of 
consideration it appears to be; we shall therefore. 
only adduce an instance of finding the corrected 
distance. 


For this purpose, put: = sine — wy 2), 


2Q 
Wiis (mo—~mZ~oZ . MZ = ZS 


and # = sine galdh| Then by the theorem for 
2 ‘ 


finding an angle from the three sides, 
2S 


= 5 = 
SIne Mo X Sine Ze 


2 
sine) z angle Mzs = 


sine x + 8X siner— 3d 
REO Ane Ue he aes 
sine MS X sine ZS 
5 x s sine zm X sine zs 


3 therefore 


ee 


=a+sSxXx-—3 


= 


sine mo X sie ze 
x2 — 2d, 

Put » = halfthe sum of the log. sines of the fac- 
tors in the numerator added to the log. cosecants of 
the factors in the denominator, from which sube 
tract the log. of 3. 


Then go — ¢ = 


ery 12 = the log. tangent of 


pial : : 
an arc whose secant is ry to radius unity, the 


log. sine of which is the log. of —— = which 
x b) 
a? — §\ 3 f 
put = 4; theno —a = log.a?— §2| =log.x3 
we? 


or log. sine of half the true distance. 

Whence this practical rule. 

(1.) Take the difference of the apparent al- 
titudes of the moon and sun, or star, and the dif- 
ference of their true zenith distances: also, half 
the sum, and half the difference of the apparent 
distance and difference of the apparent altitudes. 

(2.) To the log. sines of the half sum and half 
difference add the log. sines of the true zenith dis- 
tances, and the log. cosecants of the apparent 
zenith distances, and take half the sum. 

(3.) From this half sum take the log. sine of 
the half difference of the true zenith distances, 
and the remainder is the log. tangent of an are, 
the log. sine of which are subtracted from the said 
half sum of the six logarithms leaves the log. sine 
of half the true distance. (See Ladies’ Diary for 
1787, qu. 873). i 


Example. 
Apparent distance of ) and 0) 108° 42/ 3” shor. paral. 55' 19°. 
Apparent altitude of ) ’s centre 54 11 57 
Given Apparent altitude of ©’s centre Pe 6 27 34 
True altitude of ) ’s centre - 54 47 35 
True altitude of ©+s centre - 6 20 1 


Vide Phil, Trans. for 1797, p. 117, 


oo ee 


NAVIGATION. 


G@)’s true zen. dist. 83° 39’ 59” 


Apparent distance - - 1089 4ar 3” ) ’s true zen. dist. 35 12 25 
Diff. of app. altitudes = - AT 44° 93 Difference a at Bs oe 
Sum ~ - - ts - 156 26 26 Half difference - 24 13 47 
Difference - - - 60 57 40 . 
Half sum - - - ae hee VS Sine - 9°9907559 
Half difference = - rs BO) 2550 Sine - 9°7058185 
©’s trne zenith distance - 83 39 59 Sine ° 9:9973412 
D’strue zenith distance - - 35 12 25 — Sine - 9°7608229 
©’s apparent zenith dist. - 83 32 26% . Cosecant - -* ‘0027658 
) ’s apparent zenith dist. - 35 AS 3 Cosecant - - 72328669 
9)39°6897712 
19-3448856 (a) 
Half diff. of true zen. dist. - 24° 13. AN Sine - - + 96132032 
‘Tangent of an are - - 10°2316824 


Corresponding sine 


9:9357907 (b) 


54 13 26:3 sine “ 99090945 (a— b) 
9 
True distance - - 108 26. 526 ) 


Having ascertained the true distance, we are 
next to determine the time at Greenwich corre- 
sponding thereto. ‘To effect which, take from the 
Nautical Almanac the distances next less and next 
greater, than the true distance deduced from ob- 
Servation, and the. difference (p) of these dis- 
tances gives the moon’s access to or recess from 
_-the sun or star in three hours; then take the 
difference (d) between the moon’s distance at the 
beginning of that interval, and the distance de- 
duced from observation, and. say p:d:: three 
hours: the time the moon is acceding to, receding 
from the sun or star by the quantity d, adinit- 


True distance of moon from sun at ship 


True dist. by Nautical Almanac, Jan. 17th, at 21 hours 


D 
d 


= e = = - 


Hence 13 O81" 4s 52) Btls: Shs 3h. -B3mi 
44s, which, added to 21 hours, gives 22 h. 35m. 
44s. the apparent time at Greenwich. 

Then, the sun’s polar distance (69° 15’ 49’), 

Apparent time at ship Jan. 18th. - 
at Greenwich Jan. 17th. 
_ Diff. of meridians in time 
grees gives 9i° 


Many ether methods of ascertaining the longi- 


tude of a ship have been proposed. See Gre- 
gory’s Astronomy, art. 660—681. But the 


. method given above, with the assistance of M. 
Mendoza Rios’ Nautical Tables, appears to us 
to be highly preferable for the practical navi- 
gator. 


Diff, of N, lat. by 


Course, Dist. 


Lat. {Loug.| Acct. Obs, 


N. 17° 30’ W,| 135 | 129 43 121° 15/121° £7'197° 35'19%° 40° 


True dist. by Nautical Almanac, Jan. 18th, at noon 


ting the moon’s motion uniform for the time, 
which, added to the time at the beginning of the 
interval, gives the apparent time at Greenwich 
corresponding to the given true distance of the 
moon from the sun or star. 

Example. About 5 pm. on the 18th January, 
1804, in latitude 39° 20’ S. longitude, by esti- 
mation 88° E., the observed altitude of the sun’s 
lower limb was27° 55’, that of the meon’s upper 
limb 52° 33/, and the distance of their nearest 
limbs 700 26! 10", height of the eye 18 feet. The 
time of observation and longitude of the ship are 
required. 


- = - 10° 47" 34” 
- 69 55 26 

a a LE es te oN a | 
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zenith distance (61° 54’ 25”), and the complement 
of the latitude (50° 40), are given, whence (art. 22) 
the hour angle from apparent noon = 70° 4’ 40” 
= 4h.40m, 19s. P.M.on Jan, 18th. Hence 


oe 4h, 40%, 195, P, M. 
- 22° 35. Aad ALM. 
- 6 4 85, which converted into de- - 


8” 45”, the ship’s longitude eaat of Greenwich. 


24, To elucidate the mode by which the navi- 
gator registers from time to time the necessary 
facts and occasional incidents or ‘* keeps a 
journal:”—-Admit that a ship bound from St. 
Helena to London finds the result of her 
reckoning at noon, on the 24th August, 1810, as 
below : : 


W. long. by  |W.variat. by Lizard. ‘g 


Acct. Bearing. Dist. 


—— 


I pt.[N. 31° 52 E.|2025 


NAVIGATION. 


To avoid verbosity, suppose the following a transcript of the log board for the ensuing day. 


H.1K.|F.| Courses. Winds. =m Remarks Jp, August 5, 1810. 
1} 7] 2} N.N.E. | W.b.N. A steady gale and fine weather. 
2) 7) 4 
3] 7) 6 A sail in the N.W. quarter. 
4) 7 
ss Fi | Hawled in the studding sails. 
6) 7) 6 Handed top-gallant sails, 
7| 7| 6|IN.E. b. N.| N.N.W_ | 13 |Fresh gales. Reefed topsails, 
8} 8] 2 
9 8 7 
10} 8i— 
11] 8— 
12} 8} 1| N.b. E. | W.N.W. | 1% |Ditto weather. 
1} 8} 3 
2} 8] 5 
3] 8} 7 
4) 8] 6 
BB Weather moderating. Out reefs of topsails, 
6) 8} 2| North. W.S.W More moderate. Sect top gallant sails. 
Gl. 816 By obs. of })’s dist. from @), ship’s long. at 7h. 30m. was 
26° 34’ W. 
8} 9] 4 | 
9| 9 6 Variation per azimuth 3 pts. WW. 
10} 9.7 At 10 b. 45 m. A. M. the lat. from double alt. of the sun was 
24° 19’ N, 
20) Or % 
12] Oj Fresh gales and hazy. 
TRAVERSE TABLE. 
Courses, | Dist) Dif+ of lat. (success. | Mer | Dig” | Diff. Long. 
| wp sf Bae PM | Lat. Ew 
Q1° 1511305, 48 
N. b. E.4 E.| 45 |i3-7] — |21 59/1953, 32 j12 |-—— 
N.E.3N, | 4) [30-4] — [22 2911385) 52 29-9 sha 
N.b. E. 3 E. | 51 4S°O Pome 2S) UT 4ST FO 46:7 
N.3 W. 65 1543) — [24 2111507 10°3 
59-9 
10°5 
49-6 


From hence, after reducing the Jatitude and longitude by observation to noon, the ship’s ac- 


counts will at that time be as under: 


a pa a ee TE ie A EP ee 


iff. of N. lat. b 
Course. pis}. y 
Lat. [Long Acct. Uvs. 


N. 18° 54’ E.| 1921186} 50 ria 21/1242 301262 35'126° 42 


After this manner may the journal be continued 
from day to day. 

As we conceive it would be the means not only 
of exciting the seaman to attend more assiduously 
to the course and distance made goud by the ship, 
but might eventually lead to more accurate me~- 
thods of estimation, we would wish to see the ac- 
counts by dead reckoning and observation con- 
tinued separate during the voyage. 

The conjectural method of correcting the dead 


Lizard. 


W. long. by |W.variat.by 
Acct, | Gus. |Acct. | Obs. Bearing. {Divi | 


1834 


| 


3 pts|N. 33° 39’ E. 


reckoning, given in practical treatises, ought to 
be total'y rejected. 

*.* For this neat and comprehensive, though 
concise, treatise on navigation we are indebted 
to a very ingenious and experienced mathemati- 
cian, Mr. Adam G endenning, of the Naval Hospi- 
tal, Yarmouth, Norfolk. It may be considered as 
a specimen of a larger work, with which we hope 
he will soon be able tu present the public. 


NAU 

NavicaTion (Inland). See Cana. 

NAVIGATOR. s. (navigateur, French.) 
Sailor ; seaisan ;’ traveller by water (Brere.). 

NaviGcaror’s Istamps, acluster of is- 
lands in the S. Pacific ocean. The inha- 
bitants are a strong and handsome race; scarcely 
a man to be seen among them less than six 
feet high, and well proportioned,. The wo- 
men are delicately beautiful; their canoes, 
houses, &c. well constructed; and they are 
much more advanced in internal policy than 
any of the islands in this ocean. Lon. 169. 
OW. Lat. i4.19S. See Maouna. ; 

' NAU’LAGE. s. (naulum, Latin.) The 
freight of passengers ina ship. 

NAULUM, in antiquity, was money put 
into the mouth of a person deceased at Rome, 
to pay Charon the ferryman for his passage, and 
this piece was to be of the current coin of the 
emperor that then reigned, which gave people 
afterwards an opportunity to know when such 
an one died. 

NAUMACHIA, in antiquity, a show or 
spectacle among theancient Romans, represent- 
ingasea-fight. "These mock sea-fights are sup- 
posed to have originated at the time of the first 
Punic war, when the Romans first instructed 
their men in the knowledge of naval affairs. 
Afterwards they were intended to entertain the 
populace, as wellastoimprove theseamen. ‘hey 
were often, like other shows, exhibited at the 
expence of individuals, to increase their popu- 
larity. In these spectacles they sometimes 
strove to excel each other in swiitness; and 
sometimes engaged in a warlike manner. The 
naumachiez of Claudius indeed was a most 
savage diversion. ‘I'he combatants used to 
destroy each other to amuse a tyrant and a cruel 
-mob. As they passed before him they used 
this melancholy greeting, dve Imperator, mo- 
viturt te salutant. ‘The emperor replied, Avete 
vos. This they understood as an answer of 
kindness, and a grant of their lives; but they 
soon discovered that it proceeded from wanton 
cruelty, and barbarous insensibility. In the 
time of the emperor Domitian, such a vast 
number of vessels engaged as would have nearly 
formed two regular fleets for a real fight, and the 
channel of water was equal in magnitude toa 
natural river. 

NAUMBERG, a town ef Germany, in 
Lower Hesse, situate on the Eider, 1) miles 
W.S.W. of Cassel. 

NAUMBERG, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
‘Thuringia, capital of a bishopric, united to the 
house of Saxony, It has a small citadel, and 
the cathedral is remarkable for its fine altars, 
paintings, and subterranean chapels, Here are 
manufactures of stockings and turnery wares, 
and vineyards that yield an excellent red wine. 
Tt is seated on the Saale, 37 miles E.N.E. of 
Erfurt, and 60 W. of Dresden. Lon, 12.0 EF. 
Lat. 51.11 N. 

NAUPACTUS, or Naupactum,a city of 
Aa&tolia, at the mouth of the Evenus. 
word is derived from yaus, and anyyuus, because 
it was there that the Heraclide built the first 
ship, which carried them to Peloponnesus. 


of the Phaaceans. 


The: 


NA U 
NAUPLIUS, a son of Neptune and Amy- 


mone, king of Euboea. He was father to 
Palamedes, who was sacrificed to the resent- 
ment of Ulysses by the Greeks, during the 
Trojan war. The death of Palamedes irritated 
Nauplius. When the Greeks returned from 
the Trojan war, Nauplius saw them with 
pleasure distressed in a storm on the coasts of 
Kuboea, and to make:their disaster still more 
universal, he lighted fires om such places as 
were surrounded with the most dangerous 
rocks, that the fleet might be shipwrecked on 
the coast. This succeeded; but when he saw 
Ulysses and Diomedes escape, he threw him- 
self into the sea. According to some mytho- 
logists there were two persons of this name. 
Tie second was an Argonaut, remarkable for 
his knowledge of sea affairs and of astronomy. 

NAUSEA. (nausea, VAUSEDLs from VQUly 2 
ship; because it is a sensation similar to that 
which people experience upon sailing in a ship.) 
An inclination to vomit, without effecting it ; 
also a disgust of food, approaching to vomiting. 
It is an attendant on cardialgia, and a variety 
of other disorders, pregnancy, &c. occasioning 
an aversion for food, an increase of saliva, dis- 
gusted ideas at the sight of various objects, loss 
of appetite, debility, &c. sperete ey 
To NAU’SEATE. v. n. (from nauseo. Lat.) 
To grow squeamish ; to turn away with dis~ 
gust (Watts). 

ToNavu’sEATE.v.a. 1.To loathe; to reject 
with disgust (Pope). 2. 'Yo strike with dis- 
gust (Swift). 

NAU‘/SEOUS. a. (from nausea, Latin; nau- 
sée, French.) Loathsome; disgustful (Den.). 

NAU/SEOUSLY. ad (from nauseous.) 
Loathsomely; disgustfully (Dryden). 

NAU/SEOUSNESS. s. (from nauseous.) 
Loathsomeness; quality of raising disgust 
(Dryden). 

NAUSICA, a daughter of Alcinous, king 
She met Ulysses ship- 
wrecked on her father’s coasts, and it was to 
her humanity that he owed the kind reception 
he received from the king. ~ 

NAUTES, a Trojan soothsayer, who com- 
forted Aineas when his fleet had been burnt 
in Sicily. Hewas the progenitor of the Nauti 
at Rome, a family to whom the Palladium of 
Troy was afterwards entrusted, 

NAU/TIC. Nau’ricat. a. (nauticus, Lat.) 
Pertaining to sailors (Camden). 

NAUTILUS. Pearly nautilus. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order testacea. 
Animal, akind of sepia; shell univalve, di- 
vided into several departments communicating - 
with each other by an aperture. Thirty-one 
species, often confounded with the genus 
argonaita, or paper-nautilus, on account. of 
the similarity of the names. ‘They may be 
thus subdivided. 

A. Spiral, rounded, with contiguous whorls, 
coinprising fifteen species, of which nine 
are common to our own coasts, and found 

- chiefly on the Sandwich shore, or on 
Sheppy island, 
B. Spiral, rounded, with separated whorls. 


NjA,Ue 
Three species, found in the American and 
Indian oceans, 

C. Elongatedand straitish. Thirteen species, 

of which one is common to own country. 

The following are the chief: 

1. N. pompilius. Aperture of the shell 
heart-shaped; whorls obtuse, smooth. In- 
habits the Indian and African oceans; often 
very large, and finely variegated with brown 
flexuous streaks, spots or marks; within of a 
most beautiful pearly gloss. Of this shell the 
inhabitants of the east make drinking cups. 

2. N. spicula. Aperture of the shell orbi- 
cular ; whorl cylindrical. Inhabits the Ame- 
rican and Indiaa oceans; about an inch in dia- 
meter; whitish, within shining, like mother- 
of-pearl; orbicular, the whorls. gradually de- 
creasing, inwards, the first a little straight; 
siphon contiguous to the walls of the shells. 

3. N. belemnita, ‘Thunderstone. Shell 
equal, smooth, conic, acute; varying in size 
from half an inch to eight inches, a little trans- 
parent, and when burnt or rubbed, smelling 
like rasped horn. Found in a fossile state in 
most parts of Europe. It has received its 
English name from a notion that these shells 
are thunderbolts, and always appear after a 
storm. 

The great and striking character of the genus, 
at least so far as regards the shell, is the ex- 
traordinary character of the internal part; 
which is formed into thirty or forty separate 
chambers or divisions, each communicating 
with the rest by a small tubular hole near the 
centre. The opening or mouth of the shell 
therefore presents a large but shallow con- 
cavity, pierced with a central or nearly central 
hole; while beyond. it lie all the divisions ad- 
verted to. The body or chief part of the in- 
habiting animal fills up the front or great con- 
cavity, and that only: while from its extremity 

roceedsa slender tail or process passing through 
all the rest of the chambers; and it has been 
supposed by some that the animal possesses the 
power of filling up the chambers at pleasure, 
either with air or water, or of exhausting them 
of both, in order to make itself spécifically 
heavier or lighter, during its navigations;. for 
this animal is also supposed to have a power 
of sailing, though ina less perfect manner, than 
the argonaut or paper-nautilus. 

The animal is indistinctly allied (like that 
of the argonaut) to the sepia or cuttle-fish 
tribe ; having an oval body with the front or 
central part furnished with a parrot-shaped 
beak, and surrounded by tentacles or arms; 
but they differ from those of the sepia in being 
very short, extremely numerous, disposed in 
several concentric rows or circles, and not be- 
set with any visible suckers, From above the 
neck, or round the upper part of the head, rises 
a large concave flap or hood, beset on the in- 
side with numerous but smal! suckers, or con- 
cave tubercles. 
sion of this concave flap or hood the animal of 
the pearly nautilus is supposed to sail, See 


Nat. Hist. Pl. CKLILI, CXLIX. 


NAVY, the fleet or shipping of a prince or: 


By the elevation and expan- - 


NAV 

state. (See Marine.)—The management of 
the,. British navy, under the lord high admiral 

of Great Britain, is entrusted to principal of 
ficers and commissioners of the navy, who hold 

their places by patent. ‘The principal officers 

of the navy are four, viz. the treasurer, whose 

business it is .to receive money out of the ex» 

chequer, and to pay all the charges of the navy, 

by warrant from the principal officers: comp- 

troller, who attends and controls all payment 

of wages, is to know the rates of stores, to ex- 

amine and audit all accounts, &c.: surveyor, 
whois to know the states of all stores, and sea 

wants supplied; to estimate repairs, charge 

boatswains, &c. -with what stores they re- 

ceive, and at the end of each voyage to state 

and audit accounts: clerk of the acts, whose 

business it is to record all orders, contracts, 

bills, warrants, &c. 

The commissioners of the navy are five: the 
first executes that part of the comptroller’s 
duty which relates to the comptrolling the vic- 
tualler’s accounts; the second, another part of 
the said comptroller’s duty relating to the ac- 
count of the store-keepers of the. yard; the 
third has the direction of the navy at the port 
of Portsmouth; the fourth has the same at 
Chatham ; and the fifth at Plymouth. There 
are also other commissioners at large, the num- 
ber more or less according to the exigencies 
of public affairs ; and since the increase of the 
royal navy, these have several clerks under 
them, with salaries allowed by the king. 

_ The victualling of the royal navy hath for-= 
merly been undertaken by contract; but is now 
managed by commissioners, who hold their 
office at Somerset-House, in the Strand. The 
navy-office is where the whole business: con- 
cerning the navy is managed by the principal 
officers and commissioners. 

The royal navy of Great Britain is now ina 
very flourishing state, having been diligently 
kept up in late reigns, as the natural strength 
of the kingdom. When it is complete it is 
divided into three squadrons, distinguished by 
the colours of the flags carried by the respec- 
tive admirals belonging to the same, viz. red, 
white, and blue; the principal commander 
of which bears the title of admiral: and each 
has under him a vice-admiral and a rear- 
admiral, who are likewise flag-officers. 

‘In May 1808, the English navy was as fol- 
lows : 


r 


Ships of the line 


At home, and coming forward - 24. 
Channel fleet - - 10 
North sea, Baltic, and Flushing 14 | 
Coast of Spain and Gibraltar 11 
Portugal - - 9 
*Mediterranean - 19 
North America one 
West Indies - - 12 
Brazils, and sailed thither - 6 


East Indies, Cape, and convoys 
toSt. Helena ~~ - - @Q 
making, in the whole, 116 ships of the line, 
which, with 11 fifty-gun ships, constituted a 
naval force, then-actually afloat, superior to 


W A X 


that of the whole world beside. - But since that 
time there has been a considerable augmenta- 
tion, as will appear from the following state- 
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ment of the disposition of the British navy in 
August 1811. 


Downs - L me j 
North Sea and Baltic - - 
English Channel, coast of France | 1! 


Irish station - - ( 
Jersey, Guernsey, &c. mie 
Spain, Portugal, and Gibraltar 20 
Mediterranean and on passage a 23 
Coast of Africa - - 0 
Halifax and Newfoundland - J 
Leeward Islands - - 1 
Jamaica, and on passage =~ 1 
South America - - 1 
Cape of Good Hope, &c. - 1 
East [ndies‘and on passage - 5 
Total at sea -} 96 

In port and fitting - -~ | 20 
Guard ships At - - 5 
Hospital, prison ships, &c. = be 30 
_ Total in commission - | 15] 

In ordinary and repairing, Xc. 69 
Building - - - | 34 
| Totals - - = | 254 


NAY. ad. (na, Saxon, or ne aye.) 1. No; 
an adverb of negation (Denham). 2. Not 
only so, but more: he ts eighteen=nay, 
twenty-one (Ben Jonson). 3. Word of refusal 
(Acts). 


NA/YWORD, s. (nay and word.) 1. The 
saying ndy: notin use (Shkakspeare). 2. Pro- 


verbial reproach ; a by-word ‘Shakspeare). 3. 
A watchword: notin use (Shakspeare). 
NAXIA, or Naxos, an island of the Archi- 
pelago, 15 miles in length and 50 in circum- 
ference. It is the most fertile island in all 
the Archipelago, and its wine still maintains 
its former excellence. Beside this, its plains 
abound with orange, olive, lemon, cedar, citron, 
pees fig, and mulberry-trees, It is in- 
abited both by Greeks and Latins, and has a 
great many villages; but the whole island does 
not contain above 8000 inhabitants. The 


highest mountain is Zla, which signifies the - 


mountain of Jupiter: but there are no antiqui- 
ties, except some small remains of a temple of 
Bacchus. The female dress in this island has 
something ridiculous in its appearance. They 
fix two wings of black velvet behind to their 
shoulders; and wear a heavy stomacher or 
breast-piece of velvet, covered with embroidery 
and small pearls, If viewed behind it is dis- 
gusting to see round their loins what, for want 
of a better name, may be called.a circular shelf, 
calculated to support the ends of a kind of laced 
lappets hanging down from their shoulders, 
They paint, blacken their eye-brows and eye- 
lashes, and cover their faces with patches, made 
of a black shining tale which they find in the 
island. | 
Naxra, the capital of the isle of the same 
name, and one of the most beautiful places 
in the Archipelago. It has two archiepiscopal 
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sees, the one Greek and the other Latin. 
Here is no harbour, but the trade is considera- 
ble in barley, wine, oil, figs, cotton, silk, flax, 
cheese, salt, oxen, sheep, and mules. It stands 
on the S. side of the island, and is defended 
byacastle. Lon.25.32E.. Lat.37. 8 N. 

NAXKOW, a town of Denmark, capital 
of the isle cf Laland, with a harbour commo- 
dious for trade. It is encompassed by a wall, 
and 70 miles S.W. of Copenhagen. Lon. 11. 
3LE. Lat. 54yo2 N. 

NAYLER (James), a famous quaker, born 
in Yorkshire about 1616. He was asoldierin 
the parliament army; but being converted by 
‘George Fox, he commenced preacher, and be- 
came popular among the quakers. In1656 he 
was committed to prison in Exeter, and while 
there received:a letter from some of the friends, 
who applied to him the appellations of the 
prince of peace, and the only begotten son of 
God. After his release he went to Bristol, 
where the deluded fanatics ushered him in with 
the same ceremonies as Christ entered Jerusa- 
lem, singing before him, ‘‘ Holy is the Lord 
God of Hosts, hosanna in the highest1” For 
this Nayler was apprehended and sent to Lon- 
don, where he was ‘sentenced to stand in the 
pillory with a label expressing the nature of his 
offence, to have his tongue bored through 
with a hot iron, to be publicly whipped, and 
branded in the forehead with the letter B. Af- 
ter this he was confined about two years, and 
on his release in 1660 he set out for Yorkshire, 
but was robbed and left bound on the road, 
near King’s Rippon, in Huntingdonshire, and 
died a few days afterwards, 

NAYRES, the nobility of the Malabar 
coast. 


NAZARETH, a little city in the tribe of 


NA Z 

Zebulun, in Lower Galilee, to the west of 
Tabor, and to the east of Ptolemais. Euse- 
bius says it is fifteen miles from Legion to- 
wards the east. This city is much celebrated 
in the scriptures for having been the usual 
place of the residence of Jesus Christ for the 
first thirty-three years of his life, Luke il. 51. 
It was there our Saviour became incarnate, 
where he lived in obedience to Josephand Mary, 
and from whence he took the name of a Na- 
zarean. After he had begun to execute his 
mission, he preached there sometimes in the 
synagogue, id. iv. 16. But because his coun- 
trymen had no faith in him, and were offend- 
ed at the meanness of his original, he did not 
many miracles there, Matth. xi. 54. 58. nor 
would he dwell therein ; so he fixed his habi- 
tation at Capernaum for the latter part of his 
life, id. iv. 13. The city of Nazareth was 
situated upon an eminence; and on one side 
there was a precipice, from whence the Naza- 
reans one day had a design of throwing down 
our Saviour, because he upbraided them with 
their incredulity. Luke iv. 29. 

St. Epiphanius says, that in his time Naza- 
reth was only a village, and that to the reign 
of Constantine it was inhabited by Jews alone, 
exclusive of all Christians. Adamnanus, a 
writer of the seventh age, says, that in his time 
there were two great churches to be seen at 
Nazareth, one in the midst of the city, built 
upon two arches, in the place where our Sa- 
viour’s house had stood. Under the two arches 
now mentioned was a very fine fountain, 
which furnished water to the whole city, and 
from whence water was drawn also by the help 
of a pulley for the use of the church above. 
The second church of Nazareth was built in a 
place where the house stood wherein the angel 
Gabriel revealed to the virgin Mary the mys- 
tery of our Lord’s incarnatign ; and we are 
assured that the church of incarnation, which 
is supported by two arches, is still in being to 
this day. Mr. Maundrell tells us, that there 
is a convent built over what is said to be the 
place of annunciation ; for the chamber where 
she received the angel’s salutation was about 
500 years ago removed from Nazareth, and, 
according to the Roman legends, transported 
by angels to Loretto. 

NazaARETH, a town of Pennsylvania, in 


Northampton county, and a settlement of the. 


Moravians, 10 miles N. of Bethlehem, and 
63 N. by W. of Philadelphia. 

NAZARITE, or Nazarene, in the Old 
Testament, is used for a person distinguish- 
ed and separated from the rest by something 
extraordinary, either his sanctity, dignity, or 
vows. 

The word comes from the Hebrew nazar, 
to distinguish, separate ; in which it differs 
from Nazarean, an inhabitant of the country 


called Nazareth, which comes from 2x9 natzar, 


or netzer, to save, preserve. 

In the book of Numbers, chap. vi. we find 
the vow of a Nazarite described, i, e. the vow 
whereby a man or woman separated themselves 
to the Lord; and the conditions or effects 
thereof as to abstinence, &c. 


NEA 

Nazarites, NazaArENeEs, or NAzas 
REANS, were likewise a kind of sectaries im 
the church in the first ages thereof, 

St. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans were 
the same with the Jews in every thing relating 
to the doctrine and ceremonies of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament ; and only differed from them in this, 
that they added christianity to those; pro- 
fessing to believe that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah. 

There were two kinds of Nazareans; the 
one pure, who kept the law of Moses and 
christianity together, and who were not placed 
by the ancient Christians in the register of 
heretics, but first ranked in this class by Epi- 
phanius in the fourth century; the other, 
real Ebionites. - 

Ecclesiastical writers tell us, that St. Mat- 
thew preached the gospel to the Jews at Jeru- 
salem, and the rest of Palestine, in their own 
language; and that accordingly they had his 
gospel written in the Hebrew of that time. 
And St. Epiphanius adds, that this gospel was 
preserved entire among the Nazareans; only 
he doubts whether they might not have re- 
trenched the genealogy of Jesus Christ, which 
was not in the copy of the Ebionites. St. 
Jerom, who translated it out of Hebrew into 
Greek and Latin, says, a great many people 
took the Hebrew gospel, used by the Naza- 
reans and Ebionites, to be the original of St. 
Matthew. . 

NAZIANZEN. See Grecory (Nazi- 
anzen). | 

NE. ad. (Saxon.) Neither; and not (Spen.). 

NEAF. s: (neff, Islandic.) A fist. (Shaks- 
peare). 3 : : 

NEAGH (Lough), a lake of Ireland, 20 
miles long and 15 broad, lying in the counties 
of Armagh, Down, Antrim, Londonderry, 
and Tyrone. The river Bann flows through . 
this lake. 

NEAL (Daniel), an English divine and 
historian, was bora in Lendon in 1678, and 
educated first at Merchant-taylors’ school, and 
then at a dissenting academy kept by Mr. 
Rowe ; after which he went to Utrecht and 
Leyden. In 1706 he was chosen pastor of a 
congregation of independents in Aldersgate- 
street, which afterwards removed to Jewin- 
street. He wrote a history of New England, 
2 vols. 8vo.; a history of the Puritans, 4 vols. 
Svo. and some other works. He died in 1743. 
A new edition of his History of the Puritans 
has been published by Dr. Toulmin, in 5 vols. 
8vo. 

To NEAL. v. a. (oncelan, Saxon.) Totem- 
per bya gradual and regulated heat (Mowon). 

To Nea. v. n. To be tempered in fire 
(Bacon). 

NEALING OF GLASS. See Grass and 
ANNEALING. 

NEAP. (nepploo, Saxon; nefziz, peor.) 
Low ; decrescent. Used only of the tide. 

Neap, or Neep-Tipes, are those tides 
which happen when the moon is in the mid- 
dle of the second and fourth quarters. The 
neap-tides are Jow tides, in respect of their op- 
posites the spring-tides. As the highest of the 


NEA 
spring-tides is three days after the full or 
change, so the lowest of the neap is four days 
before the full or change. On which occasion 
the seamen say that it is deep neap, 

NEAPOLIS, a city of Campania, anciently 
called Parthenope, and now known by the 
name of Naples. Augustus called it Neapolis. 
This name was common also to eleven other 
towns in Asia and Europe. 

NEAR. prep. (nen, Saxon.) At no great 
distance from ; close jo ; nigh (Dryden). 

Near. ad. 1. Almost (Drayton). 2. At 
hand ; not far off (Dryden). 3. Within alit- 
tle (Bacon). 

Near. a. 1. Not distant (Genesis). 2. 
Advanced toward the end of an enterprise or 
disquisition (Hooker). 3. Direct; straight 
(Milton). 4. Close; not rambling (Dryden), 
5. Closely related (Leviticus). 6. Intimate; 
familiar ; admitted to confidence (Shakspearé), 
7. Touching; pressing; affecting ; dear 
(Shakspeare). 8. Parsimonious; inclining to 
eovetousness, 

NEAR-HAND. Closely (Bacon). 

NEAR-SIDE of a horse: his left side, or 
that on which the rider mounts. The horse’s 
' right is in like manner called his off-side. 

NEARCHUS, an officer of Alexander, 
who was ordered to sail upon the Indian ocean 
with Onesicritus, and to examine it. He 
wrote an account of this voyage, and of the 
king’s life ; but his veracity ie been called in 
question by Arrian. After the king’s death he 
was appointed over Lycia and Pamphylia. 

NEA/RLY. ad. (from near.) 1. At no 
great distance (Atterbury). 2. Closely; press- 
ingly (Swift). 3. In anigegardly manner. 

NE‘ARNESS. s. (from near.) 1. Close- 
ness ; not remoteness (Duppa). 2. Alliance 
of blood or affection (Bacon). 3. Tendency 
to avarice (Bacon). 7 
_ NEAT. s. (neaz, nycen, Saxon.) 1. Black- 

eattle; oxen (May). 2. A cow or ox (Tusser), 
Neat. a. (net, French.) 1. Elegant, but 
without dignity (Pope). 2. Cleanly (Milton). 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unmingled (Chap- 
man). 

NEATH, a corporate town of Wales, in 
Glamorganshire, with a market on Saturday ; 
situate on the river Neath, near the Bristol 
channel. In the neighbourhood are iron 
forges, smelting works for copper, and coal 
Mines ; and on the other side af the river are 
the extensive remains of an abbey. A great 
quantity of coal is exported hence in small ves- 
sels. It is 27 miles S.W. of Brecknock, and 
198 W. of London. 

Neata,a river of Wales, which rises in 
Brecknockshire, and rans through Glamor- 
ganshire, by the town of Neath, in the Bristol 
channel. 

NE’ATHERD. s. (nea%yp>, Saxon.) A 
gow-keeper ; one who has the care of black- 
gattle (Dryden). 

NE’ATLY. ad. (from neat). 1. Elegantly, 


but without dignity; sprucely CShakspeare), 


-2. Cleanlily. 
YOL, VIIE. 


~ NEB 
NE’ATNESS. s. (from neaé.) 1. Spruee- 


ness ; elegance without dignity. 2. Cleanii- 
ness, 

NEB, s. (nebbe, Saxon.) 1. Nose; beak; 
mouth (Shakspeare). 2. (In Scotland.) The 
bill of a bird. wy 

NEBEL, or Nezwet Nassor. (Hebrew. ) 
The name given by the ancient Jews to their 
ten-stringed harp, as that of which David 
speaks in the Psalms. 

NEBO (ane. geog.), a very high mountain, 
a part of the mountains Abarim, and their 
highest top, whither Moses was ordered to as- 
cend to take a view of the land of Canaan, and 
there die. Situated in the land of Moab, over- 
against Jericho: with a cognominal town at its 
foot (Isaiah) belonging to the Rubenites, 
which afterwards returned to the Moabites; 
in Jerom’s time desolate: eight miles to the 
south of Heshbon. 

NEBULA, in astronomy. There are spots 
in the heavens called nebulz, some of which 
consist of clusters of telescopic stars, others 
appear as luminous: spots of different forms. 
The most considerable is one.in the midway 
between the two stars on the blade of Orion’s 
sword, marked 9 by Bayer, discovered in the 
year 1656 by Huygen’s; it contains only 
seven stars, and the other part is a bright spot 
upon a dark ground, and appears like an open- 
ing into brighter regions beyond. 

r. Halley and others have discovered ne- 
bulz in different parts of the heavens. In the 


Connoissance des Temps, for 1783 and 1784, 


there is a catalogue of 103 nebulz, observed 
by Messier and Mechain. But to Dr. Herschel 
we are indebted for catalogues of 2000 nebula, 
and clusters of stars, which he himself has dis= 
covered. Some of them form a round compact 
system,. others are, more irregular, of various 
forms, and some are long and narrow. The 
globular systems of stars appear thicker in the 
middle than they would do if the stars were 
all at equal distances from each other ; they 
are, therefore, condensed toward the centre. 
That stars should be thus accidentally dis- 
posed is too improbable a supposition to be ad~ 


‘mitted ; he supposes, therefore, that they are 


brought together by their mutual attractions, 
and-that the gradual condensation towards the 
centre is a proof of a central power of such a 
kind. He observes, also, that there are some 
additional circumstances in the appearance of 
extended clusters and nebula, that very much 
favour the idea of a power lodged in the 
brightest part. For although the form of them 
be not globular, it is plain that there is a ten- 
dency to sphericity. As the stars in the same 
nebulze must be very nearly all at the same re- _ 
lative distances from us, and they appear nearly 
of the same size, their real magnitudes must 
be nearly equal.. Granting, therefore, that 
these nebulz and clusters of stars are formed 
by mutual attraction, Dr. Herschel concludes, 


that we may judge of their relative age by the .. 


disposition of their component parts, those ber, 


ing the oldest which are most here He- 


NEB. 


supposes, and indeed offers powerful argu- 


ments to prove, that the milky way is the ne-_ 


bule of which our sun is one of its component 
arts. . 

Dr. Herschel has also discovered other phe 
nomena in the heavens, which he calls nebu- 
lous stars; that is, stars surrounded with a 
faint luminous atmosphere of large extent. 
Those which have been thus styled by other 
astronomers, he says, ought not to have been so 
called, for on examination they have proved to 
be either mere clusters of stars plainly to be 
distinguished by his large telescopes, or such 
nebulous appearances as might be’oecasioned 
by a multitude of stars at a vast distance. The 
milky way consists entirely of stars; and he 
says, ‘‘I have been led on by degrees from the 
most evident congeries of stars to other 
groups in which the lucid points were smaller, 
but still very plainly to be seen; and from 
them to such wherein they could but barely be 
‘ suspected, until I arrived at last to spots in 
which no trace of a star was to be discerned. 
But then the gradation to these latter were by 
such connected steps as left no room for doubt, 
but that all these phenomena were equally oc- 
casioned by stars variously dispersed in the im- 
mense expanse of the universe.” 

In the same paper is given an account of 
some nebulous stars, one of which is thus de- 
scribed: ** Nov. 13, 1790. A most singular 
phenomenon! A star of the eighth magnitude, 
with a faint luminous atmosphere of a circu- 
lar form, and of about three in diameter. ‘The 
star is perfectly in the centre, and the atmo- 
sphere is sodiluted, faint, and equal throughout, 
that there can be no surmise of its consisting 
of stars, nor can there be a doubt of the evident 
eonnection between the atmosphere and the 
star. Another star, not much less in bright- 
ness, and in the same field of view with the 
above, was perfectly free from any such ap- 
pearance.” Hence, Dr. Herschel draws. the 
following consequences: granting the connec- 
tion between the star and the surrounding ne- 
bulosity, if it consist of stars very remote, 
which gives the nebulous appearance, the cen- 
tral star, which is visible, must be immensely 
greater than the rest; or if the central star be 
no bigger than common, how extremely small 
and compressed must be those other luminous 
points which occasion the nebulosity. As, by 
the former supposition, the luminous central 
point must far exceed the standard of what we 
eall a star ; so in the latter, the shining matter 
about the centre will be too small to come 


under the same denomination ; we, therefore, 


either have a central body which is not a star, 
or a star which is involved in a shining fluid, 
ef a nature totally unknown tous. This last 
opinion Dr. Herschel adopts. 
Light reflected from the star could not be 
seen at this distance. Besides, the outward 
arts are nearly as bright as those near the star. 
Saardasars a cluster of stars will not so com- 
letely account for the mildness or soft tint of 
the light of these nebulz, as a self luminous 


fluid. ‘* What a field of novelty,” says Dr. Hers- 


NEC 


chel, * is hére opened to our conceptions! A 


‘shining fluid, of a brightness sufficient to 


reach us from the regions of a star of the 8th, 
gth, 10th, 11th, 12th, magnitude; and of 
an extent so considerable as to take up 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 minutes in diameter.” He conjectures 
that this shining fluid may be composed of the 
light perpetually emitted from millions of stars. 
See Philos. Trans. vol. Ixxxi. p. 1. on nebu- 
lous stars, properly so called. 

NEBULY, or Nesu er, in heraldry, is 
when a coat is charged with several little 
figures, in form of words running with one 
another, or when the outline of a bordure, 
ordinary, &c. is indented or waved. 

NE’BULOUS. a. (nebulosus, Latin.) Mis- 
ty; cloudy. 

NE’CESSARIES, s. (from necessary.) 
fait not only convenient but needful (Ham- 
mon 

NE/CESSARILY. ad. (from necessary.): 
1. Indispensably (Hooker). 2. By inevitable 
consequence (Hooker). 3. By fate; not 
freely (Southey). : 

NE/CESSARINESS. s. (from necessary.) 
The state of being necessary. : 

NE/CESSARY. a. (necessarius, Latin.) 1. 
Needful ; indispensably requisite (Tillot.). 2. 
Not free; fatal; impelled by fate (Shaks- 
peare). 3. Conclusive; decisive by inevitable. 
consequence (Tillotson). 

NECEssARY POLYGAMY. [In botany, 
polygamia necessaria. The name of the fourth 
order in the class syngenesia; wherein the 
hermaphrodite florets of che disk, for want of 
astigma, are barren; but the female florets of 
the ray, being impregnated by the polien frora 
the others, bear perfect seed, 

To NECESSITATE. v. a. (from necesstlas, 
Lat.) To make necessary; not to leave free; 
to exempt from chotce (Duppa). . 

NECESSITA/TION. s. (from necessitate.) 
The act of making necessary ; fatal compul- 
sion (Bramhall). 

NEC’ESSITED. a. (from necessity). In a 
state of want: not used (Shakspeare). : 

NECE'SSITOUS. a. (from necessity.) 
Pressed with poverty (Clarendon). . 

NECE’SSITOUSNESS.  s. (from neces- 
sitous.) Poverty; want; need (Burnet),  _ 

NECE'SSITUDE. s. (necessitudo, Latin, }. 
1, Want; need (Hale). 2. Friendship. 

NECESSITY. s. (necessitas, Latin.) 1. 
Cogency ; compulsion ; fatality (Milton). 2: 
State of being necessary ; indispensableness 
(Shakspeare). 3. Wants; need; poverty » 
(Clarendon). 4. Things necessary for human 
life (Shakspeare). 5. Cogency of argument ; 
inevitable consequence (faleigh). 6. Vio 
lence ; compulsion (Chapman). 

NEcEsstTy, in mythology, a power supe- 
rior to all other powers, and equally irresistible 
by gods and by men. Herodotus, as he is 

uoted by Cudworth, mentions an oracle which . 
deedaees that God himself could not shun his 
destined fate. And’ among the fragments of 
Philemon collected by Le Clerc is the follow= 
ing sentence :, | 


4 


- rians allow no other liberty to man that is not 


MECC 85-32 7%: | 


“Wovdor Bucvrawy topev, o Bacirsc Oewv, & Ge09 
Wraynns. 

_** We are subject to kings, kings to the gods, 
and God to necessity.” Hare it is, that, in 
the Iliad, we find Jove himself, the sire of 
gods and men, regretting that he was restrain- 
ed by Necessity from rescuing his favourite son 
from the sword of Patroclus. Nay, to sucha 
height was this impiety carried in the earliest 
ages of Greece, that we find Hesiod and Homer 
teaching that the gods themselves were gene- 
rated by Necessity, of Night and Chaos. 

This power, though always represented as 
blind and unintelligent, was however worship- 
ped as a goddess, bearing in her hand large 
iron-nails, wedges, anchors, and melted lead, 
as emblems of the inflexible severity of her 
mature. In the city of Corinth she had a tem- 


ple, in which the goddess Violence likewise 


resided, and into which no person was ever 
permitted to enter but the priest who officiated 
in sacris. ; 
Necesstry (Metaphysical or philosop hie- 
al,) is a term that has been much used by mo- 
dern writers ; and which some have defined to 
be, that by which a thing cannot but be, or 


_whereby it cannot be otherwise. But a much 


approved author on this subject objects against 
this definition, and observes, that philosophical 
necessity is really nothing else than the full 
and fixed connection between the things signi- 
fied by the subject and predicate of a propo- 
‘sition, which affirms something to be true; 
so that it is in no respect different from their 
certainty. When there is such a connection, 
‘then the thing affirmed in the proposition is 
necessary in a philosophical sense; whether 
any Opposition or contrary effort be supposed 
er supposable in the case or no. When the 
subject and predicate of the proposition, which 
affirms the existence of any thing, either sub- 
gtance, quality, act, or circumstance, have a 
full and certain connection, then the existence 
of that thing is said to be necessary in a meta- 
physical sense, a 

Those that are commonly called Necessa- 


restrained by this kind of necessity: and when 
they consider intelligent beings as the subjects 
-of it, some of them distinguish it,into moral 
and natural necessity. Moral necessity is used 
in a variety of senses: sometimes for a neces- 


sity of moral obligation ; and often for great 


obligation in point of interest: sometimes by 
moral necessity is meant that apparent connec- 
tion of things, which is the ground of moral 
evidence; and so it is distinguished from abso- 
Jute necessity, or that sure connection of things 
that is a foundation for infallible certainty : 
and sometimes by moral necessity is meant that 
necessity of connection and consequence 
which arises from such moral causes, as the 
strength of inclination or motives, and the 
connection, subsisting in many cases, between 
these and certain volitions and actions, By 
natural necessity, as applied to men, they un- 
derstand such necessity as men are under, 


_ through the force of natural causes; in ,contra- 


sistinction to those that are called meral causes, 


such as habits and dispositions of the heart, 
‘and moral inducements and motives. 

Mr. Hobbes, who is said to have been the 
first who understood and maintained the pros 
per doctrine of philosophical necessity, gives 
the following account of it in his Leviathan, 
p- 108. Liberty and necessity are consistent : 
as in the water, that hath not the liberty, but 
a necessity of descending in the channel; so 
likewise in the actions which men voluntarily 
do, which, because they proceed from their 
will, proceed from liberty; and yet, because 
every act of man’s will, and every desire and 
inclination, proceedeth from some cause, and 
that from another cause, in a continual chain 
(whose first link is in the hand of God, the 
first of all causes), :proceed from necessity: so 
that to him whe could see the connection of 
those causes, the necessity of all men’s voluns 
tary actions would appear manifest: and, 
therefore, God, that seeth and disposeth all 
things, seeth also that the liberty of man, in 
doing what he will, is accompanied with the 
necessity of doing that which God will, and 
no more or less: for though men may do many 
things which God does not command, nor is, 
therefore, the author of them, yet they can 
have no passion, will, or appetite to any thing, 
of which appetite God’s will is not the cause: 
and did not his will assume the necessity of » 
man’s will, and consequently of all that on 
man’s will dependeth, the liberty of men 
would be a contradiction and impediment to 
the omnipotence and liberty of God. 

Mr. Collins, one of the most admired wri- 
ters on the subject of necessity, has staied the 
question concerning human liberty in the fol- 
lowing manner: Man, he-says, is a necessary 
agent, if all his actions are so determined by 
the causes preceding each action, that not one 
past action could possibly not have come to 
pass, or have been otherwise than it hath beens 
nor one future action can possibly not come to 
pass, or be otherwise than it shall.be. But. 
he is a free agent, if he is able, at any time, 
under the circumstances and causes he then is, 
to do different things; or, in other words, if 
he is not unavoidably determined, in every 
point of time, by the circumstances he is in, 
and causes he is under, to do that one thing he 
does, and not possibly to do any other. Ac~ 
cording to this state of the question, he under 
takes to prove that man is a necessary agent ; 
and that there neither is nor can be such thing 
as liberty. 1. He appeals to experience ; al~ 
leging, that, though the vulgar urge this in 
proof of liberty, it is nota proof of it: that 
many celebrated philosophers and theologers, 
both ancient and modern, have given defini-, 
tions of liberty that are consistent with fate or 
necessity: that some great patrons of liberty — 
do, by their concessions in this matter, destro: 
all arguments from experience: that all the 
actions of men may be ranked under the four 
heads of perception, judging, willing, and dos 
ing as we will; and that experience does no 
prove any of these to be free; and that experi 
ence not only does not prove liberty, but, on 
the contrary, men may see by Spey that 


we 
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they are necessary agents. It is, says he, mat- 


ter of experience, that man is ever determined . 


in his willing; we experience perfect neces- 
sity; and they, who thiuk liberty a matter of 
experience, yet allow that the will follows the 
judgment of the understanding, and that, when 
two objects are presented to a man’s choice, 
one whereof appears better than the other, he 
cannot choose the worst. 2. Man is a neces- 
sary agent, because all his actions have a be- 
ginning; for whatever has a beginning must 
have a cause, and every cause 1s a necessary 
cause: and if any action whatsoever can be 
done without a cause, then effects and causes 
have no necessary relation ; and, consequently, 
we should not be necessarily determined in any 
case at all. 3. Liberty would not be a per- 
fection, but an imperfection ; whereas, on the 
contrary, necessity is an advantage and a per- 
fection. 4. Liberiy is inconsistent with the 
divine prescience; for if God foreknows the 
existence of any thing, as it depends on its own 
causes, that existence is no less necessary than 
if it were the eflect of his decree: for it no 
less implies a contradiction, that causes should 
not produce their effects, than that an event 
shouid not come to pass which is decreed by 
God. 

This argument for necessity has been urged 
‘by a variety of writers; and the advocates for 
liberty have felt its force, and endeavoured to 
obviate it. Some have actually given up the 
divine prescience: some have allowed the 
seeming contradiction implied in the fore- 
knowledge of a contingent event, and have 
acknowledged themselves incapable of re- 
moving it: others have endeavoured to re- 
concile the foreknowledge of God and the 
diberty of man, by alleging, that there is a 
great difference between God’s foreknowledge 
and his decrees, with regard to the necessity of 
future events ; for God’s prescience has no in- 
fluence at all on our actions: his infallible 
judgment, concerning contingent truths, does 
no more alter the nature of the things, and 
cause them to be necessary, than our judging 
right, at any time, concerning a contingent 
truth, makes it cease to be contingent; or, 
than our sense of a present truth is any cause 
of its being true or present. 

In the argument, says Dr. Clarke, drawn 
against liberty from the divine prescience, it 
must not first be supposed that things are in 
their own nature necessary ; but from the di- 
vine prescience or power of judging infallibly 
(which power is as much more extensive and 
infallible than in man, as the divine nature 
and understanding are superior to ours) con- 
cerning free events, it must be proved, that 
‘things otherwise supposed free, will, therefore, 
unavoidably become necessary ; which can no 
more be proved, than it can be proved that an 
action, supposed at this present time to be free, 
is yet (contrary to the supposition) at the same 
time necessary; because, in all past time, 
whether foreknown or not foreknown, it could 
not, upon that very supposition of its being 
now freely done, but be future. 


In another place he acknowledges, ‘that 
though it is impossible for us to explain dis- 
tinctly the manner how God can foresee future 
events without a chain of necessary causes, 

et we may form some general notion of it. 
or asa man who has no influence over an- 
other person’s actions, and yet often perceives 


beforehand what that other will do; and a 


wiser and more experienced man will still, 


‘with greater probability, foresee what another, 


whose disposition he is perfectly acquainted 
with, will in certain circumstances do; and 
an angel, with still much less degree of error, 
may have a farther prospect into men’s future 
actions: so it is very reasonable to apprehend 
that God, without influencing men’s wills b 

his power, yet by his foresight cannot but have. 
as much more certain a knowledge of future 
free events than either men or angels can pos- 


‘sibly have, as the perfection of his nature is 


greater than that of theirs. The certainty of 
foreknowledge, says this excellent writer, does 
not cause the certainty of things, but is itself 
founded on the reality of their existence; nor 
does it imply any other certainty than such as 
would be equally in things, though there was 
no foreknowledge; nor again dees this certain- 
ty of event, in any sort, imply necessity. To 
the same purpose Origen has long ago ob- 
served, that prescience is not the cause of 
things future, but their being future is the 
cause of God’s prescience that they will be. 

It cannot reasonably be disputed that there 
is an essefitial difference between the foreknow- 
ledge and permission of events, and the preor- 
dination and production of them; and the 
scheme of necessity seems directly to charge 
God with being the efficient cause or author of 
those vices and-evils, which arise from cireum- 
stances and connexions of his previous and ab- 
solute appointment. Indeed, many of the ad- 
yocates of this scheme will not admit the con- 
sequence that seems to be fairly deducible from 
their opinion: however, Dr. Priestley very can- 
didly allows it, 

Another argument in favour of necessity has 
been deduced from the nature of morality: for 
if a man was not a necessary agent, determined 
by pleasure and pain, he would have no notion 
of morality, or motive to practise it; and if he 
were indifferent to pleasure and pain, he would 
have no rule to go by, and might never judge, 
will, and practise right. Every act of the will, 
it is said, is excited by some motive, which 
motive is the cause of that act: and if volitions 
are properly the effects of motives, then they 
are necessarily connected-with their motives ; 
whence it is inferred, that volition is necessary, 
and doth not proceed from any self-determin- 
ing power in the will. This argument has 
been illustrated and urged in all its force by 
many modern writers, from M. Leibnitz to 
Dr. Priestley,.the last and most zealous advo- 
cate for necessity: and it has often been an- - 
swered by Dr. Clarke and others, who have 
strenuously maintained that liberty is perfectly 
consistent with men’s acting from a regard tor 
MOtLVGSe 
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. Supposing, says Dr. Price, a power of self- 
determination to exist, it is by no means neces- 
gary that it shoul:| be exerted without a regard 
to any end or rule; on the contrary, it can 
never be exerted without some view or design. 
Whoever acts means to do somewhat. The 
power of determining ourselves, by the very 
nature of it, wants an end or rule to guide it; 
and no probability or certainty of its being ex- 
erted agreeably toa rule can have the least ten- 
dency to infringe or diminish it. All that 
Mould be avoided here is the intolerable absur- 
dity of making our reasons and ends in acting 
the physical causes or efficients of action, This 
is the same with ascribing the action of walk- 
ing not to the feet, or the power which moves 
the feet, but to the eye, which only sees the 
way. ‘The perception of a reason for acting, 
or the judgment of the understanding, is no 
more than seeing the way ; it is the eye of the 
~ mind which informs and directs ; and what- 
ever certainty there may be that a particular 
determination will follow, such determination 
will be the self-determination of the mind; 
and not any change of its state stamped upon 
it, over which it has no power, and in receiv- 
ing which, instead of being an agent, it is 
merely a passive subject of agency. Although 
the views and ideas of beings may be the occa- 
sions of their acting; yet it is a contradiction 
to make them the mechanical efficients of their 
actions : so necessary and important is the dis- 
tinction insisted upon by Dr. Clarke, between 
the operation of physical causes and the influ- 
ence of moral! reasons. 

The celebrated Mr. Dawson of Sedbergh 
published, in the year 1781, a. pamphlet en- 
titled <* The Doctrine of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity briefly invalidated :” the mode of argu- 
ment adopted in this publication may be under- 
stood from the following concise view of it. 

Mr. Dawson, observing that in all sciences 
some principles must be taken for granted, else 
_ nothing can be proved, premises these three 

axioms. 

ist. If we make a false supposition, and 
reason justly from it, a contradiction or absur- 
dity will be contained in the conclusion. 

2d. It must likewise be taken for granted 
(as it does not admit of proof), that every action, 
or exertion, voluntarily made, is with a design, 
or in hopes of obtaining some end. ‘For it is 
evident, that where there is a full conviction of 
the impossibility of this, no rational being will 
make any attempt or exertion at all. 

3d. All practical principles must either be 
founded in truth, or believed to be 90 for the 
moment that they operate. 

These axioms being admitted, this author 
first supposes the doctrine of necessity to be 
true, and that its truth is discovered to us in 
‘sucha manner, and is so strongly impressed upon 
our minds, as to become a practical principle ; 
then upon this supposition he concludes, by 
the second axiom, that motives of all kinds 
must cease to operate. - 

To illustrate this, he takes an event in which 
We are all equally concerned, viz. the time and 
eircumstances of our death. Supposing, there- 
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fore, that at or before our entrance into this 
world the time of our leaving it was fixed, and: 
that we actually believed it to be so, no circum-. 
stance throughout life, no possible situation 

in which we could be placed, would operate as» 
a motive, so as to make us use even theslichtest. 
endeavour either to lengthen out or shorten the 

period of our existence. This must be allowed, 

upon the supposition under consideration ; and 

if this be the case, with regard to so momentous 

an event, it will certainly hold true of any. 
other. Hence, he observes, this conclusion 

may be fairly drawn,—that where the doctrine. 
of necessity is firmly believed, and made use of: 
as a practical principle, motives cease to ope- 

rate. But upon the certain and infallible ope-. 
ration of motives the whole scheme of ne-) 
cessity is founded: this doctrine, therefore, 

taken in this light, is destructive of itself. 

In the next place he supposes the doctrine: 
of necessity to be true, but that it does not (as 
we find is really the ease) operate as a practical 
principle, and then proceeds to examine the 
consequence. sin Va : 

A practical principle, he observes, for: the 
instant that it operates, must be seen or felt to 
be speculatively true, else it could not answer 
the end intended. For, a full conviction of its 
being false, at the very time it ought to in+ 
fluence our conduct, would certainly destroy 
its effect. This cannot be denied. Examples 
in real life might be found in abundance to ils 
lustrate this supposition. We daily see errors 
in opinion (or of prejudice) made the founda- 
tion of our practice, which, when our minds 
are better informed, cease to operate, and give 
place to the opposite truths ; or, in other words, 
the moment that the error of any practical 
principle is discovered, and in such a manner 
as to present itself to us upon every occasion, it 
will cease to operate, and the opposite truth 
will instantly take possession, as it were, and 
influence our conduct accordingly. He sup- 
poses, likewise, that in a future state our facul- 
ties will be enlarged, our understandings en- 
lightened, and our apprehensions quickened in 
such a degree, that the truths which we now 
attain to with difficulty and much study will 
then appear as axioms, or be classed among the 
first principles of our knowledge, and hence 
serve as a basis for making farther discoveries 
by reason. If therefore, as was before sup- 
posed, philosophical necessity be a truth, and 
likewise discoverable by human reason; in 
some future period of our existence, liberty, as 
opposed to this truth, must cease to operate as 
a practical principle, and give place to ideas of 
necessity, which, like all intuitive truths, wil] - 
ever be present to the mind, and consequently, 
as has been proved before, reduce us to a state 
entirely torpid. Oh 

Here then is discovered a barrier or limit, 
to which human nature in its progress.in know- 
ledge can never arrive; and. which the subtile 
metaphysician, by standing on tiptoe, has al- 
ready gota sight of, Must we then, as Mr. Ds 
observes, in a future state be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of petitioning the Deity: to 
darken our understandings, and blunt our pe- 
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netration, in order that we may enjoy the 
greater happiness ? “Common sense revolts from 
such an idea. 

NECHO, king of Egypt, began his reign 
690 B. C. and was killed eight years after by 
Sabacon, king of Ethiopia. Psammeticus his. 
son succeeded him, and was the father, as He- 
yodotus informs us, of Necho II, who reigned 
in the 616 B. C. This Necho IL. is celebrated 
in history for attempting, though in vain, to 
cut a canal from the Nile to the Arabian gulf, 
He carried his arms as far as the Euphrates, and 
conquered the city of Carchemish. This prince 
is not only known in scripture under the name 
of Necho, but also in profane history. He no 
sooner succeeded to the crown than he raised 
great land armies, and fitted out vast fleets, as 
well upon the Mediterranean as upon the Red 
sea: he gave battle to the Syrians near the 
city of Migdol ; routed them, and made himself 
master of the city of Cadytis, ‘The learned, 
however, are not agreed about this city of Ca- 
dytis. Some will have it to be Cades in Arabia 
Petra, others Jerusalem ; and others say it is 
the city of Cedes, or Kedesh, in Galilee, in the 
tribe of Naphtali. The scriptures acquaint us 
with the whole expedition of Necho in ail its 
particulars; 2 Kings xxiii. 29, &c. and 2 Chr, 
%KXxv, 20, 21. &e. 

NECK. s. (nneca, Saxon; neck, Dutch). 
1. The part between the head and body (4d- 
dion). 2. A long narrow part (Bacon). 3. 
On the neck; immediately after (Shakspeare), 
4, To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
any thing being done ; or, todo more than half, 

Neck. (collum.) In anatomy, ‘The parts 
_ which form the neck are divided into external 
and internal. The external parts are the com- 
mion integuments, several muscles, eight pair 
of cervical nerves, the eighth pair of nerves of 
the cerebrum, and the great intercostal nerve, 
the two carotid arteries, the two external ju- 
gular veins, and the two internal, the glands of 
the neck, viz. the jugular, submaxillary, cer- 
vical, and thyroid.. The internal parts are the 
fauces, pharynx, oesophagus, larynx, and tra- 
thea. The bones of the neck are the seven 
cervical vertebra. 

Neck. (collum). In botany, the upper 
part of the tube in a corol of one petal. 

Neck, in music, that part of a_ violin, 
guitar, &e. which extends from the head to 
the body, and on which the finger-board is 
fixed. 

Neck (John Van), a Dutch painter, born 
at Naarden in 1635. He excelled in designing 
naked figures ; but his capital performance is a 
picture representing Simeon with Christ in his 
arms, in a church at Amsterdam. He died 
in 1714, | 

NECKARS-GEMUND, a town of Ger- 
many, in the palatinate of the Rhine, seated on 
the Fries 42 miles N, of Stutgard. Lon. 
9.55 EF. Lat. 49. 26 N. . 

Necxars-Utm, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, seated on the Neckar. 
It belongs to the grand-master of the Teu- 
tonicorder. Lon, 9.5 E, Lat. 49. 52 N, 
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NE’CKBEEF.. s. (neck and beef) | The 
coarse flesh of the neck of cattle (Swift). 

NE'CKCLOTH. s. (neck and cloth.) That 
which men wear on their neck (Gay). ; 

NECKERA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order musct. Capsule oblong 5 
fringe double; outer of sixteen acute teeth 5 
inner of sixteen filiform teeth, distinct, alters 
nating with the outer ones; flowers. lateral. 
Fourteen species; of which five are indigenous 
to our Own country. 

NE'CKERCHIE-F. Ne’cxaresr. s. A 
gorget 3 handkerchief for a woman’s neck. 

NECKLACE. s. (neck and lace.) An ornas 
mental string of beads or precious stones, 
worn by women oa their neck (Arbuthnot). 

NE/CKWEED. s. (neck and weed.) Hemp : 
in ridicule. 

NECROLOGY. (necrologium, formed of 
vexpos, ead, and royo;, discourse or remunera- 
tion). A book anciently kept in churches and 
monasteries ; wherein were registered the be« 
nefactors to the same, the time of their deaths, 
and the days of their commemoration ; as 
also the deaths of the priors, abbots, religious, 
canons, &c. 

This was otherwise called calendar and 
obituary... ) 

NE'CROMANCER. 5. (vexjog and avis.) 
One who by charms can converse with the 
ghosts of the dead; a conjurer (Swifh). 

NECROMANCY. (necrologium, form~ 
ed from VEXpOS, dead, and MOVTELO, inchant- 
ment or divination.) The art or act of 
communicating with devils, and doing sur 
prising feats by their assistance ; partiealarly 
of calling up the dead, and extorting an- 
swers from: them. See Magic, Divinas 
TION, &c, 

NECROPOLIS, asuburb of Alexandria in 
Egypt. Itsignifies ‘*the City of the Dead ;* 
wherein there were temples, gardens, and 
superb mausoleums. Here Cleopatra is said 
to have applied the aspic to her breast, ta 
prevent being led in triumph by Augustus, 
who endeavoured to save her. 

NECROSIS. (necrosis, vexpwsss, front vexpows 
to destroy). The dry gangrene... A species of 
mortification, in which the parts become dry, 
insensible, and black, without any previous ins 
flam mation. 1 

NECTANEBUS. and Necranasis, «a 
king of Egypt, who defended his couniry against 
the Persians, and was succeeded by Tachos, 
B. C. 363. His grandson, of the same name, 
made an alliance with Agesilaus, king of Sparta, 
and with his assistance he quelled a rebellion 
of his subjects. Sometime afterward he was 
joined by the Sidonians, Phoenicians, and in- 
habitants of Cyprus, who had revolted from 
the king of Persia. This powerful confedes 
racy was soon attacked by Darius, the king of . 
Persia, who marched at the head of his troops. 
Nectanebus, to defend his frontiers, levied 
20,000 mercenary soldiers in Greece, the same 
number in Libya, and 60,000. were furnished 
in Egypt. This numerous body was not equal 
to the Persiag forces, and Nectanebus, defeated 
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“na battle, fled into Aithiopia, B. C. 350. 
Egypt became from that time tributary, to the 
king of Persia. | 

NECTAR, among ancient poets, the drink 
of the fabulous deities of the heathens; in con- 
tradistinction from their solid food, which was 
called ambrosia. 

NE’CTARED. a. (from nectar.) Tinged 
with nectar ; mingled with nectar (Milton). 

NECTA’REOUS. a. (nectareus, Latin.) 
Resembling nectar ; sweet as nectar (Pope). 

NECTARINE. a. (from nectar.) Sweet as 
nectar (Milton). | 

NeEcTARINE, in botany. See AMYGDA- 


LUS. 

NECTARIUM, or Necrary, the melli- 
ferous part of a vegetable, peculiar to the flower. 
It commonly makes a part of the corol, but is 
sometimes entirely distinct from it, and is 
ihen called a proper nectary. It is frequently 
in form of a horn or spur: sometimes it takes 
the shape of a cup, whence this part is named 
in English by some the honey cup. 

NECTRIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order digynia. Calyx six-parted, 
the three inner divisions less and obtuse ; corol- 
less ; capsules two, somewhat fleshy, ‘crowned 
with the styles, one-celled, many-seeded. One 
species, a native of Guiana and Cayenne, with 
leaves opposite in many capillary divisions, 
and yellow flowers. : 

NECYDALIS. Carrion-eater. In zoology, 
a genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 
Antennas setaceous, or filiform ; feelers four, 
filiform; shells less than the wings, and either 
narrower or shorter than the abdomen; tail 
simple. Thirty-nine species, chiefly natives of 
Europe; a few of Australasia; one or two of 
Africa, andof America: seven common to our 
own country. They may be thus subdivided. 

A. Antennas setaceous; shells shorter than 
the wings and abdomen: four species, com- 
prising the molorchus tribe of Fabricius, 

iB. Antennas filiform; shells subulate, as 
Jong as the body. Thirty-five species; com- 
prising the necydalis tribe of Fabricius 

This genus is generally found in the woods, 
in the perfect form; but the residence and cha- 
racter of the larvesare unknown. In some in- 
dividuals the thorax is black, in others yellow ; 
the clytra or wing-sheaths are generally black, 
and lighter towards the middle, which contains 
a lemon-coloured spot. . 

NEED. s. (neoov, Saxon; neod, Dutch.) 
1. Exigency; pressing difficulty; necessity, 2. 
Want; distressful poverty GShakspeare). 3. 
Want; lack of any thing for use (Bater). 

To NeED.v.a. To want; tolack, to be in 
want of; to require (Locke). 

To Ngep. v.n. 1. To be wanted; to be ne- 
cessary (Spenser). 2. To have necessity of 
any thing; to be in wantofany thing (Locke). 

NEE’DER. s. (from need.) One that wants 
any thing (Shakspeare). 

NEE'DFUL. a. (need and full.) Necessary; 
indispensably requisite (Addison). . 

NEE'DFULLY. ed. Necessarily (Ben 
Jonson). 
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NEP DFULNESS. s. Necessity. : 

NEEDHAM (Marchamont), a. satirical 
English writer, was born ot Benford in Ox- 
fordshire in 1620, and educated at All Souls 
college, Oxford. He afterwards became a 
lawyer’s clerk in London, and at length turned 
physician. In the civil war he distinguished 
himself by his political writings, first against 
the parliament, and afterwards against monar- 
chy. -At the restoration he obtained his pardon 
with difficulty, after which he exercised physic. 
among the dissenters. He died in 1678. His. 
principal performances were a kind of news- 
papers called Mercuries, as the Mercurius Bri- 
tannicus, Mercurius Pragmatius, and Mercu- 
rius Politicus. 

Neepuam (John Tubervilley, 2 Roman 
catholic divine, was born at London in 1713, 
and educated at Douay, where he entered into 
orders, His supertors appointed him professor 
of philosophy in the English college at Lisbon, 
He afterwards became travelling tutor to a 
nobleman; and, finally, settled in London, 
where he was chosen fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. He died in 1781. He wrote several 
papers on experimental philosophy in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. pac acens 

NezepHAM, a town in Suffolk, with a mar- 
ket on Wednesday. It has some trade in 
Suffolk-blues, and cloths; and women are 
employed in spinning and weaving bonelace. 
It is seated on the Orwell, 10 miles N.W. of 
Ipswich, and 73 N.E. of London. Lon. 
tes Lat S21sN- 

NEE’DILY. ad. (from needy.) In poverty; 
poorly. 

NEE’DINESS. s. (from needy.) Want; 
poverty (Bacon). oregs in: 

NEEDLE. A name given to various small 
instruments in the useful arts, ‘The mest com-~ 
mon acceptation of the word is to denote the 
common sewing-needle, which is so wellknown 
as to require no description : beside this there 
is the knitting-needle ; the netting-needie; the 
glovers needle, with a triangular point; the tam- 
bour-needle, which is made like a hook and 
fixed in a handle; the hook being thrust 
through the cloth, the thread is caught under 
the hook, and the needle is drawn back, taking 
the thread with it. Needle is a name given to 
a part of the stocking-frame, lace machine, and 
many other machines in the manufactures. 

Manufacture of sewing needles.—The im- 
mense demand for these small articles, rather 
than any difficulty there is in making them, 
has introduced a system in their manufacture - 
by which they can be produced at an exceeding 
low price, considering the number of processes 
it is requisite fora needle to pass through before 
it can be finished. Needles are made from steel- 
wire ; formerly German steel was used, as it Is 
still for common articles, but for finer kinds 
cast steel is employed. German steel is made 
by cutting a bar of common steel (in the state 
it comes from the steel furnace) into pieces, 
which are laid together, to form what is called a 
faggot, and these pieces are welded to gether un- 
der a tilt hammer. 'Phis kind, which is also called 
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shear steel, is very tough, and rather ofa fibrous 


texture, the parts being well incorporated to-. 


gether by the process of welding. Cast steel is 
made by melting common steel and casting it 
into ingots, which are hammered out into bars, 
under the tilt hammer: this kind of steel, which 
has been generally introduced of late years, is 
so perfectly homogenous, in consequence of the 
melting, that it is much better adapted for 


bearing the fine point requisite for a needle. 


The steel is formed into wire by repeatedly 
drawing it through holes in a piece of steel 
plate ; every time it is drawn it is reduced 
in a small degree, until it is of the size to 
form the needles, required: the wire-draw- 
ing is a distinct trade from the needle-mak- 
ing, and is now performed by machinery. 
‘The wire when drawn to the proper size, which 
is ascertained by gages, is made up into coils 
for package ; these coils of wire are heated to a 
dull red in a furnace, and suffered to cool gra- 
dually, to soften and anneal it, with aview to 
facilitate the working of the steel, which com- 
mences by cutting the wire into lengths: it is 
done by a pair of shears in the manner shewn 
at fig. 1. of plateig1. The workman being 
seated before a bench upon which the shears 
are fixed, takes a great number of pieces of 
wire for fine needles, as many as 100, and in- 
troducing their ends between the blades a, b, 
which he opens with his right hand, he presses 
the ends of the wire up against the gage c, 
which regulates them to be all of one length; 
then cutting them ail off, they drop down into 
the tin pan d placed on a small shelf in front of 
the bench : the ends of the wire are now pressed 
against the gage, and cut offagain. In this 
manner the wire is with surprising expedition 
cut into lengths proper for making needles. 
The second operation is flatting the end in- 
tended to become the eye of the needle, and 
iercing it. This is done as represented in fig. 2, 
f a workman taking three or four between 
his: finger and thumb; holding them rather 
diverging, he places them successively on a small 
anvil, a, and striking one blow uponeach, ex- 
pands the end sufficiently to receive the point 
of the puneh which pierces the eye: this the 
same person does (before he lays them down) 
by asmall instrument B, fixed on the same 
block as the anvil: it is shewn (enlarged) in 
fig. 3,to consist of an iron frame b, which has 
sockets fixed to it to guide a square sliding bar 
d, having the punch fixed into the lower end 
of it, and is struck upon the upper end by the 
hammer. The end of the needle is placed in a 
small notch in the bed ¢ of the instrument,and is 
then put exactly beneath the punch, and a slight 
stroke of the hammer punches the eye, and at 
the same time forms the semicircular groove: 
near the eye of the needle to bury the thread. 
This groove is shewn in the magnified figure of 
a needleat x fig. 4, and the form of the punch 
is shewn at vy; the point y is for piercing out 
the eye, and the edge z for sinking the groove 
above mentioned, which may be readily dis- 
cerned ina needle by a magnifying glass, or in 
a large needle by the naked eye. The notch 
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which receives the needle is made in a piece of 
steel, shewn enlarged at z, which fits into a 
dovetailed notch in the bed of the instrument, 
so that it can be changed for a larger or smaller, 
correspondent to the size of the needles to be 
pierced. The workman holds the needles in the 
same manner as he did for flatting ; and placing 
them one by one successively in the notch in 
the bed-piece, pierces them, by striking a 
single blow of his hammer on the end of the 
slider d : the slider is immediately returned by a 
spring g. He now places the next needle under 
the punch, and when. they are all pierced in 
this manner, he rolls them over by moving his 
thumb, so as to turn them all half round, and 
bring upwards the opposite side to that which 
was pierced: this being done he repeats the 
punching on the other side with a view to 
finish, and clear the eye, and to form the groove 
before described on both sides. 

The needles are now rounded at the eye-end, 
to take off the roughness ; it is done by applying 
them for an instant against a grindstone, 

The next process is hardening and temper- 
ing, upon which a great part of the perfection, 
of the needle depends. Hardening is done by 
placing a great number together upon a piece 
of iron, bent up at the ends and sides that they 
may not roll off, and introducing them into a 
small furnace: when they become of a fair 
red heat they are taken out, and suddenly 
plunged into-a vessel of cold water; this ren- 
ders them hard: some manufacturers, instead 
of water, use oil to cool them, or tallow mixed 
with oil, and various other ingredients, which 
are supposed to improve the process. The 
needles thus, hardened are returned to the fur- 
nace with the oil upon them, and remain there 
till the oil flames, when they are withdrawn, 
and again cooled in cold water. This second 
proses tempers them : at first they were quite 

ard, and so brittle as to break with the slight- 
est touch; the tempering takes off this brittle- 
ness, but leaves them sufficiently hard to take 
a good point. When they are hardened in 
water, according to the old method, the heat 
for tempering can only be estimated; but the 
flaming of the oil is a much more certain 
method. 

The needles are now examined, and many 
are found crooked by the process of hardening; 
these are discovered by rolling them over as 
they lay in rows on a board, and such are se- 
lected and straightened bya slight blow, laying 
them in a notch in an anvil. Being thus 
straightened they require to be pointed, which 
is done by large grindstones turned by mills, 
either water or steam, as the convenience of 
the manufactory admits; a mill of this kind is 
explained under our atticleBL ADE-MILL. The 
grindstone, a, fig. 5, is from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in 
diameter, and from 4 to 6 inches broad: the 
workman is seated astride before the stone, on 
a block B, shaped like a saddle; he takes up 
20 or 30 needles (see fig: 6.), laid side by side 
across a small wooden ruler a, covered with 
soft leather; another similar ruler bis laid over 
the needles 40 confine them: the workman 
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NEEDLE 


sholds-the ruler, a, in one hand, and J in the 
other ; and applies the point c, which projects 
over the rulers to the grindstone, as shewn in 


fig. 5: at the same time, by drawing the sticks | 


aand b over one another he rolls the needles, 
turning each round upon its own axis while it 
is grinding, so as to form a neat conical point: 
by this simple contrivance they are pointed 
with incredible expedition, and very accurately. 

After pointing, the needles are polished in 
the following manner: a great number of the 
same sized needles are laid side by side, in a 
row of many thicknesses, upon a long slip of 
buckram, dusted over with fine emery powder, 
which is also sprinkled upon the needles; a 
-small quantity of oil is now dropped upon the 
needles, and the buckram is rolled up with the 
needles in it, so as to form a roll, which is 
wrapped in another buckram, and bound with 
twine, the ends being secured to prevent the 
needles getting out, Two or more of these rolls, 
each containing from 10 to 20 thousand 
needles, are placed in the polishing machine, 
fig. 7, which consists of a strong table, a, upon 
which the rolls a a@ are laid, and over them 
is placed a box, B, loaded with weights, which 
is moved backwards and forwards, and rolls the 
needies in the manner of a mangle: the box 
is moved by two levers, cc, centered to a 
block fixed to the ceiling, and to these one end 
of a spear rod, D, is jointed, and receives its 
movement at the other end, from a crank 
, worked by the same mill which-turns the 
grindstones. -The operation of this machine 
is to compress the rolls successively on all 
their sides; this rubs the needles one by the 
side of the other, and against the buckram, 
and the emery gives them a high polish. This 
process is continued for a day, or for fine goods 
two days. When it is judged that the polish- 
ing is complete, the rolls are untied, and the, 
needles contained in them thrown into a warm 
lye of water and soap, in which they are wash- 
ed, to remove the oil and dirt. Being thus 
washed, they are thrown into a quantity of 
dry bran, which is put intoa kind of churn, 
and turned round; this takes up all moisture 
from the needles: they are now picked out of 
the bran, and any which have been broken at 
the eyes or points in polishing are laid aside, 
and the good ones are Jaid with tthe points all 
one way. ‘The points are next finished and 
rendered perfectly sharp, by grinding them upon 
a wooden wheel, covered with emery, being 
held in the same manner as for the first grind- 
ing: this finishes the needles, which are 
wiped with a cloth rather oily, and are then 
packed up for sale in small blue papers, con- 
taining from 25 to 100 needles, according to 
their sizes; and a great number of these are 
made up into larger packets, wrapped in seve- 
ral thicknesses of paper, and a covering of 
bladder, over which is a packing cloth; in 
which state they are sent to market. 

From what we have described our readers 
will form seme idea of the manufacture of 
needles, and the means by which common 
needles can be afforded at the low retail price 


of eight-pence per hundred; and even the 
best kinds are not more than two shillings per 
hundred. The view in our plate is not to be 
considered as a representation of the arrange- 
ment of the real manufactory, the different 
processes being carried on in separate rooms of 
an extensive building ; the grinding and polish- 
ing mill being often a large -building detached 
from the other, ies 

NEEDLE (Magnetical), in navigation, a 
needle touched with a loadstone, and sustained 
on a pivot orcentre: on which playing at liberty, 
it directs itself to certain points in or under the 
horizon ; whence the magnetical needle is of 
two kinds, viz. horizontal and inclinatory.’ - 

Horizontal needles are those equally balanced 
on each side the pivot that sustains them : and 
which, playing horizontally with their two 
extremes, point out the north and south points 
of the horizon. 

In the construction of the horizontal needle 
a piece of pure steel is provided, of a length not 
exceeding six inches, lest its weight impede its 
volubility, very thin, to take its verticity the 
better, and not pierced with any holes, or the 
like, for ornament sake, which prevent the 
equable diffusion of the magnetic virtue. A 

erforation is then made in the middle of its 
ae. and a brass cap or head soldered on, 
whose inner cavity, is conical,:so as to play 
freely on a style or pivot headed with a fine 
steel point. The north point of the needle in 
our hemisphere is made a little lighter than the 
southern; the touch always destroying the 
balance, if well adjusted before, and rendering 
the north end heavier than the south, and thus 
occasioning the needle to dip 

The needles that were formerly applied to 
the compass, on board merchant ships, were 
formed of two pieces of steel wire, each being 
bent in the middle, so as to form an obtuse 
angle, while their ends, being applied together, 
made an acute one, so that the whole repre- 
sented the form of a lozenge. Dr. Knight, who 
has so much improved the compass, found, 
by repeated experiments, that partly from the 
foregoing structure, and partly from the unequal 
hardening of the ends, these needles not only 
varied from the true direction, but from one 
another, and from themselves. 

Also the needles formerly used on board 
the men of war, and some of the larger trading 
ships, were made of one piece of steel, of a 
spring temper, and broad towards the ends, 
but tapering towards the middle. Every needle 
of this form is found to have six poles instead 
of two, one at each end, two where it becomes 
tapering, and two at the hole in the middle. 

To remedy these errors and inconveniences, 
the needle which Dr. Knight contrived for his 
compass is a slender parallelopipedon, being 
quite straight and square at the ends, and so 
has only two poles, although the curves are 
a little confused about the hole in the middle; 
though it is, upon the whole, the simplest and 
best. 

Mr. Michell suggests, that it would be useful 
to increase the weight and length of magnetic 
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meedies, which would render them both more 
accurate and permanent; also to cover them 
with a coat of linseed oil, of varnish, to preserve 
them from any rust. | 

A needle on occasion may be prepared with- 
out touching it on a loadstone: for a fine steel 
sewing needle, gently laid on the water, or de- 
Vicately suspended in the air, will take the 
north-and-south direction.—Thus also a needle 
heated in the fire, and cooled again in the di- 
rection of the meridian, or only in an erect po- 
sition, acquires the same faculty. 

Declination or variation of the needle, is the 
deviation of the horizontal needle from the 


meridian ; or the angle it makes with the me- 


ridian, when freely suspended in an horizontal 
plane. 

A needle is always changing the line of its 
direction, traversing slowly to certain limits 
towards the east and west sides of the meridian. 
Tt was at first thought that the magnetic needle 
pointed due north; but it was observed by 
Cabot and Columbus that it had a deviation 
from the north, though they did not suspect 
that this deviation had itself a variation, and 
was continually changing. ‘This change in the 
variation was first found out, according to Bond, 
by Mr. John Mair, secondly by Mr. Gunter, 
and thirdly by Mr. Gellibrand, by comparing 
together the observations made at different 
times near the same place by Mr. Burrowes, 
Mr. Gunter, and himself, and he published a 
Discourse upon it in 1635. Soon after this, 
Mr. Bond ventured to deliver the rate at which 
the variation changes for several years; by 
which he foretold that at London in 1057 there 
would be no variation of the compass, and 
from that time it would gradually increase the 
other way, or towards the west, making certain 
revolutions ; which happened accordingly : and 
upon this variation he proposed a method of 
finding the longitude, which has been farther 
improved by many others since his time, though 
with very little success. See VARIATION. 

Inclinatory or dipping-NEEDLE, a magneti- 
horizontally and pointing out north and south 
eal needle, so hung, as that, instead of playing 


ene end dips or inclines to the horizon, and’ 


the other points to a certain degree of elevation 
above it. Or a dipping-needle may be defined 
to be a long straight piece of steel, every way 
poised on its centre, and- afterwards touched 
with a loadstone, but so contrived as not to 
play on the point of a pin, as does the common 
horizontal needle, but to swing in a vertical 
plane about an axis parallel to the horizon ; 
and thus to discover the exact tendency of the 
power of magnetism. See MAGNETISM. 

To find the longitude or latitude by the dip- 
ping-needle. If the lines of equal dip below 
the horizon be drawn on maps or sea-charts 
from goud observations, it will be easy, from 
the longitude known, to find the latitude, and 
from the latitude known to find the longitude, 
either at sea or land. Suppose, for example, 
you were travelling or sailimg along the me- 
ridian of London, and found the angle of dip 
with a needle of one foot to be 75°, the chart 


will show-that this meridian and the line’ of 
dip meet in the latitude 53° 11’, which is, 
therefore, the latitude sought. (SeeLaTITUDE.) 
Or i you were travelling or sailing 
along the parallel of London, that is, in 51° 32” 
north latitude, and you find the angle of dip to 
be 74°. The parallel and the line of this dip 
will meet in the map in 1° 46! of east lon- 
gitude from London, which is therefore the 
longitude sought. 

Surgeons’ NEED LES are generally made crook- 
ed, and their points triangular: however they 
are of different forms and sizes, and bear dif- 
ferent names, according to the purposes they 
are used for. 

The largest needles are used in amputation ; 
the next, needles for wounds; the finest 
needles for sutures. ‘They have others, very 
short and flat, for tendons; others, still shorter, 
and the eye placed in the middle, for tying to- 
gether of vessels, &c. Needles for couching 
cataracts are of various kinds; all of which 
have asmall, broad, and sharp point or tongue; 
and some with a sulcus at the point. Surgeons 
have sometimes used two needles in this ope- 
ration ; one with a sharp point for perforating 
the coats of the eye, and another with a more 
obtuse point for depressing or couching the 
opaque crystaline lens: but care should be 
taken in the use of any of these that they be 
first well polished before they are applied to 
the eye. \ 

Mr. Warner observes, that the blade of the 
couching needle should be at least a third part 
larger than those generally used upon this oc- 
casion, as great advantages will be found in the 
depressing of the cataract by the increased 
breadth of the blade of that instrument. The 
handle, also, if made somewhat shorter than 
usual, will enable the operator to perform with 
greater steadiness than he can do with a largers 
handled instrument. 

It is thought by some, that needles of silver 
pierce more easily in taking up arteries than 
those made of steel. 

NEEDLE-FISH. See SYGNATHUS. . 

NEEDLES, sharp-pointed rocks north of the 
Isle of Wight. ‘They are situated at the 
western extremity of the island, which is an 
acute point of high Jand, from which they have 
been disjoined by the washing of the sea. There 
were of these lofty white rocks formerly three, 
but about 14 years ago the tallest of them, 
called Lot’s Wife, which arose 120 feet above 
low-water mark,*and in its shape resembling 
a needle, being undermined by the constant 
efforts of the waves, overset, and totally dis- 
appeared, 

EE'DLEFUL. s. (needle and full.) As 
much thread as is generally put at one time in 
the needle. 

NEE’DLER. NEE’pDLEMAKER. s. (from 
needle.) He who makes needles. 

NEEDLER. (Benjamin), a nonconformist 
minister, was born at Lalam, in Middlesex, 
and educated at St. John’s college,,Oxford, of 
ay he was chosen fellow. He died in 
1082. | | 


NEG 
*Nrepier (Thomas), an English writer, 
Thad a place in the navy-office, and died in 
1718, aged 28. His works in verse and prose 
were printed in 1 vol. 12mo. by Dr, Dun- 
combe, in 1724, and were well received. 

NEE’/DLEWORK. s. (needle and work.) 
i. The business of a sempstress. 2. Embroidery 
by the needle (Addison). 

NEE/DLESS. a. (from eed.) 1. Unne- 
cessary ; not requisite (Hooker). 2. Not want- 
ing: out of use (Shakspeare). - 

NEE/DLESSLY. ad. Unnecessarily ; with- 
out need (Holder). 

NEE’DLESSNESS. 
(Locke). 

NEE’DMENT., s. (from need.) Something 
necessary (Spenser). 

NEEDS. ad. (never, Saxon, unwilling.) 
Necessarily; by compulsion ; indispensably ; 
inevitably (Davies). 

NEE’DY. a. (from need.) Poor; neces- 
sitous ; distressed by poverty (Spenser). 

NE’ER. (for never). (Hudibras). 

To NEESE. v. n. (nyse, Danish 5 niesen, 
Dutch.) To sneeze; to discharge flatulencies 
by the nose (Kings). 


s. Unnecessariness 


NE EXEAT REGNO, in law, is a writ to 


restrain a person from going out of the kingdom 
without the king’sdicence. F,N.B.85. It 

may be directed to the sheriff, to make the 
party find surety that he will not depart the 
realm, and on refusal to commit him to prison: 
or it may be directed to the party himself; and 
if he then goes, he may be fined. 

_. NEEHEEHEOW, one of the Sandwich 
islands, five leagues W. of Atooi. ‘The E. 
coast is high, and rises abruptly from the sea ; 
the rest of it consists of low ground, except a 
yound -bluff head on the S. E. point. It pro- 
duces plenty of yams. 

NEERWINDEN, a village of Austrian 
Brabant, a little N. by W. of Landen. Hence 
the two celebrated battles of Landen are some- 
times called by the name of Neerwinden.. See 
LANDEN. 

NEF. s. (old French, from nave.) The 
body of a church ; the nave (Addison). 

NEFA’RIOUS. a. (nefarius, Latin.) Wick- 
ed; abominable (Ayliffe). 

NEFAST! DIES, im Roman antiquity, an 
appellation given to those days wherein it was 
not allowed to administer justice or hold courts, 
They were so called because, non fari licebat, 

the pretor was not allowed to pronounce the 
three solemn words or formulas of the law, do, 
dice, addico, I give, I appoint, I adjudge. 
These days were distinguished in the calendar 
by the letter N. for nefastus ; or N. P. Nefas- 
tus: Primo, when the day was only nefastus in 
the forenoon, or fore part. The days of a 
mixed kind. were called inéercis@. 

NEGAPATAM, a city of the peninsula of 
Hindoostan, on the coast of Coromandel. It 
was first a colony of the Portuguese, but was 

taken by the Dutch. The latter were dispos- 
sessed of it by the English in 1782; but by the 

eace of 1783 it was agreed to be restored by 
the Dutch, whenever they should give an 

Bis BAS ‘ 
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equivalent for it. Negapatam is 183 miles S, 
of Madras. Lon. 79. 50 E. Lat. 10. 46 N. 

NEGA‘TION. 's. (negatio, Lat. negacion, 
Fr.) 1. Denial: the contrary to afirmation 
(Rogers). 2. Description by denial, or exclu- 
sion, or exception (/Vatts). 3.-Argument 
drawn from denial ( Heyizn). 

NE’GATIVE. a. (negatif, Fr. negativus, 
Lat.). 1. Denying: contrary to afirmative. 
2. Implying only the absence of something; 
not positive; privative (South). 3. Having 
the power to withhold, though not to compel 
(King Charles). oe 

Ne/GATIVE. s. 1. A proposition by 
which something is denied (Zllotson). 2. 
A particle of denial: as, nof (Cleveland). 

NEGATIVE sIGN. The use of the negative 
sign in algebra is attended with several conse~ 
quences that at first sight are admitted with 
difficulty, and has sometimes given occasion to 
notions that seem to have no real foundation. 
This sign implies, that the real value of the 
quantity represented by the letter to which it 
is prefixed is to be subtracted ; ‘and it serves, 
with the positive sign, to keep in view what 
elements or parts enter into the composition of - 
quantities, and in what manner, whether as 
increments or decrements (that is, whether by 
addition or subtraction); which is of the 
greatest use in this art. : 

In consequence of this, it serves to express a 


_ quantity of an opposite quality to the positive, 


as a line ina contrary position; a motion with. 
an opposite direction ; or a centrifugal force in 
opposition to gravity; and thus often saves the 
trouble of distinguishing, and demonstrating 
separately the various cases of _ proportions, 
and preserves their analogy in view. But as 
the proportions of lines depend on their mag- 
nitude only, without regard to their position, 
and motions and forces are said to be equal or 
unequal, in any given ratio, without regard to 
their directions; and, in general, the. propor- 
tion of quantity relates to their magnitude only, 
without determining whether they are to be 
considered as increments or decrements; so 
there is no ground to imagine any other pro- 
portion of — band -+-a (or of — 1 and 1) than 
that of the real maynitudes of the quantities re- 
presented by and a, whether these quautities 
are, in any particular case, to be added or sub- 
tracted. It is the same thing to subtract a de- 
crement, as to add an equal increment, or to 
subtract — b from a — 4, as to add + b to it: 
and because multiplying a quantity by a nega- - 
tive number implies only a repeated subtrac- 
tion of it, the multiplying — b by 2, is subs 
tracting — 0 as often as there are units inn; 
and is therefore equivalent to adding + & so 
many times, or the same as adding -} » b. But 
if we infer from this, that 1 is to — as — b 
to n b, according to the rule, that unit is to one 
of the factors as the other factor is to the 
product, there is no ground to imagine that 
there is any mystery in this or any other mean- 
ing, than that the real magnitudes represented 
by 1, 2, b, and n bare proportional. For that 
rule relates only to the magnitude of the factors 
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and product, without determining whether any 

actor, or’the product, is to be added or sub- 
tracted. But this likewise must be determined 
in algebraic computations ; and this is the pro= 
per use of the rules concerning the signs, with- 
out which the operation could not proceed. 
Because a quantity to be subtracted is never 
produced in composition by any repeated addi- 
tion of a positive, or repeated subtraction of a 
Negative, a negative square number is never 
produced by composition from the root, Hence 


a/ — i, or the square root of a negative, im- 
plies an imaginary quantity; and, in resolutions 
is a mark or character of the impossible cases 
of a problem, ualess it is compensated by an- 
other imaginary symbol or supposition, when 
the whole expression may have a real significa- 


tion, Thus 1 + ,f—1, and 1 — /—1 
taken separately, are imaginary, but their sum is 
2; as the conditions that separately would ren- 
der the solution of a problem impossible, in some 
cases destroy each others effect when conjoin- 
ed. In the pursuit of general conclusions, and 
of simple forms representing them, expressions 
of this kind must sometimes arise where the 
imaginary symbol is compensated im a manner 
that is not always so obvious, 

By proper substitutions, however, the ex- 
pression de be transformed into another, 
wherein each particular term may have a real 
signification as well as the whole expression. 
The theorems that are sometimes briefly disco- 
vered by the use of this symbol may be de- 
monstrated without it by the inverse operation, 
or some other way; and though such symbols 
are of some use in the computations by the me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be said to 
depend upon arts of this kind. See Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, book ii. chap. 1; Ludlam’s Al- 
gebra, passim; Baron Maseres on the Ne- 
gative Sign, and Carnot’s Geometrie de Po- 
sition. 

NEGATIVE ELECTRICITY. 
TRICITY. | | 

NE'GATIVELY. ad. (from negative.) 1. 
With denial; in the form of denial : not affir- 
matively (Boyle). 2. In form of speech imply- 
ing the absence of something (Hooker). 

NEGINOTH. This term is read before 
some of the Psalms, as Psalm Ixvii. It signi- 
fies stringed. instruments of music, to be played 
on by the fingers, or women-musicians ; and 
the titles of those psalms where this word is 
found may be thus translated, A psalm of 
David to the master of music, who presides 
over the stringed-instruments. 

To NEGLECT. v. a. (neglectus, Latin.) 
1. To omit by carelessness (Milton). 2. Yo 
treat with scornful heedlessness(Milt.). 3. To 
postpone (Skakspeare). 

NeGue’cr. s. (neglectus, Latin.) 1. In- 
stance of inattention, 2. Careless treatment 
(Shakspeare). 3. Negligence; frequency of 
neglect (Denham). 4. State of being unre- 
garded (Prior). 

NEGLE'CTER, s. (from neglect.) One who 
neglects. , 

NEGLE'CTFUL. a. (neglect and full.) 1. 


See ELec- 
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Heedless; careless ; inattentive (Arbuth.):72. 
Treating with indifference eae . Lf 

NEGLE/CTFULLY. ad. With heedless 
inattention : not used. 

NEGLE/CTION. s. (from neglect.) The 
state of being negligent (Shakspeare). 

NEGLECTIVE. a. (from neglect.) Inate 
tentive to; regardless of (King Charles), — 

NE’GLIGENCE. s. (neghgence, French). 
1. Habit of omitting by heedlessness, or of act- 
ing carelessly. 2. Instance of neglect (Shaks.). 
_ NE’GLIGENT., a. (negligent, French.) 
1. Careless; heedless; habitually inattentive 
(Chronicles). 2. Careless of any particular 
(Baruch). 3. Scornfully regardless (Swift). ° 

NEGLIGENTLY. ad. 1. Carelessly ; 
heedlessly; without exactness (Bacon). ‘2. 
With scornful inattention. 

Lo NEGO/’TIATE. v. n. (negocier, Fr.) 
To have intercourse of business; to traffic ; 
to treat (Bacon). 

NEGOTIATION. s. (negotiation, Fr.) 
Treaty of business (Howel). 

NEGOTIA/TOR. s. (negotiateur, French.) 
One employed to treat with others (Swift). 

NEGRIL POINT, the most westerly pro- 
montory of the island of Jamaica. 

NEGRO, Homo pelli nigra, a name given 
to a variety of the human species who.are en-~ 
tirely black, and are found in the torrid zone, 
especially in that part of Africa which lies 
within the tropics. In the complexion of nes 
groes we meet with many various shades: but 
they likewise differ far from other men in all 
the features of their face. Round cheeks, 
high cheek-bones, a forehead somewhat ele- 
vated, a short, broad, flat nose, thick lips, 
small ears, ugliness and irregularity of shape, 
characterise their external appearance. See 
Homo. 

(NEGRO (Cape), a promontory of Africa on 
the W. coast of Angola, being the most south- 
erly country to which the Europeans usually 
resort to purchase slaves. Lon. 10. 40 E. Lat, 
15. 54.N. 

NEGRO’s-ISLAND, one of the Philippine 
islands, between Panay and Zebu. 

NEGROLAND, or Nrerrrta, a country 
of Africa, through which the river Niger is sup- 
posed to run. It has the great desert of Zahara 
on the N. and stretches far to the S., but the 
inland parts are very little known. The Eu. 
ropeans have many settlements on the coast, 
where they barter European goods for slaves, 
gold dust, and elephants teeth. 

NEGROPONT, an island of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, the largest in the Archipelago, It was 
anciently called Euboea, and is near the N, 
coast of Livadia, separated from it by the strait 
of Negropont, over which is a bridge. It is gO 
miles in length, and 25 in breadth, though in 
some -places much narrower. It abounds in 
corn, wine, and fruits, 

NEGROPONT, a strong city, capital of an 
island of the same name, and a Greek arch- 
bishop’s see... It has a good harbour, which is 
commonly the station of the Turkish ships. 
The walls of the city, in which the Turks and 
Jews reside, are two miles and a half in cir- 
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umference; but the suburbs, where the 
Christians live, are much larger. It was taken 
an 1469 from the Venetians, who attempted 
to retake it in 1688, without effect. It is seated 
on a strait of the same name, 30 miles N.E: of 
Athens, and 260S.W. of Constantinople. Lon, 
24.8 E. Lat. 38. 30 N. 

NEHAVEND, a town of Persia, in Irac- 
Agemi, famous for a battle fought near it, be- 
tween the califf Omar and Yex Degerd, kin 
of Persia, in 638, when the latter lost his life 
and kingdom, It is 200 miles N.W, of Ispa- 
han. Lon. 48.10E. Lat. 34. 20 N. 

NEHEMIAH, or Neemras, son of Ha- 
chaliah, was born at Babylon during the cap- 
tivity, (Neh, i. 1,2, &c.) He was, according 
to some, of the race of the priests, but, accord- 
ing to others, of the tribe of Judah and the 
royal family. Those who maintain the first 
Opinion support it by a passage in Ezra, (x. 
10.) where he is called a priest; but those who 
believe that he was of the race of the kings of 
Judah, say, ist, That Nehemiah having go- 
verned the republic of the Jews for a consider- 
able time, there is great probability he was of 
that tribe of which the kings always were. 
2dly, Nehemiah mentions his brethren Hana- 
ni and some other Jews, who, coming to Ba- 
bylon during the captivity, acquainted him 
with the sad condition of their country. 3dly, 
The office of cup-bearer to the king of Persia, 
to which Nehemiah was promoted, is a farther 
prong that he was of an illustrious family. 4thly, 

e excuses himself from entering into the 
inner part of the temple, probably because he 
was only a laic, (Neh. vi. 11.) “‘ Should such 
a man as [ flee? And who is there that, 
being as I am, would go into the temple to save 
his life?” The scripture (Ezra ii,.62. Nehem. 
Wil. 95.) calls him xnwrn, tirshatha, that is 
to say, cup-bearer; for he had this employ- 
Ment at the court of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

The book which in the English bible, as 
also in the Hebrew, has the name of Nehe- 
miah, in the Latin bible is called the book of 
Esdras; and it must be confessed, that though 
this author speaks in the first person, and 
though at first reading one would think that 
he had writ it day by day as the transactions 
occurred, yet there are some things in this 
book which could not have been written by 
Nehemiah himself; for example, memorials 
are quoted wherein were registered the names 
of the priests in the time of Jonathan the son 
of Eliashib, and even to the times of the high- 
priest Jaddus, who met Alexander the Great. 
These therefore must have been added after- 
wards. 

It may well be questioned whether this Ne- 
hemiah be the same that is mentioned in Ezra, 
Gi. 2. and Neh. vii. 7.) as one that returned 
from the Babylonish captivity under Zerubba- 
bel ; since from the first year of Cyrus to the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus, there 
are no less than ninety-two years intervening ; 
so that Nehemiah must at this time have been 
a very old man, upon the lowest computation 
ap hundred, consequently utterly incapable of 
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being the king’s cup-bearer, of taking a jour- 
ney from Shushan to Jerusalem, and of behav- 
ing there with all the courage and activity that 
is recorded of him. Upon this presumption, 
therefore, we may conclude that this was a 
different person, though of the same name, 
and that Tirshatha (the other name by which 
he is called, Ezra ii. 63. and Neh. vii. 65.) de- 
notes the title of his office, and both in the 
Persian and Chaldean tongues was the general 
name given to the king’s deputies and go- 
vernors. ' 

NEHOW, one of the Sandwich islands, 
discovered by captain Cook in his last voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean: they are eleven in num- 
ber, and are situated from N. lat. 18° 44/ to 229 
15’, and from W. Ion. 154° 56/ to 160° 24’, 
They are not very particularly described in any 
account that has hitherto appeared. : 

NEIDENBURG, a town of Prussia, with 
a castle on a mountain, 75 miles E. of Culm. 
Lon. 20. 20 E. Lat. 53. 22 S. : 

NEIF. s. (nefi, Islandic; neef, Scottish.) 
Fist. It is also written neaf (Shakspeare). 

To NEIGH. v. n. (hnegan, Saxon.) To 
utter the voice of a horse (Smith). 

_ Nereu. s. The voice of a horse (Shaks.). 

NEIGHBOUR. s. (nehzebun,. Saxon.) 
1. One who lives near to another (Clarendon). 
2. One who lives in familiarity with another ; 
a word of civility (Shakspeare), 3. Any thing 
next or near (Shakspeare). 4. Intimate; con-~ 
fidant (Shakspeare), 5. (In divinity.) One 
partaking of the same nature, and therefore en- 
titled to good offices. 

To Nei’GHBouR. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1, To adjoin to ;. to confine on (Shakspeare). 
2. To acquaint with; to make near to (Shaks« 
peare). ; 

NEI’GHBOURHOOD. s. (from neigh- 
bour.) 1. Place adjoining (Addison). 2. State 
of being near each other (Swift). 3. Those 
that live within reach of communication 
(Harte). 

NEIV’GHBOURLY. a. (from neighbour.) 
Becoming a neighbour ; kind; civil (Arbuth). 

NeEr’GHBouRLY. ad. With social civility. 

NEIRA, one of the Banda islands, and the 
seat of their government. It has a spacious 
harbour, but difficult to be entered; and 
ships anchor under the cannon of two forts. 
Lon. 129. 30 E. Lat 4. 50S. 

NEISSE, a city of Silesia, capital of a 
principality of the same name. It is a place 
of great strength, and one of the finest towns 
in Silesia, Here is a magnificent palace, with 
several offices for the principality; but the 
seat of government is the castle of the adjacent 
small town of Ottmachau. The inhabitants 
carry on a considerable trade in linens and 
wine, This place was taken by the Prussians 
in 1741, who, after the peace in 1742, built a 
citadel, to which they gave the name of Prus- 
sia. In 1758 it was besieged by the Austrians, 
but ineffectually. In 1807 it surrendered to 
the French. It is seated on a river of the 
same name, 48 miles abe E. of Breslau. Lon. 
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-NEI'THER. conjunct. (napSen, Saxon.) 
2. Noteither. A particle used in the first 
branch of a negative sentence, and answered 
by nor: as, fight neither with small nor 
great, 2. It is sometimes the second branch 
of a negative or prohibition to any sentence ; 
as, ye shall mof eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it. 

NeirHER. pronoun. 
nor other (Dryden). 

NELEUS, a son of Neptune and Tyro, was 
brother to Pelias, with whom he was exposed 
by his mother. They were, however, pre- 
served, and brought to Tvro, who had then 
married Cretheus, king of lolchos. After the 
death of Cretheus, Pelias and Neleus seized 
the kingdom of Tolehos, which belonged to 
FEson, the lawfalson of Tyro, by the deceased 
monarch. | After they had reigned for some 
time conjointly, Pelias expelled Neleus from 
Tolchos. Neleus came to Aphareus, king of 
Messenia, who treated him with kindness, and 
permitted him to build a city, which he called 
Pylos. Neleus married Chloris, the daughter 
ef Amphion, by whom he had a daughter and 
twelve sons, who were all, except Nestor, 
killed by Hercules, together with their father. 
Weleus promised his daughter in marriage only 
zo him who brought him the bulls of Iphiclus. 
Bias was the successful lover. 

NELLENBURG, a town of Suabia, capital 
of a landgravate of the same name, with a 
eitadel on “a mountain, 22 miles N. of Con- 
stance. Lon.9.5 E. Lat.47.57N. 

NELLORE, a town and fortress of Hin- 
doostan, in the Carnatic, near the Pennar, 85. 
miles N.by W. of Madras. Lon. 79. 57 E. 
Lat. 14. 20 N. 

_ NELSON (Robert), generally called the 
pious Nelson, was born in London, 1656. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s school, and after- 
wards at Saddington, Gloucestershire, and 
then sent to Trinity college, Cambridge. In 
31680 he was admitted fellow of the Royal 
‘Society, and began his travels with his friend 
Dr. Halley. He visited Paris, and proceeding 
to Rome, he became acquainted with lady 
‘Theophila Lucy, widow of sir Kingsmill Lucy, 
bart. whom he matried on his return to Eng- 
land. This lady declared herself of the catholic 
persuasion ; but hough she wrote in favour of 
her principles, against what her husband pub- 
lished, their mutual affection was never em- 
bittered by religious disagreements. Nelson 
remained attached to his creed, and to his so- 
vereign, and refused to transfer his allegiance to 
William. He was still regarded by Tillotson, 
though they disagreed in political opinions ; 
and sech was their attachment, that the pre- 
late was attended in- his last illness: by his 
friend, and died in his arms. In 1709 he re- 
turned to the communion of the church of 
England, He was attacked by an asthma and 
dropsy in the breast, of which he died at Ken- 
singzton, 1715. This great, learned, and amia- 
ble man wrote various works, the best known 
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- of which are his Companion for the Festivals: 


and Fasts of the Church of England, 8vo. a 
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nseful work, often reprinted. He wrote bee. 
sides, the Practice of True Devotion, 12mo0.— 
T'ransubstantiation contrary to Scripture, 4to.— 
The great Duty of frequenting the Christian 
Sacrifice, 8vo.——The Lite of Bishop Bull, 8ve. 
A Letter to Clarke on his Doctrine of the 
Trinity—Address to Persons of Quality, &c.— 
The whole Duty of a Christian, in question 
and answer, &c. . 
Nextson (Horatio Viscount), an illustri« 
ous English seaman,*fourth son of the rev. 
Kdw. Nelson, born 1758 at Burnham Thorpe, 
Norfolk. At the age of 12, when the nation 
was threatened with war, about the Falkland 
islands, he entered on board the Raisonable of 
64 guns, under his maternal uncle captain 
Suckling. In 1773 he accompanied the ex+ 
edition sent under the command of captains. 
hipps and Lutwidge on a voyage of discovery 
to the North pole, and on his return he went to 
the West Indies on board the Sea-horse under 
captain Farmer. “In 1777 he was employed 
as second of the Lowestoffe, of 32 guns, on 
the Jamaica station, from which he was re= 
moved ‘to the command of a schooner, and 
thus was enabled to acquire a perfect know= 
ledge of the intricate navigation of the seas 
near Hispaniola. In June 1779 he was made 
post captain, and when an attack was expected 
in Jamaica from D’Estaing, the youthful hero 
was entrusted with the care of the batteries of 
Port Royal, and the defence of Kingston and 
Spanish Tavis In the attack upon Fort Juan, 
in the gulf of Mexico, his perseverance was of 
infinite benefit to the public service, and he 
continued on the American station till thé 
peace. In 1783 he visited France, and the next 
year he was appointed to the Boreas of 28 guns, 
at the Leeward islands, and there married, 
1787, Frances Herbert Nesbit, widow of Dr. 
Nesbit, of Nevis, and daughter of W. Herbert, 
Esq. senior judge of that island. He returned 
to Easiand 1787, and retired to Burnham 
Thorpe till 1793, when the war with: France 
called upon him for the exertion of his great 
talents. - He obtained the Agamemnon, of 64 
guns, and joined lord Hood in the Mediterra- 
nean, where he assisted at the taking of Tou- 
lon, and at the siege of Bastia, in which he- 
superintended the disembarkation of the troops. 
He afterwards encountered five French ships of 
war, and then supported the siege of Calvi, 
where he lost the sight of his right eye. He 
continued to distinguish himself, particularly 
in the engagements with the French fleet, 
March and July, 1795, and in the blockade 
of Genoa. He next removed from the Aga= 
memnon to the Captain, and soon after obs 
tained a commodore’s pendant, and was em- 
ployed in the blockade of Leghorn, and the 
taking of Porto Ferrajo. On his passage to 
Gibraltar, in the Minerva frigate, he fell in 
with two Spanish frigates, one of which, of 
40 guns, he took, and sailing to’ join admiral, 
Jervis, he was pursued by two ships of the’ 
Spanish fleet, a circumstance quickly commu- 
nicated to the commander in chief, and in’a 
few hours productive of a general action. . ly. 
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this memorable fight, in which 15 English 
ships defeated a Spanish fleet of 27 ships, and 
took four three-deckers, he behaved with his 
usual gallantry. In the Captain, to which he 
had shifted his flag, he attacked the Santissima 
Trinidada, of 130 guns, and passing to the 
St. Nicholas, of 80 guns, and then to the 
San Joseph, of 112 guns, he saw both these 
ships strike to his superior valor. For this gal- 
lant conduct he was created knight of the 
Bath, and made rear admiral of the blue, and 
appointed to the command of the inner squa- 
dron in the blockade of Cadiz. He was next 
sent to take the town of Santa Cruz, in the 
island of Teneriffe; but though he obtained 
possession of the place for seven hours, he was 
unable to reduce the citadel, During this des- 
perate attack he lost his right hand, which was 
shattered by a shot, but his life was preserved 
by his son-in-law, captain Nesbit, who, during 
the darkness of the night, missed him from 
his side, and returning found him exhausted 
on the ground, and carried him on his back to 
the shore, where a buat conveyed him to his 
ship, In consequence of his wound he re- 
ceived a pension of 10001.; and in the memo- 
rial which he presented to his majesty on the 
occasion, he declared with truth, that in the 
services in which he had been employed he 
had been engaged with the enemy upwards of 
100 times. He also received the freedom of the 
eity of London in a gold box. He was next 
sent up the Mediterranean to watch the mo- 
tions of the French ships, which were to con- 
‘vey Bonaparte to the invasion of Egypt. Not- 
withstanding his vigilance, the fleet escaped, 
but he pursued it, and after returning from the 
Egyptian shores to Sicily, almost in despair, he 
again hastened to the mouth of the Nile; and 
to the general joy of his fleet perceived the 
‘enemy moored in an advantageous situation in 
the bay of Aboukir. The attack immediately 
began, and by.a bold manceuvre part of his 
ships sailed between the enemy and the land, 
exposed toa double fire. The action continued 
during the night, and the sudden explosion of 
the French admiral’s ship, the Orient, of 120 
guns, added to the terrors of the scene. ‘The 
rising day exhibited to the British seamen the 
pleasing sight of dismasted and submissive 
ships; and of the whole fleet only two men 
of war and two frigates escaped. The fame 
of this glorious victory, which thus captured 
er destroyed -eleven sail of the line, was 
received with general exultation. Europe 
re-echoed the praises of the British hero, and 
the empero; of Germany was, in consequence, 
prevailed upon to renew the war, by breaking 
off the insidious conferences of Radstadt, and 
the Porte declared itself an open enemy against 
the unprincipled invaders of Egypt. ‘The 
brave admiral was created a baron, by the 
title of Nelson of the Nile, with the grant 
of a pension of 2000]. more ; the sultan ho- 
moured him with an aigrette, and pelisse, and 
the king of Naples conferred on him an estate 
in Sicily, with the title of duke of Bronte, 
His. next expedition was to break that confe- 


deracy which the capricious politics of the errs 
peror of Russia had formed with Denmark and 
Sweden against this country. He embarked 
as second in command, under sir Hyde Parker, 
and after passing through the Sound, in de= 
fiance of the batteries, he volunteered to make 
an attack on Copenhagen, 2d April, 1801. 
After a most vigorous defence, the Danes 
saw their strong batteries silenced, and 17 of 
their men of war either sunk, burnt, or taken, 
A conference with the crown prince succeeded 
this glorious victory, and after peace was re 
stored by the heroic admiral, between the two 
countries, the flegt sailed to attack the squa- 
drons of Sweden and Russia; but the sudden 
death of the enyperor Paul rendered further 
exertions unnecessary. For these services lord 
Nelson was created a viscount, and his honours 
made hereditary in his family, even in the fea 
male line. In Aug. 1801, he made an unsue- 
cessful attack on Boulogne. After the peace 
of Amiens, he was, in 1803, summoned froma 
his beloved retreat at Merton, to take the com-_ 
mand of the fleet'in the Mediterranean. Not- 
withstanding his vigilance, the French escaped 
from Toulon, and from the: Méditerranean, 
and after being joined by the Cadiz squadron, 
they sailed to the West Indies, but he pursued 
them with rapidity. Such, however, was the 
terror of his name, that they returned in cons 
sternation back to Europe. Thus baffled in 
his attempts to overtake the enemy, he returned 
to England for the re-establishment of his 
health, but in a few weeks he again took the 
command of the fleet with very unlimited 
powers. On the 19th of October, 1805, 
Villeneuve, with the French fleet, and Gravina 
with the Spanish, sailed from Cadiz, and on 
the 21st, about noon, the English squadron 
closed with them off cape Trafalgar. The 
most precise orders had been previously given 
by the enlightened EARL ob so that the 
fleet was not distracted by signals ; and shew- 
ing the first example of heroism, the admiral 
ordered his ship, the. Victory, to be carried 
along side of his old friend the Santissima 
Trinidada. ‘The carnage on both sides was. 
dreadful, and the heroic chief, unfortunately 
not covering the insignia, which he wore on 
his person, became a marked object to the 
musketeers in the tops of the enemy’s ships. 
A musket ball, from arifieman of the Bucen- 
taur, struck him in the left. breast, and in 
about two hours after he expired in the arms. 
of victory, rejoicing in the glorious triumphs 
which bis death ensured to his country, On 
his fal] the chief command devolved on admi- 
ral Collingwood, who improved the advantages, 
already obtained,and paid an honourable tribute 
io the many services of the departed hero. Of 
the 33 ships of the combined fleet, sixteen. 
were destroyed, four were carried to Gibraltar, 
six escaped into Cadiz, mere wrecks, and four 
which retired from the action, were 13 days 


‘after captured by sir R. Strachan’s squadron.., 


The remains of the hero of Trafalgar were. 
brought in his own ship to the mouth of, 
the Thames, and conveyed te Greenwich, 
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and on the ninth of the following Januar 
they were deposited in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
with all the pomp and solemnity which a 
grateful nation could pay to a departed con- 
queror. His brother, the heir of his honours, 
was raised to an earldom, and a sum of money 
was voted by parliament, for the purchase of 
an estate to perpetuate the memory of the 
conqueror.’ As a professional character, lord 
Nelson possessed a mighty genius, an ardent 
spirit, and a resolute mind; cool, prompt, and 
discerning in the midst of dangers, he roused 
all his powerful energies into action, and the 
strong faculties of his soul were vigilantly 
exerted in the midst of the fury of battle, to 
make every accident contribute to the triumph 
of his crew, and to the glory of his country. 
His presence was a talisman to the courage of 
his sailors, who fought under him as sure of 
victory, and regarded his approbation as the 
best solace for their fatigues and their suffer- 
ings. In his manners he was polished and 
gentle ; he was no stranger to the mild chari- 
ties of human nature, and in his heart he felt 
all the emotions of a devout and pious chris- 
tian. His dispatches from Aboukir, in which 
he attributed his success to Providence, excited 
sentiments of respect through the nation, and 
it was on that memorable occasion that his 
father exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my great and good 
son !” (Lempriere). 

NELUMBIUM, in. botany, a genus of 
the class polyandria, order polygynia. Calyx 
four or five-leaved; petals numerous; nuts 
one-seeded, crowned with the permanent style, 
immersed in a truncate receptacle, Four spe- 
cies; three common to North America, and 
one, N. speciosum, indigenous to India. This 
last species has been usually, though errone- 
ously, regarded as a water-lily, and described 
under the specific name of nymphza nelumbo. 
Its leaves are peltate, orbicular, very entire; 
peduncles and petioles muricate; petals nu- 
merous ; calyx often four-cleft: flowers as 
large as, or larger than the palm of the hand, 
of a purple hue. ‘The root is horizontal, long, 
creeping, consisting of joints linked together, 
ovate-oblong, white, fleshy, esculent, tubular 
within. The Chinese have them not only 
served up in summer with ice, but laid up in 
salt and vinegar for winter. The seeds are 
somewhat of the size and form of an acorn, 
and of a taste more delicate than that of 
almonds. ‘The ponds in China are generally 
covered with this plant, and exhibit a very 
beautiful appearance when it is in flower; 
nor are the flowers less fragrant than hand- 
some. In our own country, it is best culti- 
vated in troughs or cisterns that have earth 
at their bottoms, in which situation it pro- 
duces excellent flowers. In its native soil 
this plant is propagated either by roots or seeds, 
as the common water-lily among ourselves. 

NEM/EA, a town of Argolis, between 
Cleonz and Philus, with a wood, where Her- 
cules, in the 16th year of his age, killed the 
celebrated Nemzan lion, which was born of 


the hundred-headed Typhon, and infested the 
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neighbourhood of Nemza, and kept the inha- 
bitants under continual alarms. It was the 
first labour of Hercules to destroy it. The 
conqueror clothed himself in the skin, and 
the Nemzan games were instituted to com- 
memorate so great an event, though some 
say that they were instituted by the Argive 
in honour of Archemorus. (Vide ARCHE- 
MORUS.) 3 

NEMESIANUS (Aurelius Olympius), a 
Latin poet, who was born at Carthage, and 
flourished about the year 281, under the em- 
peror Carus, and his sons Carinus and Nume- 
rian: the last of which emperors was so fond 
of poetry that he contested the glory with Ne- 
mesianus, who had written a poem upon fish- 
ing and maritime affairs. We have still re- 
maining a poem of our author called Cynege- 
ticon, and four eclogues : they were published 
by Paulus Manutius in 1538; by Barthelet in 
1613; at Leyden in 1653, with the notes of 
Janus Vlitias. Giraldi has preserved a frag- 
ment of Nemesianus, which was communi- 
cated to him by Sannazarius, to whom we are 
obliged for our poet’s works: for having found 
them written in Gothic characters, he pro- 
cured them to be put into the Roman, and 
then sent them to Paulus Manutius. Although 
this poem hath acquired some reputation, it is 
greatly inferior to those of ERS and Gratian 
upon the same subject ; yet Nemesianus’s style 
is natural enough, and has some degree of ele- 
gance. The world was so much possessed 
with an opinion of his poem in the eighth 
century, that it was read among the classics in 
the public schools, particularly in the time of ' 
Charlemagne, as appears from a letter of the 
celebrated Hincmar bishop of Rheims to his 
nephew Hincmar of Laon, 

EMESIS, in Pagan worship, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Necessity, or, according to 
others, of Oceanus and Nox, had the care of 
revenging the crimes which human justice left 
unpunished, She was also called Adrastea, 
because Adrastus king of Argos first raised an 
altar to her ; and Rhamnusia, from her having, 
a magnificent temple at Rhamnus in Attica. 
She had likewise a temple at Rome in the 
Capitol, She is‘ represented with a stern, 
countenance, holding a whip in one hand. 
and a pair of scales in the other. 

NEMESIUS, a Greek philosopher, whoem- 
braced Christianity, and was made bishop of 
Emesa in Phoenicia, where he had his birth: 
he flourished in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. We have a piece by him, intitled De 
natura hominis, in which he refutes‘the fatality 
of the Stoics and the errors of the Manichees, 
the Apollinarists, and the Eunomjans; but 
he espouses the opinion of Origen concerning 
the pre-existence of souls. This treatise was 
translated by Valla, and printed in 1535. An- 
other version was afterwards made of it by 
Ellebodius, and printed in 1665 ; it is also in- 
serted in the Bibliotheca patrum, in Greek and 
Latin. Lastly, another edition was published 
at Oxford in 1671, folio, with a learned pre- 
face, wherein the editor endeavours to prove, 
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from a passage in this book,’ that the circula- 
tion of the blood was known to Nemesius ; 
which, however, was since shown to be a 
mistake by Dr. Friend, in his History of 
Physic, hi 
NEMINE CONTRADICENTE, * none 
contradicting it ;” a term chiefly used in par- 
_Jiament when any thing is carried without 
Opposition. _ ‘ 
NEMOTILUS, in entomology, a tribe in 
the arrangement of Fabricius belonging to the 
genuf Musca, which see. 
* NEMOURS, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Marne, with an old 
castie. It is seated on the Loing, between 
_ two hills, on the spot where stood the town of 
Grex, in the time of Cesar, 10 miles S.: of 
Fontainbleau, and 15 S.E. of Paris. Lon. 2. 
37 E. Lat. 48. 16 N. . 
__-NEN, the principal river of Northampton- 
shire, which rises in the W. part of the county, 
and is made navigable at Northampton. it 
. leaves the county at -Peterborough, and cross- 
ing the isle of Ely, forms part of the W. boun- 
dary of Norfolk, and falls into the Lincoln- 
shire Wash. It likewise communicates, by 
several channels, with the Great Ouse. 
NENAGH, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary, with an ancient and 
strong castle. It is seated on a branch of 
_ the Shannon, 19 miles NE. of Limerick, 
and 23 N of Cashel. 
_  NENIA, or Naewnta, in the ancient 
_ poetry, a kind of funeral song sung to the 
music of flutes at the obsequies of the dead. 
_ ‘Authors represent them as sorry compositions, 
sung by hired women-mourners called Proe- 
fice. The first rise of these Nenia is ascribed 
to the physicians. In the heathen antiquity, 
the goddess of tears and funerals was called 
_ Nenia; whom some suppose to have given 
that name to the funeral song, and others 
‘to have taken her name from it. i as 
NEOCASTRO, a fort of Turkey in Eu- 
tope, in Romania, where the Turks alwavs 
keep a good garrison.. It is seated in the 
middle of the strait of Constantinople, 12 
-imiles from Constantinople. Lon. 29. 4 E. 
Lat. 41. 10 N. 
_* NEOMENTA, or Noumenta, a festival 
of the ancient Greeks, at the beginning of 
every lunar month, which, as the name im- 
‘ports, was observed upon the day of the new 
moon, in honour of all the gods, but especially 
‘Apollo, who was called Neomenios, because 
the sun is the fountain of light; and whatever 
distinction of times and seasons may be taken 
from other planets, yet they are all owing to 
chim as the original of those borrowed rays by 
‘which they shine. 
The games and public entertainments at 
these festivals were made by the’ rich, to 
whose tables the poor flocked in great num- 
bers. The Athenians at these times offered 
_ solemn prayers and sacrifices for the prosperity 
{oF their country during the ensuing month. 
See Games, : 
NEOPHYTES, Neovo, inthe primitive 
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church, were new Christians; or the heathens 
newly converted to the faith. 

The word signifies a new plant; being 
formed of the Greek yc, new; and ow, L 
produce; q.d. newly-born ; baptism, whereby 
they commenced Neophytes, being emblemati- 
cal of new birth. 

The fathers never discovered the mysteries of 
their religion to the Neophytes, 

‘Lhe term Neophyte is still applied to the 
converts which the missionaries frequently 
make among the infidels. The Japonesé 
Neophytes, in the latter end of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century, are 
said to have shewn prodigies of courage and - 
faith, equal to any known in the primitive 
church. See CATECHUMEN. | 

NEOPTOLEMUS, a king of Epirus, son 
of Achilles and Deidamia, called Pyrrius 
from the yellow colour of his hair. He gave 
early proofs of his valour. After the death of 
Achilles, Calehas declared in the assembly of 
the Greeks, that Troy could not be taken 
without the assistance of his son. Ulysses and 
Phoenix were then commissioned to bring 
Pyrrhus to the war, who returned with them 
with pleasure, and received the name of Negp- 
tolemus, (new soldier.) He greatly signalized - 
himself during the remaiving time of the siege; 
and was the first who entered the wooden 
horse. He was inferior to none of the Gre- 
clan warriors in valour, and Ulysses and Nes- 
tor alone could claim a superiority over him in 
eloquence, wisdom, and address. His cruelty, 
however, was as great as that of his father. 
Without any regard to the sanctity of the placé 
where Priam had taken refuge, he slaughtered 
him without mercy. He also sacrificed Asty- 


‘anax to his fury, and immolated Polyxena on 


the tombof Achilles. When Troy was taken, 
Pyrrhus had for his’share of the captives Andro- 
mache, the widow of Hector, and Helenus, the 
son of Priam. With these he departed for 
Greece, and took a different course from the 
rest of the Greeks, as he travelled over the 
ereatest part of Thrace, where he had a severé, 
encounter with queen Harpalyce. (Vide Har- 
PALYCE.) Theplace of his retirement after the 
Trojan war is not known: he, however, lived 
with Andromache after his arrival in Greece. 
He had a son by this unfortunate princess called 
Molossus, and two others, if we rely on the 
authority of Pausanias. Besides Andromache 
he married Hermione, the daughter of Mene- 
laus, as also Lanassa, the daughter of Clero- 
deus, one of the descendants of Hercules. 
The cause of his death is variously related. Ac- 
cording to Virgil, Paterculus, and Hyginus, he 
was murdered by Orestes in the temple at 
Delphi, because Hermione, who had been be-~ 
trothed to him, was given to Neoptolemus. . 
The plunder of the rich temple of Delphi 
was, it is said, the object of the journey of 
Neoptolemtis thither ; and it cannot,but be ob- 
served, that he suffered the same barbarities 
which he had inflicted in the teniple of Mi- 
nerva upon the aged Priam and his wretched 
family. “From this circumstance arose ‘the 
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proverb of Neoptolemic revenge, when a pete 
son had suffered the same savage treatment 
which others had received from his hand. 

NEOTS (St.), a town in Huntingdonshire, 
witha market on Thursday. It is well built, 
has a handsome church, with a fine steeple, and 
a considerable trade in coal, It is seated on the 
Ouse, over which is a stone bridge, 20 miles 
W.5.W. of Cambridge, and 56 N.N.W. of 
London. Lon. 0.30 W. Lat. 52.7 N. 

NEOTERIC. a. (neotericus, Latin.) Mo- 
dern ; novel; late (Grew.) 

NEP. s. (nepeéa, Latin.) An herb. See 
NepETA. 

NEPA, Water-scorpion. In zoology, a genus 
of the clast insecta, order hemiptera. Snout 
inflected ; antennas short; wings four, fold- 
ing crosswise, coriaceous on the upper part; 
fore-legs cheliform; the other four ambula- 
tory. Fourteen species, which may be thus 
subdivided: 

A. Antennas palmate ; lipless. ¥: 

B. Antennas palmate; lip very short ; 
widely emarginate ; comprising the tribe 
ranatra of Fabricius. 

C. Lip projecting, rounded ; 
the naucoris of Fabricius. 

These are all water insects; two of them, N. 
cinerea and N. linearis, are common to our 
own country. The eggs are also deposited in 
water; of an oblong shape, and generally 
sunk and concealed in the stalk of a bull-rush. 
When they arrive at their full size, and are 
metamorphosed into complete insects, they are 
sometimes an inch in length, and nearly half as 
broad. The antennas appear in the usual place 
of the fore legs; they are armed with a foreeps, 
well adapted to the rapacious purposes to which 
they areapplied. ‘The nepas are of all animals 
the most tyrannical ; they destroy, like wolves 
among sheep, twenty times as many as their 
hunger requires. If one of them be placed in 
a bason of water with thirty or forty worms of 
the libellula, each as large as itself, it will de- 
stroy them all in avery short space, getting on 
their backs, and piercing them through the 
body with its rostrum. 

These animals, though they live upon the 
water by day, are capabie of taking long flights 
from one pool to another in quest of food: this 
they are probably often obliged to attempt 
from the fierceness of their manners, by which 
the insects in their vicinity must be soon de- 
stroyed. Though se formidable to other crea- 
tures, they are nevertheless haunted by a little 
pediculus, which probably repays the injuries 
which the water-scorpion so frequently com- 
mits upon others, 

The cinereous water-scorpion is the most 
common insect of the tribe: the head is 
small, and as it were sunk in a slope of the 
thorax ; the elytra are broad, cross each other, 
and cover almost the whole abdomen: in the 
females the extremity is furnished with two 
appendices, equal to three-fourths of its length, 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXIUIL. 7 

NEPEAN ISLAND, an island of the S.’ 
Pacific Ocean, opposite Port Hunter, on the 


comprising 
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‘S. coast of Norfolk Island. It consists ene 


tirely of one mass of sand, held together by the 
surrounding clifis, which are a border of hard 
rocks, The surface was covered with,a kind of 
coarse grass, and upward of 200 fine pines 
were growing onit. ; 

NI’PENTHE. s. (in and xeSoe.) A drug 
that drives away all pains (Pope). . 

NEPENTHES, in botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia, order monadelphia. Calyx four- 
parted, corolless. Male: filamentone; with 
inany anthers united into a peltate head. Fes 
male: styleless; stigma peltate, four-lobed ; 
capsule four-celled, seeds numerous, coated, 
One species, a native of Ceylon ; with a fun- 
gous stalk; leaves sessile, oblong, glabrous, 
ending in a tendril, to which hangs a long cy- 
lindrical, hollow receptacle, yielding a sweet 
limpid liquor, and which answers the purpose 
of the contractile powers in the leaves of the 
drosera; and, like those, open and contract upon 
the absence or presence of certain stimuli. 

NEPER. See Napier. 

NEPETA. Nep. Catmint. In botany, a 
genus of the class didynamia, order gymnosper- 
mia. Corol with the middle segment of the 
lower lip crenate ; the orifice with a reflected 
margin; stamens approximate. Twenty-seven 
species ; chiefly natives of the South of Kurope.. 

N. cataria, common catmint, is the only spe- 
cies indigenous to our own country, and 
is found wild in our hedges, with a peren- 
nial root, from which uprise many branching 
stalks two feet high, upright, pubescent; leaves 
velvet-soft, wrinkled, ash-coloured or. hoary, 
particularly underneath ; spikes composed of 
interrupted whoyls, terminating the stem ; 
proversing in branches from the axils of the 

eaves; flowers subsessile, and separated at the 
base by a small lanceolate bracte; calyx downy, 
with green ribs ; corol white, with a tinge of 
red, and spotted with purple; scent of the en- 
tire plant between that of mint and penny- 
royal. Cats are fond of it; whence its spe- 
cific name: time of flowering from July to 
September. 

‘All the species of nepeta are perennial 
plants, readily propagated by seeds, which 
may be sown either in spring or autumn, upon 
a poor dry soil; or, if they are permitted to fall, 
the plants will come up without any further 
trouble, but to thin them where they are toe 
close, and to keep them clean from weeds, 

NE/PHELA. (from yepe;, a cloud.) In me- 
dicine, a cloudlike spot in the cornea of the eye, » 

NEPHELIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class monoecia, order pentandria. Calyx five- 
toothed, corolless; anthers cloven at the base. 
Fem.: calyx four-eleft; corolless; germs two, 
with two styles to each; capsules two, bristly, 
one-seeded. One species, an East Indian plant. 
* NE’/PHEW. s. (nepos, Latin; neveu, Fr.) 
1. The son of a brother or sister (Locke). 2.. 
The grandson : out of use (Hooker). 3. Dee 
scendant, however distant: out of use. 

NEPHRALGIA. (nephralgia, VEDLUAY beug 
from veo;¢c, the kidney, and @ayosy pian). Paiy 
in the kidney. 
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‘NEPHRITICS, (nephritica; veepperrinees from 
yegpos, the kidney.) Medicines are so termed 
that are employed in the cure of diseases of the 
kidneys. 
_NEPHRITIC WOOD. 
PHRITICUM. . 
NEPHRITE, in mineralogy, jade, ge- 


See LiGNUM NE- 


meiner nephtit of Werner; Aspecies of SER- 


PENTINUS, which see. 

NEPHRITIS. (sephritis, yeepihs, from 
tdpos, a kidney.) Inflammation of the kid- 
ney. Itis a genus of disegse in the class py- 
rexia, and order phlegmasiz of Cullen; known 
by pyrexia, pain in the region of the kidneys, 
and shooting along the course of the ureter ; 
drawing up of the testicles; numbness of the 
thigh; vomiting; urine high-coloured, and 
frequently discharged; costiveness and colic 
pains. Nephritis is symptomatic of calculus, 
gout, &c. 

NEPHROTOMY. (nephrotomia;  yeppore- 
pia, from yeppoc, a kidney, and gexvo, to cut.) 
The operation of extracting a stone from the, 
kidney.. 

NEPHROS. (vzgpo¢.) The kidney. 
~ NEPI; an ancient town of Italy, in the pa- 
trimony of St: Peter, with a bishop’s see, seated 
on the Triglia, 20 miles N. of Rome. Lon. 
11.34 EB. Lat.42.14.N. 

NEPOS (Cornelius), a celebrated historian 
in the reign of Augustus. ‘He was born at 
Hostilia, and shared the favours atid enjoyed 
the patronage of the emperor. He was the 
intimate friend of Cicero and of Atticus, 
The language of Cornelius has always been 
admired, and he is entitled to many commend- 
ations for the delicacy of his expressions, the 
elegance of his style, and the clearness and 
precision of his narrations. ! 

All that we have left of his at present is, The 
Lives of the illustrious Greek and Roman 
(Captains; which were a long time ascribed to 
fEmilius Probus; who published them, as it is 
said, under his own name; to insinuate him- 


self thereby into the favour of the emperor 


Theodosins ; but, in the course of time, the 
fraud has been discovered, although several 


learned persons have confounded the two au- 


through several editions. 


thors, This piece has been translated’ into 
French by the Sieur de Claveret, with a dedi- 
cation to the duke of Longueville, in 1663 ; 
and again by M. le Gras, then of the congre- 
gation of the oratory at Paris 1729, 12mo0. We 
have an excellent translation of it in English, 
by several hands at Oxford, which has gone 
24 Cornelius Nepos 
was the first classic published in the Russian em- 
pire. It was done at Moscow in the year 1762. 
NEPOTISM. s. (nepotisme, French.) Fond- 
hess for nephews (Addison). 
* NEPTUNE, Nerrunus, aheathen god; 
son of Saturn and Ops, and brother to Jupiter, 
Pluto, and Juno, He was devoured by his fa- 
ther the day of his birth, and again restored to 
life by means of Metis, who gave Saturn a 
éertain portion. Neptune shared with his 
brothers the empire of Saturn, and received 
a his portion the kingdom of the sea, This 
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did not seém equivalent to thé empire of hea 
ven and earth, which Jupiter had claimed, 
therefore he conspired to dethrone him. The 
conspiracy was discovered, and Jupiter con- 
demned Neptune to build the wails of Troy: 
[ Vide LAomEDON.] A reconciliation was soon 
after made, and Neptune was re-itistituted to 
all his rights and privileges. Neptune disputed 
with Minerva the right of giving a name to the 
capital of Cecropia, but he was defeated. [ Vide 
Minerva:] Neptune, as being god of the 
sea, was entitled to more power than any of 
the other gods, except Jupiter: Not only the 
ocean, rivers, and fountains were subjected to 
him, but he also could cause earthquakes at, 
his pleasure, and raise islands with a blow of 
his trident. The worship of Neptune was 
established in almost every part of the earth. 
The Greeks and the Romans were also attach- 
ed to his worship, and they celebrated their 
Isthinian games and Consualia with the greatest 
solemnity. ‘He was generally represented sit 
ting in a chariot made of a shell, and drawn 
by sea horses or dolphins, Sometimes he is 
drawn by wiriged horses, and holds his trident 
in his hand, and stands up as his chariot flies 
overt the surface of the sea. Homer represents 
him as issuing ftom the sea, and in three steps__ 
cossing the whole horizon. The aitcients ge- 
nerally sacrificed a bull and a horse on his alé 
tars. The amours of Neptune are numerous. 
He obtained, by means of a dolphin, the fa- 
vours of Amphitrite, who had masle a vow of 
perpetual celibacy, and he placed among the 
constellations the fish; which had persuaded the 
goddegs to become his wife. Neptune became 
a horse to enjoy the company of Cetes. [Vide 
ARION.} To deceive Theophané he changed 
himself into a ram. [Vide THEOPHANE. | 
He assumed the form of the river Enipeus to 
gain the confidence of Tyro, by whom he had 
Pelias and Neleus. . He was also father of Poa 
lyphemus by Thoossa, and of many other chil 
dren by different mistresses. ‘The word Neps 
tunus Is often used metaphorically by the poets 
to signify sea-water. pleco i 

The history of Japhet. agrees vety much 
with what the fable relates concerning Nep- 
tune: Japhet’s share, according to Scripture, 
was Europe, with all the isles of the sea, and 
the peninsulas whereof it consists ; Enheme- 
rus the historian, as interpreted by Enntus, 
and related by Lactantius, bears the same tes- 
timony concerning Neptune, that the seas and 
the islands fell to his lot: Neptuno maritime 
omnia cum insulis obvenerunt. Plutarch says, 
the Egyptians called the promontories and the 
utmost parts of the earth Nephthyn; which 
term: has doubtless a great: deal of resemblance 
to that of Neptune. As for Neptune’s other 
name, called by the Greeks xoedwv, Bochartus 
thinks it is derived from the Punic word pesatz: 
Herodotus says also, there were none but the 
Libyans that gave Neptune the name of Posi- 
don; so Posidon will be the same name as 
Neptune. Lactantius does not donbt but 
that Neptune was superintendant generakto the 
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~ All nations had also a Neptune of their own, 
and all these Neptunes had, in like manner, 
something that was very manifestly like and’ 
unlike to one another: Diodorus Siculus 
speaks of an altar in Arabia dedicated to Nep- 
tune, standing upon the sea-side. Sanchunia- 
thon says, that Usoiis was the first who hol- 
lowed the body of a tree, and in Phoenicia 
durst adventure to trust himself with the 
waves of the sea. The Neptune of the Phe- 
nicians is ancienter than him of the Greeks 
and Latins, as they were navigators before the 
others; and him they made to be the son of 


Pontus: the Egyptians had also their Nep- 
tune. 
NEPTUNEANS, those geologists who 


adopt the opinion that the present appearances, 
stratafication, of the terrestrial surface have 
been occasioned by the operation of water. 

NERAC, a town of France, in the depart- 

_ ment of Lot and Garonne, divided by the river 
Baise into great and little Nerac. In the feudal 
times this was the residence and capital of the 
lords of Albret. Their stupendous casile is 
now in ruins; but, before the abolition of 
royalty, no true Frenchman could visit it with- 
out sentiments of veneration; for here their 
once favourite Henry 1V. spent part of his 
youth. Nerac is 20 miles S.W. of Agen, 
and 380 S. by W.of Paris. Lon. 0. 13 E. 
Lat. 44. 2 N. 

NERBUDDA, a river of Indies, which 
issues from a lake on the southern confines of 
the province of Allahabad, forms the boundary 
between Hindustan Proper and the Deccan, 
and falls into the gulf of Cambay, below 
Baroach. 

NEREIDS, nymphs of the sea, daughters 
of Nereusand Doris. They were fifty, accord- 
ing to the greater number of the mythologists, 
and were implored as the rest of the deities. 
‘They had altars chiefly on the coast of the sea, 
where milk, oil, honey, and often flesh of goats, 
were offered up. . Their duty was to attend 
upon the more powerful deities of the sea, and 
to be subservient to the willof Neptune. They 
are represented as young and handsome virgins, 
sitting on dolphins, and holding Neptune's 
trident in their hand, or sometimes garlands of 
flowers. (Ovid. Hesiod. Homer. &c.) 

- NEREILUS, a name given to Achilles, as 
son of Thetis, who was one of the Nereids. 

NEREIS. In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusea. Body oblong, creeping 
with numerous lateral peduneles or feet on each 
side; feelers simple, rarely feelerless ; eyes two, 
or four; rarely eyeless. ‘Twenty-nine species, 
thus subdivided : . 

- A. Mouth furnished with a claw or forceps. 
- B. Mouth furnished with a proboscis. 

C. Mouth furnished with a tube. 

Excepting four or five, these all inhabit the 
North Seas; three or four are found on our 
own coasts. We shall select an example or 
two. 

1. N. noctiluca. Body blue-green, with 
twenty-six segments; hardly visible to the 
naked eye. These are foundin the British and 


Jine down the middle. 
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- in most other seas, and are the animals which 


frequently illuminate the water, making it ap 
pear as if on fire: they are extremely minute, 
pellucid and highly phosphoreous, giving am 
uncommonly lucid splendour to the waves in an 
evening ; by their great numbers and minute- 
ness they easily elude observation, but may.be 
detected by passing a small quantity of the 
water through blotting-paper. 

2. N. pelagica. Body above convex, pe- 
duneles cirrate and warty: back with a scarlet 
Inhabits the British 
and other European seas, among the roots of 
ulve, under stones, and in empty shells; about 
seven inches long, and has a flexuous kind of 
motion. 

3. N.lamelligera. Body flattish, and taper- 
ing both ways; proboscis stellate with four- 
fiesh colour spines; peduncles compressed, and 
furnished’ with a semijunar scale above, and 
a-darge semi-cordate one beneath; eyes two, 
black ; dark line down the belly ; tail bifid, In- 
habits the Indian, Mediterranean, and Northern 
seas, among aquatic plants, and is nearly two 
feet long. See Nat. Hist. Pl. CXLI. 

NEREUS, a heathen deity of the sea, son of 
Oceanus and Terra. He married Doris, by 
whom he had fifty daughters. called the Ne~ 
reids. (See Nereins.) Nereus was generally 
represented as an old man with a long flowing 
beard, and hair of an azure colour. ‘Lhe chief 
place of his residence was in the Avgean sea, 
where he was surrounded by his daughters, 
who ofien danced in chorussus round him. 
He had the gift ef prophecy, and informed 
those that consulted him ofthe different 
fates that attended them. The word Nereus 
is often taken for the sea itself. Nereus is 
sometimes called the most ancient of all the 
gods. 

NERI (Philip de), an historian, born at Flo- 
rence, 1485. He was one of the 48 magistrates 
called senators, and after a life devoted to publie 
services, he died at Florence, 1556. His history 
of Florentine affairs from 1214 to 1537 ap- 
peared 1728 in folio. * 

Nert (St. Philip de), of Florence, founded 
the congregation of the oratory in Italy, whose 
duties were to administer to the wants of the 
poor, to attend the sick, and to relieve strangers 
and distressed pilgrims. He died 1595, aged 
Nerr (Pompeio), a Florentine, law pro- 
fessor at Pisa, distinguished in the affairs of 
Maria Theresa, and of the duke of Lorraine. 
He founded the botanical academy of Florence, 
and died there, 1776, aged 69. He was author 
of Observations on the Tuscan Nobility, on 
the Imports of Milan, on the Legal Value of 
Coin, &ce. 7. 

NERICIA, a province of Sweden Proper; © 
bounded on the N. by Westmania, on the EK. 
by Sudermania, on the S. by E. Gothland, ° 
and on the W. by W. Gothiand. Orebo is 
the capital, and the only considerable place — 
in it. i | 

NERITA, Nerire. In zoology, a genus of | 
the class vermes, order testacea. Animal a 
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Jimax: shell univalve, spiral, gibbous, flattish at 
bottom; aperture semi-orbicular, or semilunar 5 
pillar-lip transversely truncate, flattish., Seven- 
ty-six species, scattered through the waters of 
the globe; seven, but of no note, common to 
the coasis of our own country. They may be 
thus subdivided. 

a. Umbilicate ; comprising twenty-five spe- 

sin cies, : 

B. Imperforate; with the lips toothless ; 

comprising eleven species. 

‘C. Tosperforate; with the lips toothed; com- 

prising forty species. 
_ The shells are generally minute, seldom ex- 
eeeding the size of a pea; usually polished ; 
ofien banded; the colours varying in the dif- 
ferent species. 

NERITOS, a mountain in the island of 
Ithaca, as also a small island in the Ionian 
sea, according to Mela. The word Neritos is 
often applied to the whole island of Ithaca, 
and Ulysses, the king of it, is called Neritus 
dux, and his ship Neritia navis, it 

NERiUM.  Rose-bay. Oleander. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
monogynia. Coro} twisted, the tube termi- 


‘nated by a lacerated down; follicles two, erect; 


seeds crowned with down. 
natives of India or Arabia. 
those chiefly cultivated. 

1. N.. oleander. Common rose-bay, or 
eleander: rising with stalks: eight or ten feet 
high ; branches in triplets, round the princi- 

al stalk, with smooth bark, purplish in plants 
with red flowers, white in those with light 
green, flowers; leaves in triplets round the 
stalks upon petioles, dark-green, rigid, acute; 
flowers at the end of the branches in large leose 
bunches, purple, crimson, or dirty white, A 


Nine species, ail 


The following are 


native of the Levant; and flowersin July and 


August. 
In warm, dry summers this plant appears to 


great advantage, the flowers opeuing in con- 


_ siderable abundance; but in cold, moist seasons 


__ bay. 


—s 


~ terminating racemes. 


_-An elegant, 
milky, with 


the flowers require a green or hot-house to 
bring them to perfection. It admits of many 
varieties. . 

2. N. odorum. Sweet-scented rose-bay, 
or Oleander. Stalks shrubby, six or seven feet 
high, covered with a brown bark; leaves 
rigid, lanceolate, opposite, ternate, or alternate: 
flowers as in species 1, of a pale red, and 
musky scent. Indigenous to India; flowers 
from June to August, 

3. N. antidysentericam. Oval-leaved rose- 
Branched cross-armed; leaves ovate, 
pointed, petioled, opposite, flat, entire; flowers 
herbaceous or -greenish-white, in short sub- 
The wood is said to be 
aspecific in dysenteries (whence its specific 
name), and is denominated in the dispensa- 
tories cortex profluvii, cortex conessi, and co- 
dago pala. See ConrESSI CORTEX. _ 

4. N. coronarium. Broad-leaved rose-bay. 
branched shrub, four feet high, 
: mm ash-coloured bark ; leaves el- 
liptic, pedancles in pairs; two-flowered from 
the fork of the branches: the flowers handsome, 
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but without scent ; perianth green; tube of the 
corol greenish-yellow; .border snow-white. 
A native of the East Indies; flowers most part 
of the summer. . 

All these plants may be increased by layers, 
cuttings, and root-suckers, The first is hardy, | 
and only requires to be protected in severe 
winters; the others demand the assistance of 
the green-house or hot-house, excepting in 
the height of summer. 

NERIUS, an usurer in Nero’s age, so 
eager to get money, that he married as often as 
he could, and as soon destroyed his wives by 
poison to possess himself of their estates. 
(Pers.) 4 : 

NERO (Claudius Domittus Ceesar), a cele- 
brated Roman emperor, son of Caius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus. He was adopted by the emperor — 
Claudius, A: D. 50, and four years after he 
succeeded to him on-the throne. ‘The beginning 
of his reign was marked by acts of the greatest. 
kindness, affability, and popularity. Being 
once desired to sign his name to a list of male- 
factors that were to be executed, he exclaimed, 
<¢ | wish to heaven I could not write.” ‘These 
yirtues were soon discovered to be artificial, and 
Nero displayed the propensities of his nature. 
He delivered himself from the sway of his mo- 
ther, and at last ordered her to be assassinated. 
This unnatural act of barbarity was, however, 
applauded by the senate, and the people signi- 
fied their approbation. Many of hig courtiers 
shared the unhappy fategf Agrippina, and Nero 
sacrificed to his fury or caprice all such as ob- 
structed his pleasure, or diverted his inclina- 
tion. He also turned actor, and publicly ap- 
peared on the Roman stage in the meanest cha- 
racters. The celebiity of the Olympian games 
attracted his notice.. He passed into Greece, 
and was defeated in wrestling, but the flattery 
of the spectators adjudged him the victory, and 
Nero returned to Rome, attended by a band of 
musicians, actors, and stage dancers from every 
part of the empire. ‘These amusemenis of the 
emperor were indeed innocent ; his character 
was injured, and not the lives of the people. 
But his conduct soon became more abominable ; 
he was publicly married to one of his eunuchs, 
and soon after celebrated his nuptials with one 
of his meanest catamites. But now his cruelty 
was more fully displayed ; he-sacrificed to his” 
wantonness his wife Octavia Poppaa, and the 
celebrated writers Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, 
&e. The christians also did not escape his bar- 
barity. Wishing to renew the dismal scene of 
Troy, he caused Rome to be set on fire in dif- 
ferent places. ‘The conflagration became soon: 
universal, and during nine successive days the 
fire was unextinguished. All was desolation, - 
and Nero was the only one who enjoyed the 
general consternation. He placed himself on 
the top of a high tower, and he sang on his 
lyre the destruction of Troy. The continuation 
of cruelty, debauchery, and extravagance, at 
last roused the resentment of the people. 
Many conspiracies were formed against him, 


but were generally discovered. ‘The most dane 
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gerous conspiracy was that of Piso, from which 
he was delivered by the confession of a slave. 
‘The conspiracy of Galba proved more success- 


ful; the conspirator, when informed that his— 


plot was known to Nero, declared himself em- 
peror. The unpopularity of Nero favoured his 
cause; he was acknowledged by all the Roman 
empire, and the senate condemned Nero to be 
dragged naked through the streets of Rome, 
and whipped to death, and afterwards to be 
thrown trom the Tarpeian rock.. Nero, by a 
voluntary death, prevented the execution of 
the sentence, He killed himself, A.D. 68, in 
the 32d year of his age, after a reign of 13 years 
and eight months, Rome was filled with ac- 
clamations at the intelligence, and the citizens, 
more strongly to indicate their joy, wore caps, 
such as were generally used by slaves, who had 
received.their freedom. It is necessary to ob- 
serve, that the name of Nero is even now used 


emphatically to express a barbarous and un- 


feeling oppressor. 

Nero (Claudius), aRoman general, sentinto 
Spain to succeed the two Scipios. He suffered 
himself to be imposed upon by Asdrubal, and 
was soon after succeeded by young Scipio. He 
was afterwards made a consul, and intercepted 
Asdrubal, who was passing from Spain into 
Ftaly with a large reinforcement for his brother 
Annibal. An engagement was fought near 
the river Metaurus, in which 56,000 of the 
Carthaginians were left dead in the field of 


B.C. Asdrubal, the Carthaginian general, 
was also killed, and his head cut off and thrown 
jnto his brother’s camp by the conquerors.— 
The Claudian family assumed the surname of 
Nero, which, in the language of the Sabines, 
signifies strong and warlike. 

Nero, an island-in the East Indies, the se- 
cond of the Banda islands, 

NERTERIA, in botany, a genus of theclass 
tetrandria, order digynia. Calyxless; corol 
funnel-form, four-cleft, superior ;. berry two- 
gelled; seeds solitary. One species ‘only; a 
new Grenada plant, with herbaceous stems, 
leaves opposite, heart orbicular, entire ; flowers 
small, sessile, solitary, terminal, pale. 

NERVA COCCEIUS, a Roman emperor 
after the death of Domitian, A.D. 96. He 
rendered: himself popular by his mildness, his 
generosity, and the active part he took in the 
Management of affairs. In his civil character 
he was the patron of good manners, of sobri- 
ety, and temperance. He made a solemn de- 
claration that no senator should suffer death 
during his reign, and this he observed with 


such sanctity, that, when two members of the: 


senate had conspired against his life, he was 
satisfied to tell them that he was informed of 
their. wicked machinations. Yet, as envy and 
danger are the constant companions of great- 
ness, the preetorian guards at last. mutinied, 
and Nerva nearly yielded to their fury. Hav- 
ing at length been obliged to surrender to them 
some of his friends and supporters, the infirmi- 
ties of his age obliged him to fix upon a sue- 


gessor. ‘Trajan, a man of approved integrity, 


battle, and great numbers taken prisoners, 207. | 
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was the object of his choice, which was cons 


firmed by the approbation of the people. He 


died on the 27th of July, A.D. 98, in his 72d 
year, and his successor showed every mark of 
respect for his merit and for his character. 
Nerva was the first Roman emperor who was 
of foreign extraction, his father being a native 
of Crete. (Plin, Diod.)-—This name was also 
common to two consuls under the emperors 
Tiberius and Vespasian. 

NERVE. (nervus, vevpoy.) Formerly it 
meant a sinew. ‘Phis accounts for the op- 
posite meanings of the word nervous; which 
sometimes implies strong, sinewy ; and some- 
times weak and irritable. Nerves are long 
white medullary cords that serve for sensation, 
They originate from the brain and spinal mar- 
row ; hence they are distinguished into cere. 
bral and spinal nerves, and are distributed upon 
the organs of sense, the viscera, vessels, mus- 
cles, and every part that is endowed with sen- 
sibility. ‘Thecerebral nerves are the olfactory, 
optic, motores oculorum, pathetici, ortrochlea- 
tores, trigimini, or divisi, abducent, auditory, 
or acoustic, par vagum, and lingual. Heister 
has drawn up the uses of these nerves in the 
two following verses : 


Olfaciens, cernens, oculosque movens, patiens« 
que, — 

Gustans, abducens, audiensque, vagansque, 
loguensque. 


The spinal nerves are thirty pair, and are 
divided into eight pair of cervical, twelve pair 
of dorsal, five pair of lumbar, and five of sa« 
cral nerves. In the course of the nerves there 
are a number of knots; these are called gangli- 
ons; they are commonly of an oblong shape, 
and of a greyish colour, somewhat inclined to 
red, which is, perhaps, owing to their being 
extremely vascular, Some writers have consi- 
dered these little ganglions as so many little 
brains. Lancisi fancied he had discovered 
muscular fibres in them, but they certainly are 
not of an irritable nature. A late writer (Dr. 
Johnson) imagines they are intended’ to de-: 
prive us of the power of the will over certain 
parts, as the heart, for instance; but if this 
hypothesis were well founded, they should be’ 
met with only in nerves leading to the invo- 
luntary nitren fr whereas it is certain that the 
involuntary muscles receive nerves through 
ganglions. Dr, Munro, from observing the 
accurate intermixture of the minute nerves 
which compose them, considers them as new 
sources of nervous energy. The nerves, like 
the blood-vessels, in their course through the 
body, communicate with each other, and each 
of these communications constitute what is 
called a plexus, from whence branches are 
again detached to different parts of the body, 
The use of the nerves is to convey the princi- 
ples of motion and sensibility to the brain 
from all parts of the system, and from the. 
brain to every part of the system. The man- 
ner in which this operation. is effécted is not 
yet determined. The inquiry has been a con- 
stant source of hypothesis in all-ages, and has’ 
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produced some ingenious ideas, and many er- 
roneous positions, but without having hitherto 
afforded much satisfactory information. Some 
physiologists have considered a trunk of nerves 
as a solid cord, capable of being divided into 
an infinite number of filamenis, by means of 
which the impressions of feeling are conveyed 
to the common sensorium. Others have sup- 
posed each fibril to be a canal, carrying a vola- 
tile fluid, which they term the nervous fluid. 
Those who contend for their being solid bodies, 
are of opinion that feeling is o¢casioned by vi- 
bration ; so that, for instance, according to 
this hypothesis, by pricking the finger a vibra- 
tion would be occasioned in the nerve distribut- 
ed through its substance ; and the effects of 
this vibration, when extended to the senso- 
rium, would be an excital of pain; but the 
inelasticity, the softness, the connection, and 
the situation of the nerves are so many proofs 
that vibration has no share in the cause of feel- 
ing. 

Nerves, however, in modern physiology, 
are generally regarded as bundles of fibres 
originating from the brain or spinal marrow : 
those of the local senses, as of sight, hear- 
ing, tasting, and smelling, from the former ; 
while those of touch or general feeling arise 
from the latter, and communicate with it, 
by a most extensive ramification, over every 
part of the body. The brain and nerves, 
therefore, are the instruments of sensation and 
motion; and, as has lately been made to ap- 
pear, of secretion ; for although Mr. Brodie in 
a very ingenious paper, published as the 
Croonian lecture for 1811 in the Philosophical 
Transactions, has sufficiently proved that the 
motion of the heart does not depend directly 
on the power of the brain, but on that of the 
_ lungs, since the heart of many, perhaps of all 
quadrupeds, will continue to beat with its ac- 
customed vigour and frequency for a long time 
after the animal has been pithed, or even de- 
capitated, provided respiration be artificially 
continued to the lungs, the secretions do not 
appear to proceed: even the bladder ceases to 
act, and animal heat is no longer produced, 
See the article PHysIOLOGY. 


The brain and nerves have a strong resem- . 


blance to eachother; and it is probable that they 
agree also in their composition. The chemists 


who have chiefly examined into the nature of - 


this substance are M. M. Thouret and Four- 
eroy. | 

Brain has a soft feel, not unlike that of 
soap: its texture appears to be very close: its 
specific gravity is greater than that of water. 
When kept in close vessels so that the external 
air is excluded, it remains for a long time un- 
altered. Fourcroy filled a glass vessel almost 
completely with this substance, and attached to 
it a pneumatic apparatus; a few bubbles of 
carbonic .acid gass appeared at first, but it re- 
mained above a year without undergoing any 
further change. 

If exposed, however, to the atmosphere, it 
exhales in a few days, at a temperature of 60, 
@ most detestable odour, becomes acid, assumes 
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a green colour, and very soon a great quantity 
of ammonia makes its appearance in it. 

Cold water does not dissolve any part of the 
brain or nervous material. But by trituration 
in a mortar, it forms, with water, a whitish-. 
coloured emulsion, which appears homogene- 
ous, may be passed through a filter abd the 
brain does not precipitate by rest. hen this 
emulsion is heated to 145° a white coagulum is 
formed. The addition of a great quantity of . 
water also causes a coagulum to appear, which 
swims on the surface, but the water still retains 
a milky colour. When sulphuric acid is drop- 
ped into the watery emulsion of brain, white 
flakes separate and swim on the surface, and 
the liquid becomes red. Nitric acid produces, 
in like manner, a yellow liquid. Alkohol 
separates a white coagulum from the emulsion 
after it has been mixed with it for some hours, 
which when dried: has some resemblance to 
albumen. 

‘For a table of the nerves, see the part on 
NevTOLOGY in our treatise of ANATOMY. 
See, also, NERVOUS FLUID, and Nervous 
SYSTEM. 

NE’RVELESS. a. (from nerve.) Without 
strength (Dunciad). = 

NERVINES. (nervina, from nervus.y Neu- 
rotics. Medicines that relieve disorders of the 
nerves. im 

NE/RVOUS. a. (nervosus, Latin.) 1. Well 
strung; strong; vigorous (Pope). 2. Relating 
to the nerves (Harte). 3. (1n medical cant.) 
Having weak or diseased nerves (Cheyne). 

NERVOUS FEVER. See FEBRIS NERVOSA. 

Nervous FLuip. Nervous principle. The 
vascularity of the cortical part of the brain, and 
of the nerves themselves, their sofiness, pulpi- 
ness, and natural humid appearance, give rea- 
son to believe that between the medullary 
particles of which they are principally com- 
posed a fine fluid is constantly secreted, which 
may be fitted to receive and transmit, even 
more readily than other fluids do, all impres~ 
sions which are made on it. It appears to 
exhale from the extremities of the nerves. 
The lassitude and debility of muscles from too 
great exercise, and the dulness of the sensorial 
organs from excessive use, would seem to 
prove this. It has no smell nor taste; for the 
cerebrine medulla is insipid and inodorous. 
Nor has it any colour; for the cerebrum and 
nerves are white. It is of so subtile a con- 
sistence as never to have been detected. Its 
mobility is stupendous, for in less than a mo- 
ment, with the consent of the mind, it is con- 
veyed from the cerebrum to the muscles, like 
the electric matter. Whether the nervous 
Auid be carried from the organ of sense in the 


‘sensorial nerves to the cerebrum, and from 


thence in the motory nerves to the muscles, 
cannot be positively affirmed, but may be 
yroved. The constituent principles of this 
Houta are perfectly unknown, as they cannot 
be rendered visible by art, or proved by ex- 
periment. Upon making a ligature upon a 
nerve the motion of the fluid is interrupted, 
which proves that something corporeal flows 


_ through it. It is therefore a weak argument to 


deny its existence because we cannot see it; 
for-who has seen the matter of heat, oxygen, 


azot, and other elementary bodies, the ex- ~ 


istence of which no philosopher in the present 
day doubis? The electric matter, whose 
action on the nerves is very great, does not 
2@ppear tq constitute the nervous fluid; for 
nerves exhibit no signs of spontaneous elec- 
‘tricity ; nor can it be the magnetic matter, as 
the experiment of Glisson with the magnet 
demonsirates ; nor is it oxygen, nor hydrogen, 
nor azot; for the first very much irritates the 
nerves, and the other two suspend their action 
Girtanner, however, has warmly espoused the 
doctrine that the principle of muscular irrita- 
bility is’ oxygen; while Humboldt has as 
warmly contended that it is chiefly or alto- 
gether the Galvanic aura. Upon the whole, 
it should seem that the nervous fluid is an 
element sui generis, which exists and is pro- 
duced in the,nerves only; hence, like other 
elements, it is a thing unascertained, and only 
to be known by its eflects. The pulpous soft- 
ness of some nerves, and their lax situation, 
does not allow them and the brain to act on 
the body and soul only by oscillation. . Lastly, 
a tense chord, although tied, oscillates. The 
use of the nervous fluid is, 1. It appears to be 
an intermediate substance between the body 
and the soul, by means.of which the latter 
thinks, perceives, and moves the muscles sub- 
servient to the will. Hence the body acts 
upon the soul, and the soul upon the body. 
2. It appears to differ from the vital principle ; 
for parts live and are irritable which want 
nerves, as bones, tendons, plants, and insects. 

Nervous system, ‘The nervous system, 
as the organ of sense and motion, is connected 
with so many functions of the animal econo- 
my, that the study of it must be of the utmost 
importance, and a fundamental part of the 
study of the whole economy. The nervous 
system consists of the medullary substance of 
the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and 
spinalis; and of the same substance continued 
into the nerves, by which it is distributed to 
many different parts of the body. The whole 
of this system seems to be properly distinguish- 
ed into these four parts. 

1. The medullary substance contaiued in 
the cranium and vertebra! cavity ; the whole 
of which seems to consist of distinct fibres, but 
without the smaller fibres being separated from 
each other by any evident enveloping mem- 
branes. 

2. Connected with one part or other of this 
substance are, the nerves, in which the same 
medullary substance 1s continued, but here 
more evidently divided into fibres, each of 
which is separated from the others by an en- 
veloping membrane derived from the. pia 
i Na GO Wi aaron 5 ; 

3. Parts of the extremities of certain nerves, 
in which the medullary substance is divested of 
the enveloping membranes from the pia mater, 
and so situated as to be exposed to the action of 
certain extetnal bodies, and perhaps so framed 
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as to be affected by the ection of certain bodies © 
only: these are named the sentient extremities _ 
of the nerves. i, 
4. Certain extremities of the neryes so fram-= 
ed as to’ be capable of a peculiar contractility 
and, in consequence of their situation and 
attachments, to be, by their contraction, capa- 
ble of moving most of the solid and fluid parts 
of the body. These are named the moving 
extremities of the nerves : they are commonly _ 
named moving or muscular fibres. 
_ These several parts of the nervous system are 
every where the same continuous medullary 
substance which is supposed to be the vital 
solid of animals, so constituted in living ani- 
mals, and in living systems only, as to admit 
of motions being readily propagated from any 
one part to every other part of the nervous 
system, so long as the continuity and natural 
living state of the medullary substance re- 
mains. In the living man there is a thinking 
substance, Or mind, constantly present, and 
every phenomenon of thinking is to be con- 
sidered as an affection or faculty of the mind 
alone. But this thinking part of man is sq 
connected with the corporeal part of him, and 
particularly with the nervous system, that 
motions excited in this give ‘occasion to 
thought, and thought, however occasioned, 
gives occasion to new motion in the nervous 
system, This mutual communication or ins 
fluence is assumed with confidence as a fact : 
but the mode of it we do not understand, nor 
retend to explain; and therefore are not 
Cad to obviate the difficulties that attend 
any of the suppositions which have been made 
concerning it. The phenomena of the ner- 
vous system occur commonly in the following 
order. The impulse of external bodies acts 
upon the sentient extremities of the nerves ; 
and this gives occasion to perception .or 
thought, which, as first arising in the mind, is 
termed sensation. This sensation, according 
to. its yarious modification, gives occasion ta 
volition, or the willing of certain ends to be 
obtained by the motion of certain parts of the 
body; and this volition gives occasion to the 
contraction of muscnilar fibres, by which the 
motion of the part required is produced. As 
the impulse of bodies on the sentient ex 
tremities of a nerve does not occasion any 
sensation, unless the nerve between the sen- 
tient extremity and the brain be free, and as, 
in like manner, volition does not produce any 


contraction of muscles, unless the nerve be- 


tween the brain and muscle be also free, it 
is coneluded from both these facts, that sen-= 
sation and volition, so far as they are connected 
with corporeal motions, are functions of the 
brain alone; and it is presumed, that sensation 
arises Only in consequence of external im. 
pulse producing motion in the sentient ex- 
tremities of the nerves, and ef that motion’s 
being thence propagated along the nerves to 
the brain; and, in like manner, that the will 
operating in the brain only, by a motion 
begun there, and propagated along the nerves, 
produces the contraction of muscles. ‘Fron 
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awhat is now said we perceive more distinctly 
Ahe different functions of the several parts of 
_the nervous system, as distinguished in, 1.’The 
sentient extremities. seem to be particularly 
fitted to receive the impressions of external 
bodies; and, according to the difference of 
-these impressions, and of the condition of the 
sentient extremity itself, to propagate along 
the nerves motions of a determined kind, 
which, communicated to the brain, give oc- 
casion to sensation. 2. The brain seems to be 
a part. fitted for, and susceptible ‘of, those 
,motions with which sensation, and the whole 
consequent operations of thought, are con- 
nected ; and thereby is fitted to form a com- 
munication between the motions excited in 
the sentient, and those in consequence arising 
in the moving extremities of the nerves, which 
are often remote and distant from each other. 
3. The moving extremities are so framed as to 
be capable of contraction, and of having this 
contraction excited by motion propagated from 
the brain, and communicated to the contrac- 
dible fibre. 4. The nerves, more strictly so 
called, are to be considered as a collection of 
medullary fibres, each enveloped in its proper 
membrane, and thereby so separated from every 
- other, as hardly to admit of any communica- 
tion of motion from any one to the others, and 
to admit only of motion along the continuous 
medullary substance of the same fibre, from 
its origin to the extremities, or contrarywise. 
From this view of the parts of the nervous 
system, of their several functions and com- 
munication with each other, it appears that 
the beginning of motion in the animal econo- 
my is generally connected with sensation: 
and that the ultimate effects of such motions 
are chiefly actions depending immediately upon 
the contraction of moving fibres, between 
which and the ggntient extremities the com- 
munication is by means of the brain. 
.. Nervous LEAF, in botany, a nerved leaf. 
Quum vasa simplicissima absque ramulis exten- 
duntur a basi versus apicem. Having vessels 
perfectly simple and unbranched, extending 
from the base towards the tip. As in plantago 
Janceolata, It is applied aiso to the stipule. 
Nervous, - however, has other appsopriate 
senses, and ought therefore to be exchanged 
for nerved, or altogether avoided. 
NE‘SCIENCE. 1s. (from nescio, Latin.) 
Ignorance; the state of not knowing (Glan- 
vile). ) 
.PNESH.. a. 
hurt. 
NESIS. (sets, from vew, fo gather up.) In 
medicine, an accumulation of humours in any 
particular part. 
. NESS. 1. A termination added to an ad- 
jective to change it into a substantive, denot- 
ing state or quality: as poisonous, poisonous- 
‘ness; lovely, loveiiness; from mypye, Saxon. 
2. The termination of many names of places 
where there is a headland or promontory ; 
wae neye, Saxon, a nose of land, or head- 
land. aes 


(nere, Saxon.) Soft; easily 


.» Ness (Loch), a lake in Inverncssshire, 22 
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miles in length, and, for the most part, one itt 
breadth, It is sheltered on the N. W. by the 
high mountains ‘of Urquhart and Mealfour- 
voney, and edged with coppices of birch and 
oak . 

Ness, a river of Scotland, which is the out- 
let of Loch Ness, and falls into the frith of 
Murray, below Inverness. 

NESSE (Christopher), a native of York- 
shire, educated at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. When ejected from his church at Leeds, 
in 1062, he opened a school for ten years, and 
in 1675 came to London, where he preached 
to a dissenting congregation. He wrote the 
Christian’s Walk and Work on Earth, 8vo ; 
the Christian’s Crown and Glory, 12mo ; the 
History and Mystery of the Old and New 
Testament, 4 vols. folio, &c, He died 1705, 
aged 84. 

NESSUS, a celebrated centaur, son of Ixion 
and the Cloud. He offered violence to De- 
janira, whom Hercules had entrusted to his 
care, with orders to carry her across the river 
Evenus. (Vide Dejanira.) Hercules saw the 
distress of -his wife from the opposite shore of 
the river, and immediately he shot a poisoned 
arrow, which struck the centaur to the lieart: 
Nessus, as he expired, gave his tunic to De- 
janira, assuring her that it had the power of 
calling a husband away from unlawful loves? 
Dejanira received it with pleasure, and this 
mournful present afterwards caused the death 
of Hercules. (Vide HercuLEs.) s 

NEST. s.. (nerz, Saxon.) 1. The: bed 
formed by. the bird for incubation and feeding 
her young (Deuteronomy). .2. Any -place 
where animals are produced. 3. An abode; 
place of residence (Shakspeare), 4. A warm 
close habitation GSpenser)., 5. Boxes or 
drawers ; littie pockets or repositories. 

To Nxst. v. n. (from the noun.) To build 
nests (Howel). whe 

NE/STEGG. s. (nest and egg.) An egg left 
in the nest to keep the hen from forsaking it. 
(Hudibras). . 

To NESTLE. v. n. (from nest.) To settles 
to harbour; to lie close and snug (Bacon). 

To Negs’tLz. v. a. 1. To house, as ina 
nest (Donne); 2. To cherish,.as a bird her 
young (Chapman). 

NE/STLING. s. (from 
taken out of the nest. | 

Ne'srtinc. Nedulans.. In botany, applied 
to seeds which lie loose in pulp or cotton, 
within a berry or other pericarp. 

NESTOR, in fabulous history, a-son of 
Neleus and Chloris, nephew to Pallas, and 
grandson to Neptune. He had eleven brothers, 
who were all killed, with his father, by Her- 
cules. The conqueror spared his life, and 
placed him on the throne of Pylos. He mar. 
ried Eurydice, the -dauchter of Clymeties, or, © 
according to others, Anaxilia, the daughter of 
Arreus. Ee early distinguished himself in the 
field of battle, and was present at the nuptials 
of Pirithous, when a.bloody battle was fought 
between the Lapithe and Centaurs. ~ As king | 
of Pylos and Messenia he led his subjects to the 


nestle.) A bird just 
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Trojan war, where he distinguished himself 
among the rest of the Grecian chiefs, by elo- 
quence, address, wisdom, justice, and an un- 
common prudence of mind. After the Trojan 
war Nestor retired.to Greece, where he en- 
joyed the peace and tranquillity due to his 
wisdom and his old age. ‘The manner and the 
time of his death are unknown ; the ancients 
are all agreed that he lived three generations 
of men, which length of time some suppose 
to be 300 years, though, more probably, only 
90, allowing thirty years for each generation. 
He had two daughters, Pisidice and Polycaste ; 
and seven sons, Perseus, Straticus, Aretus, 
Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and T'ra- 
simedes. Nestor was one of the Argonauts, 
according to Valerius Flaccus. 

Nesror, whose secular name is not known, 
was a native of Russia, and the earliest his- 
torian of the north. He was born in 1056 at 
Bielozero; and in the 19th year of his age he 
assumed the monastic habit in the convent of 
Petcherski at Kiof, and took the name of 
Nestor. He there made a considerable pro- 
ficiency in the Greek language: but seems to 
have formed his style and manner rather from 
the Byzantine historians, Cedrenus, Zonarus, 
and Syncellus, than from the ancient classics. 
The time of Nestor’s death is not ascertained ; 
but he is supposed to have lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and to have died about the year 
D115k ; 

His great work is his Chronicle, to which he 
has prefixed an introduction, which, after a 
short sketch of the early state of the world, 
taken from the Byzantine writers, contains a 
geographical description of Russia and the ad- 
jacent regions; an account of the Sclavonian 
nations, their manners, their emigrations from 
the banks of the Danube, their dispersion, 
and settlement in the several countries wherein 
their descendants are now established. He 
then enters upon a chronological series of the 
Russian annals, from the year 858 to about 
1113. His style is simple and unadorned, 
such as suits a mere recorder of facts; but 
his chronological exactness, though it renders 
his narrative dry and tedious, contributes to 
ascertain the era and authenticity of the events 
which he relates. 

Itis remarkable (says Mr. Coxe, from whom 
we have taken this narrative), that an author 
of such importance, whose name frequently 
occurs in the early Russian books, should have 
remained in obseurity above 600 years; and 
been scareely known to his modern country- 
men, the origin and actions of whose ancestors 
he records with such circumstantial exactness. 
A copy of his Chronicle was given in 1068 by 
prince Radzivil to the library of Konigsburgh, 
where it lay unnoticed until Peter the Great, 
in his passage through that town, ordered a 
transcript of it to be sent to Petersburgh. But 
it still was not known as the performance of 
Nestor: for when Muller in 1732 published 
the first part of a German translation, he men- 
tioned it as the work of the abbot Theodosius of 
Kiof; an error which arose from the following 


circumstance: the ingenious éditor, not being 
at that time sufficiently acquainted with the 


Sclavonian tongue, employed an interpreter, 


who, by mistaking a letter in the title, sup- 
posed it to have been written by a person 
whose name was Theodosius, This ridiculous 
blunder was soon circulated, and copied b 
many foreign writers, even long after it had 
been candidly acknowledged and corrected by 
Muller. 

NESTORIANS, a sect of ancient christians, 
still said to be subsisting im some parts of the 
Levant; whose distinguishing tenet is, that 
Mary is the mother of God. They take their 
name from Nestorius bishop of Constantinople, 
whose doctrines were spread with much zeal 
through Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 

One of the ohiel promoters of the Nestorian 
cause was Barsumas, created bishop of Ni- 
sibis, A.D. 435. Such was his zeal and suc- 
cess, that the Nestorians, who still remain in 
Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, and the adjacent 
countries, consider him alone as their parent 
and founder. By him Pherozes the Persian 
monarch was persuaded to expel those chris- 
tians who adopted the opinions of the Greeks, 
and to admit the Nestorians im their place, 
putting them in possession of the principal 
seat of ecclesiastical authority in Persia, the 
see of Seleucia, which the patriarch of the 
Nestorians has always filled even down to 
our time, Barsumas also erected a school at 
Nisibis, from which proceeded those Nestorian 
doctors who in the fifth and sixth centuries 
spread abroad their tenets through Egypt, 
Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and China. 

He differed considerably from Nestorius, 
holding that there are two persons in Jesus 
Christ, as well as that the Virgin was not his 
mother as God, but only as man. 

The abettors of this doctrfhe refuse the title 
Nestorians; alleging that it had been handed 
down from the earliest times of the christian 
church. 

In the tenth century the Nestorians in 
Chaldea, whence they are sometimes called 
Chaldeans, extended their spiritual conquests 
beyond Mount Imaus, and introduced the chris- 
tian religion into Tartary, properly so called, 
and especially into that country called Karit, 
and borderivg on the northern part of China, 
The prince of that country, whom the Nes- 
torians converted to the christian faith, as- 
sumed, according to the vulgar tradition, the 
name of John, after his baptism, to which he 
added the surname of Presbyter, from a prin« 
ciple of modesty ; whence it is said, his suc- 
cessors were each of them called Prester Johny 
until the time of Gengis Kan. But Mosheim 
observes, that the famous Prester John did 
not begin to reign in that part of Asia before 
the conclusion of the eleventh.century. The 
Nestorians formed so considerable a body of 
christians, that the missionaries of Rome were 
industrious in their endeavours to reduce them 
under the papal yoke. Innocent IV. in 1246, 
and Nicolas IV. in 1278, used their utmost 
efforts for this purpose, but without success, 
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Fill the time of pope Jutins TT. the Nes- 


torians acknowledged but one patriarch, who 
resided first at Bagdat, and afterwards at 
Mousul ; but a division arising among them, 
in 1551, the patriarchate became divided, at 
least for a time, and a new patriarch was 
eonsecrated by that pope, whose successors 
fixed their residence in the city of Ormus, in 


the mountainous part of Persia, where they 


still continue, distinguished by the name of 
Simeon; and so far dowir as at last century 
these patriarchs persevered in their communion 
with the chureh of Rome, but seem at present 
to have withdrawn themselves from it. The 
great Nestorian pontiffs, who form the opposite 
arty, and look with an hostile eye on this 
Frith patriarch, have, since the year 1559, 
been distinguished by the general denomina- 
tion of Elias, and reside constantly in the city 
of Mousul. Their spiritual dominion ts very 
extensive, takes in a great part of Asia, and 
coinprehends also within its circuit the Arabian 
Nestorians, and also the christians of Sr. 
‘Thomas, who dwell along the coastof Malabar. 

NESTUS, or Nessus, a small river of 
Thrace, rising in Mount Rhodope, and falling 
into the Aw gean sea above the island of Tha- 
sos. Jt was for some time the boundary of 
Macedonia on the east. 

NET. s. (natt, Gothic; net, Saxon.) 1. A 
texture woven with large interstices or meshes 
(Taylor). 2. Any thing make with inter- 
stitial vacuities (Kings. Thomson). 

Ner (Fishing). This is of various kinds ; 
the chief are the drag-net, the flew, and the 
casting-net. The drag is a large net put into 
a pond, and drawn from one end of it to 
the other by men on each side, to get out all 
fish for the purpose of selecting the largest 
for stews, &c. and the smaller to stock other 

onds. ° 

The flew is of two kinds, the one for draw- 
ing, the other to be placed either as a stop to a 
drag-net, or to be set and left in a pond or 
river to intercept the fish. When fishing with 
flews, the common practice of disturbing the 
water by poles, &c. is very absurd. Pike, 
tench, and perch, will strike the flew. more 
readily when the water is quite still, and carp 
hide themselves under the banks at the least 
noise. The casting-net is thrown from a per- 
son’s shoulder, and requires great skill and 
dexterity in him who casts it, which can only 
be acquired by long practice; the great art is 
to spread it wide, and yet not throw it high in 
the air. If not thrown wide, so that the leads 
may form a large circle, few fishes will be sur- 
rounded by it; and if thrown high, which is 
the usual method employed by the unskilful to 
obtain a wide spread, the fish will be alarmed, 
and quit the place. If the pond be muddy, 
the, net should be suffered to remain some 
minutes before it is drawn out, that the fishes 
may rise; for carp, especially when first 
alarmed, are apt to strike into the mud. Mr, 
Daniel observes, that a piece of crumb: of 
bread; put into the stomach of either carp or 


tench, suspected to be tainted with mud, will’. 
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absorb all the disagreeable taste, but should be 


taken out before they are sent to table. 

Net, Neat, in commerce, something pure 
and unadulterated. with any foreign mixture, 
Thus, wines are said to be net when not 
falsified or balderdashed; and coffee, rice, 
pepper, &c. are said to be net when the filth 
and ordures are separated! from them. (See 
Neat.) A diamond is said to be net whenit . 
has no stains or flaws; a crystal when trans- 
parent throughout. 

Net is also used for what remains after the 
tare has. been taken out of ine weight of any 
merchandise ; 1. e. when it is weighed clear of 
ail package. (See Tare.) Thus we saya barrel 
of cechineal weighs 450 pounds; the tare is 
50 pounds, aud there remains net 400 pounds. 

Nzr PRODUCE, “a term used to expres 
what any commodity has yielded, all tare and 
charges deducted. ‘The merchants sometimes: 
use the Italian words zeéto proceduto, ‘for net 
produce. 

NETE, in music, the name given by the 
ancient Greeks to the fourth, or most acute 
chord, of each of the three tetrachords which 
followed the two first, or deepest. y 

NETE DIEZEUGMENON. (Greek.) In the 
ancient music, the final, or \ highest sound of 
the fourth tetrachord, and the first, or gravest 
of the fifth. 

NETE HYPERBOLEON. The last sound 
of the hyperbolzon, or highest tetrachord, and 


of the great system, or diagram, of the ancient 


Greeks. 
NeTE syNEMMENON. (Greek.) The name 
by which the ancients distinguished the fourth, 
or most acute sound of the third tetrachord, 
when conjoint with the second. ; 
NE/THER. a. (neoden, Sax. neder, Dutch.) 
1. Lower; not upper (Dryden). 2. Being in 
a lower place (Afiiton). 3. Infernal; belong- 


ing to the regions below (Dryden). 


ETHERLANDS, or Low Countries, 
a country of Europe, anciently called Gallia 
Belgica, 260 miles in length, and from 100 to 
200 in breadth; bounded on the W. and N. 
by the German ocean, E. by Germany, and S. 
by France. In the ninth century, the’sons of 
emperor Lewis the Pious having’ divided the 
dominions of their father, who possessed Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, a new kingdom was 
formed, comprehending Germany and France, 
and part of the Netherlands. It was called 
Lotharia, but did not long subsist ; for it was 
soon divided into two: and that seated near 
the Mediterranean was called the kingdom of 
Burgundy; while the other, to the N. had the: 
name of Austrasia. Neither did this last cons 
tinue long; it being divided into seventee)1 
provinces, under different names, exclusive of 
the territories of Liege and Upper Gelderland ; 
but they still depended on the empire of Ge r- 
many, and were called Lower Germany. ‘In 
process of time the house of Burgundy: ptir- 
chased many of them, and was about to furm 
them, with Burgundy, into a kingdom; ‘but. 
Charles the Bold, the last duke of Burguridy, 
being killed by the Swiss in 1477, his: part of 
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the Netherlands devolved on Mary, his only 


child; by whose marriage with emperor Maxi- 
milian, the Netherlands were an acquisition to 
the house of Austria. Emperor Charles V. 
king of Spain, in 1555, abdicated the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands, and soon afier the 
Spanish crown, in favour of his son Philip. 
The tyrauny of this cruel bigot, Philip Lf. who 
endeavoured to introduce the inquisition into 
the Low Countries, with the barbarities exer- 
cised by the duke of Alva, exasperated the 
people to suc’) a degree, that they threw off the 
Spanish yoke, and under the conduct of Wil- 
liam L. prince of Orange, formed the famous 
Jeague of Utretcht, 1n 1579, which proved the 
foundation of the Republic of the Seven Unit- 
ed Provinces. Aiter a long war (with the in- 
terval of a truce of twelve years) Philip 1V. 
expressly acknowledged the independence of 
these provinces, by the treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648. The other ten provinces, namely, 
Brabant, Antwerp, Malines, Namur, Lim- 
burg, Luxemburg, Hainault, Flanders, Artois, 
and Cambresis, returned under the dominion 
of Spain, but with very favourable stipulations 
with respect to their ancient liberties. On the 
accession of a branch of the house of Bourbon to 
the Spanish monarchy, it was stipulated, in 
1714, that the Spanish Netherlands should re- 
turn to’ the German branch of the house of 
Austria; but some considerable parts were ob- 
tained, by conquest or cession, by the French 
and Dutch. ‘ 
Limburg, and’ Flanders: the French had Artois 
and Cambresis; with part of Hainault, Flan- 
ders, and Luxemburg. Austria held the rest ; 
and. the provinces of Antwerp and Malines 
were included under the name of. Austrian 
Brabant. In 1788, emperor Joseph I. hav- 
ing projected many innovations, and enforcing 
them: with violence, a universal spirit of revolt 
broke out, an army of 40,000 men rose, as if 
by magic, to support the renunciation of all 
allesiance, which several of the provinces 
openly made; a congress was formed from the 
different states, in whom the supreme govern- 
ment was vested; and by the end of 1789 the 
Austrians were expelled. The new govern- 
ment, however, was not of long duration; for 
Leopold Il. (the successor of Joseph) was 
enabled, partly by conciliatory measures, and 
parily by the mediation of Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Holland, to recover the entire posses- 
sion of his authority; the mediating courts 
having guarantied the restoration of the 
ancient Belgic constitution. In 1792 the 
French overran the Austrian Netherlands: 
they were driven out of the country in 1793 ; 
but they returned in 1794, and subdued every 
part of it; and in 1795 decreed it, with the 
territories of Liege and Upper Gelderland, an 
integral part of the French republic, ‘To this 
country they gave the name of Belgium, and 
divided it into the following nine departments; 


Dyke, Forets, Jemappe, Lis, Meuse Lower, , 


Nethes (Two), Ourthe, Sambre and Meuse, 
and Scheldt; which see. | The Netherlands, 


or Belgium, is 170 miles long and 90 broad ;_ 
| ‘ E ‘ . ne 
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‘The Dutch had part of Brabant, 
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. 
bounded on the N. by Holland, E. by Ger- 
many, S.W. by France, N. W. by the Ger- 
man ocean, ‘be principal rivers are the 
Scheldt, Meuse, Dyle, Sambre, and Lis; and 
there are many fine navigable canais. The air 
is temperate, and the soil extremely fertile; 
but the mouths of the rivers and harbours are 
frozen in winter. Brussels is the chief town. 
See HoLLanb, or Dutca NETHERLANDS, 
and FRANCE. +4 

NE THERMOST. a. (superlative of nether.) 
Lowest (Milton). ' 

NETHES (Two), a new department of 
France, including the northern part of Austrian 
Brabant. It has its name from two rivers 
which rise on the east border, and unite their 
streams at Liere. .'The capital is Antwerp. 

NETHINIMS, among the Jews, the pos- 
terity of the Gibeonites, who were condemned 
by Joshua to be hewers of wooed and drawers of 
water for the house-of God, | 

“NETOPION. A name given by the an- 
cients to a very fragrant and costly cintment, 
consisting of a great number of the finest spicy 
ingredients. Hippocrates, in his treatise of 
the Diseases of Women, frequently prescribes. 
the netopion in diseases of the uterus; and in 
other places he speaks of its being poured into 
the ear as a remedy for deafness; these com- 
positions, by their attenuating qualities, divid- 
ing the viscous and thick humours, The word 
netopion is also sometimes used to express the 
unguentum A‘gyptiacum, and sometimes sim-. 
ply for oil of almonds. 

NETTING. s. A reticulated piece of work. 

NETTINGS, in, a ship, a sort of grates 
made of small ropes, seized together with rope- 
yarn or twine, and fixed on the quarters and in 
the tops; they are sometimes stretched upon 
the ledges from the waste-trees to the roof- 
trees, and the top of the forecastle to the 
poop; and sometimes are laid in the waste of 
a ship, to serve instead of gratings. 

NETTLE. See Urrica. 

NeETTLE (Dead). See Lamium. 

NeETTLE (Snowy),in botany. See Urrica. 

Nertce (Hemp) Tartarian. See Urtica..- 

Netrwe (Canada). See Urtica. 

NETTLE-TREE. See CELTIS. 

To Ne’rr ue. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
sting; to irritate; to provoke (Benéley). 

INETTLE-RASH, in medicine, a troublesome 
cutaneous eruption, of which Dr. Cullen forms 
the genus urtiearia. ‘The disease has its 
English name from the resemblance of its 
eruption to that made by the stinging of net-. 
tles. These little elevations upon the skin in 
the nettle-rash often appear instantaneously, 
especially if the skin be rubbed or seratched, 
and seldom stay many hours in the same place, 
and sometimes not many minutes. No part 
of the body is exempt from them ; and where: 
many of them rise together, and continue an 
hour or two, the parts are often considerably 
swelled; which particularly. happens in the. 
face, arms, and hands. These eruptions will 
continue to invest the skin, sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another, for one or twa: 
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hours at atime, two or three times every day, 
ot'perhaps for the greatest part of the twenty- 
four hours. In some’persons they last only a 
few days, in others many months; nay, some- 
times the disease has lasted for years, with 
very short intervals, 

Bat though the eruption of the urticaria re- 
sembles, as already observed, that produced by 
the stinging of nettles, it is sometimes accom- 
panied with long wheals, as if the part had 
been struck with a whip. Whatever be the 
shape of these eminences they always appear 
solid, without having any -cavity or head con- 
taining either water or any other liquor; and 
this affords an easy mark whereby this disease 
may ,be distinguished from the itch. For it 
often happens that the insufferable itching 
with which this eruption is attended, provokes 
the patient to scratch the parts so violently, 
that a smal] part of the cuticle on the top 
of these little tumors is rubbed off; a little 
scab succeeds; and, when the swelling is gone 
down, there is left an appearance hardly to be 
distinguished from the itch but by the cir- 
cumstance just now mentioned. The nettle- 
rash also further differs from the itch in not 
being infectious. 

Dr. Heberden is inclined to ascribe this dis- 
ease to some mechanical cause outwardly ap- 
plied to the skin. He observes, that most peo- 
ple suffer in a similar manner from the real 
stinging of neitles. Cowhage, a sort of pha- 
seolus or French bean, the pod of which. is 
covered over with a kind of down or hair, and 
the effect of which upon the skin is much the 
same as that of nettles; and almost any hairs 
cut equally short, and sprinkled upon theskin, 
whenever they happen to stick in it, will make 
the part itch or smart in such a manner as to 
give great uneasiness; it is also a considerable 
time before the skin can be cleared of the finer 
ones, when once they are strewed upon it. 

Reaumer, in the fourth memoir of his His- 
tory of Insects, describes a species of caterpillar 
to which belong a sort of hairs almost invisible 
to the naked eye, which are easily detached, 
and frequently float in the air round their nest, 
though it have not been at all disturbed. : The 
touch of these hairs has a similar effect with 
the cowhage ; that is, they occasion intolerable 
itchings, with little bumps and redness, arising 
sometimes to a slightinflammation. ‘These he 
found would continue four or five days, if the 
animal or the nest had been much pate. 
and thongh they had not been touched at all, 
yet by only walking near their nests the same 
effects would be brought on, but for a shorter 
time. ‘These hairs affect the skin in this man- 
ner by sticking in it, as he could perceive with 
a:glass of a great magnifying power; for with 
one of a small power they are not visible. The 
uneasy sensations caused by these sma!] wounds 
not only, as he says, last several days, but move 
from one part of the body to another ; so that 
they will cease upon one wrist, and immedi- 
ately begin on the other; from the wrist they 
will go to the fingers or the face, or even to 
the parts of the body which are covered. He 
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supposes, that the motion of the hody, where 
much of this fine down lies near 6r upon the 
skin, may drive it from one part to aroiher, or 
change what was lying there inoffensively to a 
situation fit to make it penetrate into the skin. 
Neither cold water, nor oil, nor spirit of wine, 
with which the parts affected were bathed, had 
any effect in removing the itching. Ee thinks 
the most efficacious remedy which he-tried for , 
this‘complaint was, to rub the parts strongly 
with parsley, which instantly lessened the sen- 
sations, and afiér two or three hours entirely 
freed the patient from them. I[t is also well 
known that many species of caterpillars, by 
only walking over the hands, *will produce 
something like this effect on the parts which 
they touch, and undoubtedly from the same 
cause. 

Dr. Heberden asks, Is it impossible that the 
netile-rash should arise from the same causes, 
or fromothers similar, which we miss by locking 
too deeply for them in the blood and humours? 
Such (says he) may have been. its origin in 
some instances, where it has lasted only a few 
days; but where this affection has continued 
for some years, in persons who change their 
linen every day, and who bathe frequently. alt 
the time, it can hardly be ascribed tq such an 
external cause. He has observed it frequently 
to arise from cantharides. But whatever be 
the cause, it seldom, if ever, requires internal 
medicines; and if the itehing could be cer- 
tainly and expeditiously allayed, there would 
be no occasion for any other cure. = * 


’ NerrrLe-THREADand PAPER. IJthas been 
long known that this weed may be advantageously 
employed for most of the purposes of hemp, flax, 
and cotton: and the luxuriance of its growth on 
the coarsest waste lands bas naturally induced an ~ 
idea that various articles of cloth and paper might 
be manufactured from it at a much cheaper price 
than can be obtained from any other vegetable, 
The Society of Ciconomy at Haerlem, in 1803, 
offered a prize for the best memoir upon this sub- 
ject; but we.do not know theresult, In our own 
country the subject has been well studied by 
Mr. Smith of Brentwood, Essex, and his attention 
to it hasjustly obtained for him the silver medal 
offered upon it by,the very meritorious Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. established in 
London. He has transmitted to the society the 
following specimens of nettle products, which may 
be seen in the proper department. 

Samples of the fibres, in their rough state, re- 
sembling different kinds of hemp and flax. 

Samples of the fibres equal to the finest flax, 
and remarkably strong in texture. 

Samples of very strong yarn, prepared from the 
coarsest fibres. 

Samples of coarse paper, prepared from the 
rough refuse fibres. 

Samples of the coarse fibres bleached white. 

Samples ofa coarse substance resembling cot- 
ton, prepared from the bleached coarse fibres. 

Samples of white paper prepared by him from 
the last-mentioned substance. 

Mr. Smith’s process for preparing these articles, 
as described to the Society of Arts, is as follows: 

The kind of nettle capable of being manufactur- 
ed into cloth, &c, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
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is that which in general is Genominated the sting- 
ing nettle. The most valuable sort, which many 
years practical experience has furnished me with 
a knowledge of, in regard to length, suppleness, 
fineness of the lint, brittleness of the reed, which 
dresses most freely, with less waste of fibre, and 
yields the greatest produce of long and fine strong 
harl, Ihave found growing in the bottom of ditches 
among briars, and in shaded valleys, where the 
soil has been a blue clay or strong loam, but from 
which situations f have selected some which have 
measured more than twelve fect in height, and 
upwards of two feet in circumference, Plants 
growing in the situations above described are in 
general from five to nine feet in héight, and those 


growing in patches on a good soil, standing thick,’ 


and in a favourable aspect; will average in height. 
xbout five feet and a half, will work kindly, and the 
stems are thickly clothed with lint. Those that 
grow in poorer soils, and in less favourable situa- 
tions, with rough and woody stems, and have 
inany Jateral branches, run much to seed, are 
stubborn, and work less kindly; they produce lint 
more coarse, harsh, and thin. In every situation 
and different soil I have experienced the most 
productive nettles to be those which have the 
smoothest and most concave tubes, the largest 
joints, the fewest leaves, and which produce the 
least quantity of seed. 

_ In gathering them, as they are perennial plants, 
I have preferred the mode of cutting them down. 
instead of pulling them up by the.roots. This I 


recommend to be the practice, with a view to ob-- 


tain a second crop where the situations will allow 
of it, and to secure the propagation of them the 
subsequent year. 
The most faveurable time for collecting them is 
from the beginning of July to the end of August, 
but it may be continued even to the end of Octo- 
ber, only the lint of those which remain growing 
to that time will be less supple, and will not work 
so freely ; and if the season happens to be un- 
favourable, it is probable there would not be suf- 
ficient time to steep and grass them, in which 
ease they should be dried by the heat of the 
atmosphere, or if the state of the weather would 
not permit of this, then by means of artificial 
heat; and when dried they should be housed or 
stacked till the spring, when they might success- 
fully undergo the same operation of steeping as 
those of) the first collection, Such as grow in 
grass fields, where the grass is intended for hay, 
should be cut when the hay is cut, in order to pre- 
vent their being spoiled by the cattle when feed- 
ing; the harls of which would be fine in quality, 
ad well suited to he wrought up with the second 
- ¢rop, and which crop may be obtained after those 
of the first cutting, where the situation will admit 
of their being preserved. The fine quality of such 
_I ascertained last autumn, and found the height 
of them to average three feet and a half; they 
were gathered the Jatter end of November. The 
following are the processes adopted by me. 

After the nettles are gathered they should be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere till they gain some firm- 
ness, in order to prevent the skin from being 
damaged in the operations of dressing off the 
leaves, the lateral branches, and seeds. This should 
be done a handful at a time; and afterward they 
should be sorted, viz. those which are both long 
and tine by themselves, those which are both long 
and coarse by themselves, and those which are 
short and coarse by themselves; then made up 
into bundics as large as can be grasped with both 
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hands, a convenient size for putting them into thé 
water, and taking them out; a place for this pur- 
pose being previously prepared, either a pond or 
a pit free from mud, or a brook or river, The 
bundles should then be immersed, and. placed 
aslant with the root end uppermost, and to pre- 
vent their floating on the surface some weight 
should be laid upon them. 

The time required for steeping them is frome 
five to eight days; bat it is better they should re- 
main rather too long in the water than too short a 
time, yet great care should be taken that they are 
not overdone. When the fibre approaches to a 
pulp, and will easily separate from the reed, and 
the reed becomes brittle and assunies a white 
appearance, this operation is finished. 

The bundles should. then be taken out singly, 
very carefully, to avoid damaging the fibres, and 
be rinsed as they are taken out of the water to 
cleanse them from the filth they may have con- 
tracted; they must then be strewed very thin 
upon the grass, and be gently handled. When the 
surface of them is become sefficiently dry, and 
the harl has obtained a degree of firmness, they 
should be turned repeatedly, till they are sufficis 
ently grassed; the time required is known only 
by experience, so much depends on the state of 
the weather during the process; when they are 
sufficiently done, the harl blisters, and the stem¢ 
become brittle; they must then be taken up and 
made into bundles, and secured from the wea- 
ther. 

The har! is now to be separated from the reed; 
after the manner practised on flax and hemp, 
either by manual labour, of machinery now in 
use in those manufactories. This operation was 
performed in my experiments by hand, and witit 
implements constructed by myself, but which 1 
consider too simple here to describe. 

The har] being separated from the reed, it re- 
quires next to be beaten, that it may become 
more ductile for the operation of dressing, which 
may be performed with such implements as are 
used for dressing flax or hemp. | 

This operation being accomplished, the produce 
of the nettles is arrived at a state ready for spin- 
hing, and may be spun into various qualities of 
yarn, either by hand, or by machinery construct- 
ed for the purposes of spinning flax or hemp; and 
this yarn may be successfully substituted for the 
manufacttring every sort of cloth, cordage, rope; 
&c. which is usually made from hemp or flax, and 
is particularly calculated for making twine for 
fishing-nets equal to the Dutch twine imported for 
that purpose, the fibres of the nettles being 
stronger than those of flax, and not so. harsh as 
the fibres of hemp. . . 

In the course of my experiments on nettles it 
often occurred to me; that the refuse, and such 
parts as were damaged in the different processes, 
with the under-growth, might be applied to useful 
purposes; and in addition to the nettle manufac- 
tory, as applicable to the purposes for which hemp 
and flax are used. Another source of productive 
labour of great magnitude would be derived fron 
a new substance, capable of being converted into 
so many beneficial uses, if my speculations should 
be finally accomplished. In contemplating these 
subjects, I was induced to believe the refuse and 
under-growth might be converted into paper of 
various sorts, according to the changes they might 
be made to undergo from the several operations 
necessary to reduce theth to a proper state for 
this use ; having frequently observed, with regret, 
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the deterioration in the quality of writing and 
printing paper, occasioned by the use of cotton 
rags in the paper manufactory; which evinces it- 
aelf even to the most superficial observer, who 
may only casually open many of the modern 
publications, and which must be admitted is of 
the utmost moment, as it endangers the preserva- 
tien of works of literature. Being convinced of 
the superior strength of nettle substance, I thought, 
could my speculations be reduced successfully to 
practice, it would not only remedy this great evil, 
and operate as an antidote to the use of cotton 
rags in that part of the paper manufactory, but 
eventually effect a reduction in the prices of books, 
which for some years have been rapidly increas- 
ing, and are now become excessive, to the great 
obstruction of disseminating useful knowledge 
among mankind, and contribute to the diminution 
of our exports in that material branch of com- 
merce. 

In addition to the above incentives, the con- 
sideration of the high price of paper, chiefly oc- 
easioned, as I conclude, from the extravagant 
price of linen rags, and the impediments to the 
procuring a foreign supply of them, arising from 
the cireumstances of the times; and seeing that 
the use of linen cloth is in a great measure super- 
seded by the very general introduction of cloth 
manufactured from cotton, which consequently 
must materially diminish the supply of linen rags, 
and probably, in process of time, from the in- 
creasing substitution of cotton cloth for linen, 
linen rags, particularly of the finer qualities, may 
be totally annihilated. Urged by all these con- 
siderations, which were forcibly impressed on my 
mind, and feeling assured of the practicability of 
reducing the substance of nettles to a state neces- 
sary to the production of paper, and confident in 
the superior strength of such paper, if it could be 
manufactured from a substance so substantial, I 
was most powerfully impelled to attempt to re- 
duce to practice what in theory I had so warmly 
cherished, The attempt was arduous, not only 
from an entire want of knowledge of the manufac- 
tory, and of the necessary utensils, but I was de- 
stitute of any proper implements to engage in the 
undertaking with any probability of success ; 
hoping however by perseverance to succeed, I pro- 
ceeded, and found on my first rough trial my ex- 
pectations realized. 

The most favourable condition of the lint, with 
a view to the paper manufactory, is to begin with 
it after it is hackled ; in order that the fibres may 
be divested of the skins which enclose them, as, 
when it is intended to make white paper, having 
gone through that process, it would greatly facili- 
tate the bleaching, and be the more easily disen- 
cumbered of the gross particles, . 

When I signify as my opinion that the fibres 
of nettles should be dressed the same as for yarn, 
previous to their being prepared with a view to the 
making of paper, I wish not to be understood to 
convey the idea that the operation cannot be dis- 
pensed with: because I conceive, that by the aid 
of such machinery as is in use with the paper 
manufacturers, or by some improvements therein, 
they might be brought to a pulp easily, even 


when the nettles are first gathered, should it, with 


a view to saving of labour, be deemed necessary ; 
but the practicability of this I leave to the ex- 
perience which time may hereafter afford. 

_ My operation of bleaching the fibres for paper 
was performed on the grass; which I deemed pre- 
ferable to the new mode of bleaching with water 


impregnated. with air by means of oxzigenated 
muriatic acid gass; because the old mode of 
bleaching on grass weakens the strength of the 
fibre, leaves it more flexible, and thereby expe- 
dites the maceration, which in some degree com~ 
pensates for the time it requires longer than by 
the chemical process. But for bleaehing of yarn 
or cloth made of whatever substance, the chemical 
process, if scientifically conducted, experience has 
convinced me is pre-emivently superior, as it . 
gives additional strength to the yarn, greater firm- 
ness to the texture of the cloth, and is an im+ 
mense saving of time, labour, &c. 

After the lint is bleached it should be reduced 
to a proper length for paper, and then maccrated 
in water after the manner of rags, and undergo 
similar processes till the substanee is converted 
into paper, which may be easily accomplished by 
manufacturers, and the suhstance of nettles made 
to produce paper of the first quality and the most 
substantial. 

We have no idea that these productions of the 
nettle can ever be brought to rival those of hemp, 
flax, or cotton, in an extensive market, any more 
than that the sugar of the maple-tree or the beet 
root can be made to vie with that of the sugar+ 
cane; for we understand that, weight for weight, 
the quantity of any article produced from the 
nettle is far smaller than that obtained from the 
usual plants: but considering that the nettle 
grows abundantly all over Europe ip wastes where 
few other vegetables or few other weeds will grow, 
it may always be had recourse to, now that a 
good method of working it appears pointed out, 
as a temporary substitute for hemp and flax in 
times of scarcity, and may have some effect in 
regulating their prices. 

For.the same reason we would advise an atten- 
tion to the stalks of beans, and the bise or straw 
of hops: from both which very excellent materials 
for thread and paper may easily be obtained. The 
following mode of preparing which we extract from 
an ingenious paper \of the rev. James Hall of 
Walthamstow, published in the Transactions of 
the Society of Arts. 

Every bean-plant contains from 20 to 35 fila- 
ments, running up on the outside under the thin) 
membrane frum the root to the top. These, with 
a little beating, rubbing, and shaking, are easily 
separated from the strawy part, when the plant 
has been steeped ten or twelve days in water ; or 
is damp, and in a state approaching to fermen- 
tation, or, what is commonly called, rotting. 
Washing and pulling it through hackles, or iroa 
combs, first coarse, and then finer, is necessary to 
the dressing of bean-hemp; and so far as I have. 
yet discovered, the easiest way of separating the 
filaments from the thin membrane that surrounds 
them. 

From carefully observing the medium number 
of bean-plants in a square yard, in a variety of 
fields on both sides the Tweed, as well] as in Fre+ 
land, and multiplying them by 4840, the number 
of square yards in an acre, and then weighing the 
hemp or filaments of a certain number of these 


‘stalks, I find that there are at a medium about 


Qcewt. of hemp, or these filaments, in every acre, 
admirably calculated for being converted into a 
thousand articles, where strength and durability 
is of importance, as well as, with a little prepara- 
tion, into paper of all kinds; even that of the most. 
delicate texture. : 

There are at least 200,000 acres of ticks, horse, 
and other beans planted in Great Britain aud lre- 
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Jand and where there is not machinery for the 
purpose, the poor, both young and old, females as 
well as males; belonging to each of the 9700 
parishes in England, &c. where beans are raised, 
might (hemp having risen of late from 60 to 120 
pounds per ton), be advantageously employed in 
peeling, or otherwise separating these filaments 
from the strawy part of the plant, after the beans 
have been thrashed out. ; 

When straw is to be steeped for bean hemp, 
the beans are to be thrashed in a mill: the beans 
should be put to the mill, not at right angles, but 
on a parallel, or nearly so, with the rollers, else 
the straw, particularly if the beans are very dry, 
is apt to be much cut. If the straw is not to be 


steeped, on putting the beans to be thrashed at 


right angles, or nearly so, with the rollers of the 
mill, a-certain proportion of the fibres or hemp 
may easily be got from the straw, these being in 
general not so much cut as the straw; but often 
found torn off and hanging about it like fine sew- 
ing threads. The hemp thus taken off, though its 
lying under water for months would do it no 
harm, requires only to be steeped a few minutes, 
drawn through a ‘hackle, and washed, previous to 
Its being. laid up for use. If the hemp or fibres, 
. collected in this way (which is a fine light business 
“for children, and such as are not able for hard 
work, and which requires no ingenuity), are in- 
tended only for making paper, they require 
neither steeping nor hack!ings, but only to be pat 


ito parcels and kept dry till sent off to the manu-, 


facturer. 

The straw of beans contains a saccharine juice, 
and is highly nutritive, perhaps more so than any 
ether; and, like clover, the prunings of the vine, 
tite loppings. of the fig-tree, &c., produces a rich 
infusion, and uncommonly fine table-beer, as well 
as an excellent spirit ‘by distillation. It is the 
hemp or fibres that preveuts cattle from eating it. 
These, like hairs in human fued, make cattle dis- 
like it. The collection of it therefore should never 
be neglected, nor the boys and girls in workhouses 
and other places be permitted to be idle, while 
business of this kind would evidently tend both to 
their own and their employers’ advantage. 

It is a fact, that about the generality of mills for 
_ beating and dressing hemp and flax a large pro- 
portion, in some inland places, both of Great 
Britain and Ireland, amounting nearly to one half 
of what is.carried thither, is either left there to 
rot, under the name ‘of refuse, or thrown away as 
of no use, because too rough and short for being 
spon and converted into cloth. Now from the 
experiments I have tried, and caused to be tried, 
TI have uniformly found that, though too rough and 
short for being converted into cloth, even of the 
coarsest kind, the refuse of hemp and flax, on 
being beat and shaken, so as to separate the 
strawy from the stringy particles, which can be 
done in a few minutes by a mill or hand-labour, 
as is most convenient, becomes thereby as soft 
and pliable, and as useful for making paper, as 
the longest, and what is reckoned the most valua- 
ble part of the plant, after it has been converted 
into cloth and worn for years. 

In its natura! state the’refuse of hemp and flax 
is generally of a brown and somewhat dark 
colour. Bat by the application of a muriatic acid, 
oil of vitriol, or other cheap ingredient, well 
known to the chemists, as well as to every bleacher, 
such refuse, without being in the least injured for 
thaking paper, can in a few hours, if necessary, be 
made as white as the finest cambric, 
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There are, at a medium, published in Londof’ 
every moming. 16,000 newspapers, and every 


evening about 14,009. Of those published every 


other day there are about 10,000. The Sunday’s’ 
newspapers amount to about 25,000; and there 
are nearly 20,000 other weekly papers, making 
in all the enormous sum of 245,000 per week. 
At a medium twenty newspapers are equal to one 
pound—hence the whole amount to about three 
tons per week, or 260 tons per annum. But 
though this perhaps is not one half of the paper ~ 
expended in London on periodical publications, 
and what may be called fugacious literature ; and’ 
not one fourth part of what is otherwise consumed 
in priting-houses in the country at large; yet 
there are materials enough in the refuse of the 
hemp and flax raised in Britain and Ireland for all 
this and much more. Pek 

In like manner the bine or straw of hops con- 
tains an excellent hemp for making many articies,: 
so also will it prove a most excellent material for 
making all kinds of paper. And it is a fact, that’ 
were even the oue half of the bine of hops raised 
in the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Worcester,. 
instead of being thrown away or burnt after the 
hops are picked, as is commonly done, steeped for 
ten or twelve days in water, and beaten in the | 
same way as is done with hemp and flax, indes 
pendent of what might be got from bean-hemp, 
and a variety of articles well known to the Society;. 
there would be found annually materials enough 
for three times the quantity of paper used in the 
British dominions. ra 

NETTUNO, a town of Italy, in Campagna 
di Roma, near the ruins of the ancient Antium, 
at the mouth of the Loracina, 24 miles 8. by E. 
of Rome. 

NE/TWORK. s. (met and work.) Any thing 
reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, 
with interstices between the intersections 
OShakspeare). 

NEVA, ariver of Russia, which issues from 
the lake Ladoga, and flows to Petersburg, 
where it divides into several branches, and 
enters the gulf of Finland. 

NEUBURG, a fortified town of Bavaria, 
capital of a principality ofthe same name. It 
stands on a hill, on the Danube, and has two 
gates, but the fortifications are chiefly gone to 
decay. ‘The castle is a Jarge building, and con-. 
tains a hall of extraordinary size, embellished 
with portraits. It is 82 miles N.N.E. of Augs- 
burg, and605.W. of Amberg. Lon. 11.13 E.: 
Lat. 48. 43 N. 

NevusBurG, a town of the palatinate of Ba« 
varia, seated on the Schwarza, 17 miles E.S.E, 
of Amberg. : 

» NEUCHATEAU, a town of France, in the 
department of Vosges; seated in a soil fertile 
in corn and good wine, on the river Meuse, 
25 miles S.W. of Nancy. 

NEUCHATEAU, a town of the Netherlands, 
in Luxemburg, 16 miles S.W. of Bastogne. 

NEUCHATEL, a territory of Swisserland, 
which, with thatof Vallengin, fortns one prin- 
cipality, between the lake of Neuchatel and the. 
borders of France; extending 36 miles from 
N. to S. and 18 in its greatest breadth. On 
the death of the duchess of Nemours, in 1707, 
the sovereignty of Neuchatel and Vallengin’ 
was claimed by Frederic I. of Prussia, ag heir 
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to the prince of Orange; and his right was ac- 
knowledged by the states of the country, to 
whom he confirmed their privileges and al- 
liances. In 1800 the king of Prussia ceded 
this principality to the French marshal Ber- 


thier, and the grant was confirmed by Napo- 


_ where the catholics are predominant. 


leon. The inhabitants are protestants, except 
in the two districts of Landeron and Cresster; 
It isa 
hilly country, watered by several lakes and 
rivers, The soil is not equally fertile; but 
there are large vineyards that produce white 
and red wine, which last is excellent. 
pastures on the mountains feed a great number 
of cattle, and there are plenty of deer in the 
forests. 

-NeucHaTEs, a lake of Swisserland, which 
stretches about twenty miles in length by four 
in breadth, from the town of Yverdun to that 
of Neuchatel, in a direction from $.W. to 
N.E. at which extremity it has a communica- 
tion with the lake of Biel by a narrow outlet. 

NeucuaTeEt,a townof Swisserland, capi- 
tal of a principality of the same name. Itis 
situate partly on the plain between the lake of 
Neuchatel and the Jura, and partly on the side 


’ of that mountain. The chief article of export- 


ation is wine, produced from the neighbouring 
vineyards, and much esteemed; and it has 
manufactures of printed linens and cottons. 
Many public works have been lately executed, 
among which are the new townhouse, and a 
superb causeway, leading toward the valley of 
St. Imier. Neuchatel is 25 miles N.E. of 
Lausanne, and 25 W. of Bern. Lon. 7,0 E. 


. Lat: 47.5 N. 


NeucHATEL, atown of France, in the de- 
pertment of Lower Seine. It is Boted for ex- 
cellent cheese, and seated on the Argues, 20 


miles S.E. of Dieppe. 


. NEVE (Timothy), of Wotton, near Ludlow, 
Shropshire, was educated at St. John’s, college, 
Cambridge. He kept a school at Spalding, and 
became successively canon of Peterborough, 
prebendary of Lincoln, archdéacon of Hunting- 


_don, and rector of Alwalton, Huntingdonshire, 


* 


where he died about 1740. He communicated, 
in 1727, to the Spalding society, of which he 
was the joint founder, an essay on the inven- 
tion of printing, and on our first painters. His 
son Timothy was of Merton college, Oxford, 
and Margaret professor there. He died 1798, 
author of some sermons, he 

NE/VER. ad. (ne ever, nerne, Saxon.) 
1. At notime (Pope). 2. Inno degree (South). 


~3 It seems in some phrases to have the sense 


of an adjective. Notany (Matthew). 4. It 
is much used in composition : as never-ending, 
having no end. eS . 

NEVERN,a village of Wales, in Pembroke- 


shire, near a river of the same name, two miles 


_N.E. of Newport. In the churchyard stands 


a square stone, 13 feet high and two broad ; 
the top is circular, charged with a cross, and 


all the sides are carved with knot-work of vari- 


ous patterns. 

. NEVERS, a town of France, capital of the 

ae re of Nievre, and lately a bishop’s see. 
OL. VIII. 


The " 
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It is built in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
contains several fine buildings ; particularly the 
ancient ducal palace, in which John Casimir, 
king of Poland, expired in 1672. The chief 
manufactures are china, glass, and works of 
enamel. It is seated on the Loire, at the in+ 
flux of the Nievre, over which is a handsome 
bridge, 15 miles N.N.W. of Moulins, and 
145 8S. by E. of Paris. Lon.-3.9 E. Lat. 
46.59 N. . mY 
NEVERTHELESS. a. (never the fess.) 
Notwithstanding (Bacon). ie 
NEUHAUS, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Bechin, with a castle, 27 miles EK. by 
S. of Bechin. esi . . 
Nevua#aus,a town of Lower Sdxony, in the 
duchy of Bremen, near the mouth of the Oste. 
It was once a place of great trade, but a sand 
bank arising in the harbour, at the entrance of 
the Oste into the Elbe, it is now much less 
frequented. It is 19 miles N.W. of Stade. 
NEWHAUSEL, a town of Upper Hunga- 
ry, seated in a marshy plain, on the river Nei- 
tra, 43 miles E.S.E. of Presbure. | ; 
NEViS, one of the, Leeward Caribbee is« 
lands in the West Indies, divided from the E. 
end of St. Christopher by a narrow channel. 
It has but one mountain, which is in the mid- 
dle, very high, and covered with large trees up | 
to the top. Here is a hot bath, much of the 
same nature as those of Bath, in England. It 
is a small island, but very fruitful, and subject 
to the English. The inhabitants amount to 
about 10,000; more than half of whom are 
blacks. Charleston is the capital, on the 5S. W.. 
side, defended by a fort. Lon. 62 50 W. lat. 
1OI0NS, 2 
NEVISAN (John), an Italian lawyer of 
Asti. He studied at Padua, and taught at Tus 
rin. His work Sylve Nuptiales, &c. 8vo. in 
which he asserts curious things, without order 
Or connexion, was so offensive to the women 
of Turin, because he spoke with disrespect of 
the sex, that they drove him in disgrace with 
stones from the city, and-would not suffer him 
to return before he entreated pardon on his 
knees. He died 1540. : 
. NEOUMA®. (Lat.) A.term applied by the 
old musicians to divisions upon a single vowel 
at the end of a psalm or anthem, as a recapitu- 
Jation of the whole melody. . . 
NEUMANN (Gaspar, M.D.), in. biogra- 
phy, an eminent chemist, was born-in 1683 
at Zullichau, in the duchy of Crossen,. in 
Brandenburgh, of which place his father was 
a burgher and apothecary. He was brought 
up.to his father’s. profession, and in 1705 went 
to Berlin, where he engaged in the service of 
the king of Prussia. After having accompa- 
nied him in his journeys for some years he was 
allowed to study at the university of Halle, and 
was then sent at the king’s expence to travel 
for experience in chemical knowledge. In 
1711 he visited the German mines, and thence 
passed into Holland, where he attended the 
lectures of the illustrious Boerhaave. Thence 
he went to England, where the news of the 
death of his sovereign, in Bt: somewhat de« 
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yanged his plans. He again visited Holland, .cipality of Breslaw, 15 miles W. by N. of Bress 
and in 1716 accompanied George I, king of law. Lon. 16.42 E. Lat. 51.5 N. 
England to Hanover. On repairing to Berlin, . NEURADA. In botany, a genus of the clase 
he obtained the friendship of Stahl, physician decandria, order decagynia. Calyx five-parted ; 
to Frederick-William, who procured an order petals five; capsule inferior, ten-celled, ten- 
for him to resume his travels at the expence seeded, prickly. One species only, a white, 
of the court, He visited France and Italy, woolly herb, indigenous to Egypt and Arabia, 
every where increasing his stock of scientifte -with depressed stem, and axiliary flowers. 
knowledge, and forming connexions with men NEURITICS. In pharmacy, medicines 
ef eminence. Upon his return to Berlin he useful in disorders of the nerves. 
was appointed court-apothecary; and when NEUROGRAPHY, signifies a description 
the king, in 1723, established a college of me- of the nerves. 
dicine and surgery in his capital, Neumann« NEUROLOGY. (neurologia, vevorcypees 
was nominated to the chair of chemistry. He from yyoo, a nerve, and oye, a discourse). ‘Lhe 
received the degree of M.D. from Halle in doctrine of the nerves. See Nervous sys- 
1727; and in that year travelled through Silesia TEM, and Anatomy. oy 
and Moravia to Vienna, returning by Bohemia NEUROPTERA. (from yeopev, a nerve, or 
and the mining country of Saxony. His'repu- chord, and xzeo2, wing.) In zoology, the fourth 
tation now extended to the different countries order of the class insecta; thus ordinally cha- 
of Enrope, and’he waselected a member of the racterised ; wings reticulate, tail unarmed. It 
Royal Society of London, of the Imperial Aca- comprises seven species; for which, and their 
demy Naturze Curiosoram, and.of the Institute general character, see the articles Eytomo- 
of Bologna. In 1734 he made a tour tothe LoGy and Zoo.ocy. pales 
New Marche and Pomerania, where he disco« NEURO‘SES. (neurosis, vévawstc, from yevgory 
vered the true origin of ostescolla. He became a nerve.) Nervous diseases, The second class of 
dean of the college of Berlin in 1736, and died Cullen’s nosology is so called; it comprehends 
in that city in 1737. The works published by affections of sense and motion, disturbed ; with- 
Dr. Neumann in his life-time consist chiefly out either idiopathic pyrexia, or topical diseases. 
of dissertations in the Latin language, inserted NEW ROTOMY. s. (vevpov and egy.) The 
in the Philosophical Transactions of Lon- anatomy af the nerves. aN 
don, the Bcbensetieles Acad. Nature Curios - NEU’TER, a- (neuter, Latin; neutre, Fr.) 
sornin, and the Miscellanea Berolinensia, 1. Indifferent; not engaged on either side. 2. 
. and of others in the German language publish- (In grammar.) A noun that implies no sex. 
ed separately. After his death two different See GRAMMAR, a sa 
copies of his Chemical Lectures were given = Nev’rer.s. One indifferent and unengag- 
to the public; one, in two editions, at Ber- ed (Addison). 
lin and Dresden, from notes taken by one NEUTRAL. a. (neutral, French.) 1. In- 
of his pupils, intermixed with compilations different ; nSt engaged on either side (Shaks.). 
from different authors; the other by the book- 2%. Neither good nor bad ( Davies). 3. Neither 
sellers of the Orphan Hospital of Zullichau, acid nor alkaline (Arbuthnot). 
from papers in Newmann’s own hand-writ- © Negvu’rrat.s. One who does not act nor 
ing: of this there have been two impressions, engage on either side (Bacon). 
the first in a large form, the second in an © NeurRat sats. Secondary salts. Un- 
abridgment; which last, however, consists of der the name of neutral or secondary saits are 
two volumes, quarto. From this Dr. Lewis comprehended such matters as are composed 
has made an excellent English translation in of two primitive saline substances combined 
two volumes, octavo, still further abridged, together. They are called neutral, because 
but better methodized, and enriched with they do not possess the characters of acid or 
notes.  Neumann’s Lectures,” says Dr. alkaline salts, which are primitive salts; sach 
Lewis, ‘* are a valuable magazine of chemical ; are Epsom salts, alum, nitre, é&c. See SaLTs. 
knowledge. The author, biassed by no theory, NEUTRA/’LITY. 5. (eeutralité, Fr.) 1. 
and attached to no opinions, kas enquired by A state of indifference, of neither friendship 
experiment into the properties and uses of the nor hostility (Addison). 2. A state between 
most considerable natural and artificial produc- gocd and evil (Bonne). 
tions, and the preparation of the principalcom- © NEUTRA’LIZATION, in chemistry, isthe _ 
modities which depend on chemistry; and mutual destruction of the properties of two or 
seems to have candidly, and without reserve, more substances. It has been thus illustrated: 
communicated all he discovered.” Sucha work if we take a given quantity of sulphuric acid 
must retain its value, notwithstanding the diluted with water, and add it slowly to the so- | 
great modern changesinchemical theory. (Brie. lution of soda by little at a time, and examine 
Ency.). Bie ete ' the mixture after every addition, we shall find 
NEUMARK, a town of Transilvania, on that for a considerable time it will exhibit the 
the river Merisch, 56 miles N. of Clausenburg, properties of an acid, reddening vegetable blues, | 
Lon. 23. 35 E. Lat. 47. 19 N. and having’a taste perceptibly sour. But these 
’ Neumark, a town of Bavaria, 30 miles acid properties gradually diminish after every 
W.N.W. of Ratisbon. Lon. 12.25 E. Lat. addition of the alkaline solution, and at last_ 
49.18 N. disappear altogether. If we still continue to- 
*NeuMARK, a-town of Silesia, in the prin- add the soda, the mixture gradually acquires alg. 
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kaline properties, converting vegetable blues to 
green, and manifesting an urinous taste. “These 
properties become stronger and stronger the 
greater the quantity of the soda is which is 
added. ‘Thus it appears that when sulphuric 
acid and soda are mixed together, the proper- 
ties either of the one or the other preponderate 
according to the proportions of each ; but that 
there are certain proportions, according to 
which, when they are combined, they mutu- 
ally destroy or disguise the properties of each 
other, so that neither predominates, or rather 
so that both disappear. When substances thus 
mutually disguise each other’s properties, they 
are said to neutralize one another. ‘This pro- 
perty is common to.a great number of bodies ; 
but it manifests itself most strongly, and was 
first observed in the acids, alkalies, and earths. 
Hence the salts which are combinations of 
these different bodies received long ago the 
name of neutral salts.: 

NEU’TRALLY. ad. (from neutral.) Indif- 
ferently ; on either part. 

NEUVILLE, a town of Swisserland, in the 
bishopric of Basle. It is governed by two 

' burghermasters and a small and great council, 
each consisting of twenty-four members. It is 
seven miles $.S.W. of Bienne, and nine N.E. 
of Neuchatel. 

NEUWIED, a flourishing commercial city 
of Germany, in the circle of Upper Rhine, ca- 
pital of the principality of Wied. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is between 6 and 7000: the 

‘ Calvinist is the established religion, but all 
others are tolerated; and the Moravians, in 
particular, have here a very respectable settle- 
ment. Neuwied is 10 miles N,N.W. of Co- 
blentz. Lon. 7.¢5 E. Lat. 50. 32. N. 

- NEW. a. (newyd, Welsh; neop, Saxon ; 

meuf, French.) 1. Not old; fresh; novel 

(Burnet). 2. Not being before (Burnet). 3. 

- Modern ; of the present time (Femple). 4. 
Different from the former (Com. Prayer). 5. 

Not antiquated; having the effect of novelty 

(Pope). 6. Not habituated; not familiar 

- (Hooker). 7. Renovated; repaired, so as ‘to 
recover the first state (Bacon). 8. Fresh after 
any thing (Dryden). 9. Not of ancient extrac- 
tion (Addison).- 

New. ad. This is used in composition for 
newly: as new-blown (Cowley). 

New Jersey TREE. See CEANOTHUS. 

New Forest, a forest in that part of Hamp- 
shire which lies between Southampton water 
and the river Avon. It is 20 miles.in length, 
and 15 in breadth; and has advantages of si- 
tuation, with respect to conveyance by water 

carriage, and vicinity to the dockyards, supe- 
rior to every other forest; having in its neigh- 


bourhood several places for shipping timber. 


It was afforested by William the Conqueror, 
and was then 10 miles longer than it is now. 
His son William Rufus was killed in this fo- 
rest by an arrow, shot by Walter Tyrrel, that 
accidentally glanced against a tree, the site of 
which is now pointed out by a triangular stone, 
‘The lord warden of this forest is appointed by 
_ietters patent, during the’ king’s pleasure, and 
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all the courts of jurisdiction are held at Lyn¢- 
hurst. 

New River, an artificial river of England, 
originally brought from Amwell, in Hertford- 
shire, to Islington, for the supply of the metro- 
polis with water, It was finished in 1613, by 
sir Hugh Middleton, a citizen of London, who 
expended his whole fortune inthe undertaking, 
It has since been carried up to a spring near » 
Hertford, called Chadweil, where the stream is 
also increased by a cut from the river Lea. 
This river, with all its windings, is 42 miles in 
length, and is under the management of a eor- 
poration called the New River Company.. 

New Year Harzgoor, a good harbour on 
the N. coast of Staten Land. Lon. 64.11 W. 
Lat. 54. 49 S. 

New Year Isitanps, small islands near 
New Year Harbour, on the N. side of Staten 
Land. ; Saat 

NEWARK, a town of New Jersey, capital 
of Essex county, with two churches and an 
academy. It is celebrated for its cider, and 
has a considerable manufacture of shoes. It 
stands on the W. side of Passaick river, near its 
mouth in Newark bay, nine miles W. of New 
York. Lon. 74.18 W.. Lat. 40. 40 N. 

Newark, a fown of Upper Canada, on the 
W. side of the river Niagara, at its entrance 
into Lake Ontario, and opposite the town and 
fort of Niagara, 27 miles N. by E. of Fort 
Erie. . 

Newark upon TRreEwT, a borough in 
Nottinghamshire, governed by a mayor, witha 
market on Wednesday. It is seated on the 
Trent, over which is a bridge, and once had a 
handsome castle, now in ruins... The church, 
reckoned one of the finest in the kingdom, was 
erected by Henry 1V. Here, in the midst of 
troubles, died king John ;. and here Charles I, 
after his defeat at Naseby, put himself into the 
hands of the Scotch army, who afterwards gave 
him up to his worst enemies. Newark has 
about 7000 inhabitants, with a good trade, and 
is 17 miles N.E, of Nottingham, and 120 N. 
by W. of London. Lon. 0.45 W, Lat. 53. ° 


NEWBOROUGH, or Gorey, a borough 
of Ireland, in the county of Wexford, 25 miles 
N. by E. of Wexford, and 47 S. of Dublin. 

NEW BURGH, a town of Scotland, in Fife- 
shire, with a good harbour on the frith of Tay. 
Here the large vessels belonging to Perth unload 
their goods into lighters. The principal manu- 
facture is linen. It is 10 miles S.E. of Perth, 
and 18 W. of St. Andrew. 

NewsurGu, a town of Wales, in the isle 
of Anglesey, governed by a mayor, with a mar- 


ket on Tuesday; 12 miles S.W. of Beaumaris, - 


and 250 N.W.. of London. | 

NewsuraG, a town of New York, in Ul- 
ster county, on the W. side of Hudson river. 
Ships of considerable burden may unload at the 
wharfs, and many vessels are built here. It is. 
32 miles 5. of hie, and 54 .N. of Neve 
York. | 

NEWBURY, a town of England, in: the 


county of Berks; situated on the river Kennet, 
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which is made navigable to Reading; and a 
little below it joins the Thames. 
said to have flourished on the decay of Speen, 
which now appears as asuburb. In the reign 
of Henry VIII, it was greatly celebrated for its 
rnanufacture of cloth. Orman John Winch- 
comb, called Jack of Newbury, employed 100 
looms in his own house; and in the expedition 
of Floddenfield, marched against the Scots, 
with his men, armed and clothed at his own 
expence, Newbury is a town of considerable 
trade, with a large weekly market on Thursday. 
Near this town were two obstinate battles 
fought, at different times, between the royalists 
and the forces of the parliament, king Charles 
being present at them both; and both were 
fought almost upon the same spot of ground: 
the first’ on the 20th of September, 1643, and 
the other on the 27th of October, 1044. In the 
first of these battles the success was doubtful, 
and both sides claimed the advantage ; in the 
last, the king’s army had apparently the worst 
of it: fifty-one miles KE. Bath, and fifty-six W. 
London. Lat. 51.25 N. Lon. 1.12 W. 

-Newsury Port, a sea-port of United 
‘America, in the state of Massachusetts. The 
commerce with the West-India islands is very 
considerable. Some vessels are employed in 
the freighting business, and a few in the fish- 
ery. In November, 1790, there were owned 
in this port six ships, forty-five brigantines, 
thirty-nine schooners, and twenty-eight sloops; 
in the whole eleven thousand eight hundred and 
seventy tons. A term of the courts of common 

leas and general sessions is held here on the 
bee Tuesday’ in September: thirty miles N. 
Boston.’ Lon. 70. 52 W. Greenwich. Lat. 
42:48 N. 

NEWCASTLE, or NewcasTLeE UNDER 
Line, a borough in Staffordshire, with a mar- 
ket on Monday. It had four churches, now 
reduced to one; and the castle, whence it had 
its name, is quite demolished, It has a manu- 
facture of hats, is governed by a mayor, and 
sends two members to parilament. It is seated 
ona rivulet, 15 miles north of Stafford, and 
149 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 2W. Lat. 
63/12. N...% ed 

NewcasTLe, or NEWCASTLE UPON 
Tywe, a large borough and seaport in North- 
-umberland, situate between the- Picts Wall 
and the Tyne. The river is so deep, that ships 
under 400 tens burden may come up to the 
town, though the large colliers are stationed 
-below, at Shields. The town may be consi- 
dered as divided into two parts, of which Gate’s- 
head, on the Durham side, is one; and both 
were joined by a stone bridge, which original- 
ly consisted of 12. arches; but by the embank- 
ment of the river to form the quays on the 
‘north side they were reduced to nine. In i771, 


a dreadful flood carried away four of these — 


arches, with some houses that stood upon them ; 
and this part of the bridge was rebuilt in 1779. 
“Through this place went part of that wall 
which extended from sea to sea, and was built 
‘by the Romans to defend the Britons against 
_the incursions of the Picts. © ‘The town is de- 


Newbuty is: 


of Philadelphia. 


) 
fended by a strong wall, in which ate seve 
gates, and as many turrets, with several case- 
ments bomb-proof; but the castle is old and 


ruinous, Here is a noble exchange: and the 


wall of the town running paraliel with the 
river, leaves a spacious piece of ground between 
the water and the wall, which being faced with 
free-stone, forms the lougest and largest quay 
in England, except that at Great Yarmouth. 
Here are four parish churches, besides one at 
Gate’s-head. St. Nicholas’ church stands on 
the top of a high hill, and has a lofty steeple of 
curious architecture. Among the other public 
buildings is a mansion-house for the mayor ; a 
hall for the surgeons; a large hospital, built by 
the contribution of the keel-men, for the main- 
tenance of the poor of their fraternity ; and se- 
veral charitable foundations. It is situate 1n 
the centre of the great collieries, which have 
for centuries supplied London, and most of the 


southern parts of the kingdom, with coal. This 


trade has been the source of great opulence to 
Newcastle; it also possesses manufactures of 
steel, iron, glass, and woollen cloth; and ex- 
ports large quantities of lead, salt, salmon, but- 
ter, tallow, and grindstones. 
hence to the Greenland fishery. ‘The streets 
in the old part of the town are narrow, and the 
buildings crowded together; but some of the 
newer parts are handsome and commodious. 
The suburbs are chiefly inhabited by keel-men ;. 
a rough and sturdy race, employed in carrying. 
the coal down the river in keels, or lighters, to 


the large ships. Newcastle was made a borough ° 


by William I. and the first charter for digging 
coal was granted by Henry [I]. im 1239. Itis 
34 miles south of Alnwick, 94 north of York, 
and 271 north, by west of Londen. Lon. i 
o7 W.. Lat. 55.3 N. In 1800, the number 
of houses wasabout 34.00, of inhabitants 37,00, 
They are very active enterprizing people, with 
ereat attachment to literature and science : they 
have a very flourishing literary and philoso- 
phical society, with an excellent library, and 
extensive philosophical apparatus. 
NEWCASTLE, a town of the United States, 
in Delaware. It was settled by the Swedes in 
1627, and called Stockholm; afterward taken 
by the Dutch, and called New. Amsterdam ; 
and falling into the hands of the English, it was. 
called Neweastle.’ It was the first town settled 
on the river Delaware, and is 35 miles S.W. 
Lon. 75. 38 W. Lat. 39- 
37 N. . ! 
NewcastTLe, a town of the United States, 


in Virginia, seated on the Pamunkey, a branch’ 


of York River, 40 miles N.W. of Wilhams- 
burg. 

NEWCOMB (Thomas), son of a elergy- 
man in Herefordshire, was educated at Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford. In 1734 he became 
rector of Stopham, Sussex, and afterwards lived 
at Hackney. He was author of various poems, 
and turned Hervey’s Meditations into blank 
verse, and also the Death of Abel from the 
German. The school which he established at 
Hackney has long enjoyed celebrity. 


NEWCOME (William), 4 prelate, born at 


Ships are sent - 
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Abingdon, Berkshire, where his father was 
‘vicar. He wis educated at the grammar-school 
‘of his nativ- place, and elected to Pembroke 
‘college, Usiord,. He was afterwards appointed 
‘tutor to Mr. Fox at Hertford college, and to 
“this he was indebted for his elevation in the 
church. He became successively, bishop of 
Ossory and Waterford, and was next translated 
to Armagh, by lord Fiizwilliam. ‘This vene- 
rable prelate was a man of amiable manners, 
and as a scholar eminent for his extensive 
acquaintance with biblical knowledge. He died 
in Ireland, 1799, aged 70. His publications 
were very respectable, and particularly a letter 
to Dr. Priestley, on the Duration of our Lord’s 
Miuistry,8vo.; Observations on our Lord’sCon- 
duct, 4to.; an improved Version of the 12 
minor Prophets, 4to; another Version of Hze- 
kiel, 4:0.; Harmony of the Evangelists, Greek, 
folio; View’ of English Biblical Transactions, 
8vo, Xe. ; 

NEWEL, in architecture, is, the upright 
post which a pair of winding stairs turn about ; 
this is properly a cylinder of stone, which bears 

.on the ground, and is formed by the end of the 
steps of the winding starts. 

NEWFA'NGLED. a. (new and fangle.) 
Formed with vain or foolish love of novelty 
(Shakspeare). 

NEW FA'NGLEDNESS. 
GLENESS. s. (from newfangled.) 
foolish love of novelty (Sidney). ; 

NEWFOUNDLAND, a large island on the 
E. coast of N. America, between 47 and 52° 
WN. lat. Its form is triangular ; the N. point is 
separated from Labrador by the strait of Bel- 
leisle, and from this apex it is 350 imiles in 
length to the base, which is 200 in breadth. It 
is a mountainous, woody country, and very 
cold, being covered with snow five months in 
the year. It seems to have no inhabitants of 
its own, but in the summer time is visited by 
the Esquimaux Indians. It has several bays 
and barbours, and there are about 500 English 
families, who continue here all'the year, beside 
the garrison of Si, John’s, Placentia, and other 
forts. In the fishing season, which begins in 
May and ends in September, it is resorted to by 
at least 10,000 people, on account of the great 
fishing-banks to the S.E. of this island; for 
here they cure the cod, which is carried not 
only to England, but to all parts of Europe and 
the West Indies. In winter, the chief em- 
ployment of the inhabitants is to cut wood ; 
and the smallest kind, used for fuel, is drawn 
by their large dogs, trained up and harnessed 
for that purpose. ‘There is great plenty of 
game, fish, and fowl, but very little corn, fruit, 
or cattle. St. John’s is the principal settle- 
ment. 

NEWHAVEN, a town of Sussex, at the 
mouth of the river Ouse, with a quay on the K, 
side. It is seven miles S. by E. of Lewes, and 
56.S.of Loudon. Lon. 0.5'E. Lat. 50,48 
N. 

NEWHAVEN, a town of the United States, 
in Vermont, 75 miles N. of Bennington. Lon, 
73.8 W.. Lat, 44. @ NN. . 
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New aveEN, a town of the United States, 
in Connecticut, with a university, consisting of 
one college, called Yale College. It carries on 
a considerable trade with New York and the 
West India islands ; and lies round the head of 
a bay, four miles N. of the Sound, and 132 
N.N.E. of New York. Lon. 72.58 W. Lat. 

41.17 N. iia : 

NE/WING. s. Yest or barm (Ainsworth). 

NEWLY. ad. (from new.) 1. Freshly ;» 
lately (Dryden), 2. In a manner different 
from the former (Spenser). bi 
NEWMARKET, a town partly in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and partly in Suffolk, with a 
market on Thursday. It has one parish in 
each county, but all the town is in Soffolk. 
It is the most celebrated place in England 
for horse-races; and here Charles Tl. buiita 
house for the sake of this diversion. It is 14 

niles E. of Cambridge, and 60 N. by E. of 
London. Lon. 0. 25 E.. Lat. 52.20 N. 

NE’WNESS. s. (from new.) 1. Freshness 5 
lateness ; recentness ; state of being !ately pro- 
duced (Raleigh). 2. Novelty; unacquaintance 
(South). 3. Something lately produced (Dry- 
den). 4, Innovation ; late: change (Shaks- 
peare). 5. Want of practice (Sidney). -. 

NEWNHAM, a corporate town in Glou- 
cestershire, with a market on Friday. It is 
governed by a mayor,.and seated on the Severn, 
eight miles S.W. of Gloucester, and 112 
W.N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 23,W. Lat. 
51.46 N. | | 

NEWPORT, a borough in the isle of 
Wight, with a market. on Wednesday and 
Saturday. It is governed by a mayor, and sends 
two members to parliament. It is seated on 
the river Cowes, which is navigable for small 
vessels, 17 miles S. by E. of Southampton, and 
91 S.W. of London. Lon. 1.15 W. Lat. 50. 
40 N, ; 

-Newport, a borough in Cornwall, which 
has no market, but sends two members to par- 
liament. It is three niles N. ot Launceston, 
and 214 W. by S. of London. Lon. 4, 36 W. 
Lat. 50. 43 N. : 

Newpor?, a town in Shropshire, with a 
market on Saturday, and a handsome free- 
school, 17 miles E. of Shrewsbury, and 140 
N.W. of London. Lon. 2.18 W. Lat. 52. 
45 N, Gs 

Newport, a town in Monmouthshire, 
with a market on Saturday, seated on the river 
Usk, over which is a bridge. It is walled 
round, and was formerly defended by a castle, 
considerable remains of which are yet in being. 
Near it are the vestiges of a camp. It stands 
19 miles $.S.W. of Monmouth, and 152 Ww. 
by N. of London. Lon, 3.4 W. Lat. 51. 
B60 N. ie 

Newport, a corporate town in Pembroke- 
shire, with a market on Saturday, and the 
ruins of acastle. Itis governed by a mayor, 
and seated at the foot of a high hill, at the 
bottom of a bay of the same name, 18 miles 
N.E. of St. David’s, and 235 W.N.W. of 
London. Lon. 4.50 W. Lat. 52.6 N. 

_ Newrorm, a seaport of the United States, 
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in Rhode Island. Its harbour is oné of the 
~ finest iu the world ; and to the W. of the town 
is Goat Island, on which is a fort. Newport 
has a handsome state-house and an elegant 
sail library. It is 80 miles N.E, of New 
ork. Lon. 71.6 W, Lat.41.35N. 
Newport PaGwetL, a town in Bucking- 
hamshire, with a market on Saturday. It has 
a manufacture of bovelace, and is seated on the 
Ouse, 14 miles E.N.E. of Buckingham, and 
51 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 0. 43 W. 
Lat. 52.4 .N. 

Newport Pratt, a seaport of Ireland, 
situate near the mouth of a river which runs 
into Clew Bay, eight miles W. of Castlebar. 
Lion. 9.21 W. Lat, 53. 53 N.. 

NEWRY, a borough of Ireland, in the 
county of Down, situate on the side of a steep 
hill, at the foot of which is Newry-water, hav- 
ing over it two stone bridges; and there is a 
third bridge over a navigabie canal, by which 
it has a communication with Lough Neagh 
and Carlingford Bay. It has suffered greatly 
by the rebellions in Ulster, and was burnt by 
the duke of Berwick in 1689; but it is now 
so much improved in trade and buildings, that 
it is the largest town in the county. It is 49 
miles N. of Dublin, Lon. 6.20 W. Lat. 
54.15 N, 

Newry-WatTerR, a river of Ireland, 

which separates the counties of Armagh and 
Down, and watering Newry, enters Carlingford 
Bay. ; 
_ NEWS. s. (from new; nouvelles, Fr.) 1. 
Fresh account of any thing (Waller). 2: Some- 
thing not heard before (L’ Estrange). 3. Papers 
which give an account of the transactions of 
the present times (Pope). . 

NEWS-MONGER. s. (news and monger.) 
One that deals in news; one whose employ- 
ment is to hear and to tell news (Shaks.). 

NEws-PaPERS, periodical publications, 
daily, weekly, &c. for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to the world every thing of importance, 
whether political or literary, &c. which is going 
on. ‘They have tended much to the disse- 
mination of learning, and have served many 
other valuable purposes; and while they are 
carried on with candour, impartiality, and 
ability, they are unquestionably a great national 
benefit. When this, however, is not the case, 
and it often happens, they disgrace their 
first authors, and are highly injurious to the 
public. They were first published in England, 
August 22, 1642. Journal des Savans, a 
French paper, was first published in 1665, 
though one was printed in England, under the 
title of the Public Intelligencer, by sir Roger 
L’Estrange, 1663, which he dropped, on the 
publication of the first London Gazette. News- 
papers and pamphlets were prohibited by royal 
prociamation 1680. ‘Though at the revolution 
prohibitions of this kind were done away, and 


the press set at liberty, yet newspapers were ’ 


afterwards made objects of taxation, and for 
this purpose were first stamped 1713. The 
number of them, however, gradually increased ; 
and there were printed in the whole king- 
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dom during the years 1775, 12,680,066 ; 
1776, 12,830,000 ; 1777, 13,150,642 ; 1778, 
13,240,059; 1779, 14,106,842; 1780, 
14,217,371 ; 1781, 14,297,620; 1782, 
15,272,51y. They are now far more numerous. 

Newspapers, or as they were first called in 
England Diurnalls, had been established a 
very short time before they were prostituted to 
serve a party, and to impose upon the public, 
This we learn from Mrs. Hutchinson’s very 
interesting memoirs of her husband, colonel 
Hutchinson. When describing the conduct 
of sir John Gell, of Derbyshire, she says, 
““This man keptithe diurnall makers in pension, 
so that whatever was doue in the neighbouring 
counties against the enemy was attributed to 
him; and thus he hath indirectly purchased 


himselfe a name in story, which he never me- - 


rited.” ‘* Some who knew him well, sayd he 
was not valliant, though his men once held him 
up among astand of pikes, while they obtained 
a glorious victory, when the earl of Northamp- 
ton was slaine: certaine it is he was never by 
his good will in a fight, but either by chance 
or necessity ; and that which made his cou- 
rage the more questioned was, the care he 
tooke and the expence he was att, to get it 
weekly mentioned in the diurnalls, so that 
when they had nothing elce to renoune him 
for, they once put in that the troops of that 
valliant commander sir John Gell tooke a dra- 
goon witha plush doublet. Mr. Hutchinson, 
on the other side, that did well for virtue’s 
sake, and not for the vaine glory of it, never 
would give aniething, to buy the flatteries 
of those scribblers, and when one of them 
once, while he was in towne, made mention of 
something done at Nottingham with falsehood, 
and had given Gell the glory of an action in 
which he was not concerned, Mr. Hutchinson 
rebuked him for it; whereupon the man beg- 
ged his pardon, and told him he would write 
as much for him the next weeke; but Mr, 
Hutchinson tolde him he scorned his mercenary 
pen, only warned him not to dare to lie in 
any of his concernments, whereupon the fel- 
low was awed, and he had no more abuse of 
that kind.” Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, p. 
108. 

NEWSHAM, a village in Durham, situate 
on the Tees, five miles from Darlington. This 
being the usual ford over the river from the 
S., the bishop of Durham is met here, at his 
first coming tothe see, when the lord of Stock- 
bourn, just below it, being at the head of the 
country gentlemen, advances into the middle 
of. the river, with his truncheon, and presents 
it to the bishop, who returns it, and is then 
conducted along amid the acclamations of the 
populace. Here was formerly a nunnery, 

NEWT, or Err, in amphibiology. See 
LACERTA,. 


NEWTON (Sir Isaac), in biography, one of | 


the greatest philosophers and mathematicians 
the world has produced, was born at Woolstrop, 
in Lincolnshire, on Christmas Day, 1642. He was. 
descended from the eldest branch of the family of 
sir John Newton, bart. who were lords of the 


@ 
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manor of Woolstrop, and had been possessed of 
the estate for about two centuries before; to which 
they had removed from Westley, in the same 
county ; but originally they came from the town 
, of Newton, in Lancashire. 

Other accounts say, probably with more truth, 
that he was the only child of Mr. dohn Newton, 
of Colesworth, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 
who had there /an estate of abont 1201. a year, 
which he kept in his own hands. His mother was 
of the ancient and opulent family of the Ayscoughs, 
or: Askews, of the same county. Our author 
losing his father while he was very young, the care 
of bis education devolved on his mother, who, 
though she married again, did not neglect to im- 
prove by a liberai education the promising genius 
that vas observed in herson- At twelve years of 
age, by the advice of his maternal uncle, he wae 
sent to the grammar-scheol at Grantham, where 
Re made a good proficiency in the languages, and 
Jaid the foundation of his future studies. Even 
here was observed in him a streng inclination to 
figures and philosophical subjects. One trait of 
this early disposition is told of him: he had then 
2 rude method of measuring the force of the wind 
blowing against him, by observing how much 
further he could leap in the direction of the wind, 
or blowing on his back, than he could leap the 
<ontrary way, or opposed to the wind ; an early 
mark of his original infantine genius‘ 

After a few years spent here, his mother took 
him home; intending, as she had no other child, 
to have the pleasure of his company ; and that, 
after the manner of his father before him, he 
should occupy his own estate. 

But instead of attending to the markets, or the 
business of the farm, he was always studying and 
poring over his books, even by stealth, from his 
mother’s knowledge. On one of these occasions 
his uncle discovered hima one day in a hay-loft at 
Grantham, whither he had been sent to the 
market, working a mathematical problem; and 
having otherwise observed the boy’s mind to 
be uncommonly bent upon learning, he prevailed 
upon his sister to part with him; and he was ac- 
cordingly sent, in 1660, to Trinity college, in 
Cambridge, where his uncle, having himself been 
a member of it, had still many friends. Isaac was 
soon taken notice of by Dr. Barrow, who was 
at this time appointed the first .Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics ; and observing his bright 
genius, contracted a great friendship for him. At 
his commencement, Huclid was first put into his 
hands, as usual; but that author was soon dis- 
missed, seeming to him too plain and casy, and 
unworthy of taking up his time. He understood 
him immediately as he read him ; and a cast of his 
eye upon the contents of his theorems was sufhi- 
cient to make him master of them: and as the 


analytical methed of Des Cartes was then much. 


in vogue, he particularly applied to it, and Kep- 
ler’s optics, &c. making several improvements on 
them, which he entered upon the margins of the 
boots as he went on, as his custom was in study- 
ing any author. ; 

‘Thus he was employed till the year 1664, when 
he opened a way inte his new method of Fluxions 
and Infinite Series; and the same year took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the mean time 
observing, that the mathematicians, were much 
engaged in the business of improving telescopes, 

_ by grinding glasses into one of the figures made 
by the three sections of a cone, upon thé prin- 
‘ciples then generaily entertained, that hght was 


homogencous, he set himself to grinding optic 
glasses, of other figures than spherical, having as 
yet no distrust of the homogenous nature of light ; 
but not hitting presently upon aay thing in this 
attempt to satisfy his mind, he procured a 
glass prism, that he might try the celebrated 
phenomena of colours, discovered by Grimaldi 
not long before. He was much pleased at first 
with the vivid brightness of the colours produced 
by this experiment ; but after a while, considering 
them in a philosophical way, with that circum ' 
spection which was natural to him, he was sur- 
prised to see thiem in an oblong form, which, ac- 
cording to the received rule of refraction, ought 
to be circular. At first he thought the irregula- 
rity might possibly be no more than accidental ; - . 
but this was what he could not leave without 
further inquiry : accordingly he soon invented an 
infallible method of deciding the question, and the 
result was his New Theory of Light and Colours. 
However, the theory alone, unexpected and » 
susprising as it was, did not satisfy him ; he rather 
considered the proper use that might be made of 
it for improving telescopes, which was his first 
design. ‘Yo this end, having now discovered that. 
light was not homogeneous, but an heterogeneous 
mixture of differently refrangible rays, he com- 
puted the errors arising from this different re- 
frangibility ; and, finding them to exceed some 
hundreds of times those eccasioned by the cir- 
cular figures of the glasses, he threw aside his 
glass works, and began to consider the subject 
with precision. He was now sensible that optical 
instruments might be brought to any degree of 
perfection desired, im case there could be found 
a reflecting enbstance which could polish as finely. 
2s glass, and reflect as much light as glass transmits, 
and the art of giving it a parabolical figure he 
also attained ; but these at first seemed to him 
very great difficulties; nay, he thought them al- 
most insuperable, when he further considered, 
that every irregularity in a reflecting superficies 
makes the rays stray five or six times more from 
their due course than the like irregularities na 
refracting one. 
Amidst these speculations, he was forced from 
Cambridge, in 1665, by the plague; and: it was 
more than two years before he made any further 
progress in the subject. However, he was far 
from passing his time idly in the country ; on the 
contrary; it was here, at this time, that he first 
started the hint that gave rise to the system of 
the world, which is the main subject of the Prin- 
cipia. In his retirement he was sitting alone 
in a ‘garden, when some apples falling from a tree 
led his thoughts towards the subject of gravity ; 
and, reflecting on the power of that principle, he 
began to consider, that, as this power is not found 
to be sensibly diminished at the remotest distance 
from the centre of the earth, to which we can 
rise, neither at the tops of the loftiest buildings, 
nor on the summits of the highest mountains, it 
appeared to him reasonable to conclude, that this 
power must extend much further than is usually 
thought.—“* Why not as high as the moon ?” said 
he to himself ; ‘ and if so, her motion must be 
influenced by it; perhaps she is retained in her — 
orbit by it; however, though the power of gra- 
vity is not sensibly weakened in the hitle change 
of distance at which we can place ourselves from 
the centre of the earth, yet it is very possibie that, 
at the height of the moon, this power may differ 
in strength much from what it is here.” ‘lo make 
an-estimate of what might be the degree oi thig 
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‘diminution, he considered with himself, that if 
the moon be retained in her orbit by the force of 
gravity, no doubt the primary planets are carried 
about the sun by the like power; and by com- 
paring the periods of the several planets with 
their distances from the sun, he found, that if any 
power like gravity held them in their courses, its 


“strength must decrease in the duplicate propor- » 


tion of the increase of distance. This he con- 
cluded, by supposing them to move in perfect 
-circles, concentric to the sun, from which the 
-orbits of the greatest part of them do not much 
differ. Supposing, therefore, the force of gravity, 
when extended to the moon, to decrease in the 
same manner, he computed whether that force 
would be sufficient to keep the moon in her orbit. 


In this computation being absent from books, 


he took the common estimate in use among the 
geographers and our seamen, before Norwood 
had measured the earth, namely, that sixty miles 
make one degree of latitude; but as that is a very 
erroneous supposition, each degree containing 
about sixty-nine and one-third of our English 
miles, his computation upon it did not make the 
power of gravity, decreasing in a duplicate pro- 
portion to the distance, answerable to the power 
which retained the moon in her orbit ; whence 
he concluded, that some other cause must at least 
join with the action of the power of gravity on 
the moon. For this reason he laid aside for that 
time any further thoughts upon the matter. Mr. 
Whiston (in his Memoirs, p. 33.) says, he told 
him that he thought Des Cartes’s vortices might 
concur with the actien of gravity. 

Nor did he resume this enquiry on his return to 
Cambridge, which was shortly after. The truth 
is, his thoughts were now engaged upon his newly 
projected reflecting telescope, of which he made 

asmall specimen with a metallic reflector spheri- 
cally concave. It was but a rude essay, chiefl 
defective in the want of a good polish for the 
metal. This instrument is now in the possession 
of the Royal Society. In 1667 he was chosen fel- 
low of his college, and took the degree of mas- 
ter of arts. Andin 1669, Dr. Barrow resigned to 
him the mathematical chair at. Cambridge, the 
business of which appointment interrupted, for a 
while, his attention to the telescope; however, as 
his thoughts had been for some time chiefiy em- 


ployed upon optics, he made his discoveries in’ 


that science the subject ef his lectures for the first 
three years after he was appointed mathematical 
pL and having now brought his theory of 

ight and colours to a considerable degree of pers 
fection, and haying been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, in January 1672, he communicated 
it to that body, to have their judgment upon 
it; and it was afterwards published in their 
Transactions, viz. of Febrpary 19, 1672. This 
publication occasioned a dispute upon the truth 
of it, which gave him so much uneasiness, that he 
resolved not to publish any thing further for 3 
while upon the subject ; and in that resolution he 
laid by his optical lectures, although he had 
prepared them for the press, And the analysis 
by infinite series, which he had intended to sub- 
join to them, unhappily for the world, underwent 
the same fate, and for the same reason. . 

_In this temper he resumed his telescope: and 
ebserving that there was no absolute necessity for 
the parabolic figure of the glasses, since, if metals 
could be ground truly spherical, they would be 
able to bear as great apertures as men could give 
# polish to, he completed another instrument of 


of the same kind. This answering the pure 
pose so’ well, as, though only half a foot in 
length, to show the planet Jupiter distinctly 
round, with his four satellites, and also Venus 
horned, he sent it to the Royal Society, at their 


Tequest, together with a description of it, with 


further particulars ; which were published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for March, 1672. Se- 
veral attempts were also made by that society to 
bring it to perfection ; bur for want of a proper 
composition of metal, and a good polish, nothing 
succeeded, and the invention lay dormant till 
Hadley made his Newtonian telescope in 1723, 
At the request of Leibnitz, in 1676, he explained 
his invention of intinite series, and took notice 
how far he had improved it by his method of 
fluxions, which however he still concealed, and 
particularly on this occasion, by a transposition 
of the letters that made up the two fundamental 
propositions of it, into an alphabetical order ; thé 
letters concerning which are inserted in Collins’s 
** Commercium Epistolicum,” printed 1712. Inthe 
winter, between the years 1676,and 1677, he found 
out the grand proposition, that, by a centripetal 
force acting reciprocally as the square of the 
distance, a planet must revolve in an ellipsis, 
about the centre of force placed in its lower 


focus, and, by a radius drawn to that centre, de- 


scribe areas proportional to the times. In 1680 
he made several astronomical observations upon 
the comet that then appeared ; which, for some 
considerable time, he took not to be one and the 
same, but two different comets; and upon this 
occasion several letters passed between him and 
Mr. Flamsteed. ma 

He was still under this mistake, when he ree 
ceived a letter from Dr. Hook, explaining the 
nature of the line described by a falling body, 
supposed to be moved ‘circularly by the diurnal 
motion of the earth, and perpendicularly by the 
power of gravity. This letter put-him upon en- 
quiring anew what was the real figure in which 
such a body moved ; and that enquiry convince 
ing him of another mistake which he had before 
fallen into concerning that figure, induced him 
to resume his former thoughts with regard to the 
moon ; and Picart having not long betore, viz. in 
1679, measured a degree of the earth with suffi- 
cient accuracy, by using his measures, that planet 
appeared to be retained in her orbit by the sole 
power of gravity; and, consequenuy, that this 
power decreases in the duplicate ratio of-the dis- 
tance; as he had formerly conjectured. Upon 
this principle he found the line described by a 
falling body to bean ellipsis, having one focus in 
the centre of the earth. And finding by this 
means that the primary, planets really moved in 
such orbits as Kepler had supposed, he had the 
satisfaction to see that this enquiry, which he had 
undertaken at first out of mere curiosity, could be 
applied to the greatest purposes. Hereupon he 
drew up about a dozen propositions, relating ta 
the motion of the primary planets, round the san, 
which were communicated to the Royal Society 
in the latter end of 1683. This coming to be 
known to Dr. Halley, that gentleman, who had 
attempted the demonstration in vain, applied, in 
August, 1654, to Newton, who assured him that 
he had absolutely completed the proof. ‘This 
was also registered in the books of the Royal 
Society ; at whose earnest solicitation Newton 
finished the work, which was printed under the 
care of Dr. Halley, and came out about Midsum- 
mer, 1687, under the title of “ Philosophix Nay 


- 


one day to receive. 
bf 


held till his. death. 
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¢uralis* Principia “Mathematica,” containing, in 
athe third book, the cometic astronomy, which 


‘had been lately discovered by him, and now 


made its first appearance in the world: a work 


which may be looked upon as the production 


of a celestial intelligence rather than of a man. 
This work, however, in which the great author 
has built a,new system of natural philosophy, 
upon the most sublime geometry, did not meet 
at first with all the applause it deserved, and was 
‘Two reasons concurred in 
producing this effect: Des Cartes had then got 
full possession of the world. His philosophy was 
jndeed the creature of a fine imigination, gaily 
dressed out: he had given her likewise some of 
nature’s fine features, and painted the rest to a 
seeming likeness of her. On the other hand, 
Newton had, with an unparalleled penetration and 
force of genius, pursued nature up to her most 
secret abode, and was intent to demonstrate her 
residence to others, rather than anxious to describe 
particularlythe way by which he arrived at it him- 
self: he finished that piece in that elegant concise- 
ness, which had justly gained the ancients a uai- 
yersal esteem. In fact, the consequences flow 
with such rapidity from the principles, that the 
reader is often left to supply a long chain of rea- 
soning to connect them, so that it required some 
time before the world could understand it. The 
best mathematicians were obliged to study it with 
care before they could make themselves masters 
of it; and those of a lower rank durst not ven- 
ture upon it, till encouraged by the testimonies of 
the more learned. But at last, when its value 
came to:be sufficiently known, the approbation 
which had been so slowly gained became uni- 
versal, and nothing was to be heard from all quar- 
ters, but one general burst of admiration, ‘* Does 
Mr. Newton eat, drink, or sleep, like other men ?” 
says the marquis De |’Hospital, one of the greatest 
mathematicians of the age, te the English who 
visited him. ‘* I represent him to myself as a ce- 
lestial genius entirely disengaged from matter.” 
In the midst of these profound mathematical 
researches, just before his Principia went to the 
press in 1686, the privileges of the university being 
attacked by James the Second, Newton appeared 
among its most strenuous defenders, and was on 
that occasion appointed one of their delegates 
to the High-commission Court. They made such 
a defence, that James thought proper to. drop 
the affair. Our author was also chosen one of 
their members for the Convention Parliament, in 
1688, in which he sat till it was dissolved. 
Newton’s merit was well known to Mr. Mon- 
tague, then chanceller of the exchequer, and after- 
wards earl of Halifax, who had been bred at the 
same college with him; and when he undertook 
the great work of recoining’the money, he fixed 
his eye upon Newton for an assistant in it; and 
accordingly, in 1696, he was appointed warden of 
the Mint, in which employment he rendered very 
signal serrvice to the nation, And three years 
after he was promoted to be master of the Mint, 
a place worth 12 or 1500l. per annum, which he 
Upon this promotion he ap; 
pointed Mr. Whiston his deputy. in the mathe- 


‘matical professorship at Cambridge, giving him 


the full profits of the place, which appointinent it~ 
self he also procured for him in 1703. The same 
year our author was chésen president of the Royal 


‘Society, in which chair he sat for 25 years, namely, 


fill the time of his death ; and he had been chosen 


a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in 1699, as soon as the new regulation was 
made for admitting foreigners into that society. 

Ever since the first discovery of the heteroge- 
neous mixture of light, and the production of co- 
lours thence arising, he had emptoyed a good part 
of his time im bringing the experiment upon which 
the theory is founded to a degree of exactnes#¥ 
that might satisfy himself. The truth is, this 
seems to have been his favourite invention ; thirty 
years he had spent in this arduous task, before he 
published it in 1704. In infinite series and flux- 
ions, and in the constant energy of gravity, in 
presérving the solar system, there had been some, 
though distant hints, given by others before him 5 
whereas in dissecting a ray of light into its pri- 
mary constituent particles, which then admitted 
of no further separation, in the discovery of the 
different refrangibilities of these particles thus se- 
parated ; and that these constituent rays had each 
its own peculiar colour inherent in it; that rays 
falling in the same angle of incidence have alter- 
nate fits of reflection and refraction ; that bodies 
are rendered transparent by the minuteness of 
their pores, and become opaque by having then» 
large; and that. the most transparent body, by 
having a great thinness, will become less pervious 
to thelight; in all these, which make up his new 
theory of light and colours, he was absolutely and 
entirely the first starter; and as the subject is of 
the most subtile and delicate nature, he thought it 
necessary to be himself the last finisher of it. 

In fact, that which’ chiefly employed his re- 
searches for so many years was far from being 
confined to the subject of light alone. Ow 
the contrary, all that we know of natural bodies 
seemed to be comprehended in it; he had found 
out that there was a natural action, at.a distance, 
between light and other bodies, by which both the 
reflections, and refractions, as well as inflections, of 
the former, were constantly produced. ‘To ascertain 
the force and extent of this principle of action was: 
what had all along engaged his thoughts, and what 
after all, by its extreme subtlety, escaped his most 
penetrating intellect. However, though he has not: 
made so full a discovery of the principle, which 
directs the course of light, as be has in regard: 
to the power by which the planets are kept in 
their courses; yet: he gave, the. best directions 
possible for such as should be disposed to carry on 
the work, and furnished matter abundantly suffie 
cient) to animate them to the pursuit. He has, 
indeed, hereby opened a way of passing from. 
optics to an entire system of physics; and, if we 
leok upon his queries as containing the history of 
a great man’s first thoughts, even in that view 
they must be always highly entertaining and 
curious, ; 

This same year, and in the same book with his 
Optics, he published, forthe first time, his Method 
of Fluxions. It has been already observed, that 
these two inventions were intended for the public 
so long before as 1672; but were laid by then, ia 
order to prevent his being engaged on that ac- 
count in a dispute about them. And it is not 
a little remarkable that, even now, this last piece 
proved the occasion of another dispute, which 
continued for many years. Ever since 1684, 
Leibnitz had been artfully working the world into 
an opinion, that he first invented this method, 
Newton saw his design from the beginuing, and had 
sufficiently obviated it in the first edition of the 
“ Principia,” in 1687, (viz. in the Scholium to the 
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2d lemma of the 2d book:) and with the same 
view, when he now published that method, he 
took occasion to acquaint the world that he in- 
vented it in the years 1665 and 1666. In the Acta 
Eruditorum of Leipsic, where an account is given 
of this book, the author of that account ascribed 
_ the invention to Leibnitz, intimating that Newton 
borrowed it from him. Dr. Keill, astronomical , 
professor at Oxford, undertook Newton’s defence ; 
and after several answers on both sides, Leibnitz 
complaining te the Royal Society, this body 
appointed a committee of their members to ex- 
amine the merits of the case. These, after con- 
sidering all the papers and letters relating to the 
point in controversy, cecided in favour of Newton 
and Keill; as is related at large in the life of the 
Jast-mentioned gentleman ; and these papers them- 
selves were published in 1712, under the title 
of Commercium Epistolicum Johannis Collins, 

Svo. 

In 1705, the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred upon our author by queen Anne, in con- 
sideration of his great merit. And in 1714, he 
was applied to by the House of Commons, for his 
Opinion epon a new method of discovering the 
longitude at sea by signals, which had been laid 
before them by Ditton and Whiston, in order to 
procure their encouragement; but the petition 
was thrown aside upon reading Newton's paper 
delivered to the committee. 
> The following year, 1715, Leibnitz, with the 
view of bringing the world more easily into the 
belief that Newton had taken the Method of 
Fluxions from his Differential Method, attempted to 
foil his mathematical skill by the famous problem 
of the trajectories, which he, therefore, propused 
to the English by way of challenge; but the soln- 
tion of this, though the most difficult proposition 
‘he was able to devise, and what might pass for 
an arduous affair to any other, was hardly any 
more than an amusement to Newton’s penctrating 
genius : he received the problem at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, as he was returning from the Mint; and, 
though he was extremely fatigued with business, 
he finished the solution before he went to bed, 

As Leibnitz was privy-councellor of justice to 
the elector of Hanover, so when that prince was 
raised to the British throne, Newton came more 
under the notice of the court; and it was for the 
immediate satisfaction of George the First, that he 
was prevailed on to put the last hand to the dis- 
pute about the invention of fluxions. In this 
court, Caroline, princessof Wales, afterwards queen 
consort to George the Second, happened to have a 
euriesity for philosophical inquiries; no sooner, 
therefore, was she informed of our author’s attach- 
ment to the house of Hanover, than she engaged 
his conversation, which soon endeared him to her.’ 
Here she found, in every difficulty, that full sa- 
tisfaction which she had in vain sought for else- 
where; and she was often heard to declare, pub- 
licly, that she thought herself happy in coming 
into the world at a juncture of time which prt it 
in her power to converse with him, It was at this 
princess’s solicitations that he drew up an abstract 
of his Chronology ; a copy of which was at her re- 
quest communicated about 1718 to signior Conti, 
a Venetian nobleman, then in Engtand, upon a 
promise to keep it secret. But, notwithstanding 
this promise, the abbé, who while here had also af- 
fected to show a particular friendship for Newton, 
though privately betraying him, as much as lay 
in his power, te Leibnitz, was no sooner got across 
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the water, into France, than he dispersed copied 
of it, and procured an antiquary to translate it 


into French, as well as to write a confatation of 


it. This, being printed at Paris, in 1725, was de- 
livered as a present, from the bookseller that 
printed it, to our author, that he might obtain, as 
was said, his consent to the publication; but 
though he expressly refused such consent, yet the 
whole was published the same year. Hereupon 
Newton fottnd it necessary to publish a defence of 
himself, which was inserted in the Philos. Trans. 
Thus, he who had so much all his fife long been 
studious to avoid disputes, was unaviodably all his 
life-time, in a manner, involved in them; ner did 
this last dispute even finish at bis death, which hap- 
pened the year fullowing. Newton’s paper was re- ~ 
published in 1726, at Paris, in French, witha letter 
of the abbé Conti, in answer to it; and the same 
year some dissertations were printed there by father 
Souciet against Newton’s Chronological Index; an 
answer te which was inserted by Halley, in the 
Philos. Trans. No. 397. 

Some time before this business, in his 80th 
year, our author was seized with an incontinence 
of urine, thought to proceed from the stone in the 
bladder, and deemed to be incurable. However, 
by the help of a strict regimen and other precau.- 
tions, which till then he never had occasion for, 
he procured considerable intervals of ease during 
the five remaining years of his life. Yet he was not 
free from severe paroxysms, which even forced out 
large drops of sweatthat ran down his face. In these 
circumstances he was never observed te utter the 
least complaint, nor express the smallest impa- 
tience; and as soon as he had a moment’s ease he 
would smile and talk with his usual cheerfulness. 
He was now obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduit, 
who had married his niece, for the discharge of his 
office in the Mint. Saturday morning, March 18, 
1727, he read the newspapers, and discoursed a 
long time with Dr. Mead, his physician, having 
then the perfect use of all his senses and his une 
derstanding ; but that night he entirely lost them 
all, and not recovering them afterwards, died the 
Monday fellowing, March 20, in the 85th year of 
his age. His corpse lay in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and on the 28th was conveyed into 
Westminster-Abbey, the pall being supported by 
the Lord Chancellor, the dukes of Montrose 
aud Roxburgh, andthe earls of Pemibroke, Sussex, 
and Macclesfield. He was interred near the en~ 
trarice into the chdir, on the left hand, where a 
stately monument is erected to his memory, with 
a most elegant inscription upon it. 

Newton’s character has been attempted by Mr. 
Fontenelle and Dr, Pemberton, the substance of 
which is as follows. He was of a middle stature, 
and somewhat inclined to be fat in the latter part 
of his life. His countenance was pleasing and 
venerable at the same time, especially when he 
took off his peruke, and showed his white hair, 
which was pretty thick. He never made use of 
spectacles, and lost but one tooth during his whole 
life. Bishop Atterbury says, that in the whole 
air of sir Isaac’s face and make there was nothing 
of that penetrating sagacity which appears in his 
compositions: that he had something rather lane 
guid in his look and manner, which did not raise 
any great expectation in those who did not know 
him, ; . f 
His temper, it is said, was so equa! and mild, that 
no accident could disturb it. A remarkable in- 
tance of which is related as follows. Sir Isaae 
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Had a favourite little dog, which he called Dia- 
mond. Being one day called out of his study into 
the next room, Diamond was left behind. When 
gir Isaac returned, having been absent but a few 
minutes, he had the mortification to find that 
Diamond having overset a lighted candle among 
some papers, the nearly finished labour of many 
years, was in flames, and almost consumed to ashes. 
This Joss,as sir [saac was then very far advanced,in 
years was irretrievable; yet without once striking 
the dog, he only rebuked him with thisexclama- 
tion: “Oh! Diamond! thou ‘little knowest the 
mischief thou hast done!” 

He was indeed of so’meek and gentle a dispo- 
sition, and so great a lover-of peace, that he would 
rather have chosen to remain in obscurity, than to 
have the caim of hfe roffled by those storms and 
disputes which genius and learning always draw 
upon those that are most eminent for them. 

Fiom his love of peace, no donbt, arose that un- 
usual kind of horror which he felt for all disputes: 
a steady unbroken attention, free from those fre- 
quent recoilings inseparably incident to others, 
was his peculiar felicity ; he knew it, and he knew 
the value of it. No wonder then that controversy 
was looked on as hisbane. When some objections, 
hastily made to his discoveries concerning light 
and colours, induced him to lay aside the design 
he had taken of publishing his optical lectures, we 
find him reflecting on that dispute, into which he 
had been unavoidable drawn, in these terms: “1 
blamed my own imprudence for parting with so 
real a blessing as my quiet, to run aftera shadow,” 
It is true this shadow, as Fontenelle observes, did 
not escape him afterwards, nor did it cost him 
that quiet which he so much valued, but proved as 
much a real happiness to him as his quiet itself; 
yet this was a happiness of his own making; he 
took a resolution from these disputes not to pub- 
lish any more concerning that theory, fill he had 
put it above the reach of controversy, by the ex- 
actest experiments, and the strictest demonstra- 
tions; and accordingly it has never been called in 
question since. In the same temper, after he had 
sent the manuscript to the Royal Society, with 
his consent to the printing of it by them; yet upon 
Hook’s injuriously insisting that he himself nad de- 
monstrated Kepler’s problem before our author, 
he determined rather than be again involved in a 
controversy to suppress the third book; and he 
was very hardly prevailed upon to alter that re- 
solution. It is true, the public was thereby a 
gainer; that book, which is indeed no more than 
a corollary of some propositions in the first, being 
originally drawn up in the popular way, with a 
design to publish it in that form; whereas he was 
now convinced that it would be best. not to let it 
go abroad without a strict demonstration. 

In contemplating bis genius, it presently be- 
comes a doubt which of these endowments had the 
greatest share, sagacity, penetration, strength, or 
diligence; and after all, the mark that seems 
most to distinguish it is, that he himself made the 


‘justest estimation of it, declaring, that if he bad 


done the world any service, it was due to nothing 
bat industry and patient thought; that he kept 
the subject of consideration constantly before him, 
and waited till the first dawning opened gradually, 
by little and little, into a fall and clear light. It 
is said, that when he had any mathematical pro- 
blems or solutions in his mind, he would never 


quit the subject on any account. And his servant 


has said, when he has been getting up in a morns 


ing he has sometimes begun to dress; and with one 
leg in his breeches sat down again on the bed, where 
he has remained for hours before he has got his 
clothes on; and that dinner has been often three 
hours ready for him before he could be brought to 
table. Upon this head several little anecdotes are 
related; among which is the following. Dr. 
Stukely coming in <accidentally one day, when 
Newton’s dinner was left for him _upon the table, 
covered up, as usual, to keep it warm till he 
could find it convenient to come to table; the 
doctor, lifting the cover, found under it a chicken, 
which he presently ate, putting the bones in the 
dish, and replacing the cover. Some time after 


Newton came into the room, and after the usual 


compliments sat down to his dinner; but on tak- 
ing up the cover and seeing oaly the bones of the 
fowl left, he observed with some little surprise, 
* J thought I had not dined, but I now find that 
I have.” shied 
After all, notwithstanding his anxious care to 
avoid every occasion of breaking his intense ap~ 
plication to study, he was at a great distance from 
beeing steeped in philosophy. On the contrary, 
lie could lay aside his thoughts, though engaged 
in the most intricate researches, when his other 
affairs required his attention: and, as soon as he 
had leisure, resumed the subject at the ‘point 
where he had Jeft of. This he seems to have done 
not so much by any extraordinary strength of 
memory, as by the force of his inventive faculty, . 
to which every thing opened itself again with 
ease, if nothing intervened to ruffle him. The 
readiness of his invention made him not think of 
putting his memory much to the trial; but this 
was the offspring of a vigorous intenseness of 
thought, out of which he was but a common 
man. He spent therefore the prime of his age in 
those abstruse researches, when his situation in a 
college gave him leisure, and while study was his 
proper business. But as soon as he was removed 
to the Mint, he applied himself chiefly to the du- 
ties of that office; and so far quitted mathematics 


‘and philosophy, as not to engage in any pursuits 


of either kind afterwards. 

Dr. Pemberton observes, that though his me- 
mory was much decayed, in the last years of his 
life, yet he perfectly understood his own writings, 
contrary to what I had formerly heard, says the 
doctor, in discourse from many persons. This 
opinion of theirs might arise perhaps from. his not 
being always ready at speaking on these subjects, 
when it might be expected he should. But on this 
head it may be observed, that great geniuses are 
often liable to be absent, not only in relation to 
common life, but with regard to some of the parts 
of science that they are best informed of; inven- 
tors seem to treasure up in their minds what they 
have found out, after another manner than those 
do the same things who have not this inventive 
faculty, The former, when they have occasion to 
produce their knowledge, are in some measure 
obliged immediately to investigate part of what 
they want; and for this they are not equally - 
fit at all times; from whence it has often hap- 
pened, that such as retain things chiefly by 
means of a very strong memory, have appeared 
off-hand more expert than the discoverers them» 
selves. ' 

It was evidently owing to the same inventive fa- 
culty that Newton, as this writer found, had read 
fewer of the modern mathematicians than one 
could have expected; his own prodigious inven- 
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tion readily supplying him with what he might 


have occasion for in the pursuit of any subject he 


undertook. However he often censured the han- 
diing of geometrical subjects by algebraic caicula- 
tions; and his book of Algebra he called by the 
mame of Universal Arithmetic, in opposition to 
the injudicious title of Geometry, which Des 
Cartes had given to the treatise in which he 
‘shews how the geometrician may assist his inven- 
tion by such kind of computations, He frequently 
praised Slusius, Barrow, and Huygens, for not 
being influenced by the false taste which then be- 
gan to prevail, He used to commend the lauda- 
ble attempt of Hugo d’Omerique to restore the an- 
cient aualysis; and very much esteemed Apoilo- 
nius’s book De Sectione Rationis, for. giving us a 
clearer notion of that analysis than we had before. 
Dr. Barrow may be esteemed as having shewn a 
compass of invention, equal, if not superior, to 
any of the moderns, our author only excepted; 
but Newton particularly recommended Huygens’s 
style and manner; he thought him the most ele- 
gant of any mathematical writer of modern times, 
and the truest imitator of the ancients. 

Of their taste and mode of demonstration our 
author always professed himself a great admirer; 
and even censured himself for not following them 
yet more closely than he did; and spoke with re- 
gret of his mistake at the beginning of his mathe- 
matical studies, in applying himself to the works 
of Des Cartes, and other algebraic writers, before 
he had considered the Elements of Euclid with 
that attention which so excellent a writer de- 
serves. : 

But if this were a fault, it is certain it was a 
fault to which we owe both his great inventions 
in speculative mathematics, and the doctrine of 
fluxions and infinite series. And perhaps this 
might be one reason why his particular reverence 
for the ancients is omitted by Fontenelle, who how- 
ever certainly makes some’ amends by that. just 
eulogium which he makes of our author’s modesty, 
which amiable quality he represents as standing 
foremost in the character of this great mau’s mind 
and manners, It was in reality greater than can 
be easily imagined, or-will be readily believed ; 
yet it always continued so without any alteration, 
though the whole world, says Fontenelle, conspired 
against it; let us add, though he was thereby rob- 
bed of his invention of fluxions. Nicholas Mer- 
cator publishing his Logarithmotechnia in 1668, 
where he gave the quadrature of the hyperbola by 
an infinite series, which was the first appearance 
in the learned world of a series of this sort drawn 
from the particular nature of the curve, and that 
in a manner very, new and abstracted. Dr. Bar- 
row, at that time at Cambridge, where Mr. New- 
ton, then about twenty-six years of age, resided, 
recollected that he had met with the same thing 
in the writings.of that young gentleman, and there 
not confined to the hyperbola only, but extend- 
ing, by general forms, to all sorts of curves, even 
such as are mechanical; to their quadratures, 
their rectifications, and centres of gravity; to 
the solids formed by their rotations, and to the 
superficies of those solids, so that, when their de- 
terininations were possible, the series stopped at 
& certain point, or at least their sums were given 
by stated rules; and if the absolute determina- 
tions were impossible, they could yet be infinitely 
approximated; which is the happiest and most 
refined method, says Fontenelle, of supplying the 
@efects of human knowledge, that man’s imagina- 


tion could possibly inverit. To be master of so 
fruitful and general a theory was a mine of gold to | 
a geometrician; but it was a greater glory to have 
been the discoverer of so surprising and ingenious — 
a system. So that Newton, finding by Mercator’s 
book, that he was in the way to it, and that others 
might follow in bis track, should naturally have 
been forward to open his treasures, and secure the 
property which consisted in making the discovery; 
but he contented himself with his treasure, which 
he bad found, without regarding the glory. What 
an idea does it give us of his unparalleled modes- 
ty, when we find him declaring, that he thought 
Mercator had entirely discovered his secret, or — 
that others would, before he should become of a 
proper age for writing! His manuscript upon’ 
Infinite Series was communicated tu none but Mr. 
Jobn Collins, and lord Brounker, then president 
of the Royal Society, who had also done some- 
thing in this way himself; and eveu that had not 
been complied with but for Dr. Barrow, who 
would not suffer him to indulge his modesty se 
much as he desired. 

It is further observed, concerning this part of his 
character, that he never talked cither of himself 
or others, nor ever behaved in such a manner as 
to give the most malicious censurers the least oc- 
casion even to suspect him of vanity. He was 
candid and affable, and always put himself upon 
a level with his company. He never thought 
either his merit or his reputation sufficient to ex- 
cuse him from any of the common. offices of so- 
ciai life. No singularities, either natural or af- 
fected, distinguished him from othermen. Though 
he was firmly attached to the church of England, 
be was averse from the persecution of the noncon- 
formists. He judged of men by their conduct, 
and the true schismatics, in bis opinion, were the 
vicious and the wicked. Not that be confined ‘his 
principles to natural religion, for be was doubtless 
thoroughly persuaded of the truth of revelation ; 
and amidst the great variety of books which he 
had constantly before him, that which he stadied 
with the greatest application was the bible, at least 
in the latter years of his life;, and he understood 
the nature arid force of moral ceriainty as well 
as he did that of a strict demonstration. 

Sir Isaac did not neglect the opportunities of 
doing good, when the revenues of his patrimony 
and a profitable employment, improved by a pru- 
dent econemy, put it in his power. We have 
two remarkable instances of his bounty and gene- 
rosity ; one to Mr. Maclaurin, extra professor of 
mathematics at Edinburgh, to encourage whose 
appointment he offered 20/..a year to ihat office ; 
and the other to his niece Barton, upon whom he 
settled an annuity of 100/. per anuum. When 
decency upon any occasion required expence and 
shew, he was magnificent without gradging it, and 
with a very good grace; at all other times, that 
pomp which seems great to low minds only was 
utterly retrenched, and the expence reserved for 
better uses. 

Sir Isaac added to his other great qualities not 
only a belief in revelation, but a decided aversion. 
to the too common habit of speaking lightly of 
the scriptures. One anecdote of this great man 
may be useful,and thereforemerits a place here. Dr. 
Halley was an unbeliever, and was once speaking 
rather freely on the subject of revelation, in com- 
pany with sir Isaac, who pointedly said to him— 
‘“« Dr. Halley, Iam always glad to hear you when 
youspeak about astronoyiy, or other parts of may 
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ehematics, because they are subjects which youhave 

studied, and well understand ; bat you should not 
talk of christianity, for you have not studied it. 
I have, aad know you kn ow nothing of the mat- 
ter.” i 

Newton never married ; and it has been said, 
that ‘ perhaps he never had leisure to tnink of 

‘it; that, being immersed in profound studies dar- 
ing the prime of his age, and afterwards engaged 
in an employment of great importance, and even 
. quite taken up with the company which his merit 
drew to him, he was not sensible of any vacancy 
in life,’ nor the want of a companion at home.” 
These however du not appear to be any sufficient 
reasons for his never marrying, if he had bad an in- 
¢lination so to do. It is much more likely that he 
had a constitutional indifference to the state. 

He left. at his death, it seems, 32,000/., but he 
made no will: which, Fontenelle teils us, was be- 
cause he thought a legacy was no gift. As to his 
works, besides what were published in his life- 
time, there were found after his death, among his 
papers, several discourses upon the subjects of an- 
tiquity, history, divinity, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics; several of which were published at dif- 
ferent times, as appears from the following cata- 
logue of all his works; where they are ranked in 
the order of time in which those upon the same 
subject were published. aye 

1. Several Papers relating to his Telescope, and 
his Theory of Light and Colours, printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, numbers 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 85, $8, 96, 97, 110, 121, 123, 128; or 
/ vols. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

2, Optics, or a Treatise of the Reflections, Re- 
fractions, and Inflections, and the Colours of 
Light, 1'704, 4to, A Latin Translation, by Dr. 
Clarke, 1706, 4to.; and a French Translation, by 
P. Caste, Amst. 1729, 2 vols. 12mo. Besides 
several English editions in 8vo. 

3. Optical Lectures, 1728, 8vo.; also in seve- 
ral Letters to Mr. Oldenburg, Secretary to the 
Royal Society, inserted in the General Dictionary, 
under our author’s article. . 

4. Lectiones Optice, 1729, Ato. 

5. Naturalis Philosophie Principia Mathema- 
tica, 1687, 4to. A second edition in 1713, with 
a Preface by Roger Cotes. The third edition in 
1726, under the direction of Dr. Pemberton. An 
English Translation by Motte, 1729, 2 vols. 8vo. 
printed in several editions of his works, in different 
nations, particularly an edition, with a large 
Commentary by the two learned Jesuits, Le Seur 
and Jacquier, in 4 vols. 4to. in 1739, 1740, and 
1742. 

. 6. A System of the World, translated from the 
Latin original, 1727, 8vo. This, as has been al- 
ready observed, was at first intended to make the 
third book of his Principia. An English Transla- 
tion by Motte, 1729, 8vo. 

7. Several Letters to Mr. Flamsteed, Dr. Hal- 

dey, and Mr. Oldenburg. 

8. A Paper concerning the Longitude, drawn 
wp by order of the House of Commons. 

9. Abregé de Chronologie, &c. 1726, under the 
direction of the Abbé Conti, together with some 
Observations upon it. 

10. Remarks upon the Observations made upon 
‘a Chronological Index of Sir I. Newton, &c, Phi- 
tosophical Transactions, vol. 33, See also the 
same, vols. 34 and 55, by Dr. Halley. 

11. The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms 
amended, &c. 1728, 4to. 

1%. Arithmetica Universalis, &e, under the in- 


spection of Mr. Whiston, Cantab. 107, 8vo. 
Printed without, the author’s consent, and even 
against his will; an offence which, it seems, was 
scarcely forgiven. There are also English editions 
of the same, particularly one by Wilder, with a 
Commentary, in 1769, 2 vols. 8vo.; and a Latin 
edition, with a Commentary, by Castillion, 2 vols. 
Ato, Amst. &e. 

13. Analysis per Quantitatum Series, Fluxi- 
ones, et Differentias, cum Enumeratione Linearum 
Tertii Ordinis, 1711, 4to. under the inspection of 
W. Jones, Esq. F.R.S. The last tract had been 
published before, together with another on the 
quadrature of carves, by the method of fluxions, 
under the title of Tractatus dao de Speciebus et 
-Magnitudine Figurarum Curvilinearum, subjoined. 
to the first edition of his Optics, in 1704, and ether 
Letters in the Appendix to Dr. Gregory’s Catop- 
trics, &c. 1735, 8vo. Under this head may be 
ranked: Newtoni Genesis Curvarum per Umbras, 
Leyden, 1740. 

14. Several Letters relating to his dispute with 
Leibnitz, upon the right to his Invention of 
Fluxions; printed in the Commercium Epistoli- 
cum D. Johannis Collins et Aliorum, de Analysi 
Promota, jussu Societatis Regie editum, 1712,8vo. 

15. Postseript and Letter of M. Leibnitz tothe 
Abbé Conti, with Remarks, and a Letter of his own 
to that Abbé, 171%, 8vo. To which was added 
Raphson’s History of Fluxions, as a Supplement. 

16. The Method of Fluxions and Analysis, by - 
Infinite Series, translated into English from the 
original Latin; to which is added, a Perpetual 
Commentary by the Translator, Mr. John Colson, 
1736, 4to. 

17. Several miscellaneous Pieces and Letters, 
as follows: t. A Letter to Mr. Boyle upon the 
Subject of the Philosopher’s Stone; inserted in 
the General Dictionary under the article Boyle. 
2. A Letter to Mr. Aston, containing Directions 
for his Travels; ibid. under our author’s article. 
3. An English Translation of a Latin Dissertation 
upon the Sacred Cubit of the Jews; inserted 
among ‘the miscellaneous Works of Mr. John 
Greaves, vol. 2, published by Dr. ‘Thomas Birch, 
in 1737, 2 vols. 8vo. This Dissertation was found 
subjoined to a work of sir Isaac’s, not finished, 
intitled Lexicon Propheticam. 4. Four Letters 

-from Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Bentley, countain- 
ing-some Arguments in Proof of a Deity, 1756, 
8vo. 5. Two Letters to Mr. Clarke, &c. 

18. Observations.on the Prophecies of Daniel, 
and the Apocalypse of St. John, 1733, 4to. 

19. Is. Newtoni Elementa perspective Univer-. 
salis, 1746, 8vo. 

20. Tables for Purchasing College Leases, 1742, 

_12mo. 

21. Corollaries, by Whiston. 

22, A Collection of several Pieces of our anthor’s 
under the following title: Newtani Is. Opuscula 
Mathematica Philos. et Philol. Collegit I. Casti- 
lioneus, Laus, 1744, 4to. & tomes. 

23. Two Treatises of the Quadrature of Curves, 
and Analysis by Equations of an Infinite Num-_ 
ber of Terms explained, translated’ by Jobn 
Stewart, with a large Commentary, 1745, 4to. 

24. Description of an Instrument for observing 
the Moon’s Distance from the fixed Stars at Sea. 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. 42, 

25. Newton also published Barrow’s Optical 
Lectures, in 1699, 4to.; and Bern. Varenii Geo- 
graphia, &c. 1681, 8vo. 

26, The whole Works of Newton, published by 
Dr. Horsley, 1779, 4to. in five volumes. 
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For 4 list of the papers left unpublished by ~ 


Newton at his death, the reader may consult Dr. 
Hutton’s Dictionary. 


Newton (Dr. John), aneminent English ) 


mathematician and divine, was the grandson of 
John Newton of Axmouth in Devonshire, and 
son of Humphrey Newton of Oundle in North- 

-amptonshire, where he was born in 1622. 
After receiving the proper foundation of a 
grammar education, he was sent to Oxford, 
where he was entered a commoner of St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall in 1637. He took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1641; and the year follow- 
ing he was created master, in precedence to 
many students of quality, on account of his 
distinguished talents in the great branches of 
literature. His genius leading him strongly to 
astronomy and mathematics, he applied himself 
diligently to those sciences as well as to «i- 
vinity, and made a great proficiency in them, 
which he found of some service to him during 
Cromwell’s government. 

After the restoration of Charles II. he 
reaped the fruits of his loyalty: being created 
doctor of divinity at Oxford, Sept. 1661, he 
was made one of the king’s chaplains, and ree- 
tor of Ross in Herefordshire, instead of Mr. 
John Toombes, ejected for nonconformity. He 
held this living till his death, which happened 

_at Ross on Christmas-day 1678, at 56 years, 

Mr. Wood gave him the character of a ca- 
pricious and humoursome person. However 
that be, his writings are a proof of his great 
application to study, and a sufficient monu- 
ment of his genius and skill in the mathe- 
matical sciences. These are, 

_1. Astronomia Britannica, &c; in 4to, 
1656. 

2. Help to Calculation; with Tables of 
Declination &c: 4to, 1657.. | 
_ 3. Trigonometria Britannica, in two books ; 
the one composed by our author, and the other 
translated from the Latin of Henry Gellibrand : 
folio, 1658. 

4. Chiliades Centum Logarithmorum, print- 
ed with, 

5. Geometrical Trigonometry: 1659. 
ne Mathematical Elements, three parts : 4to, 
1000. 

_ 7. A Perpetual Diary, or Almanac: 1662. 
_ 8. Description of the Use of the Carpenter’s 
Rule.: 1667. 

Q. Ephemerides, shewing the Interest and 
Rate of Money at 6 per cent. &c : 1667. 

10. Chiliades Centum Logarithmorum et 
Tabula Partium Proportionalium : 1667. 

11. The Rule of Interest; or the Case of 
Decimal Fractions, &e. part 2: 8vo, 1668, 

ig. School-pastimes for young Children, 
&c.: 8vo, 1669. 

13, Art of Practical Guaging, &c : 1669. 
ne Introduction to the Art of Rhetoric: 
1071, 

15. The Art of Natural Arithmetic in 
Whole Numbers, and Fractions Vulgar and 
Decimal : 8vo, 1671. 

16. ‘The Engtish Academy : 8vo, 1677. 
"17. Cosmography. 


18. Introduction to Astronomy, 

19. Introduction to Geography : 8vo, 16768; 

Newron (Riehard), a worthy English dis 
vine, was born in Buckinghanishire, and edus 
cated at Westminster school, and elected from 
thence to Christ-church, Oxford, where he be- 
came eminent as a tutor, and took his degrees. 
In 1710 he was appointed principal of Hart- 
hall, but obtained scarcely any other preferment, 
except a canory of Christ-church just before 
his death, which happened in 1753. . Dr, 
Newton, in 1740, obtained a charter for con= 
verting Hart-hall into Hertford college. He 
published a masterly performance, entitled, 
Pluralities Indefensible, and an edition of 
Theophrastus, with English notes. 

‘Newton (Thomas), a learned writer of 
the 16th century, eminent for his Latin poetry. 
He practised physic, though he was in orders, 
and kept a school. He died in 1607. 

Newron (Thomas), a learned English 
bishop, was born at Lichfield in Staffordshire, 
in 1703. He received part of his education at 
his native place, and partly at Westminster 
school ; from whence he was elected to Trinit 
college, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, 
and was chosen fellow Onentering into orders 
he became curate of St. George, Hanover- 
square; and 1738 morning preacher at the 
chapel in Spring-garden. In 1744 he was 
preferred to the rectory of St. Mary le Bow, 
Cheapside; and the year; following took his 
degree of D.D. In 1747 he was chosen lec- 
turer of St. George, Hanover-square ; and the 
same year married the daughter of Dr. Tre- 
beck, the rector. In 1749 appeared his edition 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with notes, variorum. 
In 1756 he was made chaplain to the king; 
and afterwards prebendary of Westminster, and 
precentor of York. In 1761 he obtained the 
bishopric of Bristol, to which was added, in 
1768, the deanery of St. Paul’s. He died at his 
deanery in 1782. Dr. Newton will princi- 
pally be known as the author of some valuable 
dissertations on the Prophecies of the Old and 
New Testament, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

NewrTon, a borough in Lancashire, with 
a market on Saturday. It sends two members 
to parliament, and is five miles N. of Warring- 
ton, and 190 N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 45. - 
W.. Lat. 53, 28 N. | 7 

Newron, a borough in the isle of Wight, 
which sends two members to parliament, but 
has no market... It is 14 miles S. of South- 
ampton, and 93 S.W, of London. Lon. 1. 
16 W, Lat, 50.43 N. 

NeEwrTon, a town of Montgomeryshire, 
with a market on Saturday, seated on the 
Severn, seven miles S.W. of Montgomery, and 
169 W.N.W. of London. Lon. 3. 12 W. 
Lat. 52.21 N. P 


NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, thedoc- 
trine of the universe, and particularly of the hea- ~ 
venly bodies, their laws, affections, &c. as delivered 
by sir Isaac Newton. | 

The term Newtonian philosophy is applied.very 
differently; whence divers confused notions relating 
thereto.—Some authors under this philosophy in- 


that produced it. 


NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


@lude all the corpuscular philosophy, considered as 
it now stands, corrected and reformed by the disco- 
weries and improvement made in several parts 
thereof by sir Isaac Newton. In which sense it is 
that Gravesande calls his elements of physics, In- 
troductio ad Philosophiam Newtonianam. And in 
this'sense the Newtonian is the same with the new 
philosophy; and stands contradistinguished from 
the Cartesian, ‘the Peripatetic, and the ancient 
corpuscular. ea 

Others, by Newtonian philosophy, mean the me- 
thod or order which sir Isaac Newton observes in 
philosophising ; viz. the reasoning and drawing of 
conclusions directly from phenomena, exclusive of 


all previous hypotheses; the beginning from simple 


principles; deducing the first powers and laws of 
mature from a few select phenomena, and then ap- 
plying those laws, &c, to account for other things. 
And in this sense the Newtonian philosophy is the 
same with the experimental philosophy, and stands 
opposed to the ancient corpuscular. 

Others, by Newtonian philosophy, mean that 
wherein physical bodies are considered mathemati- 
cally, and where geometry and mechanics are ap- 
plied to the solution of the appearances of nature. 
In which sense the Newtonian is the same with the 
mechanical and mathematical philosophy. 

Others again, by Newtonian philosophy, under- 
stand that part of physical knowledge which sir 
¥saac Newton has handed, improved, and demon- 
strated, in his Principia. . 

Others, lastly, by Newtonian philosophy, mean 
fhe new principles which sir Isaac Newton has 
brought into philosophy; the new system founded 
thereon; and the new solutions of phenomena 
thence deduced; or that which characterizes and 
distinguishes his philosophy from a!l others.—It is 
in this sense principally we shall here consider it- 

The whole of the Newtonian philosophy, as de- 
fivered by the author, is contained in his Principia, 
or Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
He founds his system on the following definitions. 

1. The quantity of matter is the measure of 
the same, arising from its density and bulk con- 
junctly.—Thus air of a double density, in a double 
space, is quacruple in quantity; in a triple space, 
sextuple in quantity, &c. 

2. The quantity of motion is the measure of the 
same, arising from the velocity and quantity of 
matter ccnjunctly. This is evident, because the 
motion of the whole is the motion of all its parts; 
and therefore in a body double in quantity, with 
equal velocity, the motion is double, &c. 

3. The vis insita, or innate force of matter, is a 
power of resisting, by which every body, as much 
as in it lies, endeavours to persevere in its present 
state, whether it be of rest, or moving uniformly 
forward in a right line. : 

4, An impressed force is an action exerted upon 
a body, in order to change its state, either of rest, or 
of moving uniformly forward ina right line. —This 
force consists in the action only; and remains no 
longer in the body when the action is over. Fora 
body maintains every new state it acquires by its 
vis inertiz only. 

It is here implied, and indeed fully expressed, 
that motion is not continued by the same power 
Now there are two grounds on 
which the truth of this doctrine may be supposed 
to rest. : ; 

' First, On a direct proof ‘that the impressed 
force does not remain in the body, either by show- 
ing the nature of the force to be transitory and in- 
eapable of more than. its first action ; or that it acts 


only on the surface, and that the body escapes froma 
it; or that the force is somewhere else, and not re~ 
maining in the body. But none of these direct 
proofs are offered. 

** Secondly, It may rest on an indirect proof, that 
there is in the nature of a body a sufficient cause 
for the continuance of every new state acquired ; 
and that therefore any adventitious force to continue 
motion, though necessary for its production, is su- 
perfluous and inadmissible. As this is the very 


ground on which the supposition stands, it ought 


to have been indubitably certain that the innate 
force of the body is sufficient to perpetuate the mo- 
tion it has once acquired, before the other agent, 
by which the motion was communicated, had been 
dismissed from the office. But the innate foree of 
body has been shown not to be that which conti- 
nues its motion; and therefore the proof, that the 
Impressed force does not remain in the body, fails, 
Nor indeed is it in this case desirable to support the 
proof, because we should then be left without any 
reason for the continuance of motion.” When we 
mention an impressed force, we mean such a force 
as is communicated either at the surface of the 
body or by being diffused through the mass. 

5. A centripetal force is that by which bodies are 
drawn, impelled, or any way tend towards a point, 
as to a centre.—The quantity of any centripetal 
force may be considered as of three kinds, absolute, 
accelerative, and motive. aaa 

6. The absolute quantity of a centrifugal force-is 
a measure of the same, proportional to the efficacy 
of the cause that propagates it from the centre, 
through the spaces round about. 

7%, The accelerative quantity of a centripetal 
force is a measure of the same, proportional to the 
velocity which it generates in a given time. 

8. The motive quantity of a centripetal force is 
the measure of the same, proportional to the motion 
which it generates in a given time.—This is always 
known by the quantity of a force equal and contrary. 
to it, that is just sufficient to hinder the descent of ~ 
the body. 

SCHOLTA. 


J. Absolute, true, and mathematical time, of it- 
self, and from its own nature, flows equably, with- 
out regard to any thing external, and, by another 
name, is called duration. Relative, apparent, and 
common time, is some sensible and external mea~ 
sure of duration, whether accurate or not, which is 
commonly used instead of true time; such as an 
hour, a day, a month, a year, &c. 

Ii, Absolute space, in its own nature, without re- 
gard to any thing external, remains always similar 
andimmoveable. Relative space is some moveable 
dimension or measure of the absolute spaces; and 
which is vulgarly taken for immoveable space, 
Such is the dimension of asubterraneous, an aerial, 
or celestial space, determined by its position to bo- 
dies, and which is vulgarly taken for immoveable 
space ; as the distance of a subterraneous, an aeri- 
al, or celestial’ space, determined by its position in 
respect of the earth. Absolute and relative space — 
ate the same in figure and magnitude; but they do 
not remain always numerically the same. For if 
the earth; for instance, moves, a space of our air 
which, relatively and in respect of the earth, re- 
mains always the same, will at one time be one part | 
of the absolute space into 'which the earth passes; 
at another time-it will be another part of the same 5 
and so absolutely understood, it will be perpetually 
mutable. 

III. Place is a part of space which a bedy takes 
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wp; and is, according to the space, either absolute 
or relative. Our author says it isa part of space; 
not the situation, nor the external surface of the 
body. | For the places of equal solids are always 
equal; but their superficies, by reason of their dis- 
similar figures, are often unequal. Positions pro- 
perly have no quantity, nor are they so much the 
places themselves as the properties of places. The 
motion of the whole is the same thing with the 
sum of the motions of the parts; that is, the trans- 
lation of the whole out of its place is the same thing 
with the sum of the translations of the parts out of 
their places: and therefore the piace of the whole 
is the same thing with the sum of the places of the 
parts; and for that reason it is eternal, and in the 
whole body. 

_ IV. Absolute motion is the translation of a body 
from one absolute place into another; and relative 
motion the translation from one relative place into 
another. Thus, in aship under sail, the relative 
place of a body is that part of the ship which the 
body possesses, or that part of its cavity which the 
body fills, and which therefore moves together 
with the ship: and relative rest is the continuance 
of the body in the same part of the ship, or of its 
cavity. But real absolute rest is the continuance of 
the body in the same part of that immioveable space 
in which the ship itself, its cavity and all that it 
contains, is moved. Wherefore, if the earth is 
really at rest, the body which relatively rests in the 
ship will really and absolutely move with the same 
velocity which the ship has on the earth. But if 
the earth also moves, the true and absolute motion 
of the body will arise, partly from the true motion 
of the earth in immoveable space; partly from the 
relative motion of the ship on the earth: and if the 
body moves also relatively in the ship, its true mo- 
tion will arise partly from the true motion of the 
‘earth in immoveable space, and partly from the 
‘relative motions as well of the ship on the earth as 
of the body in the ship;.and from these relative 
motions will arise the relative motion of the body 
on the earth. As if that part of the earth where 
the ship is was truly moved towards the east, with 


2 velocity of 10010 parts; while the ship itself with | 


a fresh gale is carried towards the-west, with a’ve- 
locity expressed by 10 of these parts; but.a sailor 
walks in theship towards the east with one part of 
the said velocity: then the sailor will be moved 
truly and absolutely in immoveable space towards 
the east with a velocity of 1001 parts; and rela- 
tively on the earth towards the west, with a velocity 
of 9 of those parts. 

Absolute time, in astronomy, is distinguished 
from relative, by the equation or correction of 
the vulgar time. For the natural days are truly 
unequal), though they are commonly considered as 
equal, and used for a measure of time: astrono- 


mers correct this equality for their mere accurate . 


deducing of the celestial motions. It may be that 
there is no such thing as an equable motion where- 
by time may be accurately measured. All mo- 
tions may be accelerated or retarded ; but the true or 
equable progress of absolute time is liable to no 
change. The duration or perseverance of the exist- 
ence of things remains the same, whether the mo- 
tions are swift or slow, or none at all; and therefore 
ought to be distinguished from what are only sen- 
sible measures thereof, and out of which we collect 
it by means of the astronomical equation. The 
necessity of which equation for determining the 
times of a phenomenon is evinced, as well from the 
experiments of the pendulum-clock as by eclipses 
ef the satellites of Jupiter. . 


PHILOSOPHY: 
As the order of the parts of time is immutable, 
so also is the order of the parts of space. Suppose 


those parts to be moved out of their places, and 


they will be moved (if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression) out of themselves. For times and spaces 
are, as it were, the places ef themselves as of all 
other things. All. things are placed in time as to 
order of succession ; and in space as to order of si- 
tuation, Itis from their essence or nature that 
they are places; and that the primary places of 
things should be moveable is absurd. These. are 
therefore the absolute places; and translations out 
of those places are the only absolute motions. 

But because the parts of space cannot be seen, or 
distinguished from one another by the senses, there- 
fore in their stead we use sensible measures of thems 
For, from the positions and distances of things 
from any body, considered as immoveable, we 
define all places;.and then, with respect to such 
places, we estimate ail motions, considering bodies 
as transferred from some of those places into others. 
And so, instead of absolute places and motions, we 
use relative ones; and that without any inconveni- 
ence in common affairs: but in philosophical dis« 
quisitions we ought to abstract from our senses, and 
consider things themselves distinct from what are 
only sensible measures of them. For it may be, 
that there is no body really at rest, to which the 
places and motions of others may be referred, 

But we may distinguish rest and motion, absolute 
and relative, one from the other by their properties, 
causes, and effects. It is a property of rest, that 
bodies really at rest do rest in respect of each other. 
And therefore, as it is possible, that, in the remote 
regions of the fixed stars, or perhaps far beyond 
them,.there may be some body absolutely at rest, 
though it be impossible to know from the position 
of bodies to one another in out regions, whether 
any of these do keep the same position to that re- 
mote body; it follows, that absolute. rest cannot 
be determined from the position of bodies in our 
regions. . ; 

it is a property of motion, that the parts which 
retain given positions to their wholes do partake of 
the motion of their wholes. For all parts of revolv- 
ing bodies endeavour to recede from the axis of 
motion; and the impetus of bodies moving for-~ 
wards arises from the joint impetus of all the parts, 
Therefore if surrounding bodies are moved, those 
that are relatively at rest within them will partake 
of their motion. Upon which account the true 
and absolute motion of a body cannot be determined 
by the translation of it from those only which seem 
to rest; for the external bodies ought not only to 
appear at rest, but to be really at rest. For other- 
wise all included bodies, beside their translation 
from near the surrounding ones, partake likewise of 
their true motions; and though that. translation 
was not made, they would not really be at rest, but 
only seem to be so. For the surrounding bodies 
stand in the like relation to the surrounded, as the 
exterior part of a whole does to the interior, or as 
the shell does to the kernel; but if the shell moves, 
the kerne! will also move, as being part of the whele, 
without any removal from near the shell. 

A property near akin to the preceding is, that if 
a place is moved, whatever is placed therein moves 
along with it; and therefore a body which is moved 
from a place in motion, partakes also of the motion 
of its place. Upon which account all motions from 
places in motion, are no other than parts of entire 
and absolute motions; and-every entire motion is 
composed of the motion of the body out of its first 
place, and the motion of this place out of its place 5 
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@ndso on, until we come to some immoveable place, 
as in the above-mentioned example of the sailor, 
Wherefore entire and absolute motions :can be no 
otherwise determined than by immoveable places, 
Now, no other piaces are immoveable but those 
that from infinity to infinity do all retain the same 
given positions one to another; and upon this ac- 
count musi ever remain unmoved, and do thereby 
constitute what’ we call immoveable space. 

The causes by which true and relative motions 
are distinguished one from the other, are the forces 
impressed upon bodies to generate motion. True 
motion is neither generated-nor altered, but by some 
force impressed upon the body moved: but relative 
motion may be generated or altered without any 
force impressed upon the body. For it is sufficient 
only to impress some force on other bodies with 
which the former is compared, that, by their giving 
way, that relation may be changed, in which the 
relative rest or motion of the other body did consist, 
Again, true motion suffers always some change 
from any force impressed upon the moving body; 
but relative motion does not necessarily undergo 
any changes by such force. For if the same forces 
are likewise impressed on those bodies with which 
the comparison is made, that the relative position 
may be preserved; then that condition will be pre- 
served, in which the relative motion consists. And 
therefore any relative motion may be changed when 
the true motion remains unaltered, and the re- 
lative may be preserved when the true motion 
suffers some change. Upon which account true 
motion does by no means consist in such rela- 
tions. 

The effects which distinguish absolute from rela- 
tive motion are, the forces of receding from the axis 
of circular motion. For there are no such forces 
in‘a circular motion purely relative; but, in a true 
and absolute circular motion, they are greater or 
Jess according to the quantity of the motion. If a 
vessel hung by a long cord is so often turned about 
that the cord is strongly twisted, then filled with 
water, and let go, it will be whirled about the con- 
trary way; and while the cord is untwisting itself, 
the surface of the water will at first be plain, as be- 
fore the vessel began to move; but the vessel, by 
gradually communicating its motion to the water, 
will make it begin sensibly to revolve, and recede 
by little and little from the middle, and ascend to the 
sides of the vessel, forming itself into a* concave 
‘figure; and the swifter the motion becomes, the 
higher will the water rise, till at last, performing 
its revolutions in the same times with the vessel, it 
becomes relatively at rest in it. This ascent of the 
water shows its endeavour to recede from the axis 
of its motion; and the true and absolute circular 
motion of the water, which is here directly contrary 
to the relative, discovers itself, ‘and may be 
measured by this endeavour. At first, when 
the relative motion in the water was greatest, it pro- 
duced no endeavour to recede from the axis; the 
water Showed no tendency to the circumference, 
nor any ascent towards the sides’of the vessel, but 
gemained of a plain surface; and therefore its true 
circular motion had not yet begun. But afterwards, 
when the relative motion of the water had decreas- 
ed, the ascent thereof towards the sides of the ves- 
sel proved its endeavour to recede from the axis; 
and this endeavour showed the real circular motion 
of the water perpetually increasing, till it had ac- 
quired its greatest quantity, when the water rested 
relatively in the vessels. And therefore this endea- 
our does not depend upon any translation of the 
qater in respect of the antbient -bodies; nor-can 
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true circular motion be defined by such transla- 

tions. There is only one real circular motion of any 
one revolving body, corresponding to only one power 
of endeavouring to recede from its axis of mo- 
tion, as its proper and adequate effect: but relative 
motions in one and the same body are innumerable, 

according to the various relations it bears to exter- 

nal bodies; and, like other relations, are altogether 

destitute of any real effect, otherwise than they may 

perhaps participate of that only true motion. And 

therefore, in the system which supposes that our 

heavens, revolving below the sphere of the fixed 

Stars, carry the planets along with them, ‘the seve- 

ral parts of those heavens and the planets, which 

are indeed relatively at rest in their heavens, do, yet 

really move. For they change their position one to 

another, which never happens to bodies truly at rest: 

and being carried together with the heavens, parti~ 
cipate of their motions, and, as parts of revolving 

wholes, endeavour to recede from the axis of their 

motion. 

Wherefore relative quantities are not the quan- 
tities themselves whose names they bear, but those 
seusible measures of them, either accurate or in- 
accurate, which are commonly used instead of the 
measured quantities themseives. And then, if the 
meaning of words is to be determined by their use, 
by the names time, space, place and motion, their 
measures are properly to be understood ; and the 
expression will be unusual and purely mathema- 
tical, if the measured_quantities themselves are 
meant, 

Itis indeed a matter of great difficulty to disco- 
ver, and effectually to distinguish, the true mo- 
tions of particular bodies from those that are only 
apparent: because the parts of that immoveable 
space in which those motions are performed de 
by no means come under the observation of our 
senses. Yet we have some things to direct us in 
this intricate affairs; and these arise partly from 
the apparent motions which are the difference of 
the true metions, partly from the forces which are 
the causes and effects of the true motions, For 
instance, if two globes, kept at a given distance 
one from the other by means of a cord that cone 
nects them, were revolved about the common cen- 
tre of gravity; we might from the tension-of the 
cord discover the endeavour of the globes te reeede 
from the axis.of motion, and from thence we might 
compute the quantity of their circular motions. 
And then, if any equal forces should be impressed 


-at once on the alternate faces of the globes to aug- 


ment or diminish their circular,motions, from the 
increase or decrease of the tension of the cord 
we might infer the increment or decrement of 
their motions; and thence would be found on what 
faces those forces ought to be impressed, that the 
motions of the globes might be most augmented; 
that is, we might discover their hindermost faces, 
or those which follow in the circular motion. But 
the faces which follow being known, and conse- 
quently the opposite ones that precede, we should 
likewise know the determination ef their motions, 
And thus we might find both the quantity and de-_ 
termination of this circular motion, even .in an 
immense vacuum, where there was nothing exter- 
nal or sensible with which the globes might be 
compared. But now, if in that space some remote 
bodies were placed that kept aiways a given posi- 
tion one to another, as the fixed stars do im our 
regions; we could not indeed deterinine from the 
relative translation of the globes. among those 
bodies, whether the .motion did beioug to ithe 
globes or to the bodies, Butif we observed the 
EE : 
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¢ord, and found ‘that its tension was that very 
tension which the motions of the globes required, 
we might conclude the motion to be i in the globes, 
“and the bodies to be at rest; and then, lastly, 
‘from the transiation of the globes among the 


‘bodies, we should find the determination of “their 


motions. 

Having thus explained himself, sir Isaac pro- 
poses to show how we are to collect the true mo- 
tions from their causes, effects, and apparent dif- 
ferences; and vice versé, how, from the motions, 
either true or apparent, we may come to the 
knowledge of their causes and effects. In order 
‘to this, he lays down the following axioms or laws 
of motion, 
~ 1. Every body perseveres in its state of rest, or 
of uniform motion in a right line, unless it is com- 
pelled to change that state by forces impressed 
upon it. 

8. The alteration of motion is ever pripditionel 

to the motive force impressed ; and is made in the 
direction of the right line in which that force is 
impressed. 
_ 3, To every action there always is opposed an 
equal re-action: or the mutual action of two 
bodies upon each other are always equal, and 
ditected to contrary parts. 

From the preceding axioms sir Isaac draws the 
following corollaries, 

1A body by two forces conjoined will describe 
the diagonal of a parallelogram in the same time 
that it would describe the sides by those forces 
apart. 

9. Hence we may explain the composition of 
any one direct force out of any two oblique ones, 
viz. by making the two oblique forces the sides 
of a parallelogram, and the direct one the dia- 
gonal. 

3. The quantity of motion, which is collected 
by taking the sum of the motions directed towards 
the same parts, and the difference of those that 
are directed to contrary parts, suffers no change 
from the action of bodies among themselves ; be- 
cause the motion which one body loses is commu- 
nicated to another: and if we suppose friction 
and the resistance of the air to be absent, the 
motion of a number of bodies which mutually 
impelled one another would be perpetual, and its 
quantity always equal. : 

4. The common centre of gravity of two or 
more bodies does not alter its state of motion or 
rest by the actions of the bodies among them- 
selves ; and therefore the common centre of gra- 
vity of all bodies acting upon each other (exclud- 
ing outward actions and impediments) i is either at 
rest, or moves uniformly in a right line. 

5. The motions of bodies included in a given 
space are the same among themselves, whether 
that space is at rest, or moves uniformly forward 
in a right line without any circular motion. The 
truth of this is evidently shown by the experiment 
of a ship; where all motions happen after the 
same manner, whether the ship is at rest, or pro- 
eeeds uniformly forward in a straight line, 

6. If bodies, any how moved among themselves, 
are urged in the direction of parallel lines by equal 
accelerative forces, they will all continue to move 
among themselves, after the same manner as if 
they had been urged by no such forces, 

The whole of the mathematical part. of the 
Newtonian philosophy depends on the following 
lemmas; of which the first is the principal. 

bxM. 1. Quantities, and the ratios of quantities, 
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which in any finite time converge continually 6 
equality, and before that time approach nearer 
the one to the other than by any given difference, 
become ultimately equal. if you deny it; supposé 
them to be ultimately unequal, and let D be their 
ultimate difference. Therefore they cannot ap- 
proach nearer to equality than by that given dif 
ference D; which is against the supposition. 

For this and. his other lemmas sir Isaac makes 
the following apology. ‘‘ These lemmas are pre- 
mised, to avoid the tediousness of deducing per- 
plexed demonstrations ad absurdum, according to 
the method of ancient geometers, For demon- 
strations are more contracted by the method of 
indivisibles: but because the hypothesis of in- 
divisibles seems somewhat harsh, and therefore 
that method is reckoned less seometrical, I chose 
rather to reduce the demonstrations of the follow- 
ing propositions to the first and last sums and 
ratios of nascent and evanescent quantities, that 
is, to the limits of those sums and ratios: and so 
to premise, as short as I could, the demonstrations 
of those Hmits. For hereby the same thing is 
performed as by the method of indivisibles ; and 
now those principles being demonstrated, we may 
use them with more safety. Therefore, if heres 
after I should happen to consider quantities as 
made up of particles, or should use little curve 
lines for right ones; I would not be understood to 


mean indivisibles, but evanescent divisible quan- 


tities; not the sums and ratios of determinate 
parts, but always the limits of sums and ratios; 
and that the force of such demonstrations always 
depends on the method laid down in the foregoing 
lemmas. 

“« Perhaps it may be objected, that there is no 
ultimate proportion of evanescent quantities, be- 
cause the proportion, before the quantities have 
vanished, is not the ultimate, and, when they are 
vanished, i is none. But by the same argument it. 
imay be alleged, that a body arriving at a certain 
place, and there stopping, has nq ultimate velo- 
city ; because the velocity before the. body comes 
to the place is not its ultimate velocity; when it is 
arrived, it hasnone. But the answer Is easy; for 
by the ‘ultimate velocity is meant that with which 
the body is moved, neither before it arrives at its 
place and the motion ceases, nor after; '; but at the 
very instant it arrives; that is, that velocity with 
which the body arrives at its last place, and with 
which the motion ceases, And in like manner, 
by the ultimate ratio of evanescent quantities is tq 
be understood the ratio of the quantities, not be- 
fore they vanish, nor afterwards, but with which 
they vanish. In like manner, the first ratio of 
nascent quantities is that with which they begin 
to be, And the first or last sum is that with which 
they begin and cease to he (or to be aygmented 
and diminished). There is a limit which the ve- 
locity at the end of the motion may attain, but 
not exceed; and this is the ultimate velocity. 
And there is the like limit in all quantities and 
proportions that - begin and cease to be, And, 
since such limits are certain and definite, to 
determine the same is a problem strictly geome- 
trical. But whatever is geometrical we may be 
allowed to make use of in determining and de- 
monstrating any other thing that is likewise geo- 
metrical, 

<¢ It may be also objected, that if the ultimate 
ratios of evanescent quantities are given, their 
ultimate magnitudes will be also given; and so 
all quantities will consist of indivisibles, which 1s 
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‘eontrary to what Euclid has demonstrated con- 
~cerning incommensurables, in the 10th book of his 
Blements, But this objection is founded on a false 
supposition. For those ultimate ratios with which 
quantities vanish are not truly the ratios of ulti- 
mate quantities, but limits towards which the 
ratios of quantities decreasing continually ap- 
proach,” , 

Lem. II. If in any figure A ac E (Pl. 122. fig, 1.) 
termmated by the right line Aa, AE, and the curve 
ac K, there be inscribed any number of parailelo- 
grams Ad, Be, Cd, &c. comprehended under equal 
bases, AB, BC, CD, &c. and the sides Bd, Cc, Dd, 
&c. parallei to one side Aa of the figure ; and the 
parallelograms a K 6/,bLcm,c¢ Mdn, &c. are 
completed. Then if the breadth of these. paral- 
leiograms be supposed to be diminished, and their 
number augmented 7 infizitum; the ultimate ratios 
which the inscribed figure A K 6 Lc M dD, the 
circumscribed figure Aalbmcndo E, and cur- 
vilinear figure A abcdE, will have to one an- 
other, are ratios of equality.—For the difference of 


the inscribed and cireumscribed figures is the sum. 


of the parallelograms K /, Lm, M n, D 0; that is, 
(from the equality of all their bases), the rectan- 
gle under one of their bases K }, and the sum of 
their altitudes A a, that is, the rectangle A Bla. 
But this rectangle, because its breadth A B is sup- 
posed diminished ia infinitum, becomes less than 
any given space, And therefore by lem. 1. the 
figures inscribed and circumscribed become ulti- 
‘mately equal the one to the other; and much 
more will the intermediate curvilinear figure be 
altimately equal to either. NY 

Lem. III. The same ultimate ratios are also 
ratios of equality, when the breadths AB, BC, CD, 
&c. of the parallelograms are unequal, and are ail 
diminished iz injinitum.—The demonstration of 
this differs but little from that of the former. 

In his succeeding lemmas sir Isaac goes on to 
prove, in a manner similar to the above, that the 
ultimate ratios of the sine, chord, and tangent of 
arcs infinitely diminished, are ratios of equality, 
and therefore that in all our reasonings about these 
we may safely use the one for the other :—=that the 
ultimate form of evanescent triangles made by the 
arc, chord, and tangent, is that of similitude, and 
-their ultimate ratio is that of equality ; and hence, 
in reagonings about ultimate ratios, we may safely 
use the triangles for each other, whether made with 
the sine, the arc, or the tangent.—He then shows 
some properties of the ordinates of curvilinear 
figures ; and proves that the spaces which a body 
describes by any finite force urging it, whether 
that force is determined and immutable, or is con- 
tinually augmented or continually diminished, 
are, in the very beginning of the motion, one to 
the other in the duplicate ratio of the powers. 
And, lastly, having added some demonstrations 
concerning the evanescence of angles of contact, 

he proceeds to lay down the mathematical part of 
-his system, and which depends on the following 
theorems. © port 

THeor. I, The areas which revolving bodies 

describe by radii drawn to.an immoveable centre 
_ of force, lie in the same immoveable planes, and 
are proportional to the times in which they are 
described.-For, suppose the time to be divided 
into equal parts, and in the first part of that time, 
let the body by its innate force describe the right 
line AB (fig. 2.); in the second part of that time, 
the same would, by law. 1. if not hindered, proceed 
directly to ¢ along the line Be = AB; so that by the 
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radii AS, BS,c S, drawn to the centre, the equal 
areas ASB, BS c, would be described, But when 
the body is arrived at B, suppose the centripetal 
force acts at once with a great impulse, and, turn- 
ing aside the body from the right line Bc, compels 
it afterwards to continue its motion along the right 
line BC. Draw c C parallel to BS, meeting BC in 
C; and at the end of the second part of the time, 
the body, by cor. 1. of the laws, will be found in C, 
in the same plane with the triangle ASB. Join © 
‘SC; and because SB and cC are parallel, the tri- 
angle SBC will be equal! to the triangle SBC, and 
therefore also to the triangle SAB. By the like 
argument, if the centripetal force acts successively 
in C, D, E, &c, and makes.the body in each single 
particle of time to describe the right lines CD, 
DE, EF, &c. they will all lie in the same plane; 
and the triangle SCD will be equa! to the triangle 
SBC, and SDE to SCD, and SEF to SDE. And 
therefore, in equal times, equal areas are described 
in one immoveable plane; and, by composition, 
any sums SADS, SAFS, of those areas are, one to 
the other, as the times in which they are describ- 
ed. Now, let the number of those triangles be 
augmented, and their size diminished in infinitum ; 
and then, by the preceding lemmas, their ulti- 
mate perimeter ADF will be a curve Jive: and 
therefore the centripetal force by which the -body 
is perpetually drawn back from the tangent of this 
curve will act continually; and any described 
areas SADS, SAFS, which ar¢ always proportional 
to the times of description, will, in this ease also, 
be proportional to those times. Q. E, D. 

Cor. 1. The velocity of a body attracted to- 
wards an immoveable centre, in spaces void of 
resistance, is reciprocally as the perpendicular let 
fall from that centre on the right line which touches 
the orbit. For the velocities in these places A, 
B, C, D, E, are as the bases AB, BC, DE, EF, of 
equal triangles; and these bases are reciprocally 
as the perpendiculars let fall upon them. 

Cor. 2. If the chords AB, BC, of two arcs 


‘successively described in equal times by the same 


body, in spaces void of resistance, are compieted 
into a parallelogram ABCV, and the diagonal BV 
of this parallelogram, in the position which it ul~ 
timately acquires when those arcs are diminished 
in infinitum, is produced both ways, it will pass 
through the centre of force, 

Cor. 3, lf the chords AB, BC, and DE, EF, of 
arcs described in equal times, in spaces void of 
resistance, are completed into the parallelograms. 
ABCV, DEFZ, the forces in B and E are one to 
the other in the ultimate ratio of the diagonals: 
BV, EZ, when those arcs are diminished tn znjini- 
tum. For the motions BC and EF of the body (by 
cor. 1. of the laws), are sue BN en of the mo-. 
tions Be, BV and Ef, EZ 3 but BV and EZ, which 
are equal to Cg and = F f, in the demonstration of 
this proposition, were generated by the impulses 
of the centripetal force in B and E, and are there- 
fore proportional to these impulses. © 

Cor. 4. The forces by which bodies, in spaces 
void of resistance, are drawn back from rectilinear ~ 
motions, and turned into curvilinear ovbits, are 
one to another as the versed sines of arcs describ-~ 
ed in equal times; which versed sines tend to the 
centre of force, and bisect the chords when these 
arcs are diminished to infinity. For such versed 
sines are the halves of the diagonals mentioned in 
cor. 3, 

Cor. 5. And therefore those forces are to the 
force of gravity, as the said versed pee to the 
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versed sines perpendicular to the horizon of those 
parabolic arcs which projectiles describe in the 
gametime. :: 

Cor. 6. And the same things do ‘all hold good 
{by cor. 5. of the laws) when the planes in which 
the bodies are moved, together with the centres 
of force, which are placed in those planes, are not 
at rest, but move uniformly forward in right 
lines. 

THEeOR. Ii. Every body that moves in any curve 
line described in a plane, and, by a radius drawn 
to a point either immoveable or moving forward 
vith an uniform rectilinear motion, describes about 
that point areas proportional to the times, is 
urged by a centripetal force directed to that 
point. 

- Case l. For every body that moves in a curve 
line is (by law 1.) turned aside from its rectilinear 
course by the action of some force that impels it; 
and that force by which the body is turned off from 
its rectilinear course, and made to describe in 
equal times the least equal triangles SAB, SBC, 
SCD, &c. about the immoveable point S, (by 
Prop, 40. E. 1, and law 2.) acts in the place B ac- 
cording to the direction of a Jine parallel to Cc; 
that is, in the direction of the line BS; and in the 
place C according to the direction of a hne 
parallel to d D, that is, in the direction of the line 
CS, &c.; and therefore acts always in the direc- 
tion of lines tending to the immoveable point S. 
Q. E. D. 

- Case ll. And (by cor. 5. of the laws) it is in- 
different whether the superficies in which a body 
describes a curvilinear figure be quiescent, or 
moves together with the body, the figure describ- 
ed, and its point S, uniformly forward in right 
lines. ‘ 

* Cor. 1. In non-resisting spaces or mediums, if 
the areas are not proportional to the times, the 
forces are not directed to the point in which the 
radii meet; but deviate therefrom in consequentia, 
er towards the parts to which the motion is di- 
rected, if the description of the areas is accelerat- 
ed; but zn antecedentia if retarded. 

Cor. 2 And even in resisting mediums, if the 
description of the areas is accelerated, the direc- 
tions of the forces deviate from the point in which 
the radii meet, towards the parts to which the 
motion tends. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A body may be urged by a centripetal force 
compounded of several forces. In which case the 
meaning of the proposition is, thatthe force which 
results out of all tends tothe poimtS. But if any 
foree acts perpetually in the direction of lines 
perpendicular to the described surface, this force 
will make the body to deviate from the plane of 
its motion, but will neither augment nor diminish 
the quantity of the described surface ; and_ is 
therefore not to be neglected in the composition 
of forces, 

THEOR, III. Every body that, by a radius drawn 
to the centre of another body, howsoever moved, 
describes areas about that centre proportional to 
the times, is urged by a force compounded of the 
centripetal forces tending to that other body, and 
of all the accelerative force by which that other 
body is impel!ed.—The demenstration of this is.a 


natural consequence of the theorem immediately , 


" preceding. | 
Hence, if the one body L, by a radius drawn to 


the other body T, describes areas proportional to_ 


the times, and from the whole force by which the 
first body L is urged, (whether that force is simple, 
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“or, according to cor. 2. of the laws, eompounded, 


of several forces), we subduct that whole accelera~ . 


tive force by which the other body is urged; the 
whole remaining force by which the first body 
is urged will tend to the other budy T, as its 
centre. 

And vice versa, if the remaining force tends 
nearly to the other body T, those areas will be 
nearly proportional to the times, . 

If the body L, by a radius drawn to,the other 
body T, describes aveas, which, compared with the 
times, are very unequal, and that other body T be 
either at rest, or moves uniformly forward in a 
right line, the action of the centripetal force tend- 
ing to that other body T is either none at all, or 
it is mixed and combined with very powerful 
actions of other forces: and the whole force com- 
pounded of them all, if they are many, is direeted 
to another (immoveable or moveable) centre. 
The same thing obtains when the other bedy is 
actuated by any other motion whatever; provided 
that centripetal force is taken which remains after 
subducting that whole force acting upon that other 
body T. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Because the equable description of areas in- 
dicates that a centre is respected by that force 
with which the body is most affected, and by 
which it is drawn back from its rectilinear mo- 
tion, and retained in its orbit, we may always 
be allowed to use the equable description cf 
areas as an indication of a centre about which 
all circular motion is performed in free spaces. . 

Tueor. IV. The centripetal forees of bodies 
which by equable motions describe different cir- 
cles, tend to the centres of the same circles; and 
are one to the other as the squares of the arcs 
described in equal times applied to the radii of 
“eircles.——For these forces tend to the centres 
-of the circles, (by theor. 2. and cor, 2. theor. 1.) 
and are to one another as the versed sines of the 
Jeast arcs described in equal times, (by cer, 4, 
theor 1.) that is, as the squares of the same ares 
applied to the diameters of the circles, by one of 
the lemmas; and therefore, since those ares are 
as arcs described in any equal times, and the 
diameters are as the radii, the forces will be as 
the squares of any ares described in the same 
time, applied to the radii of: the circles. @. E. D. 

Cor. J. Therefore, since those arcs are as the 


velocities of the bodies, the centripetal forces are — 


in a ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio of 
the velocities directly, and of the simple ratio o 
the radii inversely. | 
Cor. 2. And since the periodic times are in @ 
ratio compounded of the ratio of the radii di- 


rectly, and the ratio of the velocities inversely 5 


the centripetal forces are in a ratio compounded 


of the ratio of the radiidirectly, and the duplicate — 


ratio of the periodic times inversely. 


Cor.3. Whence, if the periodic times areequal, — 


and the velocities therefore as the radii, the cen- 


tripetal forces will be also as the radii; and the — 


«contrary. 


Cor. 4 If the periodic times and the velocities — 
ratio of the radu, — 


are both in the subduplicate 


r 


‘the centripetal forces will be equal among them- | 


selves; and the contrary. 


and therefore the velocities equal, the centripetal 


Con. 5. 1f the periodic times are as the radii, % 


forces will be reciprocally as the radi; and the 


contrary. 


Cor. 6. If the periodic times are in the sesqui- ; 
plicate ratio of the radii, and therefore the velo- | 


. 
, 


ny 
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@ities reciprocally in the subduplicate ratio of the 
tadii, the centripetal forces will be in the dupli- 


¢ate ratio of the radii inversely; and the contrary. 


Cor. 7. And universally, if the periodic time is 
as any power R" of the radius R, and therefore 
the velocity reciprocally as the power R"—! of 
the radius, the centripetal force will be recipro- 
cally as the power R*°—? of the radius; and the 
contrary. 

Cor. 8. The same things all hold concerning the 
times, the velocities, and forces, by which bodies 
describe the similar parts of any similar figures, 
that have their centres in a similar position 
within those figures, as appears by applying the 
demonstrations of the preceding cases to those. 
And the application is easy, by only substituting 
the equable description of areas in the place of 
equable motion, and using the distances of the 
bodies from the centres instead of the radii. 

Cor. 9. From the same demonstration it like- 
wise follows, that the arc which a body uniform- 
ly revolving in a circle by means of a given cen- 
tripetal force describes in any time, is a mean 
proportional between the diameter of the circle, 
and the space which the same body, falling by 
the same given force, would descend through in 
the same given time. 

By means of the preceding proposition, and its 
corollaries (says sir Isaac), we may discover the 


proportion of a centripetal force to any other 


known force, such as that of gravity. For ifa 
body by-means of its gravity revolves in a circle 
concentric to the earth, this gravity is the cen- 
tripetal force of that body. But from the descent 
of heavy bodies, the time of one entire revolu- 
tion, as well as the arc described in any given 
time, is given (by cor. 9. of this theorem). And 
by such proposition Mr. Huygens, in his excellent 
book De Horologio Oscillatorio, has compared 
the force of gravity with the centrifugal forces 
of revolving bodies. 

_ The preceding proposition may also be demon- 
strated in the following manner. In any circle 
suppose a polygon to be inscribed of any number 
of sides. And if a body, moved with a given ve- 
locity along thé sides of the polygon, is reflected 
from the circle at the several angular points; the 
force with which, at every reflection it strikes the 
- circle, will be as its velocity; and therefore the 
_ sum of the forces, in a given time, will be as that 
velocity and the number of reflections conjunctly, 
that is, (if the species of the pelygon be given), 
as the length described in that given time, and 
increased or diminished in the ratio of the same 
length to the radius of the circle; that is, as the 
square of that length applied to the radius; and 
therefore, if the polygon, by having its sides di- 
minished in infiftlum, coincides with the circie, as 
the square of the arc described in a given time 
applied to the radius. This is the centrifugal 
force, with which the body impels the circle; 
‘and to which the contrary force, wherewith the 
circle continually repels the body towards the 
centre, is equal. TS te at 
On these principles hangs the whole of sir 
Isaac Newton’s mathematical philosophy. He 
now shows how to find the centre to which the 
forces impelling any body are directed, having 
the velocity of the body given: and finds the 


centrifugal force to be always as the versed sine 


of the nascent arc directly, and as the square of 
the time inversely, or directly as the square of 
the velocity, and inversely as the chord of the 
flascent arc. From these premises he deduces the 
method of finding the centripetal force directed 


to any given point when the body revolves in a 
circle; and this whether the central point is near 
or at an immense distance; so that all the lines 
drawn from it may be taken for parallels. The 
same thing he shows with regard to bodies re~ 
volving in spirals, ellipsés, hyperbolas, or para- 
bolas.—Having the figures of the orbits given, he 
shows also how to find the velocities and moving 
powers; and, in short, solves all the most difficult 
problems relating to the celestial bodies with an 
astonishing degree of mathematical skill. These 
problems and demonstrations are all contained in 
the first book of the Principia: but to give an 
account of them here would far exceed our limits ; 
neither would many of them be intelligible, ex- 
cepting to first-rate mathematicians. 

In the second book, sir Isaac treats of the pro- 
perties of fluids, and their powers of resistance ; 
and here he lays down such principles as entirely 
overthrow the doctrine of Des Cartes’s vortices, 
which was the fashionable system in his time. 
In the third book he begins particularly to treat 
of the natural phenomena, and apply thenr to the 
mathematical principles formerly demonstrated ; 
and, as a necessary preliminary to this part, he 
lays down the following rules for reasoning ig 
natural philosophy. ; . 

1. We are to admit no more causes of natural 
things than such as are both true and sufficient te 
explain their natural appearances. eos a 

2. Therefore to the same natural effects we 
must always assign, as far as «possible, the. same 
causes. 

3. The qualities of bodies which admit neither 
intension nor remission of degrees, and which are 
found to belong to all bodies within the reach of 
our experiments, ate to be esteemed the universal 
qualities of-all bodies whatsoever. | 

4. In experimental philosophy, we are to look 
upon propositions collected by general induction 
from phenomena as accurately or very nearly 
true, notwithstanding any contrary hypotheses 
that may be imagined, till such time as other 
phenomena occur, by which they may either be 
made more accurate, or liable to exceptions. _ 

The phenomena first considered are, 1. That 
the satellites of Jupiter, by radii drawn to the 
centre of their primary, describe areas propor- 
tional to thetimes of their description ; and that 
their periodic times, the fixed stars being at rest, 
are in the sesquiplicate ratio of their distances 
from its centre. 2. The same thing is likewise 
observed of the phenomena of Saturn. 3. The 
five primary planets, Mercury, Venous, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, with their several orbits, en- 
compass,the sun. 4. The fixed stars being sup- 
posed at rest, the periodic times of the five pri- 
mary planets, and of the earth, about the sun, 
are in the sesquiplieate proportion to their mean 
distances from the sun. _ . The primary planets, . 
by radii drawn to the earth, describe areas no 
ways proportionable to the times: but the areas 
which they describe by radii drawn to the sun 
are proportional to the times of description. 6. 
The moon, by a radius drawn to the centre of 
the earth, describes an ‘area proportional to the 
time of description. All these phenomena are 
undeniable from astronomical observations, and 
are explained at large under the article Astro- 
womy. The mathematical demonstrations are 
next applied by sir Isaac Newton in the following 
propositions. . 

Prop. Il. The forces by which the satellites of 
Jupiier are continually diawn off from rectilinear 
motions, and retained in their proper orbit, tends 
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to the centre of that planet; and are reciprocally 
as the squares of the distances of those satellites 
from that centre’ The former part of this pro- 
position appears from theor. 2. or 3. and the latter 
from cor. 6. of theor. 5.; and the same thing we 
are to understand of the satellites of Saturn. 
Prop. Il. The forces by which the primary 
planets are continually drawn off from rectilinear 
motions, and retained in their proper orbits, tend 
to the sun. and are reciprocally as the squares of 
the distances from the sun’s centre. The former 
part of this proposition is manifest from phe- 
nomenon 5. just mentioned, and from theor. 2. ; 
the. latter from phenomeron 4 and cor. 6. of 
theor.4. But this part of the proposition is with 
great accuracy deducible from the quiescence of 
the aphelien points. For a very small aberration 


from the reciprocal duplicate proportion would ° 


produce a n.orion of the apsides, sensible in every 
single revolution, and in many of them enor- 
mously great. 

Prop. IIL. The force by which the moon is re- 
tained in its orbit tends towards the earth; and 
is reciprocally as the square of the distance of its 
place from the centre of the earth. The former 
part of this proposition is evident from phenom. 
§. and theor. 2.5 the latter from phenom. 6. and 
theor. 2.-or 3. It is also evident from the very 
slow motion of the moon’s ‘apogee; which, in 
every single revolution, amounting but to 3° 3’ in 
consequeniia, may be neglected: and this more fully 
appears from the next proposition. | 

Pror. IV. The moon gravitates towards the 
earth, and by the force of gravity is continually. 
drawn off from a rectilinear motion, and retained 
in its orbit.—The mean distance of the moon 
from the ea’th in the syzigies in semidiameters of 
the latter, is about 602. Let us assume the mean 
distance of 60 semidiameters in the syzigies; and 
suppose one revolution of the moon in respect of 
the fixed stars to be completed in 27%. 7h. 49/, as 
astronomers have determined; and the circum- 
ference of the earth to amount to 123,249,600 
Paris feet. Now, if we imagine the meon, de- 
prived of all motion, to be let go, so as to descend 
towards the earth with the impulse of all that 
force by which it is retained in its orbit, it will, 
in the space of ove minute of time, describe in its 
fall 153 Paris feet. For the versed sine of that 
arc which the moon, in the space of one minute 
of time, describes by its mean motion at the dis- 
tance of 60 semidiameters of the earth, is near! 
15,, Paris feet; or more accurately, 15 feet 1 fath 
and one line 4. Wherefore since that force, in 
appreachirg to the earth, increases in the re- 
ciprocal duplicate proportion of the distance; 
and, upon that account, at the surface of the 
earth is 60 x 60 times greater than at the moon; 
a body in our regions, falling. with that feree, 
ought, in the space of one minue of time, to de- 
scribe 60 x 60 x 153, Paris feet; and in the space 
of ene second of time to describe 15}, of those 
fee: ; or, more accurately, 15 feet 1 inch, 1 line 4. 
And with: this very force we actually find that 
bodies here on earth do really descend.—For a 
pendulum oscillating seconds in the latitude of 
Paris, will be three Paris feet and 8} lines in 
length, as Mr. Huygens has observed. And the 


space which a heavy body describes by falling 
Mi y y & 


one second of time, is to half the length of the 
pendulum in the duplicate ratio of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle to its diameter; and is therefore 
15 Paris feet, | inch, 1 line 3. And therefore the 
force by which the moon is retained in its orbit 


becomes, at the very surface of the earth, equal 
to the force of gravity which we observe in heavy 
bodies there. And therefore (by rule 1. and 2.) 
the force by which the moon is retained in its 
orbit is that very same force which we commonly 
call gravity. For were gravity another force dif- 
ferent from that, then bodies descending to the 
earth with the joint impulse of both forces’ 
would fall with a double velocity, and, in the’ 
space of one second of time, would describe 304 
Paris feet; altogether against experience. 

The demonstration of this propesition may be 
more diffusely explained after the following man- 
ner. Suppose several moons to revolve about 
the earth. as in the system of Jupiter or Saturn, 
the periodic times of those moons would (by the 
argument of induction) observe the same law 
which Kepler found to obtain among the planets; 
and therefore their centripetal forces would be 
reciprocally as the squ2res of the distances from 
the centre of the earth. by Prop. 1. Now, if the 
lowest of these were very small, and were so near 
the earth as almost to touch the tops of the high- 
est mountains, the centripetal force thereof, re- 
taining it in its orbit, would be very nearly equal 
to the weights of any terrestrial bodies that should 
be found upon the tops of these mountains; as 
may be known from the foregoing calculation. 
Therefore, if the same little moon should be de- 
serted by its centrifugal force that carries it 
through its orbit, it would descend to the earth ; 
and that with the same velocity as heavy bodies 
do actually descend with upon the tops of those’ 
very mountains, because of the equality of forces 
that oblige them both to descend. And if the 
force by which that lowest moon would descend 
were different from that of gravity, and if that 
moon were to gravitate towards the earth, as we 
find terrestrial bodies do on the tops of moun- 
tains, it would then descend with twice the velo- 
city, as being impelled by both these forces con 
spiring together. Therefore, since both these 
forces, that is, the gravity of heavy bodies, and” 
the centripetal forces of the moons, respect the’ 
centre of the earth, and-are similar and equal be- 
tween themselves, they will (by rule 1. and 2.) 
have the same cause. And therefore the force 
which retains the moon in its orbit, is that very 
force which we commonly call gravity ; because 
otherwise, this little moon at the top of a moun- 
tain must either be without gravity, or fall twice 
as swiftly as heavy bodies use to do. 

Having thus demonstrated that the moon is re- 
tained in its orbit by its gravitation towards the 
earth, it is easy to apply the same demonstration 
to the motions of the other secondary planets, 
and of the primary planets round the sun, and 
thus to show that gravitation prevails throughout 
the whole creation; after which, sir Isaac pro-. 
ceeds to show from the same principles, that the 
heavenly bodies gravitate towards each other, and 
contain different quantities of matter, or have dif- 
ferent densities in proportion to their bulks. | 

Prop. V.~ All bodies gravitate towards every 
planet; and the weights of bodies towards the 
same planet, at equal distances from its centre, 


are proportional to the quantities of matter they 


contain.. It has been confirmed by many experi- 
ments, that all sorts of heavy bodies (allowance 
being made for the inequality of retardation by 
some small resistance of the air) descend to the 
earth from equal heights in equal times; and that 
equality of times we may distinguish to a great 
accuracy by the help of pendulums, Sir Isaac 
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Newton tried the thing in gold, silver, lead, glass, 
sand, common salt, wood, water, and wheat. He 
provided two wooden boxes, round and equal, 
filled the one with wood, and suspended an equal 
weight of gold in the centre of oscillation of the 
other. The boxes hanging by equal threads of 
11 feet, made a couple of pendulums, perfectly 
equal in weight and figure, and equally receiving 
the resistance of the air. And placing the one by 
the other, he observed them to play together for- 
‘ wards and backwards, for a long time, with equal 
vibrations. Andtherefore the quantity of matter 
in the gold was to the quantity of matter in the 
wood, as the action of the motive force (or vis 
motrix) upon all the gold, to the action of the same 
upon all the wood; that is, as the weight of the 
one to the weight of the other. And the like hap- 
pened in the other bodies. By these experiments, 
in bodies of the same weight, he could manifestly 
have discovered a difference of matter less than 
the thousandth part of the whole, had any such 
been. But, without all doubt, the nature of gra- 
vity towards the planets, is the same as towards 
the earth. For, should we imagine our terrestrial 
bodies removed ta the orb of the moon, and there, 
together with the. moon, deprived of all motion, to 
be let go, so as to fall together towards the earth 3 
it is certain, from what we have demonstrated be- 
fore, that, in equal times, they would describe 
equal spaces with the moon, and of consequence 
are to the moon, in quantity of matter, as their 
weights to its weight. Moreover, since the satel- 
lites of Jupiter perform their revolutions in times 
which observe the susquiplicate proportion of their 
distances from Jupiter’s centre, their accelerative 
gravities towards Jupiter will be reciprocally as 
the squares of their distance from Jupiter’s .cen- 
tre; that is, equal at equal distances. And there- 
fore, these satellites, if supposed to fall towards 
Jupiter from equal heights, would describe equal 
spaces in equal times, in like. manner as heavy 
bodies do on our earth. And by the same argu- 
ment, if the circumsolar planets were supposed to 
be let fall at equal distances from the sun, they 
would, in their descent towards the sun, describe 


equal spaces in equal times. But forces, which — 


equally accelerate unequal bodies, must be as 
those bodies; that is to say, the weights of the 
planets towards the sun must be as their quanti- 
ties of matter. Further, that the weights of Ju- 
piter and of his satellites towards the sun are pre- 
portional to the several quantities of their matter, 
appears from the exceeding regular motions of 
the satellites. For if some of those bodies were 
more strongly attracted to the sun in proportion 
to their quantity of matter than others, the motions 
of the satellites would be disturbed by that in- 
equality of attraction. If, at equal distances from 
the sun, avy satellite, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of its matter, did gravitate towards the sun, 
with a force greater than Jupiter in proportion to 
his, according to any given proportion, suppose 
- of dtoe; then the distance between the centre 
of the sun and of the satellite’s orbit would be al- 
ways greater than the distance between the centres 
of the sun and of Jupiter nearly in the subdupli- 
cate of that proportion, And ifthe satellite gravi- 
tated towards~ the sun with a force less in the 
proportion of e to d, the distance of the centre of 
the satellite’s orb from the sun would be less than 
the distance of the centre of Jupiter’s from the 
sun in the subduplicate of the same proportion. 
Therefore, if at equal distances from the sun, the 
accelerative gravity of any satellite towards the 


sun were greater or less than the aecelerating 
gravity of Jupiter towards the sun but by 35 
pact of the whole gravity; the distance of the 
centre of the satellite’s orbit from the sun would 
be greater or less than the distance of Jupiter 
from the sun by 545 part of the whole distance; 
that is, by a fifth part of the distance of the ut- 
most satellite from the centre of Jupiter; an ec= 
centricity of the orbit ‘which would be very sensi- 
ble. But the orbits of the satellites are concen- , 
tric to Jupiter; therefore the accelerative gravie 

ties of Jupiter, and of all its satellites, towards _ 
the sun, are equal among themselves. And by 

the same argument, the weight of Saturn and of 

his satellites towards the sun, at equal distances 

from the sun, are as their several quantities of 
matter; and the weights of the moon and of the 

earth towards the sun, are either none, or accu- 

rately proportional to the masses of matter which 

they contain. 

But further, the weights of all the parts of every 
planet towards any other planet are one to another 
as the matter in the several parts. For if some 
parts gravitated more, others less, than in propor- 
tion to the quantity of their matter; then the 
whole planet, according to the sort of parts with 
which it most abounds, would gravitate more or 
less than in proportion to the quantity of matter 
in the whole. Nor is it of any moment whether 


_these parts are external or internal. For if, as an — 
instance, we should imagine the terrestrial bodies 


with us to be raised up to the orb of the moon, to 
be there compared with its body; if the weights of 
such bodies were to the weights of the external 
parts of the moon as the quantities of matterin 
the one. and in the other respectively, but to the 


weights of the internal parts in a greater or less 


proportion; then likewise the weights of those 
bodies would be to the weight of the whole moon 
in a greater or less proportion ; against what we 
have shewed above. Neue 4 

Cor. 1. Hence the weights of bodies do not 
depend upon their forms and textures. For if the 
weight scould be altered with the forms,they would 
be greater or less according to the variety of forms 
in equal matter; altogether against experience. 

Cor.2. Universally, all bodies about the earth 
gravitate towards the earth ; and the weights of 
all, at equal distances from the earth’s centre, are 
as the quantities of matter which they severally 
contain, This is the quality of all bodies within 
the reach of our experiments: and therefore (by ~ 
rule 3.) to be affirmed of all bodies whatsoever. 
If ether, or any other body, were either altogether 
void of gravity, or were to gravitate less in propor 
tion to its quantity of matter; then, because (ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Des Cartes, and others) there 
is no difference betwixt that and other bodies, but 
in mere form of matter, by a successive change 
from form to form, it might be changed at last 
into a body of the same condition with those which 
gravitate most in proportion to their quantity of 
matter; and, on the other hand, the heaviest bo- 
dies, acquiring the first form of that body, might 
by degrees quite lose their gravity. And there- 
fore the weights would depend upon the forms of 
bodies, and with those forms might be changed; 
contrary to what was proved in the preceding 
corollary. ; 

Cor. 3. All spaces are not equally full, For 


if all spaces were equally full, then the specific 


gravity of the fluid: which fills the region of the 
air, on account of the extreme density of the mat- 
ter, would fall nothing short of the specific gravity 
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‘of quicksilver or gold, or any other the most dense . 


body; and therefore, neither gold, nor any other 
body, could descend in air. For bodies do not de- 
scend in fluids, unless they are specifteally heavier 
than the fluids. And if the quantity of matter tn 
a given space can by any rarefaction be diminished, 
“what should hinder a diminution to infinity? 
Cor. 4. If all the solid particles of all bodies 
‘are of the same density, ndr can be rarefied with- 
‘out pores, a void space or vacuum must be 
granted. (By bodies of the same density, our au- 
thor means those whose vires iwertia are im the pro- 
portion of their bulks.) f 

Prop. VI. That there is a power of gravity 
tending to all bodies, proportional to thé several 
quantities of matter which they contam. 

That all the planets mutually gravitate one to- 
‘wards another, we have proved before; as well 
as that the force of gravity towards every one of 
them, considered apart, is reciprocally as the 
‘square of the distance of places from the centre 
of the planet. And thence it follows, that the 
gravity tending towards all the planets is pro- 
portional to the matter which they contain. 

Moreover, since all the parts of any. planet A 
sravitate towards any other planet B, and the gra- 
‘vity of every part is to the gravity of the whole as 
the matter of the part to the matter of the whole; 
‘and (by law 3.) to every action corresponds an 
équal re-action: therefore the planet B will, on 
the other hand, gravitate towards all the parts of 
the planet A; and its gravity towards any one 
part will be to the gravity towards the whole,:as 
the matter of the part to the matter of the 
whole. Q. E.D. 

Cor. Y. Therefore the force of gravity towards 
any whole planet arises from, ‘and ts compounded 
of, the forces of gravity towards all its parts. Mag- 

“nétic and electric attractions afford us examples of 
this. For all attraction towards the whole arises 
from the attractions towards. the several parts. 
The thing may be easily understood in gravity, if 
we consider a greater planet as formed of a number 
of lesser planets, meeting together in one globe. 
For hence it would appear that the force of the 
whole must arise from the forces of the com- 
ponent parts. If it be objected, that, according to 
this law, all bodies with us must mutually gravi- 
tate one towards another, whereas no such gravi- 
tation any where appears; it is answered, that, 
since the gravitation towards these bodies is to 
the gravitation towards the whole earth; as these 
bodies are to the whole earth, the gravitation to- 
wards them must be far less than to fall under the 
observation of our senses. The experiments with 
regard to the attraction of .mountains, however, 
thave now further elucidated this point. 

Cor. 2. The force of gravity towards the several 
equal particles of any body, is reciprocally as the 
square of the distance of places from the particles. 

Prop. VII. In two spheres. mutually gravi- 
tating each ‘towards the other, if the matter in 
places on all sides round about and equidistant 
from the centres, is similar; the weight of either 
sphere towards the other will be reciprocally as the 
‘square of the distance between their.centres, : 

For the demonstration of this, see the Principia, 
book i. prop. 75 and 76. 

Cor. Il. Hence we may find and compare to- 
‘gether the weights of- bodies towards different 
‘planets. For the weights of bodies revolving in 
circles about planets are as the diameters of the 
circles directly, and the squeres. of their periodic 
‘times reciprocally 3. and their weights at the sur« 
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faces of the planets, or at any other distances frorm 
their centres, are (by this prop.) greater or less, in 
the reciprocal duplicate proportion of the distancess. 
Thus from the periodic times of Venus, revolving - 
about the sun, in 224d. 162h.; of the utmost cir- 

cumjovial satellite revolving about Jupiter, in 16d, 
162%h.3; of the Huygenian satellite about Saturn in 

15d. 227h.; and of the moon about the earth in 

27d, Th. 43’: compared with the mean distance of 

Venus from the sun, and with the greatest helio- 

centric clongations of the outmost circumjovial sa- 

tellite from Jupiter’s centre, 8’ 16”; of the Huy- 

genian satellite from the centre of Saturn, 3’ 4”; 

and of the moon from the earth, 10’ 357; by 

computation our author found, that the weight of 

equal bodies, at equal distances from the centres 
of the sun, of Jupiter, of Saturn, and of the earth, 

towards the sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, 

were one to another as soho, sohz) and >-4,5 respec= 

tively. Then, because as the distances are in 

creased or diminished, the weights are diminished 

or increased in a duplicate ratio; the weights of 

equal bodies towards the.sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and 

the carth, at the distances 10000, 997, 791, and 

109, from their centres, that is, at their very sus 

perficies, will be as 10000, 943, 529, and 435 re- 

spectively. , : 

Cor. 2. Hence likewise we discover the quan- 
tity of matter in the several planets. . For their 
quantities of matter are as the forces of gravity at 
equal distances from their centres, that'is, in the 
sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, as 1, soles sobye 
and ,3}25 respectively. If the parallax of the sun 
be taken greater or less than 10” 30’, the quantity 
of matter in the earth must be augmented or di- 
minished in the triplicate of that proportion. 

Cor. 3. Hence also we find the densities of the 
planets. For (by prop. 72. book 1.) the weights 
of equal and similar bodies towards similar spheres, 
are, at the surfaces of those spheres, as the diame-~ 
ters of the spheres. And therefore the densities of 
dissimilar. spheres are as those weights applied to 
the diameters of the spheres. But the true diame- 
ters of the sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, 
‘were One. fo another as 10000,.997, 791, and 109; 
and the weights towards the same, as 10000, 943, 
529, and 435 respectively; and therefore their 
densities are as 100, 943,67, and 400. The den= 
sity of the earth, which comes out by this com- 
putation, does not depend upon the parallax of the 
sun, but is determined by the parallax of the moon, 
and therefore is here truly defined. »The sun there= 
fore is a little denser than Jupiter, and Jupiter than. 
Saturn, and the earth four times denser than the 
sun; for the sun, by its great heat, is kept in a 
sort of a-rarefied state. The moon also is densef 
than the earth. 

Cor. 4. The smaller the planets are, they are, 
ceteris paribus, of so much the greater density. 
For so the powers of gravity on their several sure 
faces come nearer to equality. They are likewise, 
ceteris paribus, of the greater density as they are 
nearer to thesun. So Jupiter is more dense than 
Saturn, and the earth than J upiter. For the planets 
were to be placed at different distances from the 
sun, that, according to their degrees of density, 
they might enjoy a greater or less proportion of 
the sun’s heat. Our water, if it were removed as 
far as the orb. of Saturn, would be converted into 
ice, and in the orb of Mercury would quickly fly 
away in-vapour. For the light ofthe sun, to which 


its heat is proportional, is seven times denser in the 


orb of Mercury than with us: and by the thermo- 


meter six Isaac found, thata sevenfold heat of owx 
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summer-sun will make water boil. Nor are we to 
doubt, that the matter of Mercury is adapted to its 
heat, and is therefore mere dense than the matter 
of our earth; since, ina denser matter, the opeta- 
tions of nature require a stronger heat. 
It is. shown in the scholium of prop. 22. book 
2. of the Principia, that, at the height of 200 
miles above the earth, the air is more rare than 
it is at the superficies of the earth, in the ratio of 
$0 to 0,0000100000003998, or as '75000000000000 
to I nearly. And kence the planet Jupiter, re- 
volving in a medium of the same*density with 
that superior air, would not lose by the resistance 
ef the medium the 1000000th part of its motion 
in 1000000 years. Tm the space near the earth 
the resistance is produced only by the air, exa- 
lations, and vapours. When these are carefully 
exhausted by the air-pamp from ander the re- 
ceiver, heavy bodies fatl within the receiver with 
perfect freedom, and without the least sensible 
resistance; gold itself, and the lightest down, let 
_ fali together, will descend with equal velocity ; 
aud though they fall through a space of four, six, 
and eight feet, they will come to the bottom at 
the same time; as appears frora experiments that 
have often been made. And therefore the celes- 
tial regions being perfectly void of air and ex- 
halations, the planets and comets, meeting no 
sensible resistance in those spaces, will continue 
their motions through them for an immense space 
ef time. 
- On these, and such-like principles, depends 
the Newtonian Mathematical Philosophy. The 
author farther shews how to find the centre to 
whieh the forces impelling any body are directed, 
having the velocity of the budy given: and finds 
that the centrifugal force is always as the versed 
sine of the nascent arc directly, and as the square 
of the velocity, aud inversely as the chord of the 
nascent arc. From these premises he deduces 
the method of finding the centripetal force di- 
rected to any given point when the body revolves 
ina circle; and this whether the central point be 
near hand, or at immense distance; so that all 
the lines drawn from it may be taken for paral- 
lels. And he shews the same thing with regard 
‘to bodies revolving in spirals, eclipses, hyperbo- 
Jas, or parabolas. He shews also, having the 
figures of the orbits given, how to find the veloci- 
ties and moving powers ; and indeed resolves all 
the most difficult problems relating to the celes- 
tial bodies with a surprising degree of mathemati- 
eal skill. These problems ‘and demonstrations 
are all contained in the first bock of the Princi- 
pia: but an account of them here would neither 
be generally understood, nor easily comprized in 
the limits of this work. eet 
In the second book, Newton treats of the pro- 
perties and motion of fluids, and their powers of 
resistance, with the motion of bodies through such 
resisting mediums, those resistances being in the 
Tatio of any powers of the velocities; and the 
motions being either made in right lines or curves, 
or vibrating like pendulums. And here he de- 
monstrates such principles as entirely overthrow 
the doctrine of Des Cartes’s vortices, which was 
the fashionable system in his time ; concluding 
the book with these words: ‘* So that the hypo- 
thesis of vortices is utterly irreconcileable with 
astronomical phenomena, and rather serves to 
‘perplex than explain the heavenly motions. How 
these motions are performed in free spaces with- 
ut vortices, may be understood by the first 


bovk’; and I shall now more fully treat of it in the 


following book Of the System of the World.”—In 
this second book he makes great use of the doc- 
trine of fluxions, then lately invented ; for which 
purpose he lays down the principles of that doc- 
trine in the 2d lemma, in these words: “ The 
moment of any genitum is equal to the moments 
of each of the generating sides drawn into the ine 
dices of the powers of those sides, and into their 
ecefficients continually :” which rule he demon- 
strates, and then adds the following scholium cons — 
cerning the invention of that doctrine: ‘In a 
letter of mime, (says he), to Mr. J. Collins, dated 
December 10, 1672, having described a method 
of tangents, which I suspected to be the same 
with Slusius’s method, which at that time was not 
made public ; I subjoined these words: ‘ This is 
one particular, or rather a coroliary, of a general 
method which extends itself, without any trouble= — 
some calculation, not only to the drawing of tan- 
gents to any curve lines, whether geometrical or 
mechanical, or any how respecting right lines or 
ether curves, but also to the resolving other abe 
straser kinds of problems about the curvature, 
areas, lengths, centres of gravity of curves, &c. ; ° 
nor is it (as Hudden’s method de Maximis et 
Minimis) limited to equations which are free from 
surd quantities. This method I have interwoven 
with that other of working in equations, by re- 
ducing them to infinite series.’ So, far that fetter. 
And these last words relate to a treatise I come 
posed on that subject in the year 1671.”. Which, 
at least, is therefore the date of the invention of 
the doctrine of fluxions. « 

On entering upon the 34 book of the Principia, 
Newton briefly recapitulates the contents of the 
two former books in these words: ‘* In the pre- 
ceding books I have laid down the principles of 
philosophy; principles not philosophical, but ma- 
thematical; such, to wit, as we may build our 
reasonings upon in phitosophical enquiries. These 
prineipies are, the laws and conditions of certain 
motions, and powers or forces, which chiefly have 
respect to philosophy. But lest they should have 
appeared of themselves dry and barren, I have 
illustrated them here and there with some philo- 
sophical scholiums, giving an account of such 
things as are of a more general nature, and 
which philosophy seems chiefly to be founded on ; 
such as the density and the resistance of bodies, 
spaces void of all matter, and the motion of light 
and sounds, It remains, he adds, that from the — 
same principles I now demonstrate the frame of 
the system of the world. Upon this subject, I 
had indeed composed the $d book in a popular 
method, that it might be read by many. But af- 
terwards considering that such as had not suffi- 
ciently entered into the principles could not ea- 
sily discern the strength of the consequences, nor 
lay aside the prejudices to which they had been 
many years accustomed; therefore to prevent the 
disputes which might be raised upon such ac-_ 
counts, I chose to reduce the substance of that 
book into the form of propositions, in the mathe- 
matical way, which should be read by those only 
who had first made themselves masters of the 
principles established in the preceding books.” 

The preceding and other propositions and corol« 
laries, are proved or illustrated by a great variety 
of experiments in all the great points of physi- 
cal astronomy ; such as, That the motions of the 
planets in the heavens may subsit an exceeding 
long time: that the centre of the system of the 
world is immoveable: that the common centre of 
gravity of the earth, the sun, and all the planets, is 
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imnmoveable :-that the sun is agitated by a perpe- 
tual motion, but never recedes far from the centre 
of gravity of ail the planets: that the planets 
move in ellipses which have their common focus 
in the centre of the sun; and, by radii drawn to 
that centre, they describe areas proportional to the 
times of description : the aphelions and nodes of 
the orbits of the planets are fixt: to find the 
aphelions, eccentricities, and principal diameters 
of the orbits of the planets: that the diurnal mo- 
tions of the planets are uniform, and. that the li- 
bration of the moon arises from her aiurnal mo- 
tion: of the proportion between the axes of the 
plavets and the diameters perpendicular to those 
axes: of the weights of bodies in the different re- 
gions of our earth: that the equinoctial points go 
backwards, and that the earth’s axis, by a nuta- 
tion in every annual revolution, twice vibrates to~ 
wards the ecliptic, and as often returns to its for- 
mer position: that all the motions of the moon, 
and all the inequalities of those motions, follow 
from the principles above laid down: of the un- 
equal motions of the satellites of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn: of the flux and reflux of the sea, as arising 
from the actions of the sun and moon; of the 
forces with which the sun disturbs the motions of 
the moon: of the various motions of the moon, 
of her orbit, variation, inclinations of her orbit, 
and the several motions of her nodes; of the 
tides, with the forces of the sun and moon to pro- 
duce them: of the figure of the moon’s body: of 
the precession ‘of the equinoxes: and of the mo- 
tions and trajectory of comets. The great au- 
thor then concludes with a general scholium, 
containing reflections on ‘the principal parts of 
the great’ and beautiful system of the universe, 
and of the infinite, eternal Creator and Governor 
of it. But for these we beg to refer to the Prin- 
cipia themselves. 

Thus we see how sir Isaac Newton found that 
the laws of Kepler were only particular cases of 
a fact or law still more general. He found that the 
deflections of the planets from uniform rectilineal: 
motion were ali directed to the sun; and that the 
simultaneous deflections were inversely propor- 
tional to the squares of the distances from him. 

Hence was established a physical law of vast 
extent: but further observation showed him, that 
the motion of every body of the solar system was 
compounded of an original motion of projection, 
combined with a deflection towards every other 
body: and that the simultaneous deflections were 
proportional to the quantity of matter in the body 
towards which they were directed, and to the re- 
ciprocal of the square of the distance from it, 
Thus was the law made still more general. He 
did not stop here. He compared the deflection of 
the moon in her orbit with the simultaneous de- 
flection of a stone thrown from the hand, and de- 
scribing a parabola; and he found that they fol- 
lowed the same law ; that is, that the deflection of 
the moon in a second, was to that of the stone in 
the same time, as the square of the stone’s dise 
tance from the centre of the earth, to the square 
of the moon’s distance from it. Hence he cone 
cluded, that the deflection of a stone from a 
straight line was just a particular instance of the 
deflections which tock place through the whole 
solar system. , 

The deflection of a stone is one of the indi- 
cations it gives of its being gravis or heavy; whence 
he calls it gravitation. He therefore expresses 
the physica! law which obtains through the whole 
Selar system, by saying, that ‘every body gravi- 


tates to every other body; and the gravitations are 
proportional to the quantity of matter in that 
other: body, and inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance from it.” | ; 

Thus we see how the arrangement of the celestial 
phenomena terminated in the discovery of physical 
laws ; and that the expression of this arrangement 
is the law itself. 3 . 

Since the fall of a heavy body is one instance 
of the physical law, and since this fall is considered 
by all as the effect of its weight, and this weight is 
considered as the cause of the fall, the same cause | 
is assigned for all the deflections observed in the 
solar system; and all the matter in it is found 
to be under the influence of this cause, or to be 
heavy ; and thus his doctrine has been denominated 
the system of universal gravitation. 

Philosophers have gone farther, and have sup- 
posed that gravity is a power, property, or quality, 
residing in all the bodies of the solar system. 
Sir Isaac Newton does not expressly say so, at 
least in that work where he gives an account of . 
these discoveries. He contents himself with the 
immediate consequence of the first axiom in’ na- 
tural philosophy, viz. that every body remains ia 
a state of rest, or of uniform rectilineal motion, un» 
less affected by some moving force. Since the bodies 
of the solar system are neither in a state of rest, 
nor of uniform rectilineal motion, they must be 
considered as so affected :. that is, that there ope- 
rates on every one of them a moving force, di« 
rected ‘towards all the others, and having the pro- 
poitions observed in the deflection. et aT 

Other philosophers have endeavoured to shew, 
that this general fact, detected by sir Isaac Newton, 
is included in another still more general, viz. that 
every body moves which is impelled by an- 
other body in motion. They assert, that all the 
bodies of the solar system are continually impelled 
by a fluid which they call ether, which is moving 


in all places, and in all directions, or in circular 


vortices, and hurries along with it the planets and 
ail heavy bodies. It would seem that the fami- 
liarity of motion produced by impulse, at least in 
those instances in which our own exertions are 
most employed, has induced philosophers to adopt 
such notions; perhaps too, they are influenced by 
an obscure and, indistinct. notion affixed to the term 
action, as applied to changes in the material. world, 
and which has given rise to an axiom, ‘* that a 
body cannot act at a distance, or where it is not 3” 
and thus have thought themselves obliged to look 
out for an immediate and contiguous agent in all 
those phenomena, 

The philosophers, however, who profess to be 
most scrupulous in their adherence to the rnles of 
philosophic discussion, deny the legitimacy of this 
pretended investigation of causes. But the debate 
is fereign to Our present purpose. 

NEWTOWN, a town of Wales, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, with a market on Saturday, seated 
on the Severn, seven miles $.W. of Montgo- 
mery, and 177 W.N.W. of London. 

. Newrown,a town of New Jersey, the seat 
of justice in Sussex county, 60 miles N. of 
Trenton, Lon. 75.2 W. Lat. 41.3 N. 

NewTown ArDES, a borough of Ireland, 
in the county of Down, with a considerable 
linen manufacture. It is situate on the north- 
ern point of Strangford Lough, eight miles E, 
of Belfast, and 16 N. of Downpatrick. 

.. NEXT,among the Romans, persons free born, 
who for debt were reduced te a state of slavery. 
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NEXT. a. (nexz, Saxon.) 1. Nearest in 
place (Bacon). 2. Nearest in time (Gay). 

3. Nearest in any gradation (Clarendon). 
Next. ad. At the time or turn immediately 
succeeding (dddison), 

NGAN-CHAN, a city of China, of the 
_ first rank, in the province of Koeitcheou. Its 
territory is very mountainous, and contains 
several garrisoned forts, to keep in awe the 
inhabitants, who are independent, and live on 
the mountains. It is 1000 miles S.S,W. of 
Pe-king. Lon. 105.32 E. Lat. 26. 12 N. 

NGAN-KING, a city of China, capital 
of the W. part of the province of Kiang-nan. 


It is defended by a fort, and seated on the’ 


Kian-ku, 575 miles §. of Pe-king. Lon. 116. 
45 E. Lat. 30. 37 .N. 

NGAN-LO, a city of China, of the first 
rank, in the province of Hou-quang. It has 
a considerable trade, and stands in a vast plain 
on the river Han, 575 miles S.S.W. of Pe- 
king. Lon. 112.3 E. Lat. 31.14 N. 

NIAGARA, a fort of United America, in 
the state of New York, on the south side of 
Lake Ontario. This fort was built by the 
French, and was taken by the English, un- 
der sir William Johnson, in the year 1759. 
Lon. 79.1 W. Lat. 43, 14.N. 

NiaGARA, a river of United America, 
which rises from Lake Erie, and runs into 
Lake Ontario, at Fort Niagara. About the 
middle of the river are the celebrated falis of 
Niagara, which are reckoned one of the greatest 
natural curiosities in the world. ‘The waters 
which supply the river Niagara rise near 2000 
miles to the north-west, and, passing through 
the lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie, receiving in their course constant accu- 
mulations,at length, with astonishing grandeur, 
rush down a stupendous precipice, of 150 feet 
perpendicular; and, in a strong rapid current, 
that extends to the distance of eight or nine 
miles below, fall near as much more: the 
river then loses itself in Lake Ontario, 

NIVAS. a. (niais, French.) Simple, silly, and 
foolish (Bailey). . 

NIB. s. (nebbe, Dutch.) 1. The bill or 
beak of a bird. ‘See Nes.) 2. The point of 
any thing (Derham). 

NVBBED a. (from nib.) Having a nib. 

To NI’BBLE. v. a. (from nib, the beak or 
mouth). 1. To bite by little at a time; to eat 
slowly (Shakspeare. Cleveland). 2. To bite as 
a fish does the bait (Gay). 

To Ni’BBLE. v. n. 1. To bite at (Shaks- 
peare). 2. To carp at; to find fault with 
(Tillotson). 

NI’/BBLER. s. 
bites by little at a time. 

NIC ZA, a widow of Alexander, who married 
Demetrius.—A city of India, built by Alex- 
ander on the very spot where he had obtained a 


victory over king Porus.—A town of Bithynia,’ 
built by Antigonus, the son of Philip, king of 


Macedonia. It was originally called Anti- 
gonia, and afterwards Nica by Lysima- 
chus, who gave it the name of his wife, who 
was daughter of Antipater.—A town of Li- 
guria. 3 


(from wibeles One that 
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NICAISE (Claude), a French antiquary, 


born at Dijon. He entered into orders, and” 


obtained a canonry, which he resigned, and 


went to Rome, where he resided’ several years, 
He died in 170%, aged 78. He published, f. 
De Nummo Pantheo ; 2. A Discourse on the 
Form and Figure of the Syrenes ; 3. A Disser- 
tation on the Schools of Athens and Parnassus, 
which were two of Raphael’s pictures, 2 
NICANDER of Colophon, a grammarian, 
poet, and physician, who flourished B.C. 140. 
Of all the writings he composed, two only are 
extant; one entitled, Theriaca, describing in 
verse the accidents resulting from wounds made 
by venomous animals, and their remedies ; 2 © 
Alexipharmaca, or a poem on poisons, and 
their antidotes, 
NICANDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx tur- 
binated, four-parted ; corol one-petalled, deeply 
ten-cleft ; filaments inserted in a nectariferous 
ring; berry six-grooved, three-celled, many- 
seeded. One species ; a native of Guiana, with 
simple, woolly stem ; leaves opposite, oblong~« 
ovate, entire; corymb few-flowered, terminal ; 
calyx yellow ; corol white The leaves and 
stalks are bitter, and are used by the natives as’ 
an emetic and cathartic. See dak 
NICARAGUA, alarge river of South Ame- 
rica, in a province of the same name, whose 
western extremity lies within five miles of the 
South Sea. It is full of dreadful cataracts, and: 
falls at length into the North Sea. 
NICARAGUA, a maritime province of South 
America, in Mexico, bounded on the north by 
Honduras, on the east by the North Sea, on: 
the south-east by Costa Rica, and on the south- 
west by the South Sea; being 400 miles in’ 
length from east to west, and 120 in breadth: 
from north to south. It is one of the most 
fruitful and agreeable provinces in Mexico, 
and is well watered with lakes and rivers, The 
air is wholesome and temperate; and the coun= 
try produces plenty of sugar, cochineal, and) 
fine chocolate. One of the lakes is 200 miles 
in circumference, has an island in the middle, : 
and, as some say, has a tide. Leon de Nicara- 
gua is the capital town. 43 
NICARIA, an island of the Archipelago, 
between Samos and Tine, about 50 miles im 
circumference. A chain of high mountains 
runs through the middle, covered with wood, 
and supplies the country with springs. The: 
inhabitants are very poor, and of the Greek: 
communion: however, they have a little wheat, : 
and a good deal of barley, figs, honey, and wax. 
NICASTRO, an episcopal town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in the Farther Ca-: 
labria; 16 miles south of Cosenza. Lon. 
15.59 E. Lat. 39. 15 N. 
-NICAUSIS, or, according to the Arabians,” 
Baxxts, queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon 
upon the report which had reached her of his 
wisdom. Her country ‘was probably that 


‘part of Arabia Felix which was inhabited by 


the Sabeans; but Josephus pretends that she 

reigned over Egypt and Ethiopia. 
NICCOLANUM. A new metal discovered 

by Richter, and thus denominated by him, 


NIC 

because it always accompanies nickel in its 
ores, 

tichter had been occupied in purifying 
nickel for a considerable time, and had collected 
about half a pound of the oxyd of that metal, 
from which he expected at least a quarter of a 
pound of metallic nickel. But upon exposing 
it to a sufficiently strong heat, not more than 
one ounce of nickel could be obtained: the 
rest was reduced to a kind of scoria. This 
matter was triturated to powder, mixed with 


charcoal, and exposed for eighteen hours to the. 


strongest heat of a porcelain furnace. By this 
means, under a blackish-brown scoria, there 
was found a metallic button, which weighed 
23 ounces, ‘This button exhibited peculiar 
properties ; and was the first specimen of the 
metal denominated niceclanum. | 

Its colour is steel grey, with a shade of red. 
It exhibits a coarse, granular structure when 
broken : is slightly malleable while cold, but 
not when red hot: and is attracted by the 
magnet, but not so powerfully as nickel. Spe- 
cific gravity after fusion 8°55: when hammer. 
ed, 8.60, 

It dissolves in nitric acid more readily than 
nickel. The solution has a blackish green 
colour; and when concentrated gelatinizes, 


When the acid ig driven off a blackish powder | 


remains, which is the peroxyd of niccolanum: 
This oxyd is insoluble in nitric acid, unless 
some sugar or alcohol be added to the mixture. 
It dissolves in. muriatic acid, while oxymuriatic 
gass exhales. The solution is dark-green: 
when evaporated to dryness it assumes a red 
colour, but becomes again green. as it attracts 
moisture from that atmosphere. The sul- 
phur of niceolanum exhibits the same phe- 
nomena. 

Carbonate of potash throws down niccolanum 
from its solutions of a pale blue colour; pure 
pot-ash of a dark-green colour. Ammonia 
renders the solutions of niccolanum red, but 
occasions no precipitate. 

There are two oxyds of niccolanum. The 
first is greenish blue, the second black. Neither 
of them is reducible per se. The last does not 
eombine with acids. : 

NICCOLUM. Nickel. In mineralogy, a 

enus of the class metals, . Reddish-white, 
aioe malleable, attracted by the magnet, and 
itself convertible into the magnet; specific 
gravity 9,000 : fusing with great difficulty, but 
assuming a green colour when heated, and ac- 
quiting a purple tinge if the heat be continued ; 
melting with borax into a glass of a hyacinth 
colour; soluble in all acids, giving the solution 
a green colour, and in ammonia, to which it 
gives a blueish-green, ‘Three species. » 

1. N,, ochraceum.. Nickel ochre: oxyd of 
nickel. Green, without lustre, of a common 
. form. Found in Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, 
on the surface of other ores of nickel, in the 
form of powder or indurated: colour apple- 
green, rarely grass-green, dark-green, or blueish- 
green; has an earthy appearance, and is very 
friable; gives an earthy smeli when breathed 
on, and slightly stains the fingers; does not 
melt before the blew-pipe, but gives a reddish 
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or yellowish tinge to borax. It appears to 
originate from the decomposition of native 
nickel ore. r 

2. N. metallinum. Arsenicated nickel ; > 
arseniat of nickel; oxyd of nickel. With me- 
tallic lustre, entirely soluble in nitric acid, emit« 
ting arsenical vapours before the blow-pipe. 
Found in the mines of Bohemia, Saxony, and 
Harz, in irregular masses, and often mixed with 
sulphat of barytes ; colour pale-grey, with often 
a mixture of pale-green; fracture compact, partly. 
earthy, partly splintery, with a white streak > 
gives an earthy smell when breathed: on, and 
adheres slightly to the tongue; contains some. 
cobalt and alumina, and often sulphat of 
barytes, besides the arsenical acid. 

3. N. sulphuratum. Sulphurated nickel : 
native nickel: copper or kapfer-nickel. With 
metallic lustre, not quite soluble in nitric acid, 
emitting arsenical. vapours and sulphurons 
flame, and vapours before the blow-pipe. 
Found at Triego, in Cornwall, in Siberia, 
Sweden, Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia ;. mas- 
sive or disseminated, never crystallized, in @ 
matrix of caleareous or of heavy spar, and often 
coated with nickel ochre; colour coppery-red, 
with variations of reddish-white or grey; tex- 
ture compact, conchoidal, foliated, or striated,. 
with often curved, lamellar, concentric con= 
cretions ; before the blowpipe it exhales an ar- 
senical smell, and melts into a bead, which 
gradually darkens by exposure to the air: spe= 
cific gravity 6,608 to 6,648: frequently con- 


‘tains bismuth, cobalt, and iron,, but always a 


portion of pyrites. g 

Pure nickel appears capable of two states of 
oxydation. By long exposure to an intense 
heat, with access of air, it is converted to a dark 
brown oxyd, which is still magnetical : on the 
other hand, the colour of all its salts is green, 
and the precipitate thrown down on decom-- 
posing them with alkali is green also: whence 
it may be conéluded, that the perfect oxyd of 
nickel is green, unless the colour, as in the case 
of the green oxyds of copper, be owing to a 
combination with water. The green oxyd of 
nickel, by moderate ignition, becomes ash- 
grey, witha slight tinge of blue or green; and 
in this state, according to Klaproth, is com- 
posed of 66 of metal, and 34 of oxygen. By 
further ignition it becomes of a blackish-grey, 
and contains, according to Richter, 78 of metal, 
and 22 of oxygen. Both the oxyds of nickel 
by strong ignition in close vessels, even with- 
out the contact of any inflammable body, are 
reduced to the metallic state. 

Sulphuric acid, especially when heated, dis~ 
solves either nickel or its oxyd; and by evapora- 
tion to dryness, in order to drive off the super~ 
fluous acid, leaves behind a saline mass soluble 
in water; and from which, by evaporation, 
may be obtained rhomboidal octohedrens, trun- 
cated at their bases of sulphat of nickel. The. 
colour of this salt is a bright emerald green, 
which, by moderate ignition, to drive off the 
water of crystallization, becomes ofa greenish 
white. 

Nitric acid, by the assistance of heat, acts vi- 
gorously on metallic nickel, or its oxyds, and 
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forms with it a grass-green solution, from which 
are obtained by evaporation rhomboidal crystals. 
These, on exposure to the air, at first deliquate ; 
but by long exposure to a warm atmosphere lose 
the greater part of their acid, and crumble to a 
greenisa-white powder. 

Muriatic acid searcely acts on reguline nickel, 
but dissolves its oxyd without difficulty: the 
evaporated solution deposits irregular crystals, at 
first deliquescent, and afterwards efflorescent, 
Jike those of nitrated nickel. 

Solutions of all these salts are decomposed 
by the alkaline bydrosulphurets, with which 
they form black precipitates; but sulphuretted 
hydrogen has no apparent effect upon them. 
Prussia: of potash throws down a_ bright sea- 
green precipitate: of which, according to Berg- 
map, 250 parts contain 100 of metallic nickel. 
Tiese proportions, however, differ materially 
from those given by Klaproth; according to 
whom 100 grains of reguline nickel, after so- 
lution in sulphuric acid, give a precipitate by 
prussiat of potash, which, after being ignited 
0 as to become entirely attractible by the mag- 
net, weighs 300 grains. ; 

Tincture -of galls produce no precipitate or 

-even turbidness. The mild alkalies occasion 
a light apple-green precipitate of carbonated 
nickel, in the proportion, according to Berg- 
man, when carbonated soda is employed, of 
135 parts for every 100 of regulus: but ac- 
cording to Richter, when carbonated potash is 
employed, of 292 parts for every 100. The 
pure caustic alkalies also afford a precipitate 
amounting, according to Bergman, to 128 parts 
for every 100 of regulus. 

Pure ammonia, when added to saturation, 
to any of the~salts of nickel, throws down a 
green precipitate, which is again dissolved by 
an excess of the same alkali. The solution is 
-now of a beautiful sky-blue colour, and pro- 
ably contains the acid, the ammonia, and oxyd 
of nickel, combined into a triple salt. The 
ammoniaco-nitrat of nickel exhibits, according 
to Thenard, the following properties. It de- 
posits green crystals by evaporation : it is de- 
composed by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
alkaline sulphurets : neither alkalies nor acias 
effect any change in itat the common temper 
ture, but by ebullition with caustic potash the 
ammonia is driven off, nitre is formed, and 
oxyd of nickel precipitates. It may also be de- 
-composed by first saturating the ammonia with 
an acid, and then adding carbonated soda, 

Not only the salts of nickel but the oxyds 
also, and even the regulus, are soluble in am- 
monia: the colour of the fluid thus produced is 
a dark pnrple-blue, like the ammonturet of 
copper. ‘It is decomposable with precipitation 
of the metallic oxyd by either of the caustic 
fixed alkalies, as has been already observed in 
the preceding section. 

None of the metals are capable of decom- 
posing salts of mickel. Even zinc, although 
assisted by an excess of muriatic acid in the so- 
lution, and a boiling temperature, has no effect 
on the salt when the nickel is pure. A mud- 
coloured precipitate, indeed, isnot unfrequently 
deposited from the solution of common nickel ; 


constitutes from 1.5 to 17. per cent. 


but this precipitate is for the mostpartarsenie and 
iron, with which nickel, purified inthe common 
way, always abounds, Hence it is, thatin pro- 
portion to the action of the zinc on this com- 
pound salt, the green colour of the solution be- 
comes more and more bright ; and when all the 
arsenic capable of precipitation by this method 
has fallen down, no farther digestion with zine 
or any other metal will produce the least effect. 

There are no experiments on the combina- 
tion of pure nickel with sulphur or phosphorus; 
but as the common regulus unites without dif. 
ficulty with these combustibles, it is probable 
that the pure metal will do so likewise. » 

The alloys of nickel with the other metals 
have been but little examined. When com- 
bined with gold in the proportion of three or 
four grains of the former to an ounce of the 
latter, neither the colour nor malleability of 
the mass differs materially from that of pure 
gold; but if the proportion of nickel amounts 
to 20 grains of alloy in the ounce, the result is 
a mixture of a brass colour, a coarse grain, and 
very brittle. With silver it may be combined, 
according Bergman, in nearly equal proportions, 
without impairing im any remarkable degree 
either the-colour or ductility of the silver. 
With copper it forms an alloy of less ductility 
than pure copper, and the magnetic quality 
of the nickel is diminished, though not de« 


stroyed: With tin it forms a white brittle 


compound.. By mixture with arsenic it forms 
a brittle‘and easily fusible mass, entirely m- 
capable of being acted upon by the magnet. 
If the proportion of arsenic in the compound 
is considerable, it will emit fumes of this metal 
by exposure to the blow-pipe; and if it be 
broken to pieces and roasted at a low red heat, 
it will be covered with a green arborescence of 
arsenicated oxyd of nickel: by a repetition of 
alternate roastings and reductions with a car- 
bonaceous flux, the arsenic may be so far 


" separated, as that the alloy wiil give out nomore 


vapours nor produce any arborescence ; after 
which, by repeated scorification with nitre, the 
remaining arsenic imay be almost entirely got 
rid of. 

Nickel and iron seem to unite together in 
all:proportions. ‘The colour of the alloy ap- 
proaches more to that of silver as the nickel pre- 
vails in it, and its ductility and power of magnet- 
ism appear to be equal to thatof pureiron. It 


. is remarkable that all the specimens of meteoric 


stone that have been analyzed are natural al- 
loys of iron and nickel, of which this latter 
These 


masses differ from pure iron in being scarcely. 


_at/all oxydable by rap san to the weather: it 


is highly probable, therefore, that nickel. may 
become a metal of vast importance, if its power 
of protecting iron from rust be fully established. 
Oxyd of nickel is soluble by fusion in vari- 
ous vitreseent mixtures, to which it gives dif. 
ferent tinges of colour, according to the nature — 
of the saline ingredient made use of.asa flux. 
A mixture of pure siliceous earth 80 grains. 
carbonated postash 60 Ba 
————— oxydofnickel - 3 
affords by fusion a hard, clear violet-blue glass, 
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A mixture of siliceous earth - 60 grains, 
calcined borax = 60 
oxyd of nickel - 3 


ield a glass of a clear brown, with a tinge of 


lue, or a hyacinthine colour. A similar ef- 
fect is produced if either carbonat of soda or 
microcosmic salt be substituted for (borax. 
With the last of these fluxes the glass while 
hot is of a deep garnet-red colour. 
A mixture of siliceous earth - 60 
vitrified peepee acid 

prepared from bones 60 
s oxydofnickel - 93 
produce a honey-yellow glass, but not quite 
transparent. This defect, however, is in all 

robability to. be attributed to the phosphat of 
Lien iehick phosphoric acid so prepared almost 
always contains. For farther observations on 
this metal, see Aikin’s Dict, of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. 

NICE. a. (neye, Saxon, soft.) 1. Accurate 
in judgment to minute exactness; superfluously 
exact. It is often used to express a culpable 
delicacy (Sidney). 2. Scrupulously and mi- 
nutely cautious (Shakspeare). 3, Fastidious ; 
squeamish (Milton). 4. Easily injured; de- 
licate (Roscommon). 5. Formed with minute 
exactness (Addison). 6, Requiring scrupulous 
exactness (Newton). 7. Refined (Milton). 

Nice, a county of Italy, bounded on the 
W. by the river Var and the Maritime Alps, 
which divide it from France; on the N. by 
Piedmont; on the E. by the territories of 
Genoa; and on the S. by the Mediterranean. 
It was anciently an appendage of Provence, in 
France, but has, for many years, belonged to 
the king of Sardinia. In 1792 it was con- 
quered by the French, and has been since de= 
creed by them an integral part of France, and 
made a department, by the name of the Ma- 
ritime Alps. It is 60 miles long and 30 broad, 
and contains about 125,000 inhabitants. 

Nice, an ancient and considerable city of 
Italy; capital of a county of the same name, 
with a citadel and a bishop’s see. It is of a 
triangular form, and confined in its situation, 
having a high rock on the E, the river Paglion 
on the W. and the Mediterranean on the S. ‘ 
from which last it is separated by a beautiful 
and extensive terrace, used as a public walk. 
The harbour is on the E. side. of the rock, 
and called Limpia, froma small river that falls 
into it. The exports are silk, sweet oil, wine, 
cordials, rice, oranges, lemons, and all sorts of 
dried fruits. It has been several times taken 
by the French, and last of all in 1792. It is 
four-miles E. of the mouth of the Var, and 83 
S. by W. of Turin. Lon. 7.23 E. Lat. 43. 
42 N. ; 

NIcE, an ancient town of Asia, in Natolia, 
now called Isnic, with a Greek archbishop’s 
see, itis famous for the general council as- 
sembled here in 325, which endeavoured to 
suppress the doctrines of Arius. It was formerly 
a large, populous, and well-built place, and 
-eyen now is not inconsiderable. See Iswre. 


NICELY. ad, (from nice.) 1, Accurately ; 


Same ee 


-ing of a statue. 
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; minutely ; scrupulously (Shakspeare), 2. Dee 


licately (Atterbury). rabies: 

NI’CENESS, s, (from nice). 1. Accuracy ; 
minute exactness (Dryden). 2, Superfluous | 
delicacy or exactness (Sidney). 

NICENE-CREED, was composed and 
established, as a proper summary of the chris- 
tian faith, by the council at Nice in 325, against 
the Arians. It is also called the Constantino« 
politan creed, because it was confirmed, with 
some few alterations, by the council of Con-. 
stantinople in 381. See Creep. 

NICERON (John Francis), a mathema- 
tician, born at Paris 1613. He took the habit 
of the minims, and devoted much of his time 
to optics. He died at Aix in Provence, 1646 ; 
but though only 33 years of age, he was author 
of some valuable works, especially I'Interpre- 
tation des Chiffres, &c. ; Thaumaturgus Opti- 
cus, &c. 

NIcERON (John Peter), author of Memoirs 
of Men illustrions in the Republic of Letters, 
was born at Paris, i685. He early took the 
habit of a Barnabite jesuit, and studied at 
Montarges, Loches, and Poitiers. He became 
a popular preacher, and to fondness for labori- 
ous studies he brought an extensive knowledge 
of ancient and modern languages. He died 
1738. Besides his Memoirs, a valuable work, 
of which the first volume appeared in 1727, 
and the 39th-in 1738, to which three more 
have been added, he wrote a translation of 
Hancock’s book on the Virtues of Common 
Water, 2 vols. 12mo.; the Conversion of Eng- 
land to Christianity, &c. ~ 

NICETAS (Arhominates), a Greek. his- 
torian, fled from Constantinople when taken 
by the French, 1204, and settled at Nice in 
Bithynia, where he died 1206.. He wrote an 
history or annals from 1118 to the death of 
Baldwin, 1205. 

NICETERIA, a festival at Athens, in me- 
mory of the victory which Minerva obtained 
over Neptune, in their dispute about giving a 
name to the capital of the country. 

NVCETY. s. (from nice.) 1. Minute ac- 
curacy of thought (Prior). 2. Accurate per- 


‘formance, or observance (Addison). 3. Fas- 


tidious delicacy ; squeamishness (Spenser). 4. 
Minute observation; punctilious discrimina- 
tion ; subtilty (Locke). 5, Delicate manage- 
ment; cautious treatment (Swift). 6. Effemi- 
nate softness. 7. Niceties, in the plural, is 
generally applied to dainties or delicacies in 
eating, 

NICHABURG, a city of Persia, the largest 
and richest in Korasan, famous for a-mine of 
turquois-stones in its neighbourhood. It is 37 
miles S. of Mesched. Lon. 57.48 EB. Lat. 
36. 30 N. 

NICHE, in architecture, a hollow sunk into 
a wall, for the commodious and agreeable plac- 
The word comes from the 
Italian nechia, a sea-shell; in regard the statue 
is here inclosed in a shell, or perhaps on ac- 


-count of the shell wherewith the tops of some 
of them are adorned. ies 


~ 


NIC 
NICHOLAS ISLAND, a small island on 


-the N. coast of the island of Cuba. Lon. 


79.40 W. Lat. 33. 50N, 

Nicuo as (St.), a town of France, in the 
department of Meurthe, with a handsome 
church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, to which 

ilgrims formerly resorted. _ It is seated on the 
Seoarihe. five miles S.E. of Nanci, and 265 E. 
of Paris. . 

Nicuo tas (St.), a seaport of Russia, in 
the government of Archangel, seated at the 
mouth of the Dwina, on the White Sea, six 
miles S. of Archangel. 

NicHotas (St.), or Mote St. NicHOoLAs, 


a town, harbour, and cape of the West Indies, - 


at the N.W. extremity of St. Domingo, com- 
manding the strait called the Windward Pas- 
sage. ‘I'he harbour is nine furlongs broad at 
the entrance; and ships of any burden may 
ride at anchor in the basin, even during a hur- 
ricane. It was taken by the English, aided by 
the French royalists, in 1793 ; and was evacu- 
ated in 1798. Lon. 73.20 W. Lat. 19.15 N. 

NicuHo.tas (Abraham), an English pen- 
gman, born in Bread-street, London. e is 
author of Examples of Penmanship; Complete 
Writing-master, in 31 folio plates, &c. He 
kept a school at Clapham, and died about 
1744, aged 52. 

NICHOLLS (Frank), a physician, born in 
London, 1699, and educated at Westminster, 


and Christ-church,’ Oxford. His anatomical 


lectures at Oxford were popular, but his re- 
marks on subjects of anatomy tended to incul- 
cate infidelity in his pupils. He was physician 
to George I]. and-published an account of his 
death_in the Philosophical Transactions. He 
wrote besides, a tract de Anima Medica; de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Homine; and died 
in 1779, aged 80. 

NICHOLS (William), a divine, born at 
Donington, Bucks, 1664. He was of Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford, afterwards of Wadham, and in 
41684 was elected fellow of Merton. He was 
rector of Selsey, near Chichester. His life was 
devoted to study, and to acts of piety. He died 
about 1712. -His works were numerous and 


- valuable; the best known are, Conference with 


- 


for his valour and for his misfortunes. 


a Theist, 2 vols. 8vo.; Defensio Ecclesiz An- 
glicane, 1707, 12mo, afterwards published in 
8vo. and in English ; a Commentary on the 
Liturgy of the ienialich Church, in 8vo. and 
folio, a book much esteemed by many persons. 

NICIAS, an Athenian general, celebrated 
He 
established his military character by taking the 
island of Cythera from the power of Lacedx- 
mon. When Athens determined to make war 
against Sicily, Nicias was appointed, with Al- 
cibiades and Lamachus, to conduct the ex- 


pedition, which he reprobated as impolitic, | 


and as the future cause of calamities to the 
Athenian power. In Sicily he behaved with 
great firmness, but he often blamed the quick 
and inconsiderate measures of his colleagues. 
The success of the Athenians remained long 
doubtful. Alcibiades was recalled by his, ene- 
mies to take his trial, and Nicias was left. at 
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the head of affairs. Syracuse would have‘sura 
rendered to him had not the sudden appearance 
of Gylippus, the Corinthian ally of the Sici- 
lians, cheered up the courage of the besieged 
at the critical moment. Gylippus proposed 
terms to the Athenians, which were refused ; 
some battles were fought, in which the Sici- 
lians obtained the advantage; and Nicias at 
last desponding, demanded of the Athenians a . 
reinforcement or a successor. Demosthenes, 
upon this, was sent with a powerful fleet ; but 
the advice of Nicias was despised, and the 
admiral, by his eagerness, ruined his fleet and 
the interest of Athens, Nicias at last found 
himself surrounded on every side by the ene- 
my, without hope of escaping. He gave him- 
self up to the conquerors with all his army, 
with the assurance of safety; but he was no 
sooner in the hands of the enemy than he was 
shamefully put to death with Demosihenes, 
413 B.C. His troops were sent to quarries, 
where the plague and hard labour soon de- 
stroyed them. The Athenians lamented in 
Nicias a great and valiant, but unfortunate 
general, 

Nicias, a celebrated painter of Athens, 
flourished about 322 years before the christian 
wera; and was universally extolled for the great 
variety and noble choice of his subjects, the 
force and relievo of his figures, his skill in the 
distribution of the lights and shadows, and his 
dexterity in representing all sorts of four-footed 
animals, beyond any-master of his time. His 
most celebrated piece was that of ‘Tartarus or 
Hell, as it is described by Homer, for which 
king Ptolemy the son of Lagus offered him 
sixty talents, or 11,250]. which he refused, 
and generously presented it to his own country. 
He was much esteemed likewise by all his co- 
temporaries for his excellent talent in sculpture, 

ICK. s. (nicke, ‘Teutonic, ithe twinkling 
of an eye). 1. Exact point of time at which 
there is necessity or convenience (Suckling). 
2. A notch cut in any.thing. 3. A score; a 
reckoning (Shakspeare). 4. A winning throw 
(niche, Fr.) (Prior). 

To Nick. v, a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
hit; to touch luckily; to perform by some 
slight artifice (Hudibras). 2. To cut in nicks 
or notches (Shakspeare). 3. To suit, as tallies 
cutin nicks (Camden). 4.'To defeat or cozen 
(Shakspeare). 

NICKEL, a metal of considerable conse-: 
quence, both in a mineralogical and chemical 
point of view. Its general properties in the 
former will be found under its technical name 
NiccoiuM, which see. We shall here only 
subjoin a few additional hints concerning its 
history and chemical powers. eT 

There was found in different parts of Ger- 
many, about the year 1690, a heavy mineral of 
a reddish-brown colour, not unlike copper. 
When exposed to the air it gradually looses its 
lustre, becomes at first brownish, and is at last 
covered with green spots, It was at first taken 
for an ore of copper; but as none of that 
metal can be extracted from it, tbe German 
miners give it the name of kupfernickel, or 
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false copper.. Hierne, who may bé considered 


as the father of the Swedish chemists, is the 
first person who mentions this mineral. He 
gives a description of it in a book published by 
him in 1694, on the art of detecting metals. It 
was generally considered by mineralogists as 
an ore of copper, till it was examined by the 
celebrated Cronstedt. He concluded from his 
experiments, which were published in the 
Stockholm Transactions for 1751 and 1754, 
that it contained a new metal, to which he 
gave the name of nickel. 

This opinion was embraced by all the 
Swedes, and indeed by the greater number of 
chemical philosophers. Some, however, par- 
ticularly Sage and Monnet, affirmed that it 
contained no new metal, but merely a com- 
pound of various known metals, which, could 
be separated from each other by the usual 
processes. These assertions induced Bergman 
to undertake a very laborious course of experi- 
ments, in order, if possible, to obtain nickel 
in a state of purity; for Cronstedt had not 
been able to separate a quantity of arsenic, 
cobalt, and iron, which adhered to it with 
much ees These experiments, which 
were published in 1775, fully confirmed the 
conclusions of Cronstedt. | 

Nickel, when perfectly pure, is of a fine 
white colour, resembling silver; and, like that 
metal, it leaves a white trace when rubbed 
upon the polished surface of a hard stone. It 
is rather softer than iron. Its specific gravity 
is 9. Its malleability, when cold, is rather 
greater than that of iron, but it cannot be 
heated without being oxidated, and in conse- 
quence rendered brittle, It is attracted b 
the magnet as strongly as iron. Like that 
metal, it may be converted into a magnet ; 
and in that state points to the north when 
freely suspended, precisely as a common mag- 
netic needle. It requires for fusion a tempera- 
ture at least equal to 150° Wedgewood. It 
has not hitherto been crystallized, 

When heated in an open vessel it combines 
with oxygen, and assumes a green colour; and 
if the heat is continved acquires a tinge of 
purple. The oxyd of nickel, according to 
Klaproth, is composed of seventy-seven parts 
of nitkel, and twenty-three of oxygen. 

Nickel has not been combined with carbon 
nor hydrogen, but it combines readily with 
sulphur and phosphorus. Cronstedt found 
that sulphuret of nickel may be easily formed 
by fusion. The sulphuret which he obtained 
was yellow and hard, with small sparkling facets ; 
but the nickel which he-employed was impure. 

Phosphuret of nickel may be formed either 
by fusing nickel along with phosphoric glass, 
or by dropping phosphorus~into 1t while red- 
hot. It is of a white colour, and when broke 
it exhibits the appearance of very slender prisms 
collected together. When heated, the phos- 
phorus burns, and the metal is-oxidated. It 
is composed of eighty-three parts of nickel and 
seventeen of phosphorus. The nickel, how- 
ever, on which this experiment was made, was 
mot pure. } } 
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Nickel is not acted upon by azote, nor does 
it combine with muriatic acid. me! 

The alloys of this metal are but very impere 
fectly known. With gold it forms a white 
and brittle alloy ; with copper, a white, hard, 
brittle alloy, easily oxidized when exposed. to 
the air; with tin it forms a white, hard, brite 
tle mass, which swells up when heated; with 
lead it does not combine without difficulty 5 
with silver avd mercury it refuses to unite ; its 


‘combination with platinum has not been tried. 


It is in combination with iron, however, 
that this metal has a chance of being very 
shortly found of its utmost importance. From 
avariety of experiments that have been lately 
made it is found not-only to combine very 
readily, but, in certain proportions, to preserve 
it from rusting, while it does not interfere with 
its malleability. The best proportions for this 
purpose are perhaps those which these metals 
exhibit in the form of meteoric stones, which 
is about one part and a half of nickel -to sevens 
teen parts of iron, The subject requires still 
farther attention, and is fully entitled to it, 

The affinities of nickel and its oxyd are, ace 
cording to Bergman, as follows : 


Nickel. Ouyd of Nickel. 
lron, Oxalic acid, 
Cobalt, Muriatic, 

, Arsenic, Sulphuric, 
Copper, . Tartaric, 
Gold, Nitric, 

Tin, if Phosphoric, 

- Anumony, Fluoric, : - 
Platinum, Saclactic, 
Bismuth, Succinic, | 
Lead, Citric, 

Silver,  DLagtic, 
Zinc, Acetic, 
Sulphur, Arsenic, 

, Phosphorus. Boracic, 

. Prussic, 
Carbonic. 


NICKNAME. s. (nom de nique, French.} 
A name given in scoff or contempt (B. Jonson). 

To Nickxna'ME. v. a. To call by an op 
probrious appellation (Denham). 

NICKUR-TREE. See GUILANDINA. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, several islands at 
the entrance of the gulph of Bengal. They are 
almost entirely uncultivated; but the cocoa-nut, 
the mellori or leram (a kind of bread fruit), and 
other tropical fruits, grow spontaneously to the 
greatest perfection, Dogs and hegs are the 
principal animals. ‘The inhabitants are few, 
and their indolence extreme. They are tall, 
and well-proportioned, with black eyes, black 
Jank hair, and dark copper-coloured skins. 
They live in little huts, having no towns, and 
go quite naked, except a cloth about the waist. 
They have neither temples nor idols, nor does 
there seem to be any great superiority among 
them. These islands extend northward, from 
the N. point of Sumatra, The largest, which 
gives name to the rest, is 40 miles long and 
15 broad. ItsS. extremity is in Lon. g4.23 E, 
Lat. 8. 0/N. 

NICOLAI( John), of Monza, near: Verdun; 

* 
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NEG 
was a dominican, and for 20 years professor of 
theology at Paris, where he died 1673, aged 79. 
Besides an edition cof Thomas Aquinas, in 
19 vols, folio, he published some dissertations 


on ecclesiastical discipline, 8&c. 


_NiICOLAITANS, in church history, chris- 
tian heretics who assumed this name from 
Nicholas of AnticctY; who, being a Gentile 
by birth, first embraced Judaism and, then 
Christianity ; when his zeal and devotion.re- 
commended him to the church of Jerusalem, 
by whom he was chosen one of the first dea- 
cons, Many of the primitive writers believe 
that Nicholas was rather the occasion than the 
author of ‘the infamous practices of those who 
assumed bis name, who were expressly con- 
demned by the Spirituf God himself, Rev. ii. 6. 
And indeed their opinions and actions were 
highly extravagant and criminal. They al- 
lowed a community of wives, and made no 
distinction between ordinary meats and those 
otiered to idols. Aceording to Eusebius, they 
subsisted but a short time; but Tertullian says, 
‘that ihey only changed their name, and that 


' their heresies passed into the sect of the 


’ Cainites. 


Nit OLAS (St.), one of the largest and the 
most pleasant of the Cape de Verd Islands, be- 
tween Si. Lucia and St. Jago. It is 75 miles 
in length; and is the residence of the bishop 
of the isles. Lon. 14. 10 W. Lat. 16:32N. 

NICOLE (Peter), one of the finest writers 
in Europe, was born at Chartres in 1625, of a 
conspicacus family. He adhered to the Jansen- 


ists; and joined in the composition of several 


works with Mr. Arnauld, whose faithful com- 
poten he was during the ten or twelve years of 
ais retirement. He gavea Latin translation of 


- Pascal’s Provinciales, and added a commentary 
to them. -One of his finest works-is his Essais 
de Morale. He wrote very subtilely against 
_ the protestants. His treatise on the unity of 
the church is esteemed a masterly piece, “He 


died at Paris in 1695, a few days after the pub- 


lication of his treatise concerning the qureusts, 
_ He was well skilled in polite literature. To 
_ him is ascribed a collection of Latin epigrams, 
_and of Greek, Spanish, and Italian sentences, 
_ which has borne several impressions, and has a 
learned preface to it. 


Nico ve (Francis), a very celebrated French 
mathematician, was born. at Paris, December 
the 23d, 1633. His early attachment to the ma- 

thematics induced M. Montmort to take the 


_ charge of his education: and he opened out to 


him the way to the higher geometry. He first 


became publicly remarkable by detecting the 
fallacy of a pretended quadrature of -the circle. 
‘This quadrature a M. Mathuion so assuredly 
thought he had discovered, that he deposited 
in the hands of a public notary at Lyons the 
sum of 3000 livres, to be paid to any person 
who, in the judgment of the Academy of 
Sciences, should demonstrate the falsity of his 
solution, M. Nicole, piqued at this challenge, 
undertook the task, and exposing the paralo- 
'gism, the academy’s Judgment was, that Nicole 
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had plainly proved that the rectilineal figure 
which Mathulon had given as equal to the 
circle, was not only unequal to it, but that it 
was even greater than the polygon of 32 sides 
circumseribed about the circle, The prize of 
3000 livres Nicole presented to the publie 
hospital of Lyons. : 
he academy named Nicole eleve-mecha- 

cician, March 12, 1707 ; adjunct in 1716; 
associate in 17183 and pensioner in 1724; 
which he continued till bis death, which hap- 
pened the 18th of Janvary 1758, at 75 years of 
age. ) 
His works were all inserted in the different 
volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of. 
Sciences; and a complete list of them is given 
in Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary. 

NICOLO (St.), the most. considerable of 
the isles of Tremeti, in the gulf of Venice. It 
has a-harbour, defended by a fortress, in which 
is an abbey and a church. Lon. 15,37 E, 
Lat. 42. 10 N. ere 

NICOMEDES First, a king of Bithynia, 
about 278 years before the christian wera. It 
was by his exertions that this part ot Asia.be- 
came a monarchy. He behaved with great 
cruelty to his brothers, and built a town which 
he called by his own name, Nicomedia. (Jus/in. 
Paus. &e.)—The second was ironically sur- 
named Philopater, because he drove his father 
Prusias from the kingdom of Bithynia, and 
caused him to be assassinated, B.C, 149, He 
reigned 59 years.—The third, son and succes- 
sor of the ‘preceding, was dethroned by his 
brother Socrates, and afterwards by the ambi. 
tious Mithridates. The Romans re-established 
him on his throne, but he was again expelled 
another time from his dominions, till Sylla 
came into Asia, who restored him to.his former 
power, (Strab. Appian.)—The fourth of that 
name was son and successor of Nicomedes III. 
He died B. C. 75, without issue, and left bis 
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kingdom, with all his possessions, to the Ro- 
mau people. (Strab.. &c.)—This name was. 
common also to others of less celebrity. 
NICOMEDIA, a town of Natolia, now 
called Ischmich, or Schmit. It was formerly 
much larger, as appears by the fine ruins; but 
is still a place of consequence. It carries on a 
trade in silk, cotton, glass, and earthen ware; 
and contains 30,000 inhabitants, who consist 
of Greeks, Armenians, and Turks. It is the 
sce of a Greek archbishop, and is 50 miles 
S.W. of Constantinople. Lon. 29.30 E. Lat. 
40. 30 N. 
NICOMEDUWS, a geometrician, famous on 
account of the invention of the curve called 
conchoid, which is equally useful in resolving 
the two problems of doubling the cube an 

trisecting the angle. It appears that he lived 
soon after Eratosthenes, for he rallied that phis 
“losopher on the mechanism of his mesolabe, 
Geminus, who lived in the second century bes: 
fore Jesus Christ, has written on the conchoid, 
though Nicomedus was always esteemed the 
inventor of it. Those who place him four or 
five centuries after Jesus Christ must be igne- 
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rant of these facts, by which we are enabled 
to ascertain pretty nearly the time in which he 
lived. r 

NICOPOLI, a town of European Turkey, 
in Bulgaria, famous for the first battle fought 
between the Turks and the Christians in 1306,’ 
when emperor Sigismund was defeated, and 
had 20,000 men killed. It is seated on the 
Danube, at the influx of the Osma, 60 miles 


SS.W. of Buchorest, and 150 N.N.W. of» 


Adrianople. Lon. 25.43 E.) Lat. 44. id N, 

_ Nicorout, or GLanisa, a town of Purk- 
ish Armenia, built by Pompey in memory of a 
victory gained over Mithnidates. lisis 15 miles 
8. of Erzerum 

JiC OPOLIS, Jin ancient geography, a 
name common to eight considerable cities and 
towns in Asia and Kurope. 

NICOSIA, the capital of Cyprus, seated 
near the mountain Olympus. From. the me 
of Constantine the great, ull 1507, 1t was nine 
miles in cireumference; but the Venetians, 
finding it too extensive, reduced it to three, 
and fortified it with eleven bastions and three 
gates; al! the rest they razed to the foundation, 
demolishing temples, palaces, and the most 
beautiful monuments. In 1570 it was be- 
sieged forty-five days by the Turks, and then 
taken by a general assault. ‘There are planta- 
tions of olives, almunds, lemons, oranges, mul- 
berries, and cypress-trees, interspersed among 
the houses. The church of St. Sopbia is an 
old Gothie structure, which the Turks have 

“turned into a mosque; and in that of St. 
Nicholas the principal merchants assemble to 
transact commercial business. The bazar is 
extensive, well supplied with provisions, and re- 
markably clean. Lon. 33,16E. Lat.35.30N. 

NICOT (Jobn), lord of Villemain, and 
master of requests of the French king’s house- 
hold, was born at Nismes, and was sent am- 
bassador to Portugal in 1559; whence he 
brought the plant which, from his name, was 
called) Nicotiana, but is now more generally 
known by the vame of tobacco. He died at 
Paris in 1603. He wrote a French and Latin 
dictionary in) folio; a treatise on navigation ; 
and other works. 

NICOTIANA. Tobacco. In botany, a 
-genus of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Corol funnel-form, with a plaited border ; 
stamens inclined; capsule two-valved, two- 
celled. Seven species. North America, Peru, 
and China. The following are chiefly culti- 
vated. 

i. N. fruticosa. Shrubby tobacco. Leaves 
lariceolate, slightly petioled, clasping the stem, 
which rises about five feet high, and is shrub- 
by: flowers acute, of a bright purple colour, 
succeeded by acute, pointed seed-vessels. 
There is a variety with white flowers, A 
native of China and the Cape. 

9. N, rustica. Common or English tobacco. 
Stalks rising more than three feet high ; leaves 
smooth, alternate, petioled, ovate, very entire ; 
flowers obtuse, of a yellow colour, in small 
loose bunches, on the top of the stalks. It’ is 
a native of America; and called English 
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“tobacco from its having beén the first of the 


different species ‘introduced into England, and 
from its. thriving amongst us better than any 
other species. There is also a variety of this 
species with stronger stalks and leaves, and 
larger flowers. : 
3, N. tabacum. Virginian tobaceo. Large, 
long, annual root; upright, strong, round, 
hairy stalk, branching towards the top; leaves 
numerous, large, pointed, entire, veined, vis= 
cid, pale-green ; bractes long, linear, pointed 5 
flowers in loose clusters or pansiles; calyx 
hairy about half the length of the corol, cut 
into five narrow segments; tube of the corol 
hairy, gradually swelling towards the border, 
where it divides into five folding acute seg- 
ments of a reddish colour. A native of Vir- 
ginia, It flowers in July and August, and 18 
sometimes brought to market in pots, and is 
catled Oronoko tobacco. 

This plant-is called nicotiana after Mr. Ni- 
cot, who first took it to France, Employed 
medicinally it is a very active narcotic and 
sternutatory. A decoction of the leaves is 
much esteemed in some diseases of the skin, 
and it is by some said to be a specific against 
the itch. The fumes and the decoction are 
employed in obstinate constipations of the 
bowels, and veryfrequently with success ; it is 
necessary, however, to caution the practitioner 
against an effect mostly produced by its exhibi- 
tion, namely, syncope, with cold sweats; and 
in some instances death. 

The nicotiana rustica, or English tobacco, 
possesses similar qualities, but in a much 
weaker degree. The leaves are chiefly used to 
smoke vermin; though from their milder 
operation they promise to be, in many cases, a 
safer remedy than the Virginian tobacco. 

NICOYA, a town of Mexico, in Costa 
Rica, situate on the Dispensa, which runs into 
the bay of Salinas, where there is a pearl 
fishery. It is 98 miles W.N.W. of Cartago. 
Lon. 85.40 W,_ Lat. 10. 40 N. 

NICROPHORUS.. In the entomological 
system of Fabricius, a tribe of the Linnéan 
genus SILPHA, which see. 

To NIU'CTATE. v. a. (nicto, Latin.) To 
wink (Ray). 

NICTITANT MEMBRANE, in natural 
history, a thin membrane which covers the 
eyes of birds and fishes, sheltering them ‘from 
too much light or external injuries,and through 
which they can see pretty distinctly. | 

NIDE. Among sportsmen, a term applied 
to the offspring or produce of the cock and hen 

heasant, so long as they continue to clutch or 
brood together, before they separate, and are 
able to provide-for themselves. Tt is usual to 
say, a nide of pheasants ; a covey of partridges ; 
a clutch of chicken ; a setting of gulls; and a 
brood of ducks, 

NYDGET., s. (corrupted from nithing or 
niding.) A dastard ; a coward (Camden). 

NIDIFICA‘TION. -s. (nidificaiio, Lat.) 
The act of building nests (Derham). . 

_ NI'DING. a. (from n13, Saxon, vileness.} 
Abject ; bagganincea coward (Carew), 


NIE 
NVDOROUS. a. (nidoreux, Fr. from nider, 


Latin.) Resembling the smell or taste of roast- 
ed fat (Bacon). - 

NiDORO‘SITY. s. (from nidorous.) Erue- 
tation with the taste of undigested roast-meat 
{ Floyer). , 

NiDULA’TION. s. (nidulor, Latin.) The 


time of remaining in the nest (Brown). 


NIDUS, among naturalists, signifies a nest. 


or proper repository for the eggs of birds, in- 
sects, &c. where the young of these animals 
are hatched and nursed. 
NIECE. s. (niece, niepce, Fr. neptis, Latin.) 
‘Lhe daughter of a brother or sister (Waller). 
~NIEMECZ, a strong town of Moldavia, 
between Soczoway and Brassaw; being 25 miles 
from each Lon. 26.16E. Lat. 46.58 N. 
NIEMEN, a large river in Poland, which 
rises in Lithuania, and passes by Bielica and 
Grodna: it afterward runs through part of 


-Samogitia, and Eastern Prussia, and enters 


the Curish Haff by several mouths, of which 


the principal and most northern is called the. 


Russ. - 

NIENBURG, a strong town of Westphalia, 
in the county of Hoya, with a considerable 
trade in corn and wool; seated on the Weser, 
37 miles 8.S.E. of Bremen. Lon. 9. 15 E. 
Lat. 52, 39 N. 

Nien BoRG, a town of Westphalia, in the 
principality of Munster, seated on the Dinkel, 
33 miles N.W. of Munster. 

NIEPER, a large river of Europe, and one 
of the most considerable of the north, formerly 
called the Boristhenes. Its source is in the 
middle of Muscovy, running west by Smo- 


Tensko, as far as Orsa: and then turns south, 


passing by Mohilow, Bohaczo, Kiow,Czyrkassy, 
the fortress of Kudak, Dassau, and Oczakow, 
falling into the Black Sea; as also in its course 


it divides Little Tartary from Budziae Tartary. 


. NIESTER, a large river of Poland, which 


“has its source in the lake Niester, in the pala- 


tinate of Lemburg, where it passes by Hatlicz. 


“Then it separates Podolia and Oczakow Tar- 


tary from Moldavia and Budziae Tartary ; and 


-falis into the Black Sea’ at Belgorod, between 
the mouths of the Nieper and the Danube. 


NIEUPORT, a seaport of the Netherlands, 


an Flanders, at the mouth of the Yperlee. 
‘Here are sluices, by which the country can be 


faid under water. ‘The inhabitants are princi- 
pally fishermen, who subsist by the herring 
fishery, and by making nets and ropes. In 


1606 prince Maurice gained here a great vic- 


tory over the Spaniards. It has been ‘often 
taken in subsequent wars; the last time by 
the French in 1794. It is nine miles S.W. of 
Ostend. Lon. 2.45 E. Lat. 51.8 N. 
Nrevporr, a town of Holland, on the river 


_ Leck, 15 miles E. of Rotterdam. : 

_. NIEVRE, a department of France, includ- 
ing the late province of Nivernois. It takes its 
“mame from a small river, which rises near 


_ Champlemy, and runs into the Loire at Nevers, 
_ the chief town of the 


department. 
NIEUWENTYT (Bernard),.an eminent 
Dutch philosopher and qpetiesaiician, was 


NIE 


born on the 10th of August 1654, at West- 

graafdyk in North Holland, where his father 

was minister. He discovered very early a good 

genius and a strone inclination for learning; 

which was carefully improved by a suitable 

education. He had also that prudence and 

sagacity, which led him to pursue literature by 

sure and proper steps, acquiring a kind of, 
mastery in one science before he proceeded to 

another. His father had designed him for the 

ministry; but seeing his inclination did not lie 

that way, he prudently left him to pursue the 

bent of his genius, Accordingly young Nieu- 

wentyt, apprehending that nothing was more 

useful than fixing his imagination and forming 

his judgment well, applied himself early to 

logic, and the art of reasoning justly, in which 

he grounded himself upon the principles of 
Des Cartes, with whose philosophy he was 

greatly delighted. - From thence he proceeded 

to the mathematics, in which he made a con- 

siderable proficiency ; though the application 

he gave to that branch of learning did not 
hinder him from studying both law and physic. 

In fact, he succeeded in all these sciences so 

well, as deservedly to acquire the character of. 
a good philosopher, a great mathematician, an 

expert physician, and an able and just magis~ 

trate. 

Although he was naturally of a grave and 
serious disposition, yet he was very atfable and 
agreeable in conversation. His engaging man- 
ner procured the affection of every one; and 
by this means he often drew over to his opinion 
those who before differed very widely from 
him. ‘Thus accomplished, he acquired a great 
esteem and credit in the council of the town 
of Puremerende, where he resided; as he did 
also in the states of that province, who ree 
spected him the more, inasmuch as he never 
engaged in any cabals or factions in order to 
secure it; regarding in his conduct, an open, 
honest, upright behaviour, as the best source 
of satisfaction, and relying solely on his merit. 
In fact, he was more attentive to cultivate the 
sciences, than eager to obtain the honours of 
the government; contenting himself with 
being counsellor and burgomaster, without 
courting or accepting any other posts, which 
mizht interfere with his studies, and draw him 
too much out of his library. He died in 1718, 
at the age of ‘sixty-three, having been twice 
married. He was the author of various works, 
among which are, Censiderationes circa Ana- 
lyseos ad quantitates Infinite parvas applicate 
Principia, &e. 1694, octavo; in which he 
proposed some difficulties on the subject of the 
analysis of infinitessimals. Analysis Infini-- 
torum, seu Carvilineorum -proprietates, ex 
Polygonorum deduct, 1696, quarto; which 
is a sequel to the former, with attempts to re~ 
move those ‘difficulties. Considerationes Se- 
cundez circa Calcult Differentialis Principix, 
et Responsio ad Virum nobilissuam G. G. 
Leibnitium, &c. 1696, quarto; occasioned’ by 


an attack of Leibnitz on the author’s Analysis, 


in the Leipsie Journal for 1695. A Treatise 
on the new Use of the Tables oe Sines and 
righ 8 
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Tangents, 1714. The proper Use of the Con- 
templation of the Universe, for the Conviction 
of Atheists and Unbelievers, 1715, quarto; of 
which a French translation was published at 
Paris, in 1725, quarto, entitled, L’ Existence de 
Dieu demontrée par les Merveilles de la Na- 
ture; and also an English one at London, 
in 1716, in three volumes, octavo, under the 
title of The Religious Philosopher, or the right 
Use of contemplating the Works of the Crea- 
tor, A memoir inserted in a Dutch journal, 


entitled, Bibliothéque de |’Europe, for the year 


1716, in defence of the preceding work against 
a criticism of M. Bernard, in the Nouvelles de 
la Republique des Lettres, A Letter to 
M. Bothnia de Burmania, on his Article con- 
cerning Meieors, inserted in the Nouvelles 
litter. du 22 Avril, 1719; and about a month 
before his death he put the finishing hand to 
an excellent refutation of Spinoza, which was 
published in Dutch at Amsterdam, in 1720, 

uarto. ine 

NIGELLA. Fennel-flower. Devil in a 
bush. In botany, a genus of the class poly- 
andria, order pentagynia, Calyxless ; petals 
five; nectaries from five to ten, two-lipped, 
within the corol; capsules from five to ten 
united. Five species, natives of the south of 
Europe. i 

They are all annual plants, rising from a 
foot to a foot and a half high, adorned with 
blue or white flowers. ‘They are cultivated by 
sowing their seeds in March, upon a bed of 
light earth, in the place where the plants are 
to remain; and if they be allowed to scatter 
their seeds, they will be propagated without 
any farther trouble, f 

NIGER (C. Pescennius Justus,) a celebrated 
governor in Syria, well known by his valour 
in the Roman armies, while yet a private man. 
Atthe.death of Pertinax, he was declared em- 
peror of Rome, and he supported that elevated 
situation, by prudence of mind, moderation, 
courage, and virtue. He was remarkable for 
his fondness of ancient discipline, and never 
suffered his soldiers to drink wine. He forbad 
the use of silver or gold utensils in his camp. 
In his punishments, Niger was inexorable. 


Such qualifications seemed to promise the re-. 


storation of ancient discipline, but the death of 
Niger frustrated every hope of reform. Seve- 
rus, who had also been invested with the im- 
perial purple, marched against him, and Niger 
was, at last, defeated, A.D. 194. His head 
was cut off, and affixed to a long spear, and 
earried in triumph through the streets of Rome. 
He reigned about one year. 

NiGErR, a large river of Africa, which rises 
in the saine mountains as the Senegal, in the 


W. part of Negroland. It flows N. through » 


the country of Mandingo, and then takes an 
easterly course through the kingdoms of Bam- 
bara, Tombuetoo, Trocur, and Ghana, to Wan- 
agra, where it divides into several branches, 
and is supposed to lose itself in the lakes and 
sandy deserts to the E. and S. of that country. 
The Moors and Arabs call it Neel il Abeed, 
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or Riyer of Slaves, and Neel Kibeer, or Great 
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River. In, the rainy season it swells above its 
banks, and floods the adjacent lands. 
NVGGARD. s. (ninggr, Islandick.) A 
miser; a curmudgeon (Szdney). 
Ni’cGarD. a. 1. Sordid; avaricious; parsi- 


-monious (Dryden). 2. Sparing; wary (Shaks.). 


To NI'GGARD. v. a. (from the noun.) ‘To 
stint ; to supply sparingly (Shafspeare). 
NI’GGARDISH. a. (from niggard.) Hav- 
ing some disposition to avarice. 
NV’GGARDLINESS. s. (from niggardly.) 
Avartice ; sordid parsimony (Addison). ; 
NVGGARDLY. «a. (from niggard.) 1 
Avaricious ; sordidly parsimonious (Hall). 2. 
Sparing ; wary (Sidney). 
inthe Ly. ad. Sparingly ; parsimoni- 
ously. : 
NI/GGARDNESS. s, (from niggard.) Avas 
rice; sordid parsimony : not used (Szdney). 
NIGH. prep. (nyb, Saxon.) At no preat 
distance from (Garth). . 
Nicu. ad. 1. Not at a great distance (Phi- 


lippians). 9. To a place near (Milton). 
NiGH. a. 1. Near; not distant; not re- 


mote (Prior). °2. Allied closely by blood 
(Knolles), 
To NIGH. v. n. (from the participle.) To 
approach ; to advance; to draw near (Spenser). 
NI/GHLY. ad. (from nigh, the adjective.) 
Nearly; within a little (Locke). 
NIVGHNESS. s, (from ugh.) 
proximity, A 
NIGHT. s. (nauts, Gothick; nihz, Saxon.) 
1. The time of darkness; the time from sun- 
set. to sunrise (Crashaw). 2. 'The end of the 
day of life ; death (Dryd.). 3. State or time of 
ignorance or obscurity. 
To-Nicut. adverbially. In this night; at — 
this night (Joshua). i, 
Nica, that part of the natural day during 
which the sun is underneath the horizon; or 
that space wherein it is dusky, Night was 
originally divided by the Hebrews, and other 
eastern nations, into three parts or watchings. 
The Romans, and afterwards the Jews from 
them, divided the night into four parts or 
watchings, the first of which began at sun-set 
and lasted till nine at night, according to our 
way of reckoning; the second lasted till mid- 
night; the third till three in the morning ; 
and the fourth-ended at sun-rise.. The ancient 
Gauls and Germans divided their time not by 
days but by nights; and the people of Iceland 
and the Arabs do the same at this day. The 
like is also observed of our Saxon ancestors. 
NIGHTBRA/WLER.s.(nightand brawler.) 
One who raises disturbances in the night (Shass- 
peare).. ee 
NI’GHTCAP. s. (night and cap.) A cap 
worn in bed, or in undress (Swift). a Sea 
NVGHTCROW. s, (night and crow.) A 
bird that cries in the night (Shakspeare). Bip. 
NIVGHTDEW. s. (night and dew.) Dew 
that wéts the ground in ie night (Dryden). 
NIGHTDOG. s. (might and dog.) A dog 
that hunts in the night (Shakspeare). I 
NV’GHTDRESS. s. (night and dress.) Te 
dress worn at night (Pope). 
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NIG 
NYVGHTED. a. (from night.) Darkened ; 
wlouded ; black (Shakspeare). 
_ NIGHTFA/RING. a. (night and fare.) 
Travelling in the night (Gay). 


NIVGHTFIRE. s. (night and fire.) Ignis - 


fatuos; Will-a-Wisp (Herlert). 

NVGHTFLY. s. (night and fly.) Moth that 
flies in the night (SAakspeare). 

NIGHTFO/UNDERED. a. (from night 
and founder.) Lost or distressed in the night 
(Milton). 

— NVGHTGOWN., s. (night and gown.) A 
loose gown used for an undress (Pope). 

NIVVGHTHAG. s. (night and hag.) Witch 
supposed to wander in the night (Af/ton). 

VIGHT-HOOKS, in angling, hooks con- 
nected in a particular manner for the purpose 
of catching fishes at night, when the angler is 
not present. They should be thus laid: pro- 
‘cure a small cord sixteen yards long, and at 
equal distances tie to it five 6r six hempen 
lines, of the thickness of the trolling-line, 
‘about eighteen inches long apiéce, fastening 
them in such a manner as that you may easily 
remove or replace them. ‘To each of these 
whip a hook, and bait it with a minnow, 
Ieach, or bull-head, his gill-fins cut off; or, 
for want of these, with a small gudgeon, a 
small roach, a piece of seven-eyes of about an 
inch, and the brightest coloured you can get, 
which is the preferable bait for eels, or one of 
the smal] brood of eels, or with beef, or the 
- pith and marrow in an ox or cow’s back-bone. 

is you bait with a fish, put the point of the 
hook in at the tail and out at the mouth, the 
head of the fish resting on the hook’s bent; 
and cover the point of the hook with a small 
‘worm: then at one end of the cord fasten a 
stone or a lead weight of about two pounds, 
and throw it across the river in some still deep, 
orat the tail or side of a deep stream. Fasten 
the other end to some bough or stick, on the 
‘water-bank you stand on; and in the morning 
Ws will seldoin fail to find fishes ensnared. 

se a great fisheneedle to draw the line 
through the bait, and out at its tail, and then 
let it slip down to the hook’s bent, the head 
being dowuwards, tying the tail to the line 
with thread, and the top of the hemp line to 
the cord. 

Eels, chub, large trouts, and pike, are taken 
‘this way; but if you lay for pike, keep the bait 
with a float about a foot from the bottom. For 
other fishes let it totich the bottom. 

NIGHTINGALE, in ornithology. Seée 
MoraciLua. . ; 

NUGHTLY. ad. (from night.) 1. By night 
CShakspeare). 2. Every night (Addison). 

NrGur ty. a. (from night.) Done by night; 
acting by night (Dryden). : 

NVVGHTMAN. s. (might and man.) One 
who carries away ordure in the night. 

NIGHTMARE. Incubus. Oneirodynia 
gravans. Nervous or indisposed ‘persons are 
oppressed during sleep with a heavy pressing 
‘sensation on the chest, by which respiration 
is impeded, or the circulation of blood intet- 
cepted, to stich a degree as to threaten suffoca- 
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tion, Frightful ideas are recollected on wake 


ing, which occupied the dreaming mind. Fre« 
quent attempts are make to cry out, but often 
without effect, and the horrors and agitations 
felt by the patient are inexpressibly frightful. 
The sensations generally originate in a large 


‘quantity of wind, or indigestible matter in the 


stomach of supper-eaters, which pressing the 
stomach against the diaphragm, impede respi- 
ration, or render it short and convulsed.  In- 
flated intestines may likewise produce similar 
effects, or mental perturbations. 

There is another species of nightmare men- 
tioned by authors, which has a more dangerous 
tendency; and this arises from an impeded 
circulation of blood in the lungs, rene 
down, or too great relaxation of the heart an 
its impelling pewers. Epilepsy, apoplexy, or 
sudden death, are sometimes among the conse+ 
quences of this species of disturbed sleep. 
Polypi in the large vessels, aneurisms, water in 
the thorax, pericardium, or lungs, empyema, 
&é. are amongst the most dangerous causes. 
See OnEIRODYNIA. Horses are supposed by 
many naturalists to be subject to the same 
disease. 

NIGHTPIECE. s. (night and piece.) A 
picture so coloured as to be supposed seen b 
candlelight, not by the light of the day (4d- 
dison). 

NIVGHTRAIL. s. (night and peg, Saxon, 
a gown.) A loose cover thrown over the dress 
at night (Addison). . 

NI'GHTRAVEN. s. (night and raven). A 
bird supposed of ill omen, that cries loud in the 


onight (Spenser). 


Ni’GHTROBBER. 5s. (night and robber.) 
One who steals in the dark (Szenser). 

NUVGHTRULE. s. (night and rule.) A tu« 
mult in the night (Shakspeare). 
_NIGHTSHADE, in botany. See Sora- 
NUM.- ; 

NIGHTSHADE (American), 
LACCA. 

NiGHTSHADE (Deadly). See ATROPA. 

. Nigutsiape (Malabar). See BosEiia. 

NicuTsHaDE (Woody). See Dutca- 
MARA. . 

NIVGHTSHINING. a.. (night and shine.) © 
Shewing brightness in the night (Wilkins). . 

NVGHTSHRIEK, s. (night and shriek.) A 
ery in the night (Shakspeare). 
-NI'GHTTRIPPING. a. (night and érip.) 
Going lightly in the night (Shakspeare). 

NVPGHTW ALK. s. (night and walk.) Walk 
in the night (/Valton). 

NI'GHTWALKER. 5. (night and walk.) 
One who roves in the night upon ill designs 
(Ascham). 

NI'GHTWARBLING. a. (night and ware 
ble.) Singing in the night (Milton). 

NV’GHTWARD. a. (night and ward.) Ap- 

roaching toward night (Milton). 

NVGHTWATCH. s. (night and watch.) A 
period of the night as distinguished by change 
of the watch (Psalms). . 

NIGRE/SCENT. a. (nigrescens, Lat.) 
Growing blacks approaching to blackness. 


See PaytToe 


Notet 

NIGRIFICA'TION. s. (niger and facie, 
uat.) The act of making black. | 

NIGRINE, in mineralogy, a species of 
Titanium, which see. i 

NIGRITIA, See NeGroranp. 

NIHULITY. s. (nihilité, Fr.) Nothingness; 
the state of being nothing (Watts), 
_NIHILUM ALBUM, See Zincum ecat- 
CINATUM. 

NILE, a great river of Africa, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bruce, rises in Abyssinia, near 
the village of Geesh, in lon. 36. 55 E, lat. 10. 
59 N. It runs first through the lake Dembea, 
then makes a circuit towards its source, which 
it leaves 25 miles to the E.. and enters into 
Nubia, through which country it makes a cir- 
cuitous course, and forms some considerable 
cataracts. It then flows almost directly S. 
through Egypt, till it arrives at Cairo; anda 
little below that city it divides into two great 
branches, which, with the Mediterranean 
sea, form the island called Delta. The an- 
cients reckoned eleven months of the Nile, of 
which seven were considerable; but now there 
are only two that are navigable at all times ; 
and those are at Rosetto and Damietta. In the 
middle of this river, between Old Cairo and 
Gizeh, is seated the island of Rodda, which is 
almost~as long as Old Cairo, and 500 paces in 
breadth in the middle; and the front of the 
Mekias takes up all the breadth of the southern 
part. Thisis the work of the Saracens, and 
derives its name from its use, for it signifies 
measure, In reality they observe there every 
day, by means of a graduated column, the in- 
crease or decrease of the waters of the Nile. 
This river overflows regularly every year, from 
the 15th of June to the 17th of September, 
when it begins to decrease. The fertility of 
Egypt depends upon the overflowing of the 
Nile; and they reckon it will be a bad year 
when it is less than 14 cubits, or above 183 
but 16 cubits is the proper height. During 
the inundation, the little towns, standing upon 
eminences, look like so many islands, and 
they go from one to the other by boats. In 
Cairo there is a canal called Khalis, which is 
opened when the water is high enough ; 
thence it is conveyed into reservoirs and cis- 
terns, and is afterwards distributed into the 
fields and gardens, as occasion requires. This 
inundation of the Nile is caused by the periodi- 
eal rains which fall every year between the 
tropics, and more particularly in Abyssinia, 
which is full of high mountains. 

NIL GHAU, in masticlogy. See Anre- 
LOPE, | 

fo NILL. v. a. (from ne will.) Not to will ; 
to refuse ; to reject (Ben Jonson). 

Nitu.s. The shining sparks of brass in try- 


ing and melting the ore. | 
NILOMETER, cr NiLoscopg, an instru- 


ment used among the ancients to measure the 
height of the water of the river Nile in its over- 


flowings. ‘The word comes from Nuno, Nile , 


{and that from ya wus, mew mud, or, as 
some others will have it, yew, I flow, and 
taus, Maud,) and jxerpov, measure, 


The Greeks 
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more ordinarily call it Nanroexomiy The 
nilometer is said, by several Arabian writers, 
to have been first set up, for this purpose, by 
Joseph, during his regency in Egypt: the 
measure of it was 16 cubits, this being the 
height of the increase of the Nile, which was 
necessary to the fruitfulness of Keypt. From the 
measureofthiscolumn, Dr.Cumberland deduces 
an argument, in order to prove that the Jewish 
and Egyptian cubit were of the same length. 
The only rational and consistent account 
which we have of the nilometer is given by the 
celebrated traveller Mr. Bruce. ‘* On the 
point of the island Rhode, between Geeza and 
Cairo, near the middle of the river, is a round 
tower inclosing a neat well or cistern lined 
with marble. The bottom of this well is om 
the same level with the bottom of the Nile, 
which has free access to it through a large 
opening like an embrasure. In the middle of 
the well rises a thin column of eight faces of 
blue and white marble ; of which the foot is 
on the same plane with the bottom. of the 


river. This pillar is divided into 20 pecks, of. 


22 inches each. Of these pecks the two lower- 
most are left, without any division, to stand 
for the quantity of sludge which the water de- 
posits there. — ‘I'wo pecks are then divided, on 
the right-hand, into 24 digits each ; then on the 
left, four pecks are divided into 24 digits; then 
on the right, four; and on the left another 


four: again, four on the right, which come ’ 


pletes the number of 18 pecks from the first 
division marked on.the pillar, each peck being 
22 inches. ‘Thus the whole marked and un- 
marked amounts to something more than 36 
feet English. 

On the night of St. John, when, by the 


falling of the dew, they perceive the rain-water 


from Ethiopia mixed with the Nile at Cairo, 
they begin to announce the elevation of the ri- 
ver, having then five pecks of water marked on 
the nilometer, and two unmarked for the 
sludge, of which they take no notice. Their 
first proclamation, supposing the Nile to have 
risen 12 digits, is 12 from 6, or it wants 12 
digits to be six pecks. When it has risen three 
more, itis nine from six ; and so on, till the 
whole 18 be filled, when all the land of Egypt 


is fit for eultivation. Severa! canals are then 


opened, which convey the water into the de- - 


sart, and hinder any further stagnation on the 


fields. 


inundation suffered to go on, it would not dram 
soon enough to fit the land for tillage: and to 


guard against this mischief is the principal use 
of the nilometer; though the Turkish govern- 


ment makes it an engine of taxation. 
Lo NIM. a. a. (nemen, Dutch, to take.) 
Totake. In cant, to steal (Hudibras). 
NIMBLE. a. (from nim; or numan, 
Saxon, tractable.) Quick ; active; ready ; 
speedy; lively ; expeditious (Spenser). 
NI’MBLENESS. s. (from nimble.) Quick- 
ness; activity; speed; agility (Hooker)... 
NUMBLEWITTED. a. (nimble and wity 
Quick ; eager to speak (Bucew). : 


There is indeed a great deal of more - 
water to come from Ethiopia ; but were the . 


NIN 


NYVMBLY. ad. (from nimble.) Quickly ; 
speedily 5 actively (Boyle), 

NIMBLESS.-s. Nimbleness (Spenser). 

NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle observed 
on certain medals, or round the heads of some 
emperors ; answering to the circles of light 
drawn round the images of saints. 

NIMEGUEN, a large, handsome, and 
strong town of the Netherlands, and capital of 
Dutch Guelderland, with a citadel, an ancient 
palace, and several forts. It is noted for the peace 


‘eoncluded there in 1679: It has a magnificent 


town-house, and the inhabitants are greatly 
given to trade. It is seated on the Vahal or 
‘Wahal, between the Rhine and the Maese. 
It is the utmost eastern boundary of the Ne- 
therlands. It contains two Dutch churches, 
a French Calvinist, and a Lutheran church, five 
Popish, and several hospitals. It was once a 
Hans-town and an imperial city. It has a 
eanal to Arnheim, and considerable trade to 
some parts of Germany: it trades also in fine 
beer-brewing, fattening of cattle, and export- 
ing of its butter, which is extremely good, into 
all the other provinces. It is in lon. 5. 50 
Ey Late3t. 55° N. 

NVMIETY. s. (nimietas, school Latin.) 
The state of being too much. 

NI'’MMER. s. (from nim.) A thief; a pil- 
ferer. 

NIMPO, a city and sea-port town of China, 
in the province of Chekiang. It is seated on 
the eastern sea of China, over-against Japan. 
It is a city of the first rank, and stands at the 
confluence of two small rivers, which, after 
their union, forma channel that reaches to the 
sea, and is deep enough to bear vessels of 200 
tons burden. ‘The walls of Nimpo are 5000 
paces in circumference, and are built with free- 
stone. There are five gates, besides two water- 
gates for the passage of barks into the city} a 
tower several stories high, built of bricks; 
and a long. bridge of boats fastened together 
with iron chains, over a very broad canal. This 
city is commanded by a citadel built on a very 
high rock, by the foot of which all vessels 
must necessarily pass. The Chinese merchants 
of Siam and Batavia go to this place yearly to 
buy silks, which are the finest im the empire. 
They have also a great trade with Japan, it be- 
ing but two days sail from hence: thither they 
carry silks, stufls, sugar, drugs, and wine; and 
bring back copper, gold, and silver. Lon, 122. 
OE. Lat. 30.0.N..; 

NIMROD, in scripture history, the sixth 
son of Cush, and “ a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” Hesoon became very powerful in the 
earth. The foundation of his empire was at 
Babylon, which he built in the same place, or 
very near that, where the tower of Babel 
stood. After having subdued all the veigh- 


‘bouring country, he advanced, according to 
Bochart, into Assyria, and built Nineveh, Re- 


hoboth, Calah, and Resen. © | 
NUYNCOMPOOP. s. (A corruption of the 

Lat. non compos.) A fool; atrifler (Addason). 
NINE, s. (nigon, Saxon.) One more than 

eight. . 


t 


_Jeroboam II. king 
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Nine, the last of the radical numbers or 
characters ; from the combination of which 
any definite number, however large, may be 
produced. ‘* It is observed by arithmeticians . 
(says Hume), that the products of 9 compose 
always either 9 or some lesser products of g, if 
you add together all the characters of which 
any of the former products is composed: thus 
of 18, 27, 36, which are products of 9, you 
make 9, by adding 1 to 8, 2 to 7, 3 to 6. 
Thus 369 is a product also of 9; and if you 
add 3, 6, and g, you make 18, a lésser pro« 
duct of 9.” See Hume’s Dialogues on Nat. 
Relig. p. 167, 168, &c. 2d edit. 

NINEFOLD. a. (nine and fold.) Nine 
times. : 

NI’NEPINS. s. (nine and pin.) A play 
where nine pieces of wood are set up on the 
ground to be thrown down by a bowl 
(Peacham). 

’ NYNESCORE. a. (nine and score.) Nine 
times twenty (Addison). : 

NUNETEEN, a. (mizonzyoe, Sax.) Nine 
and ten; one less than twenty. © 

NUNETEENTH. a. (nigonteo8:, Saxon.) 
The ordinal of nineteen; the ninth after the 
tenth., 

NINETIETH. a. (hunonigonteos%a, 
Sax.) The tenth nine times told, 

NINETY. a. (hunemgontig, Saxon.) Nine 
limes ten. 

NINEVEH (anc. geog.), the capital city of 
Assyria, founded by Ashur the son of Shem 
(Gen. x. 11.); or, as others read the text, by 
Nimrod the son of Cush. However this be, 
yet it must be owned, that Nineveh was one 
of the most ancient, the most famous, the 
most potent, and largest cities of the world. 
It is very difficult exactly to assign the time of 
its foundation ; but it cannot be long after the 
building of Babel. It was situated upon the 
banks of the Tigris; and in the time of the 
prophet. Jonas, who was sent thither under 
of Israel, and, as Calmet 
thinks, under the reign of Pul, father of Sar- 
danapalus, king of Assyria, Nineveh was a 
very great city, its circull being three days 
journey (Jonah iti.’ 3.) Diodorus Siculus, 
who has given us the dimensions of it, says wt 
was 480 stadia in circumference, or 47 miles 5” 
and that it was surrounded with lofty wails 
and towers; the former being 200 feet in 
height, and so very broad that three chariots 
might drive on them abreast ; and the latter 
200 feet in height, and 1500 in number; and 
Strabo allows it to have been much greater than 
Babylon. Diodorus Siculus was, however, 
certainly mistaken, or rather his transcribers,. 
as the authors of the Universal History think, 
in placing Nineveh on the Euporates, since all 
historians as well as geographers who speak of 
that city, tells us in express terms that it stood 
on the Tigris. Atthe time of Jonah’s mis- 
sion thither, it was so populous, that 1t was 
reckoned to contain more than six score thou- 
sand persons, who could not distinguish their 
right hand from their left (Jon. iv. Il.)y 
which is generally explained of young childrea 


ba 
NIO 
that had not yet attained to the use of reason ; 
so that upon this principle it is computed that 
the inhabitants of Nineveh were then above 
600,000 persons, 

Nineveh was taken by Arbaces and Belesis, 
in the year of the world 3257, under the reign 
of Sardanapalus, in the time of Ahaz king of 
Judah, and about the time of the foundation 
of Rome. It was taken a second time by As- 
tyages in 3378, afier which it never recovered 
its former splendour. 

NUNNY. 5. (ninno, a child, Spanish.) A 
fool; a simpleton (Swift). 

NUNNYHAMMER. s. 
simpleton ( drluthnot). 

NINSI RADIX. Ninzin.. Nindsin. This 
root was long supposed to be the same as gin- 
seng. It now appears, however, to be the 
produce of a different plant, the sium ninsi, 
foliis serratis, pinnatis; rameis ternatis of Lin- 

“Béus, possessing similar though weaker pro- 
perties than ginseng. 


ome 


NINZIN. See Ninst rapix. 

NINTH. a. (nezosa, Saxon.) The first 
after the eighth ; the ordinal of nine. 

NINnT#, in music, an interval containing 
an octave and a tone, Also the name given 
to the chord consisting of the common chord 
with the eighth advanced one note. 

NINUS, a son of Belus, who founded the 
Assyrian monarchy, B. C. 2059. He was 
very warlike, and extended his conquests from 
Eeypt to the extremities of India and Bac- 
triana. He became enamoured of Semiramis, 
the wife of one of his officers, and he married 
her after the death of her husband, Ninus 
reigned 52 years, and left his kingdom to the 
care of his wife Semiramis, by whom he had 
ason. The history of Ninus is very obscure, 

NINYAS, a son of Ninus and’ Semiramis 
, king of Assyria, succeeded his mother who had 
voluntarily abdicated the crown. The reign 
of Ninyas is remarkable for its luxury and ex- 
travagance. His successors imitated the exam- 
ple of his voluptuousness, and therefore their 
name is little known till the age of Sardana- 

alus. 

NIO, an island of the Archipelago, between 
Naxi to the north, Armago to the east, Sante- 
rino to the south, and Sikino to the west, and 
‘is about 35 miles in circumference, It is re- 
markable for nothing but Homer's tomb, 


(from ninny.) A 


which they pretend is in this island; for they. 


affirm ihat he died here in his passage from 
Samos to Athens. The island is well culti- 
vated, and not so steep as the other islands, and 
the wheat which it produces is excellent ; but 
oil and wood are scarce. It is subject to the 
Lurks, Lon. 25. 53 E. Lat. 36. 35 N, 
NIOBE, in fabulous history, a daughter of 
Tantalus, king of Lydia, by Euryanassa or 
Dione. She married Amphion the son of 
Jasus, by whom she had, according to dif- 
ferent writers and mythologists, a different 
number of children. “'The most received opi- 
nion is, that she had seven sons and seven 
daughters. This number increased her pride, 
and she had the imprudence not only to prefer 


Ni ty? 


herself to Latona who had only two children, 
but even to ridicule the worship paid to her, 
observing that she had a better claim to sacri- 
fices than the mother of Apollo and Diana. 
This insolence provoked Latona. She entreated 
ner children to punish the arrogant Niobe. Her 
prayers were heard, and immediately all the 
sons of Niobe expired by the darts of Apollo, 
and all the daughters, except Chloris, were 
equally destroyed by Diana ; and Niobe, struck 
at the suddenness of her misfortunes, was 
changed into.a stone. ‘The earcases of Niobe's 
children, according to Homer, were left un- 
buried for nine days, because Jupiter changed 
into stones all such as attempted to inter them, 
On the tenth day they were honoured with a 
funeral by the gods. 

The story of Niobe is beautifully related in the. 
sixth book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
That poet thus describes her transformation 
into stone. 


Widow’d and childless, Jamentable state ! 

A doleful sight, among the dead she sat; 
Harden’d with woes, a statue of despair, 

To ev’ry breath of wind unmov’d her hair: 

Her cheek still redd’ning, but its colour dead,.. 
Faded her eyes, and set within her head. 

No more her pliant tongue its motion keeps, 
But stands congeal’d within her frozen lips. 
Stagnate and dull, within her purple veins, 

lis current stopp'd, the lifeless blood remains. 
Her feet their usual offices refuse, 

Her arms and neck their graceful gestures lose : - 
Action and life from every part atre gone, 

And ev’n her entrails turn to solid stone. 

Yet still she weeps; and whirl’d by stormy winds, 
Borne thro’ the air, her native country finds ; 
There fix’d, she stands upon a bleaky hill; 
There yet her marble checks eternal tears distil. 


Lo NIP. v. a. (nijppen, Dutch.) 1. Te 
pinch off with the nails; to bite with the 
teeth (Bacon). 2. To cut off by any slight 
means (Mortimer). 3. To blast; to destroy 
before full growth (dddison). 4. To pinch as. 
frost (Shakspeare). 5. To vex; to bite (Spen- 
ser). 6, To satirize: to ridicule; to taunt. 


ee) 
sarcastically (Aschanz). 

1. A pinch with 

2, A small cut 


Nip. s. (from the verb.) 
the nails or teeth (Ascham). 

(Shakspeare). §. A blast (Stepney). 4. A 
taunt 3; a sarcasm, 

NIPA, in botany, a genns of the class mo- 
noesia, order gynandria, Male: calyx an ob- 
long spathe ; corol six-petalled ; filaments fili- 
form. Female: calyx a spathe; corolless ; 
styleless ; sticmaless; drupes numerous, clus- 
tered, angular. “An East Indian palm with 
pinnate leaves, male flowers in lateral spikes, 
female in terminal sessile heads. Only one 
species. 

NIPHON, the largest island of Japan, 600 
miles long and 150. broad, containing 55 pro- 
vinces. It was discovered, in 1542, by the 
Portuguese, who were cast ashore by a tem- 


pest. The chief town is Jedo. 
NI’/PPER. s. (from nip.) A Satirist 
(Ascham). 


NIVPPERS. s. (from nip.) Small pineers. 


NIS 

WNiprers, among farriers, four teeth in the 
fore-part of a horse’s mouth, two in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw. They appear be- 
tween the second and third year, See AGE OF 
4 HORSE. 

N:ippers, of a smith or farrier, the pincers 
with which they cut the nails they have driven 
in before they rivet them, and which they use 
dn taking off a shoe. ders 

NUPPINGLY. ad. (from nip.) With bit- 

_ ter sarcasm. 

NIPPLE.’ s. (nypele, Saxon.) 1. The 
teat; the dug (Ray). 2%. The orifice at which 
any animal liquor is separated (Derham), 

Nippie. The smail projecting portion in 
the middie of the breasts of men and women. 
It is much larger in the latter, and has an 
Opening in it from the excretory ducts of the 
lacteal glands. 

NippLe wort. See Lampsana. 

NIREUS, a king of Naxos, son of Charops 
ani Aglaia, celebrated for his beauty. He 
was one of the Grecian chiefs during the Tro- 
jan war. 

NISAN, a month of the Hebrews, answer- 
ing to our March, and which sometimes takes 
from February or April,according to the course 
of the moon. It was the first month of the 
sacred year, at the coming out of Egypt (Exod. 
xli. 2.), and it was the seventh month of the 
civil year. By Moses it is called Abib. The 
name Nisan is only since the time of Ezra, 
and the return from the captivity of Babylon. 

NISBET (Sir John), lord advocate of Scot- 
Jand, in the reign of Charles II. who distin- 
guished himself by pleading against the stand- 
ing militia in that country. He was one of 
the commissioners appointed to treat with 
those of England, conceraing the union of the 
two kingdoms. 

NISI PRIUS, in law, a judicial writ which 
lies in cases where the jury being impannelled 
and returned before the justices of the bank, 
one of the parties requests to have such a writ 
for the ease of the country, in order that the 
trial may come before the justices in the same 
eounty on their coming thither. The purport 
of a writ of nisi prius is, that the sheriff is 
thereby commanded to bring to Westminster 
the men impannelied, at a.certain. day, before 
the justices, nist prius justiciarit domini regis 
ad assisas capiendas venerint. 

NISIBEN, or Nespin, a very ancient and 
celebrated town of Diarbeck, now greatly de- 
eayed. It is seated in a vast plain, 70 miles 
§.W. of Diarbekar. Lon. 38.26 E. Lat. 36. 
10 N. . 

NISIDA, a small island on the coast of Na- 
ples, very fertile, and would be more so but 
for the great number of rabbits, It has a har- 
bour, called Porto Pavone, five miles W.S.W. 
of Naples.| 

NISMES, a flourishing city of France, in 
the department of Gard, ith a bishop’s see. 
Here are several monuments of antiquity, of 
which the amphitheatre, built by the Romans, 
is the principal. There are likewise the ruins 
#fa temple of Diana, and a grand tower. The 
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Maison Quarrée, or the square house, isa piece 
of architecture of the Corinthian order, and - 
one of the finest in the world. Nismes was 
taken by the English in 1417. The inhabi- 
tants: were all Calvinists; but Lewis XIV. 
demolished their church, in 1685, and built a 
castle to keep them in awe. The population 
of Nisines is computed at near 50,000, It is 
seated in a plain, abounding in wine and oil, 
12 miles N.W. of Arles, and 75 N.E. of 
Narbonne. Lon. 4.26 E. Lat. 43.51 N. 
_~NISSA, or Nessava, a town of Turkey 
in Europe, in Servia. It was burnt by the 
imperialists in 1689, and is seated on the Mo- 
rava, 20 miles KE. of Precop, and 120 S.E. of 
Belgrade, Lon, 22.32 E. Lat. 43.32 N. 

NISSOLIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadeiphia, order decandria, Calyx five-toothed; 
legume one-seeded, terminating in a ligulate 
wing. ‘Three species, trees of Carthagena and 
Gutana. 

NISUS, in fabulous history, a son of Hyr- 
tacus, born on mount Ida near Troy. He came 
to Italy with /Eneas, and signalized himself 
by his valour. He was joined in the closest 
friendship with Euryalus, and with him he 
entered in the dead of night the enemy’s camp. 
As they were returning victorious, they were 
perceived by the Rutulians, who attacked 
Nisus, in endeavouring to re- 
scue his friend from the enemy’s darts, pe- 
rished. himself with’ him, and their heads 
were cut off and fixed on a spear, and car- 
ried in triumph to the camp. Their death 
was greatly lamented by all the Trojans. 
—2. A_king of Mecara, son of Mars, or 
more properly of Pandion. He inherited his 
father’s kingdom with his brothers, and re- 
ceived as his portion the country of Megaris. 
But as the fate of Nisus depended totally upon 
a yellow lock, which, as long as it~continued 
on his head, according to the words of an ora 
cle, promised him life and success to his af- 
fairs; his daughter Scylla stole away the fatal 
hair from her father’s head as he was asleep, 
and delivered it to Minos king of Crete, who 
was at war then with the Athenians, and had 
actually besieged Megara. Scylla had, pre- 
viously to this action, which was the cause of 
the surrender of Megara, fallen in love with 
Minos, upon seeing him from the walls of the 
town. Minos disregarded the services of 
Seylla, and she threw herself into the sea, The 
gods changed her into a lark, and Nisus as- 
sumed the nature of the hawk, at the very mo. 
ment that he gave himself death not to fall into 
the enemy’s hands. These two birds have 
continually been at variance with each other, . 
and Scylla, by her apprehensions at the sight 
of her father, seems to suffer the punishment 
which her perfidy deserved. 

NIT. s. (hnizu, Saxon.) The ege of a 
louse, or small animal (Derham). 

NVVTENCY. ss. (nitentia, Latin.) 1, 
Lustre; clear bightness. 2. (from niéor, Lat.) 
Endeavour ; spring to expand itself. 

NITH, a river in Dumfriesshire, which 
rises in the mountains to the N.W., and gives, 
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the name of Nithsdale to that part of the coun- 
ty through which it flows, A little above 
Dumfries it joins the Cairne, and their united 
streams form a fine estuary in Solway Frith. 

NIVTHING. s, (or nidzng.) A coward, 

NIVTID. a. (ntéidus, Latin.) Bright ; shin- 
ing ; lustrous (Boyle). 

NITIDULA, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera, Antennas cla- 
vate, the club solid; shells margined ; head 
prominent; thorax a little flattened, margined. 
Forty-three species, which are thus divided 
into séctions, according to the form of the lip. 

A. Lip cylindrical; by far the largest, and 

comprising thirty-three species. 

B. Lip square; comprising ten species, and 

forming the tribe elophorus of Fabricius. 

These insects are chiefly inhabitants of Ku- 
rope ; a few of them of South America; even 
common to our own country. Those of sec- 
tion B. are for the most part aquatic insects, 
found in stagnant waters, or under duckweed. 
The rest are traced on plants and flowers: one 
only, N. bipustulata, oval, black, with red- 
dotted shells, feeds on carcases, meat, and 
bacon. . 

NITRABIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
cleft; petals five, arched at the top; stamens 
fifteen ; drupe one-seeded. ‘I'wo species ; one 
a Tunis plant, with leaves three-toothed at top ; 
the other a spinescent shrub of Siberia, with 
leaves very entire and obtuse. 

NITRAS. See Nitrat. 

Nitras Ammonsace. Alkali volatile 
nitratum. Sal ammoniacus nitrosus. Am- 
monia nitrata. Its virtues are irritating, diure- 
tic, and deobstruent; externally it is resolvent 
and sialagogue. 

NiITRAS ARGENTI FUSUS. 
TUM NITRATUM. é 

Nirras wypDRARGYRI. Hydrargyrum 
nitrosum. Of this substance there are two 
preparations, the crystallized and the acid nitrat 
of quicksilver. Its caustic quality points out 
its irritating, emetic, diuretic, and alterative 
virtues. It is used in syphilis and phagedenic 
ulcers. The unguentum citrinum is prepared 
from it.” | 

Nirras pota’ssm. See NITRAT. 

Nirras pota’ss# Fusus. Sal prunella. 
Nitrum tabulatum. This salt, besides the ni- 
tric acid and potash, contains a little sulphuric 
acid. 

Nirras sopx. Atbkali minerale nitratum. 
Nitrum cubicum. Its virtues are similar to 
those of nitrate of potash, for which it may be 
safely substituted. 

NITRATS, or Nitrates. In chemistry, 
salts formed by an union of nitric acid with alka- 


lies, earths, or metallic oxyds: the chief of which 
are.as follows : 
1. Nitrat of potash, or potass. Nitre. Saltpetre. 
2. Nitrat of soda. 4 
3. Nitrat of ammonia. 
4. Nitrat of magnesia. 
5. Nitrat of lime. 
6. Nitrat of baryte. 
7, Nitrat of strontian. 


See ARGEN- 
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8. Nitrat of atamonia and magnesia- 
G. Nitrat of alumina. 
10. Nitrat of ythia. 
11. Nitrat of glucina. 
12. Nitrat of zirconia, = 

These are all distinguished from other salts by 
the following properties: 

1. Soluble in water, and capable of crystallizing 
by cooling. 2. When heated to redness, along 
with combustible bodies, a violent combustion and 
detonation are produced. 3. Sulphuric acid dis- 
engages from them fumes, which have the odour 
of nitric acid. 4. When heated along with muria- 
tic acid, oxymuriatic acid is exhaled. 5. Decom- 
posed by heat, and yield at first oxygen gas. The 
nitrats at present kriown are twelve in number. 
Few of them combine with an excess of acid or of 
base, so that there are hardly any supernitrats, or 
subnitrats. 

1. Nitrat of potask. WNitre. Saltpetre.—This is 
by far the most important of all the nitrats ; and 
was. known to the world long before any of the rest. 
It is produced naturally in considerable quantities 
in many places, and it is highly probable that the 


ancients were acquainted with it; but scarcely any” 


thing certain can be collected from their writings, 
If Pliny mentions it at all} he confounds it with 
soda, which was known by the names of nitron and 
nitrum. It is certain, however, that it has been 
known in the East from time immemorial.. Roger 
Bacon mentions this salt in the 13th century under 
the name of nitre. ' 


No phznomenon has excited the attention of 


chemical philosophers more than the continual re~ 
production of nitre in certain places after it had 
been extracted from them. Prodigious quantities 
of this salt are necessary for the purposes of war; 


and as nature has not laid up great magazines of it, . 


as she has of some other salts, this annual repro- 
duction is the only source. from which it can be 
procured, _ It became therefore of the utmost con- 
sequence, if possible, to discover the means which 
nature employed in forming it, in order to enable 
us to imitate her processes by art, or at least to ace 
celerate and facilitate them at pleasure. Numerous. 
attempts accordingly have been made to explain 
and to imitate these processes. 

Lemery the younger advanced, that all the nitre 
obtained exists previously in animals and vegeta- 
bles; and that it is formed in these substances by 
the processes of vegetation and animalization. But 
it was soon discovered that nitre exists, and is ac- 
tually formed in many places where‘no animal nos. 
vegetable substance had been decomposed; and 
consequently this theory was as untenable as the 
former. So far indeed is it from being true that 
nitre is formed by these processes alone, that the 
quantity of nitre in plants has been found to de- 
pend entirely on the soil in which they grow. 


At last, by the numerous experiments of severak 
French philosophers, . particularly by those of 


Thouvenel, it was discovered that nothing else is 
necessary for the production of nitre than a basis of 
lime, heat, and an open but not too free commu- 
nication with dry atmospheric air. When these 
circumstances combine the acid is first formed, 
and afterwards the alkali makes its appearance, 
How the air furnishes materials for this preduc- 
tion is easily explained, now that the component 
parts of the nitric acid are known to be oxygen 
and azote: but how lime contributes to their 
union it is not so easy tosee. ‘The appearance of 
the potass is equally extraordinary. If any thing 
could -give countenance to the hypothesis. that 
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potass is composed of lime and azote, it would be 
this singular fact. 

Nitre is found abundantly on the surface of the 
earth in Egypt, India, South America, Spain, the 
kingdom of Naples, and many other places. Ni- 
trat of lime, however, is found still more abun- 
dantly than nitrat of potash, or common nitre. Far 
‘the greater part of nitre employed in manufactories 
is produced by a combination of circumstances 
which tend to compose and condense nitric acid. 
This acid appears to be formed in all situations 
where animal matters are completely decomposed 
with access of air, and of proper substances with 
which it can readily combine. Grounds frequent- 
ly trodden by cattle, and impregnated with their 
excrements, or the walls of inhabited placcs where 
putrid animal vapours abound, such as slaughter- 
houses, drains, or the like, afford nitre by long ex- 
posure to the air. Artificial nitre beds are made 
by an attention to the circumstances in which this 
salt is produced by nature. Dry ditches are dug, 
and covered with sheds, open at the sides, to keep 
off the rain: these are filled with animal substances, 
such as dung, or other excrements, with the re- 
mains of vegetables, and old mortar, or other 
loose calcareous earth; this substance being found 
to be the best and most convenient receptacle for 
the acid to combine with. Occasional watering, 
and turning up from time to time, are necessary, 
to accelerate the process, and increase the surfaces 
to which the air may apply 5; but too much mois- 
ture is hurtful. When a certain portion of nitrat 
is formed, the process appears to go On more quick- 
ly: but 4 Certain quantity stops it altogether, and 
after this cessation the materials will go on to fur- 
nish more, if what is formed be extracted by lixi- 
viation, After a succession of many months, more 
or less, according to the management of the opera- 
tion, in which the action of a regular current of 
fresh air is of the greatest importance, nitre is 
found in the mass. If the beds contained much 
vegetable matter, a considerable portion of the ni- 
trous salt will be common saltpetre; but, if other- 

_ ‘wise, the acid will, for the most part, be combined 
with the calcareous earth. 

To extract the saltpetre from the mass of earthy 
matter, a number of large casks are prepated, with 
a cock at the bottom of each, and a quantity of 
straw within, to prevent its being stopped up. Into 
these the matter is put, together with wood-ashes, 
either strewed at top, or added during the filling. 
Boiling water is then poured on, and suffered to 
stand for some time; after which it is drawn off, 


and other water added in the same manner, as long | 


as any saline matter can be thus extracted. The 
weak brine is heated, and passed through other 
tubs, until it becomes of considerable strength. It 
is then carried to the boiler, and contains nitre 
and other salts; the chief of which is common 
culinary salt, and sometimes muriate of magnesia. 

It is the property of nitre to be much more solu- 
ble in hot than cold water; but common salt is 
very nearly as soluble in cold as in hot water. 
Whenever, therefore, the evaporation is carried by 
boiling to a certain point, much of the common 
salt will fall to the bottom, for want of water to 
hold it in solution, though the nitre will remain 
suspended by virtue of the heat. The conumon 
salt thus separated is taken cut with a perforated 
ladle, and a small quantity of the fluid is cooled, 
from time to time, that its concentration may be 
known by the nitre which crystallizes in it. When 
the fluid is sufficiently evaporated it is taken out 
and cooled, and great part of the nitre separates in 
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crystals; while the remaining common salt eon- 
tinues dissolved, because equally soluble in cold 
and in hot water. Subsequent evaporation of the 
residue will separate more nitre in the same man+ 
nels 
This nitre, which is called nitreof the first boil« 
ing, contains some common salt; from which it 
may be purified by solution in a small quantity of 
yater, and subsequent evaporation: for the crys- 
tals thus obtained are much less contaminated with 
common salt than before; because the proportion 
of water is so much larger with respect to the 
small quantity contained by the nitre, that very 
little of it will crystallize. For nice purposes, the 
solution and crystallization of nitre are repeated 
four times. The crystals of nitre are usually of the 
form of six-sided flattened prisms, with diedral 
suramits. Its taste is penetrating ; but the cold 
produced, by placing the salt to dissolve in the 
mouth, is such as to predominate over the real 
taste at first. Seven paris of water dissolve two of 
nitre, at the temperature of sixty degrees: but 
boiling water diss»lves its own weight. One hun- 
dred parts of alcohol, at a heat of one hundred. 
and seventy-six degrees, dissolve only 2.9. 
The specific gravity of nitre, as ascertained by 
Dr. Watson, is 1-9. Its taste is sharp, bitterish, 
and cooling. It is very brittle. It 1s soluble in 
seven timesits weight of water, at the temperature 
of 60°, and in rather less than its own weight of 
boiling water. When exposed toa strong heat it 
melts, and congeals by cooling into an opaque 
mass, which has been called mineral crystal. 
Whenever it melts, it begins to disengage oxygen; 
and, by keeping it in a red heat, about the third 
of its weight of that gas may be obtained: 
towards the end of the process azotic gas is dis- 
engaged. If the heat be continued long enough, 
the salt is completely decomposed, and pure pot- 
ash remains behind. It detonates more violently 
with combustible bodies than any of the other 
nitrates. When mixed with one-third part of its 
weight of charcoal, and thrown into a red-hot 
crucible, or when charcoal is thrown into red-hot 
nitre, detonation takes place, and one of the most 
brilliant combustions that can be exhibited. The 
residuum is carbonate of potash. A still more 
violent detonation takes place, if phosphorus is 
used instead of charcoal. Nitre oxydizes all the 
metals ata red heat. The composition of nitre, 
according to Kirwan, is » 


Acid - - - 4 ey. 

Potash - - = a 51.8 

Water im - id 4.2 
100°0 


Nitre furnishes all the nitric acid in all its states, 
employed either by chemists or artists: it is ob~ 
tained by decomposing it by means of the sul- 
phuric acid. When burnt with tartar, it yieldsa 
pure carbonate of potash. In the assaying of 
various ores it is indispensable, and is equally ne- 


‘cessary in the analysis of many vegetable and 


animal substances. But one of the most important 
compounds, formed by means of nitre, is gun- 
powder, which has completely changed the mo- 
dern art of war. The discoverer of this compound, 
and the person who first thought of applying it 
to the purposes of war, are unknown. It is cer- 
tain, however, that it was used in the fourteenth 
century. From certain archives, quoted by Wieg- 
leb, it appears, that cannons were employed in 
Germany before the year 1372. No traces of it 
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ean be found in any European author, previous 
to the thirteenth century; but it seems to have 
been known to the Chinese long before that 
period. There is reason to believe, that cannons 
were used in the battle of Cressy, which was 
fought in 1346. They seem even to have been 
used three years earlier at the siege of Algesiras ; 
but before this time, they must have been known 
in Germany, as there is a piece of ordnance at 
Amberg, on which is inscribed the year 1303. 
Roger Bacon, who died in 1292, knew the pro- 
perties of gunpowder ; but it does not follow that 
he was acquainted with its application to fire- 
arms, See Gunrowper. When three parts of 
nitre, two parts of potash, and one part of sul- 
phur, all previously well dried, are mixed to- 
gether in a warm mortar, the resulting compound 
is known by the name of fulminating powder, 
If a little of this powder be put into an iron 
spoon, and placed upon burning coals, or held 
above the flame of acandle, it gradually blackens, 
and at last melts. At that instant it explodes 
with a very violent report, and a strong impres- 
sion is made upon the bottom of the spoon, as if 
it had been pressed down very violently. 

Three parts of nitre, one of sulphur, and one 
of fine saw-dust, well mixed, coOnstitude what is 
called the powder of fusion. If a bit of base 
copper be folded up and covered with this pow- 
der in a walnut shell, and the powder be set on 
fire with a lighted paper, it will detonate rapidly, 
and fuse the metal into a globule of BU ake 
without burning the shell. 

If nitrat of potash be heated in a retort, with 
half its weight of solid phosphoric or boracic 
acid, as soon as this acid begins to enter into 
fusion it combines with the potash, and the nitric 
acid is expelled, accompanied with a small por- 
tion of oxygen gas and nitric oxyd. ' 

Silex, alumine, and barytes, decompose this 
salt in-a high temperature by uniting with its 
base, as was observed when speaking of aqua 
fortis, The alumine will effect this even after 
it has been made into pottery. 

The uses of nitre are various. Beside those 
already indicated, it enters into the composition 
of fluxes, and is extensively employed in metal- 
lurgy; it serves to promote the combustion of 
sulphur in fabricating its acid ; it is used in the 
art of dying; it is added to common salt for pre- 
serving meat, to which it gives a red hue; it is an 
ingredient in some frigorific mixtures ; and it is 
prescribed in medicine, as cooling, febrifuge, and 
diuretic, and some have recommended it mixed 
with vinegar as a very powerful remedy for the 
sea scurvy. 

2. Nitrat of soda, formerly called cubic or qua- 
drangular nitre, approaches in its properties the 
nitrate of potash; but differs from it in being 
somewhat more soluble in cold water, though 
less in hot, which takes up little more than its 
~ own weight ; in being inclined to attract moisture 
from the atmosphere; and in crystallizing. in 
rhombs, or rhomboidal prisms. It may be pre- 
pared by saturating soda with the nitric acid, by 
precipitating nitric solutions of the metals, or of 
the earths, except barytes, by soda: by lixiviating 
and crystallizing the residuum of common salt 
distilled with three-fourths its weight of mitric’ 
acid ; or by saturating the mother waters of nitre 
wvith soda instead of potash. 
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This: salt has been eonsidered as useless ; but 
professor Proust says, that five parts of it, with 
one of charcoal and one of sulphur, will burn 
three times as long as common powder, so as 
to form an ceconomical composition for fire- 
works. . : 

3. Nitrat of strontian may be obtained in the 
same manner as that of barytes, with which it 
agrees in the shape of its crystals, and most of its 
properties. It is much mere soluble, however, 
requiring but four or five parts of water accord- 
ing to Vauguelin, and only an equal weight ac- 
cording to Mr. Henry. Boiling water dissolves 
nearly twice as much as cold. Applied to the 
wick of acandle, or added to burning alcohol, 
it gives a deep red colour to the flame. On this 
account it might be useful, perhaps, in the art of 
pyrotechny. ; ; 

4. Nitrat of lime, the calcareous nitre of older 


writers, abounds in the mortar of old buildings, 


particularly those that have been much exposed 
to animal effluvia, or processes in which azote is 
set free. Hence it abounds in nitre beds, as 
was observed when treating of the nitrat of pot- 
ash. It may also be prepared artificially by pour- 
ing dilute nitric acid on carbonate of lime. If 
the solution be boiled down to a syrupy con- 
sistence, and exposed in 2 cool place, it crystal- 
lizes in long prisms, resembling bundles of need/es 
diverging from a centre. These are soluble, 
according to Henry,in an equal weight of boiling 
water, and twice their weight of cold; soon de- 
liquesce on exposure to the air ; and are decom- 
posed ata red heat. Fourcroy says, that cold 
waier dissolves four times its weight, and that its 
own water of crystallization is sufficient to dis- 
solve it at a boiling heat. It is likewise solu- 


ble in less than its weight of alcohol. By eva-' 


porating the aqueous solution to drynéss, cone 
tinuing the heat till the nitrate fuses, keeping’ 
it in this state five or ten minutes, and the 
pouring it into an iron pot previously heated, we 
obtain Baldwin’s phosphorus. This, which is, 
perhaps, more properly nitrite of lime, being 
broken to pieces, and kept in a phial closely 
stopped, will emit a beautiful white light in 
the dark, after having been exposed some time to 
the rays of the sun. At present no use is made of 
this salt, except for drying some of the gasses by 
attracting their moisture; but it might be em- 
ployed instead of the nitrat of potash for manu~ 
facturing aqua fortis. 

5. The nitrat of ammonia possesses the property 
of exploding, and being totally decomposed, at 
the temperature of 609° ; whence it acquired the 
name of nitrum flammans. The readiest mode of 
preparing, is by adding carbonat of ammonia to 
dilute nitric acid till saturation takes place. If 
this solution be evaporated in a heat between 
70° and 100°, and the evaporation not carried too 
far, it crystallizes in hexaedral prisms terminating 
in very acute pyramids; if the heat rise to 212°, 
it will afford, on cooling, long fibrous silky crys- 
tals: if the evaporation be carried so far as for the 
salt to concrete immediately on a glass rod by 
cooling, it will forma compact mass. According 
to Mr. Davy, these differ but little from each 
other, except in the water they contain, their 
component parts being as follows: 
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18.4 12.1 . 
ammonia 193% water 8.2 


19,8 5.8 
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All these are completely deliquescent, but they 
differ a little in solubility. Alcohol at 176° dis- 
solves nearly 90.9 of its own weight. | 

The chief use of this salt is for affording nitrous 
oxyde on being decomposed by heat. See Ni- 
TROUS OXYDE, under the article Gass. 

6.Nitrat of magnesia, magnesian nitre, crystallizes 
in four-s ded rhomboidal prisms, with oblique or 
truncated summits, and sometimes in bundles of 
small needles. Its taste is bitter, and very similar 
to that of nitrate of lime, but less pangent. It is 
fusible, and decomposable by heat, giving out 
first a little oxygen gass, then nitrous oxyd, and 
lastly nitric acid. It deliquesces slowly. It is so- 
Juble in an equal weight of cold water, and in but 

little more hot, so that it is scarcely crystalliz- 
able but by spontaneous evaporation. 

The two preceding species are capable of com- 
bining into a triple salt, and ammoniaco-mag- 
nesian nitrate, either by uniting the two in solu- 
tion, or by a partial decomposition of either by 
means of the base of the other. This is slightly 
inflammable when suddenly heated: and by a 
lower heat is decomposed, giving ont oxygen, 
azote, more water than it contained, nitrous 
oxyd, and nitric acid. The residuum is pure mag- 
nesia, It is disposed to attract moisture from the 
air, but is much less deliquescent than either of 
the salts that compose it; and requires eleven 
parts of water at 60° to dissolve it. Boiling water 
takes up more, so that it will crystallize by cool- 
ing. It consists of 78 parts of nitrat of magnesia 
and 22 of nitrate of ammonia. 

From the activity of the nitric acid as a solvent 
of earths in analyzation, ‘the nitrat of glucine is 
better known than any other of the salts of this 
new earth. Its form is either pulverulent, ora 
tenacious or ductile mass. Its taste is at first sac- 
charine, and afterward astringent. It grows soft 
by exposure to heat, soon melis, its acid is decom- 
posed into oxygen and azote, and its base alone is 
left behind. it is very soluble and very deliques- 
cent. 

1, Nitral, or rather supernitrat, of alumine, cry- 
stallizes, though with difficulty, in thin, soft,. pli- 
ab‘e flakes. It is of an austere and acid taste, and 
reddens blue vegetable colours. It may be formed 
by dissolving in diluted nitric acid, with the as- 
sistance of heat, fresh precipitated alumine, well 
washed but not dried. li is deliquescent, and so- 
luble in a very small portion of water. Alcohol 
disolves its own weight. It is easily decomposed 
by heat. | 

8. Nitrat of baryte, is usually prepared by dis- 
solying native carbonat of baryte in nitric acid, 
or by decomposing sulphuret of baryte by means 
of nitric acid, and evaporating the filtered solution 
till the nitvat crytallizes. Its taste is hot, acrid, and 
ausiere: soluble in 12 parts ef water at a tempe- 
rature of 60°, and in about three or four parts of 
boiling water. As the solution coals, the salt may 
be obtained in crystals. 

9. Nitrat of ammonia and magnesia, is prepared by 
mixing together the solutions of ni:rat of -am- 
monia and nitrat of magnesia, or by decomposing 
either of these salts in part by the base of the 
other. When the two salts are mixed together the 
present. compound gradually precipitates in cry- 
stals; which are in the form of fine prisms, have a 
bitter ammoniacal taste, and are soiuble at 602 in 
about 11 partgof water. When exposed to the 
air they gradually attract moisture, but much, 
more slowly than either of their component 
parts, 
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10. Nitrat of glucine, is prepared by saturating 
nitric acid with glucina. When the solution is 
evaporated by means of a low heat, the salt gra- 
dually assumes the form of a powder, but cannot 
be obtained in the state of crystals. Its taste is 
sweet and astringent: it is exceedingly soluble in 
water, so that it is extremely difficult to obtain it 
in a dry state. Evaporated it becomes extremely 
thick and glutinous, like honey. 

11, Nitrat of zircon was. first discovered by 
Klaproth, and has since been examined by Guy- 
ton-Morveau and Vauquelin. Its crystals are 
small, capillary, silky needles. Its taste is astrin- 
gent. It is easily decomposed by fire, very solub'e 
in water, and deliquescent. it may be prepared 
by dissolving zircon in strong nitric acid ; but 
like the preceding species, the acid is always in 
excess. 

12. Nitrat of ytiria may be prepared in a simi- 
lar manner. Its taste is sweetish, and astringent. 
It is scarcely to be obtained in crystals, and if it 
be evaporated by too strong a heat, the salt 
becomes soft like honey, and on cooling concretes 
into a stony mass. xposcd to the air it deli- 
quesces. See the article Nirric ACID at its 
close. 

NITRE.  (nitrum, virgov). Nitras potasse 
impuras. Salt-petre. A pertect neutral salt formed 
by the union of the nitrous acid with the fixed ve- 
getable alkali. Its taste is cooling, audit does not 
alter the colounof the syrup of violets, Nitre exists 
in large quantities in the eaith, and is continually 
formed in inhabited places; it is found im great 
quantities upon walls which are sheltered from the 
rain. It is of great use in the arts; it is the pirin- 
cipal ingredient in gunpowder; and burned with 
different proportions of tartar, forms the substances 
called fluxes. It is of considerable importance in 
medicine, as a febrifuge, diuretic, and antiphlo- 
gistic remedy. 

Real nitre is occasionally found near privies and 
other places where a putrefaction of animal mat- 
ter has taken place: whence there is great reason 
to believe that potash or vegetable alkaliis formed 
in putrefaction, as well as soda: and on this ac- 
count putrid animal substances are sometimes ex- 
posed to the formation of salt-petre: for this pur- 
pose putrid blood is generally preferred.. See 
NirraT OF POTASH. 

NITRIA, a famous desert: of Egypt, 37 
miles in length, on tie coast of the Mediter. 
ranean Sea. It had formerly a great number 
of monasteries, which are now reduced to 
four; and it takes its name froma salt lake, 
out of which is procured the natrum of the 
ancients. 

NITRIC ACID. An acid procured by a 
combination of the two constituent elements of the 
atmospheric air, oxygen and nitrogen in a peculiar 
proportion to each other. {n this manner it may 
be obtained in sufficient quantity to afford satis- 
factory evidence ef i's chemical nature, but for the 
purposes of the laboratory, and manufacture, it is 
always procured in a different, and more ready 
manner from nitre, or nitrat of potash, as it is 
called in the new nomenclature, by the addition 
of some substance that bas a stronger affiaity with 
potash than the nitric acid has, assisted by dis- 
tillation. } 

According to Dr. Davy’s calculations this acid 
consists of 70.5 of oxzen and 29.5 of azote or 
nitrogen; and if these gases be mixed in this pro= 
portion in a glass tube, about a line in diameters 
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ever mércury, and a series of electric shocks be 
passed through them for some hours, they will 
form nitric cid; or, if a solution of potash be 
present with them, nitrat of ‘potash will be 
obtained. The constitution of this may be fur- 
ther proved, analytically, by driving it through 
a red-hot porcelain tube, as thus it will be de- 
composed into oxygen and nitrogen gases, But 
for all practical purposes, the nitric acid, as we 
have just observed, is best obtained from nitrat of 
potash, from which it is expelled by sulphurie 
acid. 

Four parts of pure nitrat of potash, coarsely 
powdered, are to be put into a glass retort, and 
three parts of concentrated sulphuric acid cauti- 
ously added, taking care to avoid the fumes that 
arise, which is best done by standing in a current 
of air to coavey them up the chimney. Join to the 
retort a tubulated receiver of large capacity, with 
an adopter interposed, and lute the junctures.with 
a mixture of pipe-clay, sifted sand, and cut tow. 
in the tubulure fix with fat lutea glass tube ter- 
minating in another large receiver, in which is a 
smal! quantity of water; and if you wish to col- 
lect the gaseous products, let a bent glass tube 
from the receiver communicate with a pneumatic 
trough. Apply heat to the receiver by means of 
asand bath. The first product that passes into the 
receiver is generally red and fuming; but the ap- 
pearances gradually diminish, till the acid comes 
over pale, and even colourless, if the materials used 
were Clean. After this it again becomes more and 
more red and fuming, till the end of the operation; 
and the whole mingled together will be of a yellow 
or Orange colour. ; 

In the large way, and for the purposes of the 
arts, extremely thick cast iron or earthen retorts 
are usually employed, to which an earthen head is 
adapted, and connected with a range of proper 
condensers. The strength ofthe acid too is varied, 
by putting more or less water in the receivers. 
The nitric acid thus made generally contains sul- 
phuric acid, and also muriatic from the impurity 
of the nitrat,employed. If the former, a solution 
of nitrat of barytes will occasion a white preci- 
pitate: if the latter, nitrat of silver will render it 


milky. The sulphuric acid may be separated ‘by 


a second distillation from very pure nitre, equal 
in weight to an eighth of that originally employed ; 
“or by precipitating with nitrat of barytes, decant- 
ing the clear liquid, and distilling it. The mu- 
riatic acid may be separated by proceeding in the 
same way with nitrat of silver, or with litharge, 
decanting the clear liquor, and redistilling it, 
leaving an eighth or tenth ‘part in the retort. The 


acid for the last process should be condensed as | 


much as possible, and the redistillation conducted 
very slowly; and if it be stopped when half is come 
over, beautiful crystals of muriate of lead will be 
obtained on cooling the remainder, if litharge be 
used, as M. Stenacher informs us; who also adds, 
that the vessels should be made to fit tight by 
grinding, as any lute is liable to contaminate the 
product, ; ‘ 

_As this acid still holds in solution more or less 
nitrous gass, it is not, in fact, nitric acid, but a 
kind of nitrous: it is therefore necessary to put 
it into a retort, to which a receiver is added, the 
two vessels not being luted, but merely joined by 
paper; and to apply a very gentle heat for séve- 
ral hours, changing the receiver as soon as it is 
filled with red vapours. The nitrous gass will thus 
be expelled, and the nitric acid will remain in the 


retort, as limpid and colourless as water. It shontd 
be kept in.a bottle secluded from the light, other- 
wise it will lose. part of its oxygen. 

When newly prepared in this manneritis a liquid 
as transparent and colourless as water; but the 
affinity between its component parts 1s so weak, 
that the action of light is sufficient to drive off a 
part of its oxygen in the form of gass; and thus, 
by converting it partly into nitrous gass, to make 
it assume a yellow colour. Its taste is exceeding- 
ly acid and peculiar. It is very corrosive, and 
tinges the'skin of a yellow colour, which does not 
disappear till the epidermis comes off. It is con- 
stantly emitting white fumes which have an acrid 
disagreeable odour. , 

It has a strong affinity for water, and has never 
yet been obtained except mixed with that liquid, 
When concentrated it attracts moisture from the at- 
mosphere, but not so powerfully as sulphuric acid, 
It aiso produces heat when mixed with water, 
owing evidently to the concentration of the water, 

The specific gravity of the strongest nitric acid 
that can be procured is 1.5835; but at the tem- 
perature of 60°, Mr. Kirwan could not procure it 
stronger than 1,5543. 

As this liquid acid is a compound of two ingredi~ 
ents, namely, pure nitric acid and water, it becomes 
an object of the greatest consequence to ascertain 
the proportion of each of these parts. This problem 
has lately occupied the attention of Mr. Kirwan, 
who has endeavoured to solve it in the following 
manner :, ; . 

He dried a quantity of crystaHized carbonat of 
soda in a red.heat, and dissolved it in water, in 
such a proportion, that 367 grains of the solution 
contained 50.05 ofalkali. He saturated 367 grains 
of this solution with 147 grains of nitric acid, the 
specific gravity of which was 1.2754; and which 
he ascertained to contain 45.7 per cent. of acid, 
of the specific gravity 1.5543, chosen by him as a 
standard, The carbonic acid driven off amounted 
to 14 grains. On adding 939 grains of water the 
specific gravity of the solution, at the tempera- 
ture of 58.5°, was 1.0401. By comparing this 
with a solution of nitrat of soda, of the same den- 
sity, he found thatthe salt contained in itamounted 


to of the whole. 


There was an excess of 
16.901 


acid of about two grains. The weight of the 
whole was 1439 grains: the quantity of salt cone 
cera ed The 
16.901 
quantity of alkali was 50.05 — 14 = 36.05. The 
quantity of standard acid: employed. was 66.7. 
The whole therefore amounted to 10275 grains; 
but as only 85.142 grains entered into the com- 
position of the salt, the remaining 17.608 must 
have been pure water mixed with the nitric acid. 
But if 66.7 of standard acid contain 17.608 of 
water, 10) parts of the same acid must contain 
26.38. One hundred parts of standard nitric acid, 
therefore, are composed of 73.62 parts of pure 


seqently was = 85.142 grains. 


_hitric acid and 26.38 of water. 


Dr. Davy considers as pure acid the perma- 
nently elastic vapour or gass formed by saturating 
nitrous gass with oxygen gass. This gassis ofa pale- 
yellow colour, and a specific gravity 2.44 times 
that ofair, Itis not pure acid, containing un- 
doubtedly a portion of nitrous gass. The foilow- 
ing table exhibits the proportion gf this acid con- 
tained in nitric acid of different densities, accord- 
ing to the experiments of that ingenious chemist: 
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100 parts 
Nitric Acid,| True Acid.| Water. 

of sp. gr. 
1.5040 91.55 8.45 
1.4475 80 39 19.61 
1.4285 Wy ROR ES 28.35 
1.3906 62.96 7 Od 
1.3551 5668. | 43.19 | 
1.3186 5203 47.97 
1.3042 49.04 50.96 
1.2831 46.03 53.97 
1,2090 45.27 54,73 


When nitric acid is exposed to the action of heat 
it boils at the temperature of 248, and evaporates 
completely without alteration; but when made to 
pass through a red-hot porce!ain tube it is decom- 
posed, and converted into oxygen and azotic gass. 
When cooled down to —66 it begins tu congeal ; 
and when agitated it is converted into a mass of 
the consistence of butter. 

Oxygen gass has no action whatever on uitric 
acid; but all the simple combustibles’ decompose 
it, unless we are to except the diamond, When 
poured upon sulpbur or phosphorus at a high tem- 
perature it sets them on fire; but at a moderate 
temperature it converts them slowly into acids, while 
nitrous gass isexhaled, It inflames charcoal len at 
a high temperature 3 and even at the common tem- 
perature, provided the charcoal is perfectly dry 
and minutely divided. Hydrogen gass produces no 


change on itat the temperature of the atmosphere; 


but when pa-sed along with it through a red-hot 
porcelain tube it detonates with great violence; 
water is formed, and azotic gass evolved. 

When this acid is poured upon oils it sets them 
ou fire. This is occasioned by a decomposition both 
of the acid and oil. The oxygen of the acid com- 
bines with the carbon hydrogen of the oils, and at 
the same time lets goa quantity ofcaloric. Hence 
we see that the oxvgen which enters into the com- 
position of the nitric acid still contains a great 
deal of caloric; a fact which is confirmed by a 
great number of other phenomena. The com- 
bustion of oils by this acid was first taken notice 
of by Borrichius and Slare; but it is provable that 
Homberg communicated it to Slare. In order to 
set fire to the fixed oils it must be mixed with 
some sulphuric acids; the reason of which seems 
to be, that these oils contain water, which must 
be previously removed. The sulphuric acid com- 
bines with this water, and allows the nitric acid, 
or rather the oi! and nitric acid together, to act. 
The drying otlsdo not require any sulphuric acid : 
they have been boiled, and consequently deprived 
of all moisture. 

Azote has no action on nitric acid; but muria- 
tic acid decomposes it by combiuing with a por- 
tion of its oxygen nitrous gass and oxymuratie 
gass being evolved. 

It is capable of oxydizing all the metals, except 
sold, platinum, and titanium. 1t appears, from 
the experiments of Scheffer, Bergman, Sage, and 
Tillet, that nitric acid is capable of dissolving (and 
consequently of oyxdizing) a very minute quantity 
even of gold. 

It even sets fire to zinc, bismuth, and tin, if it 
is poured on them in fusion, and to ‘filings of iron 
$f they are perfectly dry. 


Nitric acid combines with alkalies, earths, and 
the oxydes of m: tals, and forms compounds, whieh 
are called nitrats, 


The order of its affinities is as follows: 


Barytes, Magnesia, 
Potass, Ammonia, 
Soda, Glucina, 
Strontian, Alumina, 
Lime, Zirconia. 


, Nitric acid is one of the most important instru- 
ments of analysis which the chemist possesses; nor 


‘is it of inferior consequence when considered in a 


political or commercial view, as it forms one of the 
most essential ingredients of gunpowder. |Its na- 
ture and composition accordingly have long oc 
cupied the attention of philosophers; and from 
their experiments it appears, that nitric acid is 
composed of azote and oxygen; consequently ni- 


_ trous gass is also composed of the same ingredients. 


And as nitrous gass absorbs oxygen, even from com- 
mon air, and forms with it nitric acid, it is evident 
that nitric acid contains more oxygen than nitrous 
gass. But it isexceedingly difficult to ascertain 
the exact proportions of the component parts ofthis 
acid, Lavoisier concluded, from his experiments on 


. the decomposition of nitre by charcoal, that nitric 


acid is composed of one part of azote and four parts 
of oxygen. But Davy has shewn that this decom- 
position is more complicated than had been supe 
posed: and that Lavoisier’s experiments by no 
means warrant the conclusion which he drew from 
them. Cavendish, on the other hand, concluded, 
from his experiments, that the acid which he form- 
ed, by combining together azote and oxygen 
by means of electricity, is composed of one part 
of azote and 2.346 of oxygen. With this result 
the experiments of Dr. Davy correspond very 
nearly, calculating the constituent parts in the 
acid produced by the electric spark passed through 
them in a given proportion at 29.5 of azote and 
70.5 of oxygen, or I part of the former to 2.39 of 
the latter. 

The nitric acid is also employed for etching on 
copper ; as a solvent of tin to form with that metal 
a mordant for some of the finest dyes; in metal- 
lurgy and assaying ; in various chemical processes, 
one account of the facility with which it parts with 
oxygen and dissolves metals; In medicine as a 
tonic, andas a substitute for mercurial preparations 
in syphylis and affections of the liver; as also in 
the form of vapour to destroy contagion. For the 
purposes of the arts it is commonly used in a di- 
luted state, and contaminated with the sulphuric 
and muriatic acids, by the name of aqua fortis. 

Aqua fortis is generally prepared by mixing 
common nitre with an equal weight of sulphat of 
iron, and half its weight of the same sulphat cal- 
cined, and distilling the mixture; or by mixing nitre 
with twice iis weight of dry powdered clay, and 
distilling in a veverberatory furnace. ‘Two kinds 
are found in the shops, one called double aqua 
fortis, which is about half the strength of nitric 
half acid; the other simply aqua fortis,’ which is 
the strength of the double, 

A compound made by mixing two parts of the 
nitric acid with one of muriatic, known formerly 
by the name of aqua regia, and known by that of 
nitro-muriatic acid, has the property. of dissolving 
gold and platina. On mixing the.two acids, heat 
is given out, an effervescence takes place, oxy- 
genated muriatic acid gass is evolved, and the mix- 
ture acquires an erange colour, This is likes 
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wise made by adding gradually to an ounce of 
powdered muriat of ammonia four ounces of 
double aqua fortis, and keeping the mixture in a 
sand heat till the sajt.is dissolved; taking care to 
avoid the fumes, as the vessel must be left open; 
or by distilhng nitric acid with an equa! weight or 
rather more of common salt, N-tric acid com- 
bines with alkalies, earths, and the oxyds of meials, 
and forms salts which are called nitrats. For 
which seé the article Nirrats. 

Yn different states of combination, azote and 
exyen form also two different kinds of oxyds which 
are never found except ina gasseous form, These 
are denominated nitric oxyd gass,and nitrous oxyd 
gass. See the articles Nirric Oxyp and Nitrous 
OxyD. 

If a part of the oxygen contained in nitre or 
nitrat of potash be disengaged by exposure toa 
red heat, while no part of the azote flies off with 
it, the aéid contained in the residual nitre will 
be of a different and a lower kind than that which 
the neutral salt possessed before it had parted 
with any of its oxygen, This acid is denominated 
Nirrovs ACID, which see. 

_ The salts formed by the union of nitrous acid 
with earths, alkalies, or metallic oxyds, are called 
NITRITES, anu will be found noticed under that 
name. 

It is necessary therefore to observe, im order to 
prevent confusion from the numerous compounds 
which issue from the nitrifying combination (if we 
may venture upon a new term, and which the ocea~ 
sion seems to demand) of axote and oxygen, that 
the nitric acid is usually obtained from its com- 
pound nitrat of potash, or common nitre; and 
that it afterwards gives birth to or is closely cun- 
nected with five other distinct substances, deriving 
their names from the sameradicle: nitric oxyd; 
nitrous oxyd; nitrous acid; nitrous vapour; and 
nitrites: which in conjunction with nitric acid, 
and nitrates, make the whole number of nitrified 
compounds seven. For the sake of reference, we 
have given each under its separate name. 

Nirric Oxyp. Nirrovs oxyp,~ 
These substances are both gasseous combinations 
of the azote and oxygen which exist in common 
nitre, or nitrat of potash: and in order to avoid 
the error into which. even chemists themselves 
have occasionally run, of confounding the dif- 
ferent combinations of the two, we shall pro- 
ceed to consider them in one afid the same arti- 
ele, and by comparing them together point out 
their difference in a manner that cannot possibly 
be mistaken. 

Both these oxyds have only been found to exist 
in a state of gass; and for a knowledge of both of 
them we are indebted to Dr. Priestley. 

Nitrous oxyd gass was first traced by him 
about the year 1776, and received the name of de- 
phlogisticated nitrous gass. The associated Dutch 
chemists examined it in 1793, and demonstrated 

‘it to be a compound of azote and oxygen: but for 
a full investigation of its properties we are in- 
debted to Mr. now Dr. Davy, who published an 
excellent dissertation upon it in the year 1800; 
and from him it has derived the name of nitrous 
exyd. It may be procured by the following pro- 
cess. Take any quantity of nitrat of ammonia 
(a salt composed of nitric acid and ammonia), in 
crystals, and expose it in aretort, by means of a 
lamp, to a heat not under 340° nor above 500°. 
It melts rapidly and is decomposed, emitting a 


# 


great quantity of gass, which issues from thé 
mouth of the retort, and may be received in glass 
jars in the usual manner. The gass which thus 
comes over is nitrous oxyd. This process was 
first pointed out by M. Bertholet; but it has 
been mueh simplified by Dr. Davy 

Nitrous oxyd gass thus obtained has all the 
mechanical properties of air; but it is much hea~- 
vier than air. Its specific gravity, aceording to 
Davy, is 1.6008, that of air being 1.000. It is to 
common air nearly as 5 to 3, One hundred cubic 
inches of it at the temperature of 60%, barometer. 
at 30 inches, weigh 49.706 grains. It is capavle 
of supporting combustion even better than com- 
mon air; almost as well as oxygén gass. A candle 
burns in it with a briliiant flame and a crackling 
noise. No combustible, however, burns in it uniess 
it be previously brought to a state of ignition, 

Dr. Priestiey and the Dutch chemists con- 
cluded that it cannot be respired; but they did 
not examine it in a state of purity. Davy has as- 
certained that it may be breathed for several 
minutes without any bad effects. The feelings 
produced by breathing it bear a ‘strong reseme 
blance to intoxication ; buat they are not followed 
by that. languor and debility which are coustant 
attendants upon intoxication. It caunot, however, 
be breathed for ionger than four minutes without 
the loss of voluntary motion altogether, 

It is absorbed preity rapidly by water, and ac- 
quires a sweetish taste: the whole of which is ~ 
afterwards expelled unaltered by boiling the 
water, 

It is not altered by exposure to light, or any 
heat below ignition: but when made to pass 
through a red-hot porcelain tube, or when elec- 
tric sparks are made to traverse this gass, it is 
decomposed, and converted into nitric acid and 
common air. 

There is no action between this gass and air, or 
oxygen gass, Sulphur at the common tempera- 
ture is not altered by it. Phosphorus may be 
melted and sublimed in it without alteration, 
Charcoal, confined in it, may be kindled by 
means of a burning glass; and will continue ta 
burn with great brilhancy till about half the gass 
is consumed, The products are carbonic acid 
gass and azotic gass. 

With hydrogen gass it detonates violently, and 
emits a red flame, when a strong heat is applied, 
or when the electric spark is made to pass through 
the mixture. SA 

Neither azote nor muriatic acid appear to have 
any marked action on this gasseous oxyd. 

On some of the metals it acts with great energy 
at high temperatures. Thus iron wire burns in it | 
with the same brilliancy as in oxygen gass, though 
the combustion lasts but a very short time. ‘The 
iron is converted into a black oxyd; part of the 
nitrous oxyd is decomposed, its azote is evolved, 
and its oxygen combines with the iron. 

It is capable of combining with alkalies, and 
forming salts of a very peculiar nature, for the 
discovery of which we are indebted to Dr. Davy. 
No combinations take piace when the alkalies 
are exposed to nitrous oxyd in the gasseous state, 
But if it come into contact with them at the in- 
stant of its formation, it combines with them very 
readily. These comnpounds have been called azo-~ 
tites by Dr. Thomson, 

From this general history of the properties of 
nitrous oxyd, it is obvious that it is a supporter oF 


a 
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combustion, and therefore that it contains oxygen 

in the same state as it exists in other supporters, 

That its other component part is azote cannot be 

doubted, if we consider ‘that either azote or nitric 

acid is constantly evolved when nitrous oxyd is 

decomposed; and the experiments of Davy leave 

no doubt that these two substances are its only 

constituents: and they appear to be combined in 

the proportion of seven parts by weight of eae 

and twelve of azote; or nearly 

63 azote 
37 oxygen 
100. 

Muceh is still wanting to render the history of this 

singular substance complete. Dr. Davy has laid 

open a very interesting field of investigation, which 
_ Promises to throw much light upon the nature of 

combustion; an operation more intimately con- 

nected with azote and its compounds than is sup- 

posed generally. 

Nrirric oxyp. This was also formerly deno- 
minated nitrous gass, and was obtained accidentally 
by Dr. Hales: but for its nature and properties 
we are in the first instance altogether indebted to 
Dr. Priestley; although, from its being intimately 
connected in its phenomena with the most im- 
portant investigations in chemistry, its character 
and powers have been still more deeply investi- 
gated since his time by the most eminent chemists 
of the day. 

Nitric oxyd may be obtained by the following 
| process: Put copper or mercury into a glass re- 
tort, and pour over it, somewhat diluted, nitric 
acid. The metal is rapidly dissolved witha strong 
effervescence, and a great quantity of gass issues 
from the mouth of the retort, which may be re- 
ceived in glass jars. This gass is nitrous gass, 

When pure it is invisible, like common air, of 
which it possesses the mechanical properties. Its 
specific gravity is 1.094, that of air being 1.000, 
according to Davy." 

Nitrous gass, then, is common air nearly as 34: 
to 31. One hundred cubic inches of it at the tem- 
perature of 60%, barometer 30 inches, weigh 33,923 
grains. 

Nitrous gass is exceedingly noxious to animals, 
producing instant suffocation whenever they at- 
tempt to breathe it. The greater number of 
combustible bodies refuse to burn init. A taper, 
for instance, is extinguished the moment. it is 
plunged into nitrous gass; the same thing happens 
to sulphur, even though previously burning with a 
white flame. It is capable, however, of support- 
ing the combustion of several bodies, as has been 
ascertained by the experiments of Priestley and 
Davy. When Homberg’s pyrophorus is. intro- 
duced into nitrous gass, it takes fire spontaneously, 
just a¥ it does in common air. Phosphorus too, 
when introduced into this gass in a state of inflam- 
mation, burns with as much splendour as in oxy- 
gen vass. 

When nitrous gass and common air are mixed 
together, the mixture instantly assumes a yellow 
colour, heat is evolved, and the bulk of the two 
gasses diminishes considerably; slowly, if the ex- 
periment be made over mercury; but rapidly, if 
made over water. 

When the diminution has reached itsmaximum, 
the mixture becomes perfectly transparent. The 
_ yellow colour is owing to a quantity of nitrous 
acid which is formed, and the diminution of bulk 
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to the gradual absorption and condensation of this 
acid. What remains after this absorption is only 
azotic gass. 

The cause of this remarkable phenomenon is 
obvious, The nitrous gass combines with the oxys 
gen of the air, and forms nitrous acid, which is 
condensed ; while the azote of the air remains 
behind in the form ofa gass. Hence, with equal 
quantities of nitrous gass and air, the diminution of 
bulk is always proportional to the quantity of 
oxygen present in the air. Hence it informs us of 
the proportion of that substance in any particular 
air. The same phznomenon takes place when 
oxygen gags and nitrous gass are mixed; but the 
condensation is inuch more considerable. Indeed 
it would be complete, provided the two gasses were 
perfectly pure, and mixed in the proper pro- 
portions, 

When electric sparks are made to pass through 
nitrous gass, it is decomposed and, converted into 
nitrous acid and agotic gass. 

Nitrous gass is readily absorbed by water. From 
an experiment of Mr. Davy, it appears that 100 
cubie inches of water at the common temperature, 
and previously freed from air, absorb 11.8 cubic 
inches of nitrous gass, or nearly one-tenth, as Dr. 
Priestley had ascertained ; but the experiments of 
Mr. Henry do not accord with this estimate, 
Water, by his trials, at the temperature of 60°, 
absorbs only five per cent. of the bulk of this gass. 
This solution has no particular taste, and does not 
redden blue vegetable colours. The gass is expelled 
again by boiling the water; it separates likewise 
when the water is frozen. 

Nitrous gass is decomposed by phosvhorus and 
charcoal at a very high temperature, and probably 
also by sulphur. These substances are converted 
into acids by combining with the oxygen of the 
gass while its azote is ev olved, 

Hydrogen gass mixed with it acquires the pro- 
perty of burning with a green flame. A mixture 
of thesé two gasses does not take fire when electric. 
sparks are made to pass through it; but according 
to Foureroy, it detonates when ‘made to pass 
through a red hot porcelain tube; water is formed, 
and azotic gass is evolved. Nitrous gass has no ac 
tion whatever on azotic gass, even when assisted by 
heat: neither does act on muriatic acid. Several 
of the metals have the property of decomposing it, 
especially when assisted by heat; this is the case 
particularly with iron. Dr. Priestley confined a 
portion of nitrous gass for some time in contact 
with a number of iron nails; the gass was con- 
verted with oxyd of arote, in consequence, doubt- 
less, of the iron abstracting part of its oxygen. It 
was in this manner that nitrous oxyd was dis- 
covered by that philosopher. When iron is heated 
to redness by means ofa burning glass, the de- 
composition is complete, the whole of the oxygen 
is abstracted from the nitrous gass, and only azotiec 
gass remains behind. 

Dr. Priestley ascertained that nitrous gass iy ab- 
sorbed by the green sulphate of iron; a property 
which is employe ed successfully to ascertain its 
purity. All that is necessary is, to expose 4 given 
portion of nitrous gass in a close: vesse} to the action 
of green sulphate; the quantity of gass which. 
remains unabsorbed gives the proportion of foreign 
bodies with which it is mixed, Mr. Davy has 
proved, that all the salts containing the black 
oxyd of iron possess the same property, and that 
they all absorb nitrous gass analioneda a greatest 
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part of it may even be expelled again by the appli- 
éation of heat... Several other metallic salts possess 
the same properties. The following bodies have 
the property of converting nitric oxyd into nitrous 
exyd. : 

Alkaline sulphites.  ° 

Hydroguretted sulphurets. 

Muritate-of tin. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen ass. 

Iron or zinc filings, moistened with water. 

To produce this effect,nothing more is necessary 
_.than to put these substances into jars filled with 
nitric oxyd gass, and allow them to remain for a 
week or two. The suhstances gradually combine 
with a portion of oxygen, and are converted into 
oxyds or salts. RG fy 

Nitrous gass is absorbed by alkaline solutions ; 
but it does not appear from experiments hitherto 
made, that it is capable, like oxyd of azote, of com- 
bining with alkalies and earths, and forming salts. 

The conversion ofnitric oxydgass into nitrie acid, 
by combining it with oxygen, is a demonstration 
that it contains azote as a constituent part; and 
the property which several bodies have of absorb- 
ing oxygen from it, and converting it into nitrous 
oxyd gass, is a demonstration that oxygen is the 
only other which it contaims, 
means easy to ascertain the proportion of these 
two constituents. 

Mr. Lavoisier, from a set of experiments made at 
an early period, and in a manner not susceptible 
of much. accuracy, estimated their proportions at 
about 68 oxygen, and 32 azote. 

But this estimate is irreconcileable with the 
experiments of other philosophers. The propor- 
tions obtained by Mr. Davy deserve much more 
confidence, as his method was susceptible of greater 
accuracy. ci ’ 

By means of a burning-glass he exposed to the 
action of the sun’s rays a small portion of prepared 
charcoal, placed in a measured quantity of nitric 
oxyd geass standing over mercury. The weight of 
charcoal did not exceed a quarter of agrain,and the 
gass amounted to 16 very small measures. After the 
process was’ finishedythe bulk of the gass was in- 
creased about $ths of a measure. The whole of the 
nitric oxyd was decomposed. Potash ley rapidly 
absorbed the whole of the gass except eight mea- 
sures, which were pure azote. But the gass ori- 
giually was found by experiment to contain 6.6 
of a measure of azote. Therefore, 15.4 measures 
of nitric oxyd, when decomposed by charcoal, are 
converted into 16.15 measures; '7.4 of which are 
azote, and 8.75 carbonic acid, But 15,4 measures 
of nitric oxyd weigh 5.2 grains, and 7.4 measures of 
azote weigh 22 crains. 

Hence it follows, that 5.2 grains of nitric oxyd 
contain 2.2 of azote, the remaining three grains 
must be oxygen. This gives us nitric oxyd, com- 
posed of 2.2 azote and oxygen, or of 57.7 oxygen 
and 42.3 azote. The carbonic acid produced 
weighed 4.1 grains, and contained 1.15 grains of 
charcoal, combined with 2.95 grains of oxygen, 
which it had absorbed from the nitric oxyd. This 
gives us 5.2 grains of nitric oxyd, composed of 2.95 
oxygen, and 2.25 azote: or 100 parts, containing 
57 oxygen, and 43 azote, which differ very little 
from the preceding estimate. We may consider 
these last numbers as the nearest approximation 
to the composition of nitric oxyd. 

The proportion of oxygen contained in the 
compounds of azote, according to these results, 
may therefore be stated thus: ~ 


But it is by no 
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Azote. Oxygen. 
100 58.1 Hedi Scoble oxyd. 
100 136. tabi e oxyd. . 
ROD sth Foe cect ci Ree 


Hence it follows, that 


4 


Nitrous 
Azote. Oxygen. oxyd. Nitric 2 
100 + 058 = 158 Oxygen. oxyd. Nitri¢’ 
158 + 0.78 = 2.36 Oxygen. acid , 


. 2.36 + 100 = 336 

See further the article Nitric Acip, and espe~ 
cially its concluding paragraph. 

NITRITES, in chemistry, salts produced 
from nitrats saturated with nitrous gass, or ex~ 
posed to heat, and hence lowered in their proper- 
tion of oxygen. See NiTrats. 

The existence of these salts was first pointed 
out by Bergman and Scheele: the two philoso- 
phers to whom we are indebted for the first pre- 
cise notions concerning the difference between ni- 
tric end nitrous acids. They cannot be formed 
by combining directly nitrous acid. with the 
different earthy and alkaline bases; nor have any 
experiments made to combine nitrous gass with 
the nitrats been attended with success. 

The only method of obtaining these salts at 
present known is that which was long ago pointed 
out by\Bergman and Scheele. It consists in ex- 
posing a nitrat to a pretty strong heat till a quan- 
tity of oxygen gass be disengaged from it. What 
remains in the retort after this process is a nitrite ; 
but the length of'time necessary for producing 
this change has not yet been ascertained with any 
degree of precision. .If the heat be applied too 
long the nitrat will be totally decomposed, 
and nothing but the vase will remain, as happened 
to some of the French chemists on attempting to 
repeat the process of Bergman and Scheele. 

Nitrite of potash is the only salt formed by this 
process of which an account has been given. 
Scheele’s process for ebtaining # is as follows: fill © 
a small retort with nitre, and keep it red-hot for 
half an hour. When it is, allowed to cool it is 
found in the state of a nitrite. It deliquesces when 
exposed to the air, and red vapours of nitrous acid 
are exhaled when any other acid is poured upon 
ite: soit 

As the nitrites have never been examined by 
chemists, and as it has not even been determined 
whether any considerable number of the nitrats 
can be converted into these salts, it would be 
in vain, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
attempt a particular description of them. It may, 
however, be considered as exceedingly probable 
that no such salts as the nitrites of ammonia, glu- 
cina, yttria, alumina, and zirconia, exist or can be 
formed, at least by the process of Scheele and 
Bergman : for the nitrats with these bases are de- 
composed completely by the action of a heat toe 
moderate for the previous emission of oxgen 

ass. . 
Z From the few observations that have been made, 
it may be concluded that the nitrites are im gene- 
ral deliquescent, very soluble in water, decom- 
posable. by heat, as well as nitrats ; that their taste 
is cooling, like that of the nitrats, but more acrid 
and nitrous: that by exposure to the air they 
are gradually converted into nitrats, by absorbing 
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éxygen: a change, however, that must take place 
exceedingly slowly. 

Mr. Tennant has shown that the nitrite of pot- 
. ash has the property of precipitating gold from its 
solutions in the metallic state, the nitrous acid ab- 
sorbing the oxygen of the oxyd. This curious fact 
explains why gold or platina, dissolved by fusion 
with nitre, is thrown down in the metallic state if 
the mass be dissolved in water, which r. Ten- 
nant has also ascertained to be the case. 

See the article Nirric acib, and especially the 
concluding paragraph. 

NITROUS ACID. When nitre (which isa 
compound, as we have on various occasions ob- 
served of nitric acid and potash) is exposed toa 
red heat, it yields a considerable quantity of oxygen 
gass almost im a state of purity. If the process be 
conducted with the proper precautions, and stopped 
in time, the nitre still retains the properties of a 
neutral salt. But the acid which it holds is obvi- 
Ously in a different state, since it has lost a consj- 
derable part of its oxygen. ‘To this new state the 
term nitrous acid is applied. It is always in this 
state that the acid is found, which is obtained by 
distilling a mixture of sulphuric acid and nitre, for 
the purpose of procuring nitric acid by a subsequent 
process. The acid of commerce is always nitrous 
acid. The nitric and nitrous acids were first accu- 
rately distinguished by Scheele. 

The nature of nitrous acid was first investigated 

by Dr. Priestley, who demonstrated, by very deci- 
sive experiments, that it is a compound of nitric 
acid and nitrous gass. This opinion was embraced, 
or rather it was first fully developed, by Marveau, 
But the theory of Lavoisier, which supposed the 
difference between nitric and nitrous acids to de- 
pend merely on the first containing a greater pro 
portion of oxygen than the second, for some time 
drew the attention of chemists from the real na- 
ture of nitrous acid. Raymond published a disser- 
tation in 1796, to demonstrate the truth of the 
‘theory of Priestley and Morveau; and the same 
thing has been done still more lately by Messrs, 
Thomson and Davy. At present it is allowed by 
every one that nitrous acid is merely nitric acid, 
more or less impregnated with nitrous gass. 
_ This being the case, and nitric acid being capa- 
ble of absorbing very different proportions of nitrous 
gass, it is evident that there must be a great variety of 
nitrous acids, differing from each other in the pro- 
portion of nitrous gass which they contain; unless 
we choose to confine the term nitrous acid to the 
compound formed by saturating nitric acid com- 
pletely with nitrous gass. 

When nitrous gass is placed in contact with ni. 
tric acid, the acid absorbs it slowly, and acquires 
first a pale-yellow colour, then a bright yellow, 
When a considerable portion more of nitrous gass 
is absorbed, the acid becomes. dark orange, then 
olive, which increases in intensity with the gass 
absorbed; then it becomes of a bright green; and, 
Jastly, when fully saturated, it becomes blue-green. 
Its volume and its volatility also increase with the 
quantity of gass absorbed; and when fully saturat- 
¢d it assumes the form of a dense’ vapour, of an ex- 
ceedingly suffocating odour, and difficultly con- 
densible by water. In this state of saturation it is 
distinguished by Dr. Priestley by the name of ni- 

“trous acid vapour. It is of a dark red colour, and 
‘passes through water partly without being absorb- 
ed. The quantity of nitrous gass absorbed by nitric 
acid is very great. Dr. Priestley found, that a 
quantity of acid, equal in bulk to four penny- 
weights of water, absorbed 130 ounce-measures of 
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gass without being saturated. The eomponent 
parts of nitrous acid, of different colours and deénsi- 
ties, may be seen in the following table, drawn up 
by Dr. Davy, from ‘experiments made by him on 
purpose, with much precision ; ih 


Component parts. 


i 


Sp. 
100 parts. eae Nitric Nitrous 
acid. |Water} ass. 
ODE RiP AS aS . rhe ras 
Solid nitric acid }-1.504 |} 94.55] 8.45 — 
Yellow nitrous | 1.502 | 90.5 8.3 2. 
Bright yellow 1-500 | 88.94] 8.20] 296 
Dark orange 1.480 | 86 84] 7.6 5.56 
Light olive 1.479 | 86-00} ".55} 6.45 
Dark olive 1.478 | 85.4 4.5 71 
Bright green 1.476 | 84.8 7.44) 7.76 
Blue green 1.475 | 84.6 8.00 


The colour of ‘nitrous acid depends, in some 
measure, also on the provortion of water which it 
contains. When to yellow nitrous acid concen- 
trated a fourth part by weight of water is added, 
the colour is changed to a fine green; and when 
equal parts of wajer are added it becomes blue, 
Dr. Priestley observed, that water impreenated with 
this acid in the state of vapour became first blue, 
then green, and lastly yellow. A green nitrous acid 
became orange-coloured while hot, and retained 2 
yellow tinge when cold. A blue acid became yel« 
low on being heated in a tube hermetically scaled. 
An orange-coloured acid, by long keeping, became — 
green, and afterwards of a deep blue; gnd when 
exposed to air resumed its original colour. When 
nitrous acid is expdsed to heat, the nitrous gass ig 
expelled, and nitric acid remains behind. The 
gass, however, carries along with it a quantity of 
acid, especially if the acid be concentrated. See 
Nitrous yvarowr; and especially the article 
Nirric actp in its concluding paragraph. ‘ 

NITRO-MURIATIC ACID. Aqua regia. Koe 
nigwasser, German. In chemistry,a very powerful 
and important agent in a variety of operations; and 
particularly employed as a solvent for gold, whence 
indeed itsold and alchemical name of aqua regia, 
gold being the royal metal of thealchemists; nor 
are there many other substances by which this noble 
metal can be dissolved. *y 

Agua regia for this purpose is prepared by add- 
ing to two parts of strong aqua-fortis (nitric acid) 
one of fuming muuriatic acid, or one-half part of 
common salt, or muriat of ammonja. The most 
economical, however, and upon the whole best way 
ofdissolving gold in this acid,is to put the granulated 
metal together, with six times its weight of nitric 
acid, into a tubulated glass retort, with a receiver 
annexed : the contents of the retort being warmed 


‘bya lamp, or a pot of charcoal, a little strong mu- 


Fiatic acid is to be poured in: an effervescence and 
copious extrication of nitrous gass will take place, 
and the gold will begin to be in‘action ; as soon as 
the gass geases to be produced, a fresh quantity of 
muriatic acid is to be added, and so on till the gold 
is dissolved. 
Nitro-muriatic acid, however, is, generally speak- 


ing, a term pot meant to designate any particular 


acid, but simply a mixture of nitric or nitrous and 
muriatic acid, or sometimes muriat of ammonia. 
Dr. Priestley found that a very powerful aqua 
regia, which dissolves gold with great rapidity, may 
be formed by impregnating liquid muriatie acid 
with nitrous vapour. The bberdient an constituent 
. ay ET 5 
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parts here widely differs from those of the common 
aqua regia for gold. ' He also tried to form a nitro- 
muriatic acid that would dissolve gold, by impreg- 
nating nitrous acid with muriatic acid gass, but 
without success, as the liquor would not touch 
this metal. ) 

When nitro-muriatic acid is saturated with an 
alkali, the nitrous gass which it had absorbed is 
given out, and the liquor duly evaporated gives 
both a nitrat and muriat of the alkali used. But 
when the acid is saturated witha metal, the result- 
_ing salt is usually a simple muriat, the nitric acid 
having been employed to oxygenate the metal ;and 
thus to render it, in most instances, soluble in the 
muriatic acid, to which most metallic oxyds have 
the strongest affinity. ee 

Nrrrous vapour. This is another form 
~~“ $n which the acid obtained from nitre exists, and re- 
quires particular notice. The present. name was 
given to it by Dr. Priestley; and the substance it- 
self is nitrous acid in the form of red vapour, con- 
sisting of nitrous gass holding nitric acid in solu- 
tion. It is produced in various ways. For exam- 
ple: if to nitrous gass be added oxygen gass, a red 
cloud:is formed, which, if the gasses be confined 
over water, is readily absorbed; but if no water be 
present, remains as a permanent gass: which gass 
is nitrous vapour. Thus too it is expelled from the 
fuming nitrous acid by heat; and is produced dur- 
ing the solution of bismuth and some other of the 
metals in nitric acid, when the action is very vio- 
lent; the nitrous gass always generated in such so- 
lutions dissolving and carrying up a portion of the 
acid. Nitrous gass therefore, when in large quan- 
tity, has a strong tendency to volatilize the acid, 
and this ts more powerful in proportion tO its con- 
centration, or inversely, as the water it contains. 
The proportions of nitrous gass and nitric acid in 
nitrous vapour vary considerably. 

The action of heat on nitric acid, therefore, ap- 
pears to be the following: Supposing the acid to 
contain noseparable portion of nitrous gass, or oxyd, 
in solution, the heat appears first to decompose part 
of the acid into nitrous oxyd and oxygen, and these 
being expelled as soon as formed, carry up in solu- 


tion a certain portion of undecompounded acid,- 


and the three together form nitrous vapour. The 
oxygen, however, does not seem to be an essential 
constituent of the vapour, and perhaps is only me- 
chanically mixed with it. If the acid is closely con- 
fined in a-vessel which it does not fill, the vapour 
remains unchanged in the empty space above the 


acid, and when the heat is withdrawn, a portion of © 


it, more or less, according to the density and elas- 
ticity, is again absorbed by the acid, and renders it 
coloured. -A part, at least, of the oxygen gass re- 
mains in the gasseous state unaltered; but it is by 
no means improbable, that as soon as the Heat is 
removed another part of the oxygen may again 
combine with the nitrous gass which it had quitted, 
and return into the body of the acid. 

_ The composition, therefore, of nitrous vapour is 
various: and it may exist with an excess either of 
oxygen or of azot, according to the way in which it 
is procured: and by this Berthoflet explains several 
apparent contradictions in its phenomena. 

_ The analysis of nitrous vapour is extremely diffi- 
cult, owing to the impossibility of confining it un- 
altered in jars by any known fluid, as it acts pow- 
erfully on almost every fluid in nature. 

Dr. Priestley made many attempts to procure 
‘it in quantities, and tolerably uniform in its com- 
position. He found it produced readily by the 
tapid solution of bismuth in nitric acid; but the 
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method on the whole most convenient was to dis- 
solve lead in dilute nitric acid, and evaporate the 
solution to complete dryness. This left a white 
nitrat of lead, which, when put into a small glass 
tube or retort, and heated strongly, gave a large 
quantity of red nitrous vapour in considerable pu- 
rity. ‘This. species of nitrous vapour, however, 
seems to differ from that produced by the super- 
saturation of nitrous gass with oxygen confined by 
mercury, and from that produced by heat from ni- 
tric acid; for.the vapour from the nitrat of lead 
absorbs oxygen from the air in the same way as 
common nitrous gass, only not so rapidly. It is 
with this nitrous vapour that Dr. Priestley made 
many experiments in its absorption by different 
bodies, some of which are as follows: 

Water ‘impregnated with this vapour was in- 
creased one-third in bulk, and in this state, when 
left at rest, was constantly again exhaling the va- 
pour with great force, so that it could with diffi- 
culty be kept in clese-stopped phials. The colour 
was blueish-green. On pouring a little into a glass, 
and blowing away from the surface the red vapour 
issuing out, the colour of the liquor gradually 
changed to pale yellow, like common nitrous acid, 
and it was in every respect similar to this acid. 
The acid made in this way is also purer than the 
common spirit of nitre, as it contains no admixture 
of muriatic acid. J 

Oils absorb this vapour readily, and in general 
are stiffened and coagulated. See the article 
OIL. . 

Sulphuric acid absorbs nitrous vapour. On 

j pouring a little of the acid into a phial full of the 
vapour and shaking it for a time, the red colour of 
the air disappeared, and a vacuum was formed 
above the acid, which last became of a light blue 
colour, exhaling a white vapour. On putting some 
ofthis acid into.a glass, and gently pouring water 
on it, no change was observed at first; but on stir- 
ring the mixture great heat was excited, and a vast 
quantity of red vapour was expelled with vehe- 
mence. The acid after this seemed to have lost 
all that it had before absorbed, and to be merely 
sulphuric acid diluted with water. When concen- 
trated acid is fully saturated with nitrous vapour, 
and suffered to remain at rest for a time, it crystal- 
lizes. 

The muriatic acid also absorbs the nitrous va- 
pour, and hence assumes a deep orange colour, but 
without much increase of bulk, and is converted 
into a very powerful aqua regia, or NITRO-MURI- 
"ATIC ACID, Which see. ; . 

Nitrous. a, (mitreux, Fr.) Impregnated with 
nitre. 
NITRUM. Nitre. Saltpetre. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class salts. Ofa sharp, bitterish, 
cooling taste; easily soluble in water, and the so- 
lution not made turbid by a mixture of soda; not 
efiervescing with diluted acids, but when saturated 
with concentric sulphuric acid, emitting sharp 
suffocating red vapours; detonates violently when 
made red hot and charcoal is thrown upon it, Four 


species, 
1.N.natiyum. Nitre; saltpetre; nitrat of pot- 
ash. Fixed, pure, not deliquescing in the air; 


when dissolved and slowly evaporated, crystalliz- 
ing into six-sided prisms, terminated at each end 
by an unequal six-sided pyramid. Found in Vir- 
ginia, Spain, Sicily, India, Persia, and China ; 
white, of a cooling taste, and resisting putrefac- 
tion; very brittle, and soluble in seven. times its 
weight of water; when exposed to a strong heat 
it melts, and congeals by cooling into an opaque 
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mass; detonates very violently with combustible 
bodies, particularly with phospherus. Its princi- 
pal use is in the composition of gun-powder; which 
is made by mixing together 76 parts of nitre, 15 of 
charcoal, and*9 of sulphur. These ingredients 
are first reduced to a fine powder, mixed well to- 
gether, and incorporated into a thick paste with 
water ; after being a little dried it is forced through 
a sieve with small holes, and thus formed into 
grains: these grains, when properly dried, are put 
into barrels which turn on their axes, by which 
means the asperities are worn off, and the surfaces 
made smooth. Specific gravity 1,9369: contains 
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100. Bergman. 

9. N. humosum. Mineralized nitre: humid 
nitre. Fixed, not deliquescing in the air; when 
_ dissolved and slowly evaporated, crystallizing into 

six-sided prisms, terminating at each end in a six- 

sided unequal pyramid, efflorescing mixed with 
mould or chalk. Found generally in a state of 
white efflorescence in moist old walls} which are 
but little exposed to the action of the sun and 
winds, as in wells, grottos, &c, especially those 
which face towards the sea. 

3. N. cubicum. Fixed, when dissolved and 
evaporated, concreting into rhombic crystals. 
Found, though rarely, in caves with the last, efflo- 
rescing from the moist sides of walls. 

4. N. flammans. Semivolatile nitre. Evaporat- 
ing in smoke when thrown on red hot coals, emit- 
ting an alkaline odour when rubbed together with 
N. humosum. © See NiTric aciIp. 

NIUTRY. a. (from niére.) Nitrous (Gay). 

NI'TTILY. ad. (from nitty.) Lousily (Hay.). 

NI/TTY. a. (from nit.) Abounding wit 
the eggs of lice. : 

NIVVAL. a. (nivalis, 
with snow. 

NI’VEOUS. a. (niveus, Latin.) Snowy 
(Brown). 

NIVELLE, a town of Brabant, remarkable 
for its abbey of noble canonesses, whose abbess 
is styled princess of Nivelle. Here also is John 
of Nivelle, so much admired by the common 
people; which is the figure of a man in iron, 
standing on the top of a tower near the clock, 
who strikes the hours with a hammer. ‘The 
. place enjoys great privileges, and has a manu- 
facture of cambrics. It is 15 miles S.E. of 
Brussels. Lon. 4. 36E. Lat. 50.35 N. 

NiveLtLe bE LA’ CHausse’e (Peter 
Claude), a French poet, born at Paris i692. 
He preferred literature to all other distinctions, 
and acquired some celebrity by his epistle to 
Clio, and his dramatic pieces. He died at 
Paris, 1754. His pieces possess merit, and are 
much esteemed in France. The best are, The 
School of Methers; Melanides la Gouver- 
nante; comedies: Maximian; George Barn- 
well, &c. tragedies, BT Ro 

NIVERNGOIS, a late province of, France, 
between Burgundy, Bourbonnois, and Berry. 
It is pretty fertile, contains mines of iron, and 
is watered by a‘ great number of rivers, of 
which the Loire, Allier, and Yonne, are the 

rincipal. .It now forms the departinent of 
leévre. 


Latin.) Abounding 
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Nivernors (Lewis Julius Mancini duke 
of), minister of state, well known as a poet, 
and a writer, was born at Paris, 1716. He left 
the military profession, and as ambassador re- 
presented his sovereign at Rome, at Berlin, and 
afterwards in London, where he negociated 
the peace of 1763. On his return to Paris he 
withdrew from political life, and devoted him- 
self to the muses, His poetical imitations of 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, ,Tibullus, Ariosto, and 
Milton, possess great merit and singular 
beauty, and his songs and fables were popular 
productions. During the revolution he had 
the good fortune to escape, and he died at Paris, 
1798, at the great age of 82. His other works 
are, Dialogues of the Dead ; Letters on the Use 
of the Mind; Reflections. on the Genius of 
Horace, of Boileau, of J. P. Rousseau; the 
Life of the Abbé Barthelemi; Reflections on 
Alexander the Great, and Charles XII.; trans- 
lation of Tacitus'’s. Life of Agricola; Pope’s 
Essay on Man, translated; Portrait of Frederic 
the Great of Prussia, &c. 

NIXABOUR, a town of Persia, in Cho- 
rasan, 80 miles S.E. of Mesched.. Lon, 61. 52: 
E. Lat. 35.40 N. 

NIXAPA, a considerable town of New 
Spain, with a rich Dominican convent, The 
country near it produces a great deal of indigo, 
cochineal, and sugar. It is 30 miles $.E. of 
Antequiera. Lon. 97.15 W. Lat. 16,42N. - 

*NIZAMPATAM, a town of the peninsula 


_of Hindustan, situate at the mouth of the 


Kistnah, 34 miles S.W. of Masulipatam.. Lon. 
80250 Hi Lato sao Nay ve 

. NIZNEL NOVOGOROD, a town,of Rus- 
sia, ina government of the same name, with 
a citadel, and an archiepiscopal see. It. is 
seated on a mountain, at the confluence of the 
Volga and the Occa, 280 miles E. by N. of 
Moscow. Lon. 46. 30 E, ‘Lat. 56.34 N. 

NIZY. s. A dunce; a simpleton. 

NO. ad. (na, Saxon.) 1. The word of 
refusal (Calamy). 2. The word of denial 
(Bacon). 3. 1t sometimes strengthens a fol- 
lowing negative: no nof, not even (Waller). 

No.a. 1. Not any ;:none (Swift). 2. No 
one: none; not any one (Smalridge). 

NOAH, the son of Lamech, born 2948 B.C. 
The Almighty being resolved to punish the 


_ wickedness of the earth, commanded Noah to 


build an ark for himself and shis family, which 
being completed, asdeluge of waters over- 
whelmed the globe, and all perished, except 
those who were in the ark. Seven months 
after the commencement of the flood, the ark 
rested on Mount Ararat; and Noah having 
landed, offered a sacrifice unto the Lord, who 
made a covenant with him, that the earth 
should no more suffer in that manner. After 
this Noah cultivated the land and planted the 
vine. Having drunk freely of the juice of the 
grape one day, he lay in an indecent posture, 
and was discovered by his son Ham, who ex- 
posed him to his brothers, Shem and Japhet; 
but they taking a mantle, covered their father 
therewith. Noah being informed of this, pro- 
nounced, in the spirit of prophecy, a curse 
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tipon Ham-and his posterity. Noah,! died 

iggs B.C, 2 
St. Peter calls Noah a preacher of righteous« 

ness (2 Peter ii. 5.), because before the deluge 

he was incessantly preaching and declaring to 
men, not. only by his discourses, but by his 
~ unblameable life, and by the building of the 
ark, in which he was employed six score years, 
that the wrath of God was ready to pour upon 
them. But his preaching had no efledt, since, 
when the deluge came, it found mankind 

' plunged in their former enormities, (Mat. 

xxiv. 87.). 

. Several learned men have observed, that the 

heathen confounded Saturn, Deucalion, Ogy- 

ges, the god Ceelus or Ouranus, Janus, Pro- 
theus, Prometheus, 8&c. with Noah. The 
wife of Noah is called Noriah by the Gnostics ; 
and the fable of Deucalion and his wife 

Pyrrha is manifestly invented from the history 

of Noah. 

. Noan’s ARK. Sée ARK. ; 
Noan’s ark, inhelminthology. See ARCA. 
NOAILLES (Lewis Antony de), cardinal 

and archbishop of Paris, a prelate of great 

tee was the second son .of the duke of 

Joailles, and born in 1651. His serictis dis- 

position led him to take orders, and in 1680 he 

obtained the bishopric of Chalons ; 
whence he was translated to Paris in 1695. He 
laboured in reforming the abuses of his diocese, 
and opposéd the ‘errors of the quietists with 
zeal mixed with charity. He also opposed the 
jansenists, and published an ordinance against 
them. However he refused to accept the bull 

Unigenitus, unless it should be so explained as 

not to infringe on the liberties of the Gallican 

ehurch. He died in 1729. 

To NOBI'LITATE. 2, a. (nobilito, Latin.) 
To ennoble; to make noble. 

NOBILITY. s, (nobilitas, Latin.) 1. An- 
tiquity of family joined with splendour (Dry- 
den), 2. Rank or dignity of several degrees, 
conferred by sovereigns. Nolility in England 
is extended to five ranks; duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, baron, 3. The persons of high rank 
(Shakspeare), 4. Dignity; grandeur; great- 
ness (Sidney). 

NO’BLE. a. (noble, Fr. nobilis, Lat.) 1, Of 
ap ancient and splendid family. 2, Exalted to 
arank above commonalty (Dryden). 3.Great; 
worthy; illustrious (Milton). 4. Exalted; 
elevated ; sublime (Dryden). 5. Magnificent; 
stately.. 6. Free; generous; liberal. 7. Prin- 
cipal; capital: as, the.heartis one of the noble 
paris of the body. 
* No’BLe.s. 1. One of high rank (Bacon). 


2, A coin rated at six shillings and eight pence, 


(Bacon). . . 

Nose (Eustache de), a native of Troyes, 
procureur general of the parliament of Metz. 
An accusation of being guilty of mal-practices 


all at once robbed him of his office, and after . 


being imprisoned in the Chatelet, he was 
banished for nine years. He appealed against 
this sentence, and was removed to the Concier- 


pr where he became acquainted with Ga- 


ridle Perreau, generally called la belle epi- 


from - 
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ciefé, & woman of great beauty, and many 
mental accomplishments, He escaped from his 
confinement, and was followed by his frail but 
faithful mistress, by whom he had three chil- 
dren, and at last he finished a life of adventures, 
wretchedness, and poverty, 1711, aged 68. He 
wrote several things divided into serious pieces, 
poetry, and romances, collected eopettter in 
1gvols, l2mo. The best known of these are 
the History of the Dutch Republic, 2 vols; 
Account of Genoa; Dissertation on the Year 
of Christ’s Nativity; Secret History of the 
Conspiracy of the Piazzi against the Medicis ; 
Tales and Fables, &c. 

NoBLE LIVERWORT. See HEPATICA. 

NO’BLEMAN. s. (noble and man.) One 
who is ennobled (Dryden). 

NO’/BLENESS. s. (from noble.) 1. Great- 
ness; worth ;.dignity; magnanimity (SAaks- 
peare. Taylor). 2. Splendour of descent ; lus~ 
tre of pedigree. naa shs 

NOBLE'SS. s.° (noblesse, Fr.) Not used, 
1. Nobility (Spenser), 2. Dignity; greatness 
(Ben Jonson). 3. Noblemen collectively 
OShakspeare). / 

NO’BLY, ad. (from noble.) 1. Of ancient 
and splendid extraction (Dryden). 2. Greatly ; 
illustriously (Shakspeare.) 3. Grandly ; splen- 
didly (Addison) Aas ae, 

NO'BODY. s. (no and body.) No one; not 
any one (Clarendon). 

NO’CENT. a. (nocens, Latin.) “1, Guilty; 
criminal (Bacon), 2. Hurtful; mischievous: 

NOCERA, an ancient town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Spoletto, with a bishop’s see; seated at 
the foot of the Apennines, 18 miles N.E, of 
Spoletto. Lon. 12,49 E. Lat,43.1 N. 

_ NocERA-DI-RAGANI, a town of, Naples, 
in Terra di Lavoro, 15 miles 5, of Naples, 
Lon. 14.20 E. Lat. 40. 36N. 

NOCK, s, (nocchia, Italian.) 1. Aslit; a 
nick; anotch. 2. The fandament (Audib.), 

To Nock, v. a. To place upon the notch. 

NOCTAMBULATION. Walking in the 
night when asleep. See ONEIRODYNIA. 

NOCTA’MBULO. s. (nox and. amlulo, 
Lat.) One who walks in his sleep (Arbuth.). 

NOCTIDIAL. a. (noctis and dies, Latin.) 
Comprising a night and a day (Holder). 

NOCTI/FEROUS. a. (nox and fero, Lat.) 
Bringing night. 

NOCTILUCA, a species of phosphorus, so 
called because it shines in the dark without any 
light being thrown upon it: such is the phos- 

horus made of urine. 

NOCTI’'VAGANT., a. (noctivagus, Lat.) 
Wandering in the night. : 

NOCTUA, in the entomology of Fabricius, 
a tribe of the genus PHAL#NA; which see, 

NO/CTUARY. s. (from noctis, Latin.) An 
account of what passed by night (Addison). 

For a description of a mechanical con- 
trivance, called the watchman’s noctuary, by 
which it may be ascertained whether 4 watch- 
man goes his rounds regularly, see Gregory's 
Mechanics, vol. ii, p.480. . _ 

NO'CTURN. s. (nocturnus, Lat.) An office 
of devotion performed in the night (Sélling.). — 


night. 
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NOCTU’/RNAL. a. (nocturnus, Latin.) 
Nightly (Dryden). 

NocrurnaL, NocrurLaBiumM, an in- 
strument.chietly used at sea, to take the altitude 
or depression of some stars about the pole, in 
order to find the latitude and hour of the 

Some nocturnals are hemispheres, or pla- 
nispheres, on the plane of the equinoctial. 
Those commonly in us¢ among seamen are 
two; the one adapted to the poler star, and 
the first of the guards of the little bear; the 
other to the pole-star, and the pointers of the 


- great bear. 


This instrument consists of two circular 
plates applied to each other. The greater, 
which has a handle to hold the instrument, is 
about two inches and a half in diameter, and 
is divided into twelve parts, agreeing to the 
twelve months, and each month subdivided 
into every fifth day; and so that the middle of 
the handle corresponds to that day of the year 
wherein the star here regarded has the same 
right ascension with the sun. If the instru- 
ment is fitted for two stars, the handle is made 
moveable. The upper left circle is divided 
into twenty-four equal parts of the twenty-four 
hours of the day, and each hour subdivided 
into quarters. ‘These twenty-four hours are 
noted by twenty-four teeth to be told in the 
night. Those at the hours 12 are distinguished 
by their length. In the centre of the two 
circular plates is adjusted a long index, movea- 
ble upon the upper plate; and the three pieces, 
viz. the two circles and index, are joined by a 
rivet, which is pierced through the centre with 
a hole, through which the star is to be observed. 

To use the nocturnal.—Turn the upper plate 
till the long tooth marked 12 is against the day 
of the month on the under plate: then, bring- 
ing the instrument near the eye, suspend it by 
the handle with the plane nearly parallel to 
the equinoctial; and viewing the pole-star 
through the hole of the centre, turn the index 
about till, by the edge coming from the centre, 
you see the bright star or guard of the little 
bear (if the instrument is fitted to that star): 
then that tooth of the upper circle under the 
edge of the index is at the hour of the night on 
the edge of the hour-circle: which may be 
known without a light, by counting the teeth 
from the longest, which is for the hour 12. 

To NOD. v. a.. (of uncertain derivation). 
1. To decline the head with a quick motion 
(Shakspeare). 2.'To pay aslight bow (Shaks- 
peare). 3. To bend downward with quick 
motion (Dryden). 4. To be drowsy (Add.). 

Nop. s. (from the verb.) 1. A-quick de- 
clination of the head (Locke). 2. A quick 
declination (Shakspeare). 3. The motion of 
the head in drowsiness. 4. A slight obeisance 
(Shakspeare). 

. NODATED HYPERBOLA, a name given 
by sir Isaac Newton to a kind of hyperbola, 


which, by turning round, decussates or crosses 
itself. : 


y 


NODA‘TION. s. (from nodo, Latin.) The 
act of making knots. 
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NO’DDER. s. (from nod.) One who makes 
nods (Pope). 

NODDING. (nutans.) In botany, when 
applied to a stem, it is explained to mean, bent 
down outward from the top. When applied to 
a flower, it signifies that the peduncle is con- 
siderably curved, but not so much as in the flos 
cernuus; which, as the term implies, points 
directly to the ground. | 

Noppine cnicus. The systematic name 
of this plant is cnicus cernuus, In Siberia the 
tender stalks are first peeled and then boiled 
and eaten by the inhabitants. 

NO’DDLE. s. (hnol, Saxon.) A head, in 
contempt (Ben Jonson). 

NO'DDY. s. (from naudin, French.) A 
simpleton ; an idiot (L’ Estrange). 

Noppy, in ornithology. See STERNA. 

NODE. s. (nodus, Latin.) 1. A knot; a 
knob. 2. A swelling on the bone (/iseman). 
3. Intersection (Holder). Na Se 

NODES, in astronomy, the two opposite 
points where the orbit of a planet intersects the 
ecliptic. That where the planet ascends from 
the south to the north side of the ecliptic is 
called the ascending node, or the dragon’s head, 
and marked thus Q: and the opposite point, 
where the planet descends from the north to 
the south side of the ecliptic,.is called the de- 
scending node, or dragon’s tail, and is thus 
marked 9. Also the right line drawn from 
the one node to the other is called the line of 
the nodes. 

By observation it appears that, in all the 
planets, the line of the nodes continually 
changes its place, its motion being im anle- 
cedentia; i. e. contrary to the order of the 
signs, or from east to west; with a peculiar 
degree of motion for each planet. Thus, by a 
retrograde motion, the line of the moon’s nodes 
completes its circuit in 18 years and 205 days, 
in which time the node returns again to the 
same point of the ecliptic. Newton had not 
only shewn that this motion arises from the 
action of the sun, but, from its cause, he has 
with great skill calculated all the elements and 
varieties in this motion: See his Princip. lib, 
3. prop. 30, 31, &c. 

The moon must be in or near one of the 
nodes when there is an eclipse, either of the 
sun or moon. 

NODOSITY. s. (from nodosus, Latin.) 
Complication; knot (Brown). cists 
NO/DOUS. a. (nodosus, Latin.) Knotty; 
full of knots (Brown). —. 

NO’DULE. s. (nodulus, 
lump (Woodward). 

NOELS, _ Certain canticles or songs of joy, 
formerly sung at Christmas in the country 
churches in France. The name is derived 
from the Latin word nalalis, and alludes to 
the nativity. 

NGENIA, the name given by the ancients 
to their dirge or funeral song. 

NOETIANS, in church-history, Christian 
heretics in the third century, followers. of 
Noetius, a philosopher of Highest, who pre- 
tended that he was another Moses sent by 


Latin.) A small 
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God, and that his brother was a few Aaroh. 
In other respects his opinions were, that there 
was but one person in the Godhead ; and that 
the Word and the Holy Spirit were but ex~ 
ternal denominations given to God in conse- 
quence of different operations: that, as Creator, 
he is called Father ; as incarnate, Son; and as 
descending on the apostles, Holy Ghost. 

NOGAROLA (Isotta), a lady of Verona, 
well acquainted with philosophy, theology, and 
the learned languages. In a dialogue on the 
question whether Adam was a greater sinner 
than Eve in eating the forbidden fruit, she ably 
defended the cause of the mother of mankind, 
against Louis Foscaro, who maintained a dif- 
ferent opinion. She died 1468, aged 38. Not 
less than 560 of her letters were preserved in 
de Thou’s library. : 

_Nocarotra (Lewis), a Venetian, well 
skilled in the Greek language. He translated 
into Latin various Greek authors, in a style 
elegant and correct. He died at Verona, 1559, 
aged 50. 

NO’GGEN. a. Hard; rough; harsh, 

NO'GGIN. s. (nessel, German.) A small 
mug (Arbuthnot). 

NOIUANCE. s, (See ANNOIANCE.) Mis- 
chief; inconvenience (Shakspeare). } 

To NOIE, v, n. To annoy: not used (Tus- 
Ser). j 

NOVER. s. (from note.) One who annoys, 

NOVOUS, a. (noioso, Italian.) Hurtful ; 
mischievotis; obsolete (Spenser). 

NOIRMOUTIER, a town of France, in 
the department of the Vendée, and chief place 
of a canton, in the district of Challans, with 
an harbour and bay on the east coast of the 
island of Noirmoutier, and defended with a 
fort, called Fort St. Pierre, Lon. 15. 24 E. 
Ferro. Lat. 47 N. 

NorrMovurTier, an_ island, separated 
from the continent of France by a strait, of 
about a quarter of a league in width, three 
leagues long, and from a quarter to one league 
wide, Lon. 15. 20 to 15.30 E. Ferro, Lat. 
46. 53 to 47,2 N. | 

NOIRMOUNT POINT, a cape at the en- 
trance of St. Aubin’s Bay, on the south coast of 
the island of Jersey. 

NOISE. s. (noise, French.) 1. Any kitd 
of sound (Bacon). 2. Outery; clamour; boast- 
ing or importunate talk (Buker). 3. Occasion 
of talk (Addison). 

To Noise. v, m. (from the noun.) To sound 

loud (Milton). ; 

To Norse. v, a, To spread by rumour, or 
. report ( Bentley). 

NOISEFUL. a. (noise and full.) Loud ; 

clamorous (Dryden). — 

NOVSELESS, a, (from noise). Silent; with- 
out sound ( Harte). 

NOVSINESS. s. (from noisy.) Loudness 

of sound ; importunity of clamour. 

NOVSEMAKER. s. (noise and maker.) 

Clamour (L’ Estrange). 

NOVSOME. a. (noioso, Italian.) 3. Noxi- 
ous; mischievous; unwholesome (Dryden). 
2, Offensive; disgusting (Shakspeare), | 
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NOISOMELY. ad. (from noisome.) With 
a fetid stench ; with an infectious steam, ‘ 
NOIV'SOMENESS. s. (from noisome.) Apt= 
ness to disgust ; offensiveness (South). 
NOUSY. a. (from noise). 1. Sounding loud. 
2, Clamorous ; turbulent (Smith). a 
NOLDIUS (Christian), a Danish divine, 
divinity professor at Copenhagen, 1626. He 
travelled over Germany, Holland, and Engs 
land, and was universally respected for his 
learning and virtues. He wrote Concordantia 
Particularum: Hebreo-Chaldaicaram Veteris 
Testamenti, 4to.; Historia Idumeza; Sacrarum 
Historiarum et Antiquitatum Synopsis ; Leges 
Distinguendi, &c. and died at Copenhagen, 
1073, aged 47. ; 
NOLANA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol eampanu- 
late; style among the germs; nuts five, from 
two to four-celled, with a single seed in each. 
One species only: a native of Peru. It is an 
herbaceous. trailing annual plant, with al- 
ternate branches, somewhat fleshy and. papil- 
lous; plaited blue coral; and ‘pale purple 
calyx. It is raised by sowing seeds in a hot- 


‘bed in March, and will continue flowering 


from July till destroyed by the first winter 
frosts. : 

NOLI ME TANGERE, in botany. See 
IMPATIENS, 

Noir ME TANGERE. In medicine, a 
species of herpes that is very difficult to cure, 
is so termed by authors, because it is exasperat~ 
ed by most applications. 

NOLITION, s. (nolitio, Latin.) Unwill- 
ingness: opposed to volition (Hale). 

NOLLE PROSEQUL, is where a plaintiff 
in an action does not declare in a reasonable 
time ; in which case it is usual for the de- 
fendant’s attorney to enter a rule for the 
plaintiff to declare, after which a non pros. 
may be entered. A nolle prosequi is esteemed 
a voluntary confession, that the plaintiff has no 
cause of action; and therefore if a_ plaintiff 
enters his nolle prosequi, he shall be amerced : 
and if an informer cause the same to be en- 
tered, the defendant shall have costs. 

NOLLET (John Anthony), in biography, 
a French ecclesiastic and celebrated natural 
philosopher in the eighteenth century, was 
born at Pimpré, in the diocese of Noyon, in 
the year 1700. His parents, who were persons 
of reputable character, though of humble for- 
tunes, as they could not make him wealthy, 
determined to bestow on him the advantages of 
a good education. With this view they sent 
him to the college of Clermont in the Se 
voisin, and afterwards to Beauvais, where he 
laid a good foundation of grammar learning, 
which encouraged them to send him to Paris, 
in order to go through a course of philosophy 
at that university. It was their wish that he 
should embrace the ecclesiastical profession, 
and young Nollet adopted without repugnance 
the choice which they made for him. From 
a very early age he had shewn a taste for the 
study of natural philosophy, which had not 
yet become his ruling passion ; he was, theres 
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fore, enabled to check himself in a pursuit 
which was likely to interfere with the studies 
more appropriate to his destined character, and 
gave himself up entirely to the study of scholas- 
tic theology. Having completed his academi- 
cal course, and passed with reputation through 
the usual examinations, in 1728 he was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders, and soon became a 
licensed preacher, This new occupation, how- 
ever, did not wholly divert bis attention from 
the subjects of his early enquiries, and they in- 
sensibly claimed more and more of his time, At 
length his inclination for the sciences became 
irresistible, and he gave himself up to the study 
of natural philosophy with an ardour to which 
the kind of privation in which he had so long 
lived gave augmented force. It was now his 
good fortune to become known to M. du Fay 
and M. Reaumur, and under their instructions 
his talents were rapidly developed. By the 
former he was received as an associate in his 
electrical researches: and the latter resigned 
to him his laboratory. It was under these 
masters that he developed his talents. M. du 
Fay took him along with him in a journey he 
made into England; and Nollet profited so 
well of this opportunity, as to institute a 
friendly and literary correspondence with some 
of the most celebrated men in this country. 

The king of Sardinia gave him an invitation 
to Turin, to perform a course of experimental 
philosophy to the duke of Savoy. From thence 
he travelled into Italy, where he collected some 
good observations concerning the natural his- 
tory of the country. : 

In France he was master of philosophy and 
natural history to the royal. family ; and pro- 
fessor royal of experimental philosophy to the 
college of Navarre, and to the schools of artil- 
lery and engineers. The Academy of Sciences 
appointed him adjunct-mechanician in 1739, 
associate in 1742, and pensioner in 1757. Nol- 
let died the 24th of April 1770, in the seven- 


tieth year of his age, regretted by the enlighten- 


ed public, as well as the numerous friends 


whose attachment he had secured by the ami-. 


ableness of his manners and the goodness of 
his heart ; ‘and more especially regretted by his 
poor relations, to whose relief and comfort he 
always paid the most affectionate attention. 
Besides the Royal Society of London, and the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, he was a 
member of the Institute of Bologna, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Erfurt, and other philoso- 
phical societies and academies. 

In addition to a multitude of papers inserted 
in the different volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences, from the year 1740 to 
the year 1767, both inclusive, the Abbé Nol- 
let was the author of Lessons on Experimental 
Philosophy, in six volumes,:12mo.; a Collec- 
tion of Letters on Electricity, 1753, in three 
volumes, 12mo0.; Enquiries into the particular 
Causes of Electric Phenomena, 12mo.; and 
the Art of making Philosophical Experiments, 
in three volumes, 12mo. From: the articles 
just enumerated, as wellas an anecdote already 
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related in his life, it appears that Abbé Nollet 
paid particular attention to the study of elec- 
tricity; and it must be acknowledged, not- 
withstanding the mistakes which he fell into 
upon the subject, that his indefatigable in- 
dustry and curious experiments contributed 
materially to the improvement of that science. 
The theory of affluences and effluence of this 
philosopher, which gained considerable atten- 
tion in his time, may be seen in Priestley’s 
Electricity. ) 

NOMADA, in the entomology of Fa- 
bricius,.a tribe of the genus Aris; which see. 

NOM 2. (nome arum, Fr. from yeuw, to 
eat.) In medicine, ulcers that sometimes at- 
tack the cheeks or vulva of young girls. They 
appear in the form of red and somewhat livid 
spots ; are not attended with pyrexia, pain, or 
tumour ; and in a few days become gangrenous. 

NO/MANCY. s. (nomance, Fr.) The art of 
divining the fates of persons by the letters that 
form their names. 

NO-MAN’S-LAND, a space in midships, 
between the after-part of the belfry and the 
fore-part of a boat, when she is stowed upon 
the booms, as in a deep waisted vessel. These 
booms are laid upon the forecastle nearly to 
the quarter-deck, where their after-ends are 
usually sustained by a frame, called the gal- 
lows, which consists of two strong posts, about 
six feet high, with a cross-piece reaching from 
one to the other athwart ships, and serving to © 
support the ends of those booms, masts, and 
yards, which lie in reserve to supply the place 
of others carried away, &c. The above-named 
space is used to contain any blocks, ropes, 
tackles, &c. which may be necessary on the 
forecastle, and probably derives the name of 
no-man’s-land from its situation, as being 
neither on the starboard nor larboard side of 
the ship, nor on the waist nor forecastle ; but 
being situated in the middle, partakes equally 
of ali those places. 

NOMBLES, the entrails of a deer. 

NO’ME. (from ysuw, to feed.) A pha- 
gedenic ulcer. Also a species of ulcer whose 
discharge corrodes the flesh. 

NOMES. (Greek. ) Certain airsin the ancient 
music sung to Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
to Bacchus, to Pan, and other divinities. The 
name of nome was also given to every air, the 
composition of which was regulated by certain 
determined and inviolable rules. There were 
two-part nomes, which were sung in two 
modes: also nomes in three parts, sung in , 
three modes, viz. the Doric, Phrygian, and 
Lydian. 

NOMENCLA/’TOR. s. (Latin; nomen- 
clateur, Fr.) One whocalls things or persons 
by their proper names (Addison). 

NOMENCLA/TURE. $s. (nomenclature, 
Fr. nomenclatura, Latin.) 1. The act of 
naming (Bacon). 2. Vocabulary ; a diction- 
ary (Brown). 

NoMENCLATURE. In the sciences, the 
language of their peculiar and technical terms: 
which has generally been kept distinct from 
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the language of common l|jfe, sometimes perhaps 
froma wish to preserve an alr of mystery, and 
maintain an exclusive knowledge tn relation to 
the subject treated of ; but often from far better 
motives. Thus, in medicine, we hereby avoid 
the indelicacy of common appellations, and to 
certain extent escape the various caprices of 
fashion. Independently of which the language 
of the day is seldom sufficiently full and ap- 
propriate for scientific purposes. 

< The perfection of a science,” observes a 
modetn writer, who has expressly treated upon 
the subject of nomenclature, or technology, as 
it was denominated by Aristotle, <<‘ depends in 
no inconsiderable degree upon the perfection of 
its language, and the perfection of its language 
upon its simplicity and precision. A man 
may have clear ideas in himself, but to.com- 
municate them to his readers, his terms must 
he equally clear, and possess a definite meaning. 
The philosophy of the middle ages was a chavs 
of darkness and perplexity: and such it would 

erhaps have descended to the present day, 
nal not lord Bacon, the grand luminary of the 
sixteenth century, given life and utility to the 
senseless mass by calling men from the jargon 
of words to the stndy of things; and had not 
Jocke and Condillac, im the ensuing century, 
set the admirable example of prefixing a de- 
terminate meaning to the various equivocal 
words in common use, and scrupulously em- 
ploying them in this single signification. 

«« In our own times every one finds the advan- 
tage which chemistry has derived from the uni- 
versal adoption of the Lavoisierian nomencla- 
ture: and though natural history has not hitherto 
been benefited in an equal degree, it is only be- 
cause its language has not been equally correct- 
ed, and that its terminology continues to a con- 
siderable extent imprecise and erroneous.” 

The improvements in the nomenclature of 
pharmacy have not kept pace even with those 
of natural history: nor have the late efforts of 
the royal colleges of the united kingdom 
been equal to what we might have expected. 
In many instances the adopted terms are alto- 
gether indeclinable, and in others horridly bar- 
barous even where they are declinable, as 
especially in pot-assa, which might easily have 
been exchanged, for kalium or kalia, or for 
hixiva, as it was actually written in one of the 
older editions of the Edinburgh dispensary. 
And for the same reason we should have pre- 
ferred ¢rona, as adopted by Dr.Black, to natron, 
or even to its substitute, soda. In several of 
the pharmacopoeias the word aque is still ap- 
plied to salts and earths ina liquid form, though 
they might just as well be called alcohols, or 
quicksilvers. ‘These are strictly solutions, and 
a distinction is necessary between these and 
the distilled waters which are properly agua. 
The wines are also anomalies which should 
have been avoided. They are properly infusions 
or solutions: and perhaps the obsolete term 
elixir might have been revived: with advantage! 
In many cases the titles of the formula are 
descriptions ; this is particularly so in the exist- 


’ 
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ing. Edinburgh pharmacopeeia: they only 
want the vehicle and the proportion to contain 
the whole method. 

In anatomy the nomenclature is still more 
defective, and the synonyms, particularly of the 
muscles, consequently numerous. ‘The terms 
superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, 
are fixed with ‘little precision, and their meaning 
varies in differentsystems. Muscles are named 
from their shape and their action, or the occu 
pations in which they are employed. Were the 
whole of the nomenclature introduced, much. 
of minute and uninteresting description might | 
beavoided. Vicq d’Azyr made sonie unsuccess~ 
ful attempts to attain greater accuracy. Chaus-. 
sier’s. improvements were more judicious, and 
in osteology they merit great though not un- | 
reserved commendation. The same principle, 
however, that of expressing by the terms the 
relations of proximity and connexion, does not 
succeed so well in the myology: and the no- 
menclature of Chaussier and his colleague 
Dumas, when applied to the muscles, exhibits 
an inelegant unharmonious combination of ca- 
cophonous sounds. In our own country, Mr. 
Barclay has made a similar attempt with more 
success, and we trust his technology will be gra- 
dually adopted. 

Medicine, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Sauvages, Linnéus, and Cullen, appears tostand 
in need of still more correction in its nomen- 
culture than even anatomy. ‘‘ Its vocabulary,” 
observes Mr. Good, ‘* is to this hour a jumble 
of terms derived from almost every language 
and every system, whether dead or living, 
founded upon no common principle, and 
equally destitute of precision and simplicity. 
We have Hebrew and Arabic terms; Greek 
and Latin; French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, English, and even Indian, African, and 
American, often barbarously and illegitimately 
compounded, fanciful in their origin, cacophon- 


ous in pronunciation; and for want of a deter- 


minate signification, formed, as one would 
think, rather for the purpose of supplying the 
lace of ideas than of communicating them. 
it is a confusion which has arisen from these 
political and geographical changes that have 
marked the history of medicine in its different 
epochs, in conjunction with that succession of 
theories, which, from the time of Hippocrates, 
has been perpetually unfolding to the world; 
almost everyone of which, if characterised by 
nothing else, has at least taken care to mark 
its existence by a mew coinage of words.” 
Transact. of the Med. Soc. of London, vol. I. 
NO/MINAL. a. (nominalis, Lat.) Refer- 
ring to names rather than to things; titular 
(Locke). 
NO'MINALLY. ad. By name; with 
regard to a name; titularly. a hee 
NOMINALS, or NoMINALISTS, a sect of | 
school-philosophers, the disciples and followers 
of Occam, or Ocham, an English cordelier, 
in the 14th century. They were great dealers in 
words, whence they were vulgarly denominated 
Word-sellers; but had the denomination ef 


' first termination. 


_ ceiving large vessels, 
Hara, 


_ time of life before legal maturity (Hale). 


NON 


Wominalists, because, in opposition ‘to the 
Realists, they maintained, that words, and not 
things, were the object of dialectics. 

This sect had its first rise towards the end of 
the 11th century, and pretended to follow 
Porphyry and Aristotle; but it was not till 


' Qcham’s time that they bore the name. The 


chief of this sect, in the 11th century, was a 
person called John, who on account of his lo- 
gical subtilty was called the sophist; and his 
principal disciples were Robert of Paris, Rosce- 
jin of Compiegne, and Arnoul of Laon. 

The nominals, with the Stoics, admit the 
formal conceptions or ideas of things, as the 
subject and foundation of universality : but to 
this they add names, which represent and sig- 
nify, after the same univocal manner, and 
without any distinction, a great variety of 
single things, alike in genus and_ species. 
Whence it is that they are called nominals ; as 
pretending, that to become learned, it is not 
enough to have just ideas of things, but it is 
likewise required to know the proper names of 
the genera and species of things, and to be 


able to express these clearly and precisely, 


without confusion or ambiguity. For some 


- ingenious and philosophical remarks on this hy- 


pothesis, see Professor Dugald Stewart’s Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
. 170, &e. 


To NOMINATE. »v. a. (nomino, Lat.) 1, 
To name; to mention by name(Wotton). 2. 
To entitle; to call (Spenser), 3. To set 
down; to appoint by name (Shakspeare). 

NOMINA‘TION. s. (from nominate.) 1. 


The act of mentioning by name (Wotton). 
2. The power of appointing (Clarendon). 
NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the first 
case of nouns which are declinable. 
simple position or laying down of a noun, or 
name, is called the nominative case ; yet it is 
not so properly a case as the matter or ground 
whence the other cases are to be formed, by 
the several changes and inflections given to this 
lts chief use is to be placed 
in discourse before all verbs, as the subject of 
the proposition or affirmation. 
_NOMION. The appellation given by the 
Greeks to a kind of love song. 
“NOMODICTAI. (Lat.) The appella- 


tion given by the ancient Romans to the um- 


 pires at their sacred games and musical con- 


tests. 

NON, ad. (Lat.) Not.. It is never used se- 
parately, but sometimes prefixed to words with 
a negative power. 

NONA, aseaport of Dalmatia, and a bishop’s 
see. It was once a splendid city, but is now a 
mean place, and its harbour not capable of re- 
| It is almost surrounded 
by the sea, and is seven miles N. by W. of 


NO/NAGE. s. (non and age.) Minority ; 


\ 


NONAGESIMAL, in astronomy, the g0th 


_ degree of the ecliptic, reckoned from the eastern 


term, or point. ‘The altitude of the nonagesi- 


The. 


NON 

mal is equal to the angle of the east, and, if 
continued, passes through the poles of the 
ecliptic; whence the altitude of the nonagesi-- 
mal at a given time, under a given elevation of 
the pole, is easily found. If the altitude of the 
nonagesimal be substracted from 90°, the re- 
mainder is the distance of the nonagesimal from 
the vertex. 

NONAGON, in mathematics, a figure hava 
ing nine sides and angles. In a regular non« 
agon, or that the sides and angles of which are 
equal, if each side be 1, its area will be 6. 182 
nearly = _ of the tangent of 709 in the radius 1. 


NONCE, s. Purpose; intent; design: not 
now in use (Cleaveland). 


NONCONFORMIST, one who does not 


_ conform to the established religion of a country, 


Thus in England presbyterians are nonconforms ' 
ists; in Scotland, episcopalians are nonconform- 
ists; in Canada, protestants of all descriptions aré 
nonconformists. 

According to Blackstone, nonconformists, in 
England, are of two sorts. First, such as absent 
themselves from divine worship in the established 
church through total irreligion, and attend the sers 
vice of no other persuasion, ‘These, by the stat. 
1. Eliz. c. 2. 23. Eliz. e. 1. and 3. Jac. I.c. 4. for- 
feit one shilling to the poor every Lord’s-day they 
so absent themselves, and 20}. to the king if 
they continue such default for a month together. 
And if they keep any inmate thus irreligiously 
disposed in their house, they forfeit 101. per 
month. 

The second species of nonconformists are those 
who in the eye of the law offend through a mis- 
taken or perverse zeal, and unite in worship with 
other communities. These again may be sub- 
divided into those who dissent from the establish- 
ed church, because they conceive there is somes 
thing erroneous either in her doctrine or her dis- 
cipline, or her rites and ceremonies, or in all 
these; arid those who separate from the establish- 
ment because her own doctrines, though read in 
the desks, are seldom inculcated from the pulpits. 
Thus we have presbyterians, baptists, independ- 
euts, socinians, and quakers, among what are 
called ex animo nonconformists, some of whom dis- 
approve of all religious establishments, conceiving 
them utterly repugnant to the spirit of christianity; 
while others, and they we suppose much the 
greater part, as the methodists, many independ- 
ents, and some of the bagtists, go upon the prin= 
ciple of assenting where they can, and of dissenting 
where they are compelled so to do; still laments 
ing that the constitution of the church is such in 
their estimation as comapels them to dissent at all. 

Nonconformists in the English laws are divided 
into the two great classes of papists and protest- 
ant dissenters: both of which were supposed to 
be equally schismatics, in not communicating 
with the national church; with this difference, 
that the papists divided from it upon material, 
though erroneous, reasons; but many of the dis- 
senters upon matters of indifference, or, in other 
words, for no reason atall. ‘ Yet certainly (says. 
sir William Blackstone) our ancestors were mis- 
taken in their plans of compulsion and intole- 
rance.' The sin of schism, as such, is by no means 
the object of temporal coercion and punishment. 


If through weakness of intellect, through mis- 
directed piety, through perverseness and acerbity 
of temper, or (which is often the case) through a 
prospect of secular advantage in herding with a 
party, men quarrel with the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, the civil magistrate has nothing to do 
with it; unless their tenets and practice are such 
as threaten ruin or disturbance to the state. He 
is bound indeed to protect the established church: 
and if this can be better effected by admitting 
none but its genuine members to offices of trust 
and emolument, he is certainly at liberty so to do; 
the disposal of offices being matter of favour and 
discretion. But this point being once secured, 


all persecution for diversity of opinions, however ~ 


ridiculous or absurd they may be, is contrary to 
every principle of sound policy and civil freedom. 
The names and subordination of the clergy, the 
posture of devotion, the materials and colour of 
the minister’s garment, the joining in a known or 
unknown form of prayer, and other matters of 
the same kind, must be left to the option of every 
man’s private judgment. 

‘¢ With regard therefore to protestant dissenters, 


scribe the declaration against popery. 2. That 
they repair to some congregation certified to and 
registered in the court of the bishop or achdeacon, 
_or at the county-sesssions. 3. That the doors of 
such meeting-house shall be unlocked, unbarred, 
and unbolted; indefault of which, the persons meet- 


ing there are still liable to all the penalties of, the , 
Dissenting teachers, in order to be . 


former acts. n ¢ 
exempted from the penalties of the statutes 13 and 
14 Car. II. c. 4.17 Car. Il. c. 2. and 22 Car. II. 
c. 1. are also to subscribe the articles of religion 
mentioned in the statute 13 Eliz. c. 12. (viz, those 
which only concern the confession of the true 


Christian faith, and the doctrine of the sacraments), . 
with an express exception of those relating to the , 


government and powers of the church, and to 
infant-baptism. - And by statute 10 Ann. c. 2, this 
toleration is ratified and confirmed ; and it is de- 
clared, that the said act shali at all times be in- 
violably observed for the exempting such protestant 
dissenters as are thereby intended from the pains 
and penalties therein mentioned. Thus, though 


the offence of non-conformity is by no means uni- | 


versally abrogated, it is suspended, and ceases to 
exist with regard to these protestant dissenters, 
during their compliance with the condition im- 
posed by the act of toleration: and, under these 


NONCONFORMIST. 


conditions, all persons, who will approve theme 
selves no papists or oppugners of the trinity, are 
left at full liberty to act as their consciences shall 
direct them in the matter of religious worship. 
And if any person shall wilfully, maliciously, or 
contemptuously disturb any congregation, assem- 
bled in any church or permitted meeting-house, 
or shall misuse any preacher or teacher there, he 
shall (by virtue of the same statute) be bound 
over to the sessions of the peace, and forfeit 20l. 
But by statute 5 Geo. I. c. 4. no mayor or prin- 
cipal magistrate must appear at any dissenting 
meeting with the ensigns of his office, on pain of 
disability to holdthat or any other office; the legisla- 
ture judging it a matter of propriety, that a mode 
of worship, set up in opposition to the national 
when allowed to be exercised in peace, should be 
exercised also with decency, gratitude, and hu- 
mility. Neither doth the act of toleration extend 
to enervate those clauses of the statutes 13 and 
14 Car, lI.c. 4. and 17 Car. Il. c. 2. which pro- 
hibit (upon pain of fine and imprisonment) all 
persons from teaching school, unless they be 
licensed by the ordinary, and subscribe a declara- 
tion of conformity to the liturgy of the church, 
and reverently frequent divine service established 
by the laws of this kingdom. i a is 
** As to papists, what has been said of the 
protestant dissenters would hold equally strong for 
a general toleration of them; provided their sepa- 
ration was founded only upon difference of opinion 
in religion, and their principles did not also ex- 
tend to a subversion of the civil government. If. 


.once they could be brought/to renounce the su-. 


premacy of the pope, they might quietly enjoy. 
their seven sacraments; their purgatory, and au- 
ricular confession; their worship of relics ‘and 
images; nay, even their transubstantiation! : But 
while they acknowledge a foreign power, superior - 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom, they cannot. 


complain that:the laws if that kingdom will not 
_ treat them ‘upon the footing of good subjects. 


© The following are the laws that have been en-. 


acted against the papists; who may he divided 


into three classes; persons professing popery, po- 
pish recusants convict, and popish priests. 1. 
Persons professing the popish religion, besides the 
former penalties for not frequenting their parish- 
church, are disabled from taking any lands either 
by descent or purchase, after 18 years of age, 
until they renounce their errors; they must at 
the age of 21 register their estates before acquired, 
and all future conveyances and wills relating to 
them; they are incapable of presenting to an ad~ 


-vowson, or granting to any other person any avoid. - 


ance of the same; they may not keep or teach 
any school, under pain of perpetual imprisonment 
and, if they willingly say or hear mass, they for- 
feit. the one 200, the other 100 marks, and each 
shall suffer a year’s imprisonment. Thus much 
for persons who from the misfortune of family-' 
prejudices, or otherwise, have conceived an un- 
happy attachment to the Romish church from their 
infancy, aud publicly profess its errors. But if 
any evil industry is used to rivet these errors upon 


‘them; if any person sends another abroad to be 


educated in the popish religion, or to reside in. . 
any religious house abroad for that purpose, or 
contributes to their maintenance when there ; both, 
the sender, the sent, and the contributor, are dis- 
abled to sue in law or equity, to be executor or ade 
ministrator to any person, to take any legacy or 
deed of gift, and to bear any office in the realm 5~ 


/ 
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and shall forfeit all their goods and chattels, and 
likewise all their real estate for life. And where 
these errors are also aggravated by apostacy or per- 
version; where a person is reconciled to the see of 
Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, the 
offence amounts to high-treason. 2. Popish re- 
cusants, convicted in a court of law of not attending 
the service of the church of England, are subject 
to the following disabilities, penalties, and for- 
feitures, over and above those before-mentioned. 
They are considered as persons excommunicated ; 
they can hold no office or employment; they must 
not keep arms in their houses, but the same may 
be seized by the justices of the peace ; they may 
“not come within 10 miles of London, on pain of 
1001. ; they can bring no action at law or suit in 
equity ; they are not permitted to travel above five 
miles from home, unless by licence, upon pain of 


forfeiting all their goods; and they may not come’ 


to court, under pain of 1001. No marriage or 
burial of such recusant, or baptism of his child, 
shall be had otherwise than by the ministers of 
the church of England, undér other severe penal- 
ties. A married woman, when recusant, shall 
forfeit two-thirds of her dower or jointure, may 
not be executiix or administratrix to her hus- 
band, nor have any part of his goods; and during 
the coverture may be kept in prison, unless her 
husband redeems her, at the rate of 10]. a-month, 
or the third part of all hislands. And lastly, as a 
feme-convert recusant may be imprisoned, so all 
others must, within three months after conviction, 
either submit and renounce their error, or, if re- 
quired so to do by four justices, must abjure and 
renounce the realm: and if they do not depart, or if 
they return without the king’s licence, they shall 
be guilty of felony, and suffer death as felons 
without benefit of clergy. There is also an in- 
ferior species of recusancy, (refusing to make the 
declaration against popery enjoined by statute 30 
Car. II. st. 2. when tendered by the proper magi- 
‘strate; which, if the party resides within ten 
miles of London, makes him an abolute rescusant 
convict; or if at a greater distance, suspends 
him from having any seat in parliament, keeping 
arms in his house, or any horse above the value of 
5l. 3. Popish priests are ina still more danger- 
ous condition. By statute 11 and 12 W. Ill. c. 4. 
popish priests, or bishops, celebrating mass or ex- 
ercising any part of their functions in England, 
except in the houses of ambassadors, are liable to 
perpetual imprisonment. <And by the statue 27 
Eliz.c.2. any popish priest, born in the domi- 
nions of the crown of England, who shall come 
over hither from beyond sea (unless driven by 
stress of weather and tarrying only a reasonable 
time), or shall be in England three days without 
- conforming and taking the oaths, is guilty of high 
treason: and all persons harbouring him are guilty 
of felony without the benefit.of clergy. 

“ This is a short’ summary of the laws against the 
papists ; of which the president Montesquieu ob- 
serves, that they are so rigorous, though not pro- 
fessedly of the sanguinary kind, that they do all 
the hurt that can possibly be done in cold blood. 
But in answer to this, it may be observed (what 
foreigners who only judge from our statute-book 
are not fully apprized of), that these laws are sel- 
dom exerted to their utmost rigour: and indeed, 
if they were, it would be very difficult to excuse 
them: For they are rather to be accounted for 
from their history, and the urgency of the times 
which produced them, than to be approved (upen 


«those several periods of our history.” 


a cool review) as a standing system of law. The 
restless machinations of the Jesuits during the 
reign of Elizabeth, the turbulence and uneasiness 
of the papists under the new religious establish- 
ment, and the boldness of their hopes and wishes 
for the succession of the queen of Scots, obliged 
the parliament to counteract so dangerons a spirit 
by laws of a great, and then perhaps necessary, 
severity. The powder-treason, in the succeeding 
reign, struck a panic into James I. which ope- 
rated indifferent ways: it occasioned the enacting 
of new laws against the papists ; but deterred him 
from putting them in execution, The intrigues 
of queen Henrietta in the reign of Charles I, 
the prospect of a-popish successor in that of 
Charles II. the assassination-plot in the reign of 
king William, and the avowed claim of a popish 
pretender to the crown in subsequent reigns, will 
account for the extension of these penalties at 
But now 
that all just fears of a pretender may be said to 
have vanished, and the power and influence of the 
pope bas become feeble, ridiculous, and despi- 
cable, not only in Britain, but in almost every 
kingdom of Europe; and as in fact the British 
catholics solemnly disclaim the dangerous princi- 
ples ascribed to them; the British legislature, 
giving way to that liberality of sentiment becom- 
ing protestants, have lately repealed the most 
rigorous of the above edicts, viz. The punishment 
of popish priests or jesuits who should be found to 
teach or officiate in the services of that church; 
which acts were felony in foreigners, and high 
treason in the natives of this kingdom :—The for- 
feitures of popish heirs, who had received their 
education abroad ; and whose estates went to the 
next protestant heir.—The power given to the son, 
or other relation, being a protestant, to take pos- 
session of the father’s or other relation’s estate, 
during the life of the real proprietor:—-And the 
debarring papists from the power of acquiring any 
legal property by purchase.—In proposing the re- 
peal of these penalties, it was observed, That, be- 
sides that some of them had now ceased to be ne- 
cessary, others were at all times a disgrace to hue 
manity, The imprisonment of a popish priest 
for life, only for éfficiating in the services of his re- 
ligion, was horrible in its nature : and although the 
mildness of government had hitherto softened the 
rigour of the law in practice, it was to be remem- 
bered that the Roman catholic priests constantly 
lay at the mercy of the basest and most abandoned 
of mankind—of common informers; for on the 
evidence of any of these wretches, the magisterial 
and judicial powers were of necessity bound to en- 
force all the shameful penalties ofthe act. Others 
of these penalties held out the most powerful temp- 
tations for the commission of acts of depravity, 
at the very thought of which our nature recoils 
with horror; they seemed calculated to loosen 
all the bands of society ; to dissolve all civil, moral, 
and religious obligations and duties, to poison the 
sourcesof domestic felicity, and toannihilate every 
principle of honour, ‘The encouragement given to 
children to lay their hands upon the estates of their 
parents, and the restriction which debars any man 
from the honest acquisition of property, need only 
to be mentioned to excite indignation in an en- 
lightened age, 
The subject of the nonconformity of protestant 

dissenters has exercised the pens of many able 
writers on both sides of the question, In opposi- 
tion to the dissenters, or in favour of the establish- 


NON 
ment, we may mention the names of White, 
Horsley,Paley, Hart,and Daubeny; and on the dis- 
senting side, tke names of Neal, Cornish, Delaune, 
Towgood, Robinson, Palmer, and Flower. With 
respect to these advocates, some are much more 
temperate than others, as may be expected in all 
‘controverted questions. Thus, on the side of the 
establishment, some satisfy themselves with prov- 
ing that ours is a christian church, and, naturally 
enough, lament the increase ef dissenters; while 
others go farther, and attempt to prove that all se- 
paration from the establishment is schism, and is 
therefore sinful: and on the other hand, some 
dissenters satisfy themselves with justifying their 
dissent from the establishment, because, for ex- 
ample, they think that some ceremonies imposed, 
er the various orders of ministers, or the received 


subjects of baptism, or the mode of administering 


baptism and the Lord’s supper, or the laxity of 
discipline, are incompatible with the scriptural 
pattern,—while others go farther, and attempt to 
prove that every religious establishment is neither 
more nor less than a direct Violation of some of 
the strongest injunctions of the great head of the 
chorch. For our own parts, we conceive that 
those who approach the extremes, On either side, 
are in error: we are friends to an establishment 
of religion, especially if it be unaccompanicd by 
the principle of exclusion, aed allow a free tolera- 
tion to the profession of christianity under other 


. forms and modes: but we would not have men, 


deprived of any of their rights as citizens and sub- 
jects, hecause they refuse to worship God in away 
their understandings and consciences cannot aps 
prove; and we are of opinion with Dean Young 
in his Friendly Call to his Dissenting Brethren, 
that “‘ whenever useless rites and ceremonies are 
imposed, corruptions are passed into a law, and 
the terms of communion are such as are not au- 
thorized by the law of Christ, then it ‘becomes a 
duty to dissent, and they are the separatists who 
compel others to divide, not they whe deplore the 
necessity of so doing.” See TOLERATION. 

NONCONFO/RMITY. s. (non and con- 
Jormity.) 1. Refusal of compliance (Watis). 
2. Refusal to join in the established religion, 

NONE, a. (ne ane, Saxon.) 1. Not one 
(Addison). 2. Notany (Fenton). 3. Not other 
(Genesis). 4. None of sometimes signifes only 
emphatically nothing (Psalms). 

None-so-PRETTY, in botany. See Saxi- 
FRAGE. 

NONE/NTITY. +s. (non' and entily.) 1. 
Wonexistence (Bentley). 2. A thing not ex- 
isting (South). 

NONES, (none,) in the Roman calendar, 
the fifth day of the months January, February, 
April, June, August, September, November, 
and December; and the seventh of March, 
May, July, and October. March, May, July, 
and October, had six days in their nones; be- 
cause these alone, in the ancient constitution of 
the year by Numa, had 31 days a-piece, the 
rest having only 29, and February 30: but 
when Cesar reformed the year, and made 
other months contain 31 days, he did not allot 
Ahem six days of nones. 

NONEXI’STENCE. s. (non and existence.) 
1. Inexistence; negation of being. 2, The 
thing not existing (Brown). 


‘NON 

NONJU’RING. a.~(non and juro, Latin.} 
Belonging to those who will not swear allegi- 
ance to the Hanoverian family (Swift). 

NONJURORS, those who refused to take 
the oaths to government, and who were in 
consequence under certain incapacities, and 
liable to certain severe penalties. It can scarcely 
be said that there are any nonjurors now in the 
kingdom ; and it is well known that all penal- 
ties have been removed both from papists and 
protestants, formerly of that denomination, as 
well in Scotland asin England. ‘The mem- 
bers of the episcopal church of Scotland have 
long been denominated nonjurors, but per- 
haps they are now called so improperly, as the 
ground of their difference from the establish- 
ment is more on account of ecclesiastical than 
political principles. 

NONIUS, or Nuwez (Peter}, a very 
eminent Portuguese mathematician and physi+ 
cian, was born in 1497, at Alcazar in Portugal, 
anciently a remarkable city, known by the 
name of Salacia, from whence he was surnamed 
Salaciensis. He was professor of mathematics 
in the university of Coimbra, where he pub- 
lished some pieces, which procured him great 
reputation. Je was mathematical preceptor 
to Don Henry, son to king Emanuel of Por- 
tugal, and principal cosmographer to the king. 
Nonius was very serviceable-to the designs 
which this court entertained of carrying on 
their maritime expeditions into the East, by the 
publication of his book Of the Art of Naviga- 
tion, and various other works. He died in 
1577, at 80 years of age. 

Nonius was the author of several ingenious 
works and inventions, and justly esteemed one 
of the most eminent mathematicians of his age. 
Cancerning his Art of Navigation, father De- 
chales says, ‘* In the year 1530, Peter Nonius, 
a celebrated Portuguese mathematician, upon 
occasion of some doubts proposed to him by 
Martinus Alphonsus Sofa, wrote a treatise on 
navigation, divided into two books; in the 
first, he answers some of those doubts, and ex- 
plains the nature of loxodromic lines. In the 
second book he treats of rules and instruments 
proper for navigation, particularly sea-charts, 
and instruments serving to find the elevation of 


. the pole; but says he is rather obscure in his’ 


manner of writing.” —Furtiere, in his Diction- 
ary, takes notice that Peter Nonius was the 
first who, in 1530, invented the angles which 
the loxedromic curves make with each meri-\ 
dian, calling them in his language rhumbs, — 
and which he calculated by spherical triangles. 
—Stevinus acknowledges, that Peter Nonius 
was scarce inferior to the very best mathema- 
ticlans of the age. And Schottus says, he ex- 
plained a great many problems, and_particu< 
larly the mechanical problem of Aristotle on — 
the motion of peace e oars. His notes upon - 
Purbach’s Theory of the Planets are very much | 
to be esteemed: he there explains several things, - 
which had either not been noticed before, or 
not rightly understood. | 

In 1542 he published a Treatise on the Twi 


NON * 


light, which he dedicated to John the 3d, king 
of Portugal; to which he added what Alhazen, 
an Arabian author, has composed on the same 
subject. In this work he describes the method 
or instrument called, from him, a Nonius, a 
particular account of which see in the follow- 
ing article. —He corrected several mathematical 
mistakes of Orontius Finzeus.—But the most 
celebrated of all his works, or that at least he 
appeared most to value, was his Treatise of 
Algebra, which he had composed in Portu- 
guese, but translated it into the Castilian 
tongue, when he resolved upon making it pub- 
lic, which he thought would render his book 
more usefal, as this language was more gene- 
rally known than the Portuguese. The dedi- 
cation, to his former pupil, prince Henry, was 
dated from Lisbon, Dec. 1, 1564. This work 
contains 341 pages in the Antwerp edition of 
1557, in 8vo. 

The catalogue of his works, chiefly in Latin, 
is as follows: 

i. De Arte Navigandi, libri duo; 1530. 

2, De Crepuseulis; 1542. 5 

3. Annotationes in Aristotelem. 

4. Problema, Mechanicum de Motu Navigii 
ex Reiis. 

5. Annotationes in Planetarum Theorias 
Georgii Purbachii, &c. 

6. Libro de Algebra en Arithmetica y Geo- 
metra; 1564. 

Nowrus, the name which was not many years 
ago given to the common device for subdividing 
the arcs of quadrants and other’ astronomical 
instruments, from the persuasion that it was 
invented by Nonius or Nunez, of whom some 
account has been given in the preceding article, 
The generality of astronomers of the present 
age, transferring the honour of the invention 
from Nunez to Peter Vernier, a native of 
Franche Comté, have called this method of 


division by hismame. (SeeVERNIER.) Mr. 


Adams, however, in his Geometrical and Geo- 
graphical Essays, has lately shown that Clavius 
‘the Jesuit may dispute the invention with 
‘them both. The truth seems to be, that Nu- 
nez started the idea, Clavius improved it, and 
Vernier carried it to its present state of perfec- 
tion. The method of Nunez, described in his 
treatise De Crepusculis, printed at Lisbon in 
1542, consists in describing within the same 
quadrant 45 conceutric circles, dividing the 
outermost into gO equal parts, the next within 
into 89, the next into 88, &c. till the inner- 
most was divided into 46 only. Ona quadrant 
thus divided, the plumb line or index must 
cross one or other of the circles very near a 
point of division: whence, by computation, 
the degrees and minutes of the arc might be 
easily ascertained. This method is also de- 
 scribed.by Nunez in his treatise De arte atque 
- Ratione Navigandi, where he would fain per- 
suade himself that it was not unknown to 


x 
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Ptolemy. But as the degrees are thus divided 
very unequally, and as it is very difficuli to at- 
tain exactness in the division, especially when 
the numbers into which the ares are to be 
divided are incomposite (of which there are no 
less than nine), the method of diagonals, first 
published by Thomas Digges, Esq. in a trea- 
tise entitled Alze seu scales Mathematice, print- 
ed at London in 1573, and said to be invented 
by one Richard Chenseler, was substituted an 
its room. Nonius’s method was, however, 
improved at different times and by different 
persons;~and it must be acknow ledved, that if 
Vernier saw either the original or any of the 
improvements (and there can he’ little doubt of 
his having seen them all), his merit is onl 
that of having applied to a useful “practical 
purpose the speculative invention of another 
person. ; 

NON-NATURALS, | Under this term 
physicians comprehend air, meat and drink, 
sleep and watching, motion and rest, retention 
and excretion, and the affections of the mind. 

NONNIUS, a Greek poet, who was a na 
tive of Panapolis in Egypt in the 5th century. 
He wrote two books, one entitled, Dionysiaco- 
rum iibrf xlvill, printed at Antwerp, in 1569; 
and the other is a paraphrase in Greek verse 
on the gospel of St. John, edited by Aldus 
Manutius in 1501. 

Nownivus (Louis), a learned physician of 
Antwerp in the 17th century. He wrote a 
famous book, entitled, Diéteticon, sivede Re 
Cibaria, which is full of learning and curious 
disquisition. He also printed a commentary 
in 1620 on the Greek medals. 

NONPARE'IL.s. (non and pareil, French.) 
1. Excellence unequalled (Shakspeare). 2. A 
kind of apple. 3. Printers letter of a small 
size, on which small Bibles and Common 
Prayers are printed. 


NO'NPLUS. s. (non and plus, Lat.) Puz- 


zie; inability to say or do more (Locke). 


To Nonruus. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
confound; to puzzle (South). 

NONRE'SIDENCE. s. (non and resédence.) 
Failure of residence (Swift). 

NONRESIDENT. s. (non and resident.) 
One who neglects to live at the proper place 
(Swift). - 


NON-RESIDENT CLERGYMAN, one who 


does not reside at his benefice. 


The following returns connected with the 
subject of non-resident clergymen’s benefices, 
and non-conformists, were laid before Parlia- 
went in June 1810, when lord Harrowby 
moved for the sum of 100,000]. to be granted | 
for the relief of the poorer clergy in this king- 
dom: they will, we doubt not, be highly in- 
teresting to all who are solicitous about the 
welfare of the established church, or the cause 
of religion in general. 
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1. Number and Classes of Non-Residents, for the Year 1807. * 


J 


EXEMPTIONS. 


Residence on other benefices ...ccescssccrvssccesesccescers 
Official chaplains .......4-- 
Chaplains to privileged individuals ...cseciccccoecceveces © 
Ecclesiastical, cathedral, and collegiate officers 
Officers in the royal chapels of St. James’s and Whitehall ..... 
Reader in his Majesty’s private chapel at Windsor 
Preachers and readers in the inns of court, or at the Rolls 
Public officers and tutors in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 

bridge . 
Resident fellows in Oxford and Cambridge ....cesseeucsccre- 
Provost of Eton, warden of Winchester, fellows of both ........ 
Schoolmasters and ushers of Eton, Westininster, and Win- 

CHEStEr. ce avenrsrrceseseseseree ; 
Students residing in Oxford and Cambridge under thirty years 

of age 
Exemptions not notified ...... 
Livings held by bishops .. 42 sssceeees 
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Exempt.... 


LICENCES. 


Infirmity of incumbent or family ....ceccerceresecvsscosecs 
Want or unfitness of parsonage house .... +++. 
Residence in a mansion within the parish belonging to incumbent 

OF Telative .veceessse cee 
Incumbents possessing small livings licensed to curacies 
Schoolmasters or ushers of endowed schools ....- 
Master or preacher of hospitals 
Endowed preacher or lecturer .. 
Licensed preachers in proprietary chapels ....-. 
Librarians of the British Museum, Sion College, and trustees of 

Lord Crew’s charity ....-.. ore acbus x 
Incumbent’s residing in the neighbourhood, and performing the 

duties of their parishes .... ' 
Unenumerated cases confirmed by the archbishop .. 
Unenumerated cases within the archbishop’s dioceses .,.+++.. 


eceoveeaeeev ee ee oe 


Leo ee lees oars ee eereoree ee ee eres 
se@ecee 
Peeves rete oe! 
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Licensed .. es 


Absence without licence or CxEMptiOn .eee cecececreesesecees 
Dilapidated churches .. 
Sinecures and dignities not requiring residence .o++ecerseeers 


ecow ce oevevose re’ sever HPeeeneseos oe on 


Totals of the above .e.. 


Miscellaneous, i. e. for other reasons than those specified in the 


preceding classes Pere ee ee ee ee ee oof 


s 


On livings}On_ livings 
under 1501.Jabove 1501. . 


TOTALS. per Aun. [per Ann. 
1,797 684 1,113 
42 1] 31 
51 5 46 
340 116. _ 29h 
1 1 
2 2 
8 2 6 
93 24 69 
26 23 3 
11 es 10 
9 6 3 
a1 : 21 
85 13 "9 
93 cS) 20 
2,509 888 1,621 
480 431 349 
946 435 Sil 
152 33 119 
254 121 133 
163 79 Sk 
14 6 8 
29 6 23 
13 a 9 
5 1 & 
476 Q47 229 
39 4, 35 
3 2 
2,574 1,067 1,507 
84:2 466 376 af 
$2 12 20 
163 5 Big Pe) 
1,037 433 554 
6,120 2,438 3,682 
632 201 431 
6,752 2,639 4,113 
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2. Abstract of Returns, Residence, and Non-resi- 


, dence, for the Year ending March 25, 1808, 


Dioceses, 


aaE ASAD. « wa es leu ee co 
RANI OU. sta coy Suew els 
Bath and Wells ..<... 
DPIStolts SY Oe de 
Canterbury .... cee 
Warlisle’. g5622 cas st 
MT OSHOT ia: Wis Sie sthcigl wisi ele 
CHACHOSEAK ES 6 Scuzntes are 
Mob PAN IS. 6 aids devns.etoue 
WOUENAGD knw eninicocie os 
Ely ee estes ceo areoere 
WiMOPEY!S. cues CS vein o's 
Gloucester ......e0. 


PICTEIOUG: yc asevue os val, 


BPE entalh ons oa gOS | 
Lichfield and Coventry 
PENEGO PSO b Oe s ox 
Rodden ie wiewe bets, foes 
Norwich 
M)xfotdiccves ¢pavedes 
Peterborough ........ 
Rochester i. 
SPALISDULY » nn didi ndhcas 
Winchester....essoes 
Worcester ...c.cceses 
DAE Reon cra diane dose te ate 


eeeoeteeane eo ee 


Totals.... 


a ay 
Mo “ = |29 
oe Z 
160 43 1 106 Bt 
137 48 83 6 
478 | 146 | 271 61 
286 | 143 | 130 13 
349. .| 182 | 205 12 
134 §1 52 1 
592-1. 324 | 238 30 
306 ; 104.) 184 18 
507 | 115 | 392 ‘yl 
194 81 106 — 
154 57 97 74. 
606 | 231 | 201-| — 
984 98 | 184 2 
874 } 112 | 211 51 
905 84 | 164 if 
642 | 266 | 348 25 
1315 | 411 | 840 64 
631 | 323 | 286 22 
1145 | 305 | 813 o% 
212 68 |} 138 6 
31 152) 147 16 
107 |. 54 51 2 
483 } 138 | 249 96 
401 | 173. } 179 49 
938 94 | 140 ] 4 
909 | 679 | 205 25 
11164 14412 16120 | 632 


4. Number of Places of Worship licensed in each 
Diocese during the present Reign, (exclusive of 
2006 which have been licensed at the Sessions, 
and cannot be ranged under their respective 


Dioceses.) 


St. Asaph ........233 
DaneOr sae ese Ss be UT 
Bath and Weils....435 
Bristol duierahy AO 
e Canterbury ......131 
Carlisle ns<s occas 090 
Rhester .. 000000 0. 048 
Chichester 
/ St. David’s 


eee 2 e@ ee a 


BOUrHAM.. - ses 0e ee SHO 


EA's «95.08 n a9 6, po 84 
fixeter oe Abt eo ~- 518 
Gloucester ....... 238 


“Mereford ...seee08 71 | 
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Landaff......2.6 20 
Lichfield ........ 210 
Lineoln.s saiées 081537 
Londo diwods owe 419 
Norwich «..0++e~. 1061 
CONES Siew aa ie, ove s+ uohe 
Peterborough .... 210 
Rochester ..seere 134 
Salisbury.s..sseee AT4 
Winchester...... 519 
Worcester ...e0. 152 
York I20.3 ge eeas 2008 


———— 


Total 2o7e 10154 


NON 
3, Livings under 1501. per Annum, with the 
Number of Residents and Non-Residents, (be- 
sides which there are in the different Dioceses 
144 Livings under that Sum, which could not’be 
identified. 
At Re 


- 


3 2 S a 

%, a SS sea 
Dioceses. e ibre | Sad 
Sep eS g 
fy = ie 

z 

Dt: Asaphiwis cies 'soeses 42) 11 ZO We) 
Bangor sce voleata cleeue 58 16180 f° 3S 
Bath and Wells ......{ 136 | 23 | 106 4s 
Bristals ists Baile 85 36 46 ay 
Canterbury ws sisisied ¢ 87} 18.| 65 1 
Carlisie oo 4 tates bia aay? SB 065 bi B1 1 
Chester sits aw mates! enn ch eaoe nod 10 
“Chichester: .5:+4 +s scabvacuke eran V7 | 59} ee 
Ste David's.) te elcihe 6 su} | ae 47 |.278 6 
Dayna 6.45 0% 0 hotas TB) Bo 49) — 
Ely Pere te voen steer en 64 19 45 os 
1a 6) iy ge el Aa WARE pea 154 38 78 QA 
WehOuvester. cave oe Maree 89 19 62 4 
Picretardee oe) ta ok 137 34) 103 fy 
Landa osteo ee at TE Q23.} 119 & 
Lichfield and Coventry | °387 | 9111751 19 
Lincoln it, cists aailas 284. SOL AAS BTR A at 
LORUORE Lo. sale ane 83 | 36 40 4 
NoTwichs, Jucheguiceacts 22 Veg | 229 7 
Oxford's o5,0.0 es he en cca 93 14 69 6 
Peterborough ......0. TH 8d eek 8 
Rochester ju euaes 6 6 3 — 2 — 
DANISOUIV sees sayin ert REO toga sea. le 
Winchester ...'seecess 82 Q4, 34 ye: 
WoOFrCeSter. se cccceces 69 12 53 2 
VOTE Cad peseteree cadet eto ego 98 | 
Totals.... | 3997 {1214 (2438 4 204 


5. Licenses for Places of Worship not of the Church 
of England. 


og | Be gg - 

o> ae (s5 | 3 

S aS Levan o7) > 

52 ab) o 3 be 
1760 to 1766 397 284 671 
1767 to 1773 591 193 58% 
1774 to 1780 652 946 898 
1781 to 1787 665 213 878 
1788 to 1794 1486 386 1872 
1795 to 1801 3185: 392 3577 
1802 to 1808 3288 292 3680 
10154 2006 | 12160. 
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6. Licenses to Preachers not of the Church of 
England. 


Periods of Seven Years. At Quarter Sessions. 


1760 to 1766 Seen eeocevertros 80 
TG COLT ROL OL RARE Kw che p lad oie 38 
CT PG AVOR oe leek bese ul bee 
TIVTSL EO WEE siewhs vedeehee Awielo 
MEV TER LEONE TOS Sec Ole cn o's ctadhth GLO 
AVGG HO PAUL a tieebs ce sviesas. Lyvld 
1802 to 1808 ecoreceeneeseos 1,068 

‘s 3,672 


NONRESISTANCE. s. (non and resisé- 
ance.) The principle of not opposing the 
king ; ready obedience toa superiour. 

NO/NSENSE. s. (non and sense.) 
meaning or ungrammatical language. 
fies; things of no importance. 

NONSE’NSICAL. a. (from nonsense.) 
Unmeaning; foolish (Ray.) 

NONSE'NSICALNESS. s. (from nonsen- 
sical.) Ungrammatical jargon; foolish ab- 
surdity. 

NONSO’LVENT. a. 
Who cannot pay his debts. : 

NONSOLU’TION. s. (non and solution.) 
Failure of solution (Broome). 

NONSPA‘RING. a. (non and sparing.) 
Merciless; all-destroying (Shakspeare). 

To NONSU'IT. v. a. (non and suit.) To 
deprive of the benefit of a legal process for some 
failure in management (Swift). 

NONUPLA, in the Italian music, denotes 
a quick time, peculiar to jigs. ‘This species of 
time is otherwise called the measure of nine 
times, which requires two falls of the hand, 
and one rise. ‘There are three sorts of nonupla. 
1. Nonupla di semiminime, or dupl. sesqui- 
quarta, thus marked 4, where nine crotchets 
are to be in the bar, of which four make a 
semi-breve, in common time, i.e. in the down 
stroke six, and but three up: it is usnally beat 
adagio. 2. Nonupla di croma, or sesqui ottava, 
marked thus 2, wherein nine quavers make a 
bar instead of eight in common time, i. e. six 
down and three up: itis beat presto. 3. Nonu- 
pla di semi-crome, or super setti partiente nona, 
thus distinguished %, in which nine semi- 
quavers are contained in a bar, whereof sixteen 
are required in common time, six down and 
three up: it is ordinarily beat prestissimo. 

NOO’DLE. s. (from noddle or noddy.) A 
fool; a simpleton. 

NOOK. s. (from een hoeck, German.) A 
aorner (Davies). 

NOON. s. (non, Saxon; nawn, Welsh). 
1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; the 
time when the sun is in the meridian; mid- 
day (Dryden). 2. It is taken for midnight 
(Dryden). 

Noon. a. Meridional (Young). 

NOO/’NDAY. s. (noon and day.) Midday 
(Shakspeare). 

Noo‘'npay. a. Meridional (Addison). 

NOONING, s, (from noon.) Repose or 
repast at noon. 


1. Un- 
2. Tri- 


(non and solvent.) 


rise some w 


NOOO 
NOO'NTIDE. s. (noon and tide.) 
day ; time of noon (Shakspeare). 


oo/NTIDE. a. Meridional (Shakspeare). 
NOOSE. s. (nosada, entangled.) A run- 


Mid- 


‘ning knot which the more it is drawn binds 


the closer (Sandys). 
To Noose. v. a. (fromthe noun.) To tie 


in a noose; to catch (Govern. of Tongue). 


NOOTH’s APPARATUS, in chemistry, a 


machine for saturating fluids with various gasses. 


It consists of three glass vessels, the lowest of : 


which has a very broad, flat bottom, that the 
whole may stand steadily. It contains the 
materials from which the gass is given out, as 
marble dust, as diluted sulphuric acid, for ex. 
ample, when a carbonated liquid is to be pre- 
pared, which is commonly the case; and of 
these materials a supply is from time to time 
to be added through an opening made in the 
side of the vessel for this purpose, the stopper 
of which must fit very accurately. ‘The gase 
passes through a valve into the second vessel, 
which contains the liquor 'to be impregnated. 
This part of the machine consists of a portion 
of a glass tube open at bottom and closed at 
top, but perforated with several smail holes, 


and fitting closely into the bottom of the vessel 
that contains the liquor.. The inner part of ~ 


the tube is partly filled with two thick pieces 
of glass tube with small perforations. The 
space between these two pteces is occupied by 
a glass valve in the form of a plano-convex lens, 
which lies flat upon the lower piece, on which 
it fits smoothly, and is easily lifted up by the 


influx of gass from below, sufficient to allow it | 


to pass, whilst it is so far confined that it can- 
pot be turned over, but immediately falls down 
again in its proper place. 

The middle vessel, which is usually made in 
the form of an urn, has a glass stop-cock to 
draw off the liquor by, and into it dips the end 
of the uppermost vessel, of a smaller size, but 
of the same shape, which is intended to afford 
a small pressure on the gass, and also a con- 
stant circulation of the liquor from the one to 
the other by means of a bent tube, in which 
the uppermost vessel terminates, and which 
passes down into the middle vessel through 


an aperture in its top. Atthe upper part of 


this last vessel is a stopper, which is the only 
joining of the whole apparatus which is not 


required to fit very tight, as.it is intended to — 


allow the excess of gass to escape. 
In using this apparatus, 
should be poured into the 


the upper vessel that dips down. 1] 
then being generated in the lowest vessel, rises 


through the water of the middle vessel to its 
upper part, when, not being able to escape, It _ 


accumulates, and by its pressure causes the 


liquor to flow through the bent tube into the 
uppermost vessel, driving the atmospherical air — 


before it. When the liquor has by this means 
fallen below the lever of the dip of the bent 
tube, the gass rises through this tube, and in ~ 
its passage agitates the liquor in the uppermost 
vessel, and sends down a portion: and thus 3 — 


so much liquor 
middle vessel as to — 
ay above the bottom of the tube of — 
The gass 


: 
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eonstant agitation is keptup, which considerably 
fayours the exhaustion. 

The chief inconvenience of this machine is 
the number of parts of which it is formed, and 
the accurate grinding required for all the pieces 
that fit, which makes the apparatus expensive, 
and not easily repaired when any portion is 
broken. And hence various improvements 
have been attempted; one of the best of which 
is that invented by the late Dr. Hamilton. 

It should be observed, however, that the ut- 
most effect of the best glass vessels in impreg- 
nating water with carbonic acid, or any other 
ass, is very far short of the power of the forein 
pump: by which method alone all the brisk, 
foaming, carbonated waters are made, which 


are consumed so largely under the names of | 


artificial Seltzer, soda, Pyrmont waters, &c, 
Mr. Paul of Geneva a ypears to have been the 
first who adopted this excellent method of 
making artificial mineral waters. 

NOOTKA SOUND, a bay discovered by 
captain Cook, in 1778, on the west coast of 
North America. Lon. 146.28 W. Lat. AQ, 
33 N. Captain Cook gave it the name of 
King George’s Sound ; but the natives call it 
Nootka ; the name now generally adopted by 
the English. It is not situate on the continent, 
as Cook had reason to suppose, but on an 
island, to which captain Vancouver, who 
coasted it in 1792, gave the name of Quadra 
and Vancouver Island, the former being the 
name of the Spanish commandant on the 
coast. ‘The woods are composed of the Cana- 
dian pine, white cypress, and two or three 
other sorts of pine ; and in general they are of 
a large size. About the rocks and borders of 
the woods were seen some strawberry plants, 
and raspberry, currant, and gooseberry bushes, 
all in a flourishing state. The principal ani- 
mals seen here were racoons, martens, and 
squirrels. Birds are far from being numerous, 
and those that are to be seen are remarkably 
shy. The stature of the natives is, in general, 
below the common standard; but their per- 
sons are not proportionably slender, being usu- 
ally pretty plump, though not muscular. The 
women are of the same size and form as the 
men ; nor is it easy to distinguish them, as 
they possess no natural feminine graces. Their 
bodies are always covered with red paint; but 
their faces are ornamented with a variety of 
colours, a black, a bright red, or a white co- 
Jour. They are docile, courteous, and good- 
natured ; but quick in resenting injuries, and, 
like most other passionate, people, as quickly 
forgetting them. Their weapons are bows 
and arrows, slings, spears, short truncheons 
of bone, and a small ax, not unlike the com- 
mon American tomahawk. A rattle and a 
small whistle are the only instruments of mu- 
sic that were seen among them. Their houses 
consist of very long broad planks, resting upon 
the edges of each other, tied, in different parts, 
with withes of pine bark. Their furniture 
consists principally of chests and boxes of va- 
tious sizes, piled upon each other, at the sides 
and ends of their houses, in which are depo» 
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sited their garments, and whatever they deem 
valuable; they have also square and oblon 

pails, bowls to eat their food out of, &c. The 
irregularity and confusion of their houses is 
exceeded by their nastiness and stench: every 
thing stinks of train oil, fish, and smoke; and 


every part is as filthy as can be imagined. In 


1786, a few British’ merchants in the Hag Tn- 
dies formed a settlement in this place, to sup- 
ply the Chinese market with furs; but the 
Spaniards, in 1789, captured two English ves- 
sels, and took possession of the settlement. The 
British ministry thade their demand of repara- 
tion, and the affair was amicably terminated 
by a convention. 

NOPAL. See Cocciwetta... 

NOPALXOCH QUETZALLI. SeeCac- 
TUs. 

NOPE. s. A kind of bird called a bull-finch 
or redtail. 

NOR. conjunct. (nme or.) 1. A particle 
marking the second or subsequent branch of a 
negative proposition : as, neither poor nor rich. 
2. ‘Two negatives are sometimes joined, but 
ill: J have not done it, nor I know not when I 
shall do it. 3. Nor is.in poetry used in the 
first branch for neither: as, J nor love myself, 
nor thee, 

NORAX, a son of Mercury and Eurythea, 
who led a colony of Iberians into Sardinia. 

NORBANUS, (C.) a young and ambitious 
Roman, who opposed Sylla, and joined his in- 
terest to that of young Marius. In his con- 
sulship he marched against Sylla, by whom he . 
was defeated. 

NORBERG, a town of Sweden, in West- 
manland, near which are the best iron mines 
in the province. It is 34 miles N. of Stroems- 
holm. Lon. 16.12E. Lat. 60. 2 N, 

NORCIA, a town of Italy, in the: duchy of 
Spoleto, seated arnong mountains, on the river 
Fredara, 20 miles S.E, of Spoleto. 

_ NORD, a department of France, so-named 
from being the most northern in situation. It 
includes the late French provinces of Hainault, 
Flanders, and Cambresis. Douay is the,capital. 

NORDBURG, a town of Denmark, at 
the N. extremity of the isle of Alsen, with a 
castle, nine miles N.N.W. of Sunderburg. 

NORDEN, a seaport of Westphalia, in E. 
Friesland, and a considerable place of trade, 
with a good harbour, It is four miles from the 
German ocean, and 14 N. of Emden. Lon. 
7.135. Lat. 53.32 N. 

NORDGAU. See Bavarta (Palatinate 
of). 
N ORDHAUSEN, a town of UpperSaxony 
(lately imperial), in Thuringia, with seven Lu- 
theran churches, and a well-built orphan- 
house. It has a considerable trade in corn, 
brandy, and rape and linseed oil, with manu- 
factures of marble and alabaster. It is seated 
on the Zorge, 35 miles N.N.E. of Erfurt, 
Lon. 10. 56 EF. Lat.51.30N. 

NORDHEIM, a town of Lower Saxony, 
in the duchy of Brunswick, situate on the 
Rhume., at its conflux with the Leina, ten 
miles IX. of Gottingen. 
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~ NORDKOPING, a seaport of Sweden, 
eapital of East Gothland. ie is 10 miles in 
circumference, but the houses are scattered, 
and the inhabitants do not exceed 12,000. 
The river Motala flows through the town, 
forms a series of cataracts, and ts divided into 
four principal streams, which encircle several 
rocky islands, covered with buildings ; but at 
the extremity of the town it is navigable for 
large vessels. Here are manufactures of wool- 
Jen cloth, paper, and fire-arms; some sugat- 
houses, and a brass foundery. Corn is ex- 
ported hence in great quantifies ; and a salmon 
fishery gives employment and riches to many 
of the inhabitants. It is 110 miles $.W. of 
Stockholm. ‘Lon. 15. 50 E. Lat. 58.35 N. 

NORDLAND, one of the five grand divi- 
sions of Sweden, bounded on the N. by Lap- 
land, E. by the gulf of Bothnia, ‘5. by Swe- 
den Proper, and W. by the same and Norway. 
It contains six provinces, 

NORDLINGEN, a town of Suabia, lately 
imperial, and fortified in the ancient manner. 
Here the league of the five western circles of the 
empire was concluded in 1702. In 1796 it was 
taken by the French. It is a commercial 
place, seated on the Eger, 38 miles N.N.W. 
of Augsburg. Lon. 10. 34 E. Lat. 48.50 N. 

NORDMALING, a town of Sweden, in 
Angermania, near a bay of the gulf of Both- 
nia, 24 miles S. W. of Uma, and 70 N.E. of 
. Hernosanc. 

NORDSTRAND, an island of Denmark, 
onthe W. coast of South Jutland, 12 miles 
Jongand five broad, It has a town called Ham, 
28 miles W. of Sleswick. Lon. 9.0E, Lat. 
o4. 40 N. | | 

NORFOLK, a county of England, 77 miles 
Jong and 45 broad; bounded on the N. and 
FE. by the German ocean, §.E. and S, by Suf- 
folk, and W. by Cambridgeshire and Lincoin- 
shire. It contains 1,694,400 acres ; is divided 
into 32 hundreds, and 660 parishes; has one 
city and 32 market towns; and sends 12 mem- 
bers.to parliament. The number of inhabit- 
ants in 1801 was 273,371. The products 
vary according to the soil and situation. The 
lighter arable lands produce barley in great 
plenty; wheat is cultivated in the strongest 
soils ; and turnips are grown here in great 
quantities: much buck-wheat is also grown in 
the light soils, and used for feeding swine and 
poultry. The fenny. parts yield great quan- 
tities of butter; which is sent to London under 
the name of Cambridge butter. The sheep 
are a hardy small breed, much valued for their 
mutton. . Turkeys are reared here to a larger 
size than elsewhere ; rabbits are extremely nu- 
merous on the sandy heaths; and there is 
abundance of game, especially of pheasants. 
The manufactures of Norfolk are worsted, 
woollen, and silks. Its principal rivers are the 
Great Ouse, Nen, Little Ouse,’ Waveney, 
Yare, and Bure. Norwich is the capital... 

_ Norrouk, a seaport of Virginia, capital of 
a county of thesamename. It was burnt in 
1776, by order of the British governor ;. but is. 
now the most considerable commercial town in 
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the state. The chief exports are tobacco, flour, 


corn, staves, and lumber. Here are two 
churches, and the harbour is large enough to 
contain 300 ships. The town stands on the E. 


side of Elizabeth river, near its entrance into — 


the estuary of James river, 108 milés E.S.E. 
of Richmond. Lon. 76.40 W.. Lat. 36. 
55 N. ) 
NorFotk Istawp, an island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, lying E. of New South Wales, 
and settled bya colony of convicts, subordi- 
nate to that government. It is very hilly, but 
some of the valleys are tolerably large. Mount 
Pitt, the only remarkable hill, is 1,000 feet 
high, The whole island is covered by a very 
thick forest, choked with underwood, and the 
principal timber tree is the pine, which is very 
useful in building, and seems to be durable. 
The soil, when cleared, may be rendered very 
productive ; and the air is very wholesome. 
The spring is perceptible in August ; but the 
trees are in a constant succession of flowering 
and fruiting the year round, In summer the heat 
is excessive ; from February to August may be 
called the ‘rainy season; and the winter, from 
April to July, ts very pleasant. This island is 
supplied with many streams of good water, 
which abound with very fine eels,’ The cliffs 
round the coast are 240 feet high, quite per- 
pendicular; and the want of a safe barbour is 
a great inconvenience. ‘The settlement is 
formed in Sydney Bay, on the S. side of the 
island. Lon. 168.1¢ KE. Lat. 29. 4S. 
NORHOLM, a town of Norway, in the dio- 
cese of Christiansand, 16 miles N.N.E. of 
Christiansand. — “agli 
NORICUM, a country of ancient ‘Illyri- 
cum, which now forms a part of modern Ba- 
varia and Austria. It extended between the 
Danube, and part of the Alps and Vindelicia. 
Its inhabitants made. many incursions upon 
the Romans, and were at last conquered under 
Tiberius. The iron that was drawn from 
Noricum was esteemed excellent, and thence 
noricus ensis, to express the goodness of a 
sword. . . 
NORIS (Henry), a celebrated cardinal, was 
born at Verona in 1637, and educated by his 
father, who was a native of Ireland. He af- 
terwards entered among the monks of St. Au- 
gustine, and acquired great reputation on ac- 
count of his learning. In 1673, he published 
his History of Pelagianism, which gave great 
offence to several persons, who accused him to 
the pope of being heterodox, but with so little 
suecess, that Clement X. made him under- 
librarian of the Vatican ; and in 1695 he ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat. He died in 1704. His 
works are numerous, and were’ 
Verona in 1730, in 5 vols. folio, 
NORLAND, one of the five general divie 
sions of Sweden, comprehending the provinces 
of Gestrikeland, Helsingland, Medelpadia, 
Hiemtland, Herjedalia, Ongermania, and West 
Bothnia. . 4 
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¥og in his tour through the northern part of 
Sweden. In putrid fever, exanthematous dis- 
eases, and scurvy, they promise to be, like 
other summer fruits, very serviceable. 

NORMANDY, a late province of France, 
bounded on the W, by the Atlantic, on the 
N. by the English Channel, on the E. by 
Picardy and the Isle of France, and on the S, 
by Perche, Maine, and Bretagne. It is one of 
the most fertile in France, and abounds in all 
things except wine, but that defect is supplied 
by cider and perry. It contains iron, copper, 
and a great number of rivers and harbours. 
This province now forms the departments of 
Calvados, Eure, the Channel, Orne, and 
Lower Seine. 

NORMAL, a perpendicular. In the conic 
sections it is a line drawn from any point in the 
curve perpendicular to the tangent there, to 
meet the axis. 

NORRIS (John), an English divine, born 
1657, at Collingborne-Kington, Wilts, and 
educated at Winchester school, and Exeter 
college, Oxford. In 1689 he succeeded to the 
rectory of Newton St. Loe, Somersetshire, and 
in 1691 was made rector of Bemerton, near 
Sarum, where he died a martyr to intense 
study, 1711, aged 54. Mild, humble, and 
amiable in his manners, he was an enthusiast 
as 2 man, a mystic in theology, and in philo- 
sophy an idealist. He attacked Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, and wrote 
against Dodwell on the Immortality of the 
Soul. His works are chiefly on moral and 
theological subjects. | 

Norris (John), a native of Norfolk, edu- 
cated at Eton, and King’s college, Cambridge. 
He gave to his university an estate of 190/. a 
year for a theological professorship, and for 
annual prizes on divinity subjects. He died 
1777, aged 43. 

NORRISTOWN, a town of the United 
States, capital of the county of Montgomery, 
in Pennsylvania, Itis seated on the Schuyl- 
kill, 12 miles N.W. of Philadelphia. Lon. 
75. 24 W. Lat. 40.7 N. 

NORTELGA, or Nor TetcGeE, a seaport 
of Sweden, in the province of Upland. This 
town suffered much from the ravages com- 
mitted here by the Russians in 1719: near it 
is a forge for making fire-arms. It is 30 miles 
ate of Stockholm. Lon, 10.32E. Lat. 50. 
44 N. 

NORTH, one of the four cardinal points of 
the world; being that point of the horizon 
which is directly opposite to the sun in meri- 
dian. The north wind is generally accompa- 
nied with a considerable degree of cold. It 
sometimes blows with almost irresistible fury. 
It is often mentioned by the classic authors 
under the name of Boreas, which is of Greek 
See BorEAs, , 

_NorrH-poie. See Poe. 

_ Norra (Francis), lord keeper of the great 
seal under Charles IT. and James II. was edu- 
cated at Bury school, and St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and thea entered at the Middle 
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Temple. ‘He, on the Norfolk circuit, distin- 
guished himself as an able, acute, and discern- 
ing lawyer, and rose through the offices of 
solicitor and attorney-general to the place of 
chief justice of the common pleas. On the 
death of Nottingham he succeeded to the seals, 
and in 1683 was raised to the peerage. He died 
at his house at Wroxton, 1685. He wrote an 
index of verbs neuter, finished while at school, 
and printed with Lily’s grammar—z2 paper om 
the gravitation of fluids, considered in the 
bladders of fishes—an essay on music-politi« 
cal papers, &c. ¥ | 

Norra (Dr. John), brother to the preced= 
ing, was educated at Bury school, and Jesus 
college, Cambridge. In 1672 he was made 
Greek professor of the university, prebendary 
of Westminster 1673, and in 1677 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Barrow as master of Trinity col- 
lege. He completed the college library begun 
by his predecessor, and died 1683. He edited 
Fae Socratis Apologia—Crito—Phoedo, &c. 
1073. 

Norrtu (George), of London, was educated. 
at St. Paul’s, and at Benet college, Cambridge. 
He was vicar of Codicote; Herts, and died on, 
his living 1772. He wrote a table of English 
silver coins from the conquest to the commons 
wealth—remarks on the money of Henry III. 
—and he began a history of the Antiquarian 
Society. Nay 

Norru (Frederic), Earl of Guildford, bet. 
ter known as lord North, the minister under 
whose administration England lost her Ameri- 
can colonies. He succeeded Charles Townsend 
as chancellor of the. exchequer; and in 1770 
the duke of Grafton, as first lord of the trea- 
sury, and continued in office till the conclu- 
sion of the war. Asa public character, lord 
North was a flowing and persuasive orator, 
and skilled in argumentation, and master of 
great presence and coolness of mind ; and in 
private life he was very amiable, cheerful, and 
jocose in conversation, the friend of learned 
men, and correct in his conduct. During the 
last years of his life he was afflicted with blind 
ness. He died 1792, aged 60. 

Norra, or Noro, a department of France, 
including the late French, provinces of Hain- 
ault, Flanders, and the Cambresis. 

Norra Caps, the most northern promon- 
tory of Europe, on the coast of Norway. Lon. 
25.57 E, Lat. 71.20 N. A very interesting 
description of the scenery at North Cape is 
given in Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden. 

Nort Coast, a department of France. 
See Cotes pu Noro. hae) oc 

_Nortu. a. Northern (Numbers). 

NORTHALLERTON, a borough. in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It sends two members to parlia- 
ment,, and is seated ona small brook, which, 
a mile below, runs into the river Wisk. It is 
a well-built trading place, 30 miles N.N.W. 
of York, and 223 N, by W, of London. Lon. 
1.20 W. . Lat. 54. 23 'N. 

NORTHAMPTON, a county of Pennsyl- 
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~ NORDKOPING, a seaport of Sweden, 
eapital of East Gothland. It is 10 miles in 
circumference, but the houses are scattered, 
and the inhabitants do not exceed 12,000. 
The river Motala flows through the town, 
forms a scries of cataracts, and is divided into 
four principal streams, which encircle several 
rocky islands, covered with buildings ; but at 
the extremity of the town it is navigable for 
large vessels. Here are manufactures of wool- 
Jen cloth, paper, and fire-arms; some sugat- 
houses, and a brass foundery. Corn is ex- 
ported hence in great quantifies; and a salmon 
fishery gives employment and riches to many 
of the inhabitants. It is 110 miles $.W. of 
Stockholm. Lon. 15. 50 E. Lat. 58.35 N. 

NORDLAND, one of the five grand divi- 
sions of Sweden, bounded on the N. by Lap- 
land, E. by the gulf of Bothnia, 5. by Swe- 
den Proper, and W. by the same and Norway. 
It contains six provinces, 

NORDLINGEN, a town of Suabia, lately 
imperial, and fortified in the ancient manner. 
Here the league of the five western circles of the 
empire was concluded in 1702. In 1796 it was 
taken by the French. It is a commereial 
place, seated on the Eger, 38 miles N.N.W. 
of Augsburg. Lon. 10. 34 E. Lat. 48.50 N. 

NORDMALING, a town of Sweden, in 
Angermania, near _a bay of the gulf of Both- 
nia, 24 miles S, W. of Uma, and 70 N.E. of 
_ Hernosand. 

NORDSTRAND, an island of Denmark, 
onthe W. coast of South Jutland, 12 miles 


Jong and five broad, It has a town called Ham, » 


28 miles W. of Sleswick. Lon. 9.0E, Lat, 
54.40 N. | 
NORFOLK, a county of England, 77 miles 
Jong and 45 broad; bounded on the N. and 
FE. by the German ocean, §.E. and S, by Suf- 
folk, and W. by Cambridgeshire and Lincoln- 
shire, It contains 1,694,400 acres ; is divided 
into 32 hundreds, and 660 parishes; has one 
city and 32 market towns; and sends 12 mem- 
bers.to parliament. The number of inhabit- 
ants in 1801 was 273,371. The products 
vary according to the soil and situation. ‘The 
lighter arable lands produce barley in great 
plenty; wheat is cultivated in the strongest 
soils; and turnips are grown here in great 
quantities : much buck-wheat is also grown in 
the light soils, and used for feeding swine and 
poultry. The fenny, parts yield great quan- 
tities of butter; which is sent to London under 
the name of Cambridge butter. The sheep 
are a hardy small breed, much valued for their 
mutton. Turkeys are reared here to a larger 
size than elsewhere ; rabbits are extremely nu- 
merous on the sandy heaths; and there is 
abundance of game, especially of pheasants. 
The manufactures of Norfolk .are worsted, 
woollen, and silks. Its principal rivers are the 
Great Ouse, Nen, Little Ouse, Waveney, 
Yare, and Bure. _ Norwich is the capital. . 
_ Norro uk, a seaport of Virginia, capital of 
a county of the same name. 


mow the most considerable commercial town in 


It was burnt in 
1776, by order of the British governor ;. but is. 


the state. The chief exports are tobacco, flour; 
corn, staves, and lumber. Here are two 


churches, and the harbour is large enough to 
contain 300 ships. The town stands on the E. 


side of Elizabeth river, near its entrancé into— 


the estuary of James river, 108 miles E.S.E. 
of Richmond. Lon. 76. 40 W. Lat. 36. 
55 N, . 

NorFo tk Istanp, an island in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, lying E. of New South Wales, 
and settled bya colony of convicts, subordi- 
nate to that government. It is very hilly, but 
some of the valleys are tolerably large. Mount 
Pitt, the only remarkable hill, is 19,000 feet 
high. The whole island is covered by a very 


thick forest, choked with underwood, and the 


principal timber tree is the pine, which is very 
useful in. building, and seems to be durable. 
The soil, when cleared, may be rendered very 
productive; and the air is very wholesome. 
‘The spring is perceptible in August ; but the 
trees are in a constant succession of flowering 
and fruiting the year round, In summer the heat 
is excessive ; from February to August may be 
called the ‘rainy season ; and the winter, from 
April to July, is very pleasant. This island ig 
supplied with many streams of good water, 
which abound with very fine eels.’ The cliffs 
round the coast are 240 feet high, quite per- 
pendicular; and the want of a safe barbour is 
a great ineonvenience. ‘The settlement is 
formed in Sydney Bay, on the S. side of the 
island. Lon..168.1¢ B. Lat.29.458. 

NORHOLM, a town of Norway, in the dio= 
cese of Christiansand, 16 miles N.N.E, ‘of 
Christiansand. atti 

NORICUM, a country of ancient ‘Illyri- 
cum, which now forms a part of iohena 
varia and Austria. It extended between the 
Danube, and part of the Alps and Vindelicia. 
Its inhabitants made. many incursions upon 
the Romans, and were at last conquered under 
Tiberius. The iron that was drawn from 
Noricum was esteemed excellent, and thence 
noricus ensis, to express the goodness of a 
sword, 

NORIS (Henry), a celebrated cardinal, was 
born at Verona in 1631, and educated by his 
father, who was a native of Ireland. He af- 
terwards entered among the monks of St. Au- 
gustine, and acquired great reputation on ac- 
count of his learning. In 1673, he published 
his History of Pelagianism, which gave great 
offence to several persons, who accused him to 
the pope of being heterodox, but with so little 
success, that Clement X. made him under- 
librarian of the Vatican ; and in 1695 he ob- 
tained a cardinal’s hat. He died in 1704, His 
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works are numerous, and were’ published at — 


Verona in 1730, in 5 vols. folio. 
NORLAND, one of the five general divie 


sions of Sweden, comprehending the provinces © 


of Gestrikeland, Helsingland, Medelpadia, 


Hiemtland, Herjedalia, Ongermania, and West — 


Bothnia. . is a 
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_NorrH-pots. See Pose. 
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¥ogin his tour through the northern part of 
Sweden. In putrid fever, exanthematous dis- 
eases, and scurvy, they promise to be, like 
other summer fruits, very serviceable. 

NORMANDY, a late province of France, 
bounded on the W, by the Atlantic, on the 
N. by the English Channel, on the E. by 
Picardy and the Isle of France, and on the S, 
by Perche, Maine, and Bretagne. It is one of 
the most fertile in France, and abounds in all 
things except wine, but that defect is supplied 
by cider and perry. It contains iron, copper, 
and a great number of rivers and harbours. 
This province now forms the departments of 
Calvados, Eure, the Channel, Orne, and 
Lower Seine. 

NORMAL, a perpendicular. In the conic 
sections it is a line drawn from any point in the 
curve perpendicular to the tangent there, to 
meet the axis. 

NORRIS (John), an English divine, born 
1657, at Collingborne-Kington, Wilts, and 
educated at Winchester school, and Exeter 
college, Oxford. In 1689 he succeeded to the 
rectory of Newton St. Loe, Somersetshire, and 
in 1691 was made rector of Bemerton, near 
Sarum, where he died a martyr to intense 
study, 1711, aged 54. Mild, humble, and 
amiable in his manners, he was an enthusiast 
as a man, a mystic in theology, and in philo- 
sophy an idealist. He attacked Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding, and wrote 
against Dodwell on the Immortality of the 
Soul. His works are chiefly on moral and 
theological subjects. . | 

Norris (John), a native of Norfolk, edu- 
cated at Eton, and King’s college, Cambridge. 
He gave to his university an estate of 190/. a 
year for a theological professorship, and for 
annual prizes on divinity subjects. He died 
1777, aged 43. . 

NORRISTOWN, a town of the United 
States, capital of the county of Montgomery, 
in Pennsylvania, Itis seated on the Schuyl- 
kill, 12 miles N.W. of Philadelphia. Lon. 
75. 24 W. Lat. 40.7 N. 

NORTELGA, or Nor TELGE, a seaport 
of Sweden, in the province of Upland. This 
town suffered much from the ravages com- 
mitted here by the Russians in 1719: near it 
is a forge for making fire-arms. It is 30 miles 
Dek of Stockholm. Lon, 10.32 E. Lat. 50. 
44 .N. ; 

NORTH, one of the four cardinal points of 
the world; being that point of the horizon 
which is directly opposite to the sun in meri- 
dian, The north wind is generally accompa- 
nied with a considerable degree of cold. It 
sometimes blows with almost irresistible fury. 
It is often mentioned by the classic authors 
under the name of Boreas, which is of Greek 
See BorgAs, 


_ Norru (Francis), lord keeper of the great 
seal under Charles IT. and James IT. was edu- 
cated at Bury school, and St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and thea entered at the Middle 
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Temple. He, on the Norfolk circuit, distin- 
guished himself as an able, acute, and discern- 
ing lawyer, and rose through the offices of 
solicitor and attorney-general to the place of 
chief justice of the common pleas. On the 
death of Nottingham he succeeded to the seals, 
and in 1683 was raised to the peerage. He died 
at his house at Wroxton, 1685. He wrote an 
index of verbs neuter, finished while at school, 
and printed with Lily’s grammar—a paper on 
the gravitation of fluids, considered in the 
bladders of fishes—an essay on music—politi« 
cal papers, &c. ™ : 

Norra (Dr. John), brother to the preced- 
ing, was educated at Bury school, and Jesus 
college, Cambridge. In 1672 He was made 
Greek professor of the university, prebendary 
of Westminster 1673, and in 1677 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Barrow as master of Trinity col- 
lege. Hecompleted the college library begun, 
by his predecessor, and died 1683. He edited 
Plato’s Socratis A pologia—Crito—Phoedo, &c. 
1673. 

Nortu (George), of London, was educated. 
at St. Paul’s, and at Benet college, Cambridge. 
He was vicar of Codicote, Herts, and died on 
his living 1772. He wrote a table of English 
silver coins from the conquest to the commons 
wealth—remarks on the money of Henry III. 
—and he began a history of the Antiquarian, 
Society. roy 

Norru (Frederic), Earl of Guildford, bet 
ter known as lord North, the minister under 
whose administration England lost her Ameri- 
can colonies. He succeeded Charles Townsend 
as chancellor of the exchequer; and in 1770 
the duke of Grafton, as first lord of the trea- 
sury, and continued in office till the conclu- 
sion of the war. Asa public character, lord 
North was a flowing and persuasive orator, 
and skilled in argumentation, and master of 
great presence and coolness of mind; and in 
private life he was very amiable, cheerful, and 
jocose in conversation, the friend of learned 
men, and correct in his conduct. During the 
last years of his life he was afflicted with blinds 
ness. He died 1792, aged 60. 

Norru, or Norp, a department of France, 


including the late French, provinces of Hain- 


ault, Flanders, and the Cambresis. 

Nortu Caps, the most northern promon- 
tory of Europe, on the coast of Norway. Lon. 
25.57 KE, Lat. 71.20 N. A very interesting 
description of the scenery at North Cape is 
given in Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden. 

Nortu Coast, a department of France. 
See Cores pu Noro. y 

Norra. a. Northern (Numbers). 

NORTHALLERTON, a borough. in the 
north riding of Yorkshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It sends two members to parlia- 
ment,, and is seated ona small brook, which, 
a mile below, runs into the river Wisk. It ig 
a well-built trading place, 30 miles N.N.W. 
of York, and 223 N. by W.of London. Lon. 
1.20 W. . Lat. 54. 23 N. 

NORTHAMPTON, a county of Pennsyl- 


NOR 


vania, 111 miles long and 35 broad. In i790 
it contained 24,250 inhabitants, Easton is the 
capital. 

NoRTHAMPTON, 2 town of the United 
States, the ‘capital of Hampshire, in Massa- 
chusets, situate on the Connecticut, 100 miles 
W. of Boston. 

NorTHAMPTON, a town in England, ca- 
ital of a county of the same name, situated in 
V. lon. 1.11 N. lat, 52. 11. According to 

Camden, it was formerly called North-afandon, 
from its situation on the north of the river 
Nen, called anciently Aufona, by which and 
another lesser river it is almost inclosed. Dr. 
Gibson says, that the ancient Saxon an- 
nals called both it and Southampton simply 
Hampton ; and afterwards, to distinguish 
them, called the one, from its situation, 
Southampton, and. the other Northampton ; 
but never North-afandon. Though it does 
not appear to be a place of very great antiquity, 
nor to have emerged from obscurity till after 
the conquest, it has sent members to parlia- 
ment since the reign of Edward I. and being in 
the heart of the kingdom, several parliaments 
have been held at it. ° There was also a castle, 
and a church dedicated to St. Andrew, built 
by Simon de Sancto Licio, commonly called 
Senlez, the first earl of Northampton of that 
name. It is said to have been burnt down 


during the Danish depredations ; but in the’ 


reign of St. Edward appears to have been a 
considerable place. It was besieged by the 
barons in their war with king John; at which 
time that military work called Hunshill is 
supposed to have been raised. 
Henry III. it sided with the barons, when it 
was besieged and taken by the king. Here the 
bloody battle was fought in which Henry V1. 
was taken prisoner. It was entirely consumed 
by a most dreadful fire in 1675; yet, by the 


help of liberal contributions from all parts of 


the country, it hath so recovered itself, that it 
is now one of the neatest and best- built towns 
of the kingdom. Among the public buildimgs, 
which are all lofty, the most remarkable are 
the church called All-hallows (which stands at 


the meeting of four spacious streets), the ses-. 


sions and assize house, and the George inn, 
which belongs to the poor of the town. A 
county-hospital or infirmary has been lately 
built here, after the manner of those of Bath, 
London, Bristol, &c. It has a considerable 
manufacture of shoes and stockings; and its 
fairs are noted for horses both for draught and 
saddle ; besides, it isa great thoroughfare for 
the north and west roads, It was formerly 
walled, and had seven churches within and two 
without. The horse-market is reckoned to 


exceed all others in the kingdom, it being: 


deemed the centre of all its horse-markets and 
korse-fairs, both for saddle and harness, and 
the chief rendezvous of the jockies both from 
York and London, Its principal manufacture 
is shoes, of which great numbers are sent be- 
ond sea ; and the next to that, stockings and 
ace, as we have hinted at above. It is the 


In the time of 


NOR 


richer and more populous, by being a thorough- 
fare both in the north and west roads; but, 
being SO miles from the sea, it can have no 
cominerce by navigation. The wails of this 
town were above two miles in compass. In 
1801 it contained 1371 houses, and 7020 inha- 
bitants. It had formerly a nunnery in the 
neighbouring meadows, with several other 
monasteries ; and of its very old castle on the 
west side of the town, a small part of the ruins’ 
are still to be seen. Some discontented scholars 
came hither from Oxford and Cambridge, 
about the end of the reign of Henry III. and, 
with the king’s leave, prosecuted their studies 
here academically for three years; during 
which there was the face of an university, till 
it was puta stop to by express prohibition, be- 
cause it was a damage to both universities. 
The public horse-races are on a neighbouring 
down, called Pye-leys. In and about the town 
are abundance of cherry-gardens. Within half 
a mile of the town is one of the crosses erected 
by king Edward I. in memory of his queen 
Eleanor, whose corpse was rested there in its’ 
way to Westminster. On the north side of 
the river, near that cross, many Roman coins 
have been ploughed up. At Guilesborough, 
north-west of Northampton, are to be seen the 
vestiges of a Roman camp, the situation of 
which is the more remarkable, as lying be- 
tween the Nen and the Avon, the only pass 
from the north to the south parts of England 
not intercepted by wny river. This camp was 
secured only by a single intrenchment, which 
was, however, very broad and deep. 

~ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, a county of 
England, 60 mileslong and 22 where broadest ; 
bounded on the S. by Buckinghamshire and 
Oxfordshire, W. by the latter county and 
Warwickshire, N.W. by Leicestershire and 
Ruilandshire, N. by Lincolnshire, and E. by 
the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and, 
Bedford. It contains 617,000 acres; is di- 
vided into 20 hundreds, and 336 parishes ; has 
one city and 11 market-towns ; and sends nine 
members to parliament, viz. two for the: 
county, two for the borough of Northampton, 


two"for the city of Peterborough, two for \ 


Brackley, and one for Higham Ferrers, The 
number of inhabitants in 1801 was 131,757, 
In the_N.E. part, near Peterborough, com, 
mences a ‘fenny tract, extending to the Lin-~ 
colnshire Wash. With this single exception,” 
Northamptonshire is said to contain less waste 
eround, and more seats of the nobility and — 
gentry, than any other county. Its greatest 
defect is a scarcity of fuel, which is but scan- 
tily supplied by its woods; and though coal 
is brought by the river Nen, it is at a very deat 
rate. ‘This county, however, possesses some 


considerable remains of its old forests, particu- _ 


larly those of Rockingham on the N.W., and 
of Salcey and Whittlebury on the S. Its 
products are, in general, the same with those 
of other farming counties; but it is peculiarly 


celebrated for grazing land. Horned cattle, 


and other animals, are fed to extraordinary 


/ 


aa, pater 


NOR 


' sizes ; and many horses of the large black breed - 


are reared, Woad for the diers is cultivated 
here; but the county is not distinguished for 
manufactures. The principal rivers are the 
Nen and Welland; beside which it is partly 
watered by the Ouse, Leam, Cherwell, and 
Avon. 

NORTHE’AST. s. (north and east.) The 
point between the north and east (Arbuthnot). 

NO’/RTHERLY. a. (from north.) Being 
towards the north (Derham). 

NORTHERN. a. (from north.) Being in 
the north (Shakspeare). 

NorTHERN LIGHTS. 
Boreatis. 

NORTHELEET, a village in Kent, seated 
on the Thames, two miles W. of Gravesend. 
The church is very large, and contains frag- 
ments of mountains as ancient as the four- 
teenth century. Wast quantities of lime are 
made here, and great numbers of extraneous 
fossils have been dug up. 

NORTHLEACH, a town in Gloucester- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday, seated 
near the source of the Lech, 25 miles E. of 
Gloucester, and 81 W. by N. of London. 

NORTHOP, a village of Wales, in Flint- 
shire, three miles S.E. of Flint ; noted for its 
manufactures’ of coarse earthen-ware, fire- 
bricks, &c. 

NORTHSTAR. s. (north and star.) The 
polestar ; the lodestar (Shakspeare). 

NORTHUMBERLAND, the most north- 
ern county of England. In the Saxon hep- 
tarchy it was a part of the kingdom of the 
Northumbrians, which contained also the 
counties of York, Lancaster, Durham, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, and received its 
name from being situate N. of the Humber, 
It is of & triangular form, 64 miles the greatest 
length, and 50 the greatest breadth ; bounded 
on the E. by the German ocean, 
bishopric of Durham, W. by Cumberland and 
Scotland, and N. by the detached part of Dur- 
ham called Norharnshire and Islandshire. It 
contains 1,157,760 acres ; is divided into six 
wards, and 460 parishes; and has ten market- 
towns. The number of inhabitants in 1801 
was 157,101; and it sends six members to 
parliament. The soil is various; the E. part 
fruitful in most sorts of corn, 
dows on the banks of the rivers; but the W. 
part is mostly heathy and mountainous. ‘The 
S.E. part abounds with thick seams of coal ; 
and the $.W. angle has rich lead mines. 
Limestone and iron ore abound in various 
parts. The principal rivers are the Tyne, 
Coquet, Aln, and Blyth. Alnwick is the 
county town; but the largest is Newcastle. 

The Northumbrians were anciently stigma- 
tized by the Scotch as a savage, barbarous peo- 
ple, addicted to cruelty, and inured to rapine. 
The truth is, before the union of the two 
érowns of England and Scotland, the bor- 
~ derers on each side were extremely licentious 
and ungovernable, trained up to war from their 
infancy, and habituated to plunder by the mu- 
tual incursions made into each kingdom 5 in 


See AURORA 


S. by the. 


with rich mea- - 


material distinction 


NOR 

cursions which neither truce nor treaty could 
totally prevent. People of a pacific disposi~ 
tion, who proposed to earn their livelihood by 
agriculture, would not on any terms remain im 
a country exposed to the first violence of a bold 
and desperate enemy ; therefore the lands lay 
uncultivated, and in a great measure deserted 
by every body but lawless adventurers, who 
subsisted by theft and rapine. ‘There was a 
tract fifty miles in length and six in breadth, 
between Berwick and Carlisle, known by the 
name of the Debateable Land, to which both 
nations laid claim, though it belonged to nei- 
ther; and this was occupied by a set of ban- 
ditti who plundered on each side, and what 
they stole in one kingdom, they sold openly in 
the other: nay, they were so dexterous in their 
occupation, that by means of hot bread ap- 
plied to the horns of the cattle which they 
stole, they twisted them in such a manner, 
that, when the right owner saw them in the 
market, they did not know their.own property. 
Wardens were appointed to guard the marches 
or borders in each kingdom ; and these offices 
were always conferred on noblemen of the first 
character for influence, valour, and integrity. 
The English border was divided into three 
marches, called the east, west, and middle 
marches; the gentlemen of the country were 
constituted deputy-wardens, who held march- 
courts, regulated the watches, disciplined the 
militia, and took measures for assembling 
them in arms at the first alarm: but in the 
time of peace between the two nations, they 
were chiefly employed in suppressing the in- 
golence and rapine of the borderers. Since 
the union of the crowns, however, Northum- 
berland is totally changed, both with respect to 
the improvement of the lands, and the reform- 
ation of the inhabitants. The grounds being 
now secure from incursion and insult, are set- 
tled by creditable farmers, and cultivated like 
other parts of the kingdom. As hostilities 
have long ceased, the people have forgot the 
use of arms, and exercised themselves in the 
more eligible avocations of peace; in breeding 
sheep and cattle, manuring the grounds, work- 
ing at the coal-pits, and in different branches. 
of commerce and manufacture. In their per- 
sons they are generally tall, strong, bold, 
hardy, and fresh-coloured ; and though less 
unpolished than their ancestors, not quite so 
civilised as their southern neighbours. The 
commonalty are well fed, lodged, and cloth- 
ed ; and all of them remarkably distinguished 
by a kind of shibboleth or whurle, being @ 
articular way of pronouncing the letter R, as 
if they hawked it up from the wine-pipe, like 
the cawing of rooks. In other respects, the 
language they speak is an uncouth mixture of 
the English and Scottish dialects. ‘There is no 
between the fashionable 
people of Northumberland and those of the 
sane tank in other parts of the kingdom: the 
same form of education will produce the same 
effects in all countries. The gentlemen of 
Northumberland, however, are remarkable for 
their courage, hospitality, and hard drinking. 


NOR, 


The number of inhabitants 
126,400, of houses 22,740, 

A great number of Roman monuments have 
been found in this county; but the most re- 
markable curiosity of that kind consists in the 
remains of Hadrian’s vallum and the wall of 
Severus. 

The most noted towns in Northumberland, 
are Neweastle, Morpeth, Alnwick, Berwick, 
Hexham, and North Shields. It sends two 
members to parliament. | . 

‘NorTHUMBERLAND, a town of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the county of its name, seated in the 
angle formed by the junction of the.W. and 
E. branches of the Susquehanna, two miles 
above Sunbury, and 138 N.W. of Philadel- 
phia: 

' NORTHUMBERLAND IsLANDs, a chain of 
islands in the Pacific ocean, near the N.E. 
coast of New Holland. Lon. 152 E. Lat. 
22.8. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND STRAIT, the S. part 
of the gulph of St. Lawrence, between the 
island’ of St. John. and the coast of New 
Brnnswick and Nova Scotia. 

- NO'RTHWARD. a. (north and peapiv, 
Sax.) Being towards the north. 

_ NortTHwarp. ad. (north and pean, Sax.) 
Toward the north (Shakspeare). 

NORTHWE'ST, s. (north and west.) The 
point between the north and west (Brown). 
~ NORTHWIND. s. (north and wind.) The 
wind that blows from the north (Milton). 

NORTHWICH, a town in Cheshire, with 
a market on Friday, a cotton manufacture, 
and considerable salt-works. Mines of solid 
rock salt have been dug here to a great depth, 
from which immense quantities are raised ; 
and much of it, in its crude state, is conveyed 
to Liverpool to be exported. ‘Northwich is 
seated on the Dan, at its junction with the 
Weever, 20 miles N.E. of Chester, and 174 
N.W. of London. 

NORTON, a town of Massachusets, in 
Bristol county. A great quantity of nails is 
made here, and it has a manufacture of ochre 
similar to that of Taunton. It is 28 miles S. 
of Boston. ¢ 
-- Norton, or Curppinc Norton, atown 
in Oxfordshire, with a market on Wednes- 


is reckoned 


day. Here is a freeschool founded by Edward . 


NI. and a manufacture of horse-cloths, tilting, 
&ec. Itis 12 miles S.W. of Banbury, and 73 
IN.W. of London. 

Norron (Thomas), an English writer, 
born at Sharpenhoe, Bedfordshire. He was a 
~ barrister, and in his principles a strong Cal- 
vinist. He assisted Sternhold and Hopkins in 
their version of the Psalms; and to the 27 
which he turned to metre appear the initials 
‘of his name.. He also translated into English 
some Latin poems, Calvin’s Institutions, 
‘and Nowell’s large Catechism; and assisted 
Sackville in his play called Ferrex and Porrex. 
He wrote besides, an Epistle to the Queen’s 
poor deluded Subjects, and other pieces against 
‘popery, and died about 1600. 

NORWAY, a kingdom “of Europe, the 
anost westerly part of the ancient Scandinavia. 


NOR. 


It is bounded on the N. and W.. by the 
Northern Ocean, on the E. by Swedish Lape - 
land and Sweden, and on the g. 

gate ; extending from the Naze in lat, 57. 30, 
to the North Cape in lat, 71. 20. Its breadth, 


which is very unequal, is from 30 to 280 miles. - 


It is divided into the four governments of 
Aggerhuys, or Christiania, Christiansand, - 
Bergen, and Drontheim. From its rocky soil 
and northern position, Norway is not: popu- 
lous in proportion to its extent. Mr, Coxe 
has calculated the number of inhabitants to 
be 750,000. They maintain their own army, 
which consists of 24,000 foot and 6000 ca- 
valry. Their troops are much esteemed for 
their bravery, and, like the Swiss moun- 
taineers, are exceedingly attached to their 
country. Norway is blessed with a particular 


code, called the Norway Law, compiled uF 


Grieffelfeld, at the command of Christian V.- 
the great legislator of his country. By this 
law, peasants are free, a few only excepted on, 
some noble estates near Fredericstadt; and 
the benefits of this code are visible in the 
great difference, in their appearance, between: 
the free peasants in Norway and the enslaved: 
vassals of Denmark, though both living under 
the same government. The Norwegian pea- 
sants possess much spirit and fire in their man-. 
ner; are frank, open, and undaunted, yet not, 
insolent ; never fawning to their superiors, yet 
paying proper respect to those above them. 

he same causes which affect the population 
of Norway, operate likewise on the state of 
tillage, for the country does not produce suffi- 
cient corn for its own consumption ; but it is 
rich in pasture, and produces much cattle. 
The fisheries, particularly on the W. coast, 
find employment and wealth for the natives, 
and supply the finest sailors for the Danish 
fleet. The principal fish, which, dried and 
salted, furnish a considerable article of export 
ation, are cod, ling, and whiting: their livers 
also yield train oil: and the smallest are given 
as winter fodder to the cattle. ‘The extensive, 
forests of oak and pine produce timber, spars, 
beams, and planks, beside charcoal, turpentine, 
bark, fuel, and even manure; and the birch 
(the bark of which is used as a covering for 
the roofs of houses) not only supplies fuel, but. 
also a kind of wine. ‘The general exports are 
tallow, butter, salt, dried fish, timber, planks, 
horses, horned cattle, silver, alum, Prussian 
blue, copper, andiron. It abounds in lakes 
and-rivers ; the former so large that they ap- 
pear like inlets of the sea. Norway was for- 
merly governed by its own hereditary sove~ 
reigns. On the demise of Hagen V. in 1319, 
without male issue, his grandson in the female 


line, Magnus Smek, united in his person the 


kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. Magnus 
was succeeded in the kingdom of Norway by 
his son Hagen VI. husband of the celebrated 
Margaret, and, at his decease, in 1380, Nor- 
way was united to Denmark by their son Olof 
V. who dying without issue, Margaret herself 
was raised to the throne by the unanimous 


voice of the nation. On her death, it descend- 


ed, with Denmark and Sweden, to her nephevg: 


by the Cates . 
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wich, and 108 N.E.-of London. 


one’s Nose into the affairs of others. 
_a busy body. 


‘scent ; to smell (Shakspeare ). 


NOS 


Eric. | Sweden was afterwards separated from 


Denmark by the valour and address of Gus- 
tavus Vasa; but Norway continues united to 
Denmark. he capital is Christiania. 

‘ Norway rat. See Mus, | 

- NORWICH, an ancient and populous city, 
the capital of Norfolk, with a market on Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday. It is sur- 
xounded by a wall, now much decayed, and 
seated on the, Yare, which runs through it, 
and is navigable to Yarmouth, without locks. 
Although of considerable. extent, the popula- 
tion is not so great as might be expected, as it 
contains a number: of gardens and orchards 
within the walls. It is a county of itself, go- 
werned by a mayor, and sends two’ members to 
parliament. ‘There are, besides the cathedral, 
36 parish churches, some of which were for- 
merly covered with thatch, two churches for 
the Flemings, several dissenting meeting. 
houses, and a Roman catholic chapel. It has 
a stately castle, on a hill, which is the shire- 
house and the county gaol;,also a city and 
county hospital, a lofty market-house of free- 
stone, a freeschool founded by Edward VI. 
and ‘several charitable foundations. The an- 
cient dukes of Norfolk had a palace. here, 
which ‘is still in existence as a workhouse. 
Near this city are the ruins of the castle of 
Kett, the tanner, by whose rebellion, in the 
reign of Edward VI. the city was reduced toa 
ruinous state. Norwich has manufactures of 
crapes, bombazines, and stuffs of various kinds, 
which are still considerable, though somewhat 
declined, on account of the rivalship of the 
cotton branches.. Houses in 180] were 8763, 
inhabitants 36,854. It is 43 miles N. of Ips- 
Lon. 1. 
20 EK. Lat. 52. 40 N. . 

- Norwicu, a city of Connecticut, in New 
London county, with three churches. It is 
in three divisions, namely Chelsea, the Town, 
and Bean Hill. ‘The executive courts of law 
are held at this place and New London alter- 
nately. Here are made paper of all kinds, 
stockings, buttons, stone and earthen ware, 
and all kinds of forge work. It is seated at 
the head of navigation on the Thames, 12 
miles N. of New London. . Lon. 72. 12 W. 
Lat. 41. 34 N. 

NOSE. s. (nee, nora, Saxon.) 1. The 
prominence on the face, which is the organ of 
scent, and the emunctory of the brain. See 
Nares (Locke). 2. The end of any thing 
(Holder). 3.Scent; sagacity (Collier). 4.To0 lead 
by the Nose. To draw by force: asa bear by 
his ring. ‘To lead blindly. 5. To thrust 
To be 
6. To put one’s Nose out of 
joint. To put.one out in the affections of 
another. } 

To Nose. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 


to oppose. poet 
_ To Nose. v. n; To look big; to bluster 


(Shakspeare). t 
_ Nosu-sanp, or Muszrots, that part of a lence or ostentation, 


2. To face 3, 


WN OS 
headstall of a bridle that comes over a horse’s 
nose. 93 ra 

NOoSsE-BLEED, in. botany, 
ACHILLEAS, which see. 
- NOSEGAY. s. (nose and gay.) A posy; 
a bunch of flowers (Pope). tae 
NO'SELESS. a. (from nose.) Wanting a 
nose; deprived of the nose (Shakspeare). 
NO'SESMART. s, (nose and smart.) The 
‘herb cresses. : 
NO’SLE. s. (from nose.) The extremity of 
a thing: as, ¢he nosle of a pair of bellows. 
-NOSOCOMIUM. (from ros, a disease, 
and xouew, to take care of.) An infirmary, or 
hospital. | 
NOSOGRAPHY. (voor, a disease, and 
yeeon, writing.) | Nosology, the doctrine of dis- 
eases. ‘The term has been lately used by M. 
Pinel, See NosoLrocy. |» 
~ NOSOLOGY. (sc, a disease, ‘and royoe, 
doctrine.) The doctrine of diseases, comprising 
that peculiar and important part of medicine: 
which relates to their description and arrange. 
ment, as therapeutics relate to their treatment and 
mode of cure, and pharmacy to the preparatiow 
of materials by which the cure is to be effected. 
Thus contemplated, nosology consists of two 
parts, medical language or technology, and me~ 
thod or classification. 7 


a species of 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY. | 


Under the article NomMENCLATURZ, Which is 
directed to a general view of the technical tongue 
of most of the sciences, we have observed that the 
language of medicine is at present in a very im- 
perfect state, and that fewer attempts have been 
made to correct it and give it purity and precision, 
than have taken place, within the last half century, 
in almest all the other liberal arts and sciences. 
The evil has been felt and complained of by al 
most every practitioner; but the complaint has 
been still endured, and the evil been rather a grow- 
ing than a diminishing one. In the last volume 
of the Transactions of the Medical Society of Lon« 
don, this subject has been amply brought before 
the public and discussed in an article contributed 
‘by Mr. Good; and a plan proposed for purifying 
and reforming the language now in use by a few 
easy and perspicuous changes, to which it seems 
capable of submitting without violence. And as 
this plan is altogether new, and appears to have 
met with general approbation, not only in our own 
country, but in several foreign nations, we shall 
copy its outline in as few words as we are able. 

The sources, observes Mr. Good, of the impurity 
and perplexity of medical language may be con- 
templated under the following heads :—=First, the: 
intermixture of different tongues that have no fa~ 
mily or dialectic union. Secondly, the want of a. 
common principle in the origin or appropriation 
ofterms. Thirdly, the introduction of a variety 
of. useless synonyms, or the adoption of different 
words by different writers to express the same idea. 
Fourthly, imprecision in the use ofthe same terms. 
Fifthly, an unnecessary coinage of new terms upon. 
a coinage of new systems. 

Having discussed these points at full length, 
the author proceeds to offer his “hints” for such 
a general correction and improvement as may yet 
be introduced into medical language without vie- 


NOSOLOGY.. 


The first point, he observes, that seems to re~ 
quire attention is to discard all equivocal terms 
as much as possible; and, in cases where this can- 
not be done, to assign a fixed and individual sense 
to every term, and never to employ it in any other 
sense. Sauvages has set an admirable example of 
this rule in the synopsis prefixed to the different 
classes of his nosology: nor has less attention been 
shown to it by Dr. Willan in the correct defini- 
tions prefixed to his treatise on Cutaneous Dis- 
cases, 

The next rule recommended is that of creating 
as few new words as possible; and, among those 
already in use, of confining ourselves to the same 
term to express the same idea, even where we 
have a choice of numerous synonyms. 

A third direction is, that we limit our nomen- 
elature as much as possible to one language alone. 
It has already appeared, says the author, that even 
the nosologies of most repute are.a mass of mere 
gibberish, from their unclassical combination of 
different tongues that were never meant to coalesce. 
Of these different tongues there can be no great 
perplexity in determining which ought to have 
the preference. Among those of vernacular use 
there is no one that would be allowed such a pre- 
cedency :; and, were such a precedency admitted, 
there isno one in possession of names sufficient 
to distinguish of itself every disease of which a 
system of nosclogy is expected to treat. Dr, Mac- 
bride’s system is a sufficient proof of the truth of 
this observation. His nomenclature aims at being 
English; yet the names under several of his orders 
consist entitely of exotic terms, and render most 
of them of Latin, Greek, and English, uncouthly 
mixed together for the sake of convenience, like 
foreigners from all countries at a Hamburgh hotel. 
The only languages therefore that remain to us 
are the Greek and Latin; and of these two there 
can be no difficulty in deciding in favour of the 
former, when we reflect that by far the greater 
part of our technology is already derived from it ; 
and that it possesses a facility of combination to 
which the Latin has no pretensions. 

Having thus determined, our next care should 
be to banish every Latin, as well as every Arabic, 
Spanish, Italian, and German word in favour of 
its Greek synonym, wherever such synonym can 
be fairly traced in the Greek writers. Hippocrates 
is the first author to whom the nosologist should 
have recourse for this purpose; and in his failure 
he may perhaps be best supplied from Asclepiades, 
Celsus, Coelius Aurelianus, Galen, and Aetius, with 
an occasional glance at Aristotle as he proceeds, 
from whom he may frequently glean many a use- 
ful term. From these writers the selection should 
be ample; for a blank of nearly twelve centuries 
shortly afterwards ensues, in which it will be hardly 
possible to sift out a word in any degree worthy 
of preservation: the Arabic writers, who chiefly 
fill it, having added little, except in the case of 
small-pox, and a few cutaneous diseases, to the 
eommon stock of medical information, and having 
contented themselves with writing commentaries 
upon Hippocrates and Galen. 

Descending to the fifteenth century, we may 
again enrich our vocabulary from a few of the 
writers who then flourished ; aud may continue to 
add to it from the most celebrated of their suc- 
eessors. The origin, indeed, of a variety of diseases 
unknown to the Greeks, such as smail-pox, syphi- 
lis, sea-scurvy, rickets, together with a great in- 
erease and diversity in the families of others, as 


struma, and phthysis, will render such an addi- 

tion absolutely necessary; and the works of Fra- 

castoro, Baglivi, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Sauvages, 

Linnéus, and Cullen, may be successfully resorted 
to for the purpose. To Fracastoro we owe the 

term syphilis: to Baglivi we are indebted for hys- 

teria, and many other convenient terms; to Boer-_ 
haave the general use of the terminal zs, as signi- 

ficative of inflammation, To Sauvages, more than 

to any other modern author whatever, we are in- 

debted for a revival of a great variety of terms de-' 
rived from the Greek physicians, which ought: 
never to have become obsolete. Linnéus and Cul- 

len have shown far less attachment to a Greek 

origin, and have been less select in their terms. . 
Yet the former may be said to have given us; 
atecnia for impotence, a term unquestionably pre- 

ferable to anaphrodisia ; and the latter to have na- 

turalized, though he did not invent, pyrexia, an 

elegant and expressive compound, very inade-~ 

quately expressed by -uperiov, tuperoc TUVEK Cs, 
mupstoc ovverinoc, OF as they are spelled in Hippo- 
crates, who wrote in the lonic dialect, Euveyng and 

Euverinos, or indeed any similar phrasing of the: 
Greek writers. Linnéus and Cullen, however, 

and especially the latter, have great merit as ex- 

purgators and proscribers of a vast mass of absurd 

and useless terms, 

The name of Sydenham ought never to be men- 
tioned but with gratitude: he was truly the Hip- 
pocrates of his ages yet he has little pretensions 
to the character of a nomenclator; having rather 
confined himself to the more important part of 
marking and describing than of naming diseases 5 
and even in the latter case he has generally pre- 
ferred a Latin derivation. His nova febris has been 
exchanged with the consent of every one for the 
miliaris of the authors of the Journal de Medicine. 

From a few other writers, and especially the 
monogrammists, something may also be gleaned 
occasionally worthy acceptance. Nostalgia is a 
word of Nenter’s invention, and inténded to put 
to flight the pothopatridalgia of Zuinger, in which, 
to the consolation of every man’s lips and ears; 
it has very effectually succeeded. Morton, I be- 
lieve, first appropriated the term phthiszs to pul- 
monary consumption ; and Dover diabetes, a word © 
invented by Areteeus, to the disease now known 
by this name, but for which Galen used dipsacus. 
Scorbuius we have received from Germany, prin- 
cipally through Hoffman and Boerhaave; and 
however objectionable its source, it has been too 
long naturalized to be exchanged for any other 
term. To whom we are indebted for scrofula 1 
know not: Sauvages gives a reference to Allen ; 
but it was certainly in use long before Allen’s time. 
Struma, as employed by Celsus, seems to be a pre- 
ferable term, and is covtinued by Linnéus. Variola, 
varicella, and rubeola, ave upon the whole approved 
of, Trichoma is the invention of Jachius, a term 
strictly classical, and in every respect superior to 
the plica polonica of Starnigel, or the plica Belgarum 
of Schenck. 

The Greek terms we are in possession of have 
chiefly reached us through the medium of Latin 
authors or translators; and hence they are gene- 
rally. characterized by a latinized complexion, and 


_especially in their terminations. A rule being thus — 
“established, it should be adhered to in future: and 


even the existing exceptions be made to comply 
with it, wherever this can be accomplished graces — 
fully and without constraint. Every one writes 
typhus and synochus, instead of iuphos and sunochoss, | 
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which are the Greek words; parorchydium instead 
of parorchudion. But if this orthography be cor- 
rect, the syrigmos of Sagar and Linnéus should be 
syrigmus; the causos of Vogel (if retained at all), 
causus, while his puosuria should be pyosuria, or ra- 
ther pyurta, which is a more common and a far 
better compound. In like manner we write para- 
lysis, instead of paralusis, and lyssa, instead of /ussa, 
wherever it is employed, as I think it ought always 
to be in the place of hydrophobia, a term very un- 
necessarily invented by Coelius Aurelianus, and 
by no means pathagnomonic of the disease it is 
now generally made use of to signify, since the 
symptom it indicates is sometimes a concomitant 
of other diseases, and sometimes absent from that 
to which it gives a name. But if /yssa and paralysis 
be the proper mode of spelling, then lwes and lume, 
which are equally derivatives from Auvw, solve, dis- 
solvo,are strictly speaking improper, and ought from 
the first to have been written analogously /yes and 
kyme. Custom, however, has so long sanctioned 
the use of duos that 1 dare not recommend it to be 
changed ; yet the point is of little consequence, as 
this term has been long sinking under the more 
eommon term of syphilis. 

The rule of most importance however, and what, 
indeed, appears absolutely necessary to a due sim- 
plicity and precision in our nomenclature, is that 
we pay a scrupulous attention to the sense in 
which we employ the affixed and suffixed par- 
ticles (sometimes prepositions, but not always so), 
which are used in compound terms to express the 
peculiar quality of the disease denoted by the 
theme or radical. Nothing can equal the per- 
plexity which at present exists in medical lan- 
guage, or the difficulty which a student, and espe- 
cially an unlettered student, lies under from a non- 
observance of this rule. ; 

The preposition para (map) is used in such a 
variety of senses, as, instead of guiding the judge- 
ment, it is perpetually leading it astray. The par- 
ticle a (a) is subject to the same observation ; be- 
ing sometimes employed as a negative, to indicate 
total privation, and sometimes confounded with 
dys (dug) merely to imply morbid or defective ac- 
tion: while, as thowgk to make the balance even, 
dys, which is commonly used to express morbid or 
defective action alone, is at times also confounded 
with a, to signify total privation. Thus dys-men- 
orrheea, which is often restricted to difficult men- 
struation, or menstruation accompanied with pain 
and other morbid symptoms, signifies, in Sagar 
and Linnéus, suppressed catamenia, the amen- 
orrhcea of Vogel and Cullen; while in the Cullenian 
system, the first order of the class locales confounds 
®, mapa, and due, by using them both synonymously, 
and in the same latitude of senses. 

Algia is a termination frequently and elegantly 
employed to express pain; but the Greeks had, 
also, other words by which to denote the same 
_ feeling : and hence, unfortunately, our nosologists, 
in a morbid hunt after variety, have clogged the 
language of medicine with such terminations as 
eopus (nono), odyne (oduvn), and often agra (wypa) : 
when, to his utter confusion, the student not un- 
frequently meets with such synonyms as ostalgia, 
estocopus, ostodyne, perplexingly and uselessly va- 
ried to denote the same common idea of bone-ach. 
In like manner cephal-algia is made use of to im- 
port head-ach, gastr-odynia, belly-ach, pudend-agra 
(Lin. iv.i. 58), painful sores in the pudendum, and 
‘oneir-odynia, night-mare, or sleep-walking, in which 


oduyy appears to be used without any determinate 
sense, 

Its, in the same manner, is often employed at 
the close of words as significant of local inflam- 
mation. I do not profess to know very exactly 
the derivation of this term, nor have the etymolo~ 
gists attempted it for us. Probably it is seer, 
which in the Iliad means tmpetu feror, and if so it 
is radically appropriate; but it is to Boerhaave, 
as I have already observed, that we are indebted 
for the first general use of it in this peculiar sense, 
and a sense which is now approved and adopted 
by every one. Yet if zis be thus appropriated, it 
is impossible not to condemn such terms as rachi- 
tis, and hydrorachtiis, ascites, and tympanites, which 
have no reference whatever to local inflammation; 
or arthriits in Linnéus’s nosology, which has nearly 
as little; the local inflammations being in this 
system enumerated under class iii. or phlogistict, 
while arthritis occurs under class iv. or dolorosi. 
It is farther to be observed, on the contrary, that 
in all the nusologies we meet with a great variety 
of tocal inflammations unindicated in the words 
selected to express them by any such termination 
as tis, and evincing almost every anomaly of ter= 
mination, as ophthalmia, cynanche, pneumonia, poda- 
gra, all which occur in Dr. Cullen’s class i. or py~ 
rexia, order phlegmasiz. 

Rhea and rhagia are terminations capable, per- 
haps, of admitting an easy distinction, but which - 
have often been used indiscriminately. Both these, 
indeed, are employed, with a single exception, to 
import a preternatural flux of some kind or other; 
but rkagia, which ought to be regarded as an eli- 
sion of hemor-rhagia, is usually, and ought always 
to be, limited to a preternatural flux of blood, as 
in rhinor-rhugia (epistaxis), enter-rhagia (blood 
from the intestinal canal), and menor-rhagia; while 
rhea is fairly applicable to a preternatural flux of 
any other sort, as otor-rhea, gonor-rhea, leucor-rhea, 
diar-hea, and perir-rhea, a term employed by 
Hippocrates in the sense of enuresis. The single 
exception alluded to is menorrkea, which imports 
a natural flux,and in a healthy proportion; and 


‘to avoid the anomoly resulting from this single 


exception, Mr. Good advises to exchange the term 
for its synonym catamenia, or rather for menia alone, 
without the preposition, which is altogether super- 
fluous, and is already omitted in all the com- 
pounds of jxny, as also in ‘the Latin homonyms, 
menses and menstruatio. 

Dia (di) is employed with meanings somewhat 
different, but possessing in every instance a shade 


of resemblance, and always involving the idea of 


separation ; as in dia-betes and diar-rhea, passing 
or flowing through; dia-crisis and dia-gnosis, judg- 
ment or distinction by the separation of symptom 
from symptom; dia-stole, dia-stesis, dilatation, or 
the separation of part from part. 

To reduce, then, the anomalies thus pointed out 
to some degree of regularity, to make them intel- 
ligible to the student, and practically useful to the 
adept, Mr. Good concludes with submitting the 
following regulations. 

1. Let the particle a («) express alone the idea 
of total privation; as in amentia, agalactia, amene 
orrhea. 

2. Let dys (dus) express alone the idea of de- 
ficiency, as its origin, duvw or dugst, most naturally 
imports, and as we find it employed to express I= 
dys-pnoea, dys-cinesia, and dys-phagia. 

3. As an opposite to dys, let en (ev) be employed 
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as ai augmentive particle, as we have it in en- 
harmonia, en-telechia, and en-ergetic. En is not 
often indeed a medical compound, nor do I recol- 
lect its being employed in more than two instances; 
encephalun, in which it,has the sense of télerior, a 
word indeed that has been long falling into dis- 
use ; and enuresis, in which it imports excess, and 
jis consequentiy used as now recommended. Thus 
restricted, ev and dv¢ will have the force of umep 
and xecw, but will be far more manageable in the 
formation of compounds. 

4, Let agra (aype) be restrained to express the 
idea of simple morbid affection in an organ, sy- 
nonymously with the Latin passio, or the berh of 
the Arabians. 

- 5. Let itis (:c1g) express alone the idea of in- 
flammatory action, as in cephalitis, gastritis, nephritis. 
. 6, Let algia (arya) express alone the idea of 
pain or ach, to the banishment of such useless 
synonyms as odyne and copos or copus. 

1, Let rhagia (from jucow, rumpo) be confined ta 
express a preternatural flux of blood. 


8. Let rhea (from few, fluo) éxpress a preterna 
tural flux of any other kind.. bead i 

By adopting these few regulations, which, ins 
stead of innovating, only aim at reforming, our 
technology, if | mistake not, observes the author, 
would be in many respects equally improved in 
simplicity, in elegance, and in precision ; the stus 
dent would easily commit it to memory, and the 
practitioner have a real meaning in the terms he 
makes use of. To prove the truth of these asser- 
tions the subjoined table will be sufficient, which 
may be easily extended to any length by the use 
of other particles or prepositions, or the introduc- 
tion of other themes or radical terms of the medi- 
cal vocabulary ; which, when thus simplified and 
cleared of the numerous synonyms and equivalents 
that at present overioad it, might be reduced to, 
at least, a third part of its present length, and be 
rendered as much more perspicuous as it would 
be more concise. 
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 NOSOLOGY.. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DISEASES. 

‘Upon this branch of nosology we have touched 
at some length in the article Mrpicing, and we 
shall] therefore only add, in the present place, a 
few supplementary observations, which would 
have led us too far from the general scope of the 
article, had we indulged in them at that time. 

The great advantage of arrangement or classi- 
fication in the doctrine of diseases is distinction, 
end the facility it affords of contemplating groups 
of diseases under one common view. ‘This last is 

an advantage, however, which applies chiefly to a 
matural arrangement; and it is remarkable that 
scarcely any method hitherto proposed has been 
founded upon such a basis. 

The first attempt ata classification of diseases 
‘was made by Sauvages. It was published in a 
more abridged form, in octavo, before that vast 
mass of medical erudition, histwo quarto volumes, 
was completed. It was first styled Pathologia, and 
the name was changed to prevent its being con- 
founded with a branch of the institutions of medi- 
cine. His first class, vitze, import slight cuta- 
neous diseases, or such as require chirurgical as- 
sistance: the three next, fibres, phlegmasee, and 
spasmi, need no particular notice in this place, as 
we have given the orders, as well as the classes, in 
the article MepiciNns&. Anhelationes, the fifth class, 
import. diseases of difficult respiration; the re- 
maining five are dedilitates, dolores, vesanie, flucus, 
and cachexia. 

Linnéus applied to the same purpose all his 
comprehensive accuracy, with a peculiar quaint- 
ness of language. The exanthemati are eruptive ; 
the critici, common fevers; and the phlogistict, 
fevers attended with inflammation. The dolorosz 
are painful diseases; mentales, those productive of 
an abolition of judgment; quietales, those produc- 
tive of an abolition of motion ; modord, import in- 
voluntary motiens ; suppressoriz, obstructions of the 
natural passages ; evacuatorz, morbid evacuations. 
The deformes are changes in the solids; and the 
vitia those of the surface. 

Vogel’s classification appeared in 1764: his 
epischyses import suppressions; his adynamie, de- 
bilities; his hyperestheses, sensations, depraved or 
acute: his paranoia, aberrations of mind ; his vitia, 
superficial, and deformitates, more solid deformi- 
ties. For the remainder the reader may turn to 
the article MEDICINE 3 as he may also for the ar- 
rangement of Sagar, which was published in 1776, 
and whose names do not require any particular re- 
mark or explanation, We may extend this obser-" 
vation to the system of Dr. Darwin; and have 
given that of Dr. Cullen at such full length, as to 
render it unnecessary to return to it in this article. 

The last general work on this subject is the 
Philosophical Nosography of Pinel, differing little 
jn its outline from the common systems ; but pos- 
sessing too great refinement, and perhaps a use- 
Jess minuteness in the subdivisions. The classes 
are fevers, inflammations, active hemorrhages, neuro- 
tics, lymphatic diseases, and an appendix or indeter- 
minate class, comprising the jaundice of new-born 
children, diadates, worms, the Lites of insects and 
serpents. It is not necessary to point out the im- 
perfections of this method ; it is not however one 

_ of the least that often the general, frequently the 
subordinate, divisions rest on the uncertain founda- 
tion of a theory; anda theory too very far from 

being universally admitted. . 

M. Selle’s is a more limited system; whose 
Rudimenta Pyretologiz Methodice was the sub- 

ject of his thesis, and republished at Halle, in 


1770, under the title of the Methodi Febriura 
Naturali Rudimenta, and afterwards in.a more ex- 
tensive form, under the first title, at Berlin, in 
1786. To the last edition he introduced an at- 
tempt at a natural arrangement; and the classes 
are, inflammatory diseases, putrid, bilious, piturtous, 
wormy, milky, nervous, periodical obstructions, gouty, 
rickety, scrophulous, cancerous, venereal, scabrous, scor- 
buiic, poisonous, and organic, This is ,evidently, 
however, a mere’outline, for the genera are not 
filled in; and it is obvious that they depend al- 
most exclusively on causes, and are consequently 
theoretical. They approach nearly, in the man- 
ner of their formation, the natural orders of plants 
by Jussieu. . 

‘These are the chief systems founded, or pre- 
tended to be founded, on symptoms. If we were 
to examine each minutely, it would appear that, 
except in those of Linnéus and Cullen, there is 
no arrangement of classes, no traces of what con- 
stitutes a regular method. The method of Linnéus 
is somewhat fanciful; that of Cullen, into univers 
sal and local diseases, injurious. In all, the fun- 
damental error appears of forming classes without 
having ascertained species ; so that in reality the 
classes are orders, and the orders in general claim 
no higher rank than the first associations of 
species, genera. In general we may remark, that 
there are some associations so obvious, that they 
at once seize the attention of every nosologist, 
for no one thinks of separating fevers or inflam- 
mations; nor, except Dr. Cullen, the passive he- 


‘morrhages and profiuvia from the active. Each 


slides into each other by such insensible shades, 
that we know not where the one begins and the 
other ends. There is also usually a great error in 
the definitions : the symptoins are seldom scienti- 
fically arranged, so as to facilitate investigation. 
In botany, either the character of the sections, or 
the first part of the character, at once informs 
the student whether the plant belongs to that 
species, or to one far below. The nosologists have 
collected their symptoms with little care; and in 
their anxiety to distinguish diseases, have nearly 
rendered their definitions descriptions. This is 
particularly the error of Vogel and Sagar. To 
render their works also complete, they have in- 
cluded the minutest deviations from the. natural 
appearance, forgetting that it was an arrange- 
ment of diseases, the essence of which consists in 
injured functions. ; 
NOSOPOIETICS. (from voces, a disease, and 
moiew, to induce), Whatever injures the health, 
and induces disease. 
NOSTALGIA. (nostalgia, yooraryie; from 
yoorew, to return, and «ryog, pain.) A vehement 
desire of revisiting one’s home or country. A 
genus of disease in the class locales and order 
dysorexize of Cullen, known by impatience 
when absent from such places, an earnest wish 
to return, attended with gloom and melan- 
choly, loss of appetite,.and want of sleep, 
NOSTRADAMUS (Michael), a French 
astrologer and physician, was born in Provence 
in 1503. He took his degree of doctor of phy- 
sic at Montpellier, in 1529; and in 1546 went 
to Aix, at the solicitation of the inhabitants, 
the place then being greatly afflicted with the 
lague ; and for his services on that occasion 
fe received a considerable pension for many. 
years. In 1555 he published his quatrains of 
prophecies, which excited considerable natices 
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and though many looked upon him asa vi- 
sionary, there were more who regarded him as 
aconjuror. He was well received at court, 
and under the roya} patronage published an en- 
larged edition of his work, He died in 1566, 
leaving three sons and three daughters. 

Besides his Centuries, we have the following 
compositions of his: a treatise de fardemens 
et de senteurs, 1552; a book of singular re- 
Cceipts, pour entretenir Ja santé du corps, 1555; 
a piece des confitures, 1557 ; a French transla- 
tion of the Latin of Galen’s paraphrase, ex- 
horting Menedolus to study, especially to that 
ef physic, 1552. Some years before his death, 
he published a smail instruction for husband- 
men, showing the best seasons for their several 
labours, which he intitled, The Almanac of 
Nostrodamus. Lastly, after his death there 
came out the eleventh and twelfth Centuries 
of his Quatrains, added to the former ten, 
which had been printed three times in two 
separate parts. It is only in these first editions 
that our authot’s Centuries are found without 
alterations, additions, &c. It is to this work 
that the following distich of Stephen Jodelle 
alludes. | | 


Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam fallere 
nostrum est. 
Et cum falsa damus, nil nisi Nostra damus. 


NO’STRIL. s. (nose and &ypl, a hole, 
Saxon.) The cavity in the nose (Bacon). 

NO’STRUM. s. (Latin.) A medicine not 
made public, but remaining in some single 
hand (Séilling fleet). 

NOT. ad. (ne auhz, Saxon; niet, Dutch.) 
1. The particle of negation, or refusal. 2. It 
denotes cessation or extinction. No more 
(Job). 

NO/TABLE. a. (notable, Fr. notatilis, 
Lat.) 1. Remarkable; memorable; observ- 
able (Sidney). 2. Careful; bustling (Addison). 

NO’PABLENESS. s. (from notable.) Ap- 
pearance of business; importance. 

NO/TABLY. ad. (from notable.) 1. Me- 

-morably; remarkably (Bacon). 2. With con- 
Lae with show of importance (Addison), 
NOTZE, signs used in writing, which have 


the force of many letters. This contrivance. 


for expedition is of great antiquity. It was 
known to the Greeks, and from them derived 
to the Romans. By whom the invention was 
brought into Rome is not precisely ascertained ; 
but the most general opinion is, that in mat- 
ters of iniportance Tully first made use of notes 
or short-hand writing, when Cato made an 
_ Gration in order to oppose Julius Caesar relative 
to the conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero, who was 
at that time consul, placed nofarii, or expert 
short-hand writers, in different parts of the 
senate-house, to take down the speech; and 
this was the first public occasion which we find 
recorded of employing short-hand writers among 
the Romans. It is unneeessary to observe, 
that hence proceeded the name of notary, still 
in use. | : 
There-were three kinds of notes for short- 
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dispatch or secresy. The first and most ancient 
was that of hieroglyphies, which are rather 
Images or representations of things than of 
words. (See Winns came, The Chi-. 
nese characters are of this kind, and may with 
greater propriety be called noée than l/tere,’ 
as appears from what hath been already ad~ 
vanced, The second species of notes were 
called singularie, from their expressing words 
by single letters. . Sertorins Ursatus has eom- 
piled a very copious collection of such abbrevi- 
ations, of which work there are several editions. 
The third kind of notes were called note Tiros 
nian, from Tiro the freed-man of Cicero, 
who was excellently skilled in this art; and it 
is to him that we are indebted for the preser= 
vation of Cicero’s letters, of which a great part 
still remain, and one entire book of them write 
ten to Tiro himself. 

NOTA/RIAL. a. (from notary.) 
by a notary (Ayliffe), 

NOTARY (notarius), signifies a person, 
usually some scrivener, who takes notes, or 
frames short draughts, of contracts, obligations, 


Taken 


charter-parties, or other writings. At present 


we call him a notary-public, who publicly at~ 
tests deeds or writings, in order to make them 
authentic in another nation: but he is princis 
pally employed in business concerning mer- 
chants; as making protests of bills of ex- 
change, &c. And noting a bill, is where he 
goes to take notice of a merchant’s refusal te 
accept or pav the same. 

NOTA’TION. s. (notatio, Latin.) 1. The 
act or practice of recording any thing by marks; 
as by figures or letters (Cocker). 2, Meaning; 
signification (Hammond). | 

Norarron, in music, See Music. 

Norartion, in arithmetic, is the repres 
senting of numbers, or any other quantities, by 
notes, characters, or marks. i 

The choice of arithmetical, and other, cha- 
racters, is arbitrary; and hence they are various 
in various nations: the figures 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. 
in common use, are derived fram the Arabs 
and Indians, from whom they have their name, 
and-the notation by them, which forms the 
decimal or decuple scale, is perhaps the most 
convenient of any for arithmetical computa- 
tions, 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and other eastern 
nations, as also the Romans, expressed nume 
bers by the letters of their common alphabet. 
See CHARACTER. 

In algebra, the quantities are represented 
mostly by the letters of the alphabet, &e.; and 
that as early as the time of Diophantus. See 
ALGEBRA. 
~ Noratton (Scales of). See Scare. 

NOTCH. s. (occa, Italian.) A nick; a 
hollow cut in any thing; a nock (Grew). 

To Notch. v.a. (from the noun.) To cut 
in small hollows (Grew). 

NOTCHED LEAF: See Crenate, 

NOTCHWEED, in botany. See. Ur 
TICA, 

NOTE. (for ne mote.) May not (Spenser)s 


hand writing used by the ancients, either for. Nore, ¢. (nota, — ’ nate, French.) 4. 
| | 
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Mark; token (Hooker). 2. Notice ; heed 
(Shakspeare). 3. Reputation; consequence 
(Abbot). 4. Reproach; stigma (Shakspeare). 
5, Account; information: not used (Shaks.). 
G. State of being observed (Bacon). 7. ‘Tune; 
voice; harmonic or melodious sound (Hooker). 
3. Single sound in music (Dryden). 
See Music. 9g. Short hint; small paper 
(Shaks.). 10. Abbreviation; symbol (Baker). 
11. A small letter (Dryden). 12. A written 
paper (Swift). 13. A paper given_in confes- 
sion of a debt (Arbuthnot). 14. Explanatory 
annotation (Felton). 

To Nore. v.a. (noto, Latin; noter, French.) 
1. To observe; to remark; to heed; to attend; 
to take notice of (Addison). 2. To deliver} 
to set down (Hooker). .3. To charge with a 
crime (Dryden). 4. (In music.) To set down 
the notes of a tune. 

NOTEBURG, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Petersburg, seated on an island 
im the lake Ladoga, at the place where the 
Neva issues. It has a good citadel, and was 
capital of Ingria, before Petersburg was built. 


It is 25 miles E. of Petersburg. Lon. 31.9 E. . 


Lat. 59. 50,N. 

NO’TEBOOK. s. (note and book.) A book 
in which notes and memorandums are set 
down (Shakspeare). 

_ NO'TED. part.:a. (from note.) Remark- 
able; eminent; celebrated (Boy/e). 

. NO'TER. s. (from note.) He who takes 
notice. pigs 

NO'THING. s. (no and thing.) 1. Nega- 
tion of being; nonentity; universal negation : 
epposed to something (Bentley). 2. Nonex- 
istence (Shakspeare). 3. Not any thing; no 
particular thing (Addison). 4. No other thing 
(/Vake). 5. No quantity or degree (Clarendon). 
6. No importance; no use (Spenser). 7. No 
possession of fortune (Shakspeare). 8. No 
difficulty; no trouble (Ray). 9. A thing of 
no proportion (Bacon)... 10. Trifle; some- 


thing of no consideration or importance (Dry-. 


den). 11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial 
signification. In no degree; not atall: as, 
he was nothing moved (Knolles). 

_ NO/THINGNESS. s. (from nothing.) 1. 
Nihility;, nonexistence (Donne), 2. rate of 
no value (Hudibras). ‘fe 

NOTHUS, signifies spurious, or bastard ; 
whence it is figuratively applied by physicians 
to such diseases as, though in respect of a simi- 
litude of symptoms, &c. they have the same 
denomination as some others, yet are of a dif- 
ferent origin, seat, or the like, dom the same. 

. Noruus, a Persian prince, and grandfather 
to Darius Codomannus. He is worthy of 
being mentioned only as he was progenitor to 
that sovereign whose overthrow conferred upon 
Alexander the title of Great. 

NO’TICE. s. (notice, French; notitia, 
Latin.) 1. Remark; heed; observation; ree 
gard (Locke). 2. Information; intelligence 
¢Shakspeare). | 

NOTIFICA/TION. s. (notification, Fr: 
from notify.) Act of making known. repre« 


sentation by taarks.or symbols (Holder). - 
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To NO’'TIFY. v. a (notifier, Br. notifieos 
Lat.) Todeclare; to make known (Whitgift). 

NOTION, a word which in common lan- 
guage is considered as of the,same import with 
idea. This, however, is improper. Notion 
comprehends the meaning of idea, but it de- 
notes much more. We have a notion of spirit, 
of power, of solidity; but of these things we 
can have no ideas. Ideas are relicts of sensa~ 
tion; but there are objects of knowledge whicke 
fall under the cognizance of no sense ;» of these 
objects, however, we may have very distinct 
notions either direct or relative. vane 

NO’/TIONAL. a. (from notion.) 1. Ima< 
ginary; ideal; intellectual (Prior). 2. Deal- 
ing in ideas, not realities (Glanvzlle). 

NOTIONA'LITY. s. (from notional.) 
Empty, ungrounded opinion: not used (Glan.). 

O/TION ALLY. ad. (from notional.) In 
idea; mentally (Norris). 

NOTITIA, in literary history, a book that 
gives an account of a particular country, citys 
or other place: such is the Notitia Imperit 
Romani, Notitia Rome Antique, &e. 

NOTO, a town of Sicily, capital of Val dé 
Noto. It was ruined by an earthquake im 
1693, and near it another town was built: _ 
called Noto Nuovo. It is 22 miles S.W. of 
Syracuse. Lon. 15.19 E. Lat. 36. 50 N. 

NOTONECTA. Boat-fly. In zoology, a. 

enus of the class insecta, order hemiptera, 
Snout inflected: “antennas shorter than the. 
thorax; wings four, folded crosswise, coriace- 
ous on thejupper half: hind legs hairy, formed 
for swimming. ‘The insects of this genus, liké 
those of the genus nepa, live in stagnant waters, 
and prey on aquatic animalcules; the larves 
and pupes are six-footed and active; the former 
have the rudiments of wings, the others not. 
Seventeen species, arranged-under the two fol- 
lowing sections. 
_ A. Lip elongated, conic, including thirteen, 
specics. . 

B. Sheath conic, spinous at the sides; four 

species; comprising the sigara of Fabricius. 

These insects chiefly inhabit Europe: one or 
two are found in India and South America, 
Three are common to our own country. 

1. N. glauca: grey boat-fly. - 

2. N. striata: striated boat-fly. 

3. N. minutissima: small boat-fly. 

The first is of a pale colour, mixed: with 
black, and is very common upon. stagnated 
water; the head is round, and for the greatest _ 
part occupied by two large brown eyes; the- 
antennas. very small, of a yellow colour, and 
inserted in the under part of the head; the 
elytra or sheaths of a rusty cloud colour, large, 
and crossed one over the other. ‘ll 

The second species also frequents the water, 
is:much smaller than the former, and emits a — 
disagreeable odour.. The elytra are pale, stris _ 
ated with a number of undulating transverse 
lines. Its shape is oblong; the forehead and — 
feet of a goldem yellow; the thorax brown. 

The third notonecta is of a size scarcely pers 
ceptible; and, according to the Swedish natu- 
ralisty has neither wings nor elytra, The 
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Whole insect does not appear larger than 4 
small grain of sand, and is of a brown colour, 
transversely striated. : 

The notoneci have obtained their name 
€rom the singular manner in which they swim 
on the back, presenting the belly uppermost, 
This situatidn seems admirably fitted for the 
creature’s manner of feeding, which is said to 
be on the under side of plants that grow on the 
surface of the water; for the animal, by having 
its mouth thus tarned upwards, is capable of 
taking its food with great convenience: nor 
are its motions in the least impeded by this 
apparently awkward posture; on the contrary, 
it ts very nimble, diving down instantaneously 
when it perceives danger, and rising again to 
the surface, the two hind legs all the while 
serving for paddles, ) 

NOTORIVETY. s. (notorieté, Fr.) Pub- 
lic knowledge; public exposure (Addison). 

NOTO’RIOUS. a.. (notorius, Lat. notoire, 
Fr.) Publicly known; evident to the world; 
apparent; not hidden (Whitgif?). 

OTO’RIOUSLY. ad. (from notorious.) 
Publicly; evidently; openly (Clarendon). 

NOTO’RIOUSNESS. s. (from notorious.) 
Public fame; notoriety. 

NOTOXUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 


imsecta, order coleoptera.. Antennas filiform; 


feelers four, hatchet-shaped; jaw one-toothed; 
thorax a little narrowed behind. Thirteen 
“Species scattered over the globe, of which four 
are common to our own country, generally 
feund on umbelliferous plants. 
To NOTT. v. a. To shear (Ainsworth). 
NOTTINGHAM, a borough and the ca- 
pital of Nottinghamshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Wednesday and Saturday. 
At is situate on the side and summit of a rock, 
into'which are cut some small habitations, and 
numerous vauits or cellars. To the west of 
the town, on a rocky eminence, is the castle, 
a magnificent modern structure, belonging to 
the duke of Newcastle, built on the site of an 
ancient fortress, celebrated in English history. 
It is a handsome town, distinguished by its 
spacious market-place, and noted for its excel- 
lent ale. In 1801 it contained 28,861 inha- 
bitants. It is one of the principal seats of the 
stocking manufacture, particularly of the finer 
kinds, as those of silk and cotton; and has also 
a manufacture of coarse earthen ware. The 
malting business is likewise considerable. It 
has three parish-churches, and many meeting- 
houses for dissenters. In the neighbourhood 
are many coalpits, which afford plenty of fuel, 
at little expence. At this town Charles I. set 
up his standard, at the commencement of the 
civil war, which terminated in his destruction. 
Nottingham is seated ona river, which com- 
municates with the Trent, one mile to the 
south. It is 16 miles E. of Derby, and 124 N. 
by W. of London. Lon. 1, 2W. Lat. 52. 
a8 N. 


NortTincHam, a town of Maryland, in 
Prince George county, situate on the Patuxent, 
20 miles 8.E. of Washington. ’ 

“NeTTrincHaM, a town of New Hamp- 
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shire, in Rockingham county, 14 miles N.N.W. 
of Exeter, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, 48 miles long, and 20 broad; ‘bounded 
on the N. by Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, E. 
by the latter county, S. by Leicestershire, and 
W. by Derbyshire. Ti contains 495,360 acres; 
is divided into eight hundreds, and i68 pas 
rishes; and has nine market-towns. The 
number of inhabitants in 1801 was 140,350: 
and it sends eight members to parliament. It 
enjoys such a temperature of soil and climate, 
as to render it one of the most fertile and plea~ 
sant counties in England. The principal ri- 
vers are the Trent and Idle. Almost the 
whole of the middle and western parts of the 
county were formerly occupied by the extensive 
forest of Sherwood, which is the only royal forest 
N. of the Trent; but the wood has in most 
parts been cleared, and the extent of the forest 
much contracted by enclosures. The chief 
products of this county are coal, of which there 
is great plenty; a kind of stone somewhat like 
alabaster, but not so hard, which, when burnt, 
makes a plaster exceedingly hard, and with 
this the inhabitants generally lay‘the foors of 
their upper rooms, instead of boarding them: 
its other commodities are malt, hops, wool, 
licorice, and woad. The manufactures chiefly 
consist of framework, knitting, glass, and 
earthenware. 

NOTWHEAT. s. (not and wheat.) OF 
wheat there are two sorts; French, which is 
bearded, and notwheat, so termed because it is 
unbearded (Carew). . 

NOTWITHSTA’NDING. conj. (This 
word is properly a participial adjective, as it ig 
compounded of not and withstanding, and an- 
swers exactly to the Latin non obstante.) 1. 
Without hinderance or obstruction from. 2, 
Although: not proper (Addison). 3, Nevers 
theless ; however (Hooker). : 

NO’TUS. s. (Latin.) The south wind. 

NOVACULITE, in mineralogy, a species 
of ARDERIA, which see. 

NOVARA, an ancient and strong town 
of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, capital of the 
Novarese, with a bishop’s see. It is seated on an 
eminence, 12 miles N.E.of Verceil, and 25 W. 
byS. of Milan. Lon. 8.35 E. Lat. 45.25 N. 

NOVA SCOTIA, or Arcapra, a country 
of British North America, bounded on the W. 
by the United States, on the N. by the river 
St. Lawrence, on the E. by the eulf of that 
name, and on the S. by the Atlantic and bay 
of Fundy; being so indented by the latter, that 
its eastern part forms a peninsula. It extends 
from Cape Sable, its most southern point, in 
Lat. 43. 23 to 49. 30 N, and from 60. 15 to 
67.0 W. Lon. In 1784 part of this country 
was formed into a new province. (See New 
Brunswick.) The atmosphere, fora great 
part'of the year, is clauded with a thick fog, 
which renders it unhealthy; and, for four or 
five months, it is intensely cold.. A great part 
of the country lies in forest; and the soil (éx- 
cept on the banks of the rivers) is thin and bats 
ren. Jalifax is the capital. 
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Nova ZumBia, See ZEMBLA. — 

NOVATUS, a priest of the church of Car- 
thage in the third century, and the author of a 
yemarkable schism. He was a man of scan- 
dalous life, and to escape punishment entered 
mto a cabal against St. Cyprian. He procured 
Novatian, a Roman priest, to be irregularly 
chosen bishop of Rome. ‘These two heresi- 
archs broached a number of errors, particularly 
disallowing second marriages, and asserting the 
necessity of rebaptising those who fell into any 
grievous sin after baptism. 

NOVATIAN, the person mentioned in the 
preceding article, who assumed to himself the 
title of bishop of Rome, though he had been 
illegally ordained priest. St. detoine ascribes 
to him several treatises, which were weil 
written. | 

NovarTIans, a Christian sect which sprang 
up in the third century, so called from Nova- 
tian, a priest of Rome, and Novatus, an African 
bishop, who separated from the communion of 
pope Cornelius, whom Novatian charged with 
a criminal lenity towards those who had apos- 
tatized during the persecution of Decius. He 
first denied the church’s power of remitting 
mortal sins, upon the offender’s repentance ; 
but at last went so far as to deny that the apos- 
tates could ever hepe for pardon even from God 
himself, 
with the followers of Novatian, and added to 
these rigid “doctrines another, which was the 
unlawfulness of second marriages, against 
which this became as severe as against apos- 
tates; denying communion to such as married 
a second time after baptism, and treating 
widows who married again as adulteresses. 
The two leaders were proscribed and declared 
heretics, not for excluding penitents from com- 
munion, but for denying that the church had 
the power of remitting sins. 

NOVA’TION. s. (novatio, Latin.) The 
introduction of something new. 

NOVA‘TOR. s. (Latin.) The introducer 
of something new. 

NOUE (Francis de la), a brave soldier un- 
der Henry IV. of France, who obtained a 
great reputation in several battles and sieges. 
He lost his life before Lamballe, and left be- 
hind him a volume of political and military 
essays, which have been often printed. 

NOVEL, a fictitious narrative in prose, 
which professes to exhibit the natural workings 
ef the ite heart, the happiness and misery 
of private life, and, above all, the nature of the 
affection called love, and the consequence of 
indulging it in certain circumstances. The 
novel sprung out of the old romance, and has 
been censured for insipidity, as its parent was 
for extravagance. (See Romance.) That 
the greater part of those absurd things, which, 
under this title, are daily issuing from the press, 
deserve all the contempt with which they can 
be treated, is a position which we feel not our- 
selves inclined to controvert; but we cannot 
admit that any species of writing is in itself in- 
sipid, merely because numbers have attempted 
it without success. The heroic poems of 


Novatus coming to Rome, joined - 
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Blackmore are universally known to be cone 
temptible performances; and if we had before 
us all the heroic poetry that has ever been writ- 
ten, how many thousands of volumes should 
we have as mean as either Prince Arthur, King 
Arthur, Elize, or Alfred? Yet no critic has 
hitherto dared to maintain, that heroic poetry 
is an insipid species of writing. 

But to the novel objections have been urged 
of more importance than its insipidity. It has 
been often affirmed that the perusal of novels 
tends to corrupt the youth of both sexes; to 
produce effeminacy in men and extravagant 
notions of the happiness of love in women 3 
that it diverts the minds of the former from 
more serious and useful studies, and exposes the 
latter to the arts of seduction. That there are 
too many novels to which this objection is ap- 
plicable in its full force is a fact which we are 
afraid cannot be denied: but when it is ad- 
mitted, let not these performances be again 
accused of insipidity; for were they insipid, 
they could have no such consequences. It is 
by laying fast hold of the heart that they lead it 
astray. ‘That a novel might be written so as 
to interest the heart in behalf of virtue, as 
much as any one has ever warped it to the side. 
of vice, is a truth which no man will ever ven- 
ture to call in question who has any knowledge 
of human nature; and therefore we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that there may be novels 
worthy at once of the perusal of inexperienced 
youth and, hoary wisdom. A critic, by no 
means too ‘ules to works of fancy, and 
among whose failings laxity of morals has ne- 
ver been numbered, thus expresses himself on 
the subject of novel-writing :—‘*‘ These familiar 
histories may perhaps be made of greater use 
than the solemnities of professed morality, and 
convey the knowledge of vice and virtue with 
more efficacy than axioms and definitions. But, 
if the power of example is so great, as to, take 
possession of the memory bya kind of violence, . 
and produce effects almost without the inter- 
vention of the will, care ought to be taken,. 
that, when the choice is unrestrained, the best 
examples only should be exhibited; and that 
what is likely to operate so strongly should not 
be mischievous or uncertain in its effects.” 

We havesaid, that the novel professes, above 
all things, to exhibit the nature of love and its 
consequences. Whether this be essential to. 
such performances may perhaps be reasonably 
questioned: but it has been made an important. 
part of the drama in most novels, and, we 
think, with great propriety. It is the object 
of the novelist to give a true picture of life,. 
diversified only by accidents that daily happen 
in the world, and influenced by passions and 
qualities which are really to be found in cone. 
versing with mankind. To accomplish this 
object, he conceives a hero or heroine, whom 
he places in a certain rank of life, endues with 
certain qualities of body and mind, and con- 
ducts, through many vicissitudes of fortune, 
either to the summit of happiness or to the: 
abyss of misery, according to the passion which 
he wishes to excite in his readers. In the mos_ 


dern novel, this hero or heroine is never placed 
on a throne, or buried in a cottage; because to 
the monarch and the cottager no difficulties 
eccur which can deeply interest the majority of 
readers. But among the virtuous part of the 
intermediate orders of society, that atfection 
which we call love seldom fails, at some period 
of life, to'take possession of the hearts of both 
sexes ; and wherever it has place, it must be 
productive of happiness or of misery. In the 
proper managenient of this passion consists 
much of the difficulty of the novel-writer. He 
must exhibit his hero as feeling all the pangs 
and pleasures of love, as somnetimes animated 
with hope, and sometimes ready to sink into 
despair, but always exerting himself to obtain 
the gratification of his wishes. In doing ‘this, 
eare should be taken, either that he never 
transgress the laws of viriue, or at least that he 
never transgress them with impunity. 

<< It is justly considered as the greatest ex- 
cellency of art to imitate nature; but it is 
necessary to distinguish those parts of nature 
which are most proper for imitation: greater 
care is still required in representing life, which 
is so often discoloured by passion or deformed 
by wickedness. If the world be promiscuously 
described, I cannot perceive (says the great 
critic already quoted) of what use it can be to 
read the account; or why it may not be as safe 
_ to turn the eye immediately upon mankind, as 
upon a mirror which shows all that presents 
itself without discrimination, It is therefore 
not a sufficient vindication of a character, that 
it is drawn as it appears; for many characters 
- ought never to be drawn: nor of a narrative, 
that the train of events is agreeable to obser- 
vation; for that observation which 1s called 
knowledge of the world will be found much 
more frequently to make men cunning than 
good. The purpose of these writings is surely 
not only to show mankind, but to provide that 
they may be seen hereafter with less hazard ; 
to teach the means of avoiding the snares 
which are laid by treachery for innocence, 
without insuring any wish for that superiority 
with which the betrayer flatters his vanity; to 
give the power of counteracting fraud, without 
the temptation to practise it; to initiate youth 
by meek encounters in the art of necessary de- 
fence; and to increase prudeace without im- 
pairing virtue. as 

‘«* Many writers, for the sake of following 
mature, so mingle good and bad qualities in 
their principal personages, that they are both 
equally conspicuous; and as we accompany 
them through their adventures with delight, 
and are led by degrees to interest ourselves in 
their favour, ‘we lose the abhorrence of their 
faults, because they do not hinder our plea- 
sures, or perhaps regard them with some kind- 
ness for being united with so much merit.— 
There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
serimes, and whom scarce any villany made 
perfectly detestable, because they never could 
be wholly divested of their excellencies: but 
such haye been in all ages the great corruptors 
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of the world ; and their resemblance ought n@ 


‘ more to be preserved than the art of murdering 


without pain. 

*¢ In narratives where historical veracity 
has no place, there should be exhibited the 
most perfect idea of virtue; of virtue not an- 
gelical, nor above probability (for what we 
cannot credit we shall never imitate), but the 
highest and purest that humanity can reach, 
which exercised in such trials as the various 
revolutions of things shall bring upon it, may, 
by conquering some calamities and enduring 
others, teach us what we may hope, and what 
we can perform. Vice (for vice is necessary to 
be shown) should always disgust ; nor should 
the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of courage, 
be so united with it as to reconcile it to the 
mind. Wherever it appears, it should raise 
hatred by the malignity of its practices, and 
contempt by the meanness of its stratagems : 
for while it is supported by either parts or 
spirit, it will seldom be heartily abhorred.” 

If these observations be just, and to us they 
appear unanswerable, Richardson’s Lovelace 
is a character which ought never to have been 
drawn. 

The business of the novelist is to interest the 
heart by a display of the incidents of common 
life. In doing this he must exhibit scenes 
that are probable, and record speeches that are 
natural. He is not at liberty to invent, but 
only to select objects, and to cul] from the mass 
of mankind those individuals upon which the 
attention ought most to be employed. The 
more closely he adheres to this rule, the more 


deeply does he interest us in his narrative; be- 


cause every reader sees at once that it is possi- 
ble he may at some time orother be in circum- 
stances neariy resembling those of the hero of 
the tale. But the business of life is not trans- 
acted in pompous language, nor the-speeches 
of real lovers made in verse either rhimed or 
blank. Were Tom Jones or Clarissa Harlowe 
to be translated into terse, we shall venture to 
assert that they would quickly lose their hold 
of the public mind; because the hero and he- 
roine would then appear in a light which every 
heart must feel to be unnatural. 

It is well observed by Johnson, that the 
task of the novel-writer ‘* requires, together 
with that learning which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never be 
attained by solitary diligence, but must arise 
from general converse and accurate observation 
of the living world. Their performances have, 
as Horace expresses it, plus oneris quantum 
varie minus, little indulgence, and therefore 
more difficulty. They are engaged in portraits 
of which every one knows the original, and 
can detect any deviation from*exactness of re- 
semblance. Other writings are safe, except 
from the malice of learning: but these are in 
danger from everycommon reader; as the slipper 
ill executed was censured by a shoemaker whe 
happened to stop in his way at the Venus of 
Apelles.” It is in thus faithfully copying nae 
ture that the excellence of Fielding consists. 
No man was ever better acquainted with the 
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shades which diversify characters, and none 
ever made his personages act and speak more 
like real men and women in the particular 
circumstances which he describes, 

«‘ But the fear of not being approved as a 
just copier of human manners, is not the most 
important concern that an author of this class 
ought to have before him, Novels are written 
chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the 
idle, to whom they serve as lectures of conduct 
and introduction into life. In every such 
work it should therefore be carefully incul- 
cated, that virtue is the highest proof of under- 
standing, and the only solid basis of greatness ; 


-and that vice is the natural consequence of 


narrow thoughts; that it begins in mistake, 
and ends in ignominy: and since love must be 
introduced, it should be represented as leading 
to wretchedness, whenever it is separated from 
duty or from prudence.” 

NoveE t, in the civil law, aterm used for 
the constitutions of several emperors, more 
particularly those of Justinian.: They were 
colled novels, either from their producing a 
great alteration in the face of the ancient law, 
or because they were made om new cases, and 
after the revisal of the ancient code, 

No’veu. a. New. 

NO'VELIST. s. (from novel.) 1. Inno- 
yator; assertor of novelty (Bacon). 2. A wri- 
ter of novels. 

NOVELLARA, a town of Italy, capital of 
a small district of the same name, with a castle, 
where the sovereign resides. It is 17 miles E. 
by N. of Parma, and 20S. by W. of Mantua. 
Lon, 11.4 E. Lat. 44.48 N. 

NO’VELTY. s. (nouveauté, French.) 1. 
Newness; state of being unknown to former 
times (Hooker). 2. Freshness; recentness 
(South). 5 

The pleasure of novelty is easily distin- 
guished from that of variety: to produce the 
Jatter, a plurality of objects 1s necessary; the 
former arises from a circumstance found in a 
single object. Again, where objects, whether 
coexistent or in succession, are sufficiently 
diversified, the pleasure of variety is complete, 
though every single object of the train be fa- 
miliar; but the pleasure of novelty, directly 
opposite to familiarity, requires no diversifica- 
tion. 

There are different degrees of novelty, and 
its effects are in proportion. The lowest de- 
gree is found in objects surveyed a second time 
after a long interval; and that in this case an 
object takes on some appearance of novelty, is 
certain from experience: a large building of 
many parts variously adorned, or an extensive 
field embellished with trees, lakes, temples, 
statues, and other ornaments, will appear new 
oftener than once: the memory of an object 
so complex is soon lost, of its parts at least, or 
of their arrangement. But experience teaches, 
that, even without any decay of remembrance, 
absence alone will give an air of novelty to a 
once familiar object ; which is not surprising, 
becanse familiarity wears off gradually by ab- 
#@ence; thus a person with whom we have 
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been intimate, returning after a long interval, 
appears like a new acquaintance. And dis 
tance of place contributes to this appearance, 
not less than distance of time: a friend, for 
example, after a short absence in a remote 
country, has the same air of novelty as if he 
had returned after a longer interval from a place 
nearer home: the mind forms a connection 
between him and the remote country, and 
bestows upon him the singularity of the ob- 
jects he has seen. For the same reason, when 
two things equally new and singular are pre- 
sented, the spectator balances between them 3. 
but when told that one of them is the product 
of a distant quarter of the world, he no longer 


hesitates, but clings to it as the more singular: 


hence the preference given to foreign luxuries, 
and to foreign curiosities, which appear rare in 
proportion to their original distance. 

The next degree of novelty, mounting up- 


ward, is found in objects of which we have: 


some information at second hand; for descrip 
tion, though it contribute to familiarity, can- 
not altogether remove the appearance of no- 
velty when the object itself is presented: the 
first sight ef a lion occasions some wonder, 
after a thorough acquaintance with the cor- 
rectest pictures and statues of thatanimal. 

A new object that bears some distant res 
semblance to a known species, is an instance 
of a third degree of novelty: a strong resem- 
blance among individuals of the same species: 
prevents almost entirely the effect of novelty, 
unless distance of place or some other circum- 
stance concur; but where the resemblance is 
fainty some degree of wonder is felt, and the 
emotion rises in proportion to the- faintness of 
the resemblance. 

The highest degree of wonder arises from 
unknown objects that have no analogy to any 
species we are acquainted with. Shakspeare 
in a simile introduces that species of novelty s 


As glorious to the sight 
As is a winged messenger from heaven 
Unto the white up-turned wond’ring eye 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the Jazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Romeo and Juliet. 


One example of that ‘species of novelty de- 
serves peculiar attention; and that is, when an 
object altogether new is seen by one person 
only, and but once. These circumstances 
heighten remarkably the emotion: the singu- 
larity of the spectator concurs with the singu- 
larity of the object to inflame wonder to its 
highest pitch. 

In explaining the effects of novelty, the 
place a being occupies in the scale of existence 
is a circumstance that must not be omitted. 
Novelty in the individuals of a low class is per- 
ceived with indifference, or with a very shght 
emotion: thus a pebble, however singular in 
its appearance, scarce moves our wonder. The 
emotion rises with the rank of the object; and, 
other circumstances being equal, is strongest 
in the highest order of existence; a strang® 
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Gnsect affects us more than a strange vegetable; 
and a strange quadruped more than a strange 
ansect. 

However natural novelty may be, it is a mat~ 
ter of experience, that those who relish it the 
most are careful to conceal its influence. Love 
of novelty, it/is true, prevails in children, in 
idlers, and in men of shallow understanding : 
and yet, after all, why should one be ashamed 
of indulging a natural propensity? A distinc- 
tion will afford a satisfactory answer. No man 
js ashamed of curiosity when it is indulged to 
acquire knowledge. But to prefer any thing 
merely because it is new, shows a mean taste 
which one ought to be ashamed of : vanity is 
‘commonly at the bottom, which leads those 
who are deficient in taste to prefer things odd, 
rare, or singular, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from others. And in fact, that appetite 
as above-mentioned reigns chiefly among per- 
sons of a mean taste, who are ignorant of re- 
fined and elegant pleasures. 

Of this taste we have some memorable in- 
‘stances in men of the highest and the best edu- 
cation. Lucian tells the following story of 
Ptolemy I. which is as disgraceful to him, as 
honourable to his subjects. This prince had 
ransacked the world for two curiosities: one 
was a camel from Bactria all over black; the 
other a man, half black half white. ‘These he 
presented to the people in a public theatre, 
thinking they would give them as much satis- 
faction as they did him; but the black monster, 
instead of delighting them, affrighted them ; 
and the party-coloured man raised the con- 
tempt of some and the abhorrence of others. 
Ptolemy, finding the Egyptians preferred sym- 
metry and beauty to the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of art or nature without them, wisely 
removed his two enormous trifles out of sight ; 
the neglected camel died in a little time, and 
the man ke gave for a song to the musician 
"Thespis, 

NOVEMBER, in chronology, the 11th 
month of the Julian year, consisting only of 
‘thirty days: it got the name of November, as 
being the ninth month of Romulus’s year, 
which began with March. 

NO'VENARY. s. (novenarius, Lat.) Num- 
ber of nine; nine collectively (Brown). 

NOVE’RCAL. a. (novercalis, from neo- 
gyerca, Latin.) Having the manner of a step- 
mother; beseeming a step-mother (Derham). 

NOUGHT. s. (ne auhz, Saxon.) 1. Not 
any thing; nothing (Fairfar). 2. In no 
degree. A kind of adverbial signification 
(Fairfax). 3. To set at Noveur. Not to 
value; to slight; to.scorn; to disregard (Pro- 
verbs). 

NOVI, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Genoa. Near this place, on July 15, 1799, 
the Austrians and Russians defeated the 
French, who lost nearly 10,000 men, and their 

eneral Joubert was killed. It is 22 miles 
J.W.of Genoa. Lon. 8.29 E. Lat. 44.45 N. 

Novi Bazar, a considerable town of 
“Turkey in Europe, in Servia. In 1788, the 
Austsjans were repulsed at this place, but they 
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afterward took it at a second assault. » Novi % 
seated near the Oresco, 72 miles W. of Nissa, 
and 103 S. of Belgrade. Lon. 21.1 E. Lat. 
43.35 N. 

NO'VICE. s. (novice, Fr. novitius, ‘Lat.). 
4. One not acquainted with any thing; a 
fresh man; one in the rudiments of any know- 
ledge (Shakspeare). 2. One who has entered 
a religious house, but not yet taken the vow 5. 
a probationer. 

NOVIGRAD, a strong town of Upper 
Hungary, capital of a county of thesame name, 
with a castle. It is seated on a mountain, 
near the Danube, 25 miles N. of Buda. Lon. 
18.20 BE. Lat. 47. 56 N. 

Novicrab, astrong town of Turkish Dal- 
matia, with.a castle, seated on a lake of the 
same name, near the gulf of Venice, 17 miles 
E. of Nona, and 25 N.W. of Zara. Lon. 10.. 
35 E. Lat. 44. 36 N. 

Novicrab, a strong place of Turkey in 
Europe, in Servia, seated near the Danube, 
35 miles N. of Nissa. Lon. 22. 32 EH. Lat. 
44.6 N. 

NOVIODUNUM (Cesar), a town of the 
Aidui, commodiously seated on the Liguris: 
the Nivernum of Antonine. Now Nevers in 
the Orleannois, on the Loire.—A second Ne- 
viodunum of the Aulerci Diablintes, in Gallia 
Celtica, (Antonine); called Noviodunum (Pto- 
lemy), andNoningentum Rotrudum bythe mo- 
derns: Nogente le Rotrou, capital of the duchy 
of Perche.—A third of the Bituriges (Cesar) : 
now Nueve sur Baranion ; a village 15 miles 
to the north of Bourges, towards Orleans.—= 
A fourth, of Meesia Inferior (Ptolemy), situ- 
ated on the Ister; now Nivorz, in Bessara- 
bia.—A fifth, of Pannonia Superior (Anto- 


nine; now Gurkfeld in Carinthia. —A sixth, 
-Noviodunum Suessionum, the same with Au- 


gusta Suessionum. A seventh, Noviodunum 
of the Veromandui in Gallia Belgica, (Caesar): 
now Noyon in the Isle of France, on the bor- 
ders of Picardy. 

NOVITIATE. s. (noviciat, French.) 1. 
The state of a novice; the time in which the 
rudiments are learned (South). 2. The time 
spent in a religions house, by way of trial, be- 
fore the vow is taken. ~ 

NO’VITY. s. (novitas, Latin.) 
novelty (Brown). 

NOUL. Thecrown of the head. SeeNoun 
(Spenser). a 

NOULD. He would; would not (Spenser). 

NOUN. s. (noun, old French; nomen, 
Latin.) The name of any thing in grammar. 
See GRAMMAR. 

NOVOGOROD, once a powerful inde- 
pendent republic, finally reduced by Ivan. 
Basilowitz II, in 1570, and united to the 
Ruscian empire, of which it now forms ago- 
vernment 

Novogorop, one of the most ancient 
cities of Russia, capital of a government of the 
same name, and formerly called Great Novo- 
gorod, to distinguish it from other Russian 
towns of the same appellations. Jt was, for a 
long time, governed by its own dukes; and 
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was, in fact, a republic, under the jurisdiction 
of a nominal sovereign. Its territory extend- 
ed to the N.as far as the frontiers of Livo- 
nia and Finland; comprising great part of 
the province of Archangel, and a large dis- 
trict beyond the N.W. limits of Siberia. It 
Was the great mart of trade between Russia 
and the hanseatic cities, and made the most 
rapid advances in opulence and population. 
Its power was so great, and its situation so im- 
pregnabie, as to give rise to a proverb, Who 
can resist the gods and Great Novogorod? But, 
in the 15th century, this independent republic 
was obliged to sabmit to Ivan Basilowitz I, 
grand duke of Russia. It continued, never= 
theless, the largest and most commercial city 
in Russia, and contained at least 400,000 
souls. It was first desolated, in a manner, by 
the cruelties of Ivan Basilowitz 11; but its 


gee was not totally eclipsed until Peter 
th 


e Great built Petersburgh, to which he 
transferred all the commerce. of the Baltic 
that had before centered here. It now con- 
tains scarcely 7000 souls; but a vast number 
of churches and convents stand melancholy 
monuments of its former magnificence. The 
town stretches on both sides of the Volkoff, a 
riter of considerable depth and rapidity, which 
separates it into two divisions ; namely, the 
Trading Part and the quarter of St. Sophia ; in 
the latter is a cathedral of the same name, in 


which sevetal princes of the ducal family, of 


Russia are interred. Novogorod is situate near 
the lake Ilmen, 125 miles S.S.E. of Peters- 
burg. Lon. 39.45 E. Lat. 58. 20 N. 
NovoGorop SEVERSKOI, a town of Rus- 
sia, capital of a government of the same name, 
seated on the Desna, 140 miles N.N.E. of 
Kiof. ae 
NOVOGORODECK, a town of Lithua- 
nia, capital of a palatinate of the same name, 
seated in a vast plain, 70 miles S. of Wilna. 
Lon. 26.8 E. Lat. 53. 35 N. 
NOVOMIRGOROD, a town of Russia, in 
the government of Catharinenslaf, 136 miles 
W.N.W. of Catharinenslaf. Lon. 35. 44 E. 
Lat. 48. 40 N. r 
To NOU’RISH. ». @ (nourrir, French 3 nu- 
érto, Latin.) 1. To increase or support by 
food (Thomson). 2.To support; to maintain 
(Shakspeare). 3. To encourage; to foment 
(Hooker). 4. 'To train, or educate (Timothy). 
5. To promote growth or strength (Bacon), 
To Nov’risuH. v. n. To gain nourishment : 
unusual (Bacon). 
NOU'RISHABLE. a. (from nourish.) Sus- 
ceptive of nourishment (Grew), 
NOU’'RISHER. s. (from nourish.) ‘The 
erson or thing that nourishes (Bacon), 
NOU'RISHMENT., s. (nowrissement, Fr.) 
1. That which is given or received, in order to 
the support or increase of growth or strength ; 
food ; sustenance; nutriment (Newton). 2, 
Nutrition; support of strength (Milton). 3. 
Sustentation ; supply of things needful. 
NOU’RITURE. s. (nourriture, French.) 
Education ; institution (Spenser). . 


— NOU'RSLING. «, Nursling (Spenser). 
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To NOU'SEL. wv. a. To nurse up (Spenser). 

NOW. ad. (nu, Saxon.) 1. At this time 3 
at the time present(Zz/lot.). 2. A little while 
ago (Shakspeare) 8. Atone time; at another 
time (Pope). 4, It is sometimes a particle of 
connection: as, if this be ttué, he is guilty ; 
now this is true, therefore he is guilty (Rogers). 
5. After thiss since things are so (L’ Estran.). 
6. Now and then; at one time and another; 
uncertainly (Dryden). 

Now. s. Present moment (Cowley). 

NO'WADAYS. ad. _ In the present age. 

NO’WED. a. (nouwé, French.) Knotted; 
inwreathed (Brown). . 

NOWEL (Alexander), dean of St. Paul’s in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth: He wrote two 
catechisms, ove of which is in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. He died in 1601. 

NOWES. s. (from now, old French.) The 
marriage knot: out of use (Crashaw). 

NO'WHERE. ad. (no and where.) Not in 
any place (Tillotson). 

NO'WIiSE. ad. (no and wise: this is com- 
monly written by ignorant barbarians, noways.) 
Not in any manner or degree (Bentley). 

NOX, in fabulous history, oue of the most 
ancient deities among the heathens, daughter 
of Chaos. From her union wiih her brother 
Erebus she gave birth to the Duy and Light. 
She was also the mother of the Parcze, Hespe- 
rides, Dreams, of Discord, Death, Momus, 
Fraud, &c. She is called by some of the poets 
the mother of all things, of gods as well as of 
men, and therefore she was worshipped with 
great solemnity by the ancients. She had a 
famous statue in Diana’s temple at Ephesus. 
It was usual to offer her a black sheep, as she 
was the mother of the Furies. 

NO/XIOUS. a. (noxius, Latin.) 1. Hurte 
ful; harmful; baneful (Brown). 2. Guilty ; 
criminal (Bramhall). 3. Unfavourable;: un 
kindly (Swift). 

NO’*XIOUSLY. ad. Hartfully; perniciously. 

NO’XIOUSNESS. s, {from nuxious,) Hurte 
fulness ; insalubrity (Hammond). 

NOY (William), attorney-general in the 
reign of Charles I. was a native of Cornwall, 
and educated at Exeter college, Oxford, from 
whence he removed to Lincoln’s-inn, where 
he became eminent asa lawyer He was chosen 
to represent the borough of Helston in two 
parliaments, in which he opposed the king’s 
prerogative. In 1631 he was made attorney~ 
general, and then endeavoured to stretch the 
power of the king as muchas he had before 
done to retrench it, The project for ship 
money was of his contrivance, and some other 
measures equally offensive. He died in 1634. 

~Noy was undoubtedly a great lawyer, and left 
some books of reputation, particularly a treatise 
of the principal Grounds and Maxims of the 
Laws of England, 4to. When Noy died, it 
was anxiously inquired, ** How will the king 
do for a man fit to succeed him ?”—«« Why any 
man,” said John Reed, groom of the chamber 
to the earl of Kent, ‘« may execute the place.” 
—‘*T warrant,” says my lord, ‘* thou thinkest 
thou understandest enough to perform it,” 
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* Let the king make me attorney-general,” 
‘quoth John, “and [ would fain see that man 
who durst say, there is any thing which I do 
not understand !” 

NOYON, an ancient town of France, in 
the department of Oise and late province of the 
Isle of France. It gave birth to the famous 
Calvin ; and was lately an episcopal sce, It is 
seated near the Oise, 22 miles N.W. of Sois- 
sons, and 60 N. by E. of Paris. Lon. 3. 6 E. 
Lat. 49. 35 N. 

NO’ZLE. s. (from nose) The nose; the 
snout ; the end (Artuth. and Pope.) 

NUAYHAS, the Ague-tree; a name 
given by the Indians to a sort of Bamboo cane, 
the leaves of which falling into the water, are 
said to impregnate it with such virtue, that the 
bathing in it afterwards will cure the ague. 
They use also a decoction of the leaves to dis- 
solve coagulated blood, giving it internally, and 
at the same time rubbing the bruised part ex- 
ternally with it. It is said that this plant bears 
its flowers only once in its lite ; that it lives sixty 
years before those make their appearance ; but 
that when they begin to show themselves, it 
withers away in about, a month afterwards; 
_ that is, as soon as it has ripened the seed. There 
seems to be something of fiction in the account 
of many other particulars relating to this tree 
in the Hortus Malabaricus ; but /t seems certain, 
that the length of the stalks, or trunk, must be 
very great: for in the gallery of Leyden there 
is preserved a cane of it 98 feet long; and 
another not much shorter in the Ashmolean 
museum at Oxford, and which is more than 
‘eight inches in diameter: yet bo:h these ap- 


pear to be only parts of the whole trunk, they . 


being nearly as large at one end as at the other, 
To NU'BBLE. v. a. (properly' fo Fnubble.) 
To bruise with handy cuffs (Ainsworth). 
NUBECULA, little cloud, in surgery, 
a term sometimes used for a disease in the eye, 
wherein objects appear as through a cloud or 
mist. The nubecula seems to arise from cer- 
tain gross particles detained in the pores of the 
‘tornea, Or swimming in the aqueous humour, 
and thus imtercepting the rays of light. Nu- 
becula, or nubes, is also used for what we 
otherwise call albugo. See ALBUGO. 
NUBIA, a country of Africa, bounded on 
the N. by Egypt, E. by the Red Sea, S. by 
Abyssinia and Darfoor, and W. by Bornou, 
It 1s about 600 miles in length, and 450 in 
breadth. The Nile runs through it; on the 
banks of which it is fruitful, but in other 
places barren, sandy, and destitute of water. 
The inhabitants make their bread and drink 
of a small round seed cailed deca, or seff, 
which is a kind of millet. Their houses have 
mud walls, are very low, and covered with 
reeds, The dress of the better sort is a vest 
‘without sleeves, and they have no coverings for 
_ their heads, legs, and feet. The common peo- 
ple wrap a piece of linen cloth about them, and 
the children go quite naked. They are a stupid 
debauched people, but profess to be Maho- 


medans. The productions of the country are. 


old, elephants teeth, civet, and sandal-wood ; 
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and a great many slaves are sent into Egypt? 
It is divided into several kingdoms, and those 
best known to the Europeans are Sennar and 
Dongola. 

NUBI'FEROUS. a. (nubifer, Lat.) Brings 
ing clouds. 

“hd NU’BILATE. ». a. (nubilo, Latin.) To. 
cloud. ‘ 

NU‘BILE. «@. (nubile, Fr.; nubilis, Lat.) 
Marriageable ; fit for marriage (Prior). 

NUCAMENT, in botany, the same with 
ament. Hence nucamentacez, the name of 
the seventeenth order in Linnéus'’s Fragments 
of a Natural Method. 

NUCA. (nucha.) The hind part or nape of 
the neck. 

NUCESTA. See Nux moscHara. 

NUCI'FEROUS. a. (nuces and fero, Lat.) 
Nut-bearing. 

NU/CLEUS. s. (Latin.) A kernel; any 
thing about which matter is gathered or. cons 
globated (Woodward). 

NUCULZ SAPONARIZE. Bacce Ber- 
mudenses. Soap berries. Bermudas berries. A 
spherical fruit about the size of a cherry, whose 
cortical part is yellow, glossy, and so trans- 
parent as to shew the spherical black nut which 
rattles within, and which includes a black ker- 
nel. It is the produce of the sapindus sapo- 
naria of Linnéus. The cortical part has a 
bitter taste, and no smell; it raises a soapy 
froth with water, and has similar effeets with: 
soap in washing, and it is said to be a medicine 
of singular and specific virtue in chlorosis. See 
Sapinpus. ‘These berries are now sold for 
necklaces. ! 

NUDA‘TION. s. (nudation, Fr. nudo, Lat.} 
The act of making bare or naked. 

NO’DITY. s. (nudité, Fr.; nudus, Lat.) 
Naked parts (Dryden). x 

NUDIUSCULE, in botany, almost or 
rather naked. 

NU’EL. See Newe . 

NUGA‘ITY. s. (nugax, Latin.) Futility ; 
trifling talle or behaviour. 

NUGA’TION. s. (nugor, Latin.) The act 
or practice of trifling (Bacon). 

NU’/GATORY. a. (nugatorius, Lat.) Tri+ 
fling ; futile ; insignificant (Benéley). 

NUISANCE. s. (nutsance, French.) 1; 
Something noxious or offensive (South). 92. 
(In law.) Something that incommodes the 
neighbourhood ( Ketélewell). i 

To NULL, ». a. (nulius, Latin.) To annul; 
to annihilate (Milton). 

Nute. a. (nullus, Lat.) Void; 
ineffectual (Swift). ' 

Nu tu. s.:Something of no power, or no 
meaning (Bacon). 

NULLIBVVETY. s. (from nullibi, Lat.) 
The state of being nowhere. poe + HUT 

To NU'LLIFY. v. a. (from nudius, Latin.) 
To annul ; to make void. ia 

NU'LLITY. s. (nullité, French.) 1. Want 
of force or efficacy (South.). 2, Want of'ex- 
istence (Bacon). 

NUMA (Pompilius), a celebrated philoso- 
pher of Cures, who married Tatia, the daughter 


of no force; 
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wf Tatius, the king of the Sabines. At the 
death of Romulus, the Romans fixed upon him 
to be their king, and two senators were sent to 
acquaint him with the decision. Numa at 
first refused their offer, and was at length with 
difficulty prevailed upon to accept the crown. 
He was not, like Romulus, fond of war, but 
he applied himself to tame the ferocity of his 
gubjects, to inculcate a reverence for the Deity, 
and to quell their dissentions, by dividing all 
the citizens into different classes. He -es- 
tablished different orders of priests, and en- 
couraged the report which was spread of his 
paying regular visits to the nymph Egeria, and 
made use of her name to give sanction to the 
Jaws and institutions which he had introduced. 
Pe told the Romans that the safety of the em- 
pire depended upon the preservation of the 
sacred ancyle or shield, which, as was gene- 
tally believed, had dropped down from heaven. 
(Vid. AncyLz.) He dedieated a temple to 
Janus, which, during his whole reign, re- 
mained shut as a mark of peace and tranquillity 
at Rome, Numa died after a reign of 43 years, 
in which he had given every possible encou- 
tagement to the useful arts, and in which he 
hhad cultivated peace, B.C. 672. He left be- 
thind one daughter called Pompilia, who mar- 
gied Numa Marcius, and became the mother 
ef Ancus Martius, the fourth king of Rome. 

NUMANTIA, a town of Spain, near the 
gources of the river Durius, celebrated for the 
long war which it maintained against the Ro- 
mans. It was taken by Scipio Africanus, 
B.C. 133. The besieged were at last neces- 
sitated to kill and devour each other, and it is 
said that not even one survived to adorn the 
triumph of the conqueror. The fall of Nu- 
mantia was more glorious than that of Car- 
thage or Corinth, though inferior to them, 
The conqueror obtained the sirname of Nu- 
manticus. 

NUMB. a. (benumen, Saxon.) 1. Torpid; 
chill ; motionless (Shakspeare). 2. Producing 
chillness; benumbing GShakspeare). 

To Nums. v. a. ‘To make torpid ; to make 
dull of motion or sensation ; to deaden; to stu- 
pify (Shakspeare). 

NU’MBEDNESS. s. (from numbed.) Tor- 
por ; interruption of sensation (Wiseman). 

To NUMBER. v. a. (nombrer, Fr. numero, 
Latin.) 1. To count; to tell ; to reckon how 


many (Numbers). 2. To reckon as one of the * 


same kind (Isa.). 

Nu/MBER. s. (nombre, Fr. numerus, Lat.) 
4. The species of quantity by which it is com- 
puted how many (Shakspeare). . 2: Any par- 
ticular ageregate of units, as even or odd 
(Shakspeare). 3. Many; more than ene 
(Addison). 4. Multitude that may be counted 
(Milton). 5. Comparative multitude (Bacon). 
6. Aggregated multitude (Bacon). 7. Har- 
mony; proportions calculated by number 
(Milton). 8. Verses; poetry (Pope). 9, (In 
grammar.) In the noun is the variation or 
ehange of termination to signify a number 
more than one (Clarke). : 

NuMBER, a unit or an assemblage of several 
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units, or things of the same kind. (See ARIT ft 
mEeTIC.). Number, says Malcolm, is either 
abstract or applicate : abstract, when referred 
to things in general, without attending to their 
particular properties ; and applicate, when con- 
sidered as the number of a particular sort of 
things, as yards, trees, or the like. When pare 
ticular things are mentioned, there is always 
something more considered than barely their 
numbers; so that what is true of numbers in 
the abstract, or when nothing but the number 
of things is considered, will not be true when 
the question is limited to particular things : 
for instance, the number two's less than three ; 
yet two yards is a greater quantity than three 
inches ; and the reason is, because regard must 
be had to their different natures as well. as 
number, whenever things of a different species 
are considered ; for though we can compare the 
number of such things abstractedly, yet we 
cannot compare them in any applicate sense. 
And this difference is necessary to be consider+ 
ed, because upon it the true sense, and the pos- 
sibility or impossibility, of some questions de- 
pend. Number is unlimited in respect of in- 
crease; because we can never conceive a num- 
ber so great but still there is a greater. How- 
ever, in respect of decrease it is limited; unity 
being the first and Jeast number, below whiclt 
therefore it cannot descend. 

Numsers (Kinds and distinctions of). Ma- 
thematicians, considering number under a 
great many relations, have established the fol~ 
lowing distinctions : ‘ 

Broken numbers are the same with fractions, 

Cardinal numbers are those which express - 
the quantity of units, as 1, 2, 3,4, &c. whereas 
ordinal numbers are those which express order, 
as Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. 

Compound number, one divisible by some 
other number besides unity; as 12, which is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6. Numbers, as 12 
and 15, which have some common measure 
besides unity, are said to be compound numbers 
among themselves, 

Cubie number is the product of a squaré 
number by its root: such is 27, as being the 
product of the square number 9 by its root 3. 
All cubic numbers, whose root is less than 6, 
being divided by 6, the remainder is the root 
itself; thus 27—6 leaves the remainder 3, its 
root; 216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, 
leaves no remainder; 343, the cube of 7, leaves 
a remainder 1, which added to 6, is the cube“ 
root; and 512, the cube of 8, divided by 6, 
leaves a remainder 2, which added to 6, is the 
cube root. Hence the remainders of the divi- 
sions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, 
being added to 6, always gives the root of the: 
cube so divided till that remainder be 5, and 
consequenily 11, the cube-root of the number 


divided. But the cubic numbers above this* — 


being divided by 6, there remains nothing, the 
cube-root being 12, Thus the remainders 0 
the higher cubes are to be added to 12 and not 
to:6, till you conie to 18, when the remaindet 
of the division must be added to 18; and so oR 
ad imfinitum. wg! he vi 
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Deterrninate number is that referred to some 
given unit, as a ternary or three: whereas an 
indeterminate one is that referred to unity in 
general, and is called quantity. | 

Homogeneal numbers. are those referred to 
the-same unit; as those referred to different 
‘nits are termed heterogeneal. 

Whole numbers are otherwise called in- 
tegers. 

Rational number is one commensurable with 
unity ; as a number ivcommensurable with 
unity is termed irrational, or a surd. 

In the same manner, a rational whole num- 
ber is that whereof unity is an aliquot part ; a 
rational broken number, that equal to.some ali- 
quot part of unity; and a rational mixed num- 
ber, that consisting of a whole number and a 
broken one. 

Even number, that which may be divided 
into two equal parts without any fraction, as‘, 
12, &c. “The sum, difference, and product, of 
any number of even numbers is always an even 


_. snumber, | 


An evenly even number is that which may 
be measured or divided, without any remaim- 
der, by another even number, as 4 by 2. 

An unevenly even number, when a number 
may be equally divided by an uneven number, 
as 20 by 5. 

Uneven number, that which exceeds an even 
number, at least by unity, or which cannot be 
divided into two equal parts, as 3, 5, &c. 

The sum or difference of two uneven num- 
_ bers makes an even number; but the factum 
of two uneven ones makes an uneven number. 

If an even number be added to an uneven 
one, or if the one be subtracted from the other, 
in the former case the sum, in the latter the 
difference, is an uneven number; but the fac- 
tum of an eyen and uneven number is even. 

The sum of any even number of uneven num- 
bers is an even number; and the sum of any 
- uneven number of uneven numbers is an un- 

even number, 

Primitive or prime numbers are those divi- 
sible only by unity, as 5,7, &c. And prime 
numbers among themselves, are those which 
have no common measure besides unity, as 12 
and 19. 

Perfect number, that whose aliquot parts 
added together make the whole number, as 6, 
28; the aliquot parts of 6 being 3, 2, and 1 = 
6; and those of 28 being 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, = 28. 

Imperfect numbers, those whose aliquot 
parts added together make either more or less 
than the whole. And these are distinguished 
into abundant and defective: an instance in 
the former case is 12, whose aliquot parts 6, 4, 
3, 2, 1, make 16; and in the Re. case 16, 
whose aliquot parts 8, 4, 2, and 1, make but 
15. 

Plain number, that arising from the multi- 
plication of two numbers, as 6, which is the 
product of 3.by 2; and these numbers are 
called jhe sides of the plane. 

Square number is the product of any num- 
ber multiplied by itself; thus 4, which is the 
factum of 2 by 2, is a square number. 


Every square number added to its root makes 
an even ‘number. 

Polygonal or polygonous numbers, the sums- 
of arithmetical progressions beginning with 
unity: these, where the common difference is 
1, are called triangular numbers; where 2, 
square numbers; where 3, pentagonal num- 
bers; where 4, hexagonal numbers; where 5, 
heptagonal numbers, &c. 

Decne numbers, the sums of polygonous 
numbers, collected after the same manner as 
the polygons themselves, and not gathered out 
of arithmetical progressions, are called first py- 
ramidal numbers; the first of the pyramidals 
are called second pyramidals, &c. 

If they arise out of triangular numbers, they 
are called triangular pyramidal numbers ; if 
out of pentagons, first pentagonal pyramidals, 

From the manner of summing up poly- 
gonal numbers, it is easy to conceive how 
the prime pyramidal numbers are found, viz, 
(a—2)n'+-3n'—(a—5 )n expresses all the prime 

6 | ' 
pyramidals. ; 

The number nine has a very curious proper- 
ty, its products always composing either 9 or 
some lesser product of it. We have already 
given an account of this, with the examples 
from Hume, under the article NinE ; and we 
need not repeat them. Did our limits permit 
us, we could instance in a variety of other pro- 
perties numbers both curious and surprising. 
Such speculations are indeed by some men cons 
sidered as trifling and useless: but perhaps they 
judge too hastily; for few employments are 
more innocent, none more ingenious, nor, to 
those who have a taste for them, more amus~ 
ing. For more on this subject we refer to 
Hutton’s edition of Montucla’s Recreations, 
vol. I. Legendre’s Essay on the Theory of 
Numbers, Gauss’s Arithmetical Researches, and 
Barlow’s Treatise on the Properties of Numbers. 

NumBer (Golden). See CHRoNoLocyY. 

NumMBERs, in poetry, oratory, &c. are cer- 
tain measures, proportions, or cadences, which 
render a verse, period, or song, agreeable to the 
ear. 

Poetical numbers consist in a certain harmo- 
ny, in the order, quantities, &c. of the feet and 
syllables, which make the piece musical to the 
ear, and fit for singing, for which all the verses 
of the ancients were intended. (See PoETRY.) 
Itis of these numbers Virgil speaks in his ninth 
Eclogue, when he makes Lycidas say, Nume~ 
ros memint, st verba tenerem; meaning, that, 
although he had forgot the words of the verses, 

et he remembered the feet and measure of 
which they were composed. 

Rhetorical or prosaic numbers are a sort of 
simple unaffected hartnony, less glaring than 
that of verse, but such as is perceived and af- 
fects the mind with pleasure. The numbers 
are that by which the style is said to be easy, 
free, round, flowing, &c. Numbers are things 
absolutely necessary in all writing, and even in 
all speech. Hence Aristotle, Tully, Quintilian, 
&c. laydown abundance of rules as to the best 
manner ef intermixing dactyles, spondees, 
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anapests, &¢. in order to have the numbers 
erfect, ; 

Numsers (Book of), the fourth book of 
the Pentateuch, taking its denomination from 
its numbering the families of Israel, A consi- 
derabie part of this book is historical, relating 
to several remarkable passages in the Israelites 
march through the wilderness. It contains a 
distinct relation of their several movements 
from one place to another, or their two and 
forty stages through the wilderness, and many 
other things, whereby we are instructed in some 
of the weightiest truths that have immediate 
reference to God and his providence in the 
world. But the greatest part of this book is 
spent in enumerating those laws and ordi- 
nances, whether civil or ceremonial, which 
were given by God, but not mentioned before 
in the preceding books. 

NU’MBERER. s. (from number.) He who 
numbers. 

NU’MBERLESS. a. (from number.) In- 
numerable ; more than can be reckoned. 

NUMBLES. s. (nombles, Fr.) The entrails 
of a deer (Burley). 

NUMBNESS. s. (from numb.) Torpor; 
deadness ; stupefaction (Mi/ton). 

NUMELL&, in Roman antiquity, instru- 
ments of punishment, in which the feet and 
the neck of the culprit were fastened in the 
most uneasy posture imaginable. 

NUMENIA, or NeoMEN!A, 2 festival ob- 
served by the Greeks at the beginning of every 
lunar month, in honour of all the gods, but es- 
pecially of Apollo, or the sun, who is justly 
deemed the author of light, and of whatever 
distinction is madein the months, seasons, days, 
and nights, ‘The demigods, as well as the he- 
roes of the ancients, were honoured and invok- 
ed in the festival. 

NUMENIUS, a philosopher who supposed 
that Chaos, from which the world was created, 
was avimated by an evil and maleficent soul. 
He lived in the second century. 

NU’MERABLE. a. (numerabilis, Latin.) 
Capable to be numbered. 

NU’MERAL. a. (numeral, French.) Re- 
lating to number; consisting of number 
(Locke). 

NuMERAL CHARACTERS. See CHARAC- 
TERS. | 

NumerAL FiIGuRES. ‘The antiquity of 
these in England has, for several reasons, been 
supposed as high as the eleventh century ; in 
France about the middle of the tenth century ; 
having been introduced into both countries 
from Spain, where they had been brought by 
the Moors or Saracens. See Wallis’s Algebra, 
p- 9, &c. and p. 153 of the additions at the end 
of the same. See also Philos, Trans. numb. 
439 and 475. | 

It is a curious fact that the numerals of the 
New Zealanders are divided into tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands, &c. as among Europeans. 
The terms they make use of are easily compre- 
hended ; as, for example : 
Catteekawescecccccceevcssccvacaveres 10 
Catteckaw cudooa -« 20 
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Catteekaw catoodoo oe scle de Whee aw es 68S 8@ 
Catteekaw cawhh' ls ssie's'eis o Usisleey beet 40 
Catteekaw cadeemu 
Catteekaw CohOon00 «ccccescccsccscess OO 
Catteekaw cahecetoo eocresecccessseesee 70 
Catteekaw cawarr0d ee+e -coscesacccess 80 
Catteekaw caheewha «+sccececccesscsese OO 
Catteekaw caraw -+- 100 
Cattiarow <0 sels btes6 ose «oe 200 
Catracrow ceccccsceccsccrtcveccesess GOO 
Cawuiow ceecsccecscrvcccvcccsecese 400 
Careemarow eoeoreeoecesee 500 
CaOmMAaTOW iin bi viele sle'e'n 310.5 bp b sie ne isnlne AGOO 
Cawitarow cececseccescccsvicvccccsccses 700 
Cawarcrow 800 
Cahiwoorow eocccceceeaecsernecesers OOO 
CamannOcesccececcscos cscsveeses ve 1000 
Cartio MaDNO eeeeeesecccccccvcscess QO 
CatroO ManNnO+«ececcersececcscevesee 3000 
Caw MaNNO eecessesvccescosccce ce 4000 
Careema mann0 eseereresscececesere 5000 
Caona mannoeeseeseee 6000 
Cawita manno 7000 
CawarO MaUNO eerceceseceseccsosees BSU0O 
Cahiwoo mannOesceeccecesereesesee GONO 
Catinnee 10000 


@eeeceoeeoeeseseoves ce 50 


-@eeeeoes © @eoeosaoe? 


Cece se cesececeeeeeveeeee 


eoeeeee,. ©. Cee Hteeee 


ececesveeteovoeeeoeveee eee ee ee 


NuMERAL LETTERS, those letters of the 
alphabet that are commonly used for figures or 
numbers; as I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 

Numbers were by the Jews, as well as the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, expressed by let- 
ters of the alphabet; hence we may conceive 
how imperfect and limited their arithmetic 
was, because the letters could not be arranged 
in a series, or in different lines, conveniently 
enough for the purposes of ready calculation. 
The invention of the cypher, or arithmetical 
figures, which we now make use of, has given 
us a very great advantage over the ancients in 
this respect. 

Mankind, we may reasonably suppose, first 
reckoned by their fingers, which they might 
indeed do in a variety of ways. From this di- 
gital arithmetic, very probably, is owing the 
number 10, which constitutes the whole set of 
arithmetical figures. 

The letters chiefly employed by the Romans 
to express numbers were, M, for 1000; D, for 
500; C, for 100; L, for 50; V, for 5; X, 
for 10; and I, for 1—M_ probably signified 
1000, because it is the initial of mille; D 
stands for 500, because it is dimidium mille; 
© signifies 100, as being the first letter of the 
word centum; L stands for 50, because it is 
the half of C, having formerly been wrote thus 
U; V signifies 5, because V is the fifth vowel ; 


X stands for 10, because it contains — or V in 


a double form ; I stands for one, because. it is 
the first letter of inttium. ‘These however are 
fanciful derivations. i 

NU’MERALLY. ad. (from numeral.) Ac- 
cording to number (Brown). 

NU’MERARY. a. (numerus, Latin.) Be- 
longing toa certain number (Ayliffe). 

NUMERA‘TION.s. (numeration, French; 
numerutio, Latin.) 1, The art of numbering 
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(Locke). 2. Number contained (Brown). 8. 
The rule of arithmetic which teaches the nota- 
tion of numbers, and method of reading num- 
bers, regularly noted. 

In Mr. Southey’s History of Brazil we are 
informed that the Orinoco tribes count as far 
as five, then proceed to five-one, five-two, as 
far as two fives, and so on to fuur fives. This 
is digitary numeration. It is remarkable how 


far the Achaguas carry it: with them, abacaje . 


means five, and the fingers of ove hand: tucha- 


_ macaje, ten, or all the fingers; abacatakay, 


twenty, or all the fingers and toes ; incha ma- 
tacacay, forty, or two persons complement ; 
and so, says Gumilla (c. 48), they can go on 
to 2000, 6600, and 10,000 fingers, in a jargon, 
which by dint of labour and attention may be 
understood at last. 

Herrera (4. 10. 4.) describes a curious mode 
ef arithmetic in Yucatan. They count, he 
says, by fives till they come to twenty, and 
then by twenties as far as a hundred, then to 
400, and then to 8000, and from thence to in- 
finity. This numeration, which is not very 
clearly explained by Herrera, is founded on 
fives for small numbers ; scores and five-scores 
for 160; then for larger numbers they use 
twenties as we use tens: thus 20 times 20 is 
400, 20 times 400 is 8000, andsoon. “* A 
friend of mine,” says Mr. Southey, ‘* better ac- 
quainted with such subjects than I am, tells 
me, it is the only specimen he has met with of 
vigesimal numeration. Our score is the near- 
est similitude.” See NuMERAL and SCALE. 

NUMERATOR, of a fraction, is the num- 
ber which shows how many of those parts, 
which. the integer is supposed to be divided 
into, are denoted by the fraction. And, in the 
notation the numerator is set over the denomi- 
nator, or number that shows into how many 
parts the integer is divided, in the fraction, 
So, ex. gr. 4 denotes three-fourths, or 3 parts 


out of 4; where 3 is the numerator, and 4 the 


~ denominator. 


NUMERANUS (M. Aurelius,) a son of 


the emperor Carus.. He accompanied his fa- 
ther into the east with the title of Ceesar, and 
at his death he succeeded him with his brother 
Carinus, B. C. 282. . His reign was short. 
Eight months after his father’s death he was 
murdered in his litter by his father-in-law Ar- 
rius Aper, who accompanied him in an expe- 
dition. Numerianus has been admired for his 
jearning as well as his moderation. He was 
naturally an eloquent speaker, and in poetry he 
was inferior to no writer of his age. 

NUME/RICAL. a. (from numerus, Latin.) 
1, Numeral; denoting number (Locke). 2. 
The same not only in kind or species, but 
number (South). 

NUME’RICALLY. ad. (from numerical.) 
With respect to sameness in number (Boyle). 

NU‘MERIST. s. (from numerus, Latin.) 
One that deals in numbers (Brown). 

NU MEROSITY. s. (from numerosus, Lat.) 


1. Number; state of being numerous (Brown). 


@. Harmony; numerous flow. 


NUM 
NU’MEROUS. a. (numerosus, Latin). 1. 


Containing: many; consisting of many; not 
few; inany (WValler). 2. Harmonious ; con- 
sisting of parts rightly numbered ; melodious ; 
musical (Dryden). 

NU’MEROUSNESS. s. (from numerous.) 
1. The quality of being numerous. 2. Har-: 
mony ; musicalness (Dryden). 

NUMIDIA, an ancient kingdom of Africa, 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean 
Sea; on the south by Getulia, or part of Lis 
bya Interior ; on the west by the Mulucha, a 
river which separated it from Mauritania ;/ and 
on the east by the Tusca, anotber river which 
bounded it in common with Africa Propria. 
Dr, Shaw hasy rendered it probable, that ihe 
river which formerly went under the denomi- 
nations of Maiva, Malvana, Muluchas and 
Molochath, is the same with that now called 
Mullooiah by the Algerines; in which case, 
the kingdom of Numidia must have extended 
upwards of 500 miles in length: its breadth, 
however, cannot be so well ascertained; but 
supposing it to have been the same with that 
of the present kingdom of Algiers, in the 
narrowest part it must have been at least 
40 miles broad, and in the widest upwards of 
100. | 

This country included two districts ; one in- 
habited by the Massyli, and the other by the 
Massyli; the latter being also called in after 
times Mautitania Ceesarieusis, and the former 
Numidia Propria. The country of the Massy- 
li, or, as some call it, Terra Metagonitis, was 
separated from the proper territory of Carthage 
by its eastern boundary the river ‘Tusca, and 
from the kinedom of the Maszsyli, or Mauri-'. 
tania Cesariensis, by the river Ampsaga. It 
seems to correspond with that part of the pro- 
vince of Constantina lying between the Zaine 
and the Wed al Kibeer, which is above 130 
miles long, and more than 100 broad. The 
sea-coast of this province is for the most part 
mountainous and rocky, answering to the ap- 
pellation given to it by Abulfeda, viz. El Ed- 
waa, the high, or lofty. It is far from being 
equal in extent to the ancient country of the 
M assy ; which, Strabo informs us, was yet 
inferior to the country of the Massyli. Its ca- 
pital was Cirta, a place of very considerable 
note among the ancients. 

Numipia. Pintado. Guinea-hen. In zoo- 
logy, a genus of the class aves, order gallinz. 
Bill strong, short, the base covered with a ca- 
runculate cere receiving the nostrils; head 
horned, with a compressed coloured callus ; 
tail short, bending down; bodyspeckled. Four 
species, of which N. meleagris, or common 
Guinea-hen, is the only one worth ee 
describing. This is specifically characterise 
by having double caruncles at the gape, and 
being without gular fold. There are two 
other varieties ; one with the breast white, the 
other with the body entirely white. ‘The bill 
is of a reddish horn-colour, head blue, the 
crown with a conic, compressed, blueish-red 
protuberance; upper part of the neck blueishe . 


NUM 


‘ash, almost naked; lower part feathered, verg- 
ing to a violet hue ; body black, with round 
white -spots; legs grey-brown, It inhabits 
Africa, and is domesticated in most parts of 
_ Europe; twenty-two inches long; makes’ a 
harsh unpleasant cry; and is noisy, restless, 
and turbulent; continually moving from place 
to place, and domineering over the whole poul- 
try yard.. The turkies, though twice its size, 
are in continual apprehension from its petu- 
lance. So quick are its motions, that these 
large unwieldy birds may receive twenty strokes 
from it before they have put themselves into a 
posture of defence. It seems to have the same 
mode of fighting that Sallust ascribes to the 
Numidian cavalry: their charge was brisk, but 
irregular; upon resistance they turned their 
backs, but in a moment wheeled about, and 
fell again upon the enemy. This genus seems, 
ijn many respects, to resemble the common 
poultry. Like them, it scratches the ground, 


and goes in large flocks, feeding its young, and’ 


perk inte out their food. In the Cape Verd is- 
ands several hundreds are sometimes seen to- 
gether, where the inhabitants pursue them 
with dogs , and, as their flight is heavy, when- 
éver they are ren down, they are easily killed 
with poles. The male See so nearly 
resemble each other, that they can hardly be 
distinguished : the only difference is, that the 
wattles, which are blue in the former, are in- 
clining to red in the latter. 

Pintados were originally from Africa, and 
were known to the ancients by the name of 
Numidian hens. They are named at present, 
in diflerent countries of Europe, from that dis- 
trict of Africa from which they are brought. 
They are more frequently domesticated in those 
countries that border. on the Mediterranean 
than with us; and into these were, probably, 
more early introduced, from their vicinity to 
Africa, throughout which they have been long 
universally spread. In our northern climate 
they are neither fertile, nor easily reared ; and 
are rather kept for show than for use. It ap- 

years from Edwards, that they were very rare 
in England before the commencement of the 
present century. 

The pintado was known to the ancients at a 
very early period, and ismentioned by Aristotle 
under the name of meleagris, in his i 
Animals, Varro, Pliny, and Columella, suc- 
cessively describe this bird, of which there were 
then discovered two species, as they supposed ; 
one with red caruncles, and the other with blue. 
Jt has since, however, been ascertained, that 
this difference of colour characterizes, as we 
have already observed, the male and female of 
the same species. . 

At Rome the pintado was reckoned a rare 
bird; und reared with great care. It seers to 
have afterwards become entirely extinct in Eu- 
Tepe, upon the downfall of the Western em- 
pire; for there is no mention made of it by 
any writer during the dark ages, till the Euro- 

_Topeans began afterwards to frequent the coasts 
-Affica in their passage to India... From that 
time, it has again not only been spread over 
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Europe, but transported into Ametica, where 
varieties of climate and food have produced such 
alterations in its external form, that naruralists 
have mistaken it for a new species. M. Bris- 
son regards as a distinct race the white-breast- 
ed pintado of Jamaica ; while Marcgrave, with 
more justice, makes a different species of it: the 
tribe comprises those hooped birds that are seen 
at Sierra Leona, which have a membraneous 
collar of a blueish colour around their necks. 

The pintado is nearly of the same degree of 
fertility as the common hen; bet in this re+ 
spect varies nyuch according to climate, being 
very sensible of cold. In the Isle of France, 
where these birds are wild, they jay only from 
eizht to twelve eggs; while those of St. Do- 
mingo, in a domestic state, lay from an hundred 
to an hundred and fifty. They are very dif_i- 
cult to rear in northern countries; but their 
flesh is a very delicate food. A hybrid race has 
been produced between- these birds and our 
common poultry, but, as usual, it appears ins 
capable of re-preduction. — : 


NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a term used 


for the description and knowledge of ancient 
coins and medals, whether of gold, silver, or 
brass. See Corns and MEDALS. 

NUMITOR, the son of Procas king of Al- 
ba, and the brother of Amulius. Procas before: 
his death made him and Amulius joint heirs to 
the crown, on condition of their reigning an- 
nually by turns: but Amulius, on getting poss 
session of the throne, excluded Numitor, whose 
son Lausus he ordered to be put to death, and 
obliged Rhea Sylvia, Numitor’s only daughter, 
to become a vestal. This princess becomin 
pregnant, declared that she was with child by 
the god Mars; and afterwards brought forth 
Rhemus and Romulus, who at length killed 
Amulius, and restored Numitor to the throne, 
754 B.C. See Rozmus and Romu.us, 

NU’MMARY. a. (from nummus, Lat.) Re- 
lating to money (Arbuthnot). 

NU/MMULAR. a. (nummularius, Latin.) 
Relating to money. 

NUMMULARIA. (nummularia, Fr. from 
nummus, money; so called because its leaves 
are round and of the size of the old silver two- 
pence.) Herundinaria. Moneywort. This 
plant, lysimachia nummularia of Linnéus, is 
very common in our ditches. It was formerly 
accounted vulnerary; it possesses antiscorbuti¢ 
and restringent qualities. See LysIMaRIa. 

NU’MSKULL. s. (numb and skull.) 1. A 
dullard; a dunce; a dolt; a blockhead (dr= 
buthnot and Pope). 2. The head. In bur 
lesque (Prior). 

NU™MSKULLED. a. (from numskull.) 
Dall ; stupid; doltish (Arbuthnot). 

NUN, a woman, in several catholic coun- 
tries, who devotes herself, m a cloister or nun- 
nery, to a religidus life. (See the article Monk -) 
There were women in the ancient Christian 
church who made public profession of vir- 
ginity before the monastic life was known in 
the world, as appears from the writings of 
Cyprian and Tertullian. These, for distine- 
tion’s sake, are sometimes called ecclesiasticak 
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NUN NUR 
Virgins, and were commonly inrolled im the NUNEATON, « town in Warwickshire, 


canon or matricula of the church. They dif- with a market on Saturday, and manufactures 
fered from the monastic virgins chiefly in this, of woollen cloth and ribands. It was formerly 
that they lived privately in their father’s houses, noted for its nunnery, and is seated on the river 
whereas the others lived in communities: but Anker, nine miles N. by E. of Coventry, and 
their profession of virginity was not so strict 98 N.W. of London. 

as to make it criminal in them to marry after- NUNNERY, a house or convent for the 
wards, if they thought fit. As to the con- reception of female religious, who retire from 
secration of virgins, it had some things peculiar the world underavow. See Nun. 

in it: it was usually performed publicly in the © NUNNIA, the name given by the Greek, 
church by the bishop. The virgin made a pub- to the songor melody used by nurses; a lullaby, 
lic profession of her resolution, and then the NU'PTIAL. a. (nuptial, French; nuptialis, 
bishop put upon her the accustomed habit of Latin.) Pertaining to marriage ; constituting 
pene virgins.’ One part of this habit wasa marriage; used in marriage (Dryden). 

veil, called the sacrum velamen; another was NUPTIALS. s. (nuptie, Lat.) Marriage, 
a kind of mitre or coronet worn upon the head. NURENBERG, a city of Franconia (late- 
At present, when a woman is to be made a , ly imperial), capital of a territory of the same 
nun, the habit, veil, and ring of the candidate name, with a university. It is six miles in 
are carried to the altar; and she herself, ac- circumference, surrounded by high walls, 
companied by her nearest relations, is con- flanked with 365 towers: and through the 
ducted to the bishop, who, after mass and an middle of it’ flows the river Pegnitz, over 
anthem (the subject of which is, ‘* that she which are six stone bridges, and several of 
ought to have her lamp lighted, because the wood. ‘The inhabitants, estimated at 30,000, 
bridegroom is coming to meet her),” pro- are very industrious, and the best workmen itt 
nounces the benediction: then she rises up, arts: their maps and prints are in high esteem, 
and the bishop consecrates the new habit, as well as their musical and mathematical ins 
Sprinkling it with holy water. When the struments; nor are they less curious in clock= 
candidate has put on her religious habit, she work, and in the,several manufactures of iron, 
presents herself before the bishop, and sings, steel, ivory, wood, and alabaster. The best 
on her knees, “sear Christi sum, &c.; then toys are made here, which are commonly 
she receives the veil, and afterwards the ring, known in England by the name of Dutch toys. 
by which she is married to Christ; and lastly, Here is a famous academy for painting, an. 
the crown of virginity. When she is crowned, anatomical theatre, and a public library. The 
an anathema is denounced against all who ancient castle or palace is still standing at the. 
shall attempt to make her break her vows. extremity of the city; and the arsenal is one. 

Nuw, or ViEp pe Nun, a province in of the best in Germany. The houses are built 

the south part of the kingdom of Sus. The of freestone, and are four or five stories high. 
emperor of Morocco arrogates to himself the Though the religion is the Lutheran, the 
sovereignty, but his real authority is extremely church of the Holy Ghost has a variety of 
feeble. This desert province is inhabited by relics; as also the imperial crown, sceptre, 8c. 
different tribes of Arabs, whose camps are the sword of St. Maurice, and the gloves, 
scattered over such interior parts of the country slippers, and hereditary crown of emperor 
as are capable of cultivation. It has a river of Rodolph Il. No Jews are suffered to lodge. 
the same name, which enters the Atlantic on a single night here; nor can they enter the 


the north side of Cape Non. city without paying a certain tax. Nurenberg 
- NU'NCHION. s. A piece of victuals eaten has obtained a considerable territory, 100 miles 
between meals (Hudibras). in circumference, in which are two large 
_NU‘NCIATURE. s, (from nuncio, Latin.) forests. In 1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, it 
"The office of a nuncio. was given to Bavaria. It is 95 miles N. by 


NU’NCIO. s, (Italian; from nuncius, Lat.) W. of Munich, and 250 W.N.W. of Vienna. 
1. A messenger; one that brings tidings Lon.11.4E. Lat. 49. 27 N. 
(Shakspeare). 2. A spiritual envoy from the~ NURSE. s. (nourrice, Fr.) 1. A woman 
pope (Atterbury). that has the care of another’s child (Raleigh). 
‘NUNCUPATIVE, Nuncupa’rory. 2. A woman that has care of a sick person 
a. (nuncupatus, Lat. muncupatif, French.) 1, (Shakspeare). 3. One who breeds, educates, 
Publicly or solemnly declaratory. 2. Verbally or protects (Shakspeare). 4. An old woman, 
pronounced, in contempt (Blackmore). 5. The state of 
NUNDINA, a goddess whom the Romans being nursed (Cleaveland). 6. Incomposition, 
invoked when they named 'their.children. This any thing that supplies food (Walton). 
happened the ninth day of their birth, whence To Nurse. v. a. (nourrir, French.) 1. 
the name of the gocidess Nonadies. , To bring up any thing young (Dryden). @. 
NUNDYDROOG, a town and fortress of ‘To bring up a child not one’s own (Fxodus). 
Hindustan, capital of a considerable district, in 3: 'To feed; to keep; to maintain (Addison). 
Mysore. It is built on the summit ofa moun- 4. To tend the sick. 5. To pamper; to fos 
tain, 1700 feet in height, the greater part in- ment; to encourage. _ 
accessible; but was besieged and. taken by the NU’RSER. s. (from nurse.) 1. One that 
English, under lord Cornwallis, in 1792. It nurses: not used (Shakspeare). 2. A promoter; 
is 79 miles north of Seringapataim. a fomenter, Se 


NURSERY. 


NU'RSERY. s. (from nurse.) . 1. The act 
or office of nursing (Shakspeare). 2. That 
which is the object of a nurse’s care (Milton). 
3. A plantation of young trees to be trans- 
planted to other ground (Addison). 4. Place 
where young children are nursed and brought 
up (Bacon). 5. The place or state where any 
thing is fostered or brought up (Shakspeare). 

Nursery, in gardening, a portion of 
ground set apart for propagating and raising 
various sorts of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants to proper states of growth for supplying 
gardens, orchards, plantations, and other de- 
partments of horticulture. 

In the distribution of the different sorts in 
the nursery grounds, every sort should he kept 
separate: the fruit-trees, forest-trees, 8c. oc- 
cupying a space not remote from each other ; 
the shrub kinds ranged in the vicinity ; and 
suitable plots being allotted to the herbaceous 
perennials and tender plants, defended with 
yew, privet hedges, or a reed fence, in which 
may also be set such plants in pots as are a 
little tender while young, and require oc- 
casional shelter from frost, but not so tender as 
to need being housed like green-house plants. 
And in such places frames of various sizes 
may be placed, either to be covered occasionally 
with glass lights or with mats, to contain 
many of the more choice tender kinds in pots, 
to be nursed a year or two or even longer, 
with occasional shelter, till gradually hardened 
to bear the open air. . 

The arrangement of all the sorts in the open 
grounds should always be in lines or nursery 
rows, the fruit-stocks, &c. for grafting and 
budding upon being placed two feet asunder 
when for dwarfs, and for standards two feet 
and a half, and a foot and a half in the lines. 
But, as after being grafted and budded they 
become fruit-trees, &c. whenever it is intend- 
ed they should stand till they have grown to a 
large size, the width of a yard should be al- 
lowed between the different rows. Forest-trees 
should also be placed in rows from two to three 
feet asunder, and half that distance in the 
lines, varying the distance both ways, accord- 
ing to the time they are to stand. The shrubs 
may be placed in rows about two feet asunder, 
and from fifteen to eighteen inches distant in 
each line. And the herbaceous plants may be 
generally disposed in four-feet-wide beds, or 
larger borders, in rows or distances from six to 
twelve or eighteen inches asunder, according 
to their nature of growth and the time they 
are to stand or remain in them. By which 
mode of arrangement a great number of plants 
will be included within a narrow compass, yet 
the compass will be sufficient, as they are only. 
to remain for a short period; and they. will 
also hereby be kept more readily under proper 
regulation. | 

In public grounds of this sort many kinds of 
seedling-trees and shrubs are planted out often 
in much closer rows at first than those now 
proposed, not only with a view of husbanding 
the ground to the best advantage, but by 
standing closer, te encourage the. different 


; 


stems» to shoot more directly upwards, and 


prevent their expanding themselves much im 
any direction but at the top. Thus especially 
are many sorts of ever-greens of slow growth 
during the first year or two managed and ar- 
ranged, such as pine-trees, firs, and larches. 
These the nursery-gardeners often ‘prick out 
from the seminary, first into four-feet-wide 
beds in rows lengthways, six inches asunder ; 
and after having allowed them one or two 
years growth here, they.transplant them in 
rows a foot asunder; and a year or two after 
give them another and final transplantation 
in the nursery, in rows two or three feet 
asunder as above. These different transplant 
ings encourage the roots to branch out into 
many horizontal fibres, and prepare them bet- 
ter for their ultimate destination. 

Sometimes these various plants are pricked 
out by dibble, after being reared as above ; in 
other cases they are put in by the spade, either 
by trenches, slitting in, trenching, or holing; 
while several are drilled in by a drill or hoe, 
according to the kinds, 


In a nursery designed altogether for fruit- 


trees, the following rules are to be observed « 
1. That the soil should not be better than that 
in which the trees are to be planted out for 
good. 2. That it ought to be fresh, and not 
such as has been already worn out by trees, or 
other large growing plants. 3. It ought neither 
to be too wet nor too dry, but rather of a 
middling nature ; though of the two extremes, 
dry is to be preferred ; because, though trees 
in such a soil do not make so great a progress, 
yet they are generally sounder, and more dis- 
posed to fruitfulness. 4. It must be inclosed 
in such a manner that neither cattle nor vermin 
may enter; and so as particularly to exclude 
hares and rabbits, which, when the ground is 
covered with snow, are great destroyers of 
young trees. 5. The ground being inclosed 
should be carefully trenched about two feet 
deep; this should be done in August, that. it 
may be ready for receiving young stocks at the 
season for planting, which is commonly about 
the beginning of October: in trenching the 
ground you must be careful to cleanse it from 
the roots of all noxious weeds. 6, ‘The seasort’ 
being come for planting, level down the 
trenches as equal as possible ; and then lay out 
the ground into quarters, which may be laid 
out in beds for a seminary, in which you may 
sow the seeds or stones of fruit. 7. And hav- 
ing provided yourself with stocks, the next 
year proceed to transplant them in the follow- 
ing manner: draw a line across the ground, 
intended to be planted, aad open a number of 
trenches exactly straight; then take the stocks 
out of the seed-beds; in doing which, you 
should raise the ground with a spade, in orden 
to preserve the roots as entire as possible ; 


prune off the very small fibres, and if there are 


any that have a tendency to root directly 
downwards, such roots should be shortened. 
Then plant them in the trenches, if they are 
designed for standards, in rows three feet and 
a half, or four feet, from each other, and a foot 


i 
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end a half distant in the rows; but if for 
‘dwarfs, three feet row from row, and one foot 


gn the row, will be a sufficient distance. These 


the frost is over. 
_stroy the weeds, and dig up the ground every 


plants should by no means be headed, or prun- 
ed at top, which will weaken them, and cause 
them to produce lateral branches. If the win- 
ter should prove very cold, lay some mulch on 
the surface of the ground near their roots, tak- 
ing care not to let it lie too thick near the 
stems of the plants, and to remove it as soon as 
In the summer season de- 


spring between the rows. ‘The second year 
after planting, such of the stocks as are design- 
ed for dwarts will be fit to bud; but those that 


are designed for standards should be suffered to 


‘grow five or six feet high before they are bud- 


‘ded or grafted ; for the manner of doing which, 


see GRAFTING. 

As to timber trees, Mr. Miller advises those 
gentlemen who would have plantations in 
parks, woods, &c. to make nurseries upon the 
ground intended for planting, where a sufficient 
number of the trees may be left standing, after 


“the others have been drawn out to plant in 


other places. 


The ground intended for the flower-nursery 


“should be well situated to the sun, and defended 
from strong winds by plantations of trees, or 


by buildings. The soil also should be light 
and dry, especially for bulbous-rooted flowérs ; 
for in this nursery the offsets of all bulbous- 
rooted flowers should be planted, and remain 


there till they become blowing roots, when 
they should be removed into the pleasure-gar- 


den, and planted either in beds or borders, ac- 


“cording to the goodness of the flowers. ‘These 
_ flowers may also be raised:in the nursery:from 


seed. The seedling auriculas, polyanthuses, 
yanunculuses, anemonies, carnations, &c. 


should be raised in this nursery, where they 


‘should be preserved till they have flowered, 


when all those should be marked that are 
worthy of being transplanted into the flower- 


garden:- this should be done in their proper 
sseasons ; for all these seedling flowers ought 


‘not indiscriminately to be exposed to public 


“view in the pleasure-garden, because it always 


t 


“happens, that there are great numbers of ordi- 
nary flowers produced among them, which will 


there make but an indifferent appearance. 


NU‘RSLING. s. (from nurse.) One nursed 


“up; a fondling (Dryden). 
~ NU/RTURE. s. (contracted from nourriture, 


French.) 


1. Food; diet (Milton). 2. Edu- 


_€ation ; institution (Spenser). 


To No’rTuRE. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 


“To educate; to train; to bring up (/otton). 
-2. To nurture up; to bring by care and food to 


maturity (Bentley). 
on 


NUSANCE. See NuISANCE. 


> NUSSERPOUR, a town of Hindustan, 
ogi of a-country of the same name, in the 


25.18 N. 
* To NU'STLE. v. a. To fondle; to cherish. 
‘See Nuzzve. Mas 


province of Sindy. 


* 


58 miles N.E. of Tatta. Lon. 68. 22 E. Lat. 
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It is situate on the Sinde, 


NUT 
_ NUT. (nuaw.) A seed covered with a shell. 
Extending not only to nuts, commonly so 
called, but to the acorn, and all stone-fruits. 

Nour-rree. See Corytus. | 

Nur (Cocoa). The fruit of the cocos nuci= 
fera of Linnéus. Within the nut is found a 
kernel], as pleasant as an almond, and also a 
large quantity of liquor resembling milk, 
which the Indians greedily drink before the 
fruit is ripe, it being then pleasant, but when 
the nut is matured the liquor becomes sour. 
Some full grown nuts will contain a pint or 
more of this milk, the frequent drinking) of 
which seems to have no bad effects upon the 
Indians ; yet Europeans should be cautious of 
making too free with it at first, for when Lionel 
Water was at a small island in the South Sea, 
where the tree grew in plenty, some of his 
men were so delighted with it, that at parting 
they were resolved to drink their fill, which 
they did; but their appetites had like to have 
cost then) their lives, for though they were not 
drunk, yet they were so chilled and benumbed, 
that they could not stand, and were obliged to 
be carried aboard by these who had more pru- 
dence than themselves, and it was many days 
before they recovered. The shells of these nuts 
being hard, and capable of receiving a polish, 
are often cut transversely, when, being mount- 
ed on stands, and having their edges silvered or 
gilt, or otherwise ornamented, they serve the 
purpose of drinking cups. ‘The leaves of the 
tree are used for thatching, for brooms, baskets, 
and other utensils; and of the reticular web 
growing at their base the Indian women make 
cauls and aprons, See Cocos. i 

Nur (Barbadoes). See Ricinus Major. 

Nur (Parging). See Ricinus-major. @ 

Nut (Bladder), in botany. See Sra- 
PHYLGA. 

Nur (Cashew), in botany. See ANACAR= 
DIUM. 

Nur (Chocolate), in botany. 
BROMA. 

Nut (Fansel), in botany. See ARECA, 

Nur (Hazel), in botany. See Coryuus. 

Nut (Malabar), in botany. See Jus- 
TICIA. we 

Nur (Oil), in botany. See Rrernus. 

Nut (Physic), in botany. ~See JATROPA. 

Nur (Pistacia), in botany. See Pisracra. 

Nur (Wall), in botany. See JucLans. 

Nur, in mechanics, the concave cylindrical 
spiral which receives a screw. 

NUTANT, in botany. See Nonprne. 
Nuto properly signifies to nod with the head, 
or to nod assent. Cicero uses it for nedding to 
its fall, or being ruinous ; also for hesitating or 
doubting in an opinion. 

NUTATION, in astronomy, a kind of li- 
bratory notation of the earth’s axis; by which 
its inclination to the plane of the <cliptic is 
continually varying, by a certain number of se- 
conds, backwards and forwards. The whole 
extent of this change in the inclination of the 
earth’s axis, or, which is the same thing, in the 
apparent declination of the stars, 1 about 19%, 
and the period of that change is ate ek thea 


See THEo- 


NUTATION. 


9 years, or the space of time from its setting out 
from any point and returning to the same point 
again, about 18 years and 7 months, being the 
same as the period of the moon’s motions, upon 
which it chiefly depends; being indeed the joint 
effect of the inequalities of the action of the sun 
and moon upon the spheroidal figure of the earth, 
by which its axis is made to revolve with a conical 
motion, so that the extremity of it describes a 
small circle, or rather an ellipse, of 19'1 seconds 
diameter, and 14”.2 conjugate, each. revolution 
being made in in the space of 18 years 7 months, 
according to the revolution of the moon’s nodes. 

This is a natural consequence of the Newtonian 
system of universal attraction ; the first principle 
of which is, that all bodies mutually attract each 
other in the direct ratio of their masses, and in 
the inverse ratio of the squares of their distances. 

From this mutual attraction, combined with 
motion in a right line, Newton deduces the 
figure of the orbits of the planets, and particu- 
larly that of the earth. If this orbit were a cir- 
cle, and if the earth’s form were that of a perfect 
sphere, the attraction of the sun would have no 
other effect than to keep the earth in its orbit, 
without causing any irregularity in the position 
of its axis. But neither is the earth’s orbit. a 
eircle, nor its body a sphere; for the earth is 
sensibly protuberant towards the equator, and its 
orbit is an ellipsis, which has the sun in its focus. 
Now when the position of the earth is such, 
that the plane of the equator passes through the 
centre of the sun, the attractive power of the 
sun acts only so as to draw the earth towards it, 
still parallel to itself, and without changing the 
position of its axis; a circumstance which hap- 
pens only at the time of the equinoxes. In pro- 
portion as the earth recedes from those points, 
the sun also goes out of the plane of the equator, 
and approaches that of the one or other of the 
tropics ; the semidiameter of the earth, then ex- 

osed to the sun, being unequal to what it was 
in the former case, the equator is more power- 
fully attracted than the rest of the globe, which 
causes’ some alteration in its position, and its 
inclination to the plane of the ecliptic: and as 
that part of the orbit, which is comprised between 
the autumnal and vernal equinox, is less than 
that which is comprised between the. vernal and 
autumnal, it follows, that the irregularity caused 

‘by the sun, during his passage through the north- 
ern signs, is not entirely compensated by that 
which he causes during his passage throngh the 

southern signs; and that the parallelism of the 
terrestrial axis, and its inclination to the ecliptic, 
is thence a little altered. 

- The like effect which the sun produces upon 
the earth, by his attraction, is also produced by 
the moon; which acts with greater force, in 

‘proportion as she is more distant from the equa- 
tor. Now, at the time when her nodes agree 
with the equinoxial points, her greatest latitude 
is added to the greatest obliquity of the ecliptic. 
At this time therefore, the power which causes 
the irregularity in the position of the terrestrial 
axis, acts with the greatest force; and the re- 
volution of the nodes of the moon being per- 
formed in 18 years 7 months, hence it happens 
that in this time the nodes will twice agree with 
the equivoxial points; and consequently, twice 
in that period, or once every 9 years, the earth’s 
axis will be more influenced than at any other 
ime, 


That the moon has also a like motion, is 
shewn by Newton, in the first book of the 


Principia ; but he observes indeed that this mos 


tion must be very small, and searcely sensible. 

As to the history of the nutation, it seems there — 
have been hints and suspicions of the existence of 
such a circumstance ever since Newton’s dis- 
covery of the system of the universal and mu~ 


tual attraction of matter ; some traces of which t 


are found in his Principia, as above men-— 


tioned. 
We find too, that Flamsteed had hoped, about 


the year 1690, by means of the stars near his — 
zenith, to determine the quanti’y of the nutatien — 


which ought to follow from the theory of New- 
ton; but he gave up that project, because, says 
he, if this effect exists, it must remain insensible 


till we have instruments much longer than 7 feet, + 


and more solid and better fixed than mine. Hist. 
‘Czelest. vol. 3, pa. 113. 

And Horrebow gives the following passage, 
extracted from the- manuscripts of his master 


} 
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Roemer, who died in 1710, whose observationg ~ 
he published in 1753, under the title of Basis — 


Astronomia. By this paragraph it appears that — 


Roemer suspected also a nutation in the earth’s ~ 


axis, and had some hopes to give the theory of 
it: it runs thus; ‘“¢ Sed de altitudinibus non ~ 
perinde certus’ reddebar, tam ob. refractionum 


varietatem quam ob aham nondum liquido™ 


perspectamn causam ; scilicet per bos duos annos, — 
quemadmodum et alias, expertus sum esse quan © 


dam in declinationibus varietatem, quz nec re< — 
fractioaibus nec parallaxibus tribui potest, sine — 


dubio ad vacillationem aliquam poli terrestris 


referendam, cujus me ‘verisimilem dare posse — 


thecriam, observationibus munitam, 
Basis Astronomiz, 1734, pa. 66. 

These ideas of a nutation would naturally pre-— 
sent themselves to those who might perceive — 
certain changes in the declinations of the stars ;_ 


and we have seen that the first suspicions of © 


Bradley, in 1727, were that there was some nuta- — 


tion of the earth’s axis which caused the star y 
Draconis to appear at times more or less near the 
pole; but farther observations obliged him to_ 
search another cause for the annual variations 
(art. ABERRATION): it was not till some years 
after that he discovered the second motion 
which we now treat of, properly calied the 
nutation. : e 
For the better explaining the discovery of the 
nutation by Bradley, we must recur to the time 
when he observed the stars in discovering the 
aberration. He perceived in 1728, that the an-_ 
nual change of declinatioa in the stars near the” 
equinoxial colure was greater than what ought 
to result from the annual precession of the — 
equinoxes being supposed 50”y and calculated in 
the usual way; the star 1 Urse Majoris was in 
the month of September 1728, 20” more south 
than the preceding year, which ought to have 
been only 18%; from whence it would follow that 
the precession of the equinoxes should be 55’, 
instead of 50”, without ascribing the difference — 
between the 18 and 20” to. the instrument,” 
because the stars about the solstitial colure did 
not give a like difference. Philos. Trans. vol, 35, : 
pa. 659. u 
In general, the stars situated near the equinoc= 


‘tial colure had changed their declination about 


2 more than they ought by the mean precession 
of the equinoxes, the quantity of which is very 
é 


\ 
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well known, and the stars near the solstitial 
eolure the same quantity less than they ought: 
but, Bradley adds, whether these small variations 
arise from sovie regular cause, or are occasioned 
by some change in the sector, Iam not yet able 
to determine. Bradley therefore ardently con- 
tinued his observatious for determining the pe- 
riod and the law of these variations; for which 
urpose he resided almost continually at Wan- 
sted till 1732, when he was obliged to repair to 
Oxford to succeed Dr. Halley; he still continued 
to observe with the same exactness all the cir- 
cumstances of the changes of declination in a 
great number of stars. Each year he saw the 
periods of the abberration confirmed according 
to the rules he had lately discovered; but from 
year to year he found also other differences ; the 
stars situated between the vernal eqninox and 
the winter solstice approached nearer to the 
north pole, while the opposite ones receded 
farther fromit: he began therefore to suspect 
that the action of the moon upon the elevated 
equatorial parts of the earth might cause a vari- 
ation or fibration in the earth’s axis: his sector 
having been left fixed at Wansted, he often went 
there to make observations for many years, till 
the year 1747, when he was fully satisfied of the 
eause and effects, an account of which he then 
communicated to the world. Philes. Trans, vol. 
45, an. 1748. 

“ On account of the inclination of the moon’s 
orbit to the ecliptic, says Dr. Maskelyne, (Astro ; 
nomical Observations 1776, pa. 2), and the revo- 
lution of the nodes in antecedentia, which is per- 
formed in 18 years and 7 months, the part of the 
precession ef the equinoxes, owing to her action, 

Gs not uniform: but subject to an equation, 
whose maximum is 18”: aud the obliquity of the 
ecliptic is also subject to a periodical equation of 
9-55; being greater by 19:1” when the moon’s 
ascending node is in Aries, than when it is in 
Libra. Both these effects are represented toge- 
ther, by supposing the pole of the earth to de- 
scribe the periphery of an‘ellipsis, in a retrograde 
manner during each period of the moon’s nodes, 
the greater axis, lying in the solstitial colure, 
being 19°1”, and the lesser axis, lying in the 

_ equinoxial colure, 14:2”; being to the greater, as 
the cosine of double the obliquity of the ecliptic 

‘to the cosine of the obliquityitseit. ‘This motion 
of the pole of the earth is called the nutation of 
the earth’s axis, and was discovered by Dr. Brad- 
Jey, by aseries of observations of several stars 
made in the course of 20 years, from 1727 to 
1747, being a continuation of those by which he 
had discovered the aberration of light. But the 
exact law of the motion of the earth’s axis has 
been settled by the learned mathematicians 
@’Alembert, Euler, and Simpson, from the prin- 
ciples of gravity. The equation hence arising in 
the place of a fixed star, whether in longitude, 

_ right-ascension, or declination (for the latitudes 
are not affected by it) has been sometimes called 
nutation, and sometimes deviation.” And again 
{says the Doctor, pa. 8), the above “ quantity 
19-1’’, of the greatest nutation of che earth’s axis 
in the solstitia! colure, is what I. found from a 

scrupulous calculation of ‘all Dr Bradley’s obser- 
vations of y Draconis, which he was pleased to 
communicate te me for that purpose. From a 


dike examination of his observation of » Urse 


a majoris, I found the lesser axis of the ellipsis of 
mutation to be 14:1”, or only3,th of a second less 


} 


than what it should be from the observations of y 
Draconis. But the result from the observations 
of y Draconis is most to be depended upon.” 

Mr. Machin, secretary of the Royal Society, to 
whom Bradley communicaied his conjectures, 
soon perceived that jit would be sufficient to 
explain both the nutation and the change of the 
precession, to suppose that the pole of the earth 
described a small circle. He stated the diameter 
of this circle at 18’, and he supposed that it was 
described by the pole in the space of one revo- 
lution of the moon’s nodes. But later calcula- 
tions and theory have shewn that the pole de- 
cribes a small ellipsis, whose axes are 19°1” and 
14°2”’, as above mentioned. 

To shew the agreement between the theory 
and observations, Bradley gives a great multitude 
of observations of a number of stars, takes in 
different positions 5 and out ‘of more than 309 
observations which he made, he found but 11 
which were different from the mean by so much 
as 2". And by the supposition of the elliptic 
rotation, the agreement of the theory with ob- 
servation comes out still nearer: 

By the observations of 1740 awd 1741, the star 
n Urse majoris appeared to be 3” farther from 
the pole than it ought to be according to the 
Observations of other years. Bradiey thought 
this difference arose from some particular cause ; 
which however'was chiefly the fault of the cir- 
cular hypothesis. He suspected also that the 
situation of the apogee of the moon might have 
some influence on the nutation. He invited 
therefore the mathematicians to calculate all these 


.effects of attraction, which has been ably done 


by d’Alembert, Euler, Walmesley, Simpson, and 
others ; and the astronomers to continue to ob- 
serve the positions of the smallest stars, as well 
as the largest, to discover the physical derange- 
ments which they may suffer, and which had 
been observed in some of them. 

Several effects arise from the nutation. The 
first of these, and that which is the most easily 
perceived, is the change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic; the quantity of which ought to be va- 
ried from that cause by 18” in about 9 years. Ac- 
cordingly, the obliuity of the ecl:ptic was observ- 
edin 1764 to be 25° 28/15’, aud tn 1755 only 28° 
23’ 5”; not only therefore had it not diminished 
by 8”, as it ought to have done according to the 
regular mean diminution of taat obliquity; but 
it had even augmented by 10”; making together 
18”, for the effect of the nutation in the 9 years. 

The nutation changes equally the longitudes, 
the right-ascensions, and the declinations of the 
stars, as before ebserved; it is the latitudes only 
which it does not affect, because the ecliptic is 
immoveable in the theory of the nutation. 

See farther, Hutton’s Dictionary, art. Nuta- 
tion, and Laplace’s System of the World, book iv. 
chap. 13. 

NU’TBROWN. a. (nut and brown.) 
Brown like a nut kept long (Milton), 

NU’TCRACKERS. s. (nut and crack.) 
An instrument used to enclose nuts, and break 
them by pressure (Addison). 

NuTCRACKER, in ornithology. See Cor- 
VUS. 

NUT’GALL s. (from ewt and gall.) The 
excrescence of anoak, 

NUTHATCH, in ornithology. SeeSirra. 

NU'THOOK, s. (nué and hook.) 1. A 

: KK 2 


NUT 
stick with a hook at the end to pull down 
boughs that the nuts may be gathered. 2. 
A name of contempt (Shaaspeare). 

NUTMEG. See Nux moscHatTa. 

NU/TSHELL. s. (mut and shell). 1. The 
hard substance that encloses the kernel of the 
nut (Shakspeare). 2. It is used proverbially 
for any thing of little value (L’ Estrange). 

NU’TTREE. s. (nué and ¢ree.) A tree 
that bears nuts: commonly a hazel (Dryden). 

NUTRICA’TION s. (nutricatio, Latin.) 
Manner of feeding or being fed (Brown). 

NU’TRIMENT. s. (mutrimentum Latin.) 
Fool; aliment (South). . 

NUTRIME’NTAL. a. (from nutriment.) 
Having the qualities of food ; alimental (4r- 
buthnot). ae 

NUTRITION. s. (nuéirition, French.) 
1. The act or quality of nourishing, support- 
ing strength, or increasing growth (Glanv.) 
2. That which nourishes ; nutriment (Pope). 

. Nurtrtrion, in physiology, accretion, 
growth of parts. To this important function al- 
most all other functions, as those of digestion, 
absorption, circulation, respiration, and the secre- 
tions, are only prejiminary and preparatory. It 
is this that gives to every organ, and to the total 
system, whether animal or vegetable, its ultimate 
perfection; and which continues that perfection 
as long as the laws which regulate its stages and 
dnration of existence allow. 

Nutrition is therefore the completion of the as- 
similating functions. The food, changed by a series 
of decompositions, animalized, and rendered simi- 
lar to the being which it is designed to nourish, 
applies itself to those organs the loss of which it 
is to supply, and this identification of nutritive 
matter to our Organs constitutes nutrition. 

The living body is continually losing its con- 
stituent parts, which a variety of causes are inces- 
santly carrying off: several of its organs are con- 
stantly engaged in separating humours which pass 
away, loaded with a part of its substance, con- 
sumed by the united action of air and caloric: 
internal friction, agitated by a pulsatory motion, 
detaches its particles. 

Thus the animal machine is continually destroy- 
ed, and at distant’ periods of life doe’ not contain 
a single particle of the same constituent parts. 
An experiment made with madder (rubia tincto- 
rum), which, when mixed with the food, reddens 
the bones of animals, proves in a very decisive 
manner this perpetual decomposition of living 
animal matter: entirely to obliterate the diffused 
red colour of bones, it is only necessary to suspend, 
for a time, the use of this root. Therefore, if,the 
most compact and solid parts be in a continual 
motion of decomposition and recomposition, there 
can be no doubt but that this motion must be more 
rapid in those parts, the constituent principles of 
which are in the smallest degree of cohesion, as in 
fluids. It has been an object of consideration to 
determine the period of the entire renovation of 
the body: and.it has been said that an interval of 
seven years was necessary for the same particles to 
be totally obliterated, and their place supplied by 
others; but this change should seem to be more 
rapid in infancy and youth; it should also seem to 
be retarded in manhood, and require a very long 
time to be accomplished in old age, when all our 
parts acquire a remarkable degree of consistence 
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and fixity, at the same time that the vital actions 
become more languid. There is no doubt but that 
sex, temperature, climate, profession, mode of 
living, and a variety of other causes, accelerate 
and retard this period; so that it is impossible to 
affirm any thing certain on the precise time of 
its duration. 


In proportion as our parts are destroyed, they — 


are renewed by homogeneous particles, or such 
as are exactly similar to themselves: otherwise 
their nature, which is always alike, would suffer 
continual changes. 

When the nutritive matter has been animalized 
or assimilated to the body, which it is designed to 
nourish by the organs of digestion, absorption, 
circulation, respiration, and secretion, the parts 
which it supplies retain and incorporate it with 
their own substance. 

This nutritive identification is variously ef- 
fected in different parts, as the brain, muscles, 
&c. Each of these appropriates to itself, by a 
true secretion, that which is found analogous to 
its nature, and rejects the heterogeneous particles 
brought by different vessels, chiefly by the arte- 
ries. A bone is a secretory organ, that becomes 
incrusted with phosphat of lime; the lymphatic 
vessels, which, in the work of nutrition, perform 
the office of excretory ducts, remove this salt after 
it has remained a certain time in the areola of 


its texture. It is the same in muscles with respect — 


to the fibrin, and.in the brain with albumen; each 
part, imbibes and renders solid in its structure 
such juices as are of the same nature, in conse- 
quence of a power, of which the affinity of aggre- 
gation of the chemists gives us an idea, and per- 
haps furnishes us with an exact model, 

A part to acquire nourishment should possess 
sensibility and motion: a ligature placed in its 
arteries and nerves, by destroying both these fa- 
culties, prevents it from being nourished or hav- 
ing life. The blood flowing in the veins, andthe 
fluid of the absorbents, contain vivifying and re- 
paratory parts in much smaller quantity than the 
arterial blood ;_it is even generally believed, that 


lymph and venous blood do not contain any thing § 


directly nutritious. 

The mechanism of nutrition would be explained 
afterhaving precisely determined the differerices of 
composition that exist between the elements on 
which we exist and the exact substance of our 
organs, if we could distinguish how each function 
divests them of their characters, to invest them 


“with our properties for each individual part, to 


co-operate in changing their nutritious principle 
into our own peculiar structure. 

To resolve this problem, Jet us suppese a man 
living entirely on vegetables, which, in fact, con- 
stitute the principal part of the subsistence of the 


generality of men ; whatever portion of the plant © 


he may consume, whether stalk, leaves, flowers, 


seeds or roots, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen en- 


ter their composition, which may be always, by a 
strict analysis, resolved into water and carbonic 


acid: to these three constituent principles some- _ 
times a small quantity of azot, salts, and other 


things, are united, If we then examine the nature 


. 


of the organs of this man, whose diet consists ex- 
clusivelyin vegetables, they will beprovedofa come © 


position very different from the kind of food ems 


ployed; azot predominates, although the vegetable — 


substance contain it in a very small quantity, and 


many new products will be discovered which had 


not been distinguished in the element, but which - 


a 
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abound in the body receiving nourishment, and 
seem produced by the act of nutrition. 

The essential part of this function, therefore, is 
to cause the nutritive matter to pass into a more 
advanced state of composition, to deprive it of a 
portion of its carbon and hydrogen, to give a 
predominance of azot, and develop several sub- 
stances which were not before distinguishable. 

- Every living body, without exception, seems to 


possess the faculty of forming and decompos- 


ing substances, by the assistance of which it is 
supported, and of giving rise to new products. 

The marine plant, the ashes of which form soda, 
if sown in a box filled with earth that does not 
contain a particle of that alkali, and moistened 
- with distilied water, furnishes it in as great a quan- 
tity as if the plant had been growing on the bor- 
ders of the sea, ina swampy soil, always inun- 
dated by brackish or salt water. 

Living bodies, then, are the proper elaborato- 
ries in which such combinations and decom- 
positions occur as art cannot imitate ; bodies that 
to us appear simple, as soda and silex, seem to 
form themselves of other parts, while some bo- 
dies, the composition of which we cannot deter- 
mine, as certain metals, suffer inevitable decom- 
position: from which we may fairly conclude, 

that the powers of nature in the composition and 


> decomposition of bodies far surpass the science of 


chemists. E 
For a substance to be empJoyed in our nou- 


‘yishment, it should be capable of change and fer- 
mentation ; that is, susceptible of experiencing an 
internal and spontaneous motion, by which its 
elements change their combination and qualities. 

‘This condition of spontaneous mutability ex- 

-_ eludes from the class of aliment every thing which 

isnot organized, or constituted part of a living be- 

ing; thus minerals are absolutely refractory to the 
action of our organs, which cannot convert them 
into their own peculiar substance. The common 

"principle drawn from alimentary substances, how- 
‘ever various they may be, called by Hippocrates 

the aliment, is probably a composition capable of 
a great degree of change and fermentation; this is 
also the opinion of ali those who have endeavour- 
ed to discover its nature. Lorry thinks it isa 
mucous body; Cullen considered it saccharine ; 
Halle believés it to be an hydro-carbonated oxyd, 
which only differs from the oxalic acid by having 
a smaller portion of oxygen. It is obvious that 

these three sentiments have the greatest resem- 
blance, since oxigen, carbon, and hydrogen, unit- 
ed in different proportions, form a mucous, a 
saccharine body, and the oxalic base. The ana- 
lysis of animal substance by nitric acid reduces 

to the latter base by taking from it a great quan- 
tity of azot, the presence of which constitutes its 
most remarkable character. : 

-Alalle believes that the hydro-carbonated oxyd 
is combined with oxygen in the stomach and in- 
testinal canal, whether the latter principle be in- 
troduced with the food into the prime viz, or 
furnished by the decomposed humours; the in- 
testinal fluids suffer their azot to be disengaged, 
which is carried to the alimentary base, and re- 
places the carbon that had been attracted by the 

__ oxygen to form the carbonic acid. Thisgass when 

in the lungs, and again subjected to the action of 
atmospheric oxigen, carries off a certain portion 
of its carbon; and as it disengages the azot froma 
the venous blood, it effects a new combination of 
this principle with the chyle; and when propel- 


led to the skin, the atmospheric oxygen again dis- 
engages its carbon, and contpletes its azotification: 
perhaps even the cutaneous organ answers similar 
purposes to the lymphatic system, as the pulmo- 
nary organ may effect to the sanguiferous system. 

The animalization of alimentary substance,- 
therefore, takes place principally by the loss of its 
carbon; -which is replaced by azot in animal flu- 
ids; these support themselves in a proper state, 
for, as they are continually losing the carbonie¢ 
principle in the intestinal, pulmonary, and cuta- 
neous combinations, they would be too much 
animalized if a newly formed chyle were not to 
attract the excess of azot. This theory is admitted 
by its author not to account for the formation of 
phosphoric salts, adeps, and abundance of other 
productions: but without adopting it in toto, 
we are induced to conclude, from the experiments 
and observations on which it is established, that 
the oxygen of atmospheric air is one of the most 
powerful agents employed by nature to convert 
the aliments on which we subsist into our own 
peculiar substance. . ; 

The proportion of oxygen and carbonic acid 
contained in the intestinal canal diminishes from 
the stomach towards the large intestines, while, 
on the contrary, that of azot increases. Hydro- 
gen is more abundant .in the large than in the 
small intestines ; it is found to exist in less quan- 
tity in the latter than in the stomach. 

This subject has been very lately pursued with 
a high degree of interest and success in their ex- 
periments by those very excellent French che- 
mists MM. Gay-Lusac and Thenard, whose re- 
sults, together with the very ingenious means by 
which they were obtained, have been lately read. 
before the French National Institute, and we are 
happy to have an opportunity of communicating 
them at this early petiod in a form so abridged 
that it does not admit of farther retrenchment. 

The first idea that presented itself to the expe= 
rimenters upon conceiving the projéct of analyz- 
ing animal and vegetable materials, was to transe 
form by means of oxygen the vegetable and ani- 
mal substances into water, carbonic acid, and 
azot. It was evident, say they, that if we’could 
succeed in operating the transformation so as to 
collect all the gasses, this analysis would be accome 
plished with very great precision and simplicity. 
Two obstacles presented themselves: one was to 
burn completely the hydrogen and the carbon of 
these substances, and the other to operate the 
combustien in close vessels. 

We could expect to surmount the first difficult 
only by means of the metallic oxides, which easily 
give up theiroxygen, or by the hyper-oxygenated 
muriate of potash. Some experiments soon made 
us give the preference to the above salt, which 
succeeded beyond all expectation. It was not quite 
so easy, however, to overcome the latter diffie 
culty; for we could not attempt combustion in a 
retort full of mercury. To prevent the matter 
from being burnt, the retort must have been 
broken: it became necessary to find an apparatus, 
therefore, in which we might— 

1. Burn portions of substance so small as not to 
fracture the vessels. 

2. To make a great number of successive com- 
bustions, in order that the results might be per- 
ceptible. 

3. To collect the gasses as they were formed. 

Wenow exhibit to the class an apparatus of the 
above description. It is formed of three distinct 
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pieces: one is a very thick glass tube, closed at its 
lower extremity by the blow-pipe, and open at 
its upper end, about two decimetres in length, and 
eight millimetres in breadth ; it has laterally five 
centimetres from its aperture a very small tube 
also of glass, which is soldered to it, and which 
resembies that which we should adapt to a retort 
for receiving the gasses. The other piece is a cop- 
per ferule,into which we insert the open extremity 
_ of the large glass tube, and with which it is unit- 
ed by means of a mastic which melts only at 40°. 
_ The last piece is a peculiar kind of stopcock, in 
which the whole merit of the apparatus consists. 
The key of this stopcock has no hole through it, 
and turns in every direction without giving vent 
to the air: there is simply, about the middle of it 
a cavity. capable of receiving a small pea: but this 
cavity is such, that being in its upper position, it 
corresponds to a small vertical funnel which pene- 
trates the socket, and of which it forms in some 
measure the extremity of the beak, and which 
when brought back to its lower position commu- 
nicates with, and is a continuation of, the body of 
the stopcock, which is hollow, and is screwed to 
the ferule. Thus when we put small fragments 
of any matter into the funnel and turn the key, 
the cavity is soon filled, and carries the matter 
into the body of the stopcock, from which it falls 
into the ferule, and from thence to the bottom of 
the glass tube. Ui a 

If this substance, therefore, be a mixture of hy- 
per-oxygenated muriate of potash and of vegeta- 
ble substance in proper proportions, and if the 
lower part of the glass tube be sufficiently warm, 
it will briskly take fire: the vegetable substance 
will then be instantaneously destroyed and trans- 
formed into water and carbonic acid, which will 
be collected. over mercury with the oxygen gass 
issuing by the small lateral tube. 

In order to execute this operation easily, we 
may conceive that it is necessary that the matter 
be detached entirely from the cavity and fall to 
the bottom of the tube. For this purpose it is 
made up into small balls, as will be mentioned pre- 
sently : we may also conceive that it is necessary 
to inquire what is the proper quantity of hyper- 
oxygenated muriate for burning completely vege- 
table substance. We must even take the precau- 
tion to employ at least one half more than this 
substance requires, in order that the combustion 
may be complete. 

But of all the inquiries which ought to precede 
the operation, the most important 1s the analysis 
of the hyper-oxygenated muriate employed; for 
upon this all the calculations of the experiments 
are in a great measure founded. 

All this being well understood, it will be easy 
to analyse a vegetable substance with the hyper- 
oxygenated muriate. This substance is to be 
ground on a porphyry slab with the greatest 
care, as also the hyper-oxygenated muriate; quan- 
tities of both are to be weighed in very accurate 
scales ; they are to be well mixed, moistened, and 
rolled into cylinders ; these are to be divided into 
small balls, which are to be exposed to a boiling 
heat, in order to render them as dryas the original 
materials were. If the substance to be analysed is 
a vegetable acid, it is to be combined with lime or 
barytes before mixing it with the hyper-oxygen- 
ated muriate: the salt which results is to be ana- 
lysed, and an account is to be taken of the carbo- 
nic acid which remains united to the basis after 
the experiment ; lastly, if the substance to. be anae 


lysed contains some bodies which are foreign to 
its nature, they are also to be taken account of. 

Thus we know accurately that a given weight 
of this mixture represents a known weight of hy- 
per-oxygenated muriate, and of the substance 
which we wish to analyse. 

Now in order to finish the operation, nothing 
more is requisite than to make the bottom of the 
tube red hot ; to drive off all the air by means of 
a certain number of balls, which we do not weigh, 
and which we throw in one after another; then 
to decompose in the same manner a weight of them 
precisely determined, and carefully to collect all 
the gasses in flasks full of mercury and guaged 
beforehand. 

If all the flasks are of the same capacity, they 
will be filled with gass by equal weights of mix- 


ture ; and if we examine these gasses, we shall find ~ 


them perfectly identical, an evident proof of the 
extreme accuracy of this method of analysis. 

. The tubeought to be kept durivg the whole 
operation at the highest degree of heat which it 
can support without melting, in order that the 
gasses May not containanyoxy-carburetted hydro- 
gen gass. In all cases the analysis ought to be per- 
formed over mercury. This is a proof to which 


it is indispensable to subject them: for this pur . 
pose it is sufficient to mix them with one-fourth . 


of their volume of hydrogen, and to pass an elec- 
tric spark intothem. As they contain a great ex- 
cess of oxygen, the. hydrogen which we add, and 


of which an account must be kept, burns as well . 


as the whole oxy-carburetted hydrogen which 
they may contain; and we thus acquire the cer- 
tainty that they are no longer formed of any thing 
but carbonic acid and oxygen, which must be se- 
parated by potash. 

But. this necessity of raising the temperature 
obliges us on the other hand to take some precau- 
tions in order that the stopcock may not be heat- 
ed, With this view the glass tube is passed through 
a brick to which it is fastened with clay, and which 
at the same time gives solidity to the apparatus : 
besides this, we must solder to the body of the 
stopcock a small hollow cylinder in which water 
is put, or rather ice. } 

We have thus all the necessary data for knowing 
the proportion of the principles of the vegetable 
substance : we know how much of this substance 
has been burnt, since we have the weight of it to 
a demi-milligramme : we know how much oxygen 
is wanted to transform it into water and into car- 


bonic acid, since the quantity of it is given by the © 


difference which exists between that contained in 
the hyper-oxygenated muriate and that contained 
in the gasses: lastly, we know how much carbonic 
acid is formed, and we calculate how much water 
ought to be formed. 


By following the same order of analysis, we also. 


succeed in determining the proportion of the con- 


stituent principles of all the animal substances. — 


But as these substances contain azot, and as there 
would bea formation of nitrous acid gass, if we em- 
ployed an excess of hyper-oxygenated muriate in 
order to burn them, we need only employ a quan- 
tity sufficient for reducing them completely inte 
carbonic acid gass, oxy-carburetted hydrogen, and 


azot, of which we perform the analysis in the eu- — 


diometer with mercury by the common methods, 
and from which we may conclude exactly that. of. 
the animal substance itself. 

The method in which we proceed to the analysis 
of vegetable and animal substances being exactly 


known, we can tell what quantity of it we decom- 
ose without any fear of weakening the confidence 
which we ought to have in our results. This quan- 
tity rises at most to six decrigrammes : besides, if 
there was the smallest doubt as to their exactness, 
we could get rid of it upon recollecting that we fill 
successively with gass two, and sometimes three, 
‘ftasks of the same capacity 5 that these gasses are 
identical, and always. proceed from one and the 
same weight of materials. 

We might add, that the exactness of any analy- 
sis consists rather in the accuracy of the instru- 
ments, and of the methods which we employ, than 
in the quantity of matter upon which*we operate. 
The analysis of the air is more exact than any ana- 

ysis of the salts, and yet it is performed upon 2 or 
300 times less matter than the latter. This is be- 
cause in the former, where we judge of weights by 
volumes which are very considerable, the errors 
which we may commit are perhaps 1000 or 1200 
times less perceptible than in the latter, where we 
are deprived of this resource. Now as we transform 
into gass the substances which we analyse, we bring 
our analyses not only to the certainty of the com- 
mon mineral analyses, but to that of the most, pre- 
cise mineral analyses; more particularly as we col- 
lect at least a litre of gass,and as we findeven in our 
way of proceeding the proof of an extreme exacti- 
_ tude and of the most trifling errors. 

We have already methodically analysed, with all 
the precautions just mentioned, sixteen vegetable 
substances; viz. the oxalic, tartarous, mucous, ci- 
tric and acetic acids; turpentine in resin; copal, 
wax, olive oil; sugar, gum, starch, sugar of milk, 
oak and ash wood, and the crystallisable principle 
of manna. The results which we obtained seem 
tous to be of the first rate importance, for they 


led to three very remarkable laws to which the 


composition of vegetables is subjected, and which 
may be thus expressed: 

First law.—A vegetable substance is always acid 
when the oxygen is to the hydrogen in a greater 
proportion than in water. 

Second law.—A vegetable substance is always 
resinous, oily, or alcoholic, &c. when the oxygen 
is in a less proportion to the hydrogen than in 
water. 

Third law.—Lastly, a vegetable substance is 
neither acid nor resinous, and is analogous to su- 
gar, gum, starch, sugar of milk, to the ligneous 
fibre, to the crystallisable principle of manna when 
the oxygen is in the same proportion as in water. 

Thus, supposing for a moment that hydrogen 
and oxygen were in the state of water in vegetable 
substances, which we are far from thinking is the 
case, the vegetable acids would be formed of car- 
bon, water, and oxygen in various proportions, 

_ The resins, the fixed and volatile oils, alcohol, 
and ether, would be formed of carbon, water and 
hydrogen, also in various proportions. 

Lastly, sugar, gum, starch, sugar of milk, the 
ligneous fibre, the crystallisable principle of man- 
na, would only be formed of carbon and water, and 
‘would only differ in the greater or less quantities 
which they contained. 

This may be shown by citing various analyses of 
acid and resinous substances, and of substances 
which are neither acid nor resinous. — 

One hundred parts of oxalic acid contain : 
Carbon 26°566 
OXY ZEN oe eves ccerersesreseseseess 70°689 
Bydrogen pact eve sere Ce nereaere ae ve 2-745 
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eave oe peeenteosc vaca amareseee re 
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Or, rather, 
Cae bOme? ss) tie/anleisiava jecsiergloie a's eee hele en's 
Oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions in 
which they exist im Water ..seeeeeee 22'872 
OXyZeN in EXCESS coserevoveceeeeesers IN'562 


25'566 


100 
One hundred parts of acetic acid contain : 
Carbon peeceosceonvreeoere re Fe eewrse oe eeres ee 50: 294 


OXYGEN cecscccerecererecetecccece es HILAL 
Hydrogen sevecscccccesecvcsereese « 9629 
100 

Or, rather, 

Carbon aise aie acileiearsieleoise mesa iaieaiee,s *) OO eee 
Oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions in 

which they exist in water...- ..... 46°91k 

Oxygen in EXCESS secerevecccesseerers 2865 


100 

The oxalic acid contain, therefore, more than 
half its weight of oxygen im excess, in _proportion 
to the hydrogen, whereas in the acetic acid this 
excess is not quite three centiemes. 

These two acids occupy the extremes of the series 
of the vegetable acids: of all the acids the one is. 
the most, and the other is on the contrary the least 
oxygenated: this is the reason why it requires so 
much nitric acid to convert sugar and rum, &c. 
into oxalic acid; and this is the reason, on the con~ 
trary, that so many vegétable and animal substances 
produce so easily acetic acid in a great many cir- 
cumstances, and that wine in particular is changed 
into vinegar without any intermediate acid being 
formed; a phenomenon which had not been hi- 
therto explained, because vinegar has been regarded 
as the most highly oxygenated of all the acids. 


One hundred parts of common resin contain : 


Carbon 15944 
Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions 

in which they exist in water ...... 15°156 
Hydrogen in EXCESS ‘Le sveceostseceeees | O'900 
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One hundred parts of olive oil contain : 


Carbon 
Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions in 

which they exist in water .........- 10 712 
Hydrogen in €XC€8S eveceesssereoreree 12075 
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One hundred parts of crystallised sugar contain : 
Carbon cecevcccccccr seesenccves cree 40704 
Oxygen .. 59°101 
HydrOgen povvccccessvorcesororevess 7105 
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como esoeeen ne F289 98 @ exreoreev ee 


Or, rather, 
Carbon ..cececeoees cnt simeareaee te. Le Oe 
Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions 
in which they are in Water «sees. 59°806 
OXYZEN iN EXCESS pe seeecosreeseceeers 0: 
Hydrogen in €XC€SS seesseesseeecserss 0° 


100 


One hundred parts of ash wood contain: 


seee+ @ 


% 


Ceo’ Py Uriah a's Bal ses Lalsiaie lela e 42 2 ste 51192 

OXYZET cecececcee te cerececesersee 5857 

Hydrogen Ga tesd peseevaser Fe eegneets T1105 
100 


NOE 
Or, rather, 
Carbon files ese eeeceoseove =) .@ asarere a kt 51192 
Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions 
in which they are In water ........ 48°808 
OXYZEN IN EXCESS. Vee ee eevee cccesces 0” 
Hydrogen in excess se cecveccesevccess 0° 


100 


These results prove a very important fact, viz. 
that water per se or its principles are seized upon 
by the vegetable’ in ‘the act of vegetation: for, all 
the vegetables being almost entirely formed of lig- 
neous fibres and mucilage, which contain oxygen 
and hydrogen in the same proportions as water, it 
is evident that when carried into the substance of 
the vegetable, it is then combined with carbon in 
order to form them. 


If, therefore, it were in our power to unite these 


two bodies in every given proportion, and to bring 
their molecules together in a proper manner, we 
should certainly make all the vegetables which 
hold the middle rank between the acids and the 
Fesins, such as sugar, starch, the ligneous fibres, 
&c. 

Among the animal substances we have only as 
yet analysed fibrin, albumen, gelatin, and the ca- 
seous substance., 

It results from our analyses, that in these four 
substances, and probably in all analogous animal 
substances, the hydrogen is in a greater proportion 
to the oxygen than in water; that the greater the 
excess of hydrogen, the greater is the quantity of 
azot which they contain also; that these two 
quantities are almost both in the same proportion 
as in ammonia, and that it is probable that this 
proportion, which we nearly approach, does ac- 
tually exist: the more, probably, because we always 
find a little too much hydrogen, and as all the er- 
rors which we can make tend to increase the quan- 
tity of it. We shall judge of this by the two fol- 
lowing analyses, 


One hundred parts of fibrin contain : 
Carbon ss ss/ee nets p euaeso seine aca See | OLOTD 
Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion 

in which they exist in water ....2 26:607 
Hydroven in €xcess.s viesacvarssateiee OOST 
Azot COSCO Ce ee re eM OO VE ORES CD DO CS 16°331 


100 


/ 


One hundred parts of caseous matter contain : 
CEO F. ciaveis's xd csnale coke pad iene ce LOD 
Hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion in 

which they exist in water ......ee06 18°778 
Elyilvowen iin eXCegs ‘cs o2 iore:e.es0') wip wih ola 0 5:680 
Azot PCCC OCR HL EL ee eer eee BOO HOHE OL Oe 18°352 


ASRS i ee 


100 


Admitting this report to be correct, these sub- 
stances would correspond, with respect'to the rank 
which they ought to hold among the animal sub- 
stances, to the rank occupied by sugar, gum, ligne- 
ous fibre, &c. among the vegetable substances : for 
in the same way as hydrogen and oxygen, the gase- 
ous principles of the former may be reciprocally 
saturated and form water; in the same way hydro- 
sen, oxygen, and azot, the gaseous principles of the 
latter may be also reciprocally saturated and form 
Water and ammonia: so that the carbon, which is 
the only. fixed principle which all of them contain, 
does not possess any property relative to that satu- 
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ration. If we are guided by analogy, we might 
compare under this point of view the auimal acids 
with the vegetable acids, and the animal fats ( if 
there are any which contain azote ) with the resins 
and vegetable oils: consequently, the hydrogen 
could not be in a sufficient quantity in the uric acid, 
for saturating the oxygen and azot which this 


acid contains, or to form water and ammonia by~ 


combining with these two bodies, and the contrary 
would take place in the animal fats. 

NUTRI’TIOUS. a. (from nuéria, Latin.) 
Having the quality of nourishing (Arbuthnot). 

NU'TRITIVE. a. (from nutrio, Lat.) 
Nourishing; nutrimental; alimental (Black- 
more). 

NUTRITU’RE. s. (from nutrio, Lat.) The 
power of nourishing: not used (Harvey): 


NUX AQUATICA. See Trigurus 


AQUATICUS. 
Nux BARBADENSIS. See RIcINuUS 
MAJOR. 


Nux BEEN. See Ben nux. 

Nux CATHARTICA AMERICANA. 
Ricinus Major, 

Nux METELLA&. See Nux vomica. 

_ Nux jJucuans. See JuGians. 

Nux MOscHATA. (nux, nucis.) Nucista. 
Nux myristica, The nutmeg. The seed or 
kernel of the myristica moschata. Myristica 
foliis lanceolatis, fructu glabro. Thumb. 
Class dioecia. Order syngenesia. A spice well 
known, and which has been long used both 
for culinary and medical purposes. There are 


‘See 


three kinds of unctuous substances, called oil’ 


of mace, that are really expressed from the 
nutmeg, ‘The best is brought from the East 
Indies ‘in stone jars; this is of a thick con- 
sistence, of the colour of mace, and has an 
agreeable fragrant smell; the second sort, which 
is paler coloured, and much inferior in quality; 
comes from Holland in solid masses, generally 


flat, and of a square figure; the third, which . 


is the worst of all, and usually called.common 
oil of mace, isan artificial composition of suet, 
palm oil, and the like, flavoured with a little 
genuine oil of nutmeg. The medicinal quali- 
ties of the nutmeg are supposed to be aromas 
tic, anodyne, stomachic, and astringent; and 
hence it has been much used in diarrhoea and 
dysenteries. ‘The officinal preparations of nute 
meg are a spirit and an essential oil, and the 
nutmeg in substance, roasted, to render it more 
astringent: both the spice itself and the es- 
sential oil enter several compositions, as the 
confectio aromatica, spiritus ammoniz come 
positus, &c,, See Myxistica and O1L. 

Nux vomica. Nux metella. The nux 
vomica, liznum colubrinum, and faba sancti 
Ignatii, have been long known in the materia 
medica as narcotic poisons, brought from the 
East Indies, while the vegetables which pro- 
duced them were unknown, or at least not 
botanically ascertained. . 

By the judicious discrimination of Linnéus 
the nux vomica was found to be the fruit of the 
tree described and figured in the Hortus Mas 
labaricus under the name of caniram, now 
called strychnos, 


NuUX 


“To this genus also, but upon evidence less 
conclusive, he likewise justly referred the colu- 
brinum. Bat the faba sancti Ignatii/he merely 
conjectured might belong to this family, as ap- 
pears by the query, an strychni species? which 
subsequent discoveries have. enabled us to de- 
eide in the negative; for in the Supp. Plant. 
it constitutes the new genus Ignatia, which 
Loureiro has lately confirmed, changing the 
specific name amara to that of philippinica. 
‘The strychnos and Ignatia are however nearly 
allied, and both rank: under the order sola- 
nhacez. | 

Dr: Woodville has inquired thus far into the 
botanical origin of these productions, from 
finding that by medical writers they are gene- 
rally treated of under the same head, and ina 
very confused and indiscriminate manner. 
The seed of the fruit or berry of this tree, strych- 
nos nux vomica, is the officinal nux vomica ; it 
is flat, round, about an inch broad, and near a 
quarter of an inch thick, with a prominence in 
the middle on both sides, of a grey colour, co- 
vered with a kind of woolly matter; and in- 
ternally hard and tough like horn. To the 
taste it is extremely bitter, but has no remark- 
able smell. It consists chiefly of a gummy 
matter, which is moderately bitter: the resin- 
ous part is very inconsiderable in quantity, 
but intensely bitter; hence rectified spirit has 
been considered its best menstruum. 

Nux vomica is reckoned amongst the most 
powerful poisons of the narcotic kind, especially 
to brute animals; nor are instances wanting 
of its deleterious effects upon the human species. 
It proves fatal to dogs in a very short time, as 
appears by various authorities. Hillefeld and 
ethers found that it also poisoned hares, foxes, 
wolves, cats, rabbits, and even some birds, as 
crows and ducks; and Loureiro relates, that a 
horse died in four hours after taking a dram of 
the seed in an half roasted state. 

The effects of this baneful drug upon dif- 
ferent animals, and even upon those of the 
saine species, appear to be rather uncertain, and 
not always in proportion to the quantity of the 
poison given. With some animals it pro- 
duces its effects almost instantaneously ; with 
others not till after several hours, when labori- 
ous respiration, followed by torpor, tremblings, 
coma, and: convulsions, usually precede the 
fatal spasms or tetanus, with which this drug 
commonly extinguishes.life.. 

’ From four cases related of its mortal effects 
upon human subjects, we find the symptoms 
corresponded nearly with those which we have 
here mentioned of brutes; and these, as well 


__ the dissections of dogs killed by this poison, 


not showing any injury done to the stomach 
or intestines, prove that the nux vomica acts 
immediately upon the nervous system, and 
destroys life by the virulence of its ‘narcotic 
influence. 

The quantity of the seed necessary to pro- 
duce this effect upon a strong dog, as appears 


_ by experiments, need not be more than a 


scruple; a rabbit has been killed by five, anda 


‘1. To nurse; to foster (Sidney). 
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eat by four grains : and of the four persons to 
whom we have alluded, and who unfortunately 
perished by this deleterious drug, one was a 
girl ten years of age, to whom fifteen grains 
were exhibited at twice for the cure of an ague. 
Loss, however, tells us, thaf he took one or 
two grains of it in substance without discover- 
ing any bad effect; and that a friend of his 
swallowed a whole seed without injury. 

In Britain, where physicians seein to ob- 
serve the rule saltem non nocere more strictly 
than in many other countries, the nux vomica 
has been rarely if ever employed as a mee 
dicine. 

On the continent, however, and especially 
in Germany, they have certainly been guided 
more by the axiom, ‘* What is incapable of 
doing much harm is equally unable to do much 
good.” The truth of this remark was lately 
very fully exemplified by the practice of baron 
Stoerck, and is farther illustrated by the medi« 
cinal character given of nux vomica, which, 
from the time of Gesner till that of a modern 
date, has been recommended by a succession of 
authors as an antidote to the plague, asa fe- 
brifuge, as a vermifuge, and as a remedy in 
mania, hypochondriasis, hysteria, rheuma+ 
tism, gout, and canine madness. In Sweden 
it has of late years been successfully used in 
dysentery; but Bergius, who tried its effects in 
this disease, says, that it suppressed the flux 
for twelve hours, which afterwards returned 
again. A woman who took a scruple of this 
drug night and morning two successive days is 
said to have been seized with convulsions and 
vertigo, notwithstanding which the dysenterie 
symptoms returned, and the disorder was cured 
by other medicines ; buta pain in the stomach, 
the effect of the nux vomica, continued after. 
wards for a long time. ; . 

Bergius, therefore, thinks it should only be 
administered in the character of a tonic and 
anodyne in small doses (from five to ten grains), 
and not till after proper laxatives have been 
employed. Loureiro recommends it as a vae 
luable internal medicine in fluor albus; for 
which purpose he roasts it till it becomes per- 
fectly black and friable, which renders its me 
dicinal use safe without impairing its effie 
cacy. 

NUYS, atownof Germany, in the electorate 
of Cologne. It was taken by the French in 
1794 ; and is seated on the Erfit, five miles 
S.W. of Dusseldorf, and 20 N.W. of Cologne, 
Lon. 6. 52 EK. Lat. 51..11,N. 

To NU’/ZZLE. v.a. (corrupted from nursle.) 
2. To go 
with the nose down like a hog (Arbuth.). 

NYCTALOPIA.3 (nyctalopia, vuxrarwmiee, 
from w£, the night, and w}, an eye). A defect 
in vision, by which the patient sees little or no- 
thing in the day, but in the evening and night 
sees tolerably well. The proximate cause is 
various: 1. Nyctalopia from a periodical amau. 
rosis, or gutta serena, when the blind) pa. 
roxysm begins in the morning, and terminates 
in the evening. 2. Nyctalopia from too great 
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a sensibility of the retina, which cannot bear 
the meridian light. 3. Nyctalopia from an 
opaque spot in the middle of the crystalline 
lens. When the light of the sun in the 
meridian contracts the pupil there is blind- 
ness 3 about evening, or in more obscure places, 
the$pupil dilates, hence the rays of light pass 
through the limbus of the crystalline lens. 
4. Nyctalopia, from a disuse of light; thus 
persons who are educated in obscure prisons 
see nothing immediately in open meridian 
light; but by degrees their eyes are accustomed 
to distinguish objects in day-light. 5. Nye- 
talopia from an immoveable mydriasis; for in: 
this instance the pupil admits too great a quan- 
tity of light, which the immobile pupil can- 
not moderate, hence the patient, in a strong 
light, sees little or nothing. 6. Nyctalopia 
from too great a contraction of the pupil.’ This 
admits a sufficiency of lucid rays in bright light, 
but towards night the pupil dilates more, and 
the patient sees better. 7. Nyctalopia ende- 
mica. A whole people have been nyctalops, 
as the Aithiopians, Africans, Americans, and 
Asiatics. A great flow of tears are excreted 
all the day from their eyes; at night they see 
objects. 8. Nyctalopia from a commotion of 
the eye; from which a man in the night saw 
all objects distinctly. 

NYCTANTHES. Arabian jasmine. In 
botany, a genus of the class diandria, order 
monogynia. Corol salver-shaped, with trun- 
cate segments ; capsule two-celled, margined. 
One species only : an Indian shrub, with rug- 
ged branches; square stem 5 leaves opposite, 
ovate, pointed, entire; corol from six to eight 
cleft; pericarps membranceous, compressed ; 
seeds fastened to the bottom of the cell. ‘It is 
a highly ornamental and fragrant plant, and 
may be increased by layers or cuttings. The 
flowers are said to open instinctively’in the 
evening and fall off the ensuing day: but this 
is an error, The natives of Ceylon infuse it in 
water, and obtain a fragrant and cordial drink ; 
which is also reported to be useful in inflam- 
mations of the eyes applied topically. The 
tube of the flower when dried has the smell of 
saffron; and being pounded and mixed with 
sanders wood is used by the natives of the Ma- 
labar coast for imparting a grateful fragrancy 
to their bodies, which they rub or anoint with 
the mixture. 

NYCTASTRATEGI, among the ancients, 
were officers appointed to prevent fires in the 
night, or give alarm and call assistance when 
a fire broke out. 

NYCTEUS, The most remarkable of this 
name is, a sou of Neptune by Celene, daugh- 
ter of Atlas, king of Lesbos, or of Thebes, ac- 
cording to the more received opinion. He 
married a nymph of Crete, called Polyxo or 
Amalthe, by whom he had two daughters, 
Nyctimene and Antiope. The first of these 
disgraced herself by her criminal amours with 
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changed by Minerva into an owl. WNycteus 


made war against Epopeus, who had carried 

away Antiope, and died of a wound which he had 

received in an engagement See ANTIOPE. 
NYCTICORAX, night-raven. See Ar- 


DEA. , 
NYCTOBASIS. (from wz, the night, and 
Geiw, to walk.) Somnambulism. Sleep-walk- 
ing. | 
NYL-GHAW. See ANTELOPE. 
NYMPH, in mythology, an appellation 
given to certain inferior goddesses, inhabiting 
the mountains, woods, waters, &c. said to be 
the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys. _ All the 
universe was represented as full of these nymphs, 
who are distinguished into several ranks or 
classes. The general division of them is into 
celestial and terrestrial; the former of which 
were called uranie, and were supposed to be 
intelligences that governed the heavenly bodies 
or spheres. ‘Che terrestrial nymphs, called 
epigeice, presided over several parts of the infe- 
rior world ; and were divided into those of the 
water, and those of earth. The nymphs of the 
water were the oceanitides, or nymphs of the 
ocean; the nereids, the nymphs of the sea; the 
naiads and ephydriades, the nymphs of the 


fountains; and the limniades, the nymphs of. 


the lakes. ‘The nymphs of the earth were the 
oreades, or nymphs of the mountains; the na- 
poe, nymphs of the meadows ; and the dryads 


‘and hamadryads, who were nymphs of the 


her father, into whose bed she introduced her- _ 


self by means of her nurse. When the father 
knew the incest he had committed, he attempt- 
ed to stab his daughter, who was immediately 


forests and groves. Besides these, we meet with 
nymphs who took their names from particular 
countries, rivers, &c, as the Citheroniades, so 
called from mount Citharon in Beeotia; the 
Dodonides, from Dodona; Tiberiades, from 
the Tiber, &c.—Goats were sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the nymphs ; but their constant offer- 
ings were milk, oil, honey, and wine. 

"They were supposed to enjoy Jongevity, but 
not to be immortal. They were believed to de- 
light in springs and fountains. They are de- 
scribed as sleepless, and as dreaded by the coun- 
try people. ‘They were susceptible of passion. 
The Argonants, it is related, landing on the 
shore of the Propontis to dine in their way to 
Colchos, sent Hylas, a boy, for water, who dis- 
covered a lonely fountain, in which nymphs 
Eunica, Malis, and Nycheia were preparing to 
dance; and these seeing him were enamoured, 
and, seizing him by the hand’as he was filling 
his vase, pulled himin. ‘The deities, their co- 
partners in the cave, are such as presided with 
them over rural and pastoral affairs. 

Nympu, among the naturalists, that state 
of winged-insects between. their living in the 
form of a worm and their appearing in the 
winged or most perfect state. ‘The eggs of in- 
sects are first hatched into a kind of worms or 
maggots; which afterwards pass into the nymph- 
state, surrounded with shells or cases oftheirown 
skins : so that, in reality, these nymphs are only 
the embryo wrapped up in this covering; from 
whence they at last get loose, though not with= 
out great difficulty. Duringthis nymph-state the 
creature loses its motion, Swammerdam calls it 
nympha aurelia, or simply aurelia; and others 
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give it the name of chrysalis, a term of the like 
import. . See the article CurysaLis. ; 

NYMPHAL. (nympha, from yon, a water 
nymph; so called because it stands in the 
water-course). Labia minora. In anatomy, 
two membranous folds, situated within the 
labia majora, at the sides of the entrance of 
the vagina uteri. _ iets 

NYMPHAiA. Water-lily. In botany, a 
genus of the class polyandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx four or five leaved; petals numerous ;. 
Stigma radiate, sessile; berry superior, many- 
celled ; the cells many-seeded. Eightspecies, of 
which the following are the chief: Veh 

1, N. lutea. Yellow water-lily. Leaves heart-. 
shaped, very entire; calyx five-leaved, longer 
than the petals; stigmavery entire, A native of | 
the stagnant waters of ourown-country. There 
is another variety, with a toothed stigma, and 
petiole semicylindrical at the base, two-edged 
at thetop. Linnéus asserts that swine are fond 
of its leaves and roots; and that its smoke will 
drive away crickets and cock-roaches out of 
houses. ~ rete ipa | Pi 


, 2. N.calba. 


stamens placed on the germ, stigma many-cleft. 
Like the former, common to the stagnant waters 


and expands about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and closes again, reposing upon) the sur- 
face, about four inthe evening, 

3. N. lotus, Egyptian water-lily. Leaves 
heart-shaped, acutely toothed, a little downy 
underneath ;, the lobes approximate, acute; 
calyx four-leaved. It resembles N. alba very 
much in the form of its flower, but is a little 
toothed about the edge. A native of the hot 
parts of the Kast Indies, Africa, and America, 
flowering about the middle.of September, near 


Cairo, in Lower Egypt. The Arabians call ” 


it naphar. A bread was formerly made of the 
seed when dried and ground. At present, 
there is a variety that-produces a round root 


like that of the potatoe, upon which the in- - 


habitants of the banks of the lake Menzale feed 
very generally,’ The flowerof the lotus is truly 
miajestic: the rivers about Damietta are co- 
vered with it, rising upwards of two feet about 
the water. 

The peltated water-lily was formerly arranged 
under this genus, by the name of N. nelumbo. 
Its difference however is sufficient to entitle. it 
to be regarded as a distinct genus; and is now 
commonly described under the name of NE- 
LUMBIvUM, to which we refer our readers. 

NYMPH AXUM, a port of Macedonia. 

NY'’MPHISH. a. (from nymph). Relating 

to nymphs; lady-like (Drayton). 
YMPHION, in the entomology of Fabri- 
cius, a tribe of the genus PHALANGIUM, 
' which see, 
NYMPHOMANIA® (nymphomania, vygo- 
ave, fron ype, nyMpha, and previee, madness). 
Huror aterinus. A genus of disease in the class 


_White-water lily, _ Leaves j 
heart-shaped, very entire ; calyx four-leaved ; / 


wey. 

locales and order dysorexia of Cullen, charac=. 
terised by excessive and violent desire for coha- 
bitation in females. : 

NYMPHOTOMIA. (nymphotomia, yyoo= 
rouge, from wyase, the nympha, and Tecvw, tO 
cut). ‘The operation of removing the nymph 
when too large. petty 

NYON, a commercial town of Switzerland, 
in the capital of a bailiwic of the same name, 
with acastle. Here are a reat many Roman 
inscriptions. It is seated near the lake of Ge« 
neva, 10 miles N.N.E. of thatcity. Lon. 6. 
12K). Lati‘a6. 91 N. 

-NYONS, a town of France, in the depart- 


ment of Drome, seated at the foot of a chain 


of mountains, on the river Aigues, with a 
lofty bridge of one arch, the work of the Ro- 
mans. Here is a mineral spring, named Pon- 
tias, and some manufactures of soap and woollen 
stuffs. It is eight miles NeW. of Buis, Lon. 
od) ie. at eee NS rie 

NYS.~ (A corruption of ne és.) None is; 
not is: obsolete (Spenser). pf ee ee 

NYSLOT, a strong town of Russia, in the 
government of Livonia, with a castle. It is 
seated on the Narova, among large marshes, 20 


=~ 


niles S.W. of Narva, and 60 N, of Wiburg. 


¢ : Len, 29. 10 E. Lat. 61..56 N. 
of our own country. The root is tuberous, and’ 
has an astrigent and bitter taste.” According to’ g 
Linnéus, the flower raises itself outofthe water 
Nc 


Su YsSa, in botany, a genus of the ‘poly- 
gaimia dioecia class and order, Natural order of 
holoracez.  Eleagmi, Jussieu. Essential 
character: calyx five parted; corolla none: 
male, stamens ten: hermaphrodite, stamens 
five ; pistil one; drupe inferior, There are 
two. species, viz. \ N. integrifolia, mountain 
tupelo; and N. denticulata, water tupelo;the for- 
t of which grows naturally in Pennsylvania, 
rising to the height of thirty or forty feet, and 
nearly two in diameter, sending off many hori- 
zontal and often depending branches ; leaves of 
a dark green colour on the upper surface, but 
Hoh tle underneath ; the flowers are produced 
upon long footstalks, from the base of the young 
shoots, dividing irregularly into several parts, 
each supporting a small flower; the female 
trees have fewer flowers, produced upon much 
longer simple cylindrical footstalks. The Vire 
ginian water tupelo tree grows naturally in 
wet swamps, or near lafge rivers in Carolina 
and Florida, rising with a strong upright trunk 
to the height of eighty or an hundred feet, di- 
viding into many branches towards the top ; 
the leaves are large, of an oval spear-shaped 
form ; the beryillatt nearly the size and shape 
of small olives, and are preserved by the French 
inhabitants upon the Mississippi, where it 
abounds, and is called the olive tree. 

NYSTADT, a town of Sweden, in Finland, 
with a commodious harbour, and a consider- 
able trade in all kinds of wooden vessels. In 
1721 a peace was concluded here, between 
the emperor of Russia and the king of Sweden. 
It is seated on a bay of the gulf of Bothnia, 55 
miles N.W. of Abo. Lon. 21.1 E.. Lat. 61. 
10 N. 

NYSTAGMUS. (nystagmus, weayjcoo, frona 
ywoaw, tosleep). A twinkling of the eyes, such 


Noy S¥: 
as happens when a person is very sleepy. Au- 
thors also define nystagmus to. be an‘ involun- 
tary agitation of the ocualary bulb, Tt is known 
by the instability or involuntary and constant 


motions of the globe of theeye fromone canthus 


to another, or in some other directions. Some- 
times it is accompanied with an hippus, or an 
alternate and repeated dilatation and constriction 
of the pupil. ‘The species are, 1. Nystagmus 
- from fear. This agitation is observed under the 
operation for the cataract ; and itis checked by 
persuasion, and waiting a short space of time. 
2, Nystagmus from sand or smail gravel falling 
ia'the eye. 3. Nystagmus from acatarrh, which 


ba 


NYS 
is accompained with inflammation. | 4. Ny- 
stagmus from saburra in the prime vie, as is 
observed in infants afflicted with worms, and 
is known by the signs of saburra.. 5. Nystag= 
mus symptomaticus, which happens in hy- 


' steric, epileptic, and sometimes in pregnancy, 


and is a common symptom accompanying St. 
Vitus’s dance. ate 
NYSTED, or NveEstep, a town of Den- 
mark, in the island of Laland, which carries on 
a considerable trade to the duchy of Mecklen- 
berg and other provinces of Germany.’ Lon, 


11.40E. Lat. 54,43 N, 


| O 
gy The 44th letter and fourth vowel of our 
, alphabet; pronouncedas in the words nose, 
*yose, &c. ‘The sound of this letter is often so 
soft as to require it double, and that chiefly 


-in the middle of the words; as goose, reproof, 


&c. And in some words this oo is .pro- 

-nounced like w short, as in flood, blood, &c. 
As a numeral, O was sometimes used for 

11 among the ancients; and with a dash over 


it thus, O, for 11,000. . 

In the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is 
read opus conductum; O. C.Q. opera consi- 
logue; O. D.M. opera, donum munus ; and 
Q. L. O. opus locatum, : 

The O by its long and short pronunciations 
represents fully the omega and omicron of the 
Greeks ; the pronunciatton whereof was very 
different, says Caninius after Terentianus ; for 
the omega was pronounced in the hollow of the 
mouth with a great and full sound, including 
two oo; and the omicron upon the edge of the 
lips with a clearer and smaller sound. ‘These 
two pronunciations they have in the French 
tongue; the long O they distinguish by the 
addition of an S, as coste, hoste, motte; or b 
the diphthong au, as haute, faute, &c. and the 
affinity there is between this vowel O and the 
diphthong az, is not without an example in the 
Greek tongue, where we have avaaz or wrak, 
‘sulcus 3 rpevpan OF True, vulnus, according to 
the Doric dialect, from whence the Latins 
have also used caudex and codex; caurus or 
corus, &c. And hence, perhaps, it is, that as 


this diphthong aw retains much of the A, so. 


the O has some affinity with the A; for the 
Eolians used orporic for oaparts, exercitus ; 
ew for aw, supra ; which was also imitated by 
the Romans, who took Domo from deuw, and 
used fabius for fovius, according to Festus, 
Jfarreus for forreus, &c. And in the French 
tongue the A aud the O are often joined toge- 
ther in the same word, as in laon, facn, paon, 
which are pronounced with A long, as én, 
Jin, pin; though Ramus says, that in his time 
some distinguished the long O by these two 
letters AO, which they did perhaps in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, who changed ao or aw as 
well as ow in their contractions into w. 

Again, the O has some affinity with the E, 
whence it is that the Greeks from rAryw dico, 
made acbye divi, and the like; thar the Eto- 
lians used cpouew for cpeuw tremo; and the 
Latins from ozydw, made spondeo; from pen- 
deo, pondus ; from tego, toga; and they used 
to say adverstm or advorstim; vertex or vor- 
tex; accipiter for accipitor, a bird of prey; 
hemo for homo; amle and amlbes for ambo and 
ambos, in Ennius. But the O had still a 


_ greater affinity with the U, whence the an- 


eients, as Longus says, easily confounded these 


that of Odysseus, 
Udysses, from. whence «the Romans said 


two letters, and though they writ consol, they 
pronounced it consul: Cassiodorus also in- 


:forms us, they wrote prestu for presto; pobli« 


cum tor publecum ; colpam for culpam. Pliny 
in Priscian says the same thing; and thence 


‘it comes to pass that hwe, illuc, are used for 


hoc, alioc, and this Virgil himself does: 


Hoc tune ignipotens celo descendit ab alto. 
4iin, 8. 


Ouintilian also observes, that they used 
hecoba, and notrix. with an O for an U; and 
the Kolians had made 


Ulysses ; and that, in short, his masters wrote 
servom with an O, whereas from his time fore 
ward they wrote the same with two nu’s, sera 


vum. ‘The two diphthongs oe and of come near 


the Greek diphthong a; the O among the 
Latins was very like unto the V; wherefore 
it often happened that the @ was changed into 


.an u, as when from the word pena they made 
oe 


punire ; and thus we may still find in some old 
Inscriptions o1sum or @sum put for usum, coi- 
ravié or ceravit for eurovit; meenera for munera: 
and so also they used puns for pani, and bellune 
punicum for peenicum. 
_ Ois usually denoted long by a servile a sub- 
joined, as moan; or by e at the end of the syl- 
lable, as bone; when these vowels are not 
used, it is generally short. ' 
_ Among the Irish, the letter O, at the he« 
ginning of the name of a family, is a charace 
ter of dignity annexed to great houses. Thus 
in the history of Ireland, we frequently Hieee 
with the O Neals, O Carrols, &c. considerable 
houses in that island. : 
Cambden observes, that it is the custom of 
the lords of Ireland to prefix an Oto their 
hames to distinguish them fromthe com- 
monalty, f 
The .ancients used O as a mark of triple 
time ; froma notion that the ternary, or num 
ber 3, was the most perfect of numbers, and 
therefore properly expressed by a circle, the 
most perfect of figures. 
It is not, strictly speaking, the letter O, but 
the figure of a circle O, or a double C5, by 
which the modern ancients in music used to 
express what they called fempo perfecto, or 
triple time. . Hence the Italians call it circolo. 
_. The seven antiphones, or alternate hymns of 
seven verses, &c. sung by the choir in the time 
of Advent, were formerly called O, from their 
beginning with such an exclamation. 
~ O is an adverb of calling, or interjection of 
sorrow or wishing. ; 
OAF. s. (for ouphe.) 1. A changeling; @ 
foolish child left by the fairies (Drayton). 2. 
A-dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 
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OA'FISH. a. (from oaf.) Stupid; dull ; 
doltish. 

OA‘FISHNESS. s. (from oafish.) Stupi- 
dity ; dulness. | 

OAK, in botany. See QuERcus. 

Oak (Evergreen.) See Quercus. 

Oak (Jerusalem.) See CHENOPODIUM. 

Oak (Poison.) See Ruvs. 

_. OAK LEATHER, in botany. See Xyos- 
TROMA. 

O/AKEN. a. (from oak.) Made of oak ; 

gathered from oak (Arbuthnot). 
_ OAKHAM, or OxeHan, the county-town 
of Rutlandshire, with a market on Saturday. 
Near the church remain the decaying walls of 
an old castle ; and four silver pennies of the 
later Mercian kings were found here in 1749. 
It is seated in the centre of a fertile valley, 
called the Vale of Catmose, 28 miles S. by E. 
of Nottingham, and 98 N. by W. of Lon- 
don. In 1801 the number of houses was 707, 
of bahetaae 3400. Lon. 0.46 W. Lat. 52. 
42 N. . 

OAKHAMPTON, or OckHamptTon, a 
borough in Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It sends two members to parliament, 
is governed by a mayor, and has large remains 
of acastle, dismantled by Henry VIII. It is 
seated on the river Ock, 24 miles W. of Exe- 
ter, and 195 W. by S.. of London. Lon. 4. 
5 W. Lat. 50. 48 N. 

OAKS CREEKS. See CantapERaAGo. 

OAKUM, Ocxkuam, in the sea-language, 
denotes the matter of old ropes untwisted, and 
pulled out again into loose hemp, like hurds 
of flax, to be used in the cauking of ships. 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of timber, 
flat at one end, and round or square at the 
other, whereby a boat, barge, galley, &c. is 
rowed, or advanced along the water.’ 

That part of the oar which is out of the ves- 
sel, and which enters into the water, is called 
the blade, or wash; and that which is within- 
board is termed the loom, whose extremity, 
being small enough to be grasped by the rowers, 
is calied the handle. 

In avessel with oars, the water is to be con- 
sidered as the point of support, or fulcrum ; 
the oar as a lever; the boat as the burden to 
be moved, and the rower’s hand as the mov- 
ing power, See LEvER, and Mecwanic 
POWER, 

The burden is to be considered as applied to 
that point of the lever where the oar rests on 
the boat ; which point in large vessels is called 
the row-port, but in lighters and boats it is 
always termed the row-lock. The greater, 
therefore, the distance of the hand from that 


point, and the less the distance of the water. 


from that point, the greater effect will the oars 
have, 

For the most ingenious theory of the action 
of oars with which we are acquainted, with a 
table shewing the number of rowers, the velo- 
city of the vessel, and the proportion between 
the two parts of the oar within and without 
the vessel, see the supplement to> Euler’s 
Théorie Complette de la Construction et de la 


OAT 
Manceuvre des Vaisseaux, or the translation 
by colonel Watson. 

To Oar. v. n. (from the noun.) To row, 

To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing (Shaks« 

eare.) 

OARISTUS, or Oartsrys, a term in the 
Greck poetry, signifying a dialogue between a 
husband and his wife; such as that in the 
sixth book of the Iliad, between Hector and 
Andromache. / 

Scaliger observes, that the oaristus is not 
properly any particular little poem, or entire 
piece of poetry ; but always’ a part of a great 
one. He adds, that the passage now cited in 
Homer is the only proper oaristus extant in 
the ancient poets. 

OA'RY. a. (from car.) Having the form or 
use of ,oars (Milton). 

OAST. s. A kiln: not in use (Moréimer). 

OAT, in botany. See AVENA. 

OATCA’KE. s. (oat.and cake.) Cake made 
of the meal of oats (Peacham). 

OA/TEN. a. (from oat.) Made of oats; 
bearing oats (Shakspeare). 

OATH, an aflirmation or promise, accom- 
panied with an invocation of God to witness 
what we say ; and with an imprecation of his 
vengeance, or a renunciation of his favour, if 
what we aflirm be false, or what we promise 
be not performed. The laws of. all civilized 
states have required the security of an oath for 
evidence given in a court of justice, and on 
other occasions of high importance ; and the 
Christian religion utterly prohibits ‘swearing, 
except when oaths are required by legal autho- 
rity. Indeed no serious and reflecting theist, 
whether he admit the truth of revelation or 
not, can look upon swearing on trivial ocea- 
sions as any thing else than asin of a very hei- 
nous nature. ‘To call upon that infinite and 
omnipresent Being, who created and sustains 
the universe, to witness all the impertinence 
of idle conversation, of which great part is 
commonly uttered at. random, betrays a spirit 
so profane, that nothing short of experience 
could make us believe it possible for a creature 
endowed with reason and reflection to be ha- 
bitually guilty of a practice so impious. No 
man can plead in extenuation of this crime, 
that he is tempted to’ swear by the importunity 


of any appetite or passion implanted in the ~ 


human breast: for the utterance of a profane 
cath communicates no pleasure, and removes 
no uneasiness; it neither elevates the speaker, 
nor depresses the hearer. 

Quakers and Moravians, swayed. by these 
considerations, and by the sense which they 
put upon certain texts of scripture, refuse to 
swear upon any occasion, even at the requisi- 


tion of a magistrate, and in.a court of justice. 


These scruples are groundless ; and seem to 
proceed from not distinguishing between 
the proper use- and abuse of swearing. It 


is unquestionably impious to call upon God . 4 


to witness impertinences, or to use his tremen- 
dous name as a mere expletive in conversation; 
but it by no means follows, that we may not 
piously call upon him to witness truths of ime 


OATH. 


portance, or invoke his name with reverence 
and solemnity. No individual could, without 
gross profaneness, pray for a thousand times 
more wealth than he may ever have occasion 
to use; but it was never thought profane to 
pray ‘* day by day for our daily bread, for rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons.’ If it be 
lawful to ask of God these earthly blessings, 
because he alone can bestow them ; it cannot 
surely be ualawful, where the lives or proper- 
ties of our neighbours, or the security of 20- 
vernment ts concerned, to invoke him with 
reverence to witness the truth of our asser- 
tions, or the sincerity of our intentions ; be- 
cause of our truth in many cases, and of our 
sincerity in all, nome but he can be the wit- 
ness. 

‘The text of scripture upon which the Qua- 
‘kers chiefly rest their argument for the unlaw- 
fulness of all swearing under the gospel, is our 
Saviour’s prohibition, (Mat. v. 34.): “ I say 
unto you, swear not at all.” But whoever 
shall take the trouble of turning over his bible, 
and looking at the context, will perceive, that 
it is only in ordinary conversation, and by no 
means in courts of justice, that our Lord pro- 
hibits his followers from swearing at all. There 
is no evidence whatever, that swearing by hea- 
ven, by the earth, by Jerusalem, or by their 
own heads, was the form of a judicial oath in 
use among the Jews. On the contrary, we 
are told by Maimonides, that ** if any man 
swear by heaven or by earth, yet this is not an 
oath ;” which surely he could not have said, 
had such been the forins of judicial swearing. 
Indeed they could not have admitted such forms 
into their courts without expressly violating the 
law of Moses, who commands them to ** Fear 
the Lord (Jehovah) their God; to serve him, 
and to swear by his name.” But the Jews, as 
every one knows, had such a reverence for the 
name Jehovah, that they would not pronounce 
it on slight occasions, and therefore could not 
swear by that name in common conversation. 
Hence, to gratify their propensity to common 
swearing, they invented such oaths as, by 
heaven, by earth, by Jerusalem, by the life of 
thy head, &c. and by this contrivance they 
thought to avoid the guilt of profaning the 
name of Jehovah. These, however, being 
appeals to insensible objects, either had no 
meaning, or were in fact, as our Saviour justly 
argues, oaths by that God whose creatures they 
were ; so that the Jew who swore them was still 
. gailty of profaneness towards the very Jehovah 
whose name his superstition would not permit 
him to pronounce. But what puts it beyond 
all doubt that the use of judicial oaths is not 
wholly prohibited in the gospel, is the conduct 
of our Saviour himself as well as of his apostle 
St. Paul. When Jesus was simply asked by 
the high priest, what it was which certain 
false witnesses testified against him; we are 
told by the evangelist, that « he held his 
peace :” but {being adjured by the living God 
to declare whether he was the Christ, the Son 
of God, or not; he immediately answered the 


high priest, without objecting te the oath (for 
such it was) upon which he was examined. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, says, 
‘* God is my witness, that, without ceasing, 
I make mention of you in my prayers ;” and 
to the Corinthians, still more strongly, “* I 
call God fora record upon my soul, that, to 
spare you, I came notas yet to Corinth.” Both 
these expressions are of the nature of oaths ; 
and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of the custom of swearing judicially 
without any mark of censure or disapproba-~ 
tion: ‘© Men verily swear by the greater; and 
an oath for confirmation is to them an end of 
all strife.” , 

But though a nation has an undoubted right 
to require the security of an oath upon occa~ 
sions of real importance, we do not hesitate to 
say, that, in our opinion, it is something worse 
than bad policy to multiply oaths, and to hold 
out to the people temptations to perjure them- 
selves. ‘The security which an oath affords 
depends entirely upon the reverence which at« 
taches to it in the mind of him by whom it is 
given; but that reverence is much weakened 
by the frequency of oaths, and by the careless 
manner in which they are too often adminis« 
tered. Dr, Paley observes, with truth, that 
** the levity and frequency with which oaths 
are administered, has brought about a general 
inadvertency tothe obligation of them, which 
both in a religious and political view is much to 
be lamented: and it merits (continues he) pub- 
lic consideration, whether the requiring of 
oaths on so many frivolous occasions, especi« 
ally in the customs, and in the qualification 
for petty officers, has any other effect than to 
make them cheap in the minds of the people. 
A pound of tea cannot travel regularly from 
the ship to the consumer without costing half 
a dozen oaths at least; and the same security 
for the due discharge of his office, namely 
that of an oath, is required from a church- 
warden and anarchbishop, from a petty con< 
stable and the chief justice of England. Let 
the law continue its own sanctions, if they be 
thought requisite; but let it spare the solem- 
nity of an oath: and where it is necessary, from 
the want of something better to depend upon, 
to accept 2 man’s own word or own account, 
let it annex to prevarication penalties propor 
tioned to the public consequence of the of 
fence,” 

That these pernicious consequences of fre 
quent oaths are not felt only in England, we 
have the evidence of another respectable writer, 
whose acuteness well qualified him to observe, 
whilst his station in society furnished him with 
the best opportunities of observing the effects 
of repeated swearing upon the morals of 
Scotchmen. ‘* Customhouse oaths (says Lord 
Kames) have becomeso familiar among us, as to 
be swallowed without a wry face; and is it 
certain that bribery and perjury in electing 
parliament members are net approaching to 
the same cool state? men creep on to vice by 
degrees, Perjury in order to support a friend 
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has become customary of late years; witness 
fictitious qualifications in the electors of parlia- 
ment men, which are made effectual by per- 
jury: yet such is the degeneracy of the present 


times, that no man is the worse thought of - 


upon that account. We must not flatter our- 
selves, that the poison will reach no farther: a 
man who boggles not at perjury to serve a 
friend, will in time become such an adept, as 
to commit perjury in order to ruin a friend 
when he becomes an enemy.” 

Besides the frequency of oaths, we have 
mentioned the irreverent manner in which 
they are too often administered as one of the 
causes which make them cheap in the estima- 
tion of the people. In this view, the form of 
the oath, and the ceremonies with which it is 
required to be taken, are of considerable 1m- 
portance, ‘* The forms of oaths in Christian 
countries (says Dr. Paley) are very different ; 

but in none, | believe, worse contrived either 
to convey the meaning or to impress the obli- 
gation of an oath, than in England. In that 
country the juror, after repeating the promise 
or affirmation which the oath is intended to 
confirm, adds, ‘so help me God;” or more fre- 
quently the substance of the oath 1s repeated 
to the juror by the officer or magistrate who 
administers it; adding in the conclusion, ‘ so 
help you God.’ The energy of the sentence 
resides in the particle so; so, i.e. hac lege, 
¢ upon condition of my speaking the truth, or 
performing this promise, may God help me, 
and not otherwise.’ The juror, whilst he hears 
or repeats the words of the oath, holds his right 
hand upon a Bible, or other book containing 
the four gospels. The conclusion of the oath 
sometimes runs, ‘ ita me Deus adjuvat, et hee 
santa evangelia,’ or, ‘so help me God, and the 
contents of this book ;’ which jast clause forms 
a connexion between the words and action of 
the juror, which before was wanting. The 
juror then kisses the book.” 

This obscure and elliptical form, the excellent 
author justly observes, is ill calculated to im- 
press the juror with reverence : and he seems 
to think great preference due to the form of 
judicial oaths in Scotland. See Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy. 

Oatu (Coronation.) See Kinc. 

OA’THABLE. a. (from oath. A word not 
used.) Capable of having an oath administered 
(Shakspeare). 
~ OATHBRE’AKING. s. (oath and break.) 
Perjury; the violation of an oath (Shakspeare). 

OA’TMALT. s. (oat and malt.) Malt made 
of oats (Mortimer). 

OA’TMEAL. s. (oat and meal.) Flour 
made by grinding oats (Arbuthnot). 

OB, in compound botanical terms, and fre- 
quently in compound terms of other branches 
of nathral history, is put for obverse or in- 
versely. 

OBADIAH,, or, THE PROPHECY OF 
Opapb1AH, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is contained in a single chapter, 
and is partly an invective against the cruelty of 
the Edomites, who mocked and derided the 


- 
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children of Israel, as they passed into captivity; 
and, with other enemies, their confederates, 
invaded and oppressed those strangers, and 
divided the spoil amongst themselves: and 
partly a prediction of the deliverance of Israel, 
and of the victory and triumph of the whole 
church over her enemies. 
Oxsaptiau, the prophet, is believed to have 
been the same with the governor of Ahab’s 
house, mentioned in the first book of Kings: 
(xviii. 3, &c.) who hid and fed the hundred. 


prophets whom Jezebel would have destroyed ; 


and some say, that he was that Obadiah whom 


Josiah made overseerof the works of the tem-~ 
ple, (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12.) The truth iS, 
that when he lived or prophesied is wholly un- 
certain: though most writers make him co- 
temporary with Hosea, Amos, and Joel. 

OBADIAH, a valiant man of David's army, 
who came to join him in the wilderness, with 
several others of the tribe of Gad, (1 Chron. 
xii. 9.) This was also the name of one of 
those whom king Jehoshaphat sent into the 
cities of Judah to instruct the people in their 
religion, (2 Chron, xvii. 7.) It was also the 
name of one of the principal men of Judah, 
who signed the covenant that Nehemiah re+ 
newed with the Lord, (Nehem. x. 5.) . 

OBAMBULA‘TION.. s. (obambulatio, 
Lat.) The act of walking about. ) 
OBCONIC. NECTARY. An inversely 
conical nectary, such as we find in narcissus 
minor. 

OBCORDATE PETAL. An inversely 
heart-shaped petal, having the apex down- 
wards, as in the class monadelphia. 

OBCORDATE LEGUME. An inversely heart- 
shaped legume ; as in polygala. 


OBCORDATE SILICLE. Aninversely heart- — 


shaped sillicle ; as in thlaspi bursa pastoris, or 
shepherd’s purse. 


OBDACH, a town of Germany, in the 


duchy of Stiria, seated at the confluence of the 
Achza and Traun, three miles below the lake 
Chienzee, and 35 W. of Gratz. Lon. 14. 
43. KE... Lat. 47.3 N. 

To OBDU'GE. v. a. (obduco, Latin.) To 
draw over as a covering (fale). 

OBDU'CTION. s. (from obductio, obduco, 
Latin.) The act of covering, or laying a cover, 

OBDU’RACY. s. (from obdurate.) In- 
flexible wickedness; impenitence; hardness 
of heart (South). 

OBDU/RATE. a. (obduratus, Latin.) 1. 
Hard of heart; inflexibly obstinate in ill; 
hardened; impenitent (Shaks.). 2, Hardened ; 
firm; stabborn (South). 3. Harsh; rugged 
(Swift). | 

OBDURATELY. ad. (from obdurate.) 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly ; impenitently. 

OBDU’RATENESS. s. (from oldurate.) 
Stubbornness ; inflexibility; impenitence. 

OBDURA/TION. s.(from obdurate.) Hard 
ness of heart; stubbornness (Hooker). 

OBDU’RED. a. (cbduratus, Lat.) Hard- 
ened; inflexible; impenitent (Melton). at 

OBE’/DIENCE. s. (obedience, Fr.) Obse= 
quiousness ; submission to authority (Bacon). 
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OBE'DIENT. a. (obediens, Latin.) Sub- 
missive to authority; compliant with command 
or prohibition ; obsequious (Tillotson). | 

OBEDIE/NTIAL. a. (obedientiel, French.) 
According to the rule of obedience (Wake). 

OBE’DIENTLY. ad. (from obedient.) 
With obedience (Tillotson). 

OBE'ISANCE. s. (obeisance, French.) A 

bow ; a courtesy; an act of reverence made by 
inclination of the body or knee (Shakspeare). 
_ OBELISK, in architecture, a truncated, 
quadrangular, and slender pyramid, raised as 
an ornament, and frequently charged either 
with inscriptions or hieroglyphics. | Obelisks 
appear to be of very great antiquity, and to 
have been first raised to transmi! to posterity 
pee of philosophy, which were cut in 
hieroglyphical characters : afterwards they were 
used to immortalize the great actions of heroes, 
and the memory of persons beloved. ‘The first 
obelisk mentioned in history was that of Ra- 
mases king of Egypt, in the time of the Tro- 
jan war, which was 40 cubits high. Phius, 
another king of Egypt, raised one of 55 cubits; 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, another of 88 cubits, 
in memory of Arsinog. Augustus erected one 
at Rome in the Campus Martius, which served 
to mark the hours onan horizontal dial, drawn 
on the pavement. They were called by the 
Kigyptian priests the fingers of the sun, because 
they were made in Egypt also to serve as styles 
er gnomons to mark the hours on the ground. 
The Arabs still call them Pharaoh’s needles ; 
whence the Italians call them aguglia, and the 
French aiguilles. 

The famous obelisks called the devil’s arrows, 
now reduced to three, the fourth having been 
taken down in the last century, stand about 
halfa mile from the town of Boroughbridge, 
to the south-west, in three fields, separated by 
a lane, 200 feet asunder, nearly on high ground 
sloping every way. Mr. Drake urges many 
arguments for their Roman antiquity, and 
plainly proves them to be natural, and brought 
from Plumpton quarries about five miles off, 
or from Ickly 16 miles off. The cross in the 
town, 12 feet high, is of the same kind of 
stone. The easternmost or highest is 22 feet 
and an half high by four broad, and four and 
an halfin girth; the second 21 and an half by 
55 one fourth; the third 16 and an half by 
84, Stukeley’s measures differ. The flutings 
are cut in the stone, but not through: the 
tallest stands alone, and leans to the south. 
Plot and Stukeley affirm them to be British 
Monuments, originally hewn square. Dr, Gale 
supposed that they were Mercuries, which haye 
lost their heads and inseriptions; but ina MS. 
note in his Antoninus, he acknowledges that 
he was misinformed, and that there was no 
cavity to receive a bust. ‘ 

On the north side of Penrith in the church- 
yard are two square obelisks, of a single stone 
each, 1] or 12 feet high, about 12 inches dia- 
meter and 12 by 8 at the sides, the highest 
about 18 inches diameter, with something like 
@ transverse piece to each, and mortised into 
@round base. They are 14 feet asunder, and 
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between them is a grave inclosed between four 
semicircular stones of the unequal lengths of 
five, six, and four and an half, and two feet 
high, having on the outsides rude carving, and 
the tops notehed. ‘This is called the Giant’s 
grave, and ascribed to sir Ewan Cesarius, who 
is said to have been as tall as one of the cohumns, 
and capable of stretching his arms from one to 
the other, to have destroyed robbers and wild 
boars in Englewood forest, and to have had an. 
hermitage hereabouts called sir Hugh’s parlour; 
but the conjectures respecting them are so vari- 
ous and contradictory, that our readers will 
readily excuse our enlarging on them. 

A little to the west of these is a stone called 
the Giant’s thumb, six feet high, 14 inches at 
the base contracted to 10, which is no more 
than a rude cross, such as is at Langtown ia 
Cumberland and elsewhere: the circle of the 
cross 8 inches diameter. M. Pouchard, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
gives a very curious account of some celebrated 
Keyptian obelisks. We cannot affurd :0om to 
follow him; but those who wish for further 
information on the subject, and who are not 
possessed of the original, will find a very good 
account of them in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1748. 

OBELIsK, means also a mark, originally of 
censure, now of reference, in a book, in form 
of a dagger (ft), 

OBEQUITA/’TION. s. (from obequito, 
Lat.) ‘The act of riding about. 

OBERKIRCH, a town and castle of France, 
in the department of Lower Rhine, three miles 
from Strasburg, to whose late archbishop it be- 
longed... Lon. 7.50 E. Lat. 48.35 N. 

OBERNBERG, a town of Bavaria, with a 
castle, seated on the Inn, 15 miles S. of Passau, 
to whose bishop it belongs. Lon. 13. 36 E. 
Lat. 48. 15.N. i 

OBERRA‘TION. s. (from oberro, Latin.) 
The act of wandering about. 

OBHWSE. a. (obesus, Latin.) Fat; loaden 
with flesh, 

OBESENESS. Osz'srry. s. (from obese.) » 
Morbid fatness (Grew), 

To OBE’Y, v. a. (obeir, French.) 1 To 
pay submission to; to comply with (Dryden). 
2. To yield to; to give way to. 

OBJECT. s. (oljet, Fr. olyectum, Latin.) 
1. Phat about which any power or faculty is. 
employed (Hammond). 2. Something pre- 
sented to the senses to raise any affection or 
emotion in the mind (Aééer.). 3. (In gram- 
mar.) Any thing influenced by somewhat 
else (Clarke). 

To Onje'cT. v. a. (olgecter, Fr. olyicie, ob- 
jectum, Latin.) 1. To oppose; to present in 
opposition (Bacon). 2. 'To propose as a charge 
criminal, or a reason adverse (Whifgift). 

OBJECT-GLASS OF A TELESCOPE, Or MI- 


-CROSCOPE, the glass placed at the end of the 


tube which is next the object. 

To prove the goodness and regularity of an 
object-glass, on a paper describe two con~ 
centric circles, the one having its diameter the 
same with the breadth of the oPieeralay and 
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of the anterior half of the spine of the iliam. 
From the anterior superior spinous process of 
that bone, the external oblique is stretched 
tendinous to the os pubis, forming what is 
called Poupart’s, and sometimes Fallopius’s 
ligament, Fallopius having first described it. 
Winslow, and many others, named it the in- 
guinal ligament. But, after all, it has no claim 
to this name, it being nothing more than the 
tendon of the muscle, which is turned or fold- 
ed inwards at its interior edge. It passes over 
the blood-vessels of the lower extremity, and is 
thickest near the pelvis; and in women, from 
the greater size of the pelvis, it is longer and 
looser than in men. Hence we find that wo- 
men are most liable to crural herniz ; whereas 
men, from the greater size of the ring of the 
external oblique, are most subject to the in- 
guinal. From this ligament, and from that 
part of the tendon which forms the ring, we 
observe a detachment of tendinous fibres, which 
are lost in the fascia lata of the thigh. ‘This 
may, in some measure, account for the pain 
which, in cases of strangulated herniz, is felt 
when the patient stands upright, and which is 
constantly relieved upon bending the thigh up- 
wards. ‘his muscle serves to draw down the 
ribs in expiration; to bend the trunk forwards 
when 2) 8 muscles act, or to bend it obliquely 
to one sidg, and, perhaps, to turn it slightly 
upon its axis, when it acts singly ; it also raises 
the pelvis obliquely when the ribs are fixed ; it 
supports and compresses the abdominal viscera, 
assists in the evacuation of the urine and faces, 
and is likewise useful in parturition. 

Q. inferior capitis. This muscle is larger 
than the obliquus superior capitis. It is very 
obliquely situated between the two first ver- 
tebra of the neck. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the middle and outer side of the 
spinous process of the second vertebra of the 
neck, and is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the lower and posterior parts of the trans- 
verse process of the first vertebra. Its use is 
to turn the first vertebra upon the second, as 
upon a pivot, and to draw the face towards the 
shoulder. 

O. inferior oculi. Obliquus minor oculi of 
Winslow. An oblique muscle of the eye, that 
draws the globe of the eye forwards, inwards, 
and downwards. It arises by a narrow begin- 
ning from the outer edge of the orbitar process 
of the superior maxillary bone, near its junc- 
tion with the lachrymal bone, and ranning 


obliquely outwards, is inserted into the sclerotic 


membrane of the eye. 

O. internus abdominis. This muscle, which 
is the obliquus ascendens of Vesalius and 
Douglas, and the obliquus minor of Haller, 
is situated immediately under the external ob- 
lique, and is broad and thin like that muscle, 
but somewhat less considerable in its extent. 
{t arises from the spinous processes of the 
three inferior lumbar vertebrae, and from the 
posterior and middle part of the os sacrum, by 
a thin tendinous expansion, which is common 
¢o it and to the serratus posticus inferior; by 
ehort tendinous fibres, from the whole spine 


of the ilium, between its posterior tuberosity 
and its anterior and superior spinous process 5 
and from two-thirds of the posterior surface of 
what is called Fallopius’s ligament, at the mid- 
dle of which we find the round ligament of the 
uterus in women, and the spermatic vessels in 
men, passing under the thin edge of this muscle; 
and in the latter it likewise sends off some 
fibres, which descend upon the spermatic chord, 
as far as the tunica vaginalis of the testis, and 
constitute what is called the cremaster muscle, 
which surrounds, suspends, and compresses the 
testicle. From these origins, the fibres of the 
internal oblique run in different directions 3 
those of the posterior portion ascend obliquely 
forwards, the middle ones become less and less 
oblique, and, at length, run in an horizontal 
direction, and those of the anterior portion ex~ 
tend obliquely downwards. The first of these 
are inserted, by very short tendinous fibres, 
into the cartilages of the fifth, fourth, and 
third of the false ribs; the fibres of the second, 
or middle portion, form a broad tendon, which, 
after being inserted into. the lower edge of the 
cartilage of the second false rib, extends to= 
wards the linea alba, and separates into two 
layers; the anterior layer, which is the thickest 
of the two, joins, the tendon of the obliquus 
externus, and runs over the two upper thirds 
of the rectus muscle, to be inserted into the 
linea alba; the posterior layer runs under the 
rectus, adheres to the anterior surface of the 
tendon of the transversalis, and is inserted into 
the cartilages of the first of the false, and the 
last of the true ribs, and likewise into the linea 
alba. By this structure we may perceive that 
the greater part of the rectus is inclosed, as it 
were, inasheath. The fibres of the anterior 
portion of the internal oblique, or those which 
arise from the spine of the ilium and the liga- 
mentum Fallopii, likewise form a broad tendon, 
which, instead of separating into two layers like 
that of the other part of the muscle, runs. over 
the lower part of the rectus, and adhering to 
the under surface of the tendon of the external 
oblique is inserted into the/fore part Of the 
pubis. This muscle serves to assist the obli- 

uus externus; but it seems to be more evi- 
ae calculated than that muscle is to draw 


the ribs downwards and backwards. It like- 


wise serves to separate the false ribs from the | 


true ribs, and from each other. * 

O. major abdominis. See OBLIQUUS EX- 
TERNUS ABDOMINIS. | 

O. major capitis, SeeOBLIQUUS INFERIOR 
CAPITIS. 

O. major oculi. See OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR 
OCULT. 

O. minor abdominis.. See OBLIQUUS IN-= 
TERNUS ABDOMINIS. | 

O. minor capitis. See OBLTQUUS SUPERIOR 
CAPITIS. 
-O. minor oculi. See OBLIQUUS INFERIOR 
OCULI. 

O, superior capitis. Riolanus, who was the 


first that gave particular. names to the oblique — 


muscles of the head, called this muscle, obli-« 
quus miner, to distinguish it from the inferior, 


‘ 
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which, on account of its being much larger, 
he named obliquus major. Spigelius after- 
wards distinguished the two, from their situa- 
tion with respect to each other, into superior 
and inferior; and in this he is followed by 
Cowper and Douglas. Winslow retains both 
names. ‘That used by Albinus is here adopted, 
This little nuscle, which is nearly of the same 
shape as the recti capitis, is situated laterally 
between the occiput and the first vertebra of 
the neck, and is covered by the complexus and 
the upper part of the splenius. It arises, by a 
short thick tendon, from the upper and poste- 
rior part of the transverse process of the’ first 
vertebra of the neck, and ascending obliquely 
inwards and backwards, becomes broader, and 
is inserted, by a broad flat tendon and some 
few fleshy fibres, into the os accipitis, behind 
the back part of the mastoid process, under the 
insertion of the complexus and splenius, and a 
little above that of the rectus major. The use 
of this muscle is to draw the head backwards, 
and perhaps to assist in its rotatory motion. 

O. superior oculi. Trochlearis. Obliquus 
major of Winslow. An oblique muscle of the 
eye, that rolls the globe of the eye, and turns 
the pupil downwards and outwards. It arises 
like the straight muscles of the eye from the 
foramen opticum at the bottom of the orbii, 
between the rectus superior and rectus inter- 
nus, from thence runs straight along the papy- 


raceous portion of the ethmoid bone to the 


upper part of the orbit, where a cartilaginous 
trochlea is fixed to the inside of the internal 
angular process of the os frontis, through which 
its tendon passes, and runs a little downwards 
and outwards, inclosed in a loose membrana- 
ceous sheath, to be inserted into the sclerotic 
membrane, For the comparative powers and 
value of these muscles, see ANATOMY. 

79 OBLI’TERATE., v. a. (oblitero, Lat.) 
1. To efface any thing written. 2. To wear 
out; to destroy; to eflace (Hale). 

OBLITERA/TION. s. (ob/iteratio, Latin.) 
Effacement; extinction (Hale). 

- OBLIVION. s. (oblivio, Latin.) 1. For- 
getfulness ; cessation of remembrance. 2. 
Amnesty; general pardon of crimes in a state 
(Davies). 

OBLIVIOUS. a. (obliviosus, Lat.) Caus- 
ing forgetfulness (Przlips). 

OBLO'NG. a. (oblong, Fr. oblongus, Lat.) 
Longer than broad (Harris). 

OBLONG SPHEROID, is that which is 
formed by an ellipse revolved about its longer 
or transverse axis; in contradistinction from 
the oblate spheroid, or that which is flatted at 
its poles, being generated by the revolution of 
the ellipse about its conjugate or shorter axis, 

Ostone Lear. In botany, Cujus di- 
ameter longitudinalis aliquoties superat trans- 
versalem, et utraque extremitas segmento cir- 
éuli angustior.—-aving its longitudinal dia- 
meter several times exceeding the transverse 
ane ; rounded at both ends, but the curvature 
of each less than the segment ofa circle, Ap- 
plied also to the spike and capsule. 
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OBLO/NGLY, ad. (from oblong.) In am 


oblong form (Cheyne). 

OBLO’NGNESS. s. (from oblong.) The 
state of being oblong. 

OBLONGO-OVATE LEAF. An ob- 
long-ovate leaf. Between both, but inclining 
most to the latter. 

O’BLOQOUY. § s. (obloquor; Latin.) 1, 
Censorious speech ; blame; slander ( Daniel). 
2. Cause of reproach; disgrace (Shakspeare). 

OBMUTE’SCENCE. s. (from cbmutescos 
Lat.) Loss of speech (Brown). 

OBNO'’XIOUS. «a. (olnexius, Latin) 1, 
Subject (Bacon.) 2. Liabie to punishment 
(Culamy). 3. Reprehensible (Fell).. 4. Li- 
able; exposed (Hayward). 

OBNO/XIOUSLY. ad. Ina state of sub 


jection; in the state of one liable to punishment, 


OBNO/AIOUSNESS. s. (from obnoxious.) 
Subjection ; liableness to punishment. 

To OBNU'BILATE. v. a. (obnubilo, Lat.) 
To cloud ; to obscure. 

OBOLARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
two-cleft; corol four-cleft, campauulate ; cap- 
sule one-celled, two-valved, many-seeded ; 
stamens from the divisions of the corol. One 
species, a Virginian herb, with flowers in ter+ 
minal spikes, clustered at top, pale red. 

OBOLUS, an ancient silver money of 
Athens, the sixth part of a drachma; worth 
somewhat more than a penny-farthing ster- 
ling. ‘The word comes from the Greek o€or0¢, 
or oS:do, spit, or broach; either because it 
bore such an impression ; or because, accord- 
ing to Eustathius, it was in form thereof, But 
those now in the cabinets of the antiquaries 
are round. 

OzoLus, in medicine, is used for a weight 
of ten grains, or half a scruple. 

OBOVATE LEAF. An inversely ovate 
leaf.. Having the narrow end downwards ; 
or next the petiole, branch, or stem. 

' OBRECHT (Ulric), a learned German, 
born 1646, at Strasburg. After finishing his 
travels, he settled at Strasburg, where he 
married the daughter of Boecler, whom he 
succeeded in the chairs of eloquence and his- 
tory, On the conquest of Strasburg by Louis 
XIV. Obrecht changed his religion from pro- 
testant to Roman catholic, and was in conse- 
quence made, in 1085, president of the senate 
of his native town, with the title of prector 
royal. He died of a fever 1701. He wrote 
Prodromus rerum Alsaticarum, 4to; Ex- 
cerpta Historica, de Natura Successionis in 


Monarch. Hispan. 3 vols. 4to.; Quintilian, — 


with notes, 2 vols. 4to; the Life of Pythago- 
ras, from Jamblicus; de Vexillo Imperii 5 
Dictys Cretensis, &e, 
OBRE’PTION., s. (olreptio, Lat.) The 
act of creeping on with secrecy or by surprise. 
To O‘'BROGATE. v. a. (otbroege, Latin.) 
To prociaim a contrary law for the disscalu- 
tion of the former. 
OBSCENE, a. (obscene, French.) 1. Im- 
modest ; not agreeable to chastity of mind; 
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eausing lewd ideas (Multon). 
disgusting (Dryden). 
omened (Dryden). 

OBSCE’NELY. ad. In an impure and un- 
chaste manner. 

OBSCE’NENESS. Osscer/nity. s. (ob- 
scenite, French; from obscene.) Impurity of 
thought or language; unchastity ; lewdness 
(Dryden). : 

. OBSCURA/TION. s. (ebscuratio, Latin.) 
1. The act of darkening. 2. A state of being 
darkened (Burnet). 

. OBSCURE. a. (obscurus, Latin.) 1. Dark; 
unenlightened; gloomy; hindering sight (AdZil- 
fon). 2. Living in the dark .(Shakspeare). 
3. Not easily intelligible; abstruse; difficult 
(Dryden). 4. Not noted; not observable 
(Atterbury). | 

To Ospscu’ReE. v.a. (obscuro, Latin.) 1. 
To darken; to make dark (Pope). 2. To 
make less visible (Brown). 3. ‘To make less 
intelligible (Holder). 4, To make less glo- 
rious, beautiful, or illustrious (Dryden). 
To conceal; to make unknown (Jézléon). 

OBSCU/RELY. ad. (from obscure.) 1. 
Not brightly; not luminously; darkly. 2. 
Out of sight; privately; without notice; not 
conspicuously (Addison). 3. Not clearly ; 
not. plainly (Adclten). 

OBSCU/RENESS. Osscu/riry. s. (ob- 


scuritas, Latin.) 1. Darkness; want of light 


2, Offensive ; 
3. Inauspicious; ill- 


(Donne). 2. Unnoticed state ; privacy (Dry-' 


den). 3. Darkness of meaning (Locke). . 

OBSECRA’TION. s. (obsecratio, Latin.) 
Fatreaty; supplication (Stillingfleet). 

O'BSEQUIES. s. (obseques, French.) 1. 
Funeral rites; funeral solemnities (Sidney). 
2. It is found in the singular perhaps more 
properly (Milton). 

OBSE'QUIOUS. a. (from obsequium, Lat.) 
t. Obedient ; compliant; not resisting (4dd.) 
2. In Shakspeare, funeral. . 

OBSE’/QUIOUSLY. ad. (from obseguious.) 
1.-Obediently ; with compliance (Dryden). 
2. In Shakspeare, with funeral rites. 
-OBSE’/QUIOUSNESS. s. (from obsequacus.) 
Obedience ; compliance (Souéh). ° : 

OBSE’RVABLE. a. (from observe, Latin.) 
Remarkable; eminent (Rogers). - 

OBSE’/RVABLY. ad. (from observable.) 
In a manner worthy of note (Brown). 

OBSE’RVANCE. s. (observance, French.) 
i. Respect ; ceremonial reverence (Dry- 
den). 2. Religious rite (Rogers). 3. Atten- 
tive practice. (Rogers). 4. Rule of practice 
(Shakspeare). 5. Careful obedience (Rogers). 
6. Observation; attention (Hale). . 7. Obe- 
dient regard (Wotton). 

OBSE/RVANT. a. (observans, Latin.) 
1. Attentive; diligent; watchful (Raleigh). 
2. Obedient; respectful (Digby). 3. Re- 
spectfully attentive (Pope). 4. Meanly duti- 
ful; submissive (Raleigh). 

OBSERVANT, s. A slavish attendant : 
notin use (Shakspeare). 

OBSERVA/TION. s. (observatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of observing, noting, or remark- 
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ing (Rogers). 2. Notion gained by observ- 
ing; note; remark; animadversion (Wutts). 
3. Obedience ;. ritual practice (White). 
OBSERVATION, in astronomy and naviga- 
tion, is the observing with an instrument some 
celestial phenomenon ; as, the altitude of the 
sun, moon, or stars, or their distances asunder, 
&e. But by this term the seamen commonly 


mean only the taking the meridian altitudes, » 


in order to find the latitude. Aud the finding 

the latitude from such observed altitude, they 

call working an observation. 
OBSERVA/‘TOR. s. Cobservateur, French.) 


One that observes ; a remarker (Dryden). 


OBSERVATORY, a place destined for ob-- 


serving the heavenly bodies ; or a building, 
usually in form of a tower, erected on some. 
etninence, and covered with a terrace, for 
making astronomical observations. | 

Most nations, at almost ali times, have had 
their observatories, either public or private 


ones, and in various degrees of perfection. A>, 


description of a great many of them may be 
seen in a dissertation of Weidler’s, De presenti 
Specularum Astronomicarum Statu, printed 
in 1727, and in different articles of his History 
of Astrononsy, printed in 1741, viz. page 80, 
&e.; as also in- Lalande’s~ Astronomy, the 
preface page 34.. The chief among these are 
the following : | 

1. The Greenwich observatory, or royal 
observatory of England. . This was built and 
endowed in the year 1676, by order of king 
Charles II. at the instance of sir Jonas Moore, 
and sir Christopher Wren: the former of these 
gentlemen being surveyor-general of the ord- 
nance, the office of astronomer royal was placed 
under that department, in which it has conti- 
nued ever since. 


This observatory was at frst furnished with . 


several very accurate instruments; particularly 
a noble sextant of 7 feet radius, with telescopic 
sights. And the first astronomer royal, or the 
person to whom the province of observing was 
first committed, was Mr. John Flamsteed; a 
man who, as Dr. Halley expresses it, ‘seemed 
born for the employment. During 14 years he 
watched the motions of the planets with un- 
wearied diligence, especially those of the moon, 
as was given him in-charge; that a new the- 
ory of that planet being found, shewing all her 
irregularities, the longitude might thence be 
determined. 

In the year 1690, having provided himself 
with a mural arch of near 7 feet radius, made 
by his assistant Mr. Abraham Sharp, and fixed 
in the plane of the meridian, he began to ve- 
rify bis catalogue of the fixed stars, which had 
hitherto depended altogether on the distances 
measured with the sextant, after a new and 


very different manner, viz. by taking the meri 


dian altitudes, and the moments of.culmina- 
tion, or in other words the right ascension and 
declination. And he was so well pleased with 
this instrument, that he discontinued almost 
entirely the use of the sextant. ' 

Thus, in the space of upwards of 40 years, 
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whe astronomer royal collected an immense 
number of good observations ; which may be 
found in his Historia Coelestis Britannica, pub- 
lished in 1725; the principal part of which 
is the Britannic catalogue of the fixed stars. 

Mr. Flamsteed, on his death in 1719, was 
succeeded by Dr. Halley, and he by Dr. Brad- 
ley in 1742, and this last by Mr. Bliss in 1762; 
but none of the observations of these gentle- 
men have yet been given to the public. 

On the demise of Mr. Bliss, in 1765, he 
was succeeded by Dr, Nevil Maskelyne, the 
late worthy astronomer royal, whose valuable 
observations have been published, from time 
to time, under the direction of the Royai So- 
ciety, in several folio volumes. Of these ob- 
servations Lalande speaks thus in his Astro- 
nomy (vol. ii, page 121), ‘* Le recueil le plus 
moderne et le plus précieux de tous est celui de 
M. Maskelyne, Astronome Royal d’ Angle- 
terre, qui commence a 1705, et qin forme 
déja deux volumes en folio jusqu’a 1786. La 
précision de ces observations est si grande, 
qu’on trouve souvent la méme seconde pour 
Vascension droite d’une planete déduite de dif- 
férentes étoiles,.quoiqu’on y emploie la mesure 
du temps.”. His catalogue of fundamental 
stars is an invaluable treasure. “These and his 
other numerous and various improvements in 
this science, made during the 40 years he was 
astronomer royal, entitled him to the most 
distinguished rank among both the critical 
and practical astronomers, and will render his 
name illustrious so long as astronomy shall 
continue to be cultivated. 

This excellent astronomer and truly amiable 
_ man died in the, spring of 18i1, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J, Pond, F.R.S. known to the 
public as the translator of Laplace’s, Exposi- 
tion du Systéme du Monde: to whom our best 
wish is, that he may fill the situation in which 
he has recently been placed as long, as honour- 
ably, and as beneficially to astronomy and na- 
vigation, as his truly scientific predecessor.» 

‘The Greenwich observatory is found, by 
very accurate observations, to lie in 51° 28/ 
40” north latitude, as settled by Dr. Mas- 
kelyne, from, many of his own observations, 
as well as those of Dr. Bradley. 

IL. The Paris observatory was built by 
Louis XIV. in the fauxbourg St. Jaques, 
being begun in 1664, and finished in 1672. It 
isa singular but magnificent: building, of 80 
feet in height, with a terrace at top; and 
here M. De la Hire, M. Cassini, &c. the 
king’s astronomers, have made their observa- 
tions. Its latitude is 48° 50’ 14” north, and its 
longitude 9! 20” east of Greenwich observatory. 

In the observatory of Paris is a cave, or pit, 
170 feet deep, with subterraneous passages, for 
experiments that are to be made out of the 
reach of the sun, especially such as relate to 
congelations, refrigerations, &c. In this cave 
there is an old thermometer of M. Dela Hire, 
which ‘stands always at the same height; 
thereby shewing that the temperature of the 
place remains alwaysthe same. From the top 


of the platform to the bottom of the cave is a 
perpendicular well or pit, used formerly for ex= 
periments on the fall of bodies; being also a 
kind of long telescopical tube, through which 
the stars are séen at midday. 

III. Tycho Brahe’s observatory was in the 
little island Ween, or the Scarlet Island, be= 
tween the coasts of Schonen and Zealand, in 
the Baltic sea. This observatory was not well 
situated for some kinds of observations, parti- 
cniarly the risings and settings ;,as it lay too 
low, atid was landlocked on all the points of 
the compess except three ; and the land hori- 
zon being very rugged and uneven. 

IV. Pekin observatory, Father Le Compte 
describes a very magnificent observatory, erected 
and furnished by the lave emperor of China, in 
his capital, at the intercession of some jesuit 
missionaries, cluefly father Verbiest, whom he 
appointed his chief observer. ‘The instruments 
here are exceeding large; but the divisions are 
less accurate, and, in some respects, the contri- 
vance is lesscommodious than in thoseofthe Eu- 
ropeans. "The chief are, an armillary zodiacal 
sphere, of 6 Paris feet diameter, an azimuthal 
horizon 6 feet diameter, a large quadrant 6 
feet radius, a sextant 8 feet radius, and a ecex 
lestial globe 6 feet diameter. 

V. Bramin’s observatory at Benares, in the 
East Indies, which is still one of the principal 
seminaries ofthe Bramins or priests of theoriginal 
Genioos of Hindustan, ‘Uhis observatory at 
Benares it is said was built about 200 years 
since, by order of the emperor Ackbar: for 
as this wise prince endeavoured to limprove 
the arts, so he wished also to recover the 
sciences of Hindustan, and therefore ordered 
that three such places should be erecied; one at 
Delhi, another at Agra,and the third at Benares. 


Wanting the use of optical glasses to mage - 


nify very distant or very small objects, these 
people directed their attention to the mereasing 
the size of their instruments, for obtaining the 
greater accuracy and number of the divisions 
and subdivisions in their instruments. Ac- 
cordingly, the observatory ~contains several 
huge instruments of stone, very nicely erected 
and divided, consisting of circles, columns, 
gnomons, dials, quadrants, &c. some of them 
of ¢O feet radius, the circle divided first into 
360 equal parts, and sometimes each of these 
into 20 other equal parts, each answering to ane 
and of about two-tenths of an inch-in extent. 
And although these wonderful instruments 
have been built upwards of 200 years, the gra- 
duations and divisions on the several arcs ap- 
pearas well cut, and as accurately divided, as 
if they had been the performance of a modern 
artist. |The execution in the construction of 
these instruments exhibits an extraordinary 
mathematical exactness in the fixing, bearing, 
fitting of the several parts, in the necessary and 
sufficient supports to the very large stones that 
compose them, and in the joining and fastening 
them into each other by means of lead and iron, 

See a farther description and drawing of this 
observatory, by sir Robert Barker, in, the 
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Philos. Trans. vol. Ixvii. page’ 598. or New 
Abridgment, vol. xvi. page 217, and vol. xvil. 
age 291. There are also good observatories at 
Eifenthal, at Dublin, and Oxford ; and va- 
Tnable private observatories at Blenheim ; in 
Dr. Herschel’s garden at Slough, and at Mr. 
Groombridge’s, of Blackheath. 

OBSERVATORY (Portable), See Equa- 
TOREAL. 

To OBSERVE. v. a. (ohservo, Latin.) 1. 
To watch ; to regard attentively (Zuylor). 2. 
To find by attention ; to note (Locke). 3.To 
regard or keep religiously (Haodus). 4. To 
pt ritually (Vite). 5. ‘To obey; to fol- 
ow. . 

To OBSERVE. v.n. 1. To be attentive 
(Watts). 2. To make aremark (Pope). 

OBSE/RVER. s. (from observe.) 1. One 
who looks vigilantly on persons and things ; 
elose remarker (Swift). 2. One who looks 
on; the beholder (South). 3. One who 
keeps any law, or custom, or practice (Bacon). 

OBSE'RVINGLY. ad. (from observing.) 
Attentively; carefully (Shakspeare). 

OBSE'SSION. s. (obsessio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of besieging. 2. The first attack of Satan, 
antecedent to possession. 

OBSIDIAN. Iceland agate. In minera- 
logy, a genus of the class earths, order silice- 
ous. Colour pure black, passing into greenish 
and greyish black, blackish, blueish and green- 
ish grey, and smoke-grey: found in mass, 
and in rough, roundish detached pieces; in- 
ternally more or less shining and vitreous ; 
fracture perfect, and large conchoidal; frag- 
ments indeterminately angular and sharp- 
edged ; hard, but easily frangible ; before the 
blow-pipe melts without addition into a 
greyish-white, opake, somewhat porous ena- 
mel: specific gravity 2, 34: contains ; 

Silica - ~ 69 


Alumina - - 22 
Oxyd of iron - 9 
100 Bergman. 


Found in large beds in the Lipari islands 
near Sicily, where it evidently passes mto 
pumice; near Tokay in Hungary, in smoke- 
coloured nodules in decomposing granite and 
porphyry—nodules sometimes called lux sap- 
phire; found also near Hecla and in other 
parts of Iceland; in the island Melos in the 
' Archipelago; near Grantola in the north of 
Italy; in Madagascar, Peru, and Siberia. Its 
origin is warmly contested between the Nep- 
tunians and Plutonians, many of the latter 
denominating it a vitreous lava. 

From its hardness and opake blackness, and 
especially from the high polish of which it is 
capable, it is employed in various kinds of or- 
naments. The Spaniards, when they first 
conquered Peru, found it applied in that coun- 
try to the purpose of mirrors; and it has since 
been fashioned in Europe into reflectors for 
telescopes. 

OBSI'DIONAL. a. (obsidionalis, Lat.) 
Belonging to a siege. 
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O’/BSOLETE. a. (obsoletus, Latin.) Worn 


out of use; disused; unfashionable (Swift). 

OBSOLE'TENESS. s. (from obsolete.) 
State of being worn out of use; unfashion< 
ableness. 

O’BSTACLE. s. (obstacle, French.) Some- 
pre: opposed ; hinderance; obstruction (Col- 
wer). 

OBSTETRICA/TION. s. (from olbstetricor, 
Latin.) The office of midwife. 

OBSTETRIC. a. from (obstetrix, Latin.) 
Midwifish; befitting a midwife; doing the 
midwife’s office (Pope). 

OpstTeETRIC. (obstetricus, from olstetrix, 
anurse.) Belonging to midwifery. 

OBSTETRICS. The doctrines or practice 
of midwifery. The term, however, is employed 
in a larger signification than midwifery in its 
usual sense, which last is confined to the hu- 
man female alone, while the former is often 
extended to the female of other animals, and 
especially of the mammal class. On_ this 
branch of obstetrics, the best directions with 
which we are acquainted are those given by 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Downing 


O/BSTINACY., s. (obstinatio, Lat.) Stub« 


bornness; contumacy ; pertinacy 5 persistency 


(Locke). 

O/BSTINATE. a. (obstinatus, Lat.) Stub- 
born ; contumacious; fixed in resolution 
(Shakspeare). 

O/BSTINATELY. ad. (from obstinate.) 
Stubbornly ; inflexibly (Clarendon). 

O’BSTINATENESS. s, (from obstinate. 
Stubboroness. 

OBSTIPATION. (olstipatio, from obstipo, 
to stop up.) Costiveness. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order epischeses of 
Cullen, comprehending three species : 1. Ob- 
stipatio debilium, in weak and commonly dy- 
speptic persons. 2. Obstipatio rigidorum, in 
persons of rigid fibres and a melancholy tem- 
perament.. 3. Obstipatio obstructorum, from 
obstructions. See Conica. © . 

OBSTRE/PEROUS. a. (obstreperus, Lat.) 
Loud ; clamorous; noisy; turbulent (Dryd.). 

OCBSTRE’PEROUSLY. ad. (from obstre- 
perous.) Loudly ; clamorously; noisily. 

OBSTRE’/PEROUSNESS. s. (from obstre« 
perous.) Loudness clamour ; noise. 

OBSTRI'CTION. s. (from obstrictus, Lat.) 
Obligation; bond (Milton). 

To OBSTRUCT. v. a. (obstruo, Latin.) 1. 
To block up; to bar (Arbuthnot). 2. To 
oppose; to retard; to hinder; to be in the 
way of (Milton). 

OBSTRU‘/CTER. s. (from obstruct.) One 
that hinders or opposes. 

OBSTRUCTION. s. (olstructio, Latin.) 1. 
Hinderance ; difficulty (Denham). 2. Qb- 
stacle; impediment (Clarendon). 3. (in phy- 
sic.) The blocking up of any canal in the 
body, so as to prevent the flowing of any fluid _ 
through it (Quincy). 4. In Shakspeare it _ 
once signifies something heaped together. 

OBSTRUCTIVE. a. (obstructif, French.) 
Hindering ; causing impediment (7ammond). 
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Osstrvu’cTIve. s. Impediment; obsta- 
ele (Hammond). > 

O'BSTRUENT. a. (obstruens, Lat.) Hin- 
dering; blocking up. 

OBSTUPEFA/CTION. ss. (obstupefacio, 
Latin.) The act of inducing stupidity, or in- 
terruption of the mental powers, 

OBSTUPEFA/’CTIVE. a. (from obstupe- 
faciv, Lat.) Obstructing the mental powers 
(Abbot). 

To OBTAIN. v. a. (obtineo, Latin.) 1. 
To gain; to acquire; to procure (Arbuth.). 
2. To impetrate; to gain by the concession 
or excited kindness of another (Hooker). 

To Osrar’N. v.n. 1. To continue in use 
(Baker). 2. Tobe established; to subsist in 
nature or practice (Dryden). 3. To prevail; 
to succeed: not used (Bacon). — 

OBLAINABLE. a. (from obtain.) 1. To 
be procured (Arbuthnot). 2. To be gained 
(Ketilewell). 

OBTA'INER. s. He who obtains. 

To OBTE/MPERATE. v. a. (obtemperer, 
Fr. obtempero, Latin.) To obey. | 

To OBVE/ND. v. a. (obtendo, Latin.) 1, 
To oppose ; to hold out in opposition. 2. To 
pretend; to offer as the reason of any thing 
(Dryden). 

OBTENEBRA’TION, s, (ob and éenebre, 
Lat.) Darkness; the state of being darkened ; 
the act of darkening ; cloudiness (Bacon), - 

OBTE'NTION, s. (from obtend.) The 
act of obtending. 

To OBTEST. v. a. (obtestor, Latin.) To 
beseech ; to supplicate (Dryden), 

OBTESTA/TION. s. (obéestatio, Latin ; 
from obtest.) Supplication; entreaty. 

OBTRECTA‘TION, s. (cbérecto, Latin.) 
Slander ; detraction ; calumny. 

To OBTRU'DE., »v. a. (obtrudo, Lat.) To 
thrust into any place or state by force or im- 
posture ; to offer with unreasonaole importu- 
nity (Hal/). 

OBTRU’DER. s. 
(Boyle). 

OBTRU‘SION., s. (from obérusus, Lat.) 
The act of obtruding (Aing Charles). 

OBTRU‘SIVE. a. (from obtrude.) Inclined 
to force one’s self, or any thing else, upon 
others (Milton). 

To OBTU'ND. v., a. Cobtundo, Latin.) To 
blunt; to dull; to quell; to deaden (Harv.). 

OBTURA‘TION. s. (from obturatus, Lat.) 
The act of stopping up any thing with some- 
thing smeared over it. 

OBTURATOR EXTERNUS., ‘In myo- 
logy. This is a small flat muscle, situated ob- 
liquely at the upper and anterior part of the 
thigh, between the pectinalis and the fore 
part of the foramen thyroideum, and covered 
by the adductor brevis femoris. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from all the inner half of the 
circumference of the foramen thyroideum, and 
likewise from part of the cbturator ligament. 
Its radiated fibres collect and form a strong 
roundish téhdon, which runs outwards, and 
-after. adhering to the capsular ligament of the 
joint, is inserted into a cavity at the inner and 


One that obtrudes 
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back part of the root of the great trochanter. 
The chief uses of this muscle are to turn the 
thigh obliquely outwards, to assist in bending 
the thigh, and in drawing it inwards. It like- 
wise prevents the capsular ligament from be- 
ing pinched in the motions of the joint. 

OBTURATOR INTERNUS. Marsupialis, 
seu obturator internus of Douglas. This is a 
considerable muscle, a great part of which is 
situated within the pelvis. It arises, by very 
short tendinous fibres, from somewhat more 
than the upper half of the internal circumfe- 
rence of the foramen thyroideum of the os in- 
nominatum. It is composed of several dis~ 
tinct fasciculi, which terminate in a roundish 
tendon that passes out of the pelvis, through 
the niche that is between the spine and the 
tuberosity of the ischium, and, after running 
between the two portions of the gemini in the 
manner just now described, is inserted into 
the cavity at the root of the great trochanter, 
after adhering to the adjacent part of the cap~ 
sular ligament of the joint. ‘his muscle rolls 
the_os femoris obliquely outwards, by pulling 
it towards the ischiatie niche, upon the carti~ 
laginous surface of which its tendon, which is 
surrounded by a membranous sheath, moves as 
upon a pulley. x 
 OBTURATOR NERVE. A nerve of the 
thigh, that is lost upon its inner muscles. 

OBTUSA/’NGULAR. a. (from obtuse and 
ca Having angles larger than-right an- 
gles. 

OBTUSE. a. (obtusus, Latin.) 1. Not 
pointed; not acute. 2. Not quick; dull; 
stupid (Milton). 3. Notshrill; obscure: as, 
an obtuse sound. 

OSTU‘SELY. ad. 
2. Dully; stupidly. — 

OBTU’SENESS. s. Bluntness; dullness. 

OBTU’SION. s. (from obtuse.) 1.The act 
of dulling, 2. The state of being dulled. 

OBVE’NTION. s. (obvenio, Lat.) Some- 
thing happening not constantly and regularly, 
but uncertainly (Spenser). 

OBVERSE. In botany. Cujus basis an- 
gustior, ita ut basis concipiatur ubi nunc apex. 
Philos. Bot. p. 220.—Having the base nar- 
rower than the top, so that they seem to have 
changed places, See OncorpaTeE and Os- 
OVATE. 

To OBVERT. »v. a. (obverio, Latin.) 
turn toward (Boyle). 

To O'BVIATE. v. a. (from obvius, Latin ; 
obvier, French.) To meet in the way; to 
prevent by interception (Woodward). 

O'BVIOUS. a. (obvius, Latin.) 1. Meet- 
ing any thing; opposed in front to any thing 
(Milton). 2. Open; exposed (Milton). 3. 
Easily discovered; plain ; evident (Dryden). 

O’/BVIOUSLY. ad. 1. Evidently; appa- 
rently (Locke). 2. Easily to be found (Sel- 
den). 93. Naturally (Holyday). ~ 

O'BVIOUSNESS, s. (from obvious.) State 
of being evident or apparent (Boyle). 

OBVOLUTE. In botany, applied to folia- 
tion, vernation, or leaves, Quum margines 
alterni comprehendunt vppositi folii marginem 


1. Without a point. 


to 
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rectum: When (as the leaves lie in the. bud) 
the margins alternately embrace the straight 
margin of the opposite leaf. 

To OBU’MBRATE. v. a. (obumlro, Lat.) 
To shade; to cloud (Howel). 

OBUMBRA’'TION.. s. (from obumbro, 
Lat.) The act of darkening or clouding. 

OBY, or Og, a large and famous river of 
Asiatic Russia, which issues from the Altin 
lake (called by the Russians Teleskoi-Osero), 
in latitude 52 degrees, and longitude 103 degrees 
30 minutes. Its name signifies great; and ac- 
cordingly in Russia it is often styled the Great 
River. The Calmucks and Tartars call it Umar. 
Tts stream is very large and smooth, its current 
being usually slow ; and it is in general be- 
tween two and three hundred fathoms broad; 
though in some places it is much wider. It 
affords plenty of fish, and is navigable almost 
to the lake from which it springs. After a 
long winding course througha vast tract ef land, 
in which it forms several islands, it empties it- 
self in latitude 67 degrees, and longitude 86 
degrees, into a bay, which, extending near 400 
miles farther, joins the Ice Sea in latitude 
73.30 N. and lodgitude go. E. | 

OCCAM or Occuam (William), a divine 
of the fourteenth century ; the disciple of Duns 
Scotus, so renowned as to acquire the name of 
the invincible doctor. Asa cordelier, he was 
engaged by de Cesena, the general of his order, 
to attack the church of Rome, and pope John 
XXII. and in consequence of this, dispute, 
which gave rise to the question about the bread 
of the cordeliers, both Occam and his friend 
were excommunicated by the pontiff. Oc- 
cam died 1374. His works in 2 vols. display 
both wit and subtility. 

OCCA‘SION. s. (occasio, Latin.) 1. Oc- 
currence ;° casualty ; incident (Hooker). 2. 


Opportunity ; convenience (Genesis). 3. Ac- 
cidental cause (Spenser). 4. Reason not co- 
gent, but opportune (Shakspeare). 5. Inci- 


dental need; casual exigence (Baker). 
To Occa/ston. v. a. (from the noun). 1. 
To cause casually (Atterbury). 2. To cause ; 
to produce (Temple). 3.'To influence (Locke). 
OCCA/SIONAL. a. (from occasion.) 1. 
Incidental ; casual (Burnet). 2. Producing by. 
accident (Brown). 3. Producing by occasion 
or incidental exigence (Dryden). 
OCCA’/SIONALLY..ad. According to in- 
eidental exigence ; incidentally (/Voodward). 
OCCA’SIONER. s.. One that causes, or 
promotes by design or accident (Sanderson). 
OCCECA’TION, s. (vccecatio, Lat.) The 
act of blinding or making blind (Sanderson). 
OCCIDENT, in geography, the westward 
quarter of the horizon, or that part of the ho- 
rizon where the ecliptic, or the sun’s place in it, 
descends into the lower hemisphere. 
OccipEnT (Equinoctial), that point of the 
horizon where the sun sets, when he crosses the 
equinoctial, or enters the sign Aries or Libra. 
OccipenT (Estival), that point of the ho-. 
~rizon where the sun sets at his entrance into 
the sign Cancer, or in our summer when the 
days arelongest. ) 
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OccrtpENT (Hybernal), that point of thé 
horizon where the sun sets at midwinter, when 
entering the sign Capricorn. 

OCCIDENTAL. «a. (occidentalis, Lat.) 
Western (Howel). 

OCCI'DUOUS. a. (occidens, Lat.) Western. 

OCCI'PITAL. a. (occipitals, Lat.) Placed 
in the hinder part of the head. we 

OccrpITaL BONE... Os basilare. In 
anatomy. This bone, which forms the posterior 
and inferior part of the scull, is of an irregular 
figure, convex on the outside, and concave in- 
ternallv, Its external surface, which is very 
irregular, serves for the attachment of several 
muscles. It affords several inequalities, which 
sometimes form two semicircular hollows se- 
parated by a scabrous ridge. ‘The inferior por- 
tion of the bone is stretched forwards in form 
of a wedge, and hence is called the cuneiform 
process. At the base of this process, situated 
obliquely on each side of the foramen magnum, 
are two flat, oblong protuberances, named 
condyles. They are covered with cartilage, and 
serve for the articulation of the head with the 
first vertebra of the neck. In the inferior por- 
tion of this bone, at the basis of the cranium, 
and immediately behind the cuneiform pro- 
cess, we observe a considerable hole, through 
which the medulla oblongata passes into the 
spine. \ The nervi accessorii, the vertebral arte- 
ries, and sometimes the vertebral veins like-~ 
wise pass through it. Man being designed for 
an erect posture, this foramen magnum 1s found 
nearly in the middle of the basis of the human 
cranium, and at a pretty equal distance from 
the posterior part of the occiput, and the ante- 
rior part of the lower jaw; whereas in qua- 
drupeds it is nearer the back part of the occi- 
put. Besides this hole, there are four other 
smaller foramina, viz. two before, and two be- 
hind the condyles. The former serve for the 
transmission of the ninth pair of nerves, and 
the two latter for the veins which pass-from the 
external parts of the head to the lateral sinuses- 
On looking over the internal surface of the os 
occipitis we perceive the appearance of a cross, 
formed by a very prominent ridge, which rises 
upwards from near the foramen magnum, and 


by two transverse sinuosities, one on each side of 


the ridge. This cross occasions the formation 
of four fosszz, two above and two below the 
sinuosities. In the latter are placed the lobes 
of the cerebellum, and in the former the pos- 
terior lobes of the brain. The two sinuosities 
serve to receive the lateral sinuses. In the 
upper part of this bone is seen a continuation 
of the sinuosity of the longitudinal sinus; and 
at the basis of the cranium we observe the 
inner surface of the cuneiform process made 
concave for the reception of the medulla ob- 
longata. The occipital bone is thicker and 
stronger than any of the other bones of the head, 
except the petrous part of the ossa temporum 3 
but itis of unequal thickness. At its lateral 
and inferior parts, where it is thinnest, it is co- 
vered by a great number of muscles. The rea~ 
son for so much thickess and strength in this 
bone seems to be, that it covers the cerebellum, 
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in which the least wound is of the utmost con- 
sequence ; and that it is, by its situation, more 
liable to be fractured by falls than any other 
bone of the cranium. For, if we fall forwards, 
the hands are naturally put out to prevent the 
forehead’s touching the ground ; and if on one 
side, the shoulders ina great measure protect 
the sides of the head ; butif a person fall back- 
wards, the hind part of the head consequently 
strikes against the earth, and that too. with con- 
siderable violence. Nature therefore has wisely 
constructed this bone so as to be capable of the 
greatest strength at its upper part, where it js 
the most exposed to injury. ‘The os occipitis is 
joined, by means of the cuneiform process, to 
the sphenoid bone, with which it often ossifies, 
and makes but one bone in those who are ad- 
vanced in life. It is connected to the parietal 
bones by the lambdoidal suture, and to the tem- 
poral bones by the additamentum of the tem- 
poral suture. ‘The head is likewise united to 
the trunk by means of this bone. The two 
condyles of the occipital bone are received into 
the superior oblique processes of the atlas, or 
first vertebra of the neck, and it is by means of 
this articulation that a certain degree of motion 
of the head backwards and forwards is per- 
formed. But it allows only very little motion 
’ to either side; and still less of a circular motion, 
which the head obtains principally by the cirs 
- cumvolution of the atlas on the second vertebra, - 
as is described more particularly in the account 
of the vertebra. In the foetus, the os oecipitis 
' is divided by an unossified cartilaginous sub- 
stance into four parts. One of these, which is 
the largest, constitutes all that portion of the 
bone that is above the foramen magnum; two 
others, which are much smaller, compose the 
' sides of the foramen magnum, and include the 
condyloid processes ; and the fourth is the cunei- 
form process. This last is sometimes net 
completely united with the rest so as to form 
one bone before the sixth or seventh year. 
-OCUIPITALIS. In anatomy. See Oc- 
CIPTO FRONTALIS. 
OCCIPITO-FRONTALIS. In anatomy. 
Digastricus cranii. Epicranius of Albinus, 
Frontalis et occipitalis of Winslow. A single 
broad digastric muscle, that covers the cranium, 
pulls the skin of the head backwards, raises the. 
eyebrows upwards, and, at the same time, 
draws upand wrinkles the skin of the forehead. 
It arises from the posterior part of the occiput, 
goes over the upper part of the os parietale and 
os frontis, and is lost in the eye- brows. 
OCCIPUT. (occiput.) The hinder part 
of the head. See Carur. 
OCCVSION., s. (from occisio, Latin.) ‘The 
act of killing. 
To OCCLU'DE. v. a. (occludo, Latin.) To 
shut up (Brown), 
OCCLU‘SE. a. (occlusus, Latin.) 
up; closed (Holder). 
OCCLUSION. s. (occlusio, Latin) The 
act of shutting up,“ 
OCCU'LT. a. (ecculéus, Latin.) Secret; 
hidden ; unknown; undiscoverable (Newton). 
OCCULTATION, the obscuration, or 
hiding from our sight, apy star or planet, by 
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the interposition of the body of the moon, or of 
some other planet. The occultation of a star 
by the moon, if observed in a place whose lati- 
tude and longitude are well determined, may 
be applied to the correction of the lunar tables ; 
but if observed in a place whose latitude only 
is weil known, may be applied to the deter- 
mining the longitude of the place. 

OCCU'LTNESS. s. (from occult.) Secret- 
ness ; state of being hid, ; 

O/CCUPANCY. s, (occupans, Lat.) The 
act of taking possession (Warburton). . 

O/CCUPANT. s. (occupans, Lat.) ,He 
that takes possession of any thing (Bacon). 

To O'CCUPATE. v. a. (occupo, Lat.) Te 
possess; to hold; to take up (Bacon), 

OCCUPA’TION. s. (occupaiio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of taking possession (Bacon), 2. Em- 
ployment; business (Wake). 5. Trade; call- 
ing; vocation (Shkakspeare). 

O’CCUPIER. s. (from occupy.) 1. A pos- 
sessour; one who takes into his possession 
(Raleigh). 2. One who follows any employ- 
ment (Ezek.). 

To O'CCUPY. v. a. (occupier, French; oc- 
cupo, Lat.) 1. 'To possess; to keep; to take up 
(Brown). 2. 'To busy; to employ (Ecelus). 
3. To follow as business (Common Prayer). 
4, Touse; to expend (Exodus). 

To O'CCUPY. vw. x. To follow business 
(Luke). 

To OCCUR. v. n. Coccurro, Lat.) 1. Tobe 
presented to the memory or attention (Bucon). 
2. To appear here and there (Locke). 3. ‘To 
clash ; to strike against ; to meet (Beniley). 4. 
To obviate ; to make opposition to (Benéley). 

OCCU’/RRENCE, s. (occurrence, French.) 
1. Incident ; accidental event (Locke). . 2. Oc- 
casional presentation (Vatis). 

OCCU/RRENT. s. (occurrent, French ; oc- 
currens, Lat.) Incident; any thing that hap~ 
pens (Bacon(. 

OCCU’/RSION. s.(ocoursum, Lat.) Clash; 
mutnal blow (Boyle). 

OCEAN, in geography, the vast collection 
of salt and navigable water which encompases 
the whole globe of the earth. _ 

The word comes from the Latin oceanus, of 
the Greek wxsavog which Eustathius derives from 
wxewe yew, to slide swiftly; others say the 
Greeks borrowed it from the Phoenicians, who 
called the circumference of the ocean, og; 
from the Hebrew an, hhog, circuit, ambit. 

The ocean is that huge body of waters in 
which the two grand continents known to us, 
the new and old, are inclosed like islands. 

By computation it appears, that the ocean 
takes up considerably more of what we know 
of the terrestrial globe than the dry land. Dr. 
Keill computes the surface of the whole ocean 
to be 85490506 square miles : so that, supposing 
the depth of the ocean at a medium to be 4 of a 
mile, the qnantity of water in the whole will 
be 21372626 cubic miles. See Grose, and 
MAGNITUDE OF THE EARTH. 

The ocean, penetrating the land at several 
streizhts, quits its name of ocean, and assumes 
that of sea, or gulph; to which are usually added 
some epithets to distinguish it; as Meditere 
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ranean sea, Persian guiph, &c. In very nar- 
row places it is called streight, sinus. 

The ocean takes different names, according 
to the divers countries it borders on: as the 
British ocean, German ocean, &c. According to 
Maty, the ocean may be commodiously divided 
into superior, or upper; and inferior, or lower. 

Upper ocean, which the ancients called the 
exterior, as environing all the known parts of 
the world, he subdivides, according to the four 
cardinal points, into the northern, southern, 
eastern, and western. — 

Northern ocean, called also the glacial, frozen, 
and Scythian, is that part of the upper ocean 
next the north pole; bounded on the south 
with the arctic circle, and the northern coasts 
of Etrope, Asia, and America; and on the 
north with the unknown lands about the pole. 

It is called the icy or frozen ocean, because 
those who have attempted a passage through it 
to China, &c. have always been stopped with 
the ice ; and Scythian ocean, because washing 
the coasts of Scythia. 

Western, or Atlantic ocean, is that part of 
the grand ocean which washes the western 
coasts of Europe and Africa, and the eastern of 
America, extending from the arctic cirele to 
the equinoctial. 

Southern, or European ocean, is that part 
reaching from the equinoctial to the unknown. 
antarctic lands. 

Eastern, or Indian ocean, has its first name 
from its situation to the east; as its latter from 
India, the chief country it ‘washes. It reaches 
from the coast of Ajan to the Isle aux Latrons, 
i.e. of Thieves. 

Tt washes the shores of the eastern coasts of 
Africa, and the south of Asia, and is bounded 
on the east by the Indian islands, and the 
southern continent. : 

Inferior, or American ocean, is that vast part 
of the grand ocean which washes the coast of 
America; unknown, in great measure at least, 
to the ancients. It is divided into three parts, 
viz. 

The North sea, which washes the eastern 
coasts of America, from the arctic circle to the 
torpic of Capricorn. 

The Magellanic sea, extending from the 
tropic of Capricorn to the ¢erra australis im- 
cognita. 

‘The South sea, or Pacific, which washes the 
western coasts of America to the east, as far as 
the Isle of Thieves; and from south to north, 
from the tropic of Capricorn to the land of 
Jesso. _ 

O'CEAN. a. 
great sea (Milton). 

OCEA/‘NIC. a. (from ocean.) Pertaining 
to the ocean. 

OCEANIDES and OcEraniTIDEs, sea 
nymphs, daughters of Oceanus, from whom 
they received their name, and of the goddess 
Tethys, ‘They were 3009 in number, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, who mentions seven of 
them. Hesiod speaks of the eldest of them, 
and reckons 41. Hyginus mentions 16, whose 
mames are almost all different from those of 


Apollodorus and Hesiod. The Oceanides, as 


Pertaining to the main or 
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the rest of the inferior deities, were honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, Prayers were of« 
fered to them, and they were entreated to pro- 
tect sailors from storms and dangerous tem- 
ests. 

OCEANUS, in pagan mythology, a power- 
ful deity of the sea, son of Coelus and Terra. 
He married Tethys, by whom he had the most 

rincipal rivers, such as the Alpheus, Peneus, 

trymon, &c. with a number of daughters, 
who are called from him Oceanides. (See 
OcEANIDES.) According to Homer, Oceanus 
was the father of all the gods, and on that ac- 
count he received frequent visits from the rest 
of the deities. He is generally represented as 
an old man, with a long flowing beard, and 
sitting upon the waves of the sea. Oceanus 
presided over every part of the sea, and even 
the rivers were subjected to his power. 

OCELLATE, in natural history, having 
eye-like spots, the external ring of which when 
of a different colour is called the iris, and the 
central spot the pupil. 

OCELLUS the Lucanian, an ancient Greek 
philosopher of the school of Pythagoras, who 
lived before Plato. His work ai es Mayes, or 
<¢ The Universe,” is the only piece of his which 
is come down entire to us; and was written 
originally in the Dorie dialect, but was trans- 
lated by another hand into the Attic. Wil- 
liam Christian, and after him Lewis Nogarola, 
translated this work into Latin; and we have 
several editions of it, both in Greek and Latin. 

OCELOT, the Mexican cat. See FEL1s. 

OCHEMA. (from oy:w, to carry.) A vehicle 
or thin fluid im which a denser medicine is de- 
posited for its easier administration. 

OCHEUS. (from oyw, to carry). The bag 
of the scrotum. 

OCHINUS (Bernardin), an Italian. He 
was at first acordelier, then studied physic, and 
again retarned to the church, and in 1534 be-) 
came a strict capuchin, and rose to be the vicar- 
general of the order. Paul III. made him his 
confessor; but still inconsistent, he became a | 
convert to the tenets of Luther. Escaping 
from Italy, he, after visiting Geneva, Lucca, 
and Augsburg, came to England with Peter 
Martyr, 1547, and was by Cranmer made pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. On the death of Ed- 
ward VI. he retired to Strasburg, to avoid per- 
secution, and then went to Basil, and settled 
at Zurich. After presiding eight years over 
the Italian church in that city, he was ba- 
nished by the magistrates 1563, for publishing 
dialogues in favour of polygamy. He fled to 
Moravia and Poland, where he joined the so-= 
cinians, He died of the plague at Slakew, 
1564, aged 77. He was author of some con- 
troversial works, and of sermons in Italian, 
five vols. 8vo. 

OCHLOCRASY, the form of government in 
which the populace have the chief administra~ 
tion of affairs. 

OCHNA, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx five-leaved; 
petals from five to twelve; berry one-seeded, 
fixed to a large roundish receptacle. ‘Two 
species only, though sometimes more are ¢t- 
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réneously ascribed to this genus. One an 
East-Indian tree, with alternate oblong leaves; 
the other an Arabian shrub with one-Howered 
peduncles, and an ash-coloured dotted bark. 

OCHRA. (ochra, wyre, from wypes, pale; 
so named because it is often of a pale colour). 
Ochre. An argillaceous earth impregnated 
with iron of ared or yellow colour. The Ar- 
menian bole, and other earth, are often adul- 
terated with ochre. 

O’CHREOUS. a. (from ochre.) Consisting 
of ochre (Woodward). 

O’CHREY. a. (from ochre.) Partaking of 
ochre (Woodward). 

OCHROMA, in botany, a genus of the 
elass monadelphia, order pentandria. Calyx 
double, the outer three-leaved; petals five; 
anthers anfractuous; capsule five-celled, many- 
seeded ; seeds invested with wool. One species: 
a West-Indian tree from twenty to forty feet 
high, with spreading fragile branches; leaves 
large, scattered, rounded and hearted, with from 
five to seven angles, downy underneath ; pedun- 
cles terminal, solitary, one-Howered ; flowers 
pale rufous ; capsule a foot or more long, some- 
what cylindrical, with five groovesand ten angles; 
wool of the seeds pale rufous. This plant is 
often denominated down-tree or cork-wood. 
The wool or down is short, soft, and silky, and 
sometimes used to stuff beds and pillows; but, 
like other vegetable downs, is apt to get into 
clots. The dried wood is so very light and 
buoyant as to be used by the fishermen of 
Jamaica for their nets instead of pieces of 
cork. 

OCIMUM. Basil. In botany, a genus of 
the class didynamia, order gymmnosperniia. 
Calyx with the upper lip orbicular; lower lip 
four-cleft; corol reversed; one lip four-cleft, 
the other undivided ; outer stamens with a pro- 
cess at the base. Twenty-seven species, mostly 
natives of the East Indies. The following are 
those chiefly cultivated. 

1, O. basilicum. Common sweet basil. 
Stem erect, downy, round; leaves pubescent, 
brownish-red, waved, smelling like cloves; 
flowers white, small, inspiked racemes. It has 
many varieties and sub-varieties. 

2.-Q. minimum. Bush-basil. A low 
bushy plant, seldom more than six inches high, 
branching from the bottom, and forming an 
orbicular head; leaves small, smooth, or short 
peduncles; flowers in whorls towards the top 
of the branches, smaller than those of the first 
sort, and seldom succeeded by ripe seeds in our 
own country. 
as does the preceding, in July and August. ‘This 
also has many varieties, with black, purple, or 
other coloured leaves. 

' 3. O. tenuiflorum. Slender-spiked basil. 
Stem from one to two feet high; roundish, 
Shes brachiate; leaves bluntly serrate, soft, 
on long petioles; spikes terminating in threes, 
long, narrow, peduncled; with opposite, 
smooth bractes, closely reflex. A native of 
Malabar. . 

Ail these may be propagated from seeds, 


A native of Ceylon; flowers, | 
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which should be sown in March upon a meas 
derate hot-bed. When the plants are come up, 
they should be transplanted into another bed 
of a moderate heat; observing to shade and 
water them till they have taken root. In 
mild weather they should have air admitted 
to them, and in May let them be taken up 
with a ball of earth to their roots, and trans- 


planted either into pots or borders, taking care 


to shade them till they have taken new root ; 
after which they will require no particular 
culture, but to be cleared from weeds, and re- 
freshed with water in dry weather. These 
plants may be also propagated by cuttings, 
which should be taken off any time in May 
and planted in a moderate hot-bed, observing 
to water and shade them for about two weeks, 
in‘ which time they will have taken root, 
and in three weeks be fit to be transplanted 
either into pots or borders with the seedling 
plants. In September they will perfect their 
seeds, when those sorts that appear the most 
distinct should have their seeds preserved se~ 
parate for sowing the following spring. 

OCKLEY, (Simon), a divine and orientalist, 
born at Exeter, 1678. He was. educated at 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and in 1705 was 
made vicar of Swavesey, Cambridgeshire, 
and 1711, Arabic professor to the university, 
He died 1720. He was well skilled in oriental 
literature. He published, 1706, Introductio ad 
Linguas Orientales; the History of the pre- 
sent Jews throughout the World, &c. 

OCNUS, a son of the Tiber and of Manto, 
who assisted Avneas against Turnus. He built 
a town which he called Mantua, after his mo- 
ther’s name. Some suppose that he is the same 
as Bianor.—2?. A man remarkable for his in- 
dustry. He had a wife as remarkable for her 

rofusion. She always lavished whatever the 
Ramer of her husband had earned. ~He is re- 
presented as twisting a cord, which an ass 
standing by eats up as soon as made, whence 
the proverb of the cord of Ocnus, often ap- 
lied to labour which is totally lost. 

OCRISIA, the wife of Corniculus, was one 
of the attendants of Tanaquil the wife of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and the mother of Servius 
Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, whom, ac- 
cording to Platach, Pliny, &c. she brought 
forth from a miraculous conception. 

OCTACTERIS, a cycle or term of eight 
years, in the Grecian chronology, at the con- 
clusion of which three entire lunar monthe 
were added. This cycle was in use till Meton’s 
invention of the golden number, or cycle of 19 
years, superseded it. 

OCTAGON. s. (cxlw and yene.) In geo- 
metry, a figure consisting of eight sides and 
angles. ‘This, when all the sides and angles 
are equal, is called a regular octagon, or one 
which may be inscribed ina circle. Ifthe ra- 
dius of acircle circumscribing a regularoctagon, 
be = 7, and the side of the octagon = y ; then 
y Oy? ar 4/27: 

OcTacon, in fortification, denotes a place 
that has eight bastions. 
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OCTAGONAL. a. Having cight sides and 
angles. 

OCTAHEDRON, or Ocrarpron, in 
geometry, one of the five regular bodies, con- 
sisting of eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
(See the article Bopy.) The square of the 
edge of the octahedron is to the square of the 
diameter of the circumscribing sphere, as 1 to 2. 
If the diameter of the sphere be 2, the solidity 
of the octahedron inscribed in it will be 
1.33333, nearly, ‘The octahedron is two py- 
sramids put together at their bases, therefore its 
solidity may be found by multiplying the qua- 
drangular base of either of them, by one-third 
of the perpendicular height of one of them, 
and then doubling the product. 

OCTANDRIA. (exrw, eight, and ayn, a 
man, or husband,) The eighth class in Lin- 
néus’s sexual system; consisting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, which are furnished 
with eight stamens, or male organs of genera- 
tion. See Borany. 

OCTA'NGULAR. a. (octo and angulus, 
Lat.) Having eight angles. 

“OCTA’NGULARNESS. s. (from ectangu- 
lar.) ‘The quality of having eight angles. 

OCTANT, or OcT1LeE, in astronomy, that 
aspect of two planets, wherein they are distant 
an eighth part of a circle, or 45° from each 
other. 

OCTAPLA, in matters of sacred literature, 
denotes a’ polyglot bible consisting of eight 
columns, and as many different versions of the 
sacred text; viz. the original Hebrew both 
in Hebrew and Greek characters, Greek ver- 
sions, &c. 

OCTATEUCH, an appellation given to the 
eight first books of the Old Testament. 

OCTAVE, in music, an harmonical inter- 
val, consisting “of eight tones, or degrees of 
sound, 

The most simple perception the soul can 
have of true sounds is that of unison; because 
the vibrations there begin and end together. 
The next to this is the octave; wherein the 
more acute sound makes precisely two vibra- 
tions, while the graver or deeper makes one; 
and wherein, by consequence, the vibrations 
of the two meet at every vibration of the more 
grave. 

Hence unison and octave pass almost for the 
same concord. Hence also the proportion of 
the sounds that form the octave is in num- 
bers, or in lines, as 2to 1, so that two chords 
or strings of the same matter, thickness, .and 
‘tension, one whereof is double the length of 
the other, produce the octave. 

The octave is called, by the ancients, diapa- 
son, because containing all the simple tones 
and concords; all of which derive their sweet- 
ness from it, as they arise more or less directly 
out of it. 

To be just, it must contain diatonically se- 
ven degrees, or intervals; and, consequently, 
eight terms, or sounds: whence its name, 
ectave. 

The octave containing in it all the other 
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simple concords, and the degrees being the dif 
ferences of these concords; it is evident, the 
division of the octave comprehends the division 
of all the rest. 

By joining, therefore, all the simple con- 
cords to a common fundamental, we have the 
following series: > rf 
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Again, the system of the octave containing all 
the original concords, and the compound con- 
cords being the sum of the octave, and some less 
concord; in order to have a series to reach 
beyond an octave we must continue them in 
the same order through a second octave, as in 
the first; and soon through a third and fourth 
octave. Such a series is called the scale of 
music. 

Though the composition of octaves may be 
carried on infinitely, yet three or four octaves 
are the greatest length we go in ordinary prac- 
tice: the old scales went no farther than two, 
or at most three octaves, which is the full com- 
pass of an ordinary voice: and, notwithstand- 
ing the perfection of the octave; yet, after the 
third, the agreement diminishes very fast; nor 
do they ever go so far at one movement, as 
from one extreme to the other of a double or 
triple octave; seldom beyond a single octave ; 
nor is cither voice or instrument well able to 
go beyond. To form a fourth octave, if the 
acuter string be. half a foot, which is but a 
small length to give a clear sound, the longer 
must be eight feet. If, then, we go beyond 
the fourth octave, either the acute term will be 
too short, or the grave one too long, 

The octave is not only the greatest interval 
of the seven original concords, but the first in 
degree of perfection. As it is the greatest ins 
terval, all the less are contained in it. Indeed, 
the manner wherein the less concords are 
found in the octave is somewhat extraordinary ; 
viz. by taking both an harmonical and arith= 
metical mean between the extremes of the oc- 
tave, and then both an arithmetical and har- 
monical mean between each extreme, and the 
most distant of the two means last found; i.e. 
between the last extreme and the first arith- 
metical, and between the greater extreme and 
the first harmonical mean, we have ail the 
lesser concords. 

Mr. Malcolm observes, that any wind- 
instrument being over-blown, the sound will 
rise to an octave, and no ether concord; which 
he ascribes to the perfection of the octave, and 
its being next to unison. ‘This ingenious 
writer was in error with regard to this sup- 
posed fact. All the natural harmonics may 
be produced on a wind-instrument by its being 
over-blown, Thus, if the breath when pro- 
pelled into a flute with a certain velocity, with 
all the holes covered, caused it to emit the 
tone or sound p; breath impelled with a double 
velocity will produce the sound p an octave 
above; a triple velocity will produce the 
sound 6 a twelfth above the fundamental tone; 
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a quadruple velocity will produce p the fif- 
teenth, or double octave; a quintuple velocity 
will produce the sound F sharp, a seventeenth 
above the primitive tone, and so on. See 
HARMONICS. 

Ocrave denotes also the eighth day after 
a festival of the church. 

OCTAVIA, a Roman lady, sister to the 
emperor Augustus, and celebrated for her 
beauty and. virtues. She married Claudius 


Marcellus, and after his death M. Antony. 


Her marriage with Antony was a political step 
to reconcile her brother and her husband. 
Antony proved for some time attentive to her, 
but he soon after despised her for Cleopatra; 
and when she attempted to withdraw him from 
this unlawful amour, by going to meet him at 
Athens, she was totally banished from his pre- 
sence. This affront was highly resented by 
Augustus, who resolved to revenge her cause 
by arms, which he ultimately did. Marcellus, 
her son by her first husband, was married to 
a niece of Augustus, and was publicly in- 
tended as a successor. to his.uncle; but. his 
sudden death plunged all his family into the 
greatest grief. Virgil, upon this occasion, in 
his Adneid, paid a melancholy tribute to the 
memory of a young man whom Rome re- 
garded as her Mite father. He was desired 
to repeat his composition in the presence of 
Augustus and of his sister. Octavia burst into 
tears as soon as the poet began, but when he 
mentioned Tu Marcellus eris, she swooned 
away. This pathetic encomium upon the 
wirtues of young. Marcellus was liberally re- 
warded by Octavia, and Virgil received 10,000 
sesterces for every one of the verses. Octavia 
had two daughters by Antony, Antonia Major 
and Autonia Minor. The death of Marcellus 
continually preyed upon the mind of Octavia, 
who died of melancholy about 10 years before 
the Christian cra.—2. A daughter of the em- 
eror Claudius by Messalina. he was be- 
trothed to Silanus, but by the intrigues of 
Agrippiva, she was married to the emperor 
Nero in the 16th year of her ave, but was soon 
after divorced on pretence of barrenness. She 
was afterwards, by the intrigues of Poppea, 
banished, and was ordered to kill herself by 
opening her veins. Her head was cut off, and 
-earried to Poppza. 

OCTAVIANUS, or Ocravius Czsar. 
Vid. AUGUSTUS. 

OCTAVIUS. This name was common to 
many eminent Romans, but of celebrity infe- 
rior to Octavius Cesar, afterwards Augustus.— 
2. A man who opposed’ Metellus in the reduc- 
tion of Crete, by means of Pompey. He was 
obliged to retire from the island. 

OCTA/’/VO. (Latin.) A book is said to be 
in octavo when a sheet is folded into eight 
leaves. . ‘ 

OCTE'NNIAL: a. (from octennium, Lat.) 
1. Happening every eighth year. 2. Lasting 
eight years. 

- OCTOBER, in chronology, the tenth 
month of the Julian year, consisting of thirty- 
one days: it obtained the name of October 
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from its being the eighth month in the calen- 
dar of Romulus. See the articles MonTH 
and YEAR. 

OCTOBLEPHARUM. In botany, a ge~ 
nus of the class cryptogamia, order musci. 
Capsule ovate, fringe simple, of eight uncon- 
nected teeth. One species only, an exotic 
moss. ; 

OCTOEF’/DRICAL. a. having eight faces. 

OCTOFID CALYX. In ‘botany, an 
eight-cleft calyx, as in tormentilla. See 
CLEFT. 

OCTO/GENARY. a, (from ectogenz, Lat.y 
Of eighty years of age. 

O/CTONARY..a. (ocfonarius, Latin.) Be- 
longing to the number eight. 

OCTONO/CULAR. (octo and oculus, Lat.y 
Having eight eyes (Derham).. — - 

OCTOPETALOUS. a. (odo and ada) 
Having eight flower leaves. | 

O’CTOSYYLE. s. (odw and suaG@.y The 
face of a building or ordonnance’ containing 
eight columns (Harris). 

O/CTUPLE. «a. (octuplus, Latin.) E/ight- 
fold. 

O/CULAR. a. (from oculus, Latin.) De- 
sending on the eye; known by the eye. 

OCULARIA. (‘rom oculus, the eye, so 
called from its. uses in disorders of the eye.) 
In botany. See RuPHRASTA. 

O'CULARLY . ad. (trom ocular.) To the 
observation of the eye (Brown). 

O/CULATE. a. (cculatus, Latin.) Having 
eyes; kniwing by the eye. | 
“ OCULI ADDUCTOR.. In myology, see 
RECTUS INTERNUS OCULI.; 

OcuLt ATTOLLENS. See Rectus sus 
PERIOR OGULI. 

Ocutr cancrorum. See CANCER. 

OcuL1 pepressor. See Recrus 1n- 
FERIOR OCULI. si 

OcuLI ELEVATOR. 
PERIOR OCULT, 

OcuLI LEVATOR. 
RIOR OCULT. 


See REcTusS suU- 


See Recrus SUPE« 


“OcULI OBLIQUUS INFERIOR. See OB- 
LIQUUS INFERIOR OCULI. 
OcuLt oBLIQUUS MAJOR. See OBLI- 


QUUS SUPERIOR OCULI. 

OcuLi oBLiquus Minor. See Ovuti- 
QUUS INFERIOR OCULI. : 

O’CULIST. s. (from oculus, Latin.) One 
who professes to cure distempers of the eyes 
(Bacon). ‘The most celebrated eculists of the 
present day are Mr. Ware and Mr. Phipps. 

OCULUS. See Anatomy and Eve. 

OcuLus CATI. See ASTERIA. 

Ocutus MUNDI. See HYDROPHANES, 

OCYNUM. See Ocimum. 

OCYPETE, one of the harpies, who in- 
fected whatever she touched. ‘Ihe name sig- 
nifes swift flying. 

OCYROE, a daughter of Chiron, who had 
the gift of prophecy. ‘She was changed into a 
mare. (Vid. Melanippe.) . 
~ OCZAKOW, or Oczakorr, a town and 
fortress, lately of Turkey*in Europe, but now 
included in the Russian government of Cathae 
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rinenslaf. It is seated at the mouth of the 
Dnieper, opposite Kinhurn, 50 miles W. of 
Cherson and 190 N. by E. of Constantinople. 
Lon. 30. 50 E. Lat. 46.50 N. 

ODA, in the Turkish seraglio, signifies a 
elass, order, or chamber. 
is an officer in the Turkish service. ° 

ODD. a. (udda, Swedish.) 1. Not even; 
not divisible into equal numbers (Brown). 2. 
More than a round number (Burnet). 3. 
Particular; uncouth; extraordinary (Pope). 
4. Not noted; not taken into the common ac- 
count; unheeded (Shakspeare). 5. Strange; 
unaccountable; fantastical (Swift), 6. Un- 
common; particular (Ascham). 7. Unlucky 
(Shakspeare). 8. Unlikely; in appearance 
improper (Addison). 

O’DDLY..:ad. (from odd.) 1. Not evenly. 
2. Strangely; particularly; unaccountably ; 
uncouthly. (Locke). : 

Oppty-opp. A number is said to be 
oddly-odd, when an odd number measures it 
by anodd number. So 15 is a number oddly- 
odd, because the odd number 3 measures it by 
the odd number 5, 

O’/DDNESS. s. (from odd.) 
of being not even. 
larity; uncouthness; irregularity (Dryden. 
Collier). 


1. The state 


ODDS. s. (from odd.) 1, Inequality; ex-_ 


cess of either compared with the other (Hook.). 
Q. More than an even wager; more likely than 
the contrary (Swift), 3. Advantage; supe- 
riority (Hudibras). 4. Quarrel; debate; dis- 
pute (Shakspeare). 

ODE. s. (w3n.) A poem written to be sung 
to music; alyric poem. Ode, in the modern 
poetry, is a lyric poem, consisting of long and 
short verses, distinguished into stanzas, or 
strophes, wherein the same measure is pre- 
served throughout. 

The odes of the ancients, Vossius observes, 
had a regular return of the same kind of verse, 
and the same quantity of syilables, in the same 
place of every similar verse: ‘* But there is 
nothing (says he) but confusion of quantities 
in the modern odes; so that, to follow the na- 
tural quantity of our syllables, every stanza will 
be a different song.” | 

He should have observed, however, that all 
the ancient odes were not of such kind. But 
he proceeds: ‘‘ The moderns have no regard 
to the natural quantity of the syllables, and 
have introduced an unnatural and barbarous 
variety of long and short notes, which they ap- 

ly without any regard to the natural quantity 
of syllables; so that it is no wonder our vecal 
music has no effect.” De Poem. Cantu, 

Among the ancients, ode signified no more 
than a song; with us, they are different things. 
The ancient odes were generally in honour of 
their gods, as are many of those of Pindar and 
Horace: sometimes on other subjects, as those 
of Anacreon, Sappho, &c. The English odes 
are generally composed in praise of heroes, and 
great exploits ; as those of Dryden, Prior, &c. 

The distinguishing character of the ode is 
sweetness: the poet is to sooth the minds of 


Hence Oda Bachi, © 


2, Strangeness; particu- _ 
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his readers by the variety of verse, and the de= 
licacy of words; the beauty of numbers, and 
the description of things most delightful in 
themselves. Variety of numbers Is essential to 
the ode. 

At first, indeed, the verse of the ode was but 
of one kind; but for the sake of pleasure, and 
the music to which they were sung, they by 
degrees so varied the numbers and feet, that » 
their kinds are now almost innumerable. One 
of the most considerable is the Pindaric, dis- 
tinguished by the boldness and rapidity of its 
flights. 

The ancient ode had originally but one 
stanza, or strophe: but was at last divided into 
three parts; strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 
The priests going round the altar, singing the 
praise of the gods, called their first entrance 
strophe, i.e. turning to the left; the second, 
turning to the right, they called antistrophe, 
q. d, returning: lastly, standing still before the 
altar, they sung the remainder; which they 
called epode. 

Among the modern English odes the most 
distinguished are Dryden’s ode on St. Cecilia’s 
day, and Collins’s ode on the Passions. 

Ope (Aleaic). See Atcarc. 

ODENATUS, a celebrated prince of Pals 
myra. He early inured himself .to bear fa- 
tigues, and accustomed himself to the labours 
of a military life. He was faithful to the Ro- 
mans, and when Aurelian had been taken pri- 
soner by Sapor, king of Persia, Odenatus 
warmly interested himself in his cause, Sapor 
ordered him, in consequence of his solicita- 
tions in favour of Aurelian, to appea yeefore 
him, on pain of being devoted to instant de- 
struction with all his family. Odenatus dis- 
dained the summons of Sapor, opposed force 
to force, and obtained some advantages over 
the troops of the Persian monarch. For these 
services, Gallienus, the then reigning empe- 
ror, named Qdenatus as his colleague on the 
throne, and gave the title of Augustus to his 
children, and to his wife the celebrated Zeno- 
bia. He perished, some timeafter, by the dag- 
ger of one of his relations, at Emessa, about 
the 267th year of the Christian era. Zenobia 
succeeded to all his titles and honours. 

ODENSEE, a town of Denmark, capital 
of the isle of Funen, anda bishop’s see. It 
supplies the greatest part of the army with all 
their leather accoutrements, and Is particularly 
famous for gloves. Here are also manufac- 
tures of cloth, sugar, and soap. It is situate 
ona river, six miles from the bay of Steges- 
trand, and gO W. by S. of Copenhagen. Lon. 
10.17 E.. Lat. 55.30 N,. } 

ODER, a river of Germany, which has its 
source in the mountains of Moravia, and flows 
N. to Oderberg: then passes by Ratibor, Op- 
peln, Breslau, and Glogau, in Silesia; Crossen, 
Frankfort, Lebus, Custrin, and. Frinwalt, in 
Brandenburg; and Gartz, Stettin, Camin, 
Wollin, Usedom, and Wolgast, in Pomerania. 
Below Stettin it forms a large lake or bay, 
called Gross Haff, and then enters the Baltic 
sea by three channels,.called Peene, Swin, and 


ODI 
Diwenow; between which lie the islands of 
Usedom and Wollin. | 

ODESSA, a fortified seaport of Russia, in 
the government of Catherinenslaf, seated on 
a gulf of the Black Sea, 44 miles W. by S. of 
Oczakow. Lon. 29. 24 E. Lat. 46. 98 N. 

Odessa is now rising into great opulence. 
When Mr. Macgill visited it in 1805, though 
it had then scarcely existed four years, it con- 
tained a population of 10,000 persons. ‘The 
houses are well built of freestone, and the 
streets are regular, ‘There is a secure harbour 
for vessels of considerable burthen, and a mole 
Or quay extending above a quarter of a mile 
into the sea. A thousand ships have been 
loaded in this port in a single year; and the 
resort of the Polish nobles to this thriving 
town renders it a very gay and lively place, 

ODEUM, in Grecian antiquity, a music- 

' theatre, built by Pericles; the inside of which 
was filled with seats and ranges of pillars, and 
on, the outside the roof descended shelving 
downwards from a point in the centre, with 
many bendings, in imitation of the king of 
Persia's pavilion. Here the musical prizes 
were contended for; and here also, according 
to Aristophanes, was a tribunal. 

ODEY POUR, a town of Hindostan, capital 
of Jushpour, in the province of Orissa. It is 
60.miles N.E. of Ruttunpour, and 220 N.W. 
ef Cattack. Lon. 83, 22E. Lat. 22. 37 N. 

O'DIBLE. a. (from odi, Lat.) Hateful. 

ODIHAM, a town in Hampshire, with a 

market on Saturday. Here are the remains of 
an ancient castle, and of a royal palace, barns, 
&c. It is seated on the Basingstoke canal, 24 
miles N.E. of Winchester, and 42 W. by S. 
of London. 

ODIN (see Frea), in mythology, called 
also in the dialect of the Anglo-Saxons Woden 
or Wodan, a name given by the ancient Scy- 
thians to their supreme god, and assumed, 
about 70 years before the Christian era, by 
Sigge, a Scythian prince, who conquered the 
northern nations, made great changes in their 
government, manners, and religion, enjoyed 
great honours, and had even divine honours 
paid him. Aceording to the account given 
of this conqueror by Snorro, the ancient histo- 
rian of Norway, and his commentator Torfeeus, 
Odin was a Scythian, who withdrew himself, 
with many others in his train, by flight, from 
the vengeance of the Romans under the con- 

duct of Pompey: and having officiated as 
priest in his own country, he assumed the di- 
rection of the religious worship, as well as the 
civil government, of the nations which he con- 
quered. Having subdued Denmark, Sweden, 
_and Norway, he retired ta Sweden, where he 

died. There is nothing certain in this account; 
but it is probable, that the god, whose prophet 
Or priest this Scythian pretended to be, was 
hamed Odin, and that the ignorance of suc- 
‘ceeding ages confounded the deity with his 
priest, composing out of the attributes of the 
one, and the history of the other, the character 
of the northern conqueror. He deluded the 
people by his enchantments and skillin magic: 
~ VOL. VII. 


ODO. | 
having cut off the head of one Mimer, who in. 
his lifetime was in great reputation for wisdom, 
he caused it to be embalmed, and persuaded 
the Scandinavians that he had restored it to the 
use of speech; and he caused it to pronounce 
whatever oracles he wanted. The Icelandic 
chronicles represent Odin as the most eloquent 
and persuasive of men; they ascribe to him 
the introduction of the art of poetry among the 
Scandinavians, and likewise the invention of 
the Runic characters. He had also the address 
to persuade his followers, that he could ran 
over the world in the twinkling of an eye; that 
he had the direction of the. air and tempests; 
that he could transform himseif into all sorts 
of shapes, could raise the dead, could foretel 
things to come, deprive his enemies, by en 
chantment, of health and vivour, and discover 
all the treasures concealed in the earth. They 
add, that by his tender and melodious airs he 
could make the plains and mountains open and 
expand with delight; and that the ghosts; thus 
attracted, would leave ‘their infernal caverns, 
and stand motionless about him. -Nor was he 
less dreadful and furious in battle; changing 
himself into the shape of a bear, a wild bull, 


oration, and amidst ranks of enemies com« 


mitting the most horrible devastation, without 
receiving any wound himself, 

ODINUS, a celebrated hero of antiquity, 
who flourished about 70 years before Christ, 
in the northern parts of ancient Germany, or 
the modern kingdom of Denmark. He was 
at once a priest, a soldier, a poet, a monarch, 
and a conqueror.. He imposed upon the cres 
dulity of his superstitious countrymen, by the 
manner of his death, and made them believe 
as he expired that he was going into Scythia, 
where he should become one of the immortal 

ods. | 
O’/DIOUS. a. (odiosus, Latin.) 1. Hateful; : 
detestable; abominable (South). 2, Exposed 
to hate (Clarendon). 3. Causing hate; invi+ 
dious (Milton). : 

O'DIOUSLY. ad. (from odious.) 
fully; abominably (Afi/ton). 
so as to cause hate (Dryden). 

O/DIOUSNESS. s. (from odious.) 1, Hate- 
fulness (Wake). 2. ‘The state of being hated 
(Sidney). | 

O'DIUM. s, (Latin). Invidiousness; qua 
lity of provoking hate (King Charles). 

ODO (Saint), second abbot of Clugni, was 
born at Tours, 879. The sanctity of his life 
was such, that even kings and popes referred 
their disputes to his unbiassed judgment. He 
wrote some religious books, and died 943. 

ODOMETER, is an instrument for mea« 
suring the ground or distance passed over by a 
carriage. Res ee 

The best contrivance for this purpose with 
which we are acquainted -was invented by 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. His descrip- 
tion of it is as follows. 

This instrument may be easily fixed to the 
axletree bed of a post-chaise, gig, or any other 
carriage. 

One turn and a half of a screw is framed. 


1. Hates 
2. Invidiously ; 
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round the nave of one of the hinder wheels by 
a.slip of iron three quarters of an inch broad, 
and one-eighth of an inch thick; this is wound 
round the nave, and fastened to it by screws 
passing through five or six cocks, which are 
tarned up at right angles on the slip of iron. 
'Yhe helix so formed on the nave of the carriage 
wheel acts as a worm or screw upon the teeth 
of the wheel A, upon the arbor of which an- 
other screw of brass B is formed, which acts 
upon the brass wheel C (fig. i) phivaeey 
This wheel C serve also as a dial-plate, and is 
divided into miles, halves, quarters, and fur- 
longs; the figures indicating the miles are 
nearly three quarters of an inch long, so.as to 
be quite distinct; they are pointed out by the 
index D, which is placed as represented in the 
plate, in such a manner as to be easily seen 
from the carriage. ' 

These two brass wheels are mounted by the 
irons E E upon a block of wood F, eight 
inches long, two inches thick, and five inches 
broad. This block may be screwed upon the 
axletree-bed by two strong square-headed wood 
screws. If the carriage permits, this block 
should be fixed obliquely on the axletree-bed, 
so that the dial-plate may be raised up toward 
the eye of the person looking out from the 
earriage. 

H is a ratchet wheel attached to the arbor of 
the wheel_A, which, by means of the click I, 
allows the wheel to be set with a key or handle 
fitted to the squared end of the arbor at K. 
L is along spring screwed on the block ; it 
presses on the wheel A, to prevent it from 
shaking by the motion of the carriage. A 
small triangular spring is put under the middle 
of the dial-plate wheel for the same purpose. 

If the wheel of the carriage is exactly five 
feet three inches in circumference, the brass 
toothed wheel which it turns should have 
twenty teeth, and that which serves as a dial- 
plate should have eighty; it will then count 
five miles. If the carriage wheel is either 
larger or smaller, a mile should be carefully 
measured on a smooth road, and the number 
of turns which the carriage wheel makes in 
going this mile may easily be counted by tying 
a piece of fine packthread to one of the spokes, 


and letting the wheel, as it moves slowly for- 


ward, wind up the packthread on its nave. 
When the wheel has proceeded a half or a 
quarter of a mile, unwind the string, and 
count the number of turns which it has made. | 

By the addition of another wheel of eighty- 
ene teeth, placed under the dial-plate wheel, 
and moved by the screw C, with a proper 
hand fitted to it, and proper figures on the 
dial-plate, this machine would count four hun- 
dred miles. ae 


ODONTALGIA. (odontalgia, edolarya, 


from odss, a tooth, and aryG@-, pain.) 
tooth-ache. sah POR 

ODONTALGICA. (medicamenta odon- 
talgica, odovradyine, from ‘odevlaryio, the tooth- 
ache.) Medicines which relieve the tooth- 
ache. 


_ ODONTOID PROCESS. (processus.odon- 


Lhe - 


ODO 


toides, from ols, a tooth, arid ado, form, be- 
cause it is shaped like a tooth.) A process of 
the second vertebra of the neck. See Den- 
THR TMee LA 

ODONTOLOGY. (clove, edoyres, a tooth, 
and Aoyes, a treatise, or discourse.) The doctrine 
of teething, or dentition. 

There are few branches of science of so great 
consequence that have been so little attended to. 
The’ different orders of mammalian animals in 
the Linnéan system are for the most part deter- 
mined by the peculiarity of the teeth. Much of, 


the comfort of human life, as well as much of the. © 


beauty of the human face (notwithstanding that, 
the organ is thrown entirely out of the hands 
of the regular surgeon, and left entirely at the 
mercy of persons who for the most part have 
but slender pretensions to any scientific ace 
quaintance with the subject), are to a consider- 
able extent dependent upon the state of the 
teeth ; and much of the general age, and, con- 
sequently, of the real value of that noble animal 
the horse, as well as of various other animals, is. 
ascertained by their structure and appearance. 
They are subject to diseases of various kinds, and 
of the most distressing character: to agony the 
most excruciating, and to foulness and decay 
most humiliating, from the fetor they produce. 


We shall, therefore, take leave to dwell seme- ~ 


what more largely, and in a more physiological 
point of view, upon this important science, than 
has ever been done, as we believe, in a work of 
this kind before, or has often been done in any 
work even of a professional nature. 

I, Inthe first stages of infancy nature designs 
us for the softest aliment, so that the gums alone 


————— 


are then sufficient for the purpose of manduca- | 


tion ; but as we advance in life, and require a 
“different food, she wisely provides us with teeth. 
These are the hardest and whitest of our bones, 
and, at full maturity, we usually find thirty-two in 
both jaws; viz. sixteen above, and as many be- 
low. Their number varies indeed in different 
animals, as well as different human subjects ; but 


it is seldom seen to exceed thirty-two in the last, — 


and it will very rarely be found to be less than 


twenty-eight. 


- Each tooth in the human) subject may be 
divided into two parts; viz. its body, or that part — 
which appears above the gums; and its fangs or — 
root, which is fixed into the socket. The boun- — 
dary between these two, close to the edge of the _ 
gum, where there is usually a small circlar de- . 


pression, is called the neck of the tooth. The 


teeth of each jaw are commonly divided into ~ 


three classes ; but before each of these is treated 
of in particular, it will be right ; 
of their general structure. 


Every tooth is composed of /its cortex or 


enamel, and its internal bony substance. The 
enamel, or as it is sometimes called, the vitreous 
part of the tooth, is a very hard and compact 


substance, of a white colour, and peculiar to the | 
teeth. It is found only upon the body of the 


touth, covering the outside-of the bony or inter- 


or striated ; and all the striz are directed from 


the circumference to the centre of the tooth. 
This enamel is thickest on the grinding surface, — 


and on the cutting edges or points of the teeth, 


becoming gradually thinner as it approaches the — 


. neck, where it terminates insensibly. It would 
seem to be an earth, united with a portion of ani- 


aa 


to say Something 


nal substance. When broken, it appears fibrous : 


OPTICS; &c. PL.122. 
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wnal substance, as it is not reducible to quick- 
dime by fire, till it has first been dissolved in an 
acid: and the experimente of Mr. Hatchet have 
succeeded in proving the earth of the enamel to 
be phosphat of line, as that of the bony part is 
carbonat, 

Some writers have described it as being vascular. 
but it is certain that no injection will ever reach 
this substance; that it receives no tinge from 
madder; and that it affords no appearance ofa 
circulation of fluids) The bony part of a tooth 
resembles other bones in its structure, but is 
much harder than the most compact part of 
bones in general. It composes the inner part of 
the body and neck, and the whole of the root of 
the tooth. This part of a tooth, when completely 
formed, does not, like the other bones, receive a 
tinge from madder, nor do the minntest injections 
penetrate into its substance, although many 
writers have asserted the contrary. Mr. Hunter 
has been therefore induced to deny its being vas- 
cular, although he is aware that the teeth, like 
other boues, are liable to swellings, and that they 
are found anchylosed’ with their sockets.. He 
supposes, however, that both these may be ori- 
ginal formations; and,.as the most convincing 
proof of their not being vascular, he reasons from 
the analogy between them and other bones. He 
observes, for instance, that in a young animal] 
that has been fed with madder, the parts of the 
teeth which were formed before it was put on 
madder diet will appear of their natural colour, 
but that such parts as were formed while the ani- 
mal was taking the madder will be of a red 
colour; whereas, in other bones, the hardest 
parts are susceptible of the dye, though more 
slowly than the parts which are growing. Again 
he tells us, that if you leave off feeding the ani- 
mal with madder a considerable time before you 
kill it, you will find the above appearances still 
, Sabsisting, with this addition, that all the parts of 
the teeth which were formed after leaving off the 
madder will be white. This experiment proves 
that a tooth once tinged does not lose it colour ; 
whereas other bones do (though very slowly) re- 
_turn again to their natural appearance: and, as 
the dye in this case must be takea into the habit 
_, by absorbents, he is led to suspect that the teeth 
are without absorbents as well as other vessels. 
. These arguments are very ingenious, but they 
_are far from being satisfactory. The facts adduced 

by Mr. Hunter are capable of a different ex- 
. planation from that which he has given them; 
_and when other facts are added relative to the 
_ same subject, it will appear that this bony part 
_ Of a tooth has a circulation through its substance, 
and even lymphatics, although, from the hardness 
of its structure, we are unable to demonstrate 
its vessels. The facts which may be adduced 
-are, lst. We find that a tooth recently drawn 
_ and transplanted into another socket becomes as 
firmly fixed after a certain time, and preserves 
» the same colour as the rest of the set; whereas a 
_ tooth that has been long drawn before it.is trans- 
. planted will never become fixed. Mr. Hunter 
. Indeed is aware of this objection, and refers the 
-.success of the transplantation, in the first in- 
_stance, to the living principle possesed by the 
_ tooth, and which he thinks may exist independ- 
But however applicable 
, such a doctrine may be to zoophytes, it is sus- 
_, pected that it.will. not hold good in man, and 
- ethers of the more perfect animais; and there 


does not appear to be any doubt but that, in the 
case of a transplanted tooth, there is a real union 
by vessels, 2dly. The swellings of the fangs of 
a tooth, which in many instances are known to be 
the effects of disease, and which are analogous to 
the swelling of other bones, are a clear proof of a 
similarity of structure, especially as we find 
them invested with a periosteum, Sdly. It isa 
curious fact, though as yet perhaps not generally 
known, that, in cases of phthisis pulmonalis, the 
teeth become of a milky whiteness, and in some 
degree, transparent ; does not this prove them to 
have absorbents ? 

Each tooth has an inner cavity, which bégin- 
ning by a small opening at the point of the fang, 
becomes larger, and terminates in the body of 
the tooth, 

This cavity is supplied with blood-vessels and 
nerves, which pass through the small hole in the 
root. _ In old people this hole sometimes closes, 
and the tooth becomes then insensible. 

The teeth are invested with a periosteum, 
from their fangs to a little beyond their bony 
sockets, where it is attached to the gums. This 
membrane seems to be common to the tooth 
Which it incloses, and to the sockets which it 
lines. The teeth are likewise secured in their 
sockets by a red substance, called the gums, 


‘which every where\covers the alveolar processes, 


and has as many perforations as there are tecth. 
The gums are exceeding vascular, and have 
something like a cartilaginous hardness and elas~ 
ticity, but do not seem to have much sensibility. 
The gums of infants, which perform the offices of 
teeth, have a hard ridge extending through their 
whole length; but in old people, who have lost 
their teeth, this ridge is wanting. The three 
classes into which the teeth are commonly divided 
are Incisores, canini, and molares or grinders, 

The incisores are the four teeth in the fore part 
of the jaws ; they derive their name from their use 
in dividing and cutting the food in the manner of 
a wedge, and have each of them two surfaces, 
which meet in a sharp edge. Of these surfaces, 
the anterior one is convex, and posterior one 
somewhat concave. In the upper jaw they are 
usually broader and thicker, especially the 
two first, than those of the under jaw, over which 
they generally fall by being placed a little ob- 
liquely. 

The. canini or cuspidati are the longest of all 
the teeth, deriving their name from their resem- 
blance to a dog’s tusks. There is one of these 
teeth on each side of the incisores, so that there 
are twoin each jaw. They are thé longest of all 
the teeth. Their fangs differ from that of the 
incisores only in beiag much larger, and their 
shape may be easily described to be that of an 
incisor with its edge worn off, so as to end ina 
narrow point instead of a thin edge. The canini 
not being calculated for dividing like the incisores, 
or for grinding, seem to be intended for laying | 
hold of substances. Mr, Hunter remarks of these 
teeth, that we may trace in them a similarity in 
shape, situation, and use, from the most imper- 
fect carnivorous animal, which we believe to be 
the human species, to the lion, which is the most 
perfectly carnivorous, 

The grinders, or molares, of which there are 
ten in each jaw, are so called, because from their 
size and figure they are calculated for grinding 
the food. The canini and incisores have only ~ 
one fang, but the three last Sa in the under 
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jaw have eonstantly two fangs, and the same 
teeth in the upper jaw three fangs. Sometimes 
these fangs are divided into two points near their 
base, and each of these points has, perhaps, been 
sometimes considered as a distinct fang. The 
gtinders likewise differ from each other in their 
appearance, The two first on each side, which 
Mr. Hunter appears to have distinguished very 
properly by the name of bicuspides, seem to be 
of a middle nature between the incisores and 
grinders; they have in general only one root, 
and the body of the tooth terminates in two 
points, of which the anterior one is the highest, so 
that the tooth has in some measure the appear- 
ance of one of the canini. The two grinders 
beyond these, on each side, 
Their, body forms almost a square with rounded 
angles; and their grinding surface has commonly 
five points or protuberances, two of which are on 
the inner, and three on the outer part of the 
tooth. The last grinder is shorter and smaller 
than the rest, and, from its coming through the 
gums later than the rest, and sometimes not 
appearing till late in life, is called dens sapientiz. 
The variation in the number of teeth usually 
depends on these dentes sapientiz. 
Having thus described the appearance of the 
teeth in the adult; the manner of their formation 
‘and growth in the foetus is next to be considered. 
We shall find that the alveolar process, which 
begins to be formed at a very early period, ap- 
pears about the fourth month, only as a shallow 
longitudinal groove, divided by slight ridges into 
# number of intermediate depressions, which are 
to be the fature alveoli or sockets. These de- 
pressions are at first filled with small pulpy sub- 
stances, included in a vascular membranes and 
these pulpy substances are the rudiments of the 
teeth. As these advance in their growth, the 
alveolar processes become gradually more com- 
pletely formed. The surface of the pulp first 
begins to harden; the ossification proceeding 
from one or more points, according to the kind 
of tooth that is to be formed. Thus, in the inci- 
sores and canini, it begins from one point; in the 
bicuspides, from two points, corresponding with 
the future shape of those teeth ; and im the mo- 
lares, from four or five points. As the ossifica- 
tion advances, the whole of the pulp is gradually 
covered with bone, excepting its under ‘surface, 
and then the fang begins to be formed. Soon 
after the formation of this bony part, the tooth 
begins to be incrusted with its enamel; but in 
what manner this is deposited we are as yet un- 
able to explain.—Perhaps the vascular membrane, 
which incloses the pulp, may serve to secrete it. 
It gradually crystallizes upon the surface of the 
bony part, and continues to increase iu thickness, 
especially at the points and basis of the tooth, till 
some time before the tooth begins to pass through 
the gum; and when this happens, the enamel 
seems to be as hard as it is afterwards, so that 
the air does not appear to have the least effect in 
hardening it, as has been sometimes supposed.— 


While the enamel is thus forming, the lower part, 


of the pulp. is gradually lengthened out and 
ossified, so as to form the fang. In those teeth 
which are to have more than one fang, the ossifi- 
cation begins from different parts of the pulp at 
one and the same time.. In this manner are 


formed the incisores, the canini, and two molares . 


on each side, making in the whole twenty, teeth, 
in both jaws, which are sufficient for the purposes 
ef manducatien in early life, As the fangs of the 


are much larger. 
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teeth are formed, their upper part is gradually 
pushed upwards, till at length, about the seventh, 
eighth, or ninth month after birth, the incisores, 
which are the first formed, begin to pass through 
the gum. ‘The first that appears is generally in 
the lower jaw. The canini and molares not be- 
ing formed so soon as the incisores, do not ap- 
pear till about the twentieth or twenty-fourth 
month. Sometimes one of the canini, but more 


frequently one of the molares, appears first. 


The danger to which children are exposed, 
during the time of dentition, arises from the pres- 
sure of the teeth in the gum, so as to irritate it, 
and excite pain and inflammation. The effect of 
this irritation is, that the gum wastes, and becomes 
gradually thinner at this part, till at length the 
tooth protrudes. In such cases therefore we 
may, with great propriety, assist nature by cut- 
ting the gum. These twenty teeth are called 


the temporary, or milk teeth, because they are. 


all shed between the age of seven and fourteen, 
and are supplied by others of a firmer texture, 
with large fangs, which remain till they become 
affected by disease, or fal} out in old age, and are 
herefore called the permanent, or adult teeth. 
The rudiments of these adult teeth begin to be 
formed at different periods. The pulp of the 
first adult incisor, and of the first adult grinder, 
may be perceived in a foetus of seven or eight 
months, and the ossification begins in them 
about: six months after birth. Soon after birth 
the second incisor, and the canine tooth on each 
side, begin to be formed, About the fifth or sixth 
year the first bicuspis, and about the seventh the 
second bicuspis begins to ossify. These bicus- 
pides are destined to replace the temporary grin- 
ders. All these permanent teeth are formed in & 
distinct set of alveoli; so that it is not by the 
growing of one tooth under another, in the same 
socket, that the uppermost tooth is gradually 
pushed out, as is commonly imagined ; but the 
temporary teeth, and those whieh are to succeed 
them, being placed in separate alveoli, the upper 
sockets gradually disappear, as the under ones 
increase in size, till at length the teeth they 
contain, having no longer any support, conse- 
quently fall out. But, besides these twenty 
teeth, which succeeded the temporary ones, there 
are twelve others to be added to make up the 
number thirty-two. These twelve are three grin- 
ders on gach side in both jaws; and in order to 
make room for this addition, we find the jaws 
grow as the teeth grow, so that they appear as 
completely filled with twenty teeth, as they are 
afterwards with thirty-two. Hence, in children 
the face is flatter and rounder than in adults. 
The first adult grinder generally passes through 
the gum about the twelfth year; the second, 
which begins to be formed in the sixth or se- 
venth year, cuts the gum about the seventeenth 
or eighteenth ; 
which begins to be formed about the twelfth year, 
passes through the gum 
twenty and thirty. The dentes sapientiz have, 
in some instances, been cut at the ave of forty, 
fifty, sixty, 
times happens 
Sometimes likewise it happens, 


that they do not appear at all. 
that a third set 


of teeth appear about the age of sixty or seventy. — 


Diermerboeck tells us that he himself, at the age 
of fifty-six, had a fresh canine tooth in the place 
of one he had lost several years before; M. du 
Fay saw two incisores and two cavini cut the 


gum in a man aged eighty-four; Mr. Hunter has 


and the third, or dens sapientiz, — 


between the age of | 


and even eighty years; and it some- ~ 
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geen two fore-teeth shoot up in the lower jaw of a 
very old person; and an account was lately pub= 
lished of a man who had a complete set at the 
age of sixty. Other instances of the same kind 
are to be met with in authors.. The circumstance 
is curious, and, from the time of life at which it 
takes place, and the return of the catamenia, 
which sometimes happens in women at the same 
age, it has been very ingeniously supposed, that 
there is some effort in nature to renew the body 
at that period. 

The teeth are subject to a variety of accidents 
Sometimes the gums become so affected as. 
to occasion them to fall out, and the teeth 
themselves are frequently rendered carious by 
causes which have not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. The disease usuaily begins on that 
side of the tooth which is not exposed to pres- 
sure, and gradually advances till.an opening is 
made into the cavity: as soon as the cavity is 
exposed, the tooth becomes liable to considerable 
pain, from the air Coming into contact with the 
Besides these accidental means by which 
the teeth are occasionally atfected, old age seldom 
fails to bring with it sure and natural! causes for 
their removal, The alveoli fill up, and the teeth 
consequently fall out. The gums then no longer 
meet in the fore part of the mouth, the chin pro- 
jects forwards, and the face being rendered much 
shorter, the whole physiognomy appears consi- 
derably altered. 

Having thus described the formation, structure, 
growth, and decay of the teeth, it remzins to 
speak of their uses; the chief of which we know 
to be in mastication. And here we cannot help 
observing the great variety in the structure of 
the human teeth, which fits us for such a variety 
of food, and which, when compared with the teeth 
given to other animals, may in some measure 
enable us to explain the nature of the aliment for 
which man is intended by nature. Thus, in 
ruminant animals we find incisores only in the 
lower jaw, for cutting the grass, and molares for 
grinding it; in graminivorous animals, we see 
molares alone: and in carnivorous animals, canine 
teeth for catching at their prey, and incisores 
and molares, for cutting and dividing it. But, as 
man is not designed to catch and kill his prey 
with his teeth, we observe that our canini are 
shaped differently from the fangs of beasts of 
prey, im whom we find them either longer than 
the rest of the teeth, or curved. The incisores 
likewise are sharper in those animals than in 
man. Nor are the molares in the human sub- 
ject similar to the molares of carnivorous ani- 
mais; they are flatter in man than in these ani- 
mals ; and, in the latter, we likewise find them 
sharper at the edges, more calculated to cut and 
tear the food, and by their greater strength, ca- 
pable of breaking the bones of animals. From 
these circumstances, therefore, we may consider 
man as partaking of the nature of these different 
lasses 5; as approaching more to the carnivorous 
than to the herbivorous tribe of animals; but 
“upon the whole formed fora mixed aliment, and 
fitted equally to live upen flesh and upon vegeta- 
bles. Those philosophers, therefore, who would 
confine man wholly to a vegetable food, do not 
seem to have studied nature. As the molares 
are the last teeth that are formed, so they are 
asuaily the first that fall out; this would seem to 
prove, that we require the same kind of aliment 
in old age as in infancy, Besides the use of the 
teeth in {mastication, they likewise serve a se- 


condary purpose, by assisting in the articula 
tion of the voice. 

II. We have said that the different orders of . 
mammalian animais are for the most part deter«’ 
mined by the peculiarity of the teeth; and they 
are determined as follows, premising that these 
orders are seven, and consist of primates, bruta, 
ferx, glires, pecora, belluz, cete. i 

The primates are distinguished by a nearer 
approach+to the teeth of the human form than is 
exhibited in the other quadrupeds. The bats, 
however, which by Linnéus are ranked in this 
order, differ greatly from the rest. 

The bruta have no front or cutting teeth 
either in the upper or under jaw. 

The fer have generally six cutting teeth, ofa 
somewhat conical shape, both in the upper and 
under jaw; these are succeeded by strong or 
sharp fangs or canine teeth ; and the grinders 
are formed into conical or pointed processes, 

The glires are furnished with two remarkably 
large and long fore-teeth, both above and below; 
but they have no canine or sharp teeth. 

The pecora, comprising cattle generally, have 
no front teeth in the upper jaw, but six or eight 
in the lower. ; 

The belluz have obtuse front teeth, varying in 
number in the different genera. 

The cete, or white tribes, have teeth less osseous 
than in the preceding orders, and only feed on 
soft marine animals and vegetables. 

Ill, The age of an animal is often as much 
distinguished by the structure ef the teeth as the 
tribe or order. As a general example we shall take 
those of the horse, as it is upon this point that 
the age, during the most valuable part of this ani- 
mal’s life, is chiefly calculated. 

A horse has forty teeth, including the tusks or 
tushes, which are distinguished as follows : 

Twenty-four of them are called grinders, which 
are placed at the bottom of the mouth, beyond 
the bars, twelve on each side of the channel, viz. 
six above, and six on each side. These teeth 
continue, and do not fail to give place to new 
teeth in their room, so that they are of no use in 
distinguishing a horse’s age. However, they are 
subject to wolves teeth. : 

With reference to the other sixteen, twelve of 
them are called in their infancy milk or foal 
teeth, and the remaining four go by the name ef 
tushes, ; i 

The twelve foal teeth are short, small, and 
white teeth, seated on the fore-part of the mouth, 
six above, and six below. 

These change and cast, to give place to other; 
which, in process of time, become long, large, and 
yellowish. 

These new teeth are distinguished by the dif- 
ferent names given them, according to their put- 
ting forth, and it is the manner of their coming 
forth that gives us to know the first years ofa 
horse. y 
_ Now of these twelve, four are called nippers, 
four are cailed middling teeth, and four go by the 
name of comer teeth. 

The four nippers are seated on the fere-part 
of the mouth, two above, and two beiow, 

When a horse has put forth these, we conclude 
that he goes from two and a half to three years, 

The middling teeth are placed near the nip- 
pers, or gatherers, one above, and one below, on 
each side of the jaws. They come out and appear 
between three anda halfand four years, 

The corner teeth ave placed yet mere forward 
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in the mouth, one above, and one below, on each 
side of the jaws. These begin to shoot between 
the fourth and the fifth year, and are got above 
the gum at five years. 

When surmounted the gum at that age, they 
become hollow, and mark commonly till seven or 
eight years. 

By marking we mean, that in the hollow, or 
cavity of the corner teeth, a little black speck is 
formed ; which, from its resemblance, we call 
the bud or eye of a bean. 

‘But when the horse passes six, the cavity be- 
gins to fill, and the black mark disappears by 
degrees ; yet this diminution of the cavity and 
the mark continues from six till seven and a 
half. \ 

At eight years the cavity is filled up, and the 
black matk gone, and in regard that the tooth is 
then full, even as if it had been shaved, we then 
say that the horse has razed; which happens a 
little before the eighth year, and after that the 
horse does not mark; so that the surest know- 
ledge of his age is then took from his tushes. 

The tushes are placed beyond the cerner teeth 
upon the bars, two on each side of the jaws, i. €. 
one above, and one below, without being preceded 
by any foal teeth. 

The two under tushes are cut somtimes at 
three years, sometimes at three and a half, some- 
times at four; but the two upper-tushes appear 
sometimes at four, sometimes at four and a half; 
sometimes before, and sometimes after the corner 
teeth, without any certain rule; and till the age 
of six they are chamfered within. 

About ten years of age the two upper tushes 
appear much worn, which serves for that age. 

After that they grow out in lengthyand be- 
come bare of flesh, because the gum shrinks and 
retires; and at last, about the fifteenth or six- 
teenth year, the horse shells. 

A horse is not capable of any great-fatigue till 
his tushes have cut the skin. 

Most of the Dutch horses are very sickly when 
their tushes shoot forth; mares have them but 
seldom, and when they have them they are but 
very small. For the rest, see the article AGz. 

IV. Teething, in delicate animals, and especi- 

ally among. mankind, is the cause of various 
diseases, and the teeth themselves are subject to 
diseases as numerous. 
‘ The principal diseases to which teething gives 
rise are symptomatic fever, tooth-rash, cough, 
ptyalism, diarrhea, convulsions. The ptyalism 
and diarrhcea, or unusual secretion of phlegm 
and of alvine discharge, are usually favourable 
affections, and tend, in almost all instances, to 
prevent those of a more serious nature; they only 
require, therefore, to be moderated. The rest 
are best opposed by local hemorrhage, as lanc- 
ing the gums freely, or exciting alvine discharge 
by slight aperients. 

Breeding the teeth, which usually occurs about 
the third or fourth month, is usually discovered 
by a copious discharge of saliva; the infant being 
pleased with having its gums rubbed with a 
finger or corol ; fretfulness and anxiety; starting 
in the sleep, and suddenly awaking: there is a 
considerable degree of fever in many instances, 
which usually yields to aperients; and often a 
severe griping, which requires to be moderated by 
the use of magnesia, or prepared chalk. If the 
starting and fever be considerable, and especially 
if accompanied with drowsiness or convulsions, 
feeches will be found more effectual than merely 


lancing the gums; two leeches being applied te 
the neck every day, or every other day, till the. 
symptoms abate. After the bleeding, blisters 
behind the ears, or on the back, are not to be 
omitted: antimonial emetics may be exhibited 
with advantage ; and hartshorn drops, as recom- 
mended by Sydenham, are often useful. 

In cases of convulsions a discreet use of ano- 
dynes is an important addition to the above 
practice; and in general, after free evacuations, 
they may be safely given either by injections, or 
by the mouth. ke 

The next source of disease in the production of 
teeth is-that of cutting them; and here, so great 
is the irritability, that the child, instead of so- 
liciting friction, canuot endure that the gums 
should be touched. Many of the preceding af- 
fections accompany this second process, and may 
be removed in the same manner. Here, however, 
the use of the lancet, by setting the tooth in- 
stantly at liberty, will often procure instantaneous 
ease, when nothing else will succeed. 

The adult teeth are often much inconvenienced 
by the accumulation of tufa, or tartar, about their 
roots; and they are equally injured, and ren- 
dered black and unsightly by neglect, Powders 
slightly rough and austere, or very‘finely prepared 
soap, are the best means of keeping them clean, 
and hence of preserving them sound. 

For their injury by peculiar diseases, as sea- 
scurvy, inflammation, &c. see ScORBUTUS, 
OpontTitTis, and MEDICINE. 

In old age, and often before this period, they 
become detached from their sockets, grew loose, 
and fall out. If but a few are thus parted with, 
and the teeth themselves be not injured, they 
may be easily replaced, and made svfficiently 
fast for all purposes of ornament and most pur- 
poses of use, by being dextrously tied round the 
adjoining teeth. If they are lost, generally they 
should be set, provided they are sound, into a 
bed of ivory, or seal-bone, finely polished, and 


‘accurately adapted to the form of the jaw-bone: 


if decayed, artificial tecth should be employed in 
their stead. 

As some persons are procaciously bern with, 
others, with equal singularity, cut a new set at 
an advanced period of life. The writer of this 
article has been a witness to this phenomenon in 
a lady of ninety. Dr. Slare, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, mentions a similar case of a re- 
lation of ‘his, whose mature teeth continued till 
he was eighty, at which time he shed them, and 
in a few years afterwards had an entire new set 
that reached all round the jaws: and Mentrelius 
affirms that he saw at Cleves in 1666 a man of a 
hundred and twenty years of age who had a new 
set only two years before, and had cut them with 
great pain; and another man at the Hague, who, 
in like manner, cut the teeth of his old age at 
a hundred and eighteen. 

V. Teeth, in their chemical property, consist 
of two parts, the body of the tooth, and the sur- 
rounding enamel. The body of the tooth does not 
essentially differ from the materials of common 
bone and consequently consist, of gelatin, al- 
bumen, carbonat of lime and phosphate of lime, the 
latter being in a larger proportion than the 
former. The enamel of the teeth has its phophate 
of lime in a much larger proportion still; its 
gelatin is also in larger quantity, and its albumen 
in smaller: so that it makes a very near approach 
to the constituent parts of enamel. According to 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, and Mr, Hatchett’s ex- 
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periments do not contravene their conclusions, 
the carbonat of lime and albumen are reduced to 
insensible quantities, Their resnit was as fol- 
lows: 
100 parts of enamel contain 

Lime, . x, | Midget 

Phosphoric acid, © 29,67 

Gelatin of water, 27,10 

Loss, - - 320 
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O’DORATE. a. (odoratus, Latin.) Scented ; 
having a strong scent, whether fetid or fra- 
grant (Bacon). 

ODORIVFEROUS. a. (odorifer, Lat.) 
Giving scent; usually sweet of scent; fra- 
grant; perfumed (Bacon). 

ODORIFEROUS GLANDS, in anatomy. 
These glands are situated around the corona 
glandis of the male, and under the skin of the 
labia majora and nymphe of females. ‘They 
secrete a sebaceous matter, which emits a pe- 
culiar odour; hence their name. c 

ODORIVFEROUSNESS. s. (from odorife- 
- yous.) Sweetness of scent; fragrance. 

O'DOROUS. a. (edorus, Latin.) Fragrant; 

erfumed; sweet of scent (Cheyne). 

O'DOUR: 's. (odor, Latin.) 1. Scent, 
whether good or bad (Bacon). 2. Fragrance; 

erfame; sweet scent (Clarendon). 

ODYNE. (o3un.) In medicine, a termina- 
tion of many compound words implying pain, 
whence pleurodyne, pain in the side, or pleura, 


c. 

ODYSSEY, the name of an epic poem 
‘composed’ by Homer. See Homer. 

OE. This combination of vowels does not 
properly belong to our language, nor is ever 
found but in words derived from the Greek, 
and not yet wholly conformed to our manner 
of writing: oe has in such words the sound 
of FE. 

OECONOMICGS, Ss. Cornovoprintog 5 ceCOnO= 
mique, Fr. from economy. Both it and its 
derivatives are under economy.) Management 
of household affairs CL’ Estrange). 

OECONOMY denotes the prudent conduct, 
or discreet and frugal management, whether of 
a man’s own estate or that of another. 

Oxrconomy (Animal), comprehends the va- 
rious operations of nature in the generation, 
nutrition, and preservation of animals. See 
GENERATION, Nutrition, &c, The doc- 
trine of the animal ceconomy is nearly con- 
nected with physiology, which explains the 
several parts of the human body, their struc- 
ture, use, &c. See ANaATomyY and Mept- 
CINE. 

OECUMENICAL signifies the same with 
general or universal; as, cecumenical council, 
bishop, &c. 

OEDEMA, in medicine. (odie, from odew, 
to swell.) A synonym of anasarca. See 
ANASARCA. : 

~OEDEMA‘TIC. Ozpe’marTous. a. (from 
eedema.) Pertaining to an oedema (/1se- 
_ man). HE + 
. OEDERA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngencsia, order polygamia segregata.. Calyx 
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many-flowered; florets tubular, hermaphro- 
dite, with one or two female ligulate ones? 
receptacle chafly ;- seeds crowned with many 
chaffs. Three species: herbs of the Cape. 

GEDIPUS, in fabulous history, a son of ' 
Laius, king of Thebes and Jocasta. Laius, 
the father of C&dipus, was informed by the 
oracle, as soon as he married Jocasta, that he 
must perish by the hands of his son. Such 
dreadful intelligence awakened his fears, and 
to prevent the fulfilling of the oracle, he re- 
solved never to approach Jocasta; but his re- 
solutions were violated in a fit of intoxication, 
The queen became pregnant, and Laius order- 
ed his wife to destroy her child as soon as born. 
The mother did not obey, yet she gave the 
child to one of her domestics, with orders to 
expose him in the mountains, ‘The servants 
bored the feet of the child, and suspended him 
with a twig by the heels to a tree on mount 
Cithzron, where he was soon found by one 
of the shepherds of Polybus, ,king of Corinth, 
The shepherd carried him home, and Periboea, 
the wife of Polybus, who had no children, 
educated him as her own child... The accom- 
plishments of the infant, who was named 
(CEdipus, on account of the swelling of his feet, 
(ordew tumeo, modec pedes,) soon became the ad- 
miration of the age. His companions envied 
him, and one of them told him he was an ille- 
gitimate child. ‘This raised his doubts, and he 
went to consult the oracle of Delphi, and was 
there told not to return home, for if he did 
he must necessarily be the murderer of his fa- 
ther, and the husband of his mother, ‘This 
answer terrified him; he knew no.,home but 
the house of Polybus, therefore he resolved not 
to return to Corinth. He travelled towards 
Phocis, and in his journey met in a narrow 
road Laius on a chariot with his arm-bearer, 
Laius ordered Cdipus to make way for him. 
CEdipus refused, and a contest ensued, in 
which Laius and his arm-bearer were both 
killed, QEdipus, ignorant of the rank of. the 
men whom he had killed, continued his jour- 
ney, and was attracted to Thebes by the fame 
of the Sphynx, whose enigma he solved, and ob- 
tained, in consequence, from Creon the crown ~ 
of Thebes. (Vid. Speuynx.) The cruelty of 
the Sphynx now became an object of public 
concern; and as the successful explanation of 
an enigma would end in the death of the 
Sphynx, Creon, who, at the death of Laius, 
had ascended the throne of Thebes, promised 
his crown and Jocasta to him who succeeded 
in the attempt. The enigma proposed was 
this: <* What animal in the morniag walks 
upon four feet, at noon upon two, and in the 
evening upon three?” This was left for Cidi- 
pus to explain; he came to the monster, and 
said, that man, in the morning of life, walks 
upon his hands and his feets when he has 
attained the years of manhood, he walks upon ~ 
his two legs; and in the evening, he supports 
his old age with the assistance of a stafl, The 
monster was mortified at the true explanation, 
and dashed his head against a rock and perish- 
ed. Qédipus then married Jocasia, by whoa 
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he had two sons, Polynices and Eteocles, and 
two daughters, Ismena and Antigone, Some 
years after, the Theban territories were visited 
with a plague ; ‘and the oracle declared that it 
should cease only when the murderer of king 
Laius was banished from Beoeotia., As the death 
of Laius had never been examined, C£dipus 
wished to disown the murderer, and at length 
found that hiinself had killed his father, and 
consequently that he had married his mother, 
In the excess of his grief he put out his eyes, 
as unworthy to see the light, and banished him- 
self from Thebes, or, as some say, was banished 
by his own sons. The manner'of his death is 
yather miraculous; it is said that the earth 
opened, and Qédipus disappeared, 

CEDMANNIA, In botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decandria, Calyx two- 
lipped, the upper-iip cloven, lower-lip setace- 
gus. One species only: a Cape piant, with 
herbaceous stem ; lanceolate, entire, glabrous 
leaves ; and one-flowered peduncles. 

OEMLIAD. s. (from oei/, Fr.) Glance; 
wink ; token of the eye (Shakspeare), 

OELAND), . an island of Sweden, in the 
Baltic, separated from the coast of Gothland, 
by a strait 12 miles broad in the narrowest 
part. [tis 80 miles long, but not more than 
nine broad, The north part has fine forests, 
and quarries of excellent freestone; but the 
south part is more level, and very fertile. Both 
parts abound in alum mines, Borkholm is the 
chief town, seated on the strait, 22 miles E,N.E, 
of Calmar. Lon, 16,50 E, Lat. 56. 48 N. 

OELS, a town of Silesia, capital of a prin- 
cipality of the same name, with a castle, It 
stands on the river Oels, 17 miles E.N.E, of 
Breslan. Lon. 17.31 E. Lat.51. 12 N, 

OENANTHE, Water dropwort. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
digynia, Florets irregular; the central ones 
central and barren; fruit crowned with the 
calyx and styles, covered with a corky coat. 
Eleven species, chiefly Cape plants, a few in- 
digenous to the south of Europe, and four 
natives of the ditches and marshes of our own 
country. . 

Of these last the most remarkable is O. 
crocata, hemlock dropwort; with tuberous 
root, leaflets wedge-form, many-cleft, nearly 
equal, This umbelliferous plant is an active 
poison, and has too often proved fatal, by being 
eaten in mistake instead of water parsnep, The 
juice, nevertheless, cautiously exhibited, pro- 
mises to be an efficacious. remedy in inveterate 
scorbutic eruptions, The root of this plant is 
not unpleasant to the taste, and esteemed to be 
most deleterious of all the vegetables which 
this country produces. Mr. Howel, surgeon 
at Haverfordwest, relates, that eleven French 
prisoners had the liberty of walking in and 
‘about the town of Pembroke. Three of them 
being in the fields a Jittle before noon, dug up 
a large quantity of this plant, which they took 
to be wild celery, to eat with their bread and 
butier for dinner, After washing it, they all 
three ate, or rather tasted of the roots. As they 
‘were entering the town, without any previous 
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notice of sickness at the stomach, or disorder 
in the head, one of them was seized with con- 
vulsions. The other two.ran home and sent a 
surgeon to him. The surgeon endeavoured 
first to bleed, and then to vomit him; but 
those endeavours were fruitless, and he died 
presently. Ignorant of the cause of their come 
rade’s death, and of their own danger, they 
gave of these roots to the other eight prisoners, 
who ate some of them with their dinner. A 
few minutes afterwards, the remaining two, 
who gathered the plants were seized in the 
same manner as the first, of which one died; 
the other was bled, and a vomit with great 
difficulty forced down, on account of his jaws 
being as it were locked together. This operated, 
and’he recovered, but was some time affected 
with dizziness in his head, though not sick, oF 
the least disordered in his stomach, The other 
eight being bled and vomited immediately, 
were soon well, At Clonmel, in Ireland, oa 
boys, mistaking this plant for water parsnep, 
ate plentifully of its roots. About four or five 
hours after, the eldest boy became suddenly 
convulsed and died ; and before the next morn- 
ing four of the ether boys died in a similar 
manner. Of the other three, one was maniacal 
several hours, another lost his hair and nails, 
but the third escaped unhurt. Stalpaart Vander 
Wiel, mentions two cases of the fatal effects of 
this root; these, however, were attended with 
great heat in the throat and stomach, sickness, 
vertigo, and purging; they both died in the 
course of two or three hours after eating the 
root. The Dutch physicians make mention 
of similar mischief from the use of the same 
root; and sir Wm, Watson cites an instance 
of a person who was poisoned by eating the 
leaves of the plant boiled in pottage. Most 
brute animals are equally afiected by this poi- 
son with man, Lightfoot says that a spoonful 
of the juice of the plant given to a dog rendered 
him sick and stupid; but that goats eat the 
plant with impunity. 

The great virulence of this plant has not, 
however, prevented it from being taken medi- 
cinally. Dr. Poulteny in a letter to sir Wm 
Watson observes that a severe and inveierate 
cutaneous disorder was cured by the juice of 
the root, though not without exciting the 
most alarming symptoms. ‘Taken in the dose 
of a spoonful, in two hours afterwards the 
head was affected in a very extraordinary man- 
net, followed with violent sickness and vomit- 
ing, cold sweats and rigors; but this did not 
deter the patient from continuing the medicine, 
in somewhat less doses, till it eff 


ected a cure. 
CE NEUS, in fabulous history, a king of Ca- 
lydon, in Aitolia, son of Parthaon, and Euryte. 
He married Althzea, the daughter of Thestius, 
by whom he had Clymenus, Meleager, Gorge, 
and Dejanira. After Althzea’s death, he mar- 
ried Periboea, the daughter of Hipponous, by 
whom he had Tydeus, In a general sacrifice, 
which Ciineus made to all the gods upon reap- 
ing his fields, he forgot Diana, and the god- 
dess, to revenge this neglect, sent a wild boar to 
lay waste the country of Calydonia. The animal 
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was at last killed by Meleager, in a celebrated 
chace. Sometime after, Meleager died, and 
ineus was driven from his kingdom. « Dio- 
medes, however, his grandson, soon restored 
him to his throne; but the continual misfor- 
tunes to which he was exposed rendered him 
melancholy., He exiled himself, and left his 
crown to his son-in-law Andremon. He died 
as he was going to Argolis. His body was 
buried by the care of Diomedes, in a town of 
Argolis, which from him received the name of 
Enea. 

OENKJE, in botany, a species of iris. See 
Irts. 

OENOPT At, in Grecian antiquity, a kind 
of censors at Athens, who regulated entertain- 
ments, and took care that none drank too 
amuch, nor too little. 

OENOTHERA. Tree primrose. In botany, 
a genus of the class octandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx four-cleft, tubular; petals four; capsule 
four-celled, four-valved, cyiindrical, inferior ; 
seeds naked. Fifteen species—aimost, all of 
theni natives of North or South America. The 
foliowing are those chiefly cultivated : 

1. Q. biennis. Broad-leaved tree primrose. 
Steis alternately branched leaves, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, Hat; flowers bright yellow, opening 
usually between six and seven in the evening, 
whence this plant is also called evening or 
night primrose. ‘The uppermost flowers ap- 
pear firstin June, the stalk stil advancing in 

height ; there is a constant succession of flowers 
tili late in the autumn, 

2. O. longiflora. Long-flowered tree prim- 
rose. Leaves denticulate, and together with 
the germ and calyx hairy ; flowers yellow, un- 
commonly large and showy, continuing trom 
July to October. 

3. O. mollissima. Soft-tree primrose, Leaves 
lanceolate, soit, downy, undulate ; stem 
branched : flowers at first pale yellow, but as 
they decay, changing to an orange hue, smaller 
than ‘the preceding ; and continuing from June 
to October. 

4. O. fruticosa. Shrubby-tree primrose. 
Perennial, but herbaceous, notwithstanding 
its specific name; flowers large and showy, 
opening in the evening and continuing through 
the ensuing day. The flowers-buds, germs 
and stalks possess a richness of colour which 
renders this plant peculiarly ornamental. 

5. O. pumila. Dwarf-tree primrose. Per- 
ennial, fibrous root; slender stalk, near a foot 
high; leaves smaller, sessile, light green ter- 
minating in blue points ; flowers small, bright 
yellow, opening both in the morning and even- 
ing. All these plants are hardy, and with a little 
care will thrive in any soil or situation in our 
own country, 

CENOTRI, the inhabitants of 

CENOTRIA, a part pf Italy, which was 
afterwards called Lucania. It received this 
name from Cinotrus, the son of Lycaon, who 
settled there with a colony of Arcadians. The 
name of Cinotria is sometimes applied to 
Htaly. | 

Q’ER, contracted from over. 


‘with pale tarsi. 
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OESEL, an island in the Baltic, on the 
coast of Livonia, at the entrance of the gulf 
of Riga, It is 74 miles long and 50 broad, 


defended by two forts, and belongs to Russia. 


Arensburg is the capital. 

OESOPHAGUS. (from ow, to carry, and 
gayw, to eat, because it carries the food into 
the stomach.) ‘The membranous and muscu- 
lar tube that descends in the neck from the 
pharynx to the stomach. It is composed of 
three tunics or membranes, a common, mus- 
cular and mucous. Its arteries are branches 
of the cesophageal, which arise from the aorta. 
The veins empty themselves into the vena 
azygos. Its nerves are from the eighth pair 
and great intercostal; and it is every where 
under the internal or mucous membrane, sup- 
pled with glands that separate the mucous of 
the cesophagus, in order that the masticated 
bile may readily pass down into the stomach. 

CESTRUMV ENEREUM. (from estrus, a 
gad-bee, because by its bite or sting it agitates 
cattle). The venereal orgasm, or pleasant sen- 
sation experienced during coition. 

OESTRUS. Gadfly. Breeze. In zoology, 
a genus of the class insecta, order diptera, 
Mouth with a simple aperture and not ex~ 
serted ; feelers two, of two articulations, orbi- 
cular at the tip, and seated on each side ina 
depression of the mouth; antennas of three 
articulations, the last subglobular, and furnished 
with a bristle on the forepart; placed in two 
hollows on the front. 

The face of this singular genus is broad, de« 
pressed, vesicular and glaucous, and has some 
sort of resemblance to the ape kind. They are 
extremely troublesome to horses, sheep, and 
black cattle, depositing their eggs in different 
parts of the body, and producing painful tu- 
mours and sometimes death. The larves are 
without feet, short, thick, soft and annulate ; 
and often furnished with small hooks. There 
are twelve species, as follow: 

1. O. bovis, Ox-gadfly. Wings immacu- 
late, brown; abdomen with a black band in 
the middle, and orange-yellow hairs at the tip; 
front white, covered with down; thorax yel-~ 
lowish before, the middle black, with four 
short naked lines, behind cinereous; scales of: 
the poisers large, snowy, convex ; legs black 
Female with a black style at 
the end of the abdomen. Larve brown, of 
eleven segments, with transverse, rough, ins 
terrupted lines. 

Deposits its eges in the back of cattle, under _ 
the skin, which as the eggs are changed into 
larves produce a purulent tumour. By the pain 
it inflicts, an extreme terror and agitation are 
occasioned, and the object of the attack runs 
bellowing wildly about, with its tail erect and 
in a tremulous motion, and communicates its 
agitation to the whole herd. 

2, O. equi. Horse-gadfly. Wings whitish, 
with a black band in the middle, and two dots 
at the tip: front white downy, crown brown; 
eyes black, distant; thorax brown, dusky in 
the middle; santel with two hairy tufts. Fe- 
male ; browner, with a long, ineurved, black 


ors. 
appendage at the end of the abdomed® Larve ; 


‘round, pale, green ; the tail obtusely truncate; 


head tapermmg, the mouth horny, with two 


lips, and two recurved. black claws on each — 


side of the mouth; segments of the body fring- 
ed with two rows of rigid spines turned down- 
ward. 
There is another variety with a single oblong 
black spot at the tip; abdomen covered with 
thick brown ferruginous hairs; the cestrus 
vituli of Fabricius. oie > 
The female of this species deposits its eggs 
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_ punctured at the base ; abdomen variegated with. 
~ white and black ; head with hollow dots on 


the crown; thorax cinereous, with black raised 
dots and four black lines; above the aperture 
of the mouth is a small conic process. Larve 
white, ovate, pointed before. with two hooks, 
truncated -behind with a° promi nent margin, 
and two black respiratory scales, above convex 
with black lines and dots, beneath flat, with 
minute rough black dots in the middle of the 
segments. Deposits its eggs on the inner mar- 
gin of the nostrils of sheep, occasioning them 


en the hairs of horses, and always*on those’ to shake their heads violently and hide their 
parts which are most liable to be licked with —noses in dust or gravel. The larves crawl up 
the tongue; these either in the egg or larve- into the frontal sinuses or horns, and when 


state are conveyed by the tongue, after being 
licked off from the parts in which they are de- 
posited, into the stomach, and passing through 
the intestines, are discharged with the dung. 
The larves thus evacuated are called bots, or 
bot-worms. Mr. Bracy Clark in an excellent 
paper upon this curious insect, inserted in 
vol, iii. of the Transactions of the Linnéan So- 
ciety, observes that he has once seen the larve 
of this cestrus in the stomach of an ass; and 
that there is little reason to doubt their exist- 
ence in the stomachs of all the equus tribe. 
Thelarves, when once introduced, atiach them- 
selves to every part of the stomach; but are ge- 
nerally most numerous about the pylorus, and 
less frequent in the intestines. Their numbers 
in the stomach are very various, often not more 
than half a dozen, at other times more than a 
hundred, and, according to some accounts, much 
more numerous still. They hang most com- 
monly in clusters, being fixed by the small end 
to the inner membrane of the stomach, which 


they adhere to by means of two small hooks or 
When they are removed fe the. 


tentacles. 
stomach they will attach themselves to loose 
membrane, and even to the skin of the hand. 
They attain their full growth about the latter 
end of May, and are dropped by the horse from 
this time to the latter end of June, and some- 
times later. On falling to the ground ‘they 
find out some convenient retreat, and change 
to the chrysalis; after which, in about six or 
seven weeks, the fly appears. 

3. O. hemorrhoidalis. Smaller horse-gad- 


fly: Wings immaculate, brownish ; abdomen — 


black, the base white. and fulvous at the tip. 
About half the size of the preceding ; the larve 
_ Jess, but exactly resembling that of O. equi. 
Deposits its eggson the lips of horses, occasion 
ing a titillation which causes the animal, when 
attacked by it, to move its head violently, and 
- gallop about, with every appearance of distress. 
The larves are conveyed through the intestines, 
like those of the last species. : 


4, O. veterinus. Cattle-gadfly. Wings im- 


maculate; body ferruginous; sides of the thorax 


and base of the abdomen with white hairs. 
Less than O. equi, and the same as O. nasalis 
of Gmelin, and O. equi of Fabricius. Deposits 
its eges on horses and oxen; the larves proba- 
bly pass through the stomach and form bots as 
in the preceding species. . 


5. O. ovis, Sheep-gadfly. Wings pellucid, 


a fed are again discharged through the nos- 
trils, 

6. O. cuniculi. Rabbit-gadfly, Black ; 
wings brown; thorax black as far as the mid- 
dle; behind, and base of the abdomen, with 
yellowish hairs. Inhabits Georgia: twice as 
large as the horse-gadfly: deposits its eggs in 
the skins of hares and rabbits. Larve brown; 
every where rough with minute prickles. 

7. O. buccatus. Grey; face white, dotted 
with black. Inhabits,Carolina; a large in- 
s€ct. ae - 

8. O. tarandi. Wings immaculate ; thorax 

ellow with a black band; abdomen fulvous, 
tipt with black. Inhabits Lapland. Deposits 


its eggs on the back of the rein-deer, and is‘ 


often fatal to it. 

g. O. trompe. Wings white; body black 
with cinereous hairs; thorax with a deep black 
band. Inhabits Lapland, on the rein-deer. 

10. O, antilope. .Wings with a brown 
band and dots; body hairy, tawny-grey; ab- 


domen with three rows of blackish spots. In- 


habits Asia; and deposits its eggs on the back 


-of the antelope. 


hi, O. fasciculosus. Downy, yellow ; tail 
with three tufts of blackish hairs. Inhabits 


Ss iberia.. 


12, O. hominis. Human-gadfly. Body en- 
tirely brown. Inhabits South America ; and 
deposits its eggs under the skin, on the bellies 
of the natives. The larve, if it be disturbed, 
penetrates deeper, and produces an ulcer which 
frequently becomes fatal, See NATURAL 
HIstTORY;! PIOGLX. Ae rae 

ZT A, a celebrated mountain between Thes- 
saly and Macedonia, upon which Hercules 
burnt himself. Its height has given occasion 
to the poets to feign that the sun, moon, and 
stars rose. behind it. 
(Eta dre called Thermopyle, from the hot baths 
in the neighbourhood. These passes are not 
more than 25 feet in breadth. (Apollod. Paus.) 
&c.—2. A’small town at the foot of mount 
CEta, near Thermopyle. 

-. OETTINGEN, a town of Suabia, capital 
of a county. of the same name, with a well- 
endowed college. It is seated on the Wirnitz, 

12 miles N.N.W. of Donawert, and 28 south 
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of Anspach. | Lon. 10.40 E, Lat. 48. 56.N. 


OF. prep. (of, Saxon.) 1. It is put before 


the substantive that follows another in con- 


struction: as, of these part were slain. 2, It 
SES in 


: 


The streights of mount’ 
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is put among superlative adjectives: as, the 
most dismal and unseasonable time of all other. 
3. From (Shakspeare), 4. Concerning; re- 
lating to (Smalridge). 5. Out of (Dryden). 
6. Among (Swift). 7. By: not in use (Sandys). 
1. According to (Tillotson). 9. Noting power, 
choice, or spontancity: as, of himself man is 
confessedly unequal to his duty. 10. Noting 
properties, or condition: as, a man of a decayed 
fortune; a body of no colour. 11. Noting ex- 
traction: as, @ man of an ancient family. 12. 
Noting adherence, or belonging: as, a Hebrew 
of my éribe. 13. Noting the matter of any 
thing: as, the chariot was of cedar. 14, Not- 
ing the motive: as, of my own choice I under- 
took this work. 15, Noting preference, or 
postponence: as, £ do not like the Tower of 
any place. 16. Noting change of one state to 
another: as, O miserable of happy! 17. Not- 
ing causality: as, good-humour of necessity will 
give allowance: 18. Noting proportion: as, 
many of a hundred. 19. Noting kind or 
species: as, an affair of the cabinet. 20. It is 
put before an indefinite expression of time : 
as, of late, in late times. 

OFF. ad. (af, Dutch.) 1. Of this adverb 
the chief use is to conjoin it with verbs: as, 
to come off; to fiy off. 2. It is generally op- 
posed to om: as, to lay on; to take off. 3. It 
signifies distance: as, fen miles off. 4. In paint- 
ing or statuary, it signifies projection or relief: 
as, the figures stand off. 5. It fignifies eva- 
nescence ; absence or departure: as, éhe scent 
goes off. 6, Ivsignifies any kind of disappoint- 
ment; defeat; interruption: as, the affair is 
of. 7. From; not toward (Sidney). 8. Off 
hand; not studied (L’ strange). 

Orr. interject. An expression of abhorrence, 
or command to depart (Smith). 

Orr. prep. 1. Noton(Temple). 2. Distant 
from ( Addison). 

OFFA, king of Mercia, 755, was successful 
against the kings of Kent and Wessex, and 

erfidiously murdered Ethelbert, king of the 
Feast Angles, and seized his kingdom. His 
crimes induced him to pay his court to the 
clergy for forgiveness. fe not only made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, but was the first who 
gave the tenth of his goods to the church, and 
established the Peter-pence tribute. He founded 
the monastery of St. Alban’s, and died 794. 

OFFa’s DIKE, an entrenchment of England, 
cast up by Offa, a Saxon king, to defend Eng- 
land from the incursions of the Welsh, It 
extends through Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Montgomeryshire, Denbighshire, and Flint- 
shire, from the Wye to the Dee. 

O/FFAL. s. (off fall. Skinner.) 1. Waste 
meat; that which is not eaten at the table 
(Arbuthnot), @. Carrion; coarse flesh (Mil- 
ton). 3. Refuse; that which is thrown away 
as of no value (South). 4. Any thing of no 
esteem (Shakspeare), 

OFFANTO, a river of Naples, which rises 
in the Apennines, passes by Conza and Monte 
Verde, separates Capitanata from Basilicata 
and Terra di Barri, and enters the gulf of 
Venice, near Barleta, It is the ancient Aufidus. 


* 
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. OFFEN. See Bupa. ys 

OFFENBACH, a sown of Franconia, takem 
by the French in 1796. It is seated on the 
Maine, five miles east of Francfort. Lon. 8. 
45 E. Lat. 49. 52 N. 

OFFENBURG, an imperial town of Suabia, 
under the protection of the house of Austria, 
seated on the Kintzig, 10 miles south-west of 
Strasburgh, and 20 $.5.W. of Baden. Lon. 8. 
1K. Lat. 48. 31 N. ( 

OFFE'NCE. s. (offence, Fr. offensa, Lat.) 
1. Crime; act of wickedness (Fairfax). 2. 
A transgression (Locke). 3. Injury (Dryden). 
4. Displeasure given ; cause of disgust ; scandal 
(Bacon). 5. Anger; displeasure conceived 
(Sydney). 6. Attack; act of the assailant : 
contrary to defence (Sidney). 

OFFE/NCEFUL. a. (offence and full.) 
Injurious ; giving displeasure (Shakspeare). 

OFFE’NCELESS. a. (from offence.) Un- 
offending ; innocent (Shakspeare). — 

To OFFEND. v. a. (offendo, Lat.) 1.To 
make angry; to displease (Anolles). 2. To 
assail; to attack (Sidney). 3. ‘To transgress 5 
to violate. 4. To injure (Dryden). : 

To Or¥eE/ND. v.n. 1. To be criminal ; ‘to 
transgress the law. 2. To cause anger (Shak- 
speare).. 3. To commit transgression (Swift). 

OFFE’NDER. s. (from offend). 1. A 
criminal ; one who has committed a crime; a _ 
transgressor (Isaiah). 2. One who has done 
an injury (Shakspeare). ; 

OFFE/NDRESS. s. (from offender.) A 
woman that offends (Shakspeare). 

OFFE'NSIVE. a. (offensif, Fr. from of- 
fensus, Latin.) 1. Causing anger; displeasing ; 
discusting (Spenser). 2. Causing pain; in- 
jurious (Bacon). 3. Assailant; not defensive 
(Bacon). SK 

OFFE/NSIVELY. ad. 1. Mischievously; 
injuriously (Hooker). 2. So as to cause un- 
easiness or displeasure. 3. By way of attack ; 
not defensively. 

OFFE'NSIVENESS. ‘s. (from offenstve.} 
1., Injuriousness ; mischief. 2. Cause of dis- 
gust (Grew). 

To OFFER. »., a. (offero, Lat. offrir, Fr.) 
1. To present; to exhibit any thing so that 
it may be taken. or received (Locke). 2.°To 
sacrifice ; to immolate (Dryden). 3. To bid, 
as a price or reward (Dryden), 4. To attempt; 
to commence (Maccabees). 5. To propose 
(Locke). 

To O’FFER. v.n. 1. To be present; to be 
at hand; to present itself (Sidney). 2. To 
make an attempt (Bacon). 

O’rFeR. s. (offer, French, from the verb.) 
1. Proposal of advantage to another (Pope). 
2. First advance (Shakspeare). 3. Proposal 
made (Daniel). 4. Price bid; act of bidding 
a price (Swift), 5. Attempt; endeavour 
(South). 6. Something given by way of ac- 
knowledement (Sidney). 

O'FFERER. s. (from offer.) 1. One-whoe 
makes an offer (Chapman). 2. One who sa- 
crifices, or dedicates in worship (South). 

O'FFERING. s. (from effer). A sacrifice; 
any thing immolated, or offered in worship, 
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The Hebrews had several kinds of offerings, 
which they presented atthe temple. Some were 
free- will offerings, and others were of obliga- 
tion ; the first-fruits,the tenths, the sin-offerings, 
were of obligation; the peace-offerings, vows, 
offerings of wine, oil, bread, salt, and other 
things, which were made to the temple or to the 
ministers of the Lord, were offerings of devo- 
tion. The Hebrews called all offerings in gene- 
ral corban. But the offerings of bread, salt, 
fruits, and liquors, as wine and oil, which 
were presented to the temple, they called 
mincha. ‘The sacrifices are not properly offer- 
ings, and are not commonly included under 
that name. See CorBAN and SACRIFICE. 

The offerings of grain, meal, bread, cakes, 
fruits, wine, salt, and oil, were common in 
the temple. Sometimes these offerings were 
alone, and sometimes they accompanied the 
sacrifices. Honey was never offered with the 
sacrifices ; but it might be offered alone in the 
quality of first fruits. Now these were the 
rules that were observed in the presenting of 
those offerings, calied in Hebrew mincha or 
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kerbon mincha; in the Septuagint, offerings of . 


sacrifice; and the same by St. Jerom, obla- 
tionem sacrificit; but by our translators, meat- 
offerings. (Lev. ii. 1. &c.) There were five 
sorts of these offerings: 1, Fine flour or meal. 
2. Cakes of several sorts, baked in an oven. 
$8. Cakes baked upon a plate. 4. Another 
sort of cakes, baked upon a gridiron, or plate 
with holes in it. 5. The first-fruits of the 
new corn, which were offered either pure and 
without mixture, or roasted or parched in the 
ear, or out of the ear. 

OFFERTORY s. (offertoire, Fr.) The act 
of offering (Bacon). 

OFFE/RTURE., s. (from offer.) Offer; 

roposal of kindness: not in use (King Charles). 

O’FFICE. s. (office, Fr. offictum, Latin.) 
1. A public charge or employment; magi- 
stracy (Shakspeare). 2. Agency; peculiar use 
(Newton). 3. Business; particular employ- 
ment (Milton). 4. Act of good or ill volun- 
tarily tendered (Shakspeare). 5. Act of wor- 
ship (Skakspeare). 6. Formulary of devotions 
(Taylor). 7. Room in a house appropriated 
to particular business (Shakspeare). 8. (of- 
ficina, Latin.) Place where business is trans- 
acted (Bacon). 

To O/rFIce. v.a. (fromthe noun.) To per- 
form ; to discharge; to do (Shakspeare). 

O’FFICER. s. (officter, French). 1. A 
man employed by the public (Shakspeare). 2. 
A commander in the army, or navy. 3. One 
who has the power of apprehending criminals 
(Shakspeare). 

The great officers of the crown, or state, are, 
the lord high-steward, the lord high-chancellor, 
the lord high-treasurer, the lord-president of 
the council, the lord privy-seal, the lord-cham- 
berlain, the lord high-constable, and the earl 
marshal; each of which see under its proper 
article. 

Or FiceErs (Non-com missioned) ,areserjeant- 
majors, quartermaster-serjeants, serjeants, cor 
porals, drum and fife-majors; who are nomi- 
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nated by their respective captains, and appointe. 


ed by the commanding officers of regiments, 
and by them reduced without a court-martial. 
OrrFicers (Orderly non-commissioned), are 


those who are orderly, or on duty for that. 


week ; who, on hearing the drum beat for 
orders, are to repair to the place appointed to 
receive them, and to take down in writing, in 


the orderly-book, what is dictated by the ad 


jutant, or serjeant-major: they are then imme- 
diately to show these orders to the officers of 
the company, and afterwards warn the men for 
duty. ; 

OrrFicers (Flag). See FLaG oFFICERS. 
and ADMIRALS, 

OrFicexrs (Commission), are such as are 
BDO Lee by the king’s commission. Such are 
all from the general to the cornet and ensign 
inclusive. They are thus called in contradis- 
tinction to non-commissioned officers. See 
NoN-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

OrFicers (General), are those whese come 
mand is not limited to a single company, troop, 


or regiment; but extends to a body of forces, 


composed of several regiments: such are the 
general, lieutenant-general, major-general, and 
brigadier. 

OFFIceRs (Staff), are such as, in the king’s 
presence, bear a white staff or wand; and at 


‘other times, on their going abroad, have 


it carried before them by a footman bare- 
headed: such are the lord-steward, lord-cham- 
berlain, lord-treasurer, Scc, The white staff 
is taken for a commission; and, at the king’s 
death, each of these officers breaks his staff 
over the hearse made for the king’s body, and 
by this means lays down his commission, and 
discharges all his inferior officers. . 

OrricerRs (Subaltern), are all who admi- 
nister justice in the name of subjects; ‘as those 
who act under the earl-marshal, admiral, 8c. 
In the army, the subaltern officers are the lieu- 
tenants,cornets, ensigns, serjeants, and corporals. 

O/FFICERED. a. (from efficer.) Coms 
manded ; supplied with commanders (Addi.). 

OFFI'CIAL. a. (official, Fr. from office.) 
1. Conducive ; appropriate with regard to their 
use (Brown). 2. Pertaining to a public charge 
(Shakspeare). a: 

OrFicialL, in the canon law, an ecclesias- 
tical judge, appointed by a bishop, chapter, 
abbot, &c. with charge of the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the diocese. 

OrFIciAlL is also a deputy appointed by an 
archdeacon as his assistant, who sits as judge 
in the archdeacon’s court. 

OFFYCIALTY. s. (oficialté, Fr.) The 
charge or post of an official (Ayliffe). : 

To OFFICIATE. v. a. (from office.) Te 
give, in consequence of office (Milzon). 

To Orri/craTE. v.n. 1, To discharge an 
office, commonly in worship (Sanderson). 2. 
To perform an office for another. 

OFFICY’NAL. a. (from offcina, a shop.) 
Used in a shop, or belonging to it: thus off- 
oe plants and drugs are those used in the 
shops. 

OFFICIOUS. a. (officiosus, Latin.) 1. 
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‘Kind; doing good offices (Milton). 2% Im- 
‘portunely forward (Szakspeare). : 

OFFI/CIOUSLY. ad. (from effictous). 1. 
Importunately forward (Dryden). %. Kindly; 
with unasked kindness (Dryden). 

OFFYVCIOUSNESS. s. (from officious.) 
1. Forwardness of civility, or respect, or en- 
deavour (South). 2. Service (Brown). 

OFFIDA, a town of Italy, in the marquisate 
‘of Ancona, 26 miles south of Loretto. Lon. 

13.46 E. Lat. 42. 53 N. 

- OFFING, or Or Fin, in the sea-language, 
that partof the sea, a good distance from shore, 
where there is deep water, and no need of a 
‘pilot to conduct the ship: thus, if a ship from 
shore be seen sailing out to seaward, they say, 
she stands for the offing; and if a ship, hav- 
ing the shore near her, have another a good 
way without her, or towards the sea, they say, 
that ship is in the offing. 

OFFSCOU’RING., s. (off and scour.) Re- 
crement; part rubbed away in cleaning any 
thing (Kettlewell). 

‘ OFF-SETS, in gardening, are the young 
shoots, that spring from the roots of plants; 
which being carefully separated, and planted 
in a proper soil, serve to propagate the species. 

OFF-SETS, in surveying, are perpendiculars 
let fall, and measuring from the stationary lines 

to the hedge, fence, or extremity of an in- 
closure. 

O'FFSPRING. s. (offand spring.) 1. Pro- 
‘pagation; generation (Hooker). 2. ‘The thing 
propagated or generated ; children; descendants 

(Davies). 3. Production of any kind ( Denk.) 

To OFFU'SCATE. ». a, (offusco, Latin.) 
To dim; to cloud; to darken, 

OFFUSCA/‘TION. s. (from offuscate.) The 
act of darkening. 

OFT. ad. (orc, Saxon.) Often; frequent- 
ly; not rarely; not seldom (Hammond). . 

O/FTEN. ad. (from ofz, Saxon.) Oft ; 
frequently ; many times ( Addison). 

OFTENTIMES. ad. (often and times.) 
Frequently ; many times; often (Hooker). 

OFTTI'MES. 
quently ; often (Dryden). 

OGDEN (Samuel), an English divine, born 

at Manchester 1716, and educated at the gram- 
mar-school there, aid at King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and St. John’s. In 1744 he was elected 
master of Halifax school, which he resigned 
1753 to reside at Cambridge. In 1704 he was 
made W oodwardian professor, and in 1706 pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lawford, Essex, and a 
month after to Stansfield, Suffolk. He died 
1778. Itis said that his manners were rustic, 
‘but his heart was most amiable. His sermons 
have been published in 2 vols. 8vo. and de- 
fended by bishop Halifax against Mainwaring. 
They are popular, sententious discourses, in 
which sound morality is inculcated, but is 
seldom enforced upon the peculiar evangelical 
motives. 

OGEE, or 0. c. In architecture, a mould- 
‘ing consisting of two members, the one con- 
cave and the other convex ; or of a round and 
hollow, like an S$. ° See ARCHITECTURE. 


ad. (oft and times.) Fre- 


half long, in lat. 38. 3 N. 
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OGGERSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of the Rhine, with a villa belong- 
ing to the elector. _ It is situate on the Rhine, 
four miles W.N.W. of Manheim. 
OGHAMS, a particular kind of stegano- 
graphy, or writing in cypher, practised by the 


“Trish; of which there were three kinds. The 


first was composed of certain lines and marks, 
which derived their power from their situation 
and position, as they stand in relation to one 
principal Jine, over or under which. they are 
placed, or through which they are drawn : the 
principal line is horizontal, and serveth for a 
rule or guide, whose upper part is called the 
left, and the under side the right; above, 
under, and through which line, the characters 


‘or marks are drawn, which stand in the place 


of vowels, consonants, diphthongs, and triph- 
thongs. 

OGIVE. See OcGEE. 

To OGLE. v. a. (oogh, an eye, Dutch.) 
To view with side glances, as in fondness, or 
with a design not to be heeded (Dryden). 

O’'GLER. s. (oogheler, Dutch.) A sly gazer 5 


-one who views by side glances (Arbuthnot). 


O'GLIO. s. (from olla, Spanish.) A dish 
made by mingling different kinds of meat; a 
medley; a hotchpoteh (Suckling). 

OGYGES, the most ancient monarch that 
reigned in Greece, He was son of Terra, or, 
as some suppose, of Neptune. He reigned in 
Beeotia, which, from him, is sometimes called 
Ogygia, and his power was also extended over 
Attica. In the reign of Ogyges there was a 
deluge, which so inundated the territories of 
Attica, that they remained waste for near 200 
years. ‘This, though it is very uncertain, is 
supposed to have happened about 1764 years 
before the Christian era, previous to the deluge 
of Deucalion. . 3 

OGYGIA, an ancient name of Boootia, 
from Ogyges, who reigned there. The island 
of Calypso, opposite to the promontory of La- 
Cinium, in Magna Grecia, where Ulysses was 


- shipwrecked. The situation, and even the ex 


istence of Calypso’s island, is disputed. 

OH! An interjection or exclamation denot- 
ing pain or sorrow ; while O without the / is 
employed to denote surprise, or any gratifica~ 


tion. 


OHETEROA, an island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, 13 miles in circuit. It has no harbour, 
and is neither so populous nor fertile as the 
islands to the north of it; yet its manufactures 
are of a superior kind. The cloth is ofa better 
die, and the spears and clubs are better carved 
and polished. ‘The people are lusty and well 
made, and rather browner than those of the 
Society Islands. Lon. 150.47 W. Lat. 22. 
27S. 

OHIO, a river of North America, which 
has its source in the Allegany mountains, and 
is called the Allegany, till its junction with the 
Monongahela at Fort Pitt, when it first re- 
ceives the name ot Ohio. It bounds the state 


_of Kentucky in its whole length ; and the only 


disadvantage it has is a rapid, one mile and a 
about 400 miles 
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from its mouth. In this place the river runs 
ever a rocky bottom, above 1000 yards broad, 
and the descent is so gradual, that the fall does 
not probably in the whole exceed ten feet. 
When the stream is low, empty boats only can 
ae this rapid; but, when high, boats of any 
urden may pass.in safety. ‘ihe Ohio carries 
a great uniformity of breadth, from 400 to 600 
yards, except the last 150 miles, where it is 
from 800 to 1000 yards. After a course of 
near 1200 miles, from Pittsburg, in which it 
receives numbers of large and small rivers, it 
enters the Mississippi in lat. 36.43 N. 
OHLAU, a town of Silesia, in the princi- 
pality of Brieg, with a large castle. Great 
quantities of tobacco are produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, It is situate on the Ohla, eight 
miles N.W. of Brieg, and 14 S.E. of Breslaw. 
Lon. 17.29 E. Lat. 50. 56. N. 
OHRDRUF, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
the principality of Gotha, It has several times 
been destroyed by fire, but is now in a very 
flourishing state, from its numerous manu- 


factures. Itis eight miles $.S.E. of Gotha, 
and 15 S.W. of Erfurt. Lon. 10.57 E. Lat. 
$0. 65 N. 


OHRINGEN, a town of Franconia, 34 
miles E.S.E. of Heidelberg, and 33 S. of 
Wertheim. Lon. 9.50 E. Lat. 49. 13 N. 

OIGH (Loch), a lake in Invernessshire, 
extending four miles’ from E, to W. It con- 
tains some little wooded islands ; and its waters 
flow through Loch Ness into Murtfay Frith. 

OIL. (rae, from olea, the olive, this name 
being at first confined to the oil expressed from the 
olive; huile, Fr. oele, Germ.) Oils are defined, by 
modern chemists, to be proper juices of a fat or 


_ unctuous nature, either sclid or fluid, indisscluble 
_ in water, combustible with flame, and volatile in 


different degrees. They are never formed but by 
organic bodies ; and all substances in the mineral 
kingdom which present oily characters have’ ori- 
ginated from the action of vegetable or animal life. 

Oil, then, is a term that comprises a great mul- 
titude of unctuous liquids, which, when dropt 
upon paper, sink into it, and make it semi- 
transparent; or, in common language, give it 
a greasy stain. Many of these have been known 
from a very remote period, and especially those 


_ Which are appropriated to burning in lamps, 


since we know that lamps furnished with this 
material were in use as far back as the epoch of 
Abraham. The olive-plant was very early cul- 
tivated, and oil extracted from it in Egypt. Ce- 
crops introduced it into Greece from Sais, a town 
of Lower Egypt, where it had been cultivated im- 
memorially, and taught the Athenians the manner 
of obtaining its oil: and from Greece the use of 


_Olive oil has progressively spread over all Europe. 


-It-is, however, a singular circumstance, that 
Homer makes no mention of the use of lamps, and 
constantly cescribes his heroes as lighted by torches 
of wood: from which circumstance we may 
safely collect that the Greeks did not appropriate 
cil to this purpose, till a period subsequent to the 
‘Trojan war. 

_ In the comprehensive sense in which the term 
is employed in modern chernistry, it has been ne- 


_ cessary to arrange the substances which it com- 


pay 


prises under different heads. ‘The more usual di- 
Wision 18 Into two kinds, fixed or expressed, and 
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volatile or essential ; and it is under this divistow 
they are treated by Dr. Thomson. It is a division, 
however, which does not conveniently embrace 
every material which is entitled to the name of an 
oil, and is generally thus distinguished; and we 
shall hence rather adopt the classification of Messrs. 


Aikin, and take a view of them under the heads of © 


Vegetable Unctuous Oils; Vegetable Essential 
Oils; Vegetable Empyreumatic Oils ; and Animal 
Oils. . 

1. UNCTUOUs VEGETABLE OILs comprehend 
those which are usually known under the name of 
fixed, expressed, or heavy oils ; though a few be- 
longing to this class are not obtained by expres- 
sion. They are met with for the miost part in the 
cotyledons of certain seeds, and occasionally, 
though rarely, in the pulp or flesh of fruits. In 
the former the oil is always mixed with a greater 
or smaller proportion of fecula and mucilage; on 
which account these seeds, when rubbed in a mor- 
tar with cold water, form with it a white, opaque, 
milk-like fluid, called an emulsion: from which, 
by long standing (or more speedily by the addition 
of an acid), the oil separates and rises to the sur- 
face in the form of thick cream. 

There are two ways of extracting oils of this cha- 
racter: the first and most usual is by means of 
pressure; the second is by immersion in hot water; 
in which latter case, the oil separating from the 
other ingredients and rising to the surface of thie 
water, is skimmed off. ; 

Recently drawn oil is more or less impure on 


saccount of its containing a variable pruportion of 


mucilage, fecula, and perhaps other substances : of 
these a part is always deposited by rest, especially 
if the contact of the air be not entirely excluded; 
but another portion remains in permanent solu- 
tion, and to this that partial decomposition in oils 
called rancidity is principally owing. 

Fixed oil at the common atmospheric tempera- 
ture is usually in the state of a moderately fixed, 
thick, but not, properly speaking, viscid fluid; to 
the touch it is remarkably smooth and unctuous ; 
it has a mild subnauseous taste, and a peculiar fla- 
vour accerding to the vegetable from which it is 
produced. Its colour, when recent, has more or 
less of a greenish tinge, which by keeping becomes 
yellow, and in some instances orange-coloured, 
verging on red. There is nothing, however, in 
which these oils differ from each other so much as 
in the temperature at which they congeal: some 
continuing solid at the highest atmospherical tem- 
perature, as palm-oil, and the rest of the vegetable 
butters (as they are called from this circumstance), 
while others, in order to be solidified, require cool - 
ing down to the freezing point of water, and a 
third sort are capable of enduring a stili greater 
degree of cold with solidification. 7 

Water seems to be incapable oficombining with 
fixed oil in any proportion. If the two fluids are 
strongly shaken together in a half-filled phial, the 
oil is broken into very minute globules, and thus 
gives the water the appearance of thin milk or 
whey; but after standing for a few seconds, the 
whole of the oil rises to the surface, and the two 


- liquors remain as clear and distinct as at first. That 


a considerable attraction, however, subsists between 
the water and the oil, is manifest from the well- 
known fact that if a drop of oil be let fall into a 
bason of water, it does not retain its globular form, 
but immediately spreads itself into a thin irridescent 
film with which tne whole surface of. the water is 
covered. 
These oils are denominated fixed because they 


: OILS. 


are incapable of being volatilized by heat without 
decomposition ; and hence when any of them, as 
olive oil for example, is heated in a close distilla- 
tory apparatus, as soon as the fluid has arrived at 
its boiling point, a white vapour is disengaged, con- 
sisting of oil, carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic 
acid; of these the first is for the most part con- 
densed in the receiver, while the other two, holding 
a portion of oil in solution, escape in the form of 
permanent gass; when every thing volatile has 
been driven off, nothing remains in the retort but 
a little charcoal. The oi] which is found in the 
receiver is lighter, more limpid and volatile than 
that from which it was procured, and these quali- 
ties are observéd to increase by each successive 
distillation, carbon, and carburetted hydrogen being 
disengaged as at first. By treating in this manner 
the product of each distillation, the oil at length 
entirely disappears, being partly decomposed, and 
partly carried off in solution by the carburetted hy- 
drogen gass. 

If oil, instead of being distilled, be heated in an 
epen kettle, its colour will by degrees become 
deeper, a highly inflammable and fetid vapour es- 
cape, and the remaining oil be found thick and 
viscid, and when spread over wood or any other 
substance, and exposed to the air, will congeal into 
a solid, tough, transparent varnish. In this state 
it is called boiled or drying oil. It has not been 
very satisfactorily shown what takes place on this 
occasion, but it is probable that the mucilage and 
fecula are for the most part charred and decom- 
posed, that the water with which they were com- 
bined is volatilized, that a small portion of the oil 
itself is driven’ off, and that the residue has ab- 
sorbed some oxygen from the air. When oil is 
exposed to a high heat, and at the same time to 
the free contact of the atmosphere, it takes fire, 
and burns with a copious flame, accompanied by 
a thick black smoke; the combustion of oil, how- 
ever, does not readily take place, except by means 
of a wick. If an Argand lamp be used for this pur- 
pose the flame is of a pure white colour, and no 
smoke is produced, the whole of the oil undergoing 
entire combustion. In this process, according to 
Lavoisier, the oil is converted into water and car- 
bonic acid, in such proportions that its constituent 
parts may be stated as 21 of hydrogen, and 79 of 
earbon. 

The principal fixed oils are as follows : 


Olive oil _ Mustard, cole, rape and 
Cornel oil sun-flower oil 
Almond oil Nut oil 
.Poppy-seed or pink oil Beech-nut oil 
Linseed oil Ben oil 
Hempseed oil Cacao oil 

Palm oil. 


Olive oil.—The fruit of the olive tree (oliva Eu- 
ropea) when ripe, is of a dark purple colour, and 
both in size and shape resembles a long plum. It 
consists of a nut or stone, covered with a fleshy 
pulp, in the latter of which are the cells that con- 
tain the oil; the interior nut also contains an oil, 
but of a bitter disagreeable taste. he fruit, as 
soon as gathered, is broken in a mill, care being 
taken to set the mill-stones at such a distance as to 
avoid crushing the nut of the olive. The pulp 
thus prepared is put into bags made of rushes, and 
subjected to a moderate pressure, by which a con- 
siderable quantity of a greenish, semi-transparent 
oil is obtained; which, from its superior excellence, 
is called virgin oil, The.marc, or refuse, reraain- 


? 


ing after this first operation, is broken to pieces, 
moistened with a littke warm water, and again re- 
turned to the press; a mixture of oil and water 
flows out; which soon separates spontaneously by 
rest. This oil, though inferior to the former, is 
still of a very good quality, and fit for the table. 
The marc being again broken into pieces, drenched 
with water, and fermented in large cisterns, is for 
the third and last time submitted to the full force 
of the press, by which a considerable quantity of 
oil is obtained very valuable to the soap-boiler and 
other manufacturers. In Spain and some other 
countries the olives, instead of being carefully ga- 
thered by the hand and selected, are beaten }down 
and used in a mass, the sound with the unsound 5 
a large heap being made of the whole, which as 
soon as it begins to ferment is ground and strongly 
pressed as above. A larger quantity of oil is hence 
obtained, and with less trouble, but of a rank, dis- 
agreeable flavour; intolerable, indeed, to any but 
those who have been accustomed to it from theif 
childhood. In the countries that produce this oil, 
the superior kinds are employed as butter is among 
ourselves; the inferior are burnt in lamps, or made 
into soaps, for the most part of a finer quality than 
those that are composed of animal oils. 

Cornel oil.—This is the only oil which is produced 
like olive oil from the pu!py fruit of the vegetable 
rather than from the seeds. Treated after the man~ 
ner of olives, the berries of about 22lb. avoirdu- 
pois of this shrub, the cornus sanguinea of Lin- 
néus, will produce something more than 4 pints of 
a fat and somewhat viscid oil, of a bright green 
colour, and altogether as destitute of an unpleasant 
flavour as the best olive oil. 

Almond oil.—This is procured either from the 
sweet or the bitter almond, The almonds are first 
put into a coarse hempen or hair sack, and shaken 
violently in order to detach, by rubbing against 
each other and the sides of the sack, the outer 
brown skin; which if retained, is apt to give a 
bitter taste to the oil: they are then bruised, and 
made into a paste, and pressed in the usual man- 
ner. One hundred pounds of almonds afford by 
the first expression 25lb. of oil; and from the 
marc, when impregnated with the steam of hot 
water, may be procured 15lb. more of an inferior 
kind. Almond oil when fresh is of a light greenish 
yellow colour, and somewhat turbid, but by time 
it becomes clear and colourless: it is slightly 
sweetish to the taste, and has little or no odour. 
The degree at which it congeals is variously stated 
at 19° and 8° Fahrenheit: the former probably 
relates to the fresh-drawn oil. The only difference 
between the oil from sweet and that from bitter 
almonds is, that the latter may be kept the long- 
est without growing rancid. On account, of its 
high price in Europe, it is mostly restricted to me- 
dical purposes. ts 

Poppy-seed oil, ov pink oil —-This is extracted by 
cold-drawing from the large white poppy, papaver 
somniferum of Linnéus; which is largely cultivat- 
ed for this purpose in France, the Netherlands, 
and various parts of Germany. It is transparent 
and nearly colourless, and when well prepared has 
no other taste or flavour than a slight one of nut- 
kernels. It is one of the naturally drying oils, 
and, like all of that class, is frozen with difficulty: 
it may be ccoled down to 0° of Fahrenheit without 
congealing. 

Linseed oil.——The seeds of the common flax, from 
which this oil is produced, consist of a white ker- 
nel, covered by a thin brownish shell. As it is im~ 
pessible to separate the shell from the kerne), the 
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entire seed must be submitted to the press, but if 
thus treated without any previous preparation, the 
quantity of oil obtained will be comparatively 
small, on account of a strong mucilage that resides 
in the shell, and absorbs a large proportion of the 
oil as itis forced out of the kernel; for this reason, 
and because the cold-drawn oil is not so fit for the 
purposes to which linseed oil is generally applied 
as that which is hot drawn, the following method 
is generally taken to destroy the mucilage before 
the application of the press: an iron vessel like a 
sand-bath, and capable of containing some bushels, 
is fixed in a furnace; it is then filled with linseed 
and heated by a moderate fire, care being taken to 
stir up its contents from time to time, that every 
part may be equally roasted; at first there arises 
an abundance of aqueous vapour, which, as the 
heat is increased, is followed by damp blackish 
fumes, of a very nauseous odour. The torrefaction 
being completed, the paste is pressed in the mill in 
the usual way. 

Hempseed oil.—This is of a green colour, and pe- 
euliarly impregnated with the peculiar odour of 
the plant. It is obtained like the preceding. 

Oils of mustard-seed, cole-seed, rape-seed, and sun- 
flower seed.—These oils are less coloured and less 
highly flavoured than the two preceding ; they are 
very little liable to dry by exposure to the air, 


which, together with their moderate price, induces 


a large consumption of them by the leather-dres- 
sers and wool-dressers, in order to preserve the 
wool from the attacks of moths and other in- 
sects. 

Nut oil—This is chiefly obtained by cold draw- 
ing from the kernels either of the walnut or the 
hazle-nut. In the warm climate of the south of 
Europe these fruits reach their full perfection, and 
will yield -by proper management fall half their 
weight of oil. When fresh it has an exquisite nut 
flavour, and is hence preferred to olive oil. 

Beech-nut oil.—The beech mast of our own 
country from being less matured, and probably 
from inexpertness in those who have attended to 
them, has not hitherto been found capable of 
producing a sufficiency of oil to repay the trouble 
of working. But in France and Germany it 
is worked to good effect, the first produce of oil 
being 15 percent. of clear light oil, and the second 
produce 12 per cent. , 

Oil of bea.—This is the oleum balani of the an- 
cients, and is procured by expression from the de- 
corticated seeds of the guilandia moringa, a tree 
that grows in Ceylon, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Arabia. 
One hundred pounds of the seeds yield 23)b. of a 
yellowish limpid oil, inodorous, insipid, and which 
does not become rancid by exposure to the airs; on 
which accourt it is much used by the Italians as 
the basis of their perfumed oils, which are com- 
monly prepared by filling a covered dish with al- 
ternate layers of cotton soaked in ben oil, and 
flowers of jasmine, violet, orange, &c. After the 
dish has been set in hot water or in the sun-shine 
for a few days, its contents are unpacked, and the 
oil squeezed out of the cotton, which by this sim- 
ple process is found to be highly impregnated with 
the aromatic qualities of the flowers. 

Butter of cacao. This is procured from the cho- 
colate nut, the fruit of the theobroma cacao. The 
nuts are roasted til] the outer husk is shelled off, 
and are then beaten into a smooth thin paste, and 
boiled in water; the oil which swims on the sur- 
face is the cacao butter, which is carefully skim- 
med for use. 

Palm oile-Many of the palms produce a hard 


nut, like 2 date stone, but abounding in oil. Of 
these the two principal are the cocos butyracea, and’ 
elyceis guineensis. The fruit-when ripe is heated, 
and fermented ; then coarsely pounded and macer- 
ated. with hot water, when the oil! will collect on 
the surface, which on cooling concretes into a solid 
cake of a light lemon yellow colour, with little or 
no taste, but a high odour and flavour like that of 
the Florentine iris. 

Upon this general survey of the fixed oils, the 
following observations are worthy of attention: 

1. Some of them when exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, or of oxygen gass, dry altogether 
without losing their transparency ; and hence re~ 
ceive the name of drying oils, and are employed as 
such by the painters. 

2. Others under the same circumstances become 
gradually thick, opaque, and white, and assume 
an appearance very much resembling wax or 
tallow. 

When oil is poured upon water so as to form a 
thin layer on its surface, and is in that manner 
exposed to the atmosphere, these changes are 
produced much sooner. Berthollet, who first ex- 
amined these phenomena with attention, ascribed 
them to the action of light; but Sennebier ob- 


served that no such change was produced on the | 


oil though ever so long exposed to the light, pro- 
vided atmospherical air was excluded ; but that it 
took place on the admission of oxygen gass, 
whether the oil was exposed to the light or not. 
It eannot be doubted, then, that it is owing to the 
action of oxygen. It is supposed at present to be 
the consequence of the simple absorption of 
oxygen and its combination with the oils. | 

3. Both these classes of oils, when exposed in 
considerable quantity to the action of the atmo- 
sphere, undergo another change, well known under 
the name of rancidity. But the fat oils become 
rancid much more readily than the drying oils. 
Rancid oils are thick, have usually a brown 
colour, convert vegetable blues to red, and have 
the smell and taste of sebacic acid. During the 
change which they undergo, some drops of water 
also appear on their surface, The rancidity of 
oils then is owing to the formation of a quantity 
of acid in them. This, together with the water, 
is evidently the consequence of a partial decom- 
position. 

Fixed oils readily dissolve sulpbur when assisted 
by heat. The solution assumes a reddish colour, 
When distilled, there comes over a great quan- 
tity of sulphureted hydrogen gass. When the 
solution is allowed to cool, the sulphur is deposit~ 
ed in crystals. By this process Pelletier ob- 
tained sulphur in regular octahedrons. 

They likewise dissolve a small proportion of 
phosphorus when assisted by heat. These oily 
phosphurets emit the odour of phosphureted 
hydrogen, and yield, when distilled, a portion of 
that gass. When rubbed in the open air, or when 
spread upon the surface of other bodies, they ap- 
pear luminous in consequence of the combustion 
of the phosphorus. When hot oils saturated with 
phosphorus are allowed to cool, the phosphorus 
crystallizes in octahedrons, as Pelletier ascer- 
tained. 

Charcoal has no sensible action on fixed oils 5 
but when they are filtred through charcoal-powder 
they are rendered purer, the charcoal retaining 
their impurities. Neither hydrogen nor azotic gass 
has any action on fixed oils. ‘ 

Fixed oils have scarcely any action upon me- 
tals; but they combine with several metallic 
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xides, and form comipdunds known by the name 
_ of plasters. See EMpLasTRUM. Mey 
They combine likewise with alkalies and earths, 
and form with them compounds called soaps. 
The fat oils enter into these combinations much 
_ more readily than the drying oils. See Soar. 
Fixed oils absorb nitrous gass in considerable 
‘quantities, and at the same time become much 
thicker and specifically heavier than before. 
Sulphuric acid decomposes fixed oils, at least 
when concentrated. It renders them first thick 
and of a brown colour; then water is formed, 
_ charcoal precipitated,. and an acid formed, | Ni- 
tric acid renders them thick and viscid. When 
nitrous acid is poured. upon the drying oils, it in- 
flames them without addition; but it does not 
produce that effect upon the fat oils, unless it is 
mixed with a portion of sulphuric acid. 
The affinities of fixed oils are as follows: 


Lime, Ammonia, 

Barytes; Oxide of mercury, 
Fixed alkalies, Other metallic oxides, 
Magnesia, Alumina. 


The importance of fixed oils is well known. 


The greater,number of volatile oils are liquid, 
and some of them are as‘transparent and colour- 
less as water.’ This is the case-with the oil of 
turpentine; but for the most part they are 
coloured. Some of them are yellow, as the oil. 
of lavender ; some brown, as the oil of rhodium ; 
some blue, as the oil: of camomile; but the 
greater number of volatile oils are yellow or 
reddish-brown. oe te 

Their odours are so varions as{ to defy all des 
scription, It is sufficient to say, that all the 
fragrance of the vegetable kingdom resides in the 
volatile oils. Their taste is always acrid, hot, 
and exceedingly unpleasant: Their specific 
gravity is for the most part less than that of 
water; but some volatile oils, as those of canella 
and sassafras; are heavier than water. The spe- 
cific gravity of the volatile oils varies from 0.869% 
to 1.0439. - 

-Water dissolves a small portion of volatile oils, 
and acquires the odour and the taste of the oil 
which it holds in solution, =; 

_ When heated, they evaporate very readily and 
without alteration. They are much more com-~ 
bustible than fixed oils, owing to their greater 


Some of them are employed as seasoners of food ; 
some are burnt in. lamps ; some form the basis of 
“80ap; not to mention their utility in painting, 

and the many other important purposes which 

_ they serve. ; 

_ OttLs Volatile), called also essential oils, are 

distinguished by the following properties: | 

1. Liquid; often almost as liquid as water; 

- Sometimes viscid. 


volatility: They burn. with a fine bright white 
flame, exhale a great deal of smoke, deposit 
much soot, and consume a greater proportion of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere than fixed oils. 
The products of their combustion are water and 
carbonic acid gass. From these facts it has been 
concluded that they are composed of the same 
ingredients as the fixed oils, but that they con- 
tain a greater proportion of hydrogen. 


2. Very combustible 
3. An acrid taste and a strong fragrant edour. 
4, Boiling point not higher than 212°, 


When exposed to fhe action of cold they con- 
geal like the fixed oils; but the temperature ne- 
cessary to produce this effect varies according to 


5, Soluble in alcohol; and imperfectly in. wa- the oil. Some of them, as oi! of anise and. of 
ter. fennel, become solid at. the temperature of 50°; 
_ 6. Evaporate without leaving any stain on frozen oil of bergamot and of canella become 
_ paper. . liquid at 23°; oil of turpentine at 14°. Mar- 


_ By this last test it is easy to discover whether 
they have been adulterated with any of the fixed 
“oils. Let a drop of the volatile oil fall upon.a 
_ sheet of writing-paper, and then apply a gentle 
heat to it. If it evaporates. without leaving any 
“stain upon the paper,.the oil is pure; but if. it 
leaves a stain, it has been contaminated with 
#ome fixed oil or other. 
- Volatile oils are almost all obtained. from 
vegetables, and they exist in every part of plants; 
‘the root, the bark, the. wood, the leaves, the 
"flower, and even the fruit: though they are never 
found in the substance of the cotyledons ; whereas 
the fixed oils, on the contrary, are almost always 
@ontained in these bodies. 
a When volatile oils are contained in. great. 
abundance in plants, they are sometiines obtain- 
—€d by simple expression. This is the case with 
| * oil.of oranges, of lemons, and of bergamot; 
“but in general they can only be obtained by 
distillation. The part. of the plant containing the 
Oil is put into a still with a quantity of water, 
Which is distilled off by the application of a mo~- 
erate heat.” The oil comes over along with the 
oc: and swims upon. its surface in the receiver. 
_ By this process are obtained the oils of pepper- 
mint, thyme, lavender, and a great many others, 
_ are prepared and-employed by the per- 
fumer, Others are procured: by the distillation 


gueron exposed several volatile oils to a cold of 
17°. They eongealed- or rather. crystallized 
partially, and at the: same time emitted an elastic 
fluid. These chrystals consisted partly of the oils 
thernselves, partly of other substances. Some of 
them had the properties of benzoic acids 

Volatile oils, when exposed to the action of 
light in close- vessels, and excluded from common 
air, undergo very singular changes. Their coloar 
becomes. deeper, they: acquire a great’deal of 
consistency, and their specific gravity is Consider- 
ably increased. The cause of these changes is 
but imperfectly known. Tingry, to whom we are 
indebted for these interesting researches, has 
proved that light isa necessary agent. It was 
supposed formerly that they were occasiohed by- 
the absorption of oxygen; and when oxygen is 
present, it has been ascertained that it is absorbed: 
but Tingry has proved that the same changes go 
on when oxygen is excluded. This philosopher 
ascribes them to the fixation of light. If this 
is the real- cause, the ‘quantity of light’ fixed 
must be enormous ; for as the specific gravity of 
the oils is increased considerably while the bulk 
continues the same; it is evident that the absolute 
weight must be*increased proportionably. One 
circumstance, however, renders this conclusion 
somewhat doubtful, at least in its full extent; 
and that is, that the quantity of change was. al- 
ways proportional te the quantity of the oil 
and the quantity of air contained in the vessel. 

When exposed to’ the open air their’ colour 
becomes gradually deeper, and a acquire COR: 

N 


a bodies. 
“With oil of turpentine, which is obtained by dis- 
filling a kind of resinous juice, called turpentine, 
that exudes from the juniper. 

VOL, Vill. © 


This is the case in particular 


re 
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sistency, while they exhale at the same time a 
very strong odour. The air around, as Priestley 


first ascertained, is deprived of its oxygen, a 


quantity of water is formed, and the oils at. last, 
for the most part, assume the form of resins. 

Volatile oils dissolve sulphur and phosphorus, 
and the solutions have nearly the same proper- 
ties as those made by means of fixed oils. 

They have no action on the metals, and seem 
scarcely capable of combining with the metallic 
oxides. 

They combine only imperfectly, and in small 
quantities, with alkalies and earths. The French 
chemists have proposed to give these combina- 
tions the name of savonules, which Dr. Pearson has 
translated by the term saponules ; but these deno- 
minations have not been adopted by chemists. . 

They absorb nitrous gass in great abundance, 
and with great facility, and seemingly decompose 
it, acquiring a thick consistence and a resinous 
appearance, as if they had absorbed oxygen. 

Sulphuric acid decomposes volatile oils; car- 
bureted hydrogen gass is emitted, and charcoal is 
precipitated. Nitric acid inflames them, and 
converts them intowater, carbonic acid, and char- 
coal. Oxymuriatic acid converts them into sub- 
stances analogous to resins. 


Volatile oiis are applied to a great number of 


uses. Some of them are employed in medicine ; 
some of them, as oil of turpentine, are much used 
to dissolve resins, which are afterwards employed 
as varnishes; not to mention their employment 
in painting and in perfumery. 


The fullowing is a list of the plants which yield, 
the fixed oils occurring usually in commerce: | 


1. Linum usitatissimum & 
perenne eeosr oe eeeod ’ 
2. Corylus avellana ; “i 
3. Juglans regia Visseese Nut oil 
4, Papaver somniferum ....... Poppy oil 
5, Cannabis sativa .......... Hemp oil 
6. Sesamum orientale........ Oil of sesamum 
7, Olea Europea..........« Olive oil , 
g. Amygdalus communis ..... Almond oil 
9, Guilandina Mohringa....+. Oil of beben 
10. Cacurbita pepo & melapepo Cucumber oil | 
11. Fagus sylvatica; os saves Beech oil 
12. Sinapis nigra & arvensis... Oil of mustard 
; janth a } ; 
13 neueT GA annuus & per . Oil of sunflower” 
14, Brassica napus & campestris Rapeseed oil . 
15. Ricinus communis ...e----- Castor oil 
. Nicoti a thy Rd y 
16 tas ie tebacum. éo. ras { Tobacco-seed oil 
17. Prunus domestica. eeeeeeese Flum-kernel oil 
18, Vitis vinifera ...........+ Grapeseed oil 
19. Theobroma cacaod.....e-> 
Q0. Laurus nobilis ....+-+eeee- Laurel oil 


t Linseed oil 


.. Butter of cacao 


) 


Q1. Arachis*hypogza......+.-- Ground-nut oil, * : 


The following ‘table contains a copious list of — 


plants which yield volatile oils. 


The part of thes 


plant from which it is extracted, and the English — 


name of the oil, are added in separate columns, 


Plants. 


a ee 
1. Artemisia absynthiuim ...- essere 
2. Acorus Calamus «seeeveeseeree 
3. Myrtus pimenta ..+.eeeeeeseee 
4. Anethum graveolenS ..-.eeress 
5. Angelica archangelica --eeceseee 
6. Pimpinella anisum ..sceeeerene 
4. Tllicitum amisatum eeceeeeeesce 
8. Artemisia vulgaris cosececececs 
9, Citrus AULANtiUM ..esscceccoses 

10. Meloleuca leucodendra ....+ee 


12. Carum carul.... 
13. Ammomum cardamomumM.. e.eree 
14, Carlina acaulis...seccscecccves 
15, Scandix chaerefolium ..ceceess.a 
16, Matricaria chamomilla ...+++0s 
17. Laurus CINNMAMOMUM 2. eeerece 
18, Citrus medica .oecceancceceses 
| 19, Cochlearia officinalis ..eeseves- 
20. Copaifera Officinalis..seeesersve 
21, Coriandrum SativUM es ececeeses 
22, Crocus. SatiVUS «.cesessceveccee 
23. Piper cubeba ..ceceaesseccees 
Qh. Laurus culilaban oe ee ceccceccoe 
25, Cuminum CyMiUM..-.cevereee 
26. Inula helenium .... 
27. Anethum foeniculum’.....eeees 
28, Croton eleutheria...ss.cseecece 
29. Maranta galanga ....ecceroerre 
30. Hyssopus officinalis... ++eeseses 
31. Juniperus COMMUNIS ee eeeeeees 
32. Lavendula spica eeseecercecees 
33, Laurus NebiliS ..escscecerecene 
34. Prunus lauroceraSus ..seeseees 
4} 35. Levisticum logusticum ....-ee. 

86. Myristica moschata.vecesecece 
O7, Origanum majorana sopp er oes 


eeoeoe ee eoeousveeee 


e@@ecee@ 2 ge 


USES Sra 


11. Eugenia caryophyllata...sseeeee 


* Parts. 


LGBVES2 4's ciceile ists 


BOGE Ae 4 cin. tacks 
Fruit. o.ceesoee 
Seeds cist ieee eam 
Root ..«. 
BELGR ess) ekiw ome die 
DECUS cols cake wheats 
LGAVE@R dis <SGls ls &b0 
Rind of the fruit... 
Leavis: cs talgie cue 
Capsules |e (ois teas 
Seeds .... 
ICE AS Viele oc ehalelelasaic 
Roots ee ee ee ae 
DUGAVCS sb. anid ween 
Petats o4-65 6% ats 
IB ATE sera ve b ejeece nee 
Rind of the fruit.. 
PGavesivisise ciceieiee 
Extracted ks 4 aimiecs « 
DE RUS: = Caio espe hel bib 
Pistils evecoeocoeve 
SECGS xinideals pewies 
Hankin steve ielelalerteie 
SECGUSin cleo Ite eevee 
ROOES )/ de) e's aber? opis 
SEedSieho.c.'e' olerenstatc 
Be ATiGa died 4 oiateib clots 


Roots @eeeoeeeoee | 


LCAVES sale ie wihelecele 
SEEUSii ein erocslareiaters 
FIOWENS 6 o's jaeces 0% 
Berries. ¢.0eiscbjavee 
LGAVGSi> «sls vieuems 6 
Roots. eo alaiaecahwie 
BeEeCGSikic\s<'s aie sive 


| Leavesereseces oo 


Oil of 


Ghervil: . isc othe’ 
Chamomile...... 


Colour. 


Wormwood...... | Green 
Sweet flag ....... | Yellow 
Jamaica pepper .. | Yellow 
Dall save sicin's nee 0%.) ELEOW 
evccecs | Angelica soveceee 
Anise eeoreeesee White 
Stellat. anise...e. | Brown 
Mugwort..cerses : 
Bergamot ......+- | Yellow 
Cajeput.....+++. | Green 
Clovesi« ssileaea cel)] Yellow, 
ee Qtes a} Cara Ways \iikcn's Se ew 
Card. seeds ...... | Yellow 
OVERCOAT Tre hie i 


Sulph. yellow 
Blue 


Cinnamon....... | Yellow 
Lemons......... | Yellow 
Scurvy grass... . | Yellow 
Copaiba.....«... | White 
Coriand. seed .... | White 
Safironi «holes, o0'e0:t VEROW, 
Cubeb pepper.... | Yellow . 


Culliaban. eevee 08 
Cummi 


Brown yellow 
Yellow . 


Elecampane ..... | White 
Hennels«iscjaieae aes |) WW nite 
Cascarilla....... | Yellow 
Galanga.....-.2+. | Yellow 
Hyssop ..-..+«+ | Yellow 
Juniper .+-..06s, | Green 
Lavender......«. | Yellow 
Laurel ..+-..+e.+ | Brownish 
Laurocerasus .... 

Loveage. .....++. | Yellow 
Macé-«ceseesee «| Yellow 
Marjoram yoe-ee» 


Yellow 
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Plants. Colour. 
38. Pistacia lentiscus ........+.0+-. | Resin....ssss5+2 | Mastich ........ | Yellow 
39, Matricaria parthenium ........ | Plant......ese.. | Motherwort-. .... | Blue b 
40. Melissa officinalis...........0. | Leaves...sec-eeue | Balam. is.s..20.. | White 
| 4h. Mentha’ crispa.. oles gess ceeds: | Leaves. se Qeuisianiomiesie dite Muetoca ts) White 
42, — piperitis ....2eeeeeeee- | Leaves...ssaeees | Peppermint. .... | Yellow 
43. Achillea millefolium .......... | Flowers.......4. | Millefoil........ | Blue and green 
44. Citrus aurantium. 0. ise ees oe | Leaves i.e. cedea | Neroli ccd yesins Orange 
| 45. Origanum creticum............ | Flowers......... | Spanish hop ..... | Brown 
46. Apium petroselinum ........-. | Roots.......... | Parsley. ........ | Yellow 
47. Pinus sylvestris & abies .......+. | Wood and resin .. | Turpentine ...... | Colourless 
148. Piper nigrum so. .seeee es ee ee | Seeds.) vsese..ce | Pepper. seesse.e)t Yellow 
49, Rosmarinus officinalis........+. | Plant........... | Rosemary....... | Colourless 
50. Mentha pulegium ............ | Flowers,........ | Pennyroyal...... | Yellow 
D1, Genista canariensis.+..+s.0s-+. | Root: s.sscease | Rhodiam : is). x Yellow 
Ja. Rosa centifolias. 6.005 eeesce00 | Petals ., ssw sees | Rosas. os eve ot Colourless 
J3, Ruta graveolens os... es eece ee | LEAVES. «ov cecese | Rute o hice a chwctlh Yellow 
oy 54. Juniperus sabina .........0.4.. | Leaves... ecesees | Savine.ssaeescse | Yellow 
| 55, Salvia officinalis .......+esee0 | Leavesecieeeeees | Sage sie cveceeeee | Green 
mr 56. Santalum album Js .2q0 000007 SU Wood oo .ese nauk Santalum ....... | Yellow 
Dy 57. Laurus sassafras s. 0.00500. v2 | ROots od ..c. cee | Sassafras slave as | Yellow 
oa) 08. Satureia hortensis. «64.60 a'e/s. 44!) Leaves... ..ed se | Satureia’ 4. ys dan. bellow 
4 99. Thymus serpillum ............ | Leaves and flowers} Thyme ......... | Yellow - 
mr 60. Valeriana officinalis, vs»s.6ewv'ev | ROOts. ig .cee- eho Valerian cise css. | Green 
| 61. Kempferia rotunda............ | Root......se08.. | Zedoary ......6. | Greenish blue 
62. Amomum zinziber ....4......4)| Rovut.......e00+. | Ginger s..,..... | Yellow 
POS. Andropogan schamantham y icasis | coos meine coke vlelele [Slra plied iy & EBrown 


bénzoin, &c. 


. Orrs (Empyreumatic vegetable), Almost 
every vegetable matter when subjected by dry dis- 
tillation affords a quantity of oil, varying accord- 
ing tc the nature of the substance, anc the cireum- 
“stance of the experiment. thus produced 


The oi 
has not been subjected to very accurate examina- 
tion, yet may be described as possessing the follow- 
ing characters. Its colour is yellowish-red_ pass- 
ing into blackish-red, it has a strong odour, and an 
acrid empyreumatic taste ; it is more volatile than 
_the fixed oils, but less so than the proper essential 
ones: by re-distillation with a little water it comes 
over nearly colourless, and more volatile than be- 
fore, though still possessed of much of its empy- 
reumatic flavour ‘Two of these oils, namely, tar, 
and birch oil, are of considerable importance; for 
-an account of the first we shall refer the reader to 
the article Turpentine. The latter is prepared 
| in Russia, by charring birch wood in a close oven; 
the watery acid and oil are collected in a large re- 
Ceiver, and the latter product being the highest, is 
| skimmed off from the surface of the water. 

This oil has a peculiar scent, and is said to drive 
away worms and other insects, on which account 
itis used inthe dressing of Russia leather, to which 
| it communicates those properties that render it so 
Tuch esteemed by the binders of books. 

| Orns (Fixed animal). All animals, except those 
‘included in the class of insects, contain oil; the 
/ quantity, however, of which, as well as the situation 
) which it principally oceupies in the body, is subject 
} to considerable variety. In all cases it is contained 
|i peculiar receptacles of cellular membrane; but 
i these receptacles in quadrupeds are for the most 
| part but sparing'y dispersed among the muscular 
| fibre, are more abundant in the bones, and most 
| Of all in the cavity of the abdomen, and especially 
| attached to the kidneys. The hog, however, isan 
| €xception to this, the principal part of his fat being 
deposited between the skin and the muscles, In 
birds the chief seat of the oil is immediately below 
ithe skin, and in water-fowl it is particularly $e- 
| Creted by a collection of glands inthe rump. In 
| the warm-blooded fish, as the whale, the oil is 


} 


Parts; Oil of 


Several of the gum-resins, as myrrh and ga!banum, yield an essential oil; and likewise the balsams, as 


chiefly contained in the head and jaw-bones, and 
is interposed in vast abundance between the skin 
and the muscular flesh. In the cold-blooded fish 
it is Contained in the liver. as in the shark, the 
cod, and the ling; or is dispersed through the 
whole body, as in the sprat, the herring, and pil- 
chard. While the fat remains in the living body 
it is always in a fluid orsemi-fluid state; but after 
it has been extracted, and is exposed to the com- 
mon temperature, a remarkable difference in its 
consistence is observed. The oi! or fat investing 
the kidneys of quadrupeds is called suet or tallow,- 
and is the most solid and hardest of any; the next 
in hardness is the fat of bones; and that in which 
the muscles are imbedded is the next in degree: 
the fat of the hog (called lard) is the least solid. 

The fat of birds is seldom so solid as hog’s lard, 
and in many species is actually fluid. 

The fat or oil of fish is almost always fluid at 
common temperature. Besides the above varieties 
of animal cil, there is yet another contained in the 
yolk of eggs, and which may be extracted by sim- 
ple pressure after the yolk has been coagulated by 
heat. 

Animal oil in its purest state is obtained by cut- 
ting fresh suet into shreds and liquefying it in’ 
boiling water, and then passing it through a piece 
of thin gauze, in order to separaie the cellular 
membrane. When thus purified, it is of a yéllow- 
ish-white colour, moderately hard, of a mild taste, 
and nearly destitute of odour or flavour: it is come 
bustible, like the fixed vegetable oils, and agrees 
also with these in the changes produced upon it, 
the alkalies. and other chemical re agents. All the 
animal oils, however, belong to the class of une-~ 
tuous or fat oils, none of them being either drying 
in itself, or capable of becoming so by means of 
litharge or other substances. 

When fat is exposed to dry distillation, as seon 
as it acquires the temperature of about 400° i¢ 
emits a white, acrid, and disagreeable vapour; as 
the heat increases, some of the oil comes over 
into the receiver, and what remains behind ac. 
quires a blackish tinge ; feet ey acetous, 
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OIL 


arid sebacic acids then make their appearance, to- 
gether with carburetted hydrogen and carbonic 
acid of a most remarkable offensive odour. 
circumstance shows that there is a real difference 
between animal and vegetable oils, though it has 
not yet been’ pointed out by chemical analysis. 
The coarser kinds of animal oil being extracted by 
means of putrefaction and a strong heat, possess a 
much more disagreeable odour than any of the 
vegetable oils, and when rancid disengage ammo- 
nia by the action of the fixed caustic alkalies, in 
which also they differ from the latter. 

The fish oils when rancid, and from the mode 


of their extraction they never are otherwise, are. 


for the most part thick and glutinous, which in 
some measure disqualifies them from burning, and 
for some other uses to which they are applied. 
Many attempts, for the most part without success, 
have been made to bring them to better state; but, 
as appears from the experiments of Mr. Dossie, 
they may be considerably improved by means of 
fixed alkali and chalk, by which the albumen and 
gluten are thrown down, and the supernatant. oil, 
after due rest; may be poured off in a fluid ‘state, 
and very sensibly amended both in consistence, in 
odour, and’ fitness for burning. Animal oils are 
substances of great economical importance: they 
are used as food, and in medicine as the base of 
various unguents: they are largely employed in 
the manufacture of soap, and for burning either in 
lamps or in the form of candles. 

Or (Volatile animal); or Dippzy’s o1L. As 
in the vegetable kingdom oil is produced by the 
destructive distillation of various substances that 
contain none in their natural state ; so it is with 
respect to the animal kingdom. If albumen or 
gluten be distilled at a dry heat, there arises toge- 
ther with the ammonia and carburetted hydrogen 
a quantity of fetid black oil; this was made the 
subject of various experiments, first by Dippel a 
chemist of Berlin, and .afterwards by Rouelle. 
From the concurrent labours of these enquirers it 
appears, that if this oil is rectified by three succes- 
‘sive distillations from the surface of water, or by 
a greater number without water, it becomes at 
length quite colourless and transparent; it has % 
powerful, but somewhat aromatic, odour, and is 
nearly as light and volatile as ether.’ It contains a 
little ammonia, and hence changes the colour of 
syrup of violets green; it is sparingly soluble in 
water, and largely so in oils, ether, and alcohol. It 
combines both with acids and alkalies into imper- 
fect soaps ; it is very inflammable; and, like the ve- 
getable essential oils, may be set on fire by strong 
nitrous acid. 

If exposed even to the light it is partly decom- 
posed, losing its transparency, and becoming of a 
brown colour. It was formerly employed in me- 
dicine, but is now wholly disused. 


Oru (Almond), See AMYGDALA. 

Oi (Castor), See Ricinus. 

OiL or MAcE. See OLEUM MACIs. 

Oi (Olive). See OLIVA. ° 

Ort (Palm). See Patm ot. 

O1L (Rock). See PETROLEUM. 

Ort (Nut). See Ricinus. 

To OIL. v.a. (from the noun.) To smear 
or lubricate with oil (Wotton). 

OILCLOTH, linen cloth or canvas painted 
either plainly or ornamentally in oil-colours. 

The following account of Mr. William An- 
derson’s method of painting linen cloth in oil- 


This - 


brown and black 


-yards. Canvas finished entirely with the com= — 


OIL 


colours, so as to be more pliant, durable, and 
longer impervious to water, than in the usual 
mode, is abridged from vol. xxvi. Transactions 
of the Society of Arts. 

The paint usually laid upon canvas hardens 
to such a degree as to crack, and eventually to — 
break the canvas, which renders it unservice- 

; 
. 
| 
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able in a short time: but the canvas painted 
in the new manner is so superior, that the 
Navy Board has ordered all canvas used in the 
navy to be thus prepared ; nor is this the only 
advantage, for a saving of one guinea is made 
in every 100 square yards of canvas so painted. 
The old mode of painting canvas in the king’s 
yards was to wet the canvas, and prime it with © 
Spanish brown, then to give it a second coat — 
of a chocolate colour made by mixing Spanish 
paint, and lastly to finish it 
with black. a 
The new method is to grind 96|b. of En- — 
glish ochre with boiled oil, and add 161b. of 
black paint; which mixture forms an indif- — 
ferent black. A pound of yellow soap dissolved 
in six pints of water over the fire is mixed, 
while hot, with the paint. This composition 
is then laid upon the canvas (without its being | 
wetted as in the usual way) as stiff as can con- 
veniently be done with the brush, so as to form 
a smooth surface: The next day, or still better 
on the second day, a second coat of ochre and — 
black without any or but a very small propor-_ 
tion of soap is laid on ; and allowing this coat ~ 
an intermediate day for drying, the canvas 18 ~ 
finished with black paint as usual, three days 
being then allowed for it to dry and harden ; — 
it does not stick together when taken down 
folded together in cloths containing 60 or 70 ~ 


position, leaving it to dry one day between ~ 
each coat, will not stick together, if laid in © 
quantities. if 
From actual ‘trials of near four years, the — 
solution of yellow soap is a preservative to red, 
yellow, and black paints, when ground in oil — 
and put into casks; as they acquired no impro=" 
per hardness, and dried in a remarkable man- 
ner when laid on with the brush, without the — 
use of the usual drying articles. y 
Immense quantities of unserviceable ships’ — 
hammock cloths have been destroyed at the — 
king’s yards in order to prevent embezzlement; _ 
but means have now been found to obtain the — 
colour laid on them at a small expense, which 
is effected by burning this unserviceable canvas, 
taking care to rake aside the ashes and sprinkle 
them with water, in order to prevent too great 
a degree of calcination. The ashes are then’ 
prepared for grinding, by being sifted. Thus 
4 cwt. of dry colour valued at gl. 63. have, at — 
the expense of 6s. been obtained from a tom — 
of canvas. Canvas painted with black paint — 
only produces a black colour; if painted black. 
upon a yellow or red ground, it produces a 
dark chocolate; if painted lead colour, it pro- 
duces a dark lead. 
A great quantity of paint being required at — 
Portsmouth yard, and the allowed number of — 
hands not being sufficient to grind it in the — 
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eommon mills, induced a trial of employing 
one man to grind with four mills at a time, by 
placing two mills on each side of the winch. 
A space of two. feet six inches is allowed be- 
tween the two pairs of mills, for the man to 
stand between them; and the mills of each 
pair are placed so close as only to leave room 
for a fly wheel to play between them. Fly 
wheels at the extremity of the axis are impedi- 
ments. A ; 

We have no doubt but that these processes 
are considerable improvements. As soap is so 
well knowa to be miscible with oily cba mces, 
it is surprising that it or the alkali of which it 
is composed have not yet been brought into 


use in the composition of vil colours, either for — 
- immediate consumption or for painting stores. 


(Retrospect of Discoveries, vol. v. p. 88.) . ° 
OILEUS, a king of the Locrians, who mar- 
ried Eriope, by whom he had Ajax, called 
Oileus, from his father, to discriminate him 
from Ajax, the son of Telamon. He had also 
another son called Medon, bya courtezan call- 
ed Rhene. Oileus was one of the Argonauts, 
OV’LCOLOUR. s. Colour made by grind- 
ing coloured substances in‘oil (Boyle). 
OI’LINESS. s. (from oily.) | Unctuous- 
nee i greasiness ; quality approaching to that 
or OU, dat 
OVLMAN. s. (etl and man.) One who 
trades in oils and pickles. ae 
~ OIL-MILL, in mechanics, a mill used for 
expressing oil from different sorts of grain, 
chiefly lint-seed and rape-seed. These seeds, 
when brought from market by the miller, are 
very hard and smooth. They must first be 
bruised until every grain is broken, and after- 
wards subjected to a most immense pressure, 
which forces out the oil. Plates 111, 112, 
113, are drawings of an oil-mill driven by a 
fall of water. Plate 111 is an elevation of the 
mill, shewing the water-wheel. Plate 112 is 
an elevation at right angles to the former 5 and 
Plate 113 contains separate drawings of various 
parts of the mill. The same letters of re- 
ference are used in all the figures. 
111, fig. 1, is. the water-wheel which is un- 
dershot, that is, the water passes under it, and 
turns the wheel by its momentum. (S¢e W a- 


TER-wWHEEL.) It is framed on a strong ccta-. 


gonal shaft BB, turning on two gudgeons fixed 
initsends. .D is the pit-wheel, or great cog- 


wheel, made of. cast iron, with wooden cogs. 


fixed in its rim: there are 80 of these cogs, by 
which it turns an iron wheel E, of 37 teeth, 
fixed on an horizontal shaft F, called the 
tumbling shaft. G is an iron cog-wheel, with 
35 iron teeth, called a bevelled-wheel (that ts 


where the teeth are not parallel to the axis) 5 . 


it turns another bevelled-wheel H, of 72 
wooden teeth, fixed upon a vertical shaft, 
which gives motion to the rolling stones IK, 


where the seed ‘is bruised. L is a pully or 
rigger, fixed upon the tumbling shaft, which | 


has an endless chain running round it, and 


also over a small rigger a, Plate 112, which. 
is shewn-in another position in fig. 3; 1 1s. 
xed upon a small shaft 0, which has an iron 


A, Piate. 


0 ie 
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MILL. 


bevelled wheel upon the end of it, to turn an- 


other bevelled wheel upon the upper end of a 


vertical spindle d, the use of which we shall 
explain hereafter. 

The great pit-wheel turns an iron cog-wheel 
e, fig. 2, on whose spindle is fixed one of her 
iron rollers for bruising the seed. 


The tumbling shaft F has two lifters, MN,’ 


projecting. from it; which, as it turns round, 
lifts up and lets fall the stampers of the press, 
which we shall describe by and by. 

The lint or rape-seed, trom which the oil is 
to be expressed, is first broken between rollers, 
shewn figs. 2, 9, and 10; fg represent the rollers 
made of cast iron, and truly turned. ‘The spindles 


of these rollers turn in brass bushes, fixed ia. 
the two iron frames kk, bolted down to the 


woodwork. These franres have long mortices 


by turning these screws; mm are two cog- 
wheels of 10 teeth, each fitted on the ends of 
the rollers pivots: they make both rollers turn 
together. The seed is put.into a hopper 4, 
supported at some distance above the rollers ; 
it runs-out at an opening in the bottom into 
a trough @, called the shoe, which is continu- 
ally shaken by means of a piece of wood nailed 
to it, which rests upon the cog-wheel m, and 


by this means continually feeds the rollers with. ° 


a small quantity of seed, without any danger of 
choaking them up. The seed falls from the 
end of the shoe 7 between the rollers, which, 
as they turn round, draw the seed in between 
them, and bruise it. It is proper to have a 
piece of iron plate, nailed. to some part of the 
frame, pressing against the rollers, so, as to 
scrape off the seed which may adhere to them ;: 
the seed after having passed between the roll- 
ers falls upon an inclined beard placed in the 
frame beneath then, and is thus shot down in 
a heap before the rollers, from. whence it is 
conveyed by a labourer to the rolling stones 
IK, figs. 1, 4, and 5, of which mis the main 
shaft, whose lower pivot turns in a_ brass 


socket, in the. middle of the bed millstone O, , 
which is sapported upon brickwork. The. 


shaft 2 has an oblong mertice through it. to 
receive the iron axle-tree p, on which the two 
running stones IK turn; gq are .two bars 
bolted to the shaft to support boards which 
have square holes through them, for the pieces 


rand s to slide up and down in: éy are two, 


sweeps fastened to the end of the rods r and $: 
these rods are connected by a lever, so that 
when one is up the other is down, ‘The bed- 
stone O has a wooden curb P round it, to 
prevent the seed from being thrown off the 
stone,. The seed is thrown spon the bed- 
stone O with a shevel, and as the stones roll 
round they pass over it, and crush it by their 
weight. The gathering sweep ¢ is let down, 


and the other drawn up, as before described. 


As the stones turn, this sweep collects all the | 


seed upon the bed-stone into one ndge, over 


OIN: 


_ which the stones pass and bruise it; when the 
seed is by this means sufficiently ground, the 
sweep ¢ is raised and kept up by a pin put 
through the rod, and the discharging sweep v 
at the same time let down, which, being 
curved the contrary way, as it turns round 
throws all the seed upon the stone out at an 
opening in the curb P, made by taking out a 
loose piece c. ‘The seed thus ground is carried 
to the chaufer-pan, figs. @ and 3, where it is 
heated previous to being pressed. This con- 
sists of a small fire-place in which charcoal 1s 
burnt. The seed is contained in a copper-pan 
R, set over the fire; and the seed is. prevented 
from burning to the bottom of the pan by a 
cross piece of iron fixed to the lower end of the 
spindle d, which, as it turns roand, stirs the 
seed. The sides of this cross are set inclined 
so as to scrape the seed from the bottom of the 
pan, and throw it over the back of the piece. 
Ihe spindle d is turned by bevelled wheel- 
work, as before described. Whren the seed is 
sufficiently heated, the rope 1 is pulled down, 
which by means of the lower 2 raises up the 
cross-piece at the bottom of the spindle d, so 
that the contents of the pan may be turned out 
into two funnels 33, to thelower end of which 
bags of flannel are hung; these bags are wrap- 
ped longways in a strong leather belt, and are 
carried to the press, figs. 1, 6,.7, and 8. SS 
are two thick planks of wood, firmly bolted 
together with beams TT between them. The 
space between these beams is filled up by the 
bags of seed at aa, the pressing wedge l, the 
discharging wedge c, and blocks of wood to 
keep them at the proper distance apart. 
‘The beams TT have cross pieces upon them, 
between which the stampers VW slide up and 
down. They are lifted up by nippers MN, 
fixed upon the shaft F, which take hold of 
tappets w fixed to the stampeys, raise them to 
the proper height, and then let them fall. 
When they are to be stopped the workman 


pulls a rope w or y, which raises a lever 4 or 5, , 


and holds up the stamper.. The stamper V is 
represented as held up in this manner, and the 
other is raised up and Jet fall upon the wedge 


b, driving it into the press unti! the bags of 


seed at aa are sufficiently pressed. The oil rans 
out at small holesin the bottom of the press 
into a pot placed to receive, as in fig. 7, when 
the pressure is to be released. The stamper W 
is held up by pulling the rope # when the 
stamper is at the highest, and the rope hooked 
fast; V is then let fall upon the inverted wedge 
, and drives it down, which releases the pres- 
sure, so that the wedge J and the bags of seed 
aa can be taken out and fresh ones put in, as 
before described. The inverted wedge e is 
suspended from a wooden spring 6, which 
‘Taises it up, as in the figure (when the wedge b 
is taken out), ready for the next pressing. 

OIVLSHOP. s. (ozland shop.) A shop where 
oils and pickles are sold. 

OVLY. a. (from oil.) 1. Consisting of-oil; 
containing oil; having the qualities of oil 
(Digby). 2. Fatty; greasy (Shakspeare). 

To OINT. v. a. (oint, Fr.) to anoint; to 
smear with something unctuous. 


OLD 
OINTMENT. s. (from oint.) Unguent 3 


unciuous matter to smear any thing. See 
PHarmacy and UNGUENT. 

OLRA, an ancient town of Naples, in Terra 
d’Otranto, with a bishop’s see, and an’ old cas« 
tle. It is seated at the toot of the Apennines, 
20 miles N.E. of Tarento. Lon. 17. 54 E. 
Lat. 40. 38 N. 

OISANS, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Isere, 28 miles S.E. of Grenoble. 
Lon.6..25-E. Lat. 45. 0 N. 

OISE, a department of France, including 
le of the late province of the isle of France. 

t takes its name from a river, which has its 
source in the Ardennes, and falls into the 
Seine, near Pontoise. Beauvais 1s the cas 
pital. . 

OKEHAM. See OakHam. 

OKEHAMPTON, See OAKHAMPTON. 

OLAX, in botany, a genus of the class tris 
andria, order monogynia. Calyx entire, corol 
funnel-form, three-cleft; nectary bifid ; berry 
three-celled, many-seeded. “Two species—one 
a tree of Ceylon; the other a thorny shrub of 
Coromandel, 

OLD. a. (ealo, Saxon.) 1. Past the mid- 
dle part of life; not young (Shakspeare). 2. 
Decayed by time (Deuteronomy). 3. Of long 
continuance ; begun long ago (Camden). 4. 
Not‘new (Bacon). 5. Ancient; not modern 


(Addison). 6. Of any specitied duration 
(Shaxspeare). 7. Subsisting before ‘somes 


thing else (Sw2ft). 8. Long practised (Bze- 
kiel). g. Of old; long ago; from ancient 
times (Dryden). | | 
O.p ace. See Lonceviry and Lire.- 
OLDCASTLE (Sir John), called the Good 
Lord Cobham, was born in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. and was the first author as well. as 
the first martyr amony the English nobility : 
he obtained his peerage by marrying the heir- 
ess of that lord Cobham who with so much 
virtue and patriotism opposed the tyranny of 
Richard Il. By his means the famous statute 
against provisors was revived, and guarded 
against by severer penalties; he was one of the 
leaders of the reforming. party ; was at great 
expence in procuring and dispersing copies of 
Wicklifie’s writings among the people, as well 
as by maintaining a number of his disciples as 
itinerant preachers. In the reign of Henry V.: 
he was accused of heresy ; the growth of which 
was attributed to his influence. Being a do- 
mestic in the king’s court, the king delayed his ~ 
prosecution that he might reason with him 
himself; but net being able to reclaim him to 
the church of Rome, he in great displeasure 
resigned him to its censure. He was appre- 
hended, and condemned: for heresy; but es- | 
caping from the Tower, lay concealed for four. 
years in Wales, until the rumour of a pre- 
tended conspiracy was raised against him, and 
a price set upon his-head: he was at last seize 
ed, and executed in St. Giles’s Fields ; being: 
hung alive in chains upon a gallows, and: — 
burned by a fire placed underneath. He wrote. — 
Twelve Conclusions, addressed to the Parlias — 
ment of England. 
OLDEN. a. Ancient: 


= 


not in use. 


f 


riety of subjects, 


some warmth on both sides, 


fit to declare, in behalf of their secretary, 


OLD 


OLDENBURG, a fortified town of West- 
phalia, capital of the duchy of its name, with 
acitadel, in which a governor resides, The 


church of St. Lambert contains-the tombs of 


the last counts of Oldenburg, which are very 
curious. It is seated onthe Hunta, 22 miles 
W. of Bremen., Lon. 8.6E. Lat. 53.7N. 

OLDENBURG, a town,of Lower Saxony, in 


the duchy of Holstein, seated near the Baltic, 


28 miles N. of Lubec. 
OvpensBuRG (Henry), who wrote his same 


sometimes Grubendol, reversing the letters, 


was a learned German gentleman, and born in 
the duchy of Bremen in the Lower Saxony, 
about the year 1626, being descended from the 
counts of Aldenburg in Westphalia; whence 
his name, During the long English parlia- 
ment in the time of Charles I. he came to 
England as consul for his countrymen ; in 
which capacity he remained at London in 
Cromwell’s administration. But being dis- 
charged of that employment, he was engaged 
as tutor to the lord Henry Obryan, an Irish 


nobleman, whom he attended to the univer- 
sity of Oxford; and in 1656 he entered him- 


self a student in that university, chiefly to have 
the benefit of consulting the Bodleian library. 


He was afterwards appointed tutor to lord Wil- 
- iam Cavendish,and became intimately acquaint- 


ed with Milton the poet. During his residence 


at Oxford he became also acquainted with the 


members of that society there, which gave 
birth to the Royal Society; and upon the 
foundation of this latter he was elected a mem- 
ber of it: and when the society found it ne- 
cessary to have two secretaries, he was chosen 
assistant to Dr. Wilkins. He applied himself 
with extraordinary diligence to the duties of 
this office, and began the publication of the 
Philosophical Transactions with No. 1, in 
1664. In order to discharge this task with 
more credit to himself and the Society, he held 
a correspondence with more than seventy 
jearned persons, and others, upon a great va- 
in different parts of the world. 
This faticue would have been insupportable, 
had he not, as he told Dr. Lister, managed it 


50 as to make one letter answer another ; and 


that, to be always fresh, he never read a letter 
before he was ready immediately to answer it: 
so that the multitude of his letters did not clog 


“him, nor ever lie upon his hands. Among 
others, he was a constant correspondent of Mr. 


Robert Boyle, and he translated many of that 
ingenious gentleman's works into Latin. 

*“About the year 1674 he was drawn into a 
dispute with Mr. Hook, who complained, that 


- the secretary had not done him justice, in the 


History of the Transactions, with respect to 
the invention of the spiral spring for. pocket 
watches; the contest was carried on with 
but was at length 


of Mr. Oldenburg ; 


terminated to, the honour 


- for, pursuant to an open representation of the 


the council thought 
that 
Hook having print- 


affair to the Royal Society, 


they knew nothing of Mr. 


eda book intitled Lampas, &c.; but that the 


OLD 


ublisher of the Transactions had conducted 

imself faithfully and honestly in managing 
the intelligence of the Royal Society, and given 
no just cause for such reflections. 

Mr. Oldenburg continued to publish the 
Transactions as before, to No. 136, June 25, 
1677 ; after which the publication was discon- 
tinued till the January following ; when they 
were again resumed by his successor in the 
secretary’s office, Dr. Nehemiah Grew, who 
carried them on:till the end of February 1678. 
Mr. Oldenburg died at his house at Charlton, 
between Greenwich and Woolwich, in Kent, 
August 1678, and was interred there, being 52 
years of age. iis 

He published, besides what has been al- 

ready mentioned, 20 tracts, chiefly on theolo- 
gical and political subjects; in which he prin- 
cipally aimed at reconciling differences, and 
promoting peace. 
_ OLDENLANDIA, in botany, a genus of 
the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Corol 
one-petal, four-cleft; calyx four-parted, su- 
perior; capsule two-celled, infertor, many- 
seeded. ‘l'welve species; chiefly natives of 
the East Indies, Cape, and South America. 

OLDFA‘SHIONED., a. (old and fashion.) 
Formed according to obsolete custom (.Dryd.). 

OLDFIJELD (Ann), a famous actress, was 
born in London, in 1683. Sir John Van- 
burgh recommended herto Mr. Rich, paten- 
tee of the king’s theatre, who gave her an en- 
gagement, soon after which she formed a 
connection with Arthur: Maynwaring, esq. 
after whose death she attached herself to ge- 
neral Churchill. She had one son by the for- 
mer of these gentlemen, and another by the 
general. Mrs. Oldfield long continued the 
favourite of the town in genteel comedy ; and 
at herdeath, in 1730, her corpse lay im state 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, from whence it 
was conveyed to Westminster-abbey. 

OLDHAM, a town in Lancashire, built 
on high ground, on a branch of the Medlock 
and near the Irk, whose streams carry on the 
machinery, &c. of numerous manufactures.— 
It is four miles N. of Manchester. 

Ou.pHamM (John), an English poet, was 
born at Shipton in Gloucestershire, in 1658. 
He received his academical education at Ed- 
mund hall, Oxford, where he proceeded B.A. 
and afterwards became usher to the free-school 
at Croydon in Surrey. Some of his poems 


falling in the way of the earls of Rochester 


and Worset, they quickly released him from 
that situation, and he was appointed tutor to 
the grandsons of sir Edmund ‘Thurland, and 
afterwards to a son of sir William Hickes. He 
next resided with the earl of Kingston, at 
whose seat he died of the small-pox, in 1683, 
aged 30. His works have been printed in 3 
vols. 12mo. They are principally satirical, 
and frequently, it is to belamented, licentious. 
The most admired are his four satires on the: 
Jesuits. 

OLDISWORTH (William), an English - 
writer, who was one of the authors of the Ex- 
aminer. He also published a velume, called 


OLE 


State Tracts, and another entitled State and 
Miscellany Poems, 8yo. &c, He died in 
1734. ; 

OLD-MAN OF THE WOODS. See 
Scinia. . 

OLD-MAN’s BEARD. See CLEMATIS. 

OLDMIXON (John), a political writer, 
and historian, was born near Bridgwater in 
Somersetshire. He became a violent opponent 
of the Stuart family, in the reign of queen 
Anne, and attacked the best writers of that pe- 
riod with so much violence, that Pope ‘has 
given him a conspicuous place in his Dun- 
ciad. He obtained a place in the Custom- 
house at Bridgwater, where he died in 1742, 
He wrote, 1. A History of the Stuarts, folio. 
2. A Volume of Poems, 8vo. 3. The Life of 
Queen Anne, and other works. 

OLDNESS, s. (from old.) Old age; anti- 
quity ; not newness (Shakspeare). 

OLD WIFE, in ichthyology. See La- 
BRUS. ; | 
OLEA, Olive. In botany, a genus of the 
class diandria, order monogynia. Corol four- 
cleft, the segments sub-ovate; drupe one- 
celled, one-seeded. Seven species scattered 
over the different quarters of the globe. The 
species chiefly cultivated are, 

1. O. Europea, European olive. An ever- 
green tree common to the woods of the south 
of France, Spain, and Italy, with lanceolate, 
very entire, grey, ferruginous leaves, downy or 
silvery underneath: flowers in small axillary 
branches, small white, with short tubes spread- 
ing open at the top; fruit a superior-berried 
drupe, of an oblong spheroidal form, and of 
a yellowish green colour, turning black when 
ripe. This plant affords a great abundance of 
varieties and subvarieties, differing chieAy in 
the shape of the leaf, or the size of the fruit. 
With a little protection, in severe frost it may 
be maintainéd against walls in the neighbour- 
hood of London ; and in Devonshire it will 
grow as a standard in more open situations, 
and is seldom injured by the frosts: but we 
have not warmth of climate enough to bring 
the fruit to perfection. . 

The olive abroad is easily propagable by 
shoots; but the best bearing trees are reared 
from grafts on the stocks of olives of an infe- 
rior kind. Olive-shoots are ingrafted when in 
flower: the trees are commonly planted in 
the form of a quincunx, and in rows at a con- 
siderable distance from one another. Between 
the rows vines are usually planted or grain 1s 
sown, Like many other fruit-trees, olives bear 
well only once in every two years, In Eng- 
land the olive is propagated by layers alone. 

Olives have an acrid, bitter, and extremely 
unpleasant taste, though pickling renders them 


less disagreeable ; and fashion, that regulates 


our food as well as our dress, has so long and 


so generally proposed them as a luxury, that 


the unpleasantness of their taste is graduall 

gotten the better of, and even relished by those 
who are much accustomed to them. The 
Lucca olives, which are smaller than the other 
sorts, have the weakest taste; the Spanish, 
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which are the largest, have the strongest; the — 
Provence, which are of a middle sized, are 
usually most approved. 5S 

Olives designed for preservation are gathered _ 
before they are ripe. The art of preparing 
them consists in divesting them of their bitter= 
ness, in preserving their green colour, and in 
impregnating them with a brine of aromatised 
sea-salt, which very much improves the taste 
they would otherwise possess. In some parts 
of Provence, after the olives have lain some ~ 
time in the brine, they remove them, take out 
the kernel, and puta caper in its place. These 
olives are preserved in the*purest oil; and 
wien prepared, strongly stimulate the stomach 
in winter. Ripe olives are eaten without any 
preparation, excepting a little seasoning of pep- 
per, salt, and oil; for they are extremely tart, © 
bitter, and erosive. 

“The most valuable part of the olive, howe 
ever, is its oil. The quantity of this depends 
upon the nature of the soil in which the plant 
grows, on the kind of olive which is cultivated, 


on the care takeh in gathering and expressing _ 


the fruit, and on the separation of the part 
to be extracted. If the olives be unripe, the 


oil will be intolerably bitter ; if Over-ripe, it = 


will be unguinous. The kind of trees that 
yield coarse oil have this property still expressed 
for the use of lamps and soaperies. 

The olives for expression are gathered in 
November or December. They should be put 
in hair or woollen baskets, and pressed imme- 
diately to obtain a pure and fine oil: for infe- 
rior purposes they may remain in heaps, and — 
be pressed with less care in the grass. The 
fruits are first bruised in a round trough, un- 
der a mill-stone, rolling perpendicularly over 
them ; and when sufficiently mashed are put 
into the trough of an olive-press, bearing 
down upon them by means of a strong screw, 
By turning the screw all the liquor is pressed 
out of the olives, and is called virgin-oil; after 
which hot water being poured upon the re- 
mainder in the press, a coarser oil is obtained, 
Olive oil will not keep good longer thana 
year; after which period it becomes rancid. 

Oil of olives is largely employed in medicine 
qn the form of balsams, liniments, emolli- 
ents, and ointments. It is found useful as an 
antidote against the poison of vipers, and in- 
sects of various kinds. The best soap is made 
of it, mixed with Alicant salt-wort and quick- 
lime. z 

2. Q. Capensis: Cape olive. A shrub, 1 
with a straight jointed trunk; leaves ovate, 
very entire, flat or waved, paler beneath ; 
flowers white, small, in racemes, appearing in 
June and July, ; 

3. O. Americana. American olive. A’ 
plant with leaves opposite, lanceolate-elliptic, 
very entire, ever-green ; racemes narrowed, ~ 
axillary ; all the bractes permanent, connate, 
small ; segments of the corol resolute; male 
and female flowers on the same plant with 
hermaphrodites. . ¢ 

4. O. fragrans. Sweet-scented olive. A’ 
large tree of Japan ; branches obscurely fours | 
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eorered ; leaves decussate, lanceolate, serrate ; 
peduncles lateral, aggregate, one-flowered, 
very fragrant. 

OLEA EUROPEA. The systematic name 
of the plant.from which the olive oil is ob- 
tained. See OLiva. 

OLEA'GINOUS. a. (oleaginus, Lat.) 
Oily ; unctuous (Arbuthnot). 

OLEA’GINOUSNESS. s. (from oleagi- 
mous.) Oiliness (Boyle). 

OLEANDER. See Nerrum. 

OLEARIUS (Godfrey), a German, born at 
Hall in Saxony, 1689. He was professor of 
Greek and divinity at Leipsic, and was ten 
times rector of that university. He died 1713. 
He was a great contributor to the Leipsic acts, 


and wrote works on theology, philosophy, &c. ° 


OLEARIUS (Godfrey), son of the preced- 


ing, was born at Leipsic, 1672. He possessed 
great abilities, and after visiting Holland stu- 
died at Oxford, and became professor of Greek 
and Latin, and afterwards of divinity at Leipsic. 
He died in the flower of life, 1715. He pub- 
lished a Dissertation on the Worship of God, by 


J.C.; a History of Rome and Germany; be-' 


sides a Latin translation of Stanley’s History 
of Philosophers, 4to. &c. 

Oveartus (Adam), a German writer, six 
years secretary to the embassy, from the duke 
of Hoistein, to Muscovy, and Persia. He 
published an account of his journey, with 
maps and figures, folio, translated into French 
by Wicquefort. He also published an abridge- 
ment of the chronicles of Holstein, from 1448, 
to 1663. He died 1671, aged 68. 

-OLEAROS, or OttrRos, one of the Cy- 
clades, about 16 miles in circumference, sepa- 
rated from Paros by a streight of seven miles. 

OLEASTER. See ELzacuus, 

OLECRANON. (olecranon, wrixouvey, from 
ean, the ulna, and xpavov, the head.) ‘The’ el- 
bow or head of the ulna, upon which a person 
leans. . 

OLEN, a Greek poet of Lycia, who flou- 
rished some time before the age of Orpheus, 
and composed many hymns, some of which 
were regularly sung at Delphi on solemn oc- 
easions. (Herodot.). 


OLENUS, a man who married Leth, a - 


beautiful woman who preferred herself to the 

_ goddesses, She and her husband were changed 
into stones by the deities. 

Oenus, or OLENUM,.a town of Pelopon- 

nesus, between Patra and Cyllene. The goat 

Amalthzea, which was made a constellation by 


Jupiter, is called Olenia, from its residence 


there. 


OLERACEZ, in botany. See HoLe- 
RACES. » | 
OLERON, an island of France, five miles 
from the W. coast, opposite the mouth of the 
Charente. It is 14 miles long and five broad, 
populous and fertile. This ‘island was_for- 
/merly in the possession of the crown of Eng- 
land ; and here Richard I. compiled the code 
ef maritime laws, called the Laws of Oleron, 


which are received by all nations in Europe, 


OLE/OSE, a. (oleosus, Lat.) Oily (Floyer). 
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as’ the ground and substruction of all their 
marine constitutions, 

OLERON, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Lower Charente, with a castle; seat-. 
ed on the E. side of the island of Oleron, 13 
miles W.S.W. of Rochefort. Lon. 1. 15 W. 
Lat. 45.48 N. 

OLERON, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees, and lately a 
bishop’s see, It is seated on the Gave, 10 
miles S.W. of Pau. 

OLEUM.: See Orn. 

OQLEUM ABIETINUM. ‘The resinous juice 
which exudes spontaneously from the silver and 
red firs, It is superior to that obtained by 
wounding the tree. 

OLEUM AMYGDAL#&. See AMYGDALE. 

OLEUM ANIMALE. An _ empyreuntatic 
substance obtained by distillation from animal 
substances. It is sometimes exhibited as an 
antispasmodic and diaporetic, in the dose of 
from ten to forty drops. 

OLEUM ANISI ESSENTIALE. The es- 
sential oil of aniseed possesses all the virtues at- 
tributed to the anisum, and is often given asa 
stimulant and carminative, in the dose of from 
five to eight drops, mixed with an appropriate 
vehicle, See ANISUM. : 

OLEUM CAMPHORATUM. In retensions 
of urine, rheumatic pains, distentions of the ab- 
domen from ascites; tension of the skin from 
abscess, this is an excellent application. 

OLEUM CARPATHICUM. A fine essential oi], 
distilled from the fresh cones of the tree, which 
afiords the common turpentine. See’TERE- 
BINTHINA VULGARIS. . 

OLEUM CARUI ESSENTIALE. The es- 
sential oil of carraways is an admirable carmi- 
native, diluted with rectified spirit into an 
essence, and then, mixed with any proper 
fluid. 

OLEUM CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICI Es- 
SENTIALE. A stimulant aud aromatic pre- 
paration of the clove. 

Ovceum cEepRinum.  KEssentia de cedro. 
The oil of the peel of citrons, obtained in a 
particular manner, without distillation, in Italy. 

OLEUM CINNAMOMI ESSENTIALE. A 
warm, stimulant, and delicious stomachic. 
Given in the dose of from one to three drops, 
rubbed down with some yolk of egg, ina little 
wine, it allays violent emotions of the stomach 
from mobid irritability, and is particularly 
serviceable in debility of the prime vie, after 
cholera morbus. 

OLeuM CoRNU CERVI, This is applied 
externally as a stimulant to paralytic affections 
of the limbs. . 

_OLEUM E SEMINIBUS LINI. Linseed oil 
is emollientand demulcent, in the dose of from 
half an ounce to an ounce. It is frequently 
given in the form of clyster in colics and ob- 
stipation. Cold drawn linseed oil, with lime 
water and extract of lead, forms in many in- 
stances the best application for burns and 
sealds. 

OLEUM E SEMINIBUS RICINI. See Ri- 
CINUS, 


OLEU M. 


-OLEUM GABIANUM. See PerrRoLEUM 
RUBRUM. 

. OLEUM JUNIPERI ESSENTIALE. Oil of 
juniper berries possesses stimulant, carminative, 
and stomachic virtues, in the dose of from two 
to four drops, and in a larger dose proves highly 
diuretic. It is often administered in the cure 
of dropsical complaints, when the indication is 
to provoke the urinal discharge. 

OLEUM LAVENDUL#&  ESSENTIALZ. 
Though mostly used as a perfume, this essential 
oil may be exhibited internally in the dose of 
from one to five drops, as a stimulant in nerv- 
ous head-aches, hysteria and debility of the 
stomach. \ . 

OLEUM LAURI BACCARUM EXPRESSUM. 
An anodyne and antispasmodic application, 
generally rubbed on sprains and bruises unat- 
tended with inflammation. 

OLEUM LAURINUM. Oleum expressum 
baccarum lauri. An almost insipid fiuid oil, 
obtained by expressing the berries of the bay- 
tree. Itus principally used as a carminative in 
clysters. rad) . 

OLEUM LIMONIS ESSENTIALE. ‘The es- 
sential oil of lemons possesses stimulant and 
stomachic powers, but is principally used ex- 
ternally, mixed with ointments, asa perfume. 

OLeEUM LUCII Piscis. See Esox Lv- 
C1us. ‘ 

Oxreum mMacis. Oleum myristice expres- 
sum. Oil of mace. A fragrant sebaceous 
substance, expressed in the East Indies from 
the nutmeg. There are two kinds. ‘The best 
is brought in stone jars, 1s somewhat soft, of a 
yellow colour, and resembles in smell the nut- 
meg. ‘The other is brought from Holland in 
flat square cakes. ‘The weak smell and faint 
colour warrants our supposing it to be the for- 
mer kind sophisticated. ‘Their use is chiefly 
external, in form of plaster, unguent, or lini- 
ment. 

OLEUM MALABATHII. An oil simliar in 
‘flavour to that of cloves, brought from the East 
Indies, where it is said to be drawn from the 
leaves of the cinnamon-tree. 

OLEUM MENTH#® PIPERITIDIS. Essen- 
tial oil of peppermint possesses all the active 
principle of the plant. It is mostly used to 
make the simple water: mixed with rectified 
spirit it forms an essence, which is put into a 
variety of compounds, as sugar drops and tro- 
chisches, which are exhibited as stimulants, 
carminatives, and stomachics. 

OLEUM MENTH2& SaATivae. This essential 
oil is mostly in use for making the simple water, 
but may be exhibited in the dose of from two 
to five drops as a carminative, stomachic, and 
stimulant. , 

OLEUM NEROLI. . Essentia neroll. 
essential oil of the flowers of the Seville orange 
tree. It is brought to us, from Italy and 
France. 

OLEUM MYRISTICH ESSENTIALE. The 
essential oil of nutmegs is an excellent stimu- 
lant and aromatic, and may be exhibited in 
every case where such remedies are indicated 
with advantage. 
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OLEUM: MYRISTICZ EXPRESSUM. This 
is commonly called oil of mace. See OLEUM. 
MACIS. 

OxveumM oLive. See OLIvA. , 

OLEUM ORIGANI ESSENTIALE. A very 
acrid and stimulating essential oil. It is em- 
ployed for alleviating the pain arising from 


caries of the teeth, and for making the simple 


water of marjoram. 
OLEUM PALM. 
OuEUM PETRA. 


See PALM OIL. 
See PETROLEUM. 


OLEUM PIMENTO ESSENTIALE. A 8ti- 
mulant and aromatic oll. 
OLEUM PULEGII ESSENTIALE. A S8tli- 


mulant and antispasmodic oil, which may be 
exhibited in hysterical and nervous affections. 

OLEUM RORIS MARINI ESSENTIALE. 
The essential oil of rosemary is an excellent 
stimulant, and may be given with great advan~ 
tage in nervous and spasmodic affections of the 
stomach. ; 

OLEUM SABINZE ESSENTIALE. A stimu- 
lating emmenagogue ; it is best administered 
with myrrh, in the form of bolus. 

OLEUM sAssAFRas. An agreeable stimu 
lating stomachic, carminative, and sudorific. 

OLEeuMm sINAPEOS. ‘This is an emollient 
oil, the acrid principle of the mustard remains 
ing in the seed. 

Oreum succinr. Oil of amber is mostly 
used externally as a stimulating application to 
paralytic limbs, or those affected with cramp 
and rheumatism. ° Hooping cough, and other 
convulsive diseases, are said to be relieved also 
by rubbing the spine with this oil. 

OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFICATUM. Sti- 
mulant, diaphoretic, and antispasmodic virtues 
reside in this preparation, which is given in the 
dose of from ten to twenty drops, or more, in 
hysterical affections, epilepsy, and other con- 
vulsive ‘diseases, 

OLeum suLpHURATUM. This, which 
was formerly called simple balsam of sulphur, 
is an acrid and stimulating preparation, and 
much praised by some in the cure of coughs 
and other phthisical complaints. 

Oveum syria. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distillation from the balm of Gilead 
plait. See Moupavica. | 

OLEUM TEMPLINUM. Oleum templinum 
A terebinthinate oil obtained from 
the fresh cones of the pinus abies of Linnéus. 

OLEUM TERR. See PETROLEUM. 

OLEUM TEREBINTHINA. Bruises, sprains, 
rheumatic pains, and some affections of the 
joint, are relieved by liniments, in which this 
is the chief article. Mixed with ointments it 
is employed as a stimulating detergent. 

OLEUM TEREBINTHIN#E RECTIFICATUM. 
Stimulant, diuretic, and sudorific virtues are 
attributed to this preparation, in the dose of 
from ten drops to twenty, which are.given in 
rheumatic pains of the chronic kind, especially 
sciatica. Its chief use internally, however, is 
as an anthelmintic and styptic. Uterine, pul- 
monic, gastric, intestinal, and other hemorr- 
hages,when passive, are more effectually relieved 
by its exhibition than by any other medicine. . 
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» OLsuM vint. Stimulant and anodyne in 
the dose of from one to four drops. i 

OLEUM viITRIOLI. See SULPHUREOUS 
ACID. 

To OLFA'CT. ». a, (olfactus, Latin.) To 
smell (Hudibras). 

OLFA'CTORY. a. (olfactoire, Fr. from 
olfacio, Latin.) Having the sense of smelling. 

OLFACTORY NERVES. (nervi olfactorit; 
from olfactus, the sense of smelling.) In 
neurology, the first pair of nerves are so termed, 
because they are the organs of smelling. They 
arise from the corpora striata, perforate the 
ethmoid bone, and are distributed very numer- 
ously on the pituitary membrane of the nose. 

OLIBANUM., (olihanum, xGo.0v; from le- 
ona, Chald.) Thus. Frankincense, The 
gum-resin that is so called is the juice of the ju- 
niperus lycia. Juniperus foliis ternis undique 
imbricatis ovatis obtusis. C. O. Dioecia. 
Monadelphia. It is said to ooze spontaneously 
from the bark of the tree, appearing in drops 
or tears of a pale yellowish, and sometimes of 
a reddish, colour. Olibanum has a moderately 
strong and not very agreeable smell, and a bit- 
terish, somewhat pungent taste, in chewing it 
sticks to the teeth, becomes white, and renders 
the saliva milky. It is ésteemed as an adstrin- 
gent, and though not in general use, is by many 
€onsidered as a valuable medicine in fluor albus, 
and debilities of the stoniach and intestines ; 
applied externally in form of plaster it is said 
to be corroberant, &ec. and with this intention 
it forins the basis of the emplastrum thuris. 

. OLID. Orivous. a. (olidus, Lat.)  Stink- 
ing; fetid (Boyle). 

OLIFIANT GASS, a name given by the 
Dutch chemists to carburetted hydrogen, or 
heavy inflammable gass. See Gass. 

OLIGAADRA, in natural history, the name 
of a genus of crystals composed of very few 
planes, as the names expresses. "The word is 
compounded of orryos, a few, and edpa, a piane. 
"The bodies of this class are crystals of the im- 
perfect kind; being composed of columns af- 
fixed irregulary to some solid body at one end, 
and the other terminated by a pyramid: but 
the column and pyramid being both pentangu- 
lar, the whole consists only of ten planes, ahd 
not, as the common kind, of twelve. 

OLIGA’RCHY. s. (oryepyie).. A form of 
government which places the supreme power 
in a small number; aristocracy (Burton). 


OLINTHUS, the son of Timanihes the 


Sicyon painter, noted for the remarkable placid- 


ness of his dispositon. 

OLIO, or Ocuio, a savoury dish, or food, 
composed of a great variety of ingredients ; 
chiefly found at Spanish tables. The forms of 
olios are various. ‘Io give a notion of the 
strange assemblage, we shall here add one 
from an approved author. Take rump_of 
beef, neats tongues boiled and dried, and Bo- 
logna sausages; boil them together, and after 
boiling two hours, add mutton, pork, venison, 
and bacon, cut in bits; as also turnips, carrots, 
onions, and cabbage, borage, endive, marigolds, 
sorrel, and spinach: then spices, as saffron, 
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cloves, mace, nutmeg, &c. This done, in an« 
other pot put a turkey or goose, with capons, 
pheasants, wigeon, sand ducks, partridges, teals 
and stock-doves, snipes, quails, and larks, and 
boil them in water and salt. In a third vessel, 
prepare a sauce of white wine, strong broth, 
batter, bottoms of artichokes, and chesnuts, 
with cauliflowers, bread, marrow, yolks of eggs, 
mace, and safiron. Lastly, dish the olio, by 
first laying out the beef and veal, then the ve- 
nison, mutton, tongues, and sausages, and the 
roots over all; then the largest fowls, then the 
smallest, and lastly pour on the sauce. 

OLITORY. (clitorius, Latin.) Belonging 
to the kitchen-garden (Avelyn). 

OLIVA (Alexander), general of the Augus- 


tine monks, studied at Rimini, Bologna, and 


Perusa, and when at Rome, as general of his 
order, Pius IT, created him a cardinal, 1460, 
and made him bishop of Camerino. He died 
at Tivoli 1463. His works are, de Christi 
ortu Sermones Centum; de Coend cum Apos- 
tolis Facta; de Peccato in Spiritu Sanctum. 

Oxiva, a seaport of W. Prussia, situate on 
a bay of the gulf of Dantzic. Here is a cele- 
brated monastery, which contains several tombs 
of the dukes of Pomerania, and in it a peace 
was concluded in 1600, between the emperor 
of Germany and the kings of Sweden and 
Poland. It is 16 miles W.N.W. of Dantzic. 
Lon. 18.32 E. Lat. 54, 94 N. 

Ouiva. Theolive. The fruit of the olea 
europea of Linnéus. Olea foliis lanceolatis ins 
tegerrimis, raceniis axillaribus coarctatis. Hort. 
Kew. C.Q. Monandria. Monogynia. The 
olive-tree, in all ages, has been greatly cele- 
brated, and held in peculiar estimation, as the 
bounteous gift of heaven; it was formerly ex« 
hibited in the religious ceremonies of the Jews, 
and is still considered as emblematic of peace 
and plenty. The utility of the fruit is very ex- 
tensive. Pickled olives, which are of two 
kinds, Spanish and French, are extremely grate- 
ful to many stomachs, and said to excite ap- 
petite and promote digestion; they are pres 
pared from the green unripe fruit, which is re- 
peatedly steeped 11 water, to which some quick- 
lime or alkaline saltis added, in order toshorten 
the operation: after this they are washed and 
preserved in a pickle of common salt and water, 
to which an aromatic is sometimes added. The 
principal consumption, however, of this fruit 
is in the preparation cf the common salad 
oil, or oleum olive of the pharmacopeeias, 


‘which is obtained by grinding and pressing 


them when thoroughly ripe: the finer and 
purer oil issues first by gentle pressure, and 
the inferior sorts on heating what is left, and 
pressing it more strongly. ‘The best olive oii 
is of a bright pale amber colour, bland to the 
taste, and without any smell: it becomes ran- 
cid by age, and sooner if kept in a warm situa- 
tion. With regard to its utility, oil, in some 
shape, forms a considerable part of our food, 
both animal and vegetable,, and affords much 
nourishment. With some however, oily sub- 
stances do not unite with the contents of the 


stomach, and are frequently brought up by 
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eructation; this happens more especially to 
those whose stomachs abound with acid. Oil, 
considered as a medicine, is supposed to correct 
acrimony, and to lubricate and relax the fibres ; 
and therefore has been recommended inter- 
nally, to obviate the effects of various stimuli, 
which produce irritation, and consequent in- 
flammation: on this ground it has been gene- 
rally prescribed in coughs, catarrhal affections, 
and erosions. The oil of olives is successfully 
used in Switzerland against.the tania osculis 
superficialibus, and it is in very high estima- 
tion in this and other countries against me- 

hritic pains, spasms, cholic, constipation of the 
wast &e. Externally it has been found an 
useful application to bites and stings of various 
poisonous animals, as the mad dog, several 


serpents, &c. also to burns, tumours, and other. 


affections, both by itself or mixed in iiniments, 
or poultices. Oil rubbed over the body is said 
to be of great service in dropsies, particularly 
ascites, Olive oil enters several officinal com- 
positions, and when united with water, by the 
intervention of alkali, is usually given in coughs 
and hoarsenesses, See OILs, 

OLIVARES (Gasparde Guzman, count de, ) 
succeeded Uzeda as prime minister, and gained 
popularity by his. wise and salutary regulations, 
His pride, however, created him many ene- 
mies, and occasioned not only the revolt of the 
Catalonians, but the separation of the Portu- 
guese from the Spanish dominions. Olivares 
was dismissed with disgrace, and died of a 
broken heart at Toro, in 1643. 

OLIVA'STER. a. (olivastre, Fr.) Dark- 
ly brown ; tawny (Bacon). 

OLIVE. See OLea and OLIVA. 

OLIVE BARK TREE. See BucipDA. 

OLIVE CHYSOLITE. See OLIVINUS. “ 

OLIVE SPURGE, in botany. See DAPHNE. 

Oxiive(Wild). inbotany. See EL zaGnus. 

OLive (Wild), of Barbadoes. See BontT1a. 

OLIVER (isaac), an excellent English 
painter, born in 1550, eminent both for hiis- 
tory and portraits. Several fine miniatures of 
this master are to be seen in the collections of 
our nobility and gentry ; some of them portraits 
of himself, As he was a very good designer, his 
drawings are finished to an extraordinary de- 
gree of perfection; many being copies after 
Parmegianov. Rubens and Vandyck painted 
James I. after a miniature of Oliver’s, which 
is a sufficient testimony of his merit. He 
died in 1617. . . 

Oxrver (Peter), the son and disciple of 
Isaac Oliver, was born in 1601. He arrived 
at a degree of perfection in miniature portraits 
confessedly superior to his father, or any of his 
cotemporaries, as he did not confine his sub- 
jects to a head only. In the collections of 
Charles I. and James II, there were thir- 
teen historical subjects painted by this Oliver ; 
of which seven are still preserved in the closet 
of queen Caroline at Kensington ; and a capital 
painting of his wife is in the possession of 
the duchess of Portland. He.died in 1660. 

OLIVET, or, Mount or OLIvEs, was 
situated to the east of the city of Jerusalem, 
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and parted from the city only by the brook 
Kidron, and hy the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which stretches out from the north to the south. 
It was upon this mount that Solomon built 
temples to the gods of the Ammonites (1 Kings 
x1. 7.) and of the Moabites, out of complaisance 
to his wives, who were natives of these na- 
tions. Hence it is that the Mount of Olives 
is called the mountain of .corruption (2 Kings 
xxii. 13.). Josephus says, that this moun- 
tain is at the distance of .five stadia, or fur- 
longs, from Jerusalem, which make 625 


geometrical paces, or the length of a Sab- 


bath-day’s journey, says St. Luke, (Acts 1. 
12). The Mount of Olives had three sum- 
mits, or was composed of three several moun- 
tains, ranged one after another from north to 
south. The middle summit is that from whence 
our Saviour ascended into heaven. It was 
upon that towards the south that Solomon 
built temples to his idols, The summit which 
is most to the north is distant two furlongs 
from the middlemost.. This is the highest of 
the three, and is commonly called Galilee. 
Ourvet (Joseph), a jesuit of Salins, 
known for his learned editions of Cicero’s 
works printed at Paris, and then at Geneva, 
Qvols. 4to. He published besides, translations 
of some of the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and of Cicero’s treatise de Nat. D. and 
other works. _He was member of the French 
academy, and died 1768. , 
OLIVEYRA (Chevalier Francis de), a Por- 
tuguese, employed in various embassies. Aban- 
doning the popish tenets, he retired to Holland, 
and afterwards to England, where he lived in 
learned ease. He published in French, ‘‘ a 
pathetic discourse, addressed to his country- 
men,” in consequence of the earthquake of 
Lisbon. He died 1783, aged 83. 
OLIVINE. See OLivinus. ‘ 
OLIVINUS, in mineralogy, a genus of the - 
class earths, order siliceous: consisting of the | 
greater part silica and a smaller proportion of 
alumina, and oxyd of iron; found in basalts 
shining internally, generally of a common 
form, hard, mouldering in the air; melting — 
with difficulty. Four species. Ae 
1. O. Werneri. Olivine; olive chrysolite. 
Tinged, diaphonous, of a conchaceous texture, 
breaking into indeterminate fragments. Found 
in Arthur’s seat near Edinburgh, in France, 
Germany, and most parts of Europe, imbedded 
in basalts; sometimes in the form of grains, 
sometimes in large pieces; colour olive, or 
yellowish-green, and when withered, brownish 
or ochre-yellow; is attacked by digestion in 
nitric en and its ferruginous parts are taken — 
up: specific gravity from 2,960 to 3,225. : 
2. O. vitreus. Hyalite. Muller’s glass. 
Pellucid, pure white, of a glassy texture; break- 
ing into indeterminate fragments, with the 
surfaces spherically convex. Found in Ger- 
many, Hanover, and Frankfort, in rocks of 


‘trap or serpentine, and occurs in the form of 
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_. grains, filaments, or thomboidal masses; tex- 


“ture foliated; fracture inclining te rhomboidal; 


- generally transparent, rarely opaque: is infust- 
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ble at 150 of Wedgewood, but yields to soda: 
specific gravity 2,1i0: contains 
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3. O. spatosus. Bastard feldspar. Diapho- 
nous, white, of a foliated texture, breaking 
into rhomboidal ‘fragments. Found in Got- 
' tingen in basalts, and in Mount Mendenburg 

on the Rhine; resembles feldspar, but is harder, 
and much more difficult of fusion. ~ 

4. O. fibrosus. Diaphonous, white, fibrous, 
hard, shining. Found on the banks of the 
Rhine, near Unkal, imbedded in basalt, and 
is very brittle. 

OLMUTZ, the capital of Moravia, and an 
-archbishop’s see, with a famous university, and 
a strong castle, used asa state prison. It is 
fortified, well built, and entirely surrounded 

“by the river Morau. This city was taken, in 
1741, by the king of Prussia; and in 1758 he 
attempted it again, but was obliged to raise the 
siege. The emperors of Russia and Austria 
met here in 1805, previous to the battle of 
Austerlitz. Itis80 miles N. by E. of Vienna, 
and 97 S. of Breslau. Lon. 17. 15 EK. Lat. 
49.33 N. 

OLNEY, a town in Buckinghamshire, 

with a market on Monday, and a manufac- 
ture of bonelace; seated on the Ouse, 12 
miles S.E. of Northampton, and 55 N.N.W. 
of London. 
- OLONETZ, a government. of Russia, in- 
cluded formerly in the government of Novo- 
gorod. In this district are mines of copper 
andiron. The capital is of the same name, and 
near it is a mineral spring and an iron forge. 
It is situate on the river Olonza, near its en- 
trance into the Jake Ladoga, 100 miles, cross 
the lake, N.E. of Petersburg, Lon. 34. 20 E, 
Lat. 61. 26 N. ae 

OLONETZ MOUNTAINS, achain of moun- 
tains in the N.W. part of Russia, which runs 
in a direction almost due N. for the space of 
1000 miles, forming part of the boundary be- 
tween this country and Sweden. 

OLONNOIS (John David), of Olonne, is 
famous for his bold adventures in the 17th 
century. He passed early into America, and 
joined the Buccaneers in St. Domingo, After 
spreading devastation on the coasts of the 
Spanish settlements, he was at last attacked by 
the Indians, who cut his body to pieces and 
devoured it. . 

OLYMPIA (orum), celebrated games which 
received their’ name either from Olympia, 
where they were observed, or from Jupiter 
Olympius, to whom they were dedicated. 
The opinion most generally received is, that 
they were first established by Hercules in honour 
of Jupiter Olympius, after a victory obtained 
over Augias, B.C. 1222, But they were neg- 
lected after their first institution by Hercules, 
and Iphitus, in the age of the lawgiver of 

Sparta, renewed them. ‘This re-institution, 


‘greatest acclamations. 
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which happened B.C, 884, forms a celebrated 
epoch in Grecian history, and is the beginning 
of the Olympiads. (See OLympias.) ‘They, 
however, were neglected for some time after 
the age of Iphitus, till Coroebus, who obtained 
a victory B.C, 776, re-instituted them to be 
regularly and constantly celebrated, ‘Phe care 
and superintendance of the games were in~ 
trusted to the people of Elis, till they were ex~ 
cluded by the Piszans, B.C. 364, after the 
destruction of Pisa. ‘The presidents of the 
eames were obliged solemnly to swear, that 
they would act impartially, and not take any 
bribes, or discover why they rejected some of 
the combatants. They generally sat naked, 
and held before them the crown which was 
prepared for the conqueror. There were also 
certain officers to keep good order and regu- 
larity, called waucas. No women were per- 
mitted to appear at the celebration of the 
Olympian games. This rule, however, was 
sometimes neglected. The preparations for 
these festivals were great, No person was 
permitted to enter the lists if he had not regu- 
larly exercised himself ten months before the 
celebration at the public gymnasium of Elis. 
The wrestlers were appointed by lot. In 
these games were exhibited running, leaping, 
wrestling, boxing, and the throwing of the — 
quoit, which was called altogether qaradaoy, 
or quinguertium. Besides these, there were 
horse and chariot races, and also contentions 
in poetry, eloquence, and the fine arts. The 
only reward that the conqueror obtained was 
a crown of olive. So trifling a reward stimu- 
lated courage and virtue, and was more the 
source of great honours than the most un- 
bounded treasures. . The statues of the con- 
querors, called Olympionice, were erected 
at Olympia, in the sacred wood of Jupiter. 
Their retarn home was that of a warlike con- 
queror; they were drawn in a chariot by four 
horses, and every where received with the 
Painters and poets 
were employed in celebrating their names. 
The combatants were naked. The Olympic 
games were observed every fifth year, or ra- 
ther at the expiration of four years; they con- 
tinued for five successive days, and drew to- 
gether, not only the inhabitants of Greece, but 
of the neighbouring islands and countries.— 
2. A town of Elis, in Peloponnesus, where 
Jupiter had a temple with a celebrated ‘statue 
50 cubits high, reckoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The Olympic games were 
celebrated in the neighbourhood. 
OLYMPIAS, a certain space of time which 
elapsed between the celebration of the Olym- 
ic games. The Olympic games were cele- 
brated after the expiration of four complete 
years, whence some have said that they were 
observed every fifth year. This period of 
time was called Olympiad, and became a cele- 
brated era among the Greeks, who computed 
their time by it; but the custom of reckoning 
by the celebration of the Olympic games was 
not introduced at the first institution of these 
festivals, but to speak accurately, only the 
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ear in which Corceebus obtained the prize. 


his Olympiad, which has always been reck- , 


oned the first, fell, according to the accurate 
and learned computations of some of the ino- 
derns, exactly 776 years before the christian 
era, in the year of the Julian period 3038, and 
23 years before the building of Rome. The 
computations by Olympiads ceased, as some 
suppose, after the 304th, in the year 440 of 
the christian era. To the Olympiads history 
is much indebted, as they have served to fix 
the time of many momentous events. 

Ouympras, a celebrated woman, who was 
daughter of a king of Epirus, and who married 
Philip, king of Macedonia, by whom she had 
Alexander the Great. Her haughtiness obliged 
Philip to repudiate her. Olympias was sensi- 
ble of this injury, who, it is said, caused Philip 
to be murdered. At the death of Alexander, 
she seized the government of Macedonia, and 
cruelly put to death Arideeus and his wife 
Euridice, also Licanor, the brother of Cassan- 
der, with 100 leading men of Macedon, who 
were inimical to her interest. Such barbarities 
did not long remain unpunished: Cassander 
besieged her in Pydna, and obliged her to sur- 
render after an obstinate siege. She was at 
Jast massacred by those whom she had cruelly 
deprived of their children, about 316 years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

OLYMPIC GAMES. See O.rympta. 

OLYMPIUS, a surname of Jupiter at 
Olympia, where the god had a celebrated tem- 
ple and statue, which passed for one of the 
seven wonders of the world, It was the work 
of Phidias. 

OLYMPUS, a name common to several 
mountains in Asia and Europe; the most re- 
markable of which is that of Macedonia and 
Thessaly. The ancients supposed that it 
touched the heavens with its top; and, from 
that circumstance, they have placed the resi- 
dence of the gods there, and-have made it the 
court of Jupiter. It is about-one mile anda 
half in perpendicular height, and is covered 
with pleasant woods, caves, and grottos. On 
the top of the mountain, according to the no- 
tions of the poets, there was no wind, no rain, 
no clouds, but an eternal spring —This name 
is common also to some persons, but of no con- 
siderable note. . 

OLYNTHUS, a celebrated town and re- 
public of Macedonia, on the isthmus of the 
peninsula of Pallene. It became famous for 
its flourishing situation, and for its frequent 
disputes with the Athenians, Lacedemonians, 
and king Philip. 

OLYRA, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoecia, order diandria. Male: calyx, a 
one-flowered glume, awned; corolless. Fe- 
male: a one-flowered glume, spreading, ovate; 
style cloven; seeds cartilaginous. Two spe- 
cies, herbs of Jamaica. 

OMALYSSUS, in the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the coleopterous genus Lam- 
PY RIS, which see. 

OMAN, a province of Arabia, bounded on 
the N. by the ale Gulf, on the E. by the 


‘succeeded Solyman, 717. 
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ocean, and on the S, and W. by extensive des 
serts. It is possessed by a number of .petty 
sovereigns, the most considerable of whom is: 
the imam of Oman, the capital of the province, 
which is situate 60 miles N.W. of Mascat. 
Lon. 57.20 E. Lat. 24.0 N. 

OMAGH, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Tyrone, where the assizes are held. It is 
20 miles N.E. of Inniskilling. 

OMAR I. second caliph after Mahomet, 
began to reign 634. After defeating Ali, 
whom Mahomet had appointed his suecessor, 
he spread his conquests over Syria and Phee- 
nicia, and took Jerusalem after an obstinate 
siege. His generals extended his conquests 
over Persia and Evypt, and increased the wor- 
shippers of Mahomet. The fall of Alexandria 
under his power was marked by the destruc- 
tion of its celebrated library, but he restored 
the canal of communication between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, He was stabbed at Jerusa- 
lem, by a Persian slave, 644, in his 63d year. 
During his reign the Mahometans conquered 
36,000 towns, destroyed 4000 Christian tem- 
ples, and built 1400 mosques. Omar was 
a great warrior, in his manners austere and 
virtuous; and regarding merit as the only title 
to superiority, he declared the crown elective, 
and placed his son in an inferior situation. 

Omar I]. 13th caliph of the Ommiades, 
He laid siege to 
Constantinople, but his attempts to take it 
failed; and the destruction of his’ fleet by a 
terrible tempest obliged him to retire from the 
walls, He was assassintaed at Edessa, 720, by 
his own family. ' 

OMBI, a city of ancient Egypt, afterwards 
called Arsinoe and Crocodilopolis, was the 
capital of one of the nomes into which that 
country was divided, and is remarkable, in the 
annals of idolatry, for the hatred of its inhabi- 
tants to the religion of their neighbours, the 
citizens of ‘Tentyra, 

That brutes were worshipped in Egypt is 
universally known: and Diodorous the Sicilian 
informs us, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, 
that ‘* the cities and nomes of Egypt being at 
one time prone to rebellion, and to enter into 
conspiracies against monarchical government, 
one of their most politic kings contrived to in- 
troduce into the neighbouring nomes the wor- 
ship of different animals; so that while each 
reverenced the deity which itself held sacred, 
and despised that which-its neighbours had 
consecrated, they could hardly be brought to- 
join cordially in one common design to the dis« 
turbance of the government.” ; 

In this distribution of gods he conferred 
upon Ombi the crocodile, and upon Tentyra’ 
the mortal enemy of that monster, the ichneu- 
mon. The consequence of which was, that 
while the Ombites worshipped the crocodile, 
the Tentyrites took every opportunity of 
slaughtering him, insomuch that, according to’ 
Strabo, the very voice of an inhabitant of Ten-" 
tyra put the crocodile to flight. This, we 
confess, is a very improbable fact; but it is 
certain that the mutual hatred of those cities,: 
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on account of their hostile gods, rose to such a 
height, that whenever the inhabitants of the 
one were engaged in the more solemn rites of 
their religion, those of the other were sure to 
embrace the opportunity of setting fire to their 
houses, and rendering them every injury in 
their power, to inflict. And what may, to 
a superficial thinker, appear extraordinary, 
though it will excite no wonder in the breast 
of him who has studied mankind, this animo- 
sity continued between the inhabitants of the 
two cities long after the crocodile and ichneu- 
mon had lost their divinity. 

OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, bor- 
rowed from the Spaniards, and played by two, 
by three, or by five persons, but generally by 
three. When three play at this game, nine 
cards are dealt to each party; the whole ombre 
pack being only 40; because the eights, nines, 
and tens are thrown out of the pack. There 
are two sorts of counters for stakes, the greater 
and the lesser; the last having the same pro- 
portion to the other as a penny toa shilling: 
of the. greater counters each man stakes one 
for the game; and one of the lesser for passing 
for the hand, when eldest, and for every card 
taken in. As to the order and value of the 
cards, the ace of spades, called spadillo, is al- 
ways the highest trump, in whatsoever suit 
the trump be; the manille, or black deuce, 
is the second; and the basto, or ace of.clubs, 
is always the third: the next in order is the 
king, the queen, the knave, the seven, the six, 
the five, four, and three. Of the black there 
are 11 trumps; of the red, 12. ‘The least small 
cards of the red are always the best, and the 
most of the black ; except the deuce and red 
seven, both of which are called the manilles, 
and are always second when the red is a trump. 
The red ace, when a trump, enters into the 
fourth place, and is called punto, otherwise it 
is only called an ace. The three principal 
cards are called matadores; which have this 
privilege, that they are not obliged to attend 
an inferior trump when it leads; but for want 
of asmall trump, the person may renounce 
trumps, and play any other card; and when 
these are all in the same hand, the others pay 
three of the greater counters a-piece; and with 
these three for a foundation, he may count as 
many matadores as he has cards in an uninter- 
rupted series of trumps; for all which the 
others are to pay one counter a-piece. He who 
hath the first hand is called ombre, and has his 
choice of playing the game, of naming the 
trump, and of taking in as many and as few 
cards as he pleases;. and after him the second, 
&e. But if he does not name the trump be- 
fore he looks on the cards he has taken in, any 
other may prevent him, by naming what trump 
he pleases. He that has the first hand should 
neither take in, nor play, unless he has at least 
three sure tricks in his hand: for, as he wins 
the game who wins most tricks, he that can 
win five of the nine has a sure game; which is 
also the case if he wins four, and can so divide 
the tricks as that one person may win two, and 
the other three. tts 
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If a person plays without discarding or 

changing any cards, this is called playing sans 

rendre; and if another wins more tricks than 
1e, he is said to win codille. The oversights 
in the course of the game are called. beasts. 
And. if the ombre wins all the nine tricks, it 
is called winning the vole, 

In ombre by five, which many, on account 
of its not requiring so close an attention, prefer 
to that by three, only eight cards a-piece are 
dealt; and five tricks must be won, otherwise 
the ombre is beasted. Here the person who 
undertakes the game, after naming the trump, 
calls a king to his assistance; upon which the 
person in whose hand the king is, without dis-. 
covering himself, is to assist him as a partner, 
and to share his fate. If, between both, they 
can make five tricks, the ombre wins two 
counters, and the auxiliary king only one; but 
when the counters are even, they divide them 
equally. Ifthe ombre venture the game with- 
out calling in any king, this too is called play- 
ing sans prendre; in which case the other four 
are all against him, and he must win five 
tricks alone, or be beasted. The rest is much 
the same as by thiee. . 

OMBROMETER. See PLuvVIAMETER. 

O'MEGA. s. (wueya.) The last letter of 
the alphabet, therefore taken in the Holy 
Scripture for the last (Revelation). 

O/MELET. s. (omelette, Fr.) A kind of 
pancake made with eggs. 

O'MEN. s. (omen, Latin.) A sign good or 
bad; a prognostic (Dryden). 

O'MENED. a. (from omen.) Containing 
prognostics (Pope). 

OMENTITIS. (from omentum, the caul.) 
Inflammation of the omentum, a species of 
peritonitis. u 

OMENTUM. (from omen, a guess; so 
called because the soothsayers prophesied from 
an inspection of this part.) Epiploon. The 
caul. An adipose membranous viscus of the 
abdomen, that is attached to the stomach, and 
lies on the anterior surface of the intestines. 
It is thin and easily torn, being formed of a 
duplicature of the peritoneum, with more or 
less of fat interposed. It is distinguished into 
the great omentum and the little omentum. 

The great omentum, which is also termed 
gastrocolicum, arises from the whole of the 
great curvature of the stomach, even as far as 


‘the spleen, from whence it descends loosely 


behind the abdominal parietes, and over the 
intestines to the navel, and sometimes into the 
pelvis. Having descended thus far, its inferior 
margin turns inwards and ascends again, and 
is fastened to the colon and the spleen, where 
its vessels enter. 

The small omentum, or hepaticogastricum, 
arises posteriorly from the transverse fissure of 
the liver. It is composed of a duplicature of 
peritoneum, passes over the duodenum and 
small lohe of the liver; it also passes by the 
lobulus spigelii and pancreas, proceeds into - 
the colon and small curvature of the stomach, 
and is implanted ligamentous into the cesopha~ 
gus. It is in this omentum that Winslow 


OMENTUM. 


discovered a natural opening, which goes by 
his name. Ifair be blown in at the foramen 
of Winslow, which is always found behind 
the lobulus spigelii, between the right side of 
the liver and hepatic vessels, the vena portarum 
and duodenum, the cavity of the omentum,’ 
and all its sacs may be distended. 

The omentum is always double, and be- 
tween its lamellae closely connected by very 
tender cellular substance, the vessels are dis- 
tributed and the fat collected. Where the 
top of the right kidney, and the lobulus spige- 
lius of the liver, with the subjacent large ves- 
sels, form an angle with the duodenum, there 
the external membrane of the colon, which 
comes from the peritoneum joining with the 
membrane of the duodenum, which also arises 
immediately from the peritoneum lying upon 
the kidney, euters back into the transverse fis- 
sure of the liver for a considerable space, is 
continuous with its external coat, contains 
the gall-bladder, supports the hepatic vessels, 
and 1s very yellow and slippery. Behind this 
membranous production, betwixt the right 
lobe of the liver, hepatic vessels, vena porta- 
rum, biliary ducts, aorta, and adjacent duode- 
num, there is the natural opening just men- 
tioned, by which air may be blown exten- 
sively into all the cavity of the omentum. 
From thence, in a course continuous with this 


membrane from the pylorus and the smaller 


eurvature of the stomach, the external mem- 
brane of the liver joins in such a manner with 
that of the stomach, that the thin membrane 
of the liver is continued out of the fossa of the 
venal duct across the little lobe into the sto- 
mach stretched before the lobe and before the 
pancreas. ‘This little omentum, or hepatico- 
gastricum, when inflated, resembles a cone, 
and gradually becoming harder and emaciated, 
it changes into a true ligament, by which the 
cesophagus is connected to the diaphragm. 


But the larger omentum, the gastrocalicum, is- 


of a much greater extent. It begins at the 
first accession of the right gastroepiploic artery 
to the stomach, being continued there from 
the upper plate of the transverse mesocolon ; 
and then from the whole great curve of the 
stomach, as far as the spleen, and also from 
the right convex end of the stomach towards 
the spleen, until it also terminates in a liga- 
ment, that ties the upper and back part of the 
spleen to the stomach: this is the anterior 
Jamina. Being continued downward, some- 
times to the navel, sometimes to the pelvis, it 
hangs before the intestines, and behind the 
muscles of the abdomen, until its lower edge 
being reflected upon itself, ascends, leaving an 
intermediate vacuity between it and the ante- 
rior lamina, and is continued to a very great 
extent into the external membrane of the 
transverse colon, and lastly, into the sinus of 
the spleen, by which the large blood vessels 
are received, and it ends finally on the cesopha- 
gus, under the diaphragm. Behind’ the sto- 
mach, and before the pancreas, its cavity is 
continuous with that of the smaller omentum, 
To this the omentum colicum jis connected, 


which arises farther to the right than the firs: 
origin of the omentum gastrocolicum from the 
mesocolon, with the cavity of whieh it is con- 
tinuous, but produced solely from the colom 
and its external membrane, which departs 
double from the intestine; it is prolonged, and 
terminates by a conical extremity, sometimes 
of longer, sometimes of shorter extent, above 
the intestinum cecum. For all the blood 
which returns from the omentum and meso- 
colon goes. into the vena portarum, and by 
that into the liver itself. The omentum gas- 
trocolicum is furnished with blood from each 
of the gastroepiploic arteries, by many descend 
ing articulated branches, of which the most 
lateral are the longest, and the lowest anasto< 
mose by minute twigs with those of the colon. 
It also has branche’ from the spleenic, duode~ 
nal, and adipose arteries. The omentum coli 
cum has its arteries from the colon, as also the 
smaller appendices, and also from the duodenal 
and right epiploic. The arteries of the small 
omentum come from the hepatics, and from 
the right and Jeft coronaries. The omentum 
being fat and indolent, has very small nerves. 
They arise from the nerves of the eight pair, 
both in the greater and lesser curvatures of the 
stomach, ‘The arteries of the mesentery are 
in general the same with those which go to 
the intestine, and of which the smaller branches 
remain in the glands and fat of the mesentery. 
Various small accessory arteries go to both 
mesocolons from the intercostals, spermatics, 
lumbars, and capsulary, to the transverse por~ 
tion from the splenic artery and pancreato~— 
duodenalis, and to the left mesocolon, from 
the branches of the aorta going-to the lumbar 
glands. The veins of the omentum, in gene 
ral, accompany the arteries, and unite into’ 
similar trunks; those of the left part of the 
gastrocolic omentum into the splenic, and also- 
those of the hepatigastric, which likewise sends 
its blood to the trunk of the vena portarum : 
those from the larger and right part of the gas- 
trocolic omentum, from the omentum colicum, 
and from ‘the appendices epiploides, into the. 
mesenteric trunk. All the veins of the me- 
sentery meet together in one wick in the true 
trunk of the large vena portarum, being col- 
lected first into two large branches, of which ° 
the one, the mesenteric, receives the gastro- 
epiploic vein, the colicze mediz, the iliocolica, 
and all those of the small intestines as far as 
the duodenum; the other, which going trans- 
versely inserts itself into the former, above the 
origin of the duodenum, carries back the blood 
of the left gastric veins, and those of the rec« 
tum, except the lowermost, which belongs 
partly to those of the bladder, and partly to 
the hypogastric branches of the pelvis, The 
vein which is called hamorrhoidalis interna is 
sometimes inserted rather into the splenic than 
into the mesenteric vein. Has the omentum 
also lymphatic vessels? Certainly there are 
conglobate glands, both in the little omentum 
and in the gastrocolicum ; and ancient anatos 
mists have observed pellucid vessels in the 
omentum; and a modern has described them 


OMN 
- or lacteals of the stomach. 
my. 

_ OmeNnTUM GasTRo-coLicuM, In my- 
_ ology. See Omenrum, 
_ _OMeENTUM HEPATICO-GasTRICUM, See 
 Omentroum. | 

OMER (St.), a fortified, large, and popu- 
t Jous town of France, in the department of the 
‘Straits of Calais. {[t was anciently a village, 


See ANATO- 


importance to a saint, who built a monastery 
here in the seventh century. The principal 
_ church, and that of St. Bertin, are magnificent, 
] as is the late abbey of that saint. In 1677, ‘it 
'was taken by the French, and confirmed to 
_ them by the treaty of Nimeguen. . About a 
league trom St. Omer, is a great morass, in 
_ which are some floating islands, that may be 
‘directed at pleasure, nearly like a boat. They 
_ produce good pasture; and the trees that grow 
“upon them are kept low, that the wind may 
Minot have too much power over them, St. 
| Omer is seated on the Aa, on the side of a hill, 
) eight miles N.W. of Aire, and 135 N, of Paris, 
ion. 2.20 EH. Lat. 54. 45N. 
| O'meER.s. A Hebrew measure about three 
pints and a half English (Bailey). 
© To O'MINATE. v. a. (ominor, Lat.) To 
foretoken; to show prognostics (Decay of 
Piety). | 

OMINA’/TION. s. (from ominor, Latin.) 
Prognostic (Brown). 
> OMINOUS. a, (from omen.) 1. Exhibit- 
Ving bad tokens of futurity; foreshowing ill ; 
Vinauspicious (Hayward). 2. Exhibiting to- 
_kens good or ill (Bacon). 
~ O'MINOUSLY. ad. (from ominous.) Wit 
"good or bad omen. 
O’MINOUSNESS. s. (from ominous.) The 
uality of being ominous. 
OMISSION. s. (omissus, Latin.) 1. Neg- 
‘lect to do something; forbearance of some- 
‘thing to be done (Rogers). 2%. Neglect of 
duty, opposed to commission or perpetration 
of crimes (Shakspeare). 

To OMIT. v. a. (omitfo, Latin.) 1. To 

g. To 


feave out; not to mention (Bacon). 
neglect to practise (Addison). 

- OMI'TTANCE. s. (from omit.) Forbear- 
"ance: not in use (Shakspeare). 
OMMENBURG, a strong town of Germa- 
ny, in the electorate of Mentz, seated on the 
thern, nine miles S.E. of Marpurg, and 45 
.H.of Francfort. Lon.g. 13 E. Lat.50.30N. 
 OMMIRABIHA, a river of Africa, which 
tises in Mount Atlas, separates the kingdom of 
Morocco from that of Fez, and: entering the 
Atlantic, forms a capacious bay on the E, side 
of Azamor. 
| OMNES. (Lat.) All, or all together. A 
‘word sometimes used in the old music intead 
Joftatti. See Turrr. | 

_ OMNIFA’RIOUS. a. Comnifarium, Latin.) 
TOF all. varieties or kinds (Philips). 
OMNI'FEROUS. a. (omnis and fero, Lat.) 


All-bearing. 


% 
faa 


All-creating (Milton), 
® VOL. Vill. 


' called Sithieu, and owes its present name and. 
; 


OMNIFIC. a. (omnis and facie, Latin.) — 


OMP 
OM’/NIFORM. a. (omnis and Jorma, Lat.) 


Having every shape. 

OMNIGENOUS., a: (omnigenus, Latin.) 
Consisting of all kinds. 

OMNIPA/RITY. s. (omnis and par, Lat.) 
Genera! equality (White). 

OMNI’POTENCE. Omnr’potency., s. 
(omatpotentia, Latin.) Almighty power; un- 
limited power (T%llotson). 

OMNIPOTENT. a. (omnipotens, Latin.) 
Almighty ; powerful without limit (Grew). 

OMNIPRE’SENCE. s. (omnis and pre. 
sens, Latin.) Ubiquity; unbounded presence. 

OMNIPRE/SENT. a. (omnis and presens, 
Latin.) Ubiquiiary; present in every place: 

OMNVSCIENCE. Omwnui'scrency.  s, 
(omnis and scientia, Latin.) Boundless know- 
ledge; infinite wisdom (King Charles). 

OMNISCIENT. a. (omnis and scio, Lat.) 
Infinitely wise ; knowing without bounds. 

OMNI/SCIOUS. a. (omnis and scio, Latin.) 
All-knowing: not in use (Aakewtll), 

OMNIUM, a term in use among stock- 
jobbers, to express all the articles included in 
the contract between government and the ori- 
ginal subscribers to a loan, which of late years 
has generally consisted of ditierent proportions’ 
of 3 and 4 percent. stock, with a certain quan- 
tity of terminable annuities. Those who dis- 
pose of their share soon after the agreement is 
concluded generally get a premium of 2 or 3 
per cent. for it, which fluctuates with the cur- 
rent prices of the public funds; and in a few 
instances the omnium has been at a consider- 
able discount. Some of the subscribers pay 
their whole subscription at the time fixed for 
the first or second payment, and their shares 
become immediately transferable stock : others 
dispose of the several articles which make up 
the terms of the loan, separately; and in.this 
state the 3 or 4 per cent. consols, &c. are dise 
tinguished by the name of scrip, till the whole 
sum has been paid in upon them. 

OMNI’VOROUS. a. (omnis and voro, Lat.) 
All-devouring. | 

OMO, in mycology. Names compounded 
with this word belong to muscles which are 
attached to the scapula: from wu, the 
shoulder. As, 

Omo-Hyo1pEus. Coraco-hyoideus of Al- 
binus and Douglas. A muscle situated be- 
tween the os byoides and shoulder, that pulls 
the os hyoides obliquely downwards. | It arises 
broad, thin, and fleshy from the superior costa 
of the scapula, near the semilunar notch, and 
from the ligament that runs across it; thence 
ascending @bliquely, it becomes tendinous 
below the sternocleido-mastoideus, and grow- 
ing fleshy again, is inserted into the base of 
the os hyoides. | 

OMOPLATA. (wromacrn; from wos, the 
shoulder, and waerus, broad.) See ScaPpuLa, 

OMOS. (wuos.) In anatomy, the shoulder. 

OMPHALE, a queen of Lydia, daughter of 
Jardanus. She married Tmolus, who, at his 
death, left her mistress of his kingdom. She 
purchased Hercules, who had been seid asa 
slave for the recovery of his senses afier the 
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ON 
murder of Eurytus. Omphale soon restored het 
slave to liberty, and the hero became enamoured 
of his mistress. The queen favoured his passion, 
and had ason by him. Hercules ts represented 
by the poets as so desperately enamoured of the 
queen, that, to conciliate her esteem, he spins 
by her side among her women, while she co- 
‘vers herself with the lion’s skin, and arms her- 
self with the club of the hero, and often strikes 
him with her sandals for the uncouth manner 
with which he holds the distaff, &c. Their 
fondness was mutual. 

OMPHALEA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monoecia, order monadelphia. Male: 
calyx four-leaved ; corolless ; filament colum- 
nar, with the anthers inserted into it. Fe- 
male: calyx five-leaved; corolless; stigma 
three-cleft; capsule fleshy, three-celled ; nuts 
solitary. Four species, Jamaica shrubs, 

OMPHALOCELE. (oxqeroxut; from on- 
guroe, the navel, and x2, a tumour.) An 
umbilical hernia. See Hernra. . 

OMPHALO'PTIC. S. Copporrag and onmlinos:) 
An optic glass that is convex on both sides, 
commonly called a convex lens. we 

OMSK, a town and fortress of Russia, in 
the government of Tobolsk, situate at the con- 
fluence of the Om and Irtish, 260 miles S.E. 
of Tobolsk: Lon. 74. 54H. Lat. 55.4.N. 

ON. prep. (aen, Dutch; an, German.) 1. 
It is put before the word, which signifies that 
which is under, that by which any thing is 
supported, which any thing strikes by falling, 
which any thing covers, or where any thing 1s 
fixed (Milton). 2. It is put before any thing 
that is the subject of action: at work ona 
picture (Dryden). 3. Noting addition or ac- 
cumulation: as, mischiefs on mischiefs (Dry.). 
4, Noting a state of progression: as, whither 
on thy way? (Dryden). 5. It sometimes 
notes elevation: on a hill, not in a valley 
(Dryden). 6. Noting approach or invasion : 
luxury came onus (Dryden). 7. Noting de- 

endance or reliance: as, on God’s providence 
their hopes depend (Smalridge). 8. At, noting 
place: che house stands on the. right hand 
(Shakspeare). Q. It denotes the motive or 
occasion of any thing: on this provocation he 
grew angry (Dryden). 10. It denotes the time 
at which any thing happens: as, this happened 
on the first day. 11. It is put before the ob- 
ject of some passion: have pity on him (Shak- 
speare). 12. In forms of denunciation it 1s 
put before the thing threatened: hence on thy 
life. 13. Noting imprecation: sorrow on you. 
14. Noting invocation: he called on God. 15. 
Noting stipulation or condition: live on any 
terms (Dryden). 16. Noting distinction or 
opposition: some were on one part, some on 
the other (Knolles). 17. In many senses it is 
more frequently upon. 

On. ad. 1.,.Forward; in succession (South). 
9. Forward; in progression (Daniel). 3. In 
continuance; without ceasing. (Crashaw). 
4. Not off; as, hewts neither on nor off; that 
is, he is irresolute. 5. Upon the body, as part 
of dress (Sidney). 6. It notes resolution to 
advance forward; not backward (Denham). 


ONE . 
On. interject. A word of incitement or en« 
covragement (Shakspeare).. 


ONANDAGO, a lake and river, in the © : 


state of New York. The river flows W. from 
the lake till it meets the Seneca, when its 


course turns N. to Qswego, where it enters 


Lake Ontario. It is navigable for boats from 
its mouth to the head of the lake, except one 
fall which causes a portage of 20 yards. See 
ONEIDA. ; 

ONANIA, and Onanism, terms which 


some late empirics have framed to denote the _ 


crime of self-pollution, mentioned in scripture 


to have been practised by Onan, and punished _ 
in him with death. Some take it for the same 
with what in other places of scripture, parti- 
cularly Levit, chap. xx. is called, giving of seed 
to Moloch; for which the punishment allotted 
is stoning to death. | 

This is but ill warranted; the ablest critics 
make them quite different things. Selden is 
positive the Jews, in imitation of their neigh- 
bours, actually sacrificed their children to Mo- 
loch. Others fancy they only made them pass — 
between two fires, in order to obtain the idol’s 
favour and protection. . 

ONCA and Once. See FELts. 

ONCE. ad.. (from one.) 1. 
(Bacon). 2. Asingle time (Locke). 3. The 
same time (Dryden). 4: Ata point of time 
indivisible (Dryden). 5. One time, though 
no more (Dryden). 6. At the time immedi-= | 
ate (Atterbury). 7. Formerly; at a former | 
time (Addison).. . “a 

ONCHIDIUM. Onch. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vermes, order mollusca. — 
Body oblong, creeping, flat beneath ; mouth — 
placed before; feelers two, situate above the | 
mouth; arms two at the sides of the head; vent _ 
behind and placed beneath. One species only, 
O. tyhce. Upper part of the body convex, — 
ash-colour, and covered with irregular glandu- _ 
lar tubercles; beneath flat and smooth; head 
yellowish, small and placed beneath, which 
when the animal is in motion is perpetually — 
changing its form and size, and drawn in when | 
at rest: mouth placed lengthways, and con- 
tinually varying its shape from circular to — 
linear; feelers retractile, resembling those of 
the slug, and apparently tipt with eyes; arms — 
dilatable, solid, compressed, and somewhat » 
palmate when fully expanded. Inhabits Ben- 
gal, on the leaves of, the typha elephantina$ — 
about an inch long and three quarters of an | 
inch broad, but linear and longer when creep= 
ing. In appearance it very much resembles 
a slug, but differs principally in wanting the 
shield, and lateral pore, and in being furnished 
with a vent behind. 4 | 

ONDEGGIARE, or ONDEGGIARE LA | 
MANO. (Ital.) In music, an expression sig- 
nifying that the hand, when raised in beating | 
time, is to be waved in the air, by way of 
marking the last part of the measure. 

ONE. a. (an, cene, Saxon; een, Dutch.) 
j. Less than two; single; denoted by an unit 
(Raleigh). 2. Indefinitely, any; some one 
(Shakspeare): 3. Different; diverse; opposed 


One time 


ONE 
to another (Shakspeare). 4. One of two: op- 
posed to the other (Smalridge). 5. Not many; 
the same (Pearson). 6. Particularly one 
(Spenser). 7. Some future (Davies). 

OnE. s, 1. Asingle person (Hooker). 2. A 
single mass or aggregate (Blackmore). 3. The 
first hour (Shakspeare). 4. The same thing 
(Locke). 5. A person, indefinitely (/Vacés). 
6. A person, by way of eminence (Shakspeare). 
7. A distinct or particular person (Bacon). 8. 
Persons united (Shakspeare). 9. Concord; 
agreement; one mind (Tillotson). 10. Any 
person; any man indefinitely (délerbury). 11. 
A person of particular character (Shakspeare). 
12. One has sometimes a plural, when it stands 
for persons indefinitely: as, the great ones of 


the world (Glanville). 
ONE CELLED CAPSULE. In botany, 
unilocular. As in primula, trientalis, &c. 


‘-ONEEH EOW, one of the Sandwich islands, 

in the N. Pacific Ocean, five leagues W, of 
Atooi, Its eastern coast is high, and* rises 
abruptly from the sea, but the other parts con- 
sist of low ground, except a round bluff head 
.on the S.E. point. It produces plenty of 
yams, aid of the sweet root called tee. Lon. 

161.0 W. Lat. 21. 50 N. 

O'NE-EYED, a. (one and eye.) Having 
only oe eye (Dryden), 
~ONE-FLOWIERED GLUME. Gluma 
- uniflora. Including one flower only. A one- 
flowered peduncle. »Pedunculus uniflorus; 
sustaining one flower. | 
ONEG, .a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, situate on the Onega, near 
the White Sea, 80 miles 5.S.W. of Archangel. 
Lon. 37. 24 E. Lat, 63. 35 N. | 
ONEGA, a river and lake of Russia, in the 

_ government of Olonetz, It is 100 miles long 
and 40 broad, and has a communication with 

lake Ladoga, and consequently with Peters- 
_ burg. The river gives its name to a country 
_ full of woods, and fails into the White Sea. 

- ONEGLIA, a principality of Italy, sur- 

-tounded by the territory of Genoa, but subject 

to the king of Sardinia. It abounds in olive- 
trees, fruits, and wine. 

- OWEGLIA, a seaport of Italy, in a principas 
lity of the same name. Sardinia, as well as the 
rovince,abounds in olive-trees, fruits,and wine. 
thas been often taken, being an open place; the 
dast time by the French, in 1794. It is seated 
on a small river, 30 miles S.E. of Cogni, and 
50 W. by S. of Genoa. Lon. 7.51 E. Lat. 

43.58 N, . 

_ ONEIDA, or OvonpaGo, a lake of N. 
_ America, in the state of New York. It is 20 
thiles W. of Fort Stanwix, and extends west- 

ward about 25 miles, where its outlet, the 

Onondago: river, runs into Lake Ontaria, at 

“Oswego. At the E. extremity of the lake is 

ood Creek, on the banks of which live a tribe 

‘of Indians, called Oneidas; and the Onan- 

‘dagos, another tribe, occupy the country S. of 
the lake and river. 

~ONETROCRI'TICAL. a. (avecgoxpitinog, Gr.) 
Interpretative of dreams (Addison). 


ONI 
ONEIROCRITIC. s. (overconoitinec, Greek.) 
nN interpreter of dreams (.4ddison) 

ONEIRODYNIA. (overpoduvee ; from overpay, & 
dream, and odum, anxiety.) Disturbed imagina- 
tion during sleep. A genus of disease iti the 
class weuroses, and order vesaniz of Cullen, cons 
taining two species: 1. Oneirodynia activa, 
walking in the sleep. 2. Oncirodynia gravans, - 
incubus or night-mare See NIGHT-MARE. 

ONE-LEAFED CALYX. Monophyllus. 
All of one piece. a, 

ONENESS. s. (from one.) Unity; the quas 
lity of being one (Hammoud). 
ONE-PETALLED COROL. 
tala. All of one piece. 

ONE-RANKED, in botony. See Secun- 
DINE, 

O’/NERARY. a. (onerarius. Lat) Fitted for 
catriage or burdens ; comprising a burden. 

To O'NERATE. v. a. (onero, Latin.) To 
load; to burden. ant 

ONERA/TION, s, (from onerafe.) The 
act of loading. | 

O’NEROUS. a. (onereux, Fr. onerosus, 
Lat.) Burdensome; oppressive (Ayliffe). 

ONE-SEEDED BERRY. See Mono- 
SPERMOUS. 

ONE SIDED.  Unilateralis. Applied to a 
raceme which has all the flowers inserted on 
one side. i 

ONE-VALVED. Univalvis. In botany, 
applied to the glume in some grasses; to a 
spathe opening on one-sidé; to a pericarp 
which has the outer shell undtvided. 

-ONGAR, or Coippinc OnGar, a town 
in Essex, with a market on Saturday, 12 miles 
W. of Chelmsford, and 31 E.N.E. of Lon- 
don. “Lon. 0:16 BE.) Lat.51.43 N. 

ONGLEE, or Onc eé, is used by the 
French heralds to denote the talons or claws of 
beasts or birds, when of colours different from 
the body. : 

ONGLEUR. The name formerly given to 
performers on the lyre, cithara harp, lute, and 
guitar, Supposed to be derived from the 
French word ongle, a nail, because those in- 
struments have always been played with the 
nails and ends of the fingers. . 

ONGOLE, a town of Hindustan, in the 
Carnatic, seated on a river, not far from its 
entrance into the bay of Bengal, 150 miles N. 
by W. of Madras. Lon.79. 50E. Lat. 15.30N. 

ONION, in botany. See ALLIUM. 

Onton (Sea). See Scy iva. 

Onion TREE. See ALLIUM. 

ONISCDS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order aptera. Jaw truncate, denticu- 
late; lip bifid; antennas setaceous, from two 
to four; body oval, consisting of about four- 
teen transverse segments; legs fourteen. Forty- 
three species; divided into the following 
sections. ) 

A. feelerless; antennas often four, sessile: . 
comprising the tribe cymothon of Fa-- 
bricius, and containing thirty-eight spe- 
cies, of which ten are common to our 


own country. OO 
2 


Monope- | 
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B. feelers unequal, the hind-ones longer ; 
antennas filiform. ‘Three species, of which 
two are common to our own country. 
| OF these insects some, however, are aquatic, 
others terrestrial: but all feed both on animal 
and vegetable matter, and cast their skin. We 
have also observed, already, that in the system 
of Cuvier and Latreille, the whole genus is 
removed from its present arrangement, and to- 
gether with the cancer and monoculus genera, 
constitutes a new order of animals under the 
term Crustacea, which see, as also the 
article ZOOLOGY. 

The sea onisci are larger than those of the 
fresh water, having ten instead of seven seg- 
ments. ‘Their motions in the water are rapid; 
for besides the feet, they are assisted by lateral 
threads, which push them forward like the 
oars of a boat. Among them, copulation en- 
dures for several days ; when the male seizes 
his female with his two fore feet, and drags her 
along with him wherever he directs his course; 
and nothing can induce him to leave his fe- 
male till this faction is discharged. A few 
days after impregnation, the female discovers a 
distended belly ; on the seventh, the young is- 
sue alive from the womb, and swim around 
with vigour and alertness. The sea oniscl are 
supposed to be viviparous 5 those of the land 
oviparous : the former are generally of a pale 
red colour for some time after being excluded 
from the shell. 

The following are those chiefly worthy of 
notice : f 

1. O. aquaticus. Tail rounded, with forked 
styles; antennas four. nhabits England and 
Europe, generally in stagnant waters ; of the 
general size and colour of the common wood- 
louse, but longer, and with longer limbs. The 


young are produced alive, and are contained in” 


a six-cleft follicle. 

2. O.entomon. Abdomen naked beneath; 
tail oblong, acute. The largest insect of the 
genus, measuring two inches in length; and in 
us general form resembling the wocdlouse. A 
native of the British and European seas, found 
about rocks: it preys on small fishes ; and 
will live for several days in fresh water. 

3. O. asellus. Woodlouse. This and the 
ensuing belong to section B in the genus 
before us. ‘The tail is obtuse, with two sim- 
ple styles; length rather more than half an 
inch, colour livid brown; preys on minuter 
insects : infests England and Europe generally 
in walls, rottea wood, and under stones. The 
young are contained in a four-valved follicle, 
under the abdomen of the mother. 

4. O. armadillo. Millepede, or medical 
woodlouse. Body grey-brown; tail obtuse, 
entire ; segments of the body ten, the edges of 
which are white: size somewhat longer than 
that of the preceding, of a much darker colour, 
and more polished surface ; found in similar 
situations ; when suddenly disturbed or handled 
rolls itself up into a completely globular form, 
in the manner of the very curious quadruped 
named armadillo, whence its specific denomi- 
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nation. For its medical properties, see Mitte 
PEDES ; as also Nat. Hist. Pl. CLXIII. 

ONKELOS, surnamed the Proselyte, a fa- 
mous rabbi of the first century, and the author 
of the Chaldee Targum on the Pentateuch 
He flourished in the time of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the Jewish writers ; who all agree 
that he was, at least in some part of his life, 
contemporary with Jonathan Ben Uzziel, au- 
thor of the second Targum upon the prophets, 
Dean Prideaux thinks he was the elder of the 
two, for several reasons: the chief of which is 
the purity of the style in his Targum, therein 
coming nearest to that part of Daniel and 
Ezra which is in Chaldee, and is the truest 
standard of that language, and consequently is 
the most ancient; since that language, as well 
as others, was in a constant flux, and conti- 
nued deviating in every age from the original : 
nor does there seem to be any reason why Jo- 
nathan Ben Uzziel, when he undertook his 
Targum, should pass over the law, and begin 
with the prophets, but that he found Onkelos 
had done this work before him, and with a 
success which he could not exceed. 

Azaries, the author of a book entitled Meor 
Enaim, or the Light of the Eyes, tells us, 
that Onkelos was a proselyte in the time 
of Hillel and Samnai, and lived to see Jo- 
nathan Ben Uzziel one of the prime scholars 
of Hillel. 
i: before Christ, according to the chrono- 
ogy of Gauz; who adds, that Onkelos was - 
contemporary with Gamaliel the elder, St. 
Paul’s master, who was the grandson of Hillel, 
who lived twenty-eight years after Christ, and 


did not die till eighteen years before the de- 


struction of Jerusalem. However, the same 
Gauz, by his calculation, places Onkelos. 100 

ears after Christ ; and to adjust his opinion 
with that of Azaries, extends the life of On- 
kelos toa great length. The Talmudists tell 
us that he assisted at the funeral of Gamaliel, 
and was at a prodigious expence to make it 
most magnificent. Dean Prideaux observes, 
that the Targum of Onkelos is rather a version 
than a paraphrase; since it renders the He- 
brew text word for word, and for the most part | 
accurately and exactly, and is by much the best 
of all this sort: and therefore it has always 
been held in esteem among the Jews, much — 
above all the other Targums ; and being set. 
to the same musical notes with the Hebrew 
text, it is thereby made capable of being read 
an same tone with it in their public assem= 

les. . 

ONTEOTOMY, in surgery, the opening 
of a tumour. 


O/NLY. a. (from one, onely, or onelike.) 


1. Single; one and no more (Dryden). 2. 
This and no other (Locke). 3. This above — 


all other: as, he is the only man for MUSIC. 
O’nty. ad. 1. Simply; singly; merely, 
barely (Till.). 2. So and no otherwise (Ge- 
nesis). 3. Singly without more: as, only le- 
gotten. 
ONOCLEA, in botany, a 


genus of the 


These three doctors flourished 12 — | 
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class eryptogamia, order filices, Fructification 
crowded, occupying the whole back of the di- 
visions of a separate frond ; involucre from the 
membranaceous revolute margin of the frond, 
generally lacerated, opening towards the rib. 
Five species; all foreign ferns. 

O/NOMANCY. s. (ovoue and pavrae.) Di- 
vination by a name (Camden), 

ONOMA’/NTICAL. a. (Cevopeee and qscuvlic,) 
Predicting by names (Camden). 

ONOMATOPCEIA (formed from oye, 
name, and worw, fingo, I feign), in grammar 
and rhetoric, a figure of speech, whereby 
names and words are formed, to the resem- 
blance of the sound made by the thing signi- 
hed. 

Thus is the word frique-trac formed fro 
the noise made by moving the men at this 
game: and from the same source arise the buz 
of bees, the grunting of hogs, the cackling of 
hens, the snoring of people asleep, the clash- 
ing of arms, &c. 

The surest etymologies are those deduced 
from the onomatopeeia. 

ONONIS. Resi-harrow In botany, a genus 
of the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
five-parted without linear divisions; banner 
striate; legume turgid, sessile; filaments in 
one undivided set. Sixty-eight species; of 
which some have sessile flowers; others 
flowers on awned peduncles ; and others are 


of uncertain division; these last are all Cape. 


plants. The greater number of every subdi- 
vision indeed are Cape plants; the rest, for the 
most part, indigenous to the south of Europe, 
or to Asia: two, O. spinosa, and QO. nepens, 
common to our own country ; the first to our 
barren fields, the second to our sea-coasts. The 
following are the species chiefly cultivated. 

1. O. natrix. Yellow-flowered shrubby 
rest-harrow. A very strong smelling plant, 
with a resinous odour, and not very clammy: 
leaves oval, flattish, serrate only at the top, 
not fleshy ; peduncle the length of the awn; 
root large, wrinkled; stem more or less up- 
right, commonly a foot high; leaflets oblong, 
toothed at the end, villose; flowers yellow, 
large, solitary, peduncled ; legume oblong and 
villose. A native of the south of France. 

2, O. nidentator. Three-tooth-leaved rest- 
harrow. Erect shrubby stalks, a foot and a 
half high; leaflets narrow, thick, fleshy on 
short petioles; flowers at the end of the 
branches in loose panicles of a fine purple co- 
lour, appearing in June: seeds ripening in 
September. Spain and Portugal. 

3. O. fruticosa. Shrubby rest-harrow. A 
beautiful low shrub, rising with slender branch- 
ing stalks, two feet high ; flowers purple, ap- 
pearing in May and June. South of France. 

4. Q, rotundifolia. Round-leaved _rest- 
harrow. Stem round, striated, rather villose, 
_a foot and half high; flowers at the end of the 
branches, in bunches, and petioled, of a purple 
colour, appearing in May and June. Switzer- 
Jand. 

These may all be increased by seeds, cut- 
4ings, and slips. 

NOPORDON. Cetton-thistle, In bota- 


* 
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ny, a genus of the class syngenesia, order poly- 
gamia zqualis. Receptacle cellular, somewhat 
chaffy ; down capillary ; calyx swelling, imbri- 
cate, with pungent scales. ‘T’en species ; for the 
most part natives of the south of Europe; but 
one, O. acanthium, of our own country, 
found in our wastes, and known in the phar- 
macopoeias by the name of CarpUUS TO- 
MENTOSUS, which article see for its medical 
virtues. 

ONORE, a seaport of Canara, on the coast 
of Malabar, 110 miles N.N.W. of Mangalore. 
Lon. 74. 45 E. Lat. 14. 20 N. 

ONOSERIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. He- 
ceptacle nearly naked; down simple; calyx 
imbricate; corol radiate; corollets of the ray 
three-toothed. Two species, described by Dr. 
Smith under the name of atrachylis. Of these 
one is a native of New Granada, the other of 
Mexico. 

ONOSMA. In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol cam- 
panulate, with the throat pervious; seeds four, 
stigma obtuse, Eight species—chiefly natives 
of Siberia and the Kast. 

ONRUST, a small island at the mouth of 
the harbour of Batavia, where the Dutch build 
and careen their ships. 

O/NSET. s. (on and set.) 1. Attack ; 
storm; assault; first brunt (Addison). 2. 
Something added or se¢ on by way of ornamen- 
tal appendage (Shakspeare). 

To O’nseT.v. a. (from the noun.) To set 
upon; to begin: not used (Carew). 

O/NSLAUGHT. s. (on and slay.) Attack 5 
storm ; onset: not in use (fudebras). 

ONTARIO, a lake of North America, 
situate between 71 and 74° W. Jon. and 41 
and 45®N. lat. On its S.W. part it receives 
the waters of Lake Erie (by means of the river 
Niagara), and near the S.E. the Onondago ri- 
ver; andon the N.E, its waters enter the river 
Iroquois. It 1s 600 miles in circumference, 
and abounds with fish of an excellent favour, 
among which are the Oswego bass, weighing 
three or four pounds. 

ONTO'LOGIST. s. (from ontology) One | 
who considers the affections of being in gene- 
ral ; a metaphysician. 

ONTO/’LOGY, 5s. (eta and aAcys;.) » The 
science of the affections of being in general; 
metaphysics (Watts). | 

ONUPHRIUS (Panvinius), an Augustine 
monk of Verona, who continued the lives of 
the popes, begun by Platina. He published 
other works, and was so skilled in historical 
knowledge that he was called the father of his- 
tory. He died at Palermo, in 1568, aged only 
thirty-nine. | | 

O’NWARD. ad. ConopeayS, Saxon.) 1. 
Forward ;, progressively (Pope). 2. Ina state. 
of advanced progression (Sidney). 3. Some= 
what further (Adz/ton). 

ONYCHIA. (from ovZ, the nail.) A whit- 
low, or paronychia on the side of the finger 


nail. ; 
ONYCOMANCY, or, as some write it, 
Onymancy;.a kind of divination by means of 
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the nails of the fingers. The word is formed 
from the Greek og, nail, and paraa, divina- 
tion. ‘The ancient praciice was to rub the nails 
ofa youth with oil and soot, or wax ; and to 
hold up the nails thus smeared against the sun. 
Upon them were supposed to appear figures or 
characters, which showed the thing required. 

ONYX, in mineralogy, a species of chalce- 
dony. See CHALCEDONIUS. 

Onyx. (ove). Unguis. ° In surgery, an 
abscess, or collection of pus between the la- 
mella of the cornea; so called from its resem- 
blance to the stone called onyx. The diagnos- 
tic signs are, a white spot or speck, prominent, 
soft, and fluctuating. The species are: 1. Ab- 
scessus superficialis, arising trom inflammation, 
not dangerous, for it vanishes when the inflam- 
mation is resolved by the use of astringent col- 

-lyria, 2, Abscessus profundus, or a deep ab- 
scess, which is deeper seated between the la- 
melle of the cornea, sometimes breaking in- 
ternally, and forming an hypopium : when it 
opens externally it leaves a fistula upon the 
cornea ; whenever the pus is exsiccated, there 
remains a leucoma. 

OODEADURGAM, a town of the penin- 
sula of Hindustan, which gives name to a 
pass in the Mysore country. It is 31 miles 
S.E. of Bangalore, and 73 S. of Seringapa- 
1AM 

“OODOOANULLAH, a town of Hindus- 
tan Proper, in Bengal, seated on the W. bank 
of the Ganges, at the foot of a chain of hills. 
The siiuation is esteemed unhealthy, on ac- 
count of the forests in its vicinity. It was the 
seatof the government of Bengal, under sultan 
Sujah, till he fell in the contest for empire 
with his brother Aurungzebe. ‘The number- 
less ruins here, and in the neighbourhood, af- 
ford a proof of his magnificence; and there 
still remains a part of the palace, which, in 
his time, was nearly destroyed by fire. Here 
is an elegant bridge over the Ganges, built by 
the same prince, famous for the victory gained 
over Meer Cossim, in 1764, by major Adams. 
Oodooanullah is 82 miles N. by W. of Moor- 
shedabad. Lon. 87.55 E. Lat. 24.58 N. 

OOLITE, in mineralogy. See Marmor. 

OONALASHKA, one of the islands of the 
Northern Archipelago, visited by captain Cook 
in his Jast voyage. The natives appeared to be 
very peaceable, having been much restrained 
by the Rus-ians, who now keep them in a 
state of subjection. As the island furnishes 
them with subsistence, so it does, in some 
measure, with clothing, which is chiefly com- 
posed of skins. ‘The upper garment, which 
is made like a waggoner’s frock, reaches down 
tio the knees. Besides this, they wear a waist- 
coat or two, a pair of breeches, a fur cap, and 
a pair of boots, the legs of which are formed 
of some kind of strong gut; but the soles and 
_ upper leather are of Russia leather. Fish and 
other sea animals, birds, roots, berries, and 
even sea-weed, compose their food. They dr 
quantities of fish during the summer, whic 
they lay up in small huts for their use in win- 
ter. They did not appear to be very desirous 
of ion, nor to want apy other instrument ex- 
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cept sewing needles, their own being formed 
of bone. With these they sew their canoes, 
and make their clothes, and also work very 
curious embroidery. They use, instead of 
thread, the fibres of plants, which they split to 
the thickness required. All sewing is perform~ 
ed by the females, who are shoemakers, tailors, 
and boat-builders. They manufacture mats, 
and baskets of grass, which are both strong 
and beautiful, There is, indeed, a neatness 
and perfection in most of their works, that 
shews they are deficient neither in ingenuity 
nor perseverance. Lon. 165.0 W. Lat. 53. 


5 N. 

OOSTBORCH, a town and fort of Dutch, 
Flanders, in the isle of Cadsand, four miles 
N.E. of Sluys. Lon. 3. 29 E. Lat. 51. 
22 N. . 

OOTATORE, a town of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, in the Carnatic, 22 miles NW. of 


Tanjore, and 80 S.W. of Pondicherry. Lon. 
on 59 at Tia 
OOZE. s. (eaux, waters, French,) 1. Soft — 


mud; mire at the bottom of water; slime 
(Carew). 2. Soft how; spring (Prier). 3. 
The liquor of a tanner’s vat. . 
To Ooze. v. n. (fromthe noun.) To flow 
by stealth ; to run gently (Thomson). | 
O'OZY. a. (from ooze.) Miry; muddy; 
slimy (Pope). 
To OPA‘CATE. v. a. (opaco, Latin.) To 
shade ; to cloud; to darken (Boyle), 
OPA'CITY. s. (opaciéé, Fr. opacitas, Lat.) 
Cloudiness ; want of transparency (Newton). 
Opaciry, in philosophy, a quality of bo~ 
dies which renders them impervious to the 
rays of light. It has been supposed that opacity 
consists in this, that the pores of the body are 
not all straight, This doctrine, however, is 
deficient: for though to have a body transpa- 
rent, its pores must be straight, or rather open 
every way; yet it is inconceivable how it 
should happen, that not only glass and dias 
monds, but even water, whose parts are so 
very moveable, should have all their pores 
open and pervious every way; while the finest 
paper, or the thinnest gold leaf, should exclude 
the light for want of such pores. . 
So that another cause of opacity must be 
sought for. Now all bodies have vastly more 
pores or vacuities than are necessary for an in- 
finite number of rays to pass freely through 
them in right lines, without striking on any of 
the parts themselves. For since water 1s nine- 
teen times lighter or rarer than: gold; and yet 
gold itself is so'very rare that magnetic effluvia 
pass freely through it, without any opposition, 
and quicksilver is readily received within its 
pores, and even water itself by compression, it 
must have more pores than solid parts; conse- 
quently water must have at least forty times as 
much vacuity as solidity, The cause, therefore, 
why some bodies are opaque, does not consist in 
the want of rectilinear pores, pervious every way, 
but either in the unequal density of the parts, . 
or in the magnitude of the pores, and to their 
being either empty, or filled with a different 
matter; by means of which the rays of light 
in their passage are arrested by innumerable — 
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refractions and reflections, till at length falling 
‘en some solid part, they become quite extinct, 
and are utterly absorbed. Hence cork, paper, 
wood, &c. are opaque; while glass, diamonds, 
&c. are pellucid. For in the confines or join- 
ing of parts alike in density, such as those of 


glass, water, diamonds, &c. among themselves, ~ 


no refraction or reflection takes place, because 
of the equal attraction every way, so that such 
of the rays of light as enter the first surface 
pass straight through the body, excepting such 
as are lost and absorbed, by striking on solid 
parts: but in the borderin& paris of unequal 
density, such as those of wood and paper, both 
with regard to themselves, and with regard to 
the air, or empty space in their larger pores, the 
attraction being unequal, the reflections and 
refractions will be very great; and thus the 
rays will not be able to pass through such bo- 
dies, being continually driven about till they 
become extinct. | 

That this interruption or discontinuity of 
parts is the chief cause of opacity, sir Isaac 
Newton argues, appears from hence, that all 
opaque bodies immediately begin to be trans- 
parent, when their pores become filled with a 
substance of nearly equal density with their 
parts. Thus, paper dipped in water or oil, 
some stones steeped in water, linen cloth dip- 
ped in oil or vinegar, &c. become more trans- 
parent than before. 

OPACOUS. See Opaque. 

OPAH, in ichthyology. See Zeus. 

OPAL. See Opatus. 

OPALIA, in antiquity, feasts celebrated at 
Rome in honour of the goddess Ops, on the 
14th of the calends of January. 
~ OPALUS, Opal. In mineralogy, a genus 
of the class earths, order argillaceous. Con- 
sisting of alumina, the greater proportion of 
silica, with a little oxyd of iron, and generally 
some carbonat of magnesia and carbonat of 
lime; hardish, shining, hardly ever opake, of 
a conchoidal texture, light, breaking into inde- 
terminate fragments, parasitical, generally of a 
common form, easily cracking into clefts ; 


melting with the greatest difficulty. Seven 
species. 
1. O. hydrophanus, Hydrophane. Oculus 


mundi, achates, agate, Somewhat opake, be- 
coming transparent, and changing its colour in 
liquids, adhering to the tongue. Found in the 
Feroe Islands, Iceland, Britanny, Hungary, 
Silesia and Germany, generally accompanying 
other stones of the genus, or in the state of in- 
crustation in contact with opal, chalcedony, 
prase, chrysoprase, serpentine, granite,’ ne- 
phrite, jasper, porphyry, and indurated clay ; 
colour white, red, yellow, or green ; becomes 
radually transparent when soaked in water b 
imbibing the fluid, and is sometimes, thoug 
rarely, found in the form of a three-sided pyrd- 


mid: contains - : 
Silex = - “5 y\ Gaye 
Alumina nial 0 2 


Water, hydrogen, and air 5 
Sometimes a little iron 0 
. . ——— 


100) Karwan, 
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2. O. piceus. Pitchstone. Of a waxy 
lustre, and imperfectly conchoidal texture. 
Found in amorphous masses of various size, in 
France, Germany, Saxony, and various parts 
of Europe, and in New Spain; colour greyish- 
black, greenish-brown, bluish-grey, leek or 
olive-green, red or yellowish ; transparent, semi- 
transparent or opake, frequently. presenting 
large or small-grained distinct concretions ; 
lustre a little greasy; specific gravity from 
2,314 to 2,645 : contains 


Silex - - 73,00 . 
Alumina - - 14,50 | 
Lime - = 1,00 

. Oxyd of iron = , 1,00. 
Oxyd of manganese 0,10 
Soda * - 1,75 
Water = - 8,65 


100 Klaproth. 

3. O. ligneus. Ligniform opal ; woodopal. 
Nearly opake, breaking longitudinally into 
fibrous fractures, spontaneous, falling into crus- 
tose fragments. Found in Hungary, in large 
masses, which have the form of wood, of a 
milk-reddish, or yellowish-white, brown or 
hyacinth colour ; has a shining surface, and 
is generally semitransparent on the edges ; frac- 
ture, when broken transversely, conchoidal, 
when broken longitudinally exhibiting the 
texture of wood: is very brittle, and, considered 
as fragments of wood, impregnated with semi- 
opal. , 

4. O. cereus. Semitransparent, light; of a 
perfectly conchoidal texture. Found in Poland. 
and Hungary, in rounded fragments, and often 
imbedded in jasper and indurated clay; colour 
sometimes waxen, sometimes honey-yellow, 
frequently verging to brown; brittle, shining 
very much internally, and breaks into acute and 
often nearly discoid fragments. 

5. O. semiopal. Semiopal. Menilites, 
Hall. Opal, Schmeisser. Hard, lightish, easily 
breaking into acute fragments. Found in Po- 
land, Bohemia, Hungary, Austria, Saxony, 
and Germany ; colour various, shades of white, 
grey, yellow, red, brown, often mixed to- 
gether; diaphonous, or opake, rarely transpa- 
rent; texture more or less perfectly concha- 
ceous ; lustre more or less glassy ; is very brittle, 
and sometimes adheres to the tongue; specific 
gravity 2,540 : contains 


Silica ~ 85,3 
Oxyd of iron - 0,5 
'W ater =, Tea ° 
Alumina “ 1,0 ' 
Lime - - 2,0 


100 © Klaproth.:. 

6. O. vulgaris. Common opal. Vulgar opal. 
Nearly pellucid agate. Reflecting a different 
colour according to its position as to the light, 
hardish, lightish, diaphonous, breaking into 
rather obtuse fragments. Found in Poland,: 
Silesia, Saxony, Hungary, and Germany, usu- 
ally imbedded in other stones, of a common 
form, rarely kidney-form, or botryoidal, shining 
a little internally, generally subopake; colour 
white, yellow, red, green, of various mixtures ; 
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sometimes inclosing a drop of water; reflects 
a single colour when held between the eve and 
the light, often cracks, and becomes decom- 
posed by exposure to the atmosphere. 
7-Q.icbilis. Realapal. Nobleopal. Edler 
opal, Werner. Seinitransparent, shining very 
much internally, light, hardish, reflecting vari- 
ous brigiat colours according to its position as.to 
light; breaking into acute fragments, Found at 
the foot of ithe Carpathian mountains and in 
Hungary, insolid pieces, andsometimes incorpo- 
rated in other stones-; colour various, the white 
often reflecting a yellowish, greenish, or reddish 
effulgence resembling a flame, when placed be- 
iween the eye and light, the yellow a fiery hue, 
and the green a purple, red, or yellow; when 
heated it becomes opake, and is sometimes de- 
composed by exposure to the atmosphere: spe- 
cific gravity 2,.4: contains 
Silica - - 90 
Water . - 10 
100 

OPA’QUE. a. (opacus, Latin.) Dark; not 
transparent; cloudy (Mi/ton). 

OPATRUM. Inzoology, agenus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas moniliform, 
thicker towards the tip; head projecting from 
a cavity in the thorax; thorax a litile flattened, 
margined ; shells immarginate, longer than the 
abdomen. ‘Twenty-eight species, scattered over 
the globe ; of which one only, O. sabulosum, 
brown, having shells,with three indented raised 
lines, is indigenous to our own country ; and 
found on sand. . This species is also common 
to Europ at large and to America. 

To OPE. To O’pen. v. a. (open, Saxon; 
op, Istandick ; om, Greek, a hole.) 1. To un- 
close; to unlock : the contrary to shut (Milton. 
Brown). 2..To show ; to discover (Abbot). 
3. To divide; to break (Addison). 4. To ex- 
plain; to disclose (Collier). 5. To begin 
(Dryden). 

Tv Ore. To QO’ren. v.n. 1. To unclose it- 
self; not io remain:shut (Dryden). 2. To 
bark. A term of hunting (Dryden). 

Opr. O’pen. a. 1. Unclosed; not shut 
(Cleaveland). 2. Plain; apparent; evident 
(Daniel). 3. Not wearing disguise; clear ; 
artless; sincere (Addison). 4. Not clouded ; 
clear (Pope). 5. Not hidden; exposed to 
view (Locke). 6. Not precluded ; not restrained 
(Acts). 7. Not cloudy; not gloomy (Bacon). 
8. Uncovered (Dryden). 9. Exposed; with- 
out defence (Shaks.). 10. Attentive (Psalms). 

OPzN, in music, an epithet applied to 
the string of a violin, guitar, &c. when not 
compressed with the finger: i. e. when it pro- 
duces the very note to which it is tuned. ‘The 
note so produced is called an open note. 

O'PENER. s. (from open.) 1. One ‘that 
opens; one that unlocks; one that uncloses 
(Milton). 2 Explainer; interpreter (Shaks.). 
3. That which separates; disuniter (Boyle). 

OPENEYED. a. (open and eye.) Vigi- 
dant; watehfal (Shakspeare). 

OPENHA’NDED. a. (open and hand). 
Generous; liberal (Rowe). | 
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OPENHEA'RTED. a. (open and heart.) 
Gei:erous; candid, not meanlysubtile (Dryden). 
. OPENHEA’RTEDNESS. s. Liberality ; 

frankness; munificence ;. generosity, 

OPENING. s. (from open.) 1. Aperture; 
breach( Woodward). 2. Discovery ata distance; 
faint knowledge; dawnt (South). 

O/PENLY. ad. (from open.) 1. Publicly; 
not secretly; in sight (Hooker). 2. Plainly; 
apparently ; evidentiy; without disguise (Dry.). 
| OPENMOD’THED. a. (open and mouth.) 
Greedy; ravenous; clamorous; vociferous 
(L’ Estrange). 

O'PENNESS, s. (from open.) 1. Plainness ;. 
clearness; freedom from ebscurity or ambi- 
guity (Shakspeare). 2. Plainness; freedom 
from disguise (Felton). 

OPERA, a musical drama, consisting of airs, 
recitatives, chorusses, &c. enriched with mag- 
nificent scenery, machinery, and other decora- 
tions, and representing some passionate action. 
Respecting the origin of the opera, writers are 
much divided, Some say that we owe its in- 
vention to the Venetians, from whom it passed 
to the French, and afterwards from France to 
England. Father Menestricr informs us, that it 
sprung out of the remains of the dramatic 
music formerly used in the church, and. that 
the Italians first brought it upon the stage about 
the year 1480. But, notwithstanding these as- 
sertions, it is much insisted on that the Opera 
was invented by Ottavio Rinucinai, a native of 
Florence, about the year 1600; an opinion 
strongly countenanced by the author’s dedica- 
tion of his Eurydice to Mary de Medicis, con~ 
sort of Henry the Fourth of France; in which 
he says, he had written it ‘* merely to make a 
trial of the power of vocal music in that form.” 
The structure of the operatical drama was, 
however, very different at that early period 
from that representation which now bears the 
same denomination. No accompaniment ofa 
whole orchestra was then required. The airs 
performed by the several singers were sustained 
by instruments of various kinds, assigned to each 
character respectively in the dramatis persone, 
the names of which we find placed against those 
of the characters in the printed copies, and the 
whole was much less regular and dramatic 
than at present. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, an opera was established 
at Venice, upon the mode! of which one was 
also instituted at Paris about the year 1660. 
Soon after this time, a taste for this species of 
drama took place in London, and old plays 
were wrought into the form of operas, and re- 
presented at the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Other imperfect imitations of the Italian opera 
took place from time to time, in all which the 
words were English though the music was 
Italian. At length a regular Italian opera was 
established at the theatre in the Haymarket, 
under the denomination of the Royal Academy 
of Music, which, after a continuance of. nine 
years, broke ‘up, The opera was, however, 
afterwards resumed, and has maintained itself 
as an elegant and fascinating species of enter- 
tainment to all the lovers of fine dancing and 


_ diagonal perspective, from its construction. 
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exquisite music, And the English opera, which 
owes its existence to that of the Italians, has 
long proved an attractive vehicle of humour 
and sentiment, and served to display to great 
advantage the talents of our best composers and 
vocal performers. 

In questions respecting the fine arts there is 
no appeal from the general taste; and there- 
fore, as the French opera, which is In the lan- 
guage of the country where it is acted, has al- 


ways been admired by persons of liberal educa. ’ 


tion, it doubtless has merit considered as a 
drama ; but how the‘dramas of this kind which 
are composed in Italian should find admirers in 
England, among persons who understand not a 
word of the language, is to us a matter of as- 
tonishment. The music of them may deserve 
and command the admiration of every one who 
has an ear; and the action of the singers may 
be perfectly suitable to the subject represented ; 
but of this suitableness the majority of the au- 
dience can be no judges. 

Even when the language is thoroughly un- 
derstood, we sheuld imagine, that, to make an 
opera agreeable to good sense, much would 
depend upon the choice of the subject ; for it is 
surely absurd to have persons of all ranks, 
and on every occasion, perpetually accompanied 
with regular responses of symphony. 
Cesar, Scipio, or Macbeth, when forming 
plans to ensure victory, or hatching plots of 
treason and murder, talking in recitative and 
keeping time with fiddles, would surely disgust 
every person whose sense had not all evaporated 


in sound; but when the subject represented ° 


naturally admits of music in real life, we can 
suppose an opera to afford to persons of taste 
one of the most exquisite and refined entertain- 
ments of which human nature is capable. 

The word opera is also applied by the Italians, 
and by other nations in imitation of them, to 
any musical work: and used by composers in 


conjunction with the ordinal numbers, to dis- 


tinguish their different publications: as opera 
prima, first work ; opera tertia, third work, &c. 

OrERA-GLASS, in optics, so called from its 
use in theatres, &c. it is sometimes called a 
It 
consists of a tube about four inches long, in 
each side of which there is a hole exactly 
against the middle of a plane mirror which re- 
flects the rays falling upon it, to the convex 
glass, through which they are retractedsto the 
concave eye-glass, whence they emerge parallel 
to the eye at the hole in the tube. . This instru- 
ment is not intended to magnify objects more 
than about two or three times. The peculiar 


_artifice is to view a person at a small dis- 
_ tanee, so that no one shall know who is ob- 
_ served: for the instrument points to a different 


object from that which is viewed; and.as there 


_ isa hole on each side, it is impossible to know 
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on which hand the object is sitaated, which you 
are looking at. . 
O/PERABLE. a. (from opero, Latin.) To 
be done; practicable: not in use (Brown). 
O/PERANT. a. (operant, French.) Active ; 
having power to produce any effect (Shaks.). 


To O'PERATE. ¥. . (operor, Lat.) To 


To hear . 
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act; to have agency; to produce effects (Af« 
terbury). 

OPERA’/TION. s. (operatio, Latin.) 
Agency; production of effects; influence 
(Hooker). 2. Action; effect (Bentley). 3. 
(In surgery.) That part of the art of healing 
which depends on the use of instruments. (See 
SurGery.) 4. The motions or employments 
of an army. 

O’/PERATIVE. a. (from operate.) Having 
the power of acting; having forcible agency ; 
vigorous ; efficacious (Norris). 

OPERA’TOR. s. (operateur, French; from 
operate.) One that performs any act of the 
hand; one who produces any effect (Addison). 

OPERCULARIA. In batany, a genus of 
the class tetandria, order monogynia Calyx 
common ; corollets from three to five-cleft; 
capsule united intoacommon receptacle. Five 
species, herbs of ‘Australasia. . 

OPERCULUM. (operio, to cover). In 
botany, a lid or cover to a capsule: as in some 
mosses, and hyoscyamus. Hence such a cap- 
sule is said to be operculate, opercled, or cos 
vered with a lid. Some use lidded, which 
however is not elegant. 

OPERO'SE. a. (operosus, Latin.) Labori- 
ous; full of trouble and tediousness (Burnet). 
OPH, in ichthyology. See Opniprum. 

OPHEIM, a town of Norway, in the pro- 
vince of Bergen, 45 miles N.N.E. of Bergen. 
Lon. 5.15 E. Lat. 60.41 N. 

OPHIDIUM. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order apodalia. Head nakedish ; 
teeth both in the jaws and palate; gill-mem- 
brane seven-rayed ; body ensiform. Four species, 
as follow : ; 

1. O. barbatum. Bearded ophidium. Lower 
jaw with four cirrhi; head small without 
scales; upper jaw doubled in, and longer than 
the lower; lips thick, teeth very stall ; 
eyes covered with the common skin, pupil 
black, iris golden, with a transparent, nictitant 
membrane; tongue smooth, narrow, short; 
back convex, blueish ; lateral line brown ; vent 
nearer the head than the tail; pectoral fins 


Vs 


‘small, brown at the base, and edged with ci-~ 


nereous, the rest joined together, narrow, white, 
and edged with black ; scales irregularly placed 
and dispersed over the body, sometimes reund, 
sometimes nearly oval, larger near the head, 
and hardly distinguishable near the tail, ad- 
hering to the body by means ofa thin transparent 
skin: colour silvery grey with linear spots; la- 
teral line dusky. Inhabits the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic seas, and found on our own Coast ; 
from twelve to fourteen inches long. 
2,Q.imberbe. Beardléess ophidium. Jaws 
without cirrhi; tailsomewhat blunt. Inhabits 


European seas, and found on our own coast, 


3. O. viride. Green ophidium. Jaws with- 
out cirrhi; tail a little pointed. Inhabits the 
deeper parts of the Greenland seas; is a very 
rare fish, and occasionally found as large.as.a 
whiting; the body long, compressed, green; 
flesh eatable, , 

4. O. aculeatum. Prickly ophidium. Jaws 
acuminate; ‘back with fourteen recurved dis- 
tinct prickles. Inhabits the fresh waters of 


' 
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India ; from six to eight inches long; feeds on 
worms and a fat kind of earth ; long ; esculent. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM. Adder’s-tongue. In 
botany, a genus of the class cryptogamia, order 
filices. Capsule nearly globular, connected 
into a somewhat jointed two-rowed spike, one- 
celled, opening transversely; seeds roundish, 
pulverulent. Six species, all exotics except O. 
vulgatum ; with ovate leaf; indigenous to our 
meadows and moist pastures. ‘The country 
people make an ointment of the fresh leaves, 
and use it as a traumatic to green wounds. _ 

OPHIOMANCY. In antiquity, the art of 
making predictions from serpents, . 

OPHIORHIZA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corel fun- 
nel-form; germ cloven; stigmas two; fruit 
two-lobed. Three species: one a native of the 
East Indies, one of Otaheite, one of South 
America: 

Of these O. mungos is the only one entitled 
to attention. It is aspecific against the poison 
of the hooded serpent, and perhaps the cerastes, 
and is hence called lignum colubrinum. 

It is called mungos from the term mungatia 
given by the Hindus, and mangos by the Por- 
tuguese to a species of weasel, that is a mortal 
enemy to the hooded serpent, that attacks it 
with incredible fury, and when wounded, flies 
instinctively to this root, as its antidote. Such 
at least is the account given by Koempfer, who 
pledges his honour for the truth of it, 

OPHIO/PHAGOUS. a. (cots and gayw-) Ser- 
pent eating: not used (Brown). 

OPHIASIS. (from op:c, a serpent). Inme- 
dicine, a falling off of the hair: so called in re- 
ference to a serpent’s casting its skin annually. 

OPHIOXYLUM. In botany, a genus of the 
class polygamia, order monoecia. Herm. five- 
cleft; corol five-cleft, funnel-form; stamens 
five ; pistil one; berry double, two-celled ; seeds 
solitary. Male: calyx cloven; corol five-cleft, 
with a flunnel-form mouth; stamens two. 
One species; an East Indian shrub with stem 
erect, round, simple; leaves in fours; flowers 
terminal. 

OPHIR, a country mentioned in scripture,” 
from which Solomon had great quantities of 
gold brought home in ships which he sent out 
for that purpose; but where to fix its situation 
is the great difficulty, authors running into va- 
rious opinions on that head. Some have gone 
to the West, others to the East Indies, and 
the eastern coasts of Africa, in search of it. 
Mr. Bruce, the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, 
has displayed much learning and ingenuity in 
settling this question of biblical history. To 
the satisfaction of most of his readers, he has 
determined Ophir to be Sofala, a kingdom of 
Africa, on the coast of Mosambique, near 
Zanguebar. 

OPHIRA. In botany, a genus of the class 
octandria, order monogynia. Involucre two- 
valved, three-flowered ; corol four-petalled, su- 
perior; berry one-celled, stigma notched. One 
species: an African shrub, erect ; with lateral 

owers. 

OPHITES. In natural history; a sort of 
variegated marble, of a dusky green ground, 
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sprinkled with spots of a lighter green, other- 
wise called serpentine. See the article Ma- 
MOR. 

Orxuites, in church history, Christian 
heretics, so called both from the veneration 
they had for the serpent that tempted Eve, 
and the worship they paid to a real serpent: 
they pretended that the serpent was Jesus 
Christ, and that he taught men the knowledge 
of good and evil, They distinguished hetween 
Jesus and Christ; Jesus, they said, was born 
of the Virgin, but Christ came down from 
heaven to be united with him; Jesus was cru- 
cified, but Christ had left him to return to hea- 
ven. They distinguished the God of the Jews, 
whom they termed Jaldabaoth, from the su- 
preme God: to the former they ascribed the 
body, to the latter the soul of men. They had 
a live serpent, which they kept in a kind of 
cage; at certain times they opened the cage 
door, and called the serpent: the animal came 
out, and, mounting upon the table, twined it- 
self about some loaves of bread ; this bread they 
broke, and distributed it to the company, who 
all kissed the serpent: this they called their 
eucharist. 

OPHRYS. Tway-blade. In botany, a 
genus of the glass gynandria, order diandria. 
Nectary a deflected lip, slightly carinate under- 


neath. Thirty-three species, some few with | 


branched bulbs, but the greater number with 
round bulbs. Chiefly Cape-plants; but ten 
common to the woods, pastures, spongy 
heaths, or marshes of our own country. 

The cultivated species are the following : 

1. O. ovata. Common ophrys or tway- 
blade, with numerous flowers of a fragrant 
musky scent, in a loose spike, four inches 
long, yellowish-green. 

2, O. spiralis. Spiral ophrys ; triple lady’s 
traces. Bulbs clustered, oblong; stem some- 
what leafy ; flowers spirally pointing one way; 
lip undivided, crenulate. 

3. O. nidus avis. Bird’s-nest ophrys, with 
loose spikes of herbaceous flowers resembling 
gnats, composed of five petals, with a long 
bifid lip to the nectarium ; a crest or standard 
above, and two wings on the side. 

4. O. musifera, Fly ophrys: with flowers 
in a long thinly scattered spike ; generally four 
or five in number, but sometimes as many as 
fifteen. It bears a near resemblance to a fly, 
whence its specific name. 

5. O.apifera. Bee ophrys. Bractes longer 
than the germ, lanceolate; the three outer 
petals large, spreading, purple, with the keel 
and two nerves green: the two inner petals 
very small, hairy, reflex green ; the lower lip 


e 


of the nectary large, wide, but shorter than the . 


petals. 

6. O. anthropophora. 
pumerous flowers on a long loose spike: the 
lip of the nectary so divided as to bear a coarse 
resemblance to human arms and legs, whence 
its specific name. 

All these afford variety, and are highly orna- 
mental in the clumps, borders and other parts 
of shrubberies. They are propagated by any, 
of the common modes. a 


Man ophrys, with 
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OPHTHALMIA. (opdarpasa 3 from epfarnocs 
the eye). An inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the eye, or of the whole bulb of the 
eye, distinguishable by redness, heat, pain, and 
tension of the parts, accompanied with into- 
lerance of light, and effusion of tears. It isa 
genus of disease in the class pyrexia, and order 
phlegmasiz of Cullen ; and comprehends two 
species: 1. Ophthalmia membranarum, in- 
flammation of the coats of the eye. 2. Oph- 
thalmia tarsi, in which small ulcers are seen 
of the sebaceous glands of the tarsus, discharg- 
ing aglutinous matter. 

OPHTHALMIC GANGLION. In ana- 
tomy. Ganglion ophthalmicum. Lenticular 
ganglion. ‘This ganglion is formed in the or- 
bit, by the union of a branch of the third or 
fourth pair with the first branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves, 

OPHTHALMIC NERVE. Nervus ophthal- 
micus. Orbital nerve, ‘The first branch of the 


ganglion or expansion of the fifth pair of 


nerves, It is from this nerve that a branch is 


_ given off, to form, with a branch of the sixth, 


terminate by a flow of tears. 


the great intercostal nerve. 
“OPHTHALMODYNIA. = (op9aruoduvie 5 
from op§aroc, an eye, and eum, pain.) A ve- 
hemeni pain in the eye, without, or with very 
little redness. The sensation of pain is va- 
rious, as itching, burning, or as if gravel were 
between the globe of the eye and lids. The 
species are: 1. Ophthalmodynia rheumatica, 
which is a pain in the muscular expansions of 


_ the globe of the eye, without redness in the al- 


buginea.. The rheumatic inflammation is se- 
rous, and rarely produces redness. 2. Oph- 
thalmodynia periodica, is a periodical pain in 
the eye, without redness. 3. Ophthalmodynia 


_ spasmodica, is a pressing pain in the bulb of 


the eye, arising from spasmodic contractions of 
the muscles of the eyes, in nervous, hysteric, 
and hypochondriac persons. It is observed to 
4. Ophthalmo- 
dynia from an infernal inflammation of tne 
eye. In this disorder, there is a pain and sen- 
sation as if the globe was pressed out of the 
orbit. 5. Ophthalmodynia hydrophthalmica. 
After a great pain in the inferior part of the 
os frontis, the sight is obscured, the pupil is 
dilated, and the bulb of the eye appears larger, 
pressing on the lid. This species is likewise 
perceived from an incipient hydrophthalmia of 
the vitreous humour. 6. Ophthalmodynia 
arenosa, is an itching and a sensation of pain in, 


the eye, as if sand or gravel were lodged be- 


tween the globe and lid. 7.-Ophthalmodynia 
symptomatica, which. is a symptom of some 
other eye disease, and is to be cured by remov- 


ing the exciting cause. 8. Ophthalmodynia 
- cancrosa, which arises from cancerous acri- 
- mony deposited in the eye, and is rarely cura- 


ble 


‘OPH THALMOPTOSIS.  (cpdarponlwete 5 


from opbarjeoc, an eye, and xlocic, a fall.) A 
falling down of the globe of the eye on the 


cheek, canthus, or upwards, the globe itself 


being scarce altered in magnitude. ‘The cause 


4s a relaxation of the muscles, and ligamentous 
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expansions of the globe of the eye. The spe« 
cies are: 1. Ophthalmoptosis violenta, which 
is generated by a violent contusion or strong 
stroke, as happens sometimes in boxing. The 
eye falls out of the socket on the cheek or 
canthus of the eye, and from the elongation 
and extension of the optic nerve occasions im- 
mediate blindness. 2. Ophthalmoptosis, from 
a tumour within the orbit. An exostosis, 
tophs, abscess, encysted tumours, as, atheroma, 
hygroma, or scirrhus, forming within the 
orbit, induration of the orbital adeps, may 
throw the bulb of the eye out of the socket 
upwards, downwards, or towards either can~ 
thus. 3. Ophthalmoptosis paralytica, or the 
paralytic ophthalmoptosis, which arises from a 
paralysis or palsy of the recti muscles, from 
hence a stronger power in the oblique muscles 
of the bulb. 4. Ophthalmoptosis staphyloma- 
tica, when the staphyloma depresses the infe- 
rior eyelid and extends on the cheek. 

OPIATES. Medicamenta opiata. Medi- 
cines that procure sleep, &c. See ANODYNES. 

OrtaTeé. a. Soporiferous; somniferous ; 
narcotic ; causing sleep (Bacon). - 

OPIE (John, R. A.), an eminent English 
painter, was born in Cornwall in 1761. He 
passed the early part of his youth in the shop of 
a country carpenter; but nature manifestly de- 
signed him for nobler pursuits ; and some of 
his infantine attempts at painting and drawing 
having been seen and admired by Dr. Wolcott, 
he was quickly released from hard labour and 
mental bondage. ‘This active patron took him 
under his protection, cultivated his genius, en- 
couraged his ardour, and opened to him the 
path to fame and fortune. The care of the 
instructor was amply repaid, and Dr. Wolcott 
soon had the pleasure of witnessing the youth’s 
improvement in the portrait of an old beggar- 
man, executed with prodigious spirit, and still 
in the doctor’s possession, 

In a short time Mr. Opie began to earn a 
scanty livelihood by his pencil at Exeter: but 
the lustre of his talents could not remain long 
obscured; and the praises deservedly bestowed 
on his performances induced our young artist to 
resign the limited employment of a provincial 
city for the hopes of riches and reputation in 
this great metropolis. Although at this period 
Mr. Opie was only about 19 years old, the 
event soon shewed that his hopes were not ill 
founded ; the originality and strength of his 
manner of painting soon gained him notice, 
and he was liberally employed. 

It was not, however, till the year 1786 that 
he exhibited any of his pictures at Somerset- 
house; shortly after which he was nominated 
an associate, and then an academician. It was 
about this time that he produced some large 
historical pictures, and amongst others the 
Death of David Rizzio and the Murder of 
James, king of Scotland; this latter is consi- 
dered his chef d’oeuvre, and abundantly shews 
how much might have been expected from 
Opie as an historical painter had he not, like 
others, for want of sufficient employment in 
that line, been obliged so frequently to relin- 
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quish his favourite pursuit for the humbler but 
more lucrative province of portrait painting. 
He painted several pictures for Mr, Boydell’s 
Shakspeare, and others for the Bible of Mack- 
lin; amongst which the Presentation in the 
Temple, and the Sacrifice of Jephtha’s Dangh- 
ter stand pre-eminent fer boldness of concep- 
tion and strength of colour and effect. We 
cannot here enumerate even the principal 
works of Mr. Opie; suffice it to say, that in 
his latter pictures of history he has ably sus- 
tained that reputation which he so deservedly 
acquired by his earlier productions, His Death 
of Sapphira astonishes by the novelty of its 
composition, as well as by its prodigious relief. 
His Hubert and Arthur, for Mr. Woodmason’s 
Shakspeare, is a master-piece of expression ; 
and his picture of Juliet at the Balcony by 
by Moonlight, evinces a tenderness of feeling 
which the subjects he generally chose seldom 
gave him an opportunity of displaying. 

In landscape he always succeeded in produc- 
ing a'striking effect; and many of his works in 
this way, though in an unfinished style, are 
deservedly prized. 

In his portraits of women, there is not un- 
frequently a want of that delicacy which we 
so much admire in the works of his predecessor 
Reynolds, and to this the apparent rudeness of 
his pencil did not a little contribute ; but im 
his representation of the male head, and more 
particularly when that head possessed a de- 
cided character, Opie has certainly in many 
cases equalled the most successful efforts of the 
sreatest painters since the revival of the art. 
His picture of his friend, Mr. Holcroft, seems 
to breathe, and that of Mr. Tresham is per- 
haps as true a representation of a pale studious 
man, as the pencil of the great Titian could 
have accomplished. That in his portraits there 
was sometimes a vulgarity of character cannot 
be denied: but, besides many other instances 
which inight be produced, his whole length of 
the duke of Gloucester, in a late exhibi- 


tion, is sufficient to prove that this defect did | 


not constantly pervade them, _ In this his last 
work, Opie bas shewn himself as capable of 


depicting the dignified deportment of ‘the . 


prince, as he was of delineating the rude un- 
polished features of the beggar, or the savage 
grin of the assassin. 

The style of Opie is the very reverse of inst- 
pidity, and strictly original. His conceptions 
are as bold, as his execution is energetic and 
forcible ; and he gave a degree of projection to 
his figures, perhaps unattained since the time 
of Caravaggio, to whom of all.other masters he 
seems to bear the nearest resemblance. Had 


“a sufficient knowledge of drawing been super- | 
added to his other acquirements, so as to have | 


enabled him to give something of that ideal 
beauty of form and character required in the 
higher departments of art, but which the ne- 
cessity of constantly painting from the model 
before him rendered impossible, he might have 
held a very eminent rank even amongst the 
great artists of the Italian schools: as itis, he 
has left a void which will not easily be filled 


‘may be thought. 
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up, and his works exhibit a powerful example 
of what mey be attained by the uniform and 


well-directed eflorts of a strong mind to one — 


decided object. 
The private character of Mr. Opie was 


strictly conformable to his professional one; | 


and although he had cultivated his mind by 
much reading, there was a want of polish in 


his manner which, upon a first acquaintance, — 


gave not full indication of that urbanity and 
benevolence, which, by those who knew him 


‘well, he was found so eminently to possess. 


On Mr. Fuseli’s vacating the professorship 


of painting to the Royal Academy, Mr. Opie | 


was chosen his successor; aud shortly before 


his death delivered four admirable lectures to | 
the students of that institution, which we hope — 
will be given to the public through the medium — 


of the press. Mr. Opie died at his house in 
Berners-street, April. 9, 1807, in the 47th year 
of hisage. He has left nocinidren; but his 
loss will belong and severely felt by an accom- 
lished widow, formerly Miss Alderson, of 
ate oh: a lady well known to the world by 
her interesting stories and poetical effusions. 


O/PIFICE. s. (opifictwm, Lat.). Workmans_ 


ship; handiwork. 
O/PIFICER.s. (opifex, 
performs any work; an artist (Bentley). 


O'PINABLE. a. (opinor, Latin.) Which 


OPINA’TION. s. (opinor, Lat.) Opinion; 
notion. 


OPINA/TOR. s. (opinor, Lat.) One who 
holds an opinion (Hale). 


To OPI'NE. v. n. (opinor, Lat.) To think; 


to judge; to be of opinion (Pope). 
OPI/NIATIVE. a, (from opinion.) 1. 
Stiff ina preconceived notion. 2. Imagined; 
not proved (Glanville). 
OPINIA‘TOR. s. (vpiniatre, Fr.) One 
fond of his.own notion (Clarendon). 


OPINIA‘TRE. a. (French.) Obstinaté; 


stubborn; inflexible (Locke). 
OPINIA'TRETY. Opi’nraTRY. §. (opi- 

niatreté, French.) Obstinacy; inflexibility ; 

determination of mind; stubbornness (Locke). 


OPI'NION. s. (opinion, Fr. opinio, Latin.) | 


1. Persuasion of the mind, without proof or 
certain knowledge (Ben Jonson). 2. Senti- 
ments; judgment; notion (South). 3. Fa- 
vourable jadgment (Locke). 
To Orr'NiON. v. x. (from the noun.) . To 
opine; to think: out of use (Glanville). 
OPI'NIONATIVE. a. (from opinion.) 
Fond of »preconceived notions; stubborn 
(Burnet). 
OPUNIONATIVELY. ad. Stubbornly. 
OPI'NIONATIVENESS. s. (from opint- 


onative.) Obstinacy. 


OPI/NIONIST. s. (opinioniste, French 5 
of his own notions” 


from opinjon.) One fond 
(Glanville). 
OPLPAROUS. a. (opiparus, Lat.) .Sumps- 
tuous. 
OPISTHOTONOS. (omsPolovec, from omcGer, 
backwards, and caw, to draw.) A clonic 
spasm of several muscles, SO as to keep the 


Latin.) One that © 


body in a fixed position, and bent backwards. 
Cullen considers it as a variety of tetanus. See 


TETANUS. 
OPITIUS (Henry), a lutheran divine, born 


1642, in Misnia. He was professor of oriental 


languages at Kiel, where he died, 1712, He 
wrote some fanciful treatises on the subject of 
grammar. He edited also the bible in Hebrew, 


.2 vols. Ato. 


- admired for their elegance and spirit. 


Orrrius (Martin), a poet, born in Silesia, 
1597. He died of the plague at Dantzic, 1639. 
His poems in Latin and in German are much 


OPITULA‘TION. s. (opitulatzo, 
An aiding; a helping. 

OPIUM. (omoy, from omg, juice, or rather 
from opi, Arab.) A gummy juice obtained 
by incisions from the head of the papaver som- 
niferum of Linnéus. Papaver calycibus capsu- 


Latin.) 


‘lisque glabris, foltis amplexicaulibus incisis. 


‘it has a reddis 


C. O. Polyandria, Monogynia; in Persia, 
Arabia, and other warm regions of Asia. It 
is imported into Europe in flat cakes, covered 
with leaves to prevent their sticking together ; 

if brown colour, and a strong 
peculiar smell; its taste at first is nauseous 
and bitter, but soon becomes acrid, and pro- 
duces a slight warmth in the mouth. The 
use of this celebrated medicine, though not 
known to Hippocrates, can be clearly traced 
back to Diagoras, who was nearly his cotem- 
porary, and its importance has ever since been 
eradually advanced by succeeding physicians 
of different nations. Its extensive practical 
utility, however, has not been long well under- 
stood; and in this country perhaps may be 
dated from the time of Sydenham, Opium is 
the chief narcotic now employed: it acts di- 
rectly upon the nervous power, diminishing 
the sensibility, irritability, and mobility of the 
system: and, according to Cullen, in acer- 
tain manner suspending the motion of the 
nervous fluid to and from the brain, and 


thereby inducing sleep, one of its panstae 


effects. From this sedative power of opium, 
by which it allays pain, inordinate action, and 
restlessness, it naturally follows, that it may be 
employed with advantage in a great variety of 
diseases. Indeed, there is scarcely any disorder 
in which, under some circumstances, its use is 
‘not found proper; and though in many cases 


it fails of producing sleep, yet, if taken ina 


fall dose, it occasions a pleasant tranquillity of 
mind, and a drowsiness, which approaches to 
sleep, and which always refreshes the patient. 
Besides the sedative power of opium, it is 
known to act more or less as a stimulant, when 
given ina large dose, exciting the motion of 
the blood. By a certain conjoined effort of 
this sedative and stimulant effect, opinm has 


been thought to produce intoxication, a quality 


for which it is much used in eastern countries. 
It is frequently employed in fevers where 
there is no infammatory diathesis; in hemor- 
rhages, dysentery, diarrhoeas, cholera, and. py- 
rosis ; colic, tetanus, and all convulsive disor- 


ders. Respecting the external application of 


Wh 


- pium, authors seem not sufficiently agreed. 
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Some allege, that when applied to the skin it, 
allays pain and spasm, procures sleep, and 
produces all the salutary or dangerous effects 
which result from its internal use; while 
others say, that thus applied it has little or no 


effect whatever, It has also been asserted, that 


when mixed with caustic it diminishes the 
pain which would otherwise ensue; and if this 
be true, it is probably by decreasing the sensi- 
bility of the part. Injected by the rectum, it 
has all the effect of opium taken into the. sto- 
mach ; but to answer this purpose, double the 
quantity is to be employed. Applied to the 
naked nerves of animals, 1t produces immediate 
torpor and loss of power in all ihe muscles with 
which the nerves communicate. Opium, 
taken jnto the stomach in immoderate doses, 
proves a narcotic poison, producing vertigo, 
tremors, convulsions, delirium, stupor, stertor, 
and finally, fatal apoplexy. In the year 1779, 
opium was introduced into practice as a specific 
against the lues venerea. It was employed in 
several of the military hospitals, where it ac- 
quired the reputation of a most efficacious re- 
medy; and Dr. Michaelis, physician of the 
Hessian forces, published an account. of a great 
number of successful experiments made with 
it, in the first volume of the Medical Commu- 
nications in the year 1784. Opium was after- 
wards given as an anti-venereal remedy in — 
some foreign hospitals. Many-trials were also 
made of its virtues in several of the London 
hospitals, and in the Royal Infirmary at Edin- 
burgh. Very favourable reports of its efficacy 
in removing venereal complaints were pub- 
lished by different practitioners; but, at the 
same time, so many deductions were to be. 
made, and so many exceptions were to be ad- 
mitted, that it required little sagacity to dis- 
cover, that most of the advocates for this me-_ 
dicine reposed but a slender and fluctuating 
confidence in its anti-venereal powers. Mr. 
Péarson made several experiments on the vir- 
tues of opium in lues venerea at the Lock Hosa 
pital in the years 1784 and 1785; and pub- 


lished a narrative of its effects, in the second 


volume of the Medical Communications. _ 

| The result of my experiments, says he, was 
very unfavourable to the credit of this new re- 
meédy; and I believe that no surgeon in this 
country relies on opium as a specific against 
the venereal virus. I have been long accus- 
tomed to administer opium with great freedom 
during the venereal course; and the experience 
of nearly twenty years has taught me, that 
when it is combined with mercury, the pro- 
per efficacy of the latter is not ia any measure 
increased; that it would not be safe to rely 
upon a smaller quantity of the minéral specific, 
not to contract the mercurial course within a 
shorter limit than where no opium has been 
employed. This representation will not, I 
presume, admit of controversy; yet we fre- 
quently hear people expressing themselves upon 
this head, asif opium manifested some peculiar 
qualities in venereal complaints, of a distinct 
nature from its well-known narcotic proper- 
ties, and thus afforded an important aid to 


< 
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mercury in the removal of lues venerea. Per- 
haps it may not be unuseful to disentangle this 
subject from the perplexity in which such in- 
definite language necessarily involves it. Opi- 
um, when given in conjunction with mercury, 
by diminishing the sensibility of the stomach 
and bowels, prevents many of those inconve- 
niences which this mineral is apt to excite in 
the prime vie; and thus its admission into the 
general system is facilitated. Mercury will 
likewise often produce a morbid irritability, 
accompanied with restlessness and insomno- 
lescence, and it sometimes renders venereal 
sores painful and disposed to spread. These 
accidental evils, not necessarily connected with 
the venereal disease, may be commonly allevi- 
ated, and often entirely removed, bya judicious 
administration of opium ; and the patient will 
consequently be enabled to persist in using the 
mineral specific. It, however, must be per- 
fectly obvious, that opium, in conferring this 
sort of relief, communicates no additional vir- 
tues to mercury, and that, in reality, it assists 
the constitution of the patient, not the opera- 
tion of the medicine with which it is com- 
bined. The salutary effects of mercury as an 
antidote may be diminished or lost by the su- 
pervention of vomiting, dysentery, &e. Opium 
will often correct these morbid appearances, 
and so will spices, wine, an appropriate diet, 
&c. yet it would be a strange use of words to 
urge, wherever these articles of food were be- 
neficial to a venereal patient, that they con- 
curred in augmenting the medicinal virtues of 
mercury. It may be supposed that the majo- 
rity of medical men would understand by the 
terms, ‘* to assist a medicine in curing a con- 
tagious disease,” that the drug conjoined with 
the specific actually increased its medicinal 
efficacy; whereas, in the instances before us, 
it is the human body only which has been aided 
to resist the operation of certain noxious pow- 
ers, which would render a preference in the 
antidote prejudicial or impossible. The sooth- 
ing qualities of this admirable medicine can 
scarcely be estimated too highly. Yet we must 
beware of ascribing effects to them which have 
no existence; since a confidence in the anti- 
venereal virtues of opium would be a source of 
greater mischief, than its most valuable pro- 
perties would be able to compensate. The 
officinal preparations of this, drug are, opium 
purificatum, pilule ex opio, pulvis opiatus, 
tinctura opii, and tinctura opii camphorata: it 
is also an ingredient in the pulvis sudorificus, 
balsamum anodynum, electuarium japonicum, 
pulvis e creta compositus, &&c. 

OPOBALSAMUM. See Batsamum 

, GILEADENSE. 

OPODELDOC, a term of no meaning, in- 
vented by Paracelsus. Formerly it signified a 
plaster for all external injuries, but now is con- 
fined to a camphorated soap liniment. 

OPOPANAX. (ozomevaé, from eros, juice, 
and maveé, the panacea.) ‘The gummi-resinous 
juice of the pastinacea opopanax of Linnéus 
(pastinaca foliis pinnatis, foliolis basi antica 
excisis, ©. O. Pentandria, Digynia), ob- 
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tained by means of incisions made at the bot= 
tom of the stalk of the plant, from which it 
gradually exudes, and by undergoing spontane- 
ous concretion, assumes the appearance under 
which we have it imported from Turkey and 
the East Indies, viz. sometimes in little drops 
or tears, more commonly in irregular lumps, 
of a reddish yellow colour on the outside, with 
specks of white ; internally of a paler colour, 
and frequently variegated with large white 
pieces. Opopanax has a strong disagreeable 
sinell, and a bitter, acrid, somewhat nauseous 
taste. It is only employed in the present prac- 
tice as an antispasmodic, in combination with 
other medicines, although it was formerly im 
high estimation as an attenuant, deobstruent, 
and aperient. Its antispasmodic virtues are 
less powerful than galbanum, and more so 
than ammoniacum, It has no place in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, but is directed by 
the London College in the pilula e gummi. 
OPORTO, or O Porto, a city and seas 


port of Portugal, in the province of Entre . 
Duero e Minho, situated on the Duero, about. 


a league from its mouth. It owes its origin 
to a town called Cale or Gaya, which lay on a 
rugged mountain on the other side of the river, 
being built by part of its inhabitants as a much 
more convenient situation; and therefore called 
Portucale, or Porto de Cale. It was afterwards, 
on account of its wealth and flourishing com- 
merce, erected into a bishop’s see. The whole 
kingdom has received its name from hence. 
It was formerly subject to particular lords, but 
at present belongs to the crown, and is built 
on the declivity of a steep mountain. The ri- 
ver forms a barred harbour, the entrance of 
which is difficult and dangerous, and requires 
a pilot and great care to navigate a vessel, on 
account of some sand-banks and rocks, and is, 
on this account, so secure from approaches of 
an enemy by sea, that the Portuguese governs 
ment has not thought proper to fortify it in any 
degree complete, having only an old wall, five 
or six feet thick, flanked with, here and there, 
a mean tower; the other fortifications are, a 
small fort, with four bastions, and a half moon, 
The road is spacious, and will contain a large 
fleet: that from Brazil sometimes rides here, 
The town; as to its situation, is uneven, but 
is, in general, handsome: next to Lisbon, it 
is the richest, most populous, and most com- 
mercial town in the kingdom; and, without 
any exception, is accounted the cleanest, and 
is well paved. Its commerce increased after 
the earthquake at Lisbon: before that time, 
the population was estimated at 20,000, it is 
now said to be near 50,000. Here are seven 
churches, several hospitals, and twelve con- 
vents. The principal trade is in wine, of 


which upwards of 80,000 pipes are exported — 


annually. Here are several academies, and an 
arsenal for the fitting out ships of war, which 
are built in the docks, belonging to the town ; 
and the quay extends from one end of the 
city to the other: nineteen leagues N. Coim- 
bra, and fifty N. Lisbon. Lon. 8. 22 W. 
Lat. 41. 10 N. 


“O“eP YP 
OPOSSUM, in mastiology. See DipE.- 
PHIs. 
OPPEDE (John Meyner, baron d’), presi- 


dent of the parliament of Aix, rendered him- 


_ self odious by his cruelties against the Vaudois. _ 


Not only the 19 condemned to the stake were 
destroyed, but 22 villages were devoted to the 
flames, and above 4000 persons perished by the 
sword or by fire, during that horrible persecu- 
tion. He died 1558. ' 

OPPIANUS, a Greek poet of Cilicia in the 
second century. He wrote some poems, cele- 
brated for their elegance and sublimity. Two 
of them are now extant, called Alieuticon, 
and Cynegeticon. The emperor Caraailla was 
so pleased with his poetry that he gave him a 
piece of gold for every verse of his Cynegeticon ; 
from which circumstance the poem received 
the name of the golden verses of Oppian. The 
poet died of the plague in the 30th year of his 
age. 

“O/PPIDAN. s. (oppidanus, Lat.) A towns- 
man; an inhabitant of atown. 

Yo OPPI'GNERATE, v. a. (oppignero, 
Lat.) To pledge; to, pawn: not in use 
(Bacon). sete. 

Lo O’PPILATE. v. a. (oppilo, Lat. oppiler, 
Fr.) . To heap up obstruction. 

OPPILA’TION. s. (oppilation, French.) 
Obstruction; matter heaped together (Harvey). 
 O'PPILATIVE. a. (oppilaéive, French.) 
Obstructive. 

OPPLE’TED. a. (oppletus, Latin.) Filled ; 
crowded, ~_ . 

~OPPONENS POLLICIS. » In myolog 
See FLEXOR OSSIS METACARPI POLLICIS. 

OPPO'NENT. a. (opponens, Latin.) Oppo- 

site; adverse (Prior). | 
-OPPO/NENT. s. (opponeus, Latin.) 


1. An- 


sonable; convenient; fit; timely; well- 
timed; proper (AMilion). 

OPPORTU’NELY. ad. (from opportune.) 
Seasonably ; conveniently; with opportunity 
either of time or place (Woééon). 

OPPORTUNITY. s. (opportunitas, Lat.) 
Fit time; fit place; time; convenience; suit- 
ableness of circumstances to any end (Denh.). 

To OPPO/SE. v. a. (opposer, French.) 1. 
To act against; to be adverse; to hinder; to 
resist (Shakspeare). 2. To put in opposition ; 
to offer as an antagovist or rival (Locke). 
3. ‘Tc place as an obstacle (Dryden). 4. To 
place in front (Shakspeare). 

To Orpro’se. v n. 1. To act adversely 
(Shakspeare). 2. To object in a disputation ; 
to have ihe part of raising difficulties against a 
‘tenet supposed to be right. 


OPPO'SELESS. a. (from oppose.) Irresis- ~ 


tible ; not to be opposed (Shakspeare). | 

~ OPPO‘’SER. s, (from oppose.) One that op- 

poses; antagonist; eneiny; rival (Blackm.). 
O’/PPOSITE. a. (opposite, French.) 1. 

Placed in front; facing each other (Milt.). 2. 


OPS 
Adverse ; repugnant (Rogers). 
(Tillotson). 

O’PposITE. s. Adversary ; opponent; an- 
tagonist ; enemy (Hooker). 

OprosiTE LEAVES. In botany, growing 
in pairs, each pair decussated, or crossing that 
above and below it. Opposite branches and 
peduncles. Contrasted with alternate. 

. O’PPOSITELY. ad. (from opposite.) 1. 
In such a situation as to face each other 
(Grew). 2. Adversely (May). 

O'PPOSITENESS. s. (from opposite.) The 
state of being opposite. 

OPPOSI/TION. s. (opposition, French.) 
1. Situation so as to front something opposed; 
standing over against. 2+ Hostile resistance 
(Milton). 3. Contrariety of affection (Tillot- 
son), 4. Contrariety of interest ; contrariety 
of measures (Pearson). 5. Contrariety of 
meaning ; diversity of meaning (Hooker). 6. 
Inconsistency (Locke). ae Bf 

To OPPRE’SS. v. a. (oppressus, Latin.) 
1. To crush by hardship or unreasonable se- 
verity (Pope). 2. To overpower; to subdue 
(Shakspeare). 

OPPRE/SSION. ss. (oppression, French.) 
1. The act of oppressing; cruelty ; severity. 
2. The state of being oppressed ; misery (Sh.). 
3. Hardship; calamity (Addison). 4. Dul- 
ness of spirits; lassitude of body (Arb.). 

“OPPRESSIVE. a. (from oppress.) 1. 
Cruel; inhuman ; unjustly exactious or severe. 
2, Heavy; overwhelming (Rowe), . 

-OPPRE'SSOR. s. (from oppresseur.) One 
who harasses others with unreasonable or un- 
just severity (Sandys). 

OPPRO’/BRIOUS. a. (from, opprobrium, 
Latin.) 1. Reproachful; disgraceful; causing 
infamy; scurrilous (Addison). 2. Blasted with — 
infamy (Milton). ; 

_OPPRO/BRIOUSLY. ad. Reproachfully ;. 
scurrilously (Shakspeare). Wye 

OPPRO’BRIOUSNESS.  s. (from oppro- 
brious.) Reproachfulness ; scurrility. 

To OPPU’GN. ». a. (oppugno, Latin.) To 
oppose; to attack ; to resist (Harvey). 


OPPU’GNANCY. s. (from oppugn.) Op- 
(from oppugn). 


position (Shakspeare). 
OPPU’'GNER. s. One ° 
who opposes or attacks (Boyle). : 
- OPS (Opis), a daughter of Coelus and Terra, 
the same as the Rhea of the Greeks, married 
Saturn, and became mother of Jupiter. She 
was known among the ancients by the different 
names of Cybele, Bona Dea, Magna Mater, 
Thya, Tellus, Proserpina, and even of Juno 
and Minerva; and the worship paid to 
these apparently several deities was offered 
merely to one and the same person, mother of 
the gods, ‘Tatius built her a temple at Rome, 
where her festivals were called Opalia, &c. 
OPSIMATHY. s. Conbsprcedtor, ) Late educas 
tion ; late erudition. ' 
OPSONA’TION. s. (opsonaéio, Lat.) Cas 
tering; a buying provisions. | 
OPSOPALUS (John), a German critic. He 
became a physician, and was professor of medis 


3. Contrary 


OPT 


eine at Heidelberg. He edited some of the works 
of Hippocrates, with notes; but his best known 
work is an edition of the Sibylline oracles. 
He died 1596, aged 40. 

O’/PTABLE. a. (optabilis, Lat.) Desirable; 
to be wished. 

O/PTATIVE. a. (optativus, Latin.) Ex- 
pressive of desire (Clarke). 

OrraTIVvE, in grammar, the third mood 
in the conjugations of verbs, serving to express 
an ardent desire or wish for any thing. 

Instead of a particular mood, or a particular 
set of inflexions to express this desire, the En- 
glish, Latins, &c. express it by,an adverb of 
wishing prefixed to it. The Latins by udinam ; 
the French by plat & Dieu; and the English 
by would to God, &c. 

In these languages, setting aside the adverb, 
the optative is the same with the subjunctive ; 
the inflexions of the verb, which make what 
we call the moods, being the same in both. 

Indeed, in the Greek, the wish is expressed 
by a particular inflexion, thence called opta- 
tive; and in the French, Spanish, and Italian, 
there is something like it; their triple senses 
serving the same purpose. But the optative 
mood may be safely retrenched from the Latin 
and English. 

O’/PTIC. a. Comino.) 1. Visual; produc- 
ing vision ; subservient to vision (Newton). 2. 
Relating to the science of vision (Votton). 

O’pric. s. An instrument of sight; an or- 
gan of sight (Brown). 3 4 

Orpric ANGLE. | The angle which the 
optic axes of both eyes make with one another, 
as they tend to meet at some distance before 
the eyes. 

Optic axes. The axes of the eye, ora 
line going throug’ the middle of the pupil and 
the centre of the eye. 

OpTic CHAMBER. See CAMER AOBSCURA. 

OprTiC NERVES. (nervi optici, from 
exlouos, to see; because they are the organs of 
sight.) The second pair of nerves of the brain, 
arise from the thalami nervorum opticorum, 
perforate the bulb of the eye, and in it form 
the retina. . 

Optic PENCIL. See PENCIL. 

O/PTICAL. a. (omrtnoc.) Relating to the 
science of optics (Boyle). 

_ OPTI'CIAN  s. (from optic.) One skilled 
in optics. 

OPTICS, (from orzoua:, to see,) is that 
science which considers the nature, the composi- 
tion, and the mottion of light ;—the changes which 
it suffers from the action of bodies ;—the pheno- 
mena of vision, zmd the instruments in which light 
is the chief agerit. 

HISTORY. 
Sect. I. Discoveries concerning the Refraction of Light. 

Though the ancients made few optical experi- 
ments, they nevertheless knew, that when light 
passed through: media of different densities, it did 
not move in a straight line, but was bent or re- 
fracted out of its original direction. This was pro- 
bably suggestiad to them by the appearance of a 
straight rod partly immersed in water; and ac- 
cordingly we find many questions concerning this 
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and other optical appearances in the works of 
Aristotle. Archimedes is said to have written # 
treatise on the appearance of a ring or circle under 
water, and therefore could not have been ignorant 
of the common phenomena of refraction. The 
ancients, however, were not only acquainted with 
these more ordinary appearances, but also with 
the production of colours by refraction. Seneea 
says, that if the light of the sun shines through an 
angular piece of glass, it will show all the colours 
of the rainbow. These colours, he says, are false, 
such as are seen in a pigeon’s neck when it changes 
its position; and of the same nature, he says, is a 
speculum, which, without having any colour of its 
own, assumes that of any other body. It appears 
also, that the ancients were not ignorant of the 
magnifying power of glass globes filled with water, 
though they do net seem to have been acquaint- 
ed with its cause; and the ancient engravers are 
supposed to have used a glass globe filled with 
water to magnify their figures. This indeed seems 
evident, from their lenticular and spherical gems 
of rock ¢rystal which are still preserved, the effect 
of which, in magnifying at least, could scarcely 
have escaped the notice of those who had often 
occasion to handle them; if indeed, in the spherical 
or lenticular fourm, they were not solely intended 
for the purposes of burning. One of these, of the 
spherical kind, of about an inch and a half diame- 
ter, is preserved among the fossils presented by 
Dr. Woodward to the university of Cambridge. 

The first treatise of any consequence written on 
the subject of optics was by the celebrated Ptole- 
my. The treatise is now lost; but from the ac- 
counts of others, we find that he treated of astro- 
nomical refractions. The first astronomers were 
not aware that the intervals between stars appear 
less near the horizon than near the meridian ; but 
it is evident that Ptolemy was aware of this cir- 
cumstance, by the caution which he gives to 
allow something for it, upon every recourse to 
ancient observations. 

Ptolemy also advances a very sensible hypo- 
thesis to account for the greater apparent size of 
the sun and moon when seen near the burizon. 
The mind, he says, judges of the size of ob- 
jects by means of a preconceived idea of their 
distance from us: and this distance is fancied to 
be greater when a number of objects intervene ; 
which is the case when we see the heavenly 
bodies near the horizon. In his Almagest, how~- 
ever, he ascribes this appearance to a refraction 
of the rays by vapours, which actually enlarge 
the angle subtended by the luminaries. 

The nature of refraction was afterwards con- 
sidered by Alhazen an Arabian writer; insomuch 
that, having made experiments upon it at the com~- 
mon surface between air and water, air and glass, 
water and glass; and, being prepossessed with the 
ancient opinion of crystalline orbs in the regions 
above.the atmosphere, he even suspected a refrac- 
tion there also, and fancied he could prove it by 
astronomical observations, Hence this author con~ 
cludes, that refraction increases the altitudes of 
all objects in the heavens; and he first advanced, 
that the stars are sometimes seem above the hori- 
zon by means of refraction, when they are really 
below it. This observation was confirmed by Vi- 
tellio, B. Waltherus, and by the excellent obser- 
vations of Tycho Brahe. Alhazen observed, that 
refraction contracts the vertical diameters and 
distances of the heavenly bodies, and that it is 
the cause of the twinkling of the stars. But we de 
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wot find that either he, or his follower Vitellio, 


subjected it to mensuration. Indeed it is too 
small to be determined except by very accurate 
instruments, and therefore we hear little more of 
it till about the year 1500; when great attention 
Was paid to the subject by Bernard Walther, 
Maestlin, and Tycho Brahe. 
_. Alhazen supposed that the refraction of the at- 


mosphere did not depend upon the vapours, but 


on the different transparency ; by which, as Mon- 
tucla conjectures, he meant the density of the 
/ gross air contiguous to the earth, and the ether 
ovr subtile air that lies beyond it. We judge of 
"distance; he says, by comparing the angle under 
/ which objects appear, with their supposed distance; 
so that if these angles be nearly equal, and the 
distance of one object be conceived greater than 
that of the other, it will be imagined to be larger. 
_ He aiso observes, that the sky Sear the horizon i is 
‘always | imagined to be further from us than any 
_ other part of the concave surface. Roger Bacon 
“ascribes this account of the horizontal moon to 
Ptolemy; and as such it is examined, and ob- 
: “jected to by B. Porta. . 
| _ In the writings of Roger Bacon, we find the first 
distinct account of the magnifying power of 
glasses ; and it is not improbable, that what he 
wrote upon this subject gave rise to the useful in- 
_wention of spectacles. He says, that if an object 
pe applied close to the base of the larger seg- 
“ment of a sphere of glass, it will appear mag- 
“nified. He also treats of the appearance of an 
pdject through a globe, and says that he was the 
first who observed the refraction of rays into it. 
 Vitellio, a native of Poland, published a treatise 
of optics, about 1270, containing all that was 
“valuable in Alhazen. He observes, that light is 
“always lost by refraction; but he does not p: retend 
, te estimate the quantity “of this loss. He reduced 
into a table the result of his experiments on the 
“refractive powers of air, water, and glass, corre- 
sponding to different angles of incidence, In his 
ccount of the horizontal moon he agrees exactly 
ith Albazen. He ascribes the twinkling of the 
"stars to the motion of the aiz in which the light ig 
_tefracted ; and to illustrate this hypothesis, he ob- 
“serves that they twinkle still more when viewed i in 
Water put in motion. He also shows, that refrac- 
‘tion i is necessary as well as reflection, to form the 
Fainbow ; because the body which the rays fall 
“Upon is a transparent substance, at the surface 


and another refracted. But he seems to consider’ 
tefraction as serving only to condense the light, 
thereby enabling it to make a stronger impression 
on the eye. This writer also makes many at- 
mpts to ascertain the law of refraction. He like- 
wise considers the foci of glass spheres, and the 
‘Apparent size of objects seen through them: though 
upon these subjects his - observations are inaccu- 
rate. 
Knowledge, at that time, to observe, that both 
Vitellio, and his master Albazen, SAeoiint for 
Objects appearing larger when seen under water, 
by the circular figure of its surface e; since, being 
fluid, it conforms to the figure of the earth. 

Contemporary with Vitellio was Roger Bacon, 
1 man of extensive genius, who wrote upon al- 
Most every branch of science; yet in optics he 


Vances. 
Opinions of the ancients have had the sanction of 
Pas authority. He believed that yigual rays pros 
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'. stars ; 
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which one part of the light is always reflected — 


jt is sufficient indeed to show the state of ’ 


Hoes not seem to have made any considerable ad- 
Even some of the most absurd of the 


Ic 
ceed file the eye; because every thing in natuve’ 
is qualified to. discharge its proper functions by" 
its own powers, in the same manner as the Suir 
and other celestial bodies. In his Specula Mathe= 
matica, he added some observations of little im- 
portance on the refraction of the light of the’ 
the apparent size of objects ; the enlarges’ 
ments of the sun and moon in the horizon. a 
his Opus Majus he steal plana what Alhazen: 
had done before, that if a transparent body inter~ 
posed between the eye and an object be convex 
towards the eye, the object will appear magnified, 

From this time, to that of the revival of learns: 
ing in Europe, we have no treatise on ‘optics, 
One of the first who distinguished himself in ibis: 
way was Maurolycus, teacher of mathematics at 
Messina, about 1575. In two works, entitled 
Theoremata Lucis et Umbre, and Diaphanorany 
Partes, &c. he demonstrates that the crystalline 
humour of the eye is a lens that collects the 
rays of light issuing from the object, and throws 
them upon the retina, where is the focus of each 
pencil. From this principle he discovered the 
reason why some people were short-sighted and 
others long-sighted ; and why the former are res 
lieved by concave, and the others by convex, 
glasses. 

While Maurolycus made such advances towards 
the discovery of the nature of vision, Baptista Porta 
of Naples, born1445, died1 515, invented the camera 


obscura, which throws still more light oa the same 


subject. His house was resorted to by all the in- 
genious persons at Naples, whom he formed into 
an academy of secrets; each member being obliged 
to contribute something useful and not generally ~ 
By this means he was furnished with 
materials for his Magia Naturalis, which coutaing 
his account of the camera obseura, and which was 
publisbed, as he informs us, when he was no€ 
quite fifteen years old. He also gave the first 
hint of the magic lantern; which Kircher afters 
wards improved. His experiments with the 
camera obscura convinced him, that vision, as 
Aristotle supposed, is performed by the intromis- 
sion of something into the eye, and not by visual - 
rays proceeding fr om the eye, as had been formers 
ly imagined by Empedocles3 and he was the first 
who fully satisfied himself and others upon this 
subject, The resemblance indeed between exe 
periments with the camera obscura and the man- 
ner in which vision is performed in the eye, was > 
too striking to escape the observation of a less 
ingenious person. But when he says that the eye 
is a camera obscura, and the pupil the hole in the 
window shutter, he was so far mistaken as to 
suppose that it was the crystalline hamotr. that 
corresponds to the wall which receives the images ; 
nor was it discovered till the year 1604, that ‘this 
office is performed by the retina. He makes a 
yariety of just observations on Vision 3 and ex- ° - 
plains several cases in which’we imagine things - 
to be without the eye, when the appearances are « 
occasioned by some affection of the organ itself, 
or some motion within it. He remarksalso, thats 
in certain circumstances, vision will be assisted 
by convex or concave glasses; and he seems also 
to have made some smali advances towards the 
discovery of telescopes. He observes, that a 
yound and flat surface plunged into water, will ap- 
pear hollow’as well as ‘nagnified to an eye above 
it; and he explains by a figure the manner in 
which this effect is praduced. 

The great problem concerning ar poe of 
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refractions was still unsolved. Alhazen and Vi- 
tellio, indeed, had attempted it; but failed, by 
trying to measure the angle instead of its sine. 
At last it was discovered by Snellius, professor of 
mathematics at Leyden, about 1637. This philo- 
sopher, however, did not perfectly undeystand his 
own discovery, nor did he live to publish any ac- 
count of it. It was afterwards explained by pro- 
fessor Hortensius before it appeared in the writ- 
ings of Descartes, who published it under a dif- 
ferent form, without making any acknowledg- 
ment of his obligations to Snellius, whose papers, 
Huygens assures us, were seen by Descartes. Be- 
fore this time Kepler bad published a New Table 
of Angles of Refraction, determined by his own 
experiments, for every degree of incidence. Kir- 
cher had done the same, and attempted a theory 
of refraction, ov principles, which, if conducted 
with precision, would have led him to the law dis- 
eovered by Snellius, 

Descartes undertook to explain the cause of re- 
fraction by the resolution of forces. Hence he 
was obliged to suppose that light passes with 
‘mnore ease through a dense medium, than through 
arare one. The truth of this-explanation was 
first questioned by M. Fermat, who asserted, con- 
trary to the opinion of Descartes, that light suffers 
more resistance in water than air, and more in 
glass than in water; and maintained, that the re- 
sistance of different media with respect to light is 
in proportion to their densities. M. Leibnitz 
adopted the same general idea, upon the principle 
that nature accomplishes her ends by the shortest 
methods, and that light therefore ought to pass 
from one point to another, either by the shortest 
road, or that in which the least time is required. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society, August 31, 
1664, it was found, with a new instrument pre- 
pared for that purpose, that the angle of incidence 
being 40 degrees, that of refraction is 30. About 
this time also we find the first mention of media 
not refracting the light in an exact proportion to 
their densities. For Mr. Boyle, in a letter to Mr. 
Oldenburgh, dated Nov. 3, 1664, observes, that in 
spirit of wine, the proportion of the sives of the 
angles of incidence to the sines of the angles of 
refraction was nearly the same as 4 to 3; and 
that, as spirit of wine occasions a greater refrac- 
tion than common water, so oil of turpentine, 
which is lighter than spirit of wine, produces not 
only a greater refraction than common water, but 
a much greater than salt water. And at a meet- 
ing held November 9, the same year, Dr. Hooke 
mentioned, that pure and clear salad oil produced 
a much greater refraction than any liquor which 
he had tried; the angle of refraction that answered 
to an angle of incidence of 30° being no less than 
40° 30’, and the angle of refraction that answered 
to an angle of incidence of 20° being 29° 47.—-M. 
de la Hire also made several experiments to 
ascertain the refractive power of oil, aud found the 
sine of the angie of incidence to that of refraction 
as 60 to 42; which, he observes, is a little nearer to 
that of glass than to that of water, though oil is 
much lighter than water; and glass much heavier. 

The members of the Royal Society finding that 
the refraction of salt water exceeded that of fresh, 
pursued the experiment farther with aqueous so- 
lutions of vitrivl, saltpetre, and alum. They 
found the refraction of the solution of vitriol and 
saltpetre a little more, but that of alum a little 
hess, than. common water. 

Dr, Hooke made an experiment before the 


they did not succeed.—For, as they said, beams. 


discover the density of the contained air; and. | 


Royal Society, February 11, 1663, which elearly. 
proves that ice. refracts the light less than water. 
M. de la Hire also took a good deal of pains to 
determine whether the refractive powers of ice 
and water were the same; and he found as Dr. 
Hooke had done before, that ice refracts less than 
water. ; 

By a most accurate experiment made in 1698, 
in which a ray of light was transmitted through a 
Torricellian vacuum, Mr. Lowthorp found, that. 
the refractive power of air is to that of water as. 
36 to 34.400. He observes that the refractive. 
power of bodies is not proportioned te the density, , 
at least not to the specific gravity, of the refract- 
ing medium. For the refractive power of glass to. 
that of water is as 55 to 34, whereas its specific 
gravity is as 87 to 34; that is, the squares of, | 
their refractive powers are very nearly as their i] 
respective gravities, And there are some fluids, | 
which, though they are lighter than water, yet. 
have a greater power of refraction. Thus the ree, | 
fractive power of spirit ef wine, according to Dr. 
Hooke’s experiment, is to that of water as 36 to 33, 
and its gravity reciprocally as 35 to 36 or 362. 
But the refractive powers of air and water seem 
to observe the simple direct proportion of their. 
gravities. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris en-. 
deavoured to repeat this experiment in 1700 ; but | 


of light passed through the vacuum without suf. 
fering any refraction. The Royal Society being | 
informed of this, ordered Mr. Hawksbee to make. | 
an instrument for the purpose, under the direc. 
tion of Dr. Halley, for the purposes of repeating 
the experiment. It consisted of a strong brass. 
prism, two sides of which had sockets to receive. 
two plane glasses, whereby the air in the prism 
might either be exhausted or condensed. The 
prism-had also a mercurial gage fixed to it, to | 


turned upon its axis, in order to make the re-. | 
fractions equal on each side when it was fixed to, — 
the end of a telescope. The refracting angle was, | 
near 64°; and the length of the telescope, having» 
a fine hair in its focus, was about tO feet. The, — 
event of this accurate experiment was as follows:, | 
Having chosen a proper object, whose distance — 
was 2588 feet, Juwe 15, O.S. 1708, in the morn; | 
ing, the-batometer being them at 29.73, and the, | 
thermometer at 60, they first exhausted the prism, 
and then applying it to the telescope, the horizontal , | 
hair in the focus covered a mark on the object — 
distinctly seen through the vacuum, the two glasses, 
being equally inclined to the visual ray. Then ad-. 
mitting the air into the prism, the object was seem | 
to rise above the hair gradually as the air entered, | 
and when the prism was full, the hair was observed: 
to hide a mark 102 inches below the former mark. | 
After this they applied the condensing engine. 
to the prism, and having forced in another atmo: | 
sphere, so that the density of the included air was | 
double to that of the outward, they again. placed» 
it before the telescope, and, letting out the air, — 
the object which before seemed to rise, appeared | 
gradually to descend, and the hair at length rested 
on an object higher than before by the same in= 
terval of 101 inches. They then forced in another: 
atmosphere ; and upon discharging the condensed » 
air, the object was seen near 21 inches lower than» 
before. : th, 
Now the radius in this case being 2588 feet, 
104 inches will subtend. an angle of 1’ 8”, and 
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the angle of incidence of the visual ray being 52 
degrees (because the angle of the glass planes was 
64°), it follows from the known laws of refraction, 
that as the sine of 39° is to that of 31° 59’ 26", 
differing from 32° by 34” the half of 1/8”; so is 
the sine of any other angle of incidence, to the 
sine of its angle of refraction ; and so is radius, or 
1600000, to 999736; which, therefore, is the pro- 
portion between the sine of incidence in vacuo and 
the sine of refraction from thence into common air, 
It appears, by these experiments, that the re- 
_fractive power of the air is proportional to its den- 
‘sity. And since the density of the atmosphere is 
as its weight directly, and its temperature in- 
versely, the ratio of its density, at\any given 
time, may be had by comparing the heights of 
the barometer and thermometer; and thence he 
concludes that this will also be the ratio of the re- 
fraction of the air, But Dr, Smith observes, that, 
before we can depend upon the accuracy of this 
conclusion, we ought to examine whether heat 
and cold alone may not alter the refractive power 
of air, while its density continues the same, 

The French academicians, being informed of 
ahe result of the above-mentioned experiment, 
employed M. De VIsle the younger to repeat the 
former experiment with more eare. He presently 
‘found, that their operators had never made any 
wacuum at all, there being chinks in their instru- 
ment, through which the air had insinuated itself, 
He therefore annexed a gage to his instrument, 
by which means he was sure of his vacuum; and 
ihen the result of the experiment was the same 
with that of the Royal Society. The refraction 
was always proportional to the density of the air, 
excepting when the mercury was very low, and 
consequently the air very rare; in which case the 
whole quantity being very small, he could not 
perceive much difference in them. Comparing, 
however, the refractive power of the atmosphere, 
ebserved at Paris, with the result of his experi- 
ment, he found, that the best yacuum he could 
make was far short of that of the regions above 
the atmosphere. 

Dr. Hooke first suggested the idea of making 
allowance for the effect of the refraction of light, 
in passing from the rarer to the denser regions of 
the atmosphere, in the computed height of moun- 
' tains. ‘To this he ascribes the different opinions 
ef authors concerning the height of several very 
high hills. He could not account for the appear- 
ance of very high mountains, at so great a distance 
as that at which they are actually seen, but upon 
the supposition of the curvature of the visual ray, 
that is made by its passing obliquely through a 
medium of such different density, from the top of 
- them to the eye, very far distant in the horizon. 
All calculations of the height of mountains that 
are made upon the supposition that the rays of 
light come from the tops of them, to our eyes, in 
straight lines, he considers very erroneous. 
Dr. Hooke ascribes the twinkling of the stars to 
the irregular and unequal refraction of the rays of 
light, which is also the reason why the limbs of 
‘the sun, moon, and planets, appear to wave or 
dance. That there is such an unequal distribution 
of the atmosphere, he says, will be evident by 
looking upon distant objects, over a piece of hot 
_ glass, which cannot be supposed to throw out 
’ any kiod of exhalation from itself, as well as 
- through ascending steams of water, = * 
About this time Grimaldi first observed that 


he coloured image of the sun refracted through 


a prism is always oblong, and that eotours pres 
ceeded from refraction.—The way in which he 
first discovered this was by Vitellio’s experiment 
already mentioned, in which a piece of white 
paper placed at the bottom of a glass vessel! filled 
with water, and exposed to the light of the sun, 
appears coloured. However, he observed, that in 
case the two surfaces of the refracted medium 
were exactly parallel to each other, no colours. 
were prodaced, But of the true cause of those 
colours, he had not the least suspicion. This dis 
covery was reserved for sir Isaac Newton, in 1666, 
Having procured a triangular glass prism to saz 
tisfy himself concerning the phenomena of colours,, 
he was surprised at the oblong figure of the co- 
loured spectrum, and the great disproportion be- 
twixt its length and breadth; the former being 
about five times the measure of the latter. After 


_ ‘various conjectures respecting the cause of these 


appearances, he suspected that the colours might, 
arise from the light being dilated by some uneven. 
ness in the glass, or some other accidental irregu- 
larity; and to try this, he took another prism like. 
the former, and placed it in such a manner, that 
the light, passing through them both, might be 
refracted in opposite directions, and thus be res 
turned by the latter into the same course’ from 
which it had been diverted by the former, In this. 
manner he thought that the regular effects of the 
first prism would be augmented by the multipli- 
city of refractions. The event was, that the light, 
diffused by the first prism into an oblong form, 
was by the second reduced into a circular one, 


with as much regularity as if it had not passed 


through either of them. He then hit upon what 
he calls the experimentum crucis, and found that 
light is not similar, or homogeneous ; but that it 
consists of rays, some of which are more res 
frangible than others: sa that, without any dif- 
ference in their incidence on the same medium, 
some of them shall be more refracted than others; 
and therefore, that, according to their particular 
degrees of refrangibility, they will be transmitted 
through the prism to different parts of the opposite 
wall. . cee 
Since it appears from these experimeats that 
different rays of light have different degrees of 
refrangibility, it follews, that the rules laid down 
by preceding philosophers concerning the refrac= 
tive power of water, glass, &c. must be limited to 
the mean rays of the spectrum. Sir Isaac, how= 
ever, proves, both geometrically and by experi 
ment, that the sine of the incidence of every kind 
of light, considered apart, is to its sine of refrace 
tion in a given ratio. ; sll y 
The most important discovery concerning res 
fraction since the time 6f sir Isaac Newton is that 
of Mr. Dollond, who found out a method of reme- 
dying the defects of refracting telescopes arising 
from the different refrangibility of light. Sir 


~YTsaac Newton imagined that the different rays 


were refracted in the same proportion by every 
medium, so that the refrangibility of the extreme 
rays might be determined if that of the mean ones 
were given, From this it followed, as Mr. Dol- 
lond observes, that equal and contrary refractions 


“must not only destroy each other, but that the 


divergency of the colours from one refraction 
would likewise be corrected by the other, and that 
there could be no possibility of producing any. 
such thing as refraction without colour. Hence 
it was natural to infer, that all object glasses of 
telescopes must be equally aflectee ne the difs 
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ferent refrangibility of light, in proportion to their 
apertures, of whatever materials they may be 
formed. 

For this reason, philosophers despaired of bring- 
ing refracting telescopes to perfection. They 
‘therefore applied themselves chiefly to the im- 
provement of the reflecting telescope; till 1747, 
when M. Euler, improving upon a hint of sir 
¥saac Newton’s, proposed to make object glasses 
of water and glass; hoping, that by their difference 
of refractive powers, the refractions would balance 
one another, and thereby prevent the dispersion 
of the rays that is occasioned by their difference 
‘of refrangibility. ‘This memoir of M. Euler excited 
the attention of Mr. Dollond. He went over all 
M. Euler’s calculations, substituting for his hypo- 

' thetical laws of refraction those which had been 
ascertained by Newton; and found, that, it fol- 
Jowed from Euler’s own principles, that there 
could be no union of the foci of all kinds of colours, 
‘but in a lens infinitely large. 

Euler did not mean to controvert the experi- 
ments of Newton: but asserted, that, if they were 
admitted in all their extent, it would be impossible 
‘to correct the difference of refrangibility occa- 
sioned by the transmission of the rays from one 
medium into another of different density ; a cer- 

rection which he thought was very possible, since 

~he supposed it to be effected in the eye, which he 
considered as an achromatic instrument. . Fo this 
reasoning Mr. Dollond made no reply, but by ap- 
pealing to the experiments of Newton, and the 
eircumspection with which it was known that he 
conducted all his inquiries. 

This paper of Euler’s was particularly noticed 
‘by M. Klingenstierna of Sweden, who found that, 
from Newton’s own principles, the result of his 
“8th experiment could not answer his description 
efit. Newton found, that when light passes out 

~of air through several media, and thence goes out 
again into air, whether the refracting surfaces be 
parallel or inclined to one another, this light, as 
often as by contrary refractions it is so corrected 
as to emerge in lines parallel to those in which it 
was incident, continues ever after to be white; but 

if the emergent rays be inclined to the incident, 
the whiteness of the emerging light will, by de- 
grees, become tinged at its edges with colours. 
Tins he tried by refracting light with prisms of 
glass, placed within a prismatic vessel of water, 

By theorems deduced from this experiment he 
‘Infers, that the refractions of the rays of every sort 
made out of any medium into air, are known by 
having the refraction of the rays of any one sort $ 
and also that the refraction out of one medium 
Into another is found as often as we have the 
refractions out of them both into any third me- 
dium. 

On the contrary, the Swedish philosopher ob- 
serves, that in this experiment, the rays of light, 
after passing through the water and the glass, 
though they come out parallel to the incident rays, 
will be coloured; but that the smaller the glass 
prism is, the nearer will the result of it approach 
to Newton’s description. 

This paper of M. Klingenstierna being com- 
municated to Dollond, made him entertain doubts 
eoncerning Newton’s report, and induced him to 
have recourse to experiment. 

He therefore cemented together two plates of 
glass at their edges, so as to form a prismatic 
vessel, when stopped at the ends; and the edge 
being turned downwards, he placed in it a glass 
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prism, with one of its edges upwards, and filled up 
the vacancy with clear water; so that the refrac- 
tion of the prism was contrary to that of the wa- 
ter, in order that a ray of light, transmitted through 
both these refracting media, might be affected by 
the difference only between the two refractions. 
As he found the water to refract more or less than 
the glass prism, he diminished or increased the 
angle between the glass plates, till he found the 
two contrary refractions to be equal; which he 
discovered by viewing an object through this 
double prism. For when it appeared neither 
raised or depressed, he was satisfied that the re- 
fractions were equal, and that the emergent and 
incident rays were parallel. 

But according to the prevailing opinion, the 
object should have appeared of its natural colour ; 
for if the difference of refrangibility had been 
equal in the two equal refractions, they would 
have rectified each other. ‘This experiment, 
therefore, fully proved the fallacy of the received 
opinion, by showing the divergency of the light 
by the glass prism to be almost double of that by 
the water; for the image of the object was as 
much infected with the prismatic colours, as if it 
had been seen through a glass wedge only, whose 
refracting angle was near 30 degrees, ® 

Mr. Dollond was convinced that if the refract= _ 
ing angle of the water vessel could have admitted 
of a sufficient increase, the divergency of the co- 
loured rays would have been greatly diminished, 
or entirely rectified; and that there would have 
been a very great refraction without colour ; but 
the inconvenience of su large an angle as that of 
the prismatic vessel must have been, to bring the 
light to an equal divergency with that of the glass 
prism whose angle was about 60 degrees, made it 
necessary to try some experiments of the same 
kind with smaller angles. 

He, therefore, got a wedge of plate glass, the 
angle of which was only nine degrees; and using 
it in the same circumstances, he increased the 
angle of the water wedge, in which it was placed, 
till the divergency of the light by the water. was 
equal to that by the glass ; that is, till the image 
of the object, though considerably refracted by 
the excess of the refraction of the water, appeared 
quite free from: any colours proceeding from the 
different refrangibility of the light ; and as near 


as he could then measure, the refraction by the | 


water was about 3 of that by the glass. 

As these experiments’ proved, that. different 
substances caused the light to diverge very dif- 
ferently in proportion to their general refractive 
power, Mr. Dollond began to suspect that such a 
variety might possibly be found in different kinds 
of glass. 

His next object, therefore, was to grind wedges _ 
of different kinds of glass, and apply them toge- 
ther; so that the refractions might be made in 
contrary directions, in order to discover whether 


the refraction and the divergency of the colours | 


would vanish together. ae 

From these experiments, which were not made ~ 
till 1757, he discovered a difference far beyond — 
his hopes in the refractive qualities of different — 
kinds of glass, with respect to the divergency of 
colours. The yellow or straw-coloured kind, 
commonly called Venice glass, and the English _ 
crown glass, proved to be nearly alike in. that — 
respect; though, in general, the crown glass 
seemed to make light diverge less than the other. 
The common English plate glass made the light 
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‘diverge more; and the white erystal, or English 
flint glass, most of all. 

He then examined the particular qualities of 
every kind of glass that he could obtain, ‘to fix 
upon twe kinds in which the difference of their 
dispersive powers should be the greatest ; and he 
soon found these to be the crown glass and the 
white flint glass. He therefore ground one wedge 
of white flint, of about 25 degrees; and another 
of crown glass, of about 29 degrees ; which re- 
fracted ‘very nearly alike, but their power of 
making the colours diverge was very different. 
He then ground several others of crown glass to 
different angles, till he got one which was equal, 
with respect to the divergency of the light, to 
that in the white flint glass; for when they were 
put together, so as to refract in contrary direc- 
tions, the refracted light was entirely free from 
colours. Then measuring the refraction of each 
wedge with these different angles, he found that of 
the white glass to be to that of the crown giass 
nearly as two to three: so that any two wedges 
made in this proportion, and applied together, 
that they might refract ina contrary direction, 
would transmit the light without any dispersion 
of the rays. He found also, that the sine of in- 
‘idence in crown glass is to that of its general 
refraction as 1 to 1.53, and in flint glass as i to 
1.583. ale , 

In order to apply these. discoveries to the con- 
struction of telescopes, Mr. Doliond considered, 


that, in order to make two spherical glasses that 


should refract the light in contrary directions, the 
one must be concave and the other cenvex; and 
as the rays are to converge to a real focus, the 
excess of refraction must be in the convex lens. 


Also, as the convex glass is to refract the most, it 


appeared from his experiments, that it must be 
made of crown glass, and the eoncave of white 
flint glass. Farther, as the refractions of spheri- 
cal glasses are in the inverse ratio of their focal 
distances, it follows, that the focal distances of 
the two glasses shall be inversely as the ratios of 
the refractions of the wedges; for being thus pro- 
portioned, every ray of light that passes through 
this combined glass, at whatever distance it may 
pass from its axis, will constantly be refracted, by 
the difference between two contrary refractions, in 
the proportion required; and therefore the different 
refrangibility of the light will be entirely removed. 

The difficulties which occurred in the applica- 
tion of this reasoning to practice arose from the 
following circumstances. In the first place, The 
focal distances, as well as the particular surfaces, 
must be very nicely preportiqned to the densities 
or refracting powers of the glasses, which are 
very apt to vary in the same sort of glass made at 
different times. Sccondly, The centres of the twe 
glasses must be placed truly in the common axis 
of the telescope, otherwisé the desired effect will 
pe in a great measure destroyed. And thirdly, 
The difficulty of forming the four surfaces of the 
lenses exactly spherical. At length, however, 
after numerous trials, he was able to construct 
yefracting telescopes, with such apertures and 
magnifying powers, under limited lengths, as far 
exceeded any thing that bad been produced be- 
fore, representing objects with great distinctness, 
and in their natural colours. 

As Mr. Dollond did not explain the method by 
whichhe determined the curvatures of his lenses, 
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the celebrated M. Clairaut, who had begun to in- 


- vestigate this subject, endeavoured to reduce it to 


a complete theory, from which rales might be’ 
deduced, for the benefit of the practical optician, 

With this view, therefore, he ‘endeavoured te 
ascertain the refractive power of different kinds 
of glass, and also their property of dispersing 
the rays of light. For this purpose he made use 
of two prisms, as Mr, Dollond had done: but, 
instead of looking through them, he placed them 
in a dark room; and when the transmitted image 
of the sun was perfectly white, he concluded that 
the different refrangibility ef the rays was cor- 
rected. : 

In order to ascertain more easily the true an- 
gles that prisms ought to have in order to destroy 
the effect of the difference of refrangibility, he 
constructed a prism which had one of its surfaces 
cylindrical, with several degrees of amplitude. 
By this means, without. changing his prisms, he 
had the choice of an infinity of angles; among 
which, by examining the point of the curve sur- 
face, which, receiving the solar ray, gave a white 
image, he could easily find the true one. He also 
ascertained the proportion in which different 
kinds of glass separated the rays of ight, by 
measuring, with proper precautions, the oblong 
image of the sun made by transmitting through 
them a beam of light. 

In these experiments M, Clairaut was assisted 
by M. de Tournieres, and the results agreed with 
Mr. Dollond’s in general; but whereas Mr. Dol- 
lond has made the dispersion of the rays in glass 
and in water to be as five to four (acknowledging, 
however, that he did not pretend to do it with 
exactness), these gentlemen, who took more pains, 
found it to be as.three to two. For the theorems 
and problems deduced by M. Clairaut from these 
new principles ef optics, with a view to the per- 
fection of telescopes, we must refer the reader to 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1756, 1757. 

_ The subject of achromatic telescopes was also 
investigated by the illustrious D’Alembert. This 
excellent mathematician proposed a variety of new 
constractions, the advantages and disadvantages of 
which he distinctly notes; at the same time that he 
points-out several methods of correcting the errors 
to which these telescopes are liable: as by placing 
the object glasses, in some cases, at a smalt. dis- 
tance from one another, and sometimes by using: 
eye glasses of different refractive powers; which 
is an expedient that does not seem to have oc- 
curred to any person before him. He even shows, 
that telescopes may be made to adwantage, con- 
sisting of only one object glass, and an eye glass 
of a different refractive power. Some of his 
constructions have two er more eye glasses of 
gifferent kinds of glass. This subject he consi- 
dered at large in one of the volumes of his Opus- 
cules Mathematiques. We have also three me-— 
moirs of M. D’Alembert upon this subject, among 
those of the French Academy ; in the years 1764, 
1765, and 1767. 

The investigations of Clairaut and D’Alembert 
do not seem to have assisted the exertions of 
foreign artists. The telescopes made in England, 
according to no exact rule, as foreigners supposed, 
were greatly superior te any that could ,be made 
elsewhere, though under the immediate direction 
of those able calculators. 

M. Envler, who first gave oceasion to this im- 
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| airy, Lavinig persuaded himself, both by reason- 
ing and calculation, that Mr. Dollond had dis- 
‘covered no new principle in optics, and yet not 
being able to controvert Mr. Short’s testimony in 
favour of the achromatic telescopes, concluded 
that this extraordinary effect was partly owing to 
the crown glass not transmitting all the red light; 
‘which would otherwise have come to a different 
focus, and have distorted the image; but princi- 
paliy to his giving a just curvature to his glass, 
which he did fot doubt would have produced the 
‘Same effect if the lenses had all been made of the 

Saime kind of glass, At another time he imagined 
that the goodness of Mr, Dollond’s telescopes 
‘might be owing to the eye glass: If my theory, 
Says he, be true; this disagreeable consequence 
follows, that Mr. Dollond’s object glasses cannot 
be exeimpt from the dispersion of colours; yet a 
regard to so respectable a testimony embarrasses 
me extremely, it being as difficult to question 
such express authority, as to abandon a theory 
which appears to me well founded, and to embrace 
an Opinion which is as contrary to all the esta- 
_blished laws of nature as it is strange and seem- 
ingly absurd. He even appeals to experiments 
amadé in a darkened room; in which he says, he 
is confident that Mr. Dollond’s object-glasses 
would appear to have the same defect8 to which 
“others are subject. 

_ Not doubting, however, but that Mr. Dollond 
chad made some improvement in the construction 
sof telescopes; by the combination of glasses, he 
abandoned his former project, in which he had 
‘recourse to different media, and confined his 
attention to the correction of the errors which 

- anise from the curvature of lenses. But while he 
was proceeding; as he imagined, upon the true 
‘principles of optics; he could not help expressing 
his surprise that Mr. Dollond should have been 
ded to so important a discovery by reasoning in a 
manner quite contrary to the nature of things. 
Ait length, however, M; Euler was convinced of 
the reality and importance of Mr. Doliond’s dis- 
scoveries 3; and frankly acknowledges, that perhaps 
he should never have been brought to assent to it, 
thad He not been assured by his friend M. Clairaut 
that the experiments of the English .eptician 
‘might be depended upon: The experiments of 
M. Zeiher, however, gave him the most complete 
satisfaction with respect to this subject. This 
gentleman demonstrated, that it is the lead in the 
‘coimposition of glass which produces the variation 


in its dispersive.power; and, by increasing the. 


quantity of lead in the mixture, he produced a 
‘kind of glass, which occasioned a much greater 
‘Reparation of the extreme rays than the flint 
glass. which Mr. Dollond had made use of. 

Froin these new principles M. Euler deduces 
theorems concérning the combination of the 
‘Jenses, and, in a manier similarto M. Clairaut 
and D’Alembert, points out methods of construct 
ing achromatic telescopes: 

While -he was employed tpon this subject, he 
info#ms us, that he received a letter from M: 
Zeiher, dated Petersburg, 30th of January, 1764, 
in which he gives him a particular account of the 
success of his experiments on the composition of 
glass; ad that, having mixed minium and sand 
in different proportions, the result of the mean 
refraction and the dispersion of the rays varied 
according to the following table. 


Proportion Ratio of the | Dispersion of 


.  tmeanrefraction; the rays in 
OF MAN) ont ‘air into edt peenice of} 
to flint. " ; 
y glass. crown glass. 
19 —3 ; 1/2028 : 1000/4800 :. 1006 
Tl, |—2 : 1/1830 : 1000/3550 : 10 
TT. j= 1 : 11787 = 1000)3259 : 1008) 
IV. -j— $ 2 1/1732 & 1000/2207 +». 1008) 
Ve. lS 1724s * 1000]}1800- s .1000) 
Vi, jI—F : 111664 : 1000/1354 : 1000 


From this table it is evident, that a greater 
quantity of lead not only produces a greater dis- 
persion of the rays; but also increases the mean 
refraction. The first of these kinds of glass, 
which contains three times as much minium as 
flint, will appear very extraordinary ; since his 
thertc no transparent substance has been known, 
whose refractive power exceeded the ratio of two 
to one, and since the dispersion occasioned by 
this glass is almost five times as great as that of 
crown glass, which could scarcely be believed by 
those who entertained any doubt concerning the 
same property in flint glass, the effect of which is 
threé times as great as crown glass. 

Here, however, M. Euler announces to us an= 
other discovery of M. Zeiher, no less surprising 
than the former, and which disconcerted all his 
schemes for reconciling the above-mentioned 
phenomena. As the six kinds of glass mentioned 
in the preceding table were composed of nothing 
but minium and flint, M. Zeiher happened to 
think of mixing alkaline salts with them, in order 
to give the glass a consistence more proper for 
dioptric uses: this mixture, however, greatly 
diminished the mean refraction, almost without 
making any change in the dispersion. After 
many trials, he is said to have obtained a kind of 
glass, which occasioned three times as great a 
dispersion of the rays as the common glass, at the 
same time that the mean refraction was only as 
1.6! to 1.; though we have not heard that this 
kind of glass was ever used in the construction of 
telescopes. . 

Mr. Dollond was not the only optician who had 
the merit of discovering the achromatic telescopes 
as this instrument appears to have been con- 
structed by a private gentleman+-Mr. Chester 
More Hall. He observed that prisms of flint glass 
gave larger spectra than prisms of water, when 
the mean refraction was the same in buth. He 
tried prisms of other glass, and found similar 
differences ;, and he applied this discovery to the 
same purposes as Mr. Dollond. These facts 
came out in 4 process raised at the instance of 
Watkins, optician, as also in a publication of Mr. 
Ramsden. There is, however, no evidence, that 
Dollond stole the idea from Mr. Hall, or that 
they had not both claims to the discovery. 

The best refracting telescupes, constructed of 
the principles of Mr. Dollond, are still defective, 
on account of that colour which, by the aberration 


of the rays, they give to objects viewedthrough 


them, unless the object glass be of small diameter. 
This defect philosophers have endeavoured to 
remove by various. contrivances, and Boscovich 


thas, in his.attempts for this purpose, displayed 


¥ 
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much ingenuity; but the philosopher whose ex- 
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ertions have been crewned, with most success, 
and who has perhaps made the most important 
discovery in this science, is Dr. Robert Biair, 


_ professor of practical astronomy in the college of 


Edinburgh. By a judicious set of experiments, 
he has proved, that the quality of dispersing the 
rays in a greater degree than crown glass is not 
eonfined to a few media, but is possessed by a 
great variety of fluids, and by some of these in a 
most extraordinary degree. He has shown, that 
though the greater refrangibility of the violet 
xays than of the red rays, when light passes from 
any medium whatever into a vacuum, may be 


_considered as a law of nature; yet in the passage 


of light from one medium into another, it depends 
entirely en the qualities of the media which of 
these rays shall be the most refrangible, or whe- 
ther. there shall be any difference in their re- 
frangibility. In order to correct the aberration 
arising from difference of refrangibility among 
the rays of light, he instituted a set of experi- 
ments, by which he detected a very singular and 
important quality in the muriatic acid. In ail 
the dispersive media hitherto examined, the greea 
rays, which are the mean refrangible in crown 
glass, were found among the less refrangible; but 
in the muriatic acid, these same rays were found 
to make a part of the more refrangible. This 
discovery led to complete success in removing 
the great defect of optical instruments, viz. that 
dissipation or aberration of the rays which arises 
from their unequal refrangibility, and has _hi- 
therte rendered it impossible to converge all of 
them to one point either by single or opposite 
refractions. A fluid, in which the particles of 
‘marine acid arid metalline particles hold a due 
proportion, at the same time that it separates 
the extreme rays of the spectrum much more 
than crown glass, refracts all the orders of the 
xays in the same proportion that glass does: and 
hence rays of all colours made to diverge by the 
refraction of the glass, may either be rendered 
parallel by a subsequent refraction in the confine 
of the glass and this fluids-or, by weakening the 
refractive density of the fluid, the refraction 
which takes place in the confine of it and glass 
may be rendered as regular as reflection, without 
the least colour whatever, The doctor has a 
telescope, not exceeding 15 inches in length, 
with a compound object glass of this kind, which 
equals in all respects, if it does not surpass, the 
best of Dollond’s 42 inches long. See Phil. Trans. 
Edin. vol. iii. 

We shall conclude the history of the discoveries 


eoncerning refraction, with some account of the 


, 


‘refraction of the atmosphere.—Tables of refrac- 


tion have been calculated by Mr. Lambert, with 
a view to correct inaccuracies in determining the 
altitudes of mountains geometrically. The obser- 
wations of Mr. Lambert go upon the supposition 
that the refractive power of the atmosphete is in- 
variable: but as this is by no means the case, 
his rules must be considered as true only for the 
amean state of the air. 

Dr. Nettleton observed a remarkable variety in 
the refractive power of the atmosphere, which 
demonstrates how little we ean depend upon the 
ealculated heights of mountains, when the ob- 
servations are made with ao instrument, and 
when’ the refractive power of the air is to be taken 
into the account. Being desirous to learn, by 
ebservation, how far the. mercury would descend 
ia the barometer at any given elevation, he pro- 
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posed to measure the height of some of their higk- 
est hills; but when he attempted it, he found his 
observation so much disturbed by refraction, that 
he could obtain no certain result. Having mea- 
sured one hill of a considerable height, in a clear 
day, and observed the mercury at the bottom and 
at the top, he found, that about 19 fect or more 
were required to make the mercury fall th of 
an inch; but afterwards, repeating the experi- 
ment, when the air was rather gross and hazy, 
he found the small angles so much increased by 
refraction as to make the hill much higher thaa 
before. He afterwards frequenily made obser- 
vations at his own house, by pointing a quadrant 
to the tops of some neighbouring hills, and obs 
served that they would appear higher in the 
morning before suurise, and also late in the 
evening, than at nodn in a clear day, by several 
minutes. In one case the elevations of the same 
hill differed more than 30 minutes, ay 

M. Euler considered the refractive power of the 
atmosphere, as affected by different degrees of 
heat and elasticity ; in which he shows, that its 
refractive power, to a considerable distance from 
the zenith, is sufficiently near the proportion of 
the tangent of that distance, and that the law of 
refraction follows the direct ratio of the difference 
marked by the thermometer; but when stars are 
in the horizon, the changes are in a ratio ‘some- 
what greater than this, more especiaily on account - 
of the variation in the heat. . 

As the density of the atmosphere varies with its 
altitude, and as the irregular curvature of the 
earth causes a constant change in the inclination 
of the strata through which any ray of light passes 
to the eye, the refraction cannot be obtained 
from the density of the atmosphere, and the an- 
gular direction of the refracted ray. By compar- 
ing astronomical with meteorological observations, 
however, the celebrated M. La Place has given a 
complete solution of this very important probiems, 

The phenomena known bythe names-of mirage, 
looming, and fata morgana, have been traced to 
irregularities of refractions arising from aecciden- 
tal changes in the temperature of the atmosphere, 
From the rarefaction of the air near the surface 
of water, buildiags, or the earth itself, a distant 
object seen through this rarefied air sometimes 
appears depressed instead ef raised by refraction ; 
at other tirnes it appears both elevated and de- 
pressed, so that the object seems double, and 
sometimes triple, one of the images being In an 
inverted position. This subject is much indebted 
to the researches of the ingenious Dr. Wollaston, 
who has imitated these natural phenomena by 
viewing objects through the rarefied air contigue 
ous to a red-hot poker, or through a saline or - 
saccharine solution with water and spirit of wine 
floating upon its surface, This, brattch of optics 
has also been well ‘illustrated by Mr. Vince and 
Mr. Huddart, in different volumes of the phileso- 
phical transactions. 


Sect. Il. Discoveries concerning the Reflection of 
Paght «cys: ; 

The followers of Plato were acquainted with the 
equality between the angles of incidence and res 
flection; and it is probable that they discovered 
this, by observing a ray of the sun reflected from 
standing water, or some other polished body, or 
fromattending to the images of objects reflected by 
such surfaces. If philosophers paid any attention 
to this phenomenon, they could not-but perceives 
that, if the ray fell nearly perpendicular upges 
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fitch 4 dirfade; it was reflected ear tlie perpen= 
ticular; and if it fell obliquely, it was reflected 
®bliquely: and observations upon these angles; 
the most rude and imperfect, could not fail to 
tonvince them of their equality, and that the 
incident. and reflected rays were in the same 
platie; ; 

,, Aristotle was seisibté that it is the reflection of 
light from the atmosphere which prevents total 
darkness after the sun sets, and in places where 
he does not shine in the day time. He was also 
of opinion; that rainbows, halos, aud mock suns, 
‘were occasioned by the reflection of the sunbeams 
ii different circumstances, by which an imper- 
fect image of his body was produced, the colour 
‘only being exhibited, and not his proper figure. 
The image, he says, is not single; as in a. mirror; 
foreach drop of rain is too small to reflect a visible 
iinage; but the conjunction of all the images is 
visible, . 

“Witheut inquiring any farther into the nature 
‘of light or vision, the ancient geometers contented 
themselves with deducing a system of optics from 
‘two facts, the rectilineal progress of light, and the 
equality of the angles of incidence and refléction. 
The treatise of optics ascribed to Euclid is em- 
ployed in determining the apparent size and 
igure of objects, from the angle which they sub- 
end at the eye; and the apparent place of the 
damage of an object reflected from a polished mirror: 
‘This place he fixes at the point where the reflected 
vay meets a perpendicular to the mirror drawa 
through the object. But this work isso imper= 
fect and inaccurate, that it does net seem to be 
‘the production of Euclid: peek Us 
_ Jt appears from Pliny and Lactantius, that 
‘burning glasses were known to the ancients.’ Iu 
‘one of the plays of Aristophanes, indeed, a person 
is introduced who proposes to destroy his adver- 
‘Sary’s papers by means of this instrument; and 
there is reason to believe that the Romans had a 
amethod of lighting their sacred fire by means of a 
‘concave speculum. It seems indeed to have 
been known A. C. 433, that there is an increase of 
heat in the place where the rays of light meet; 
after reflection: from 4 concave mirror. The 
‘burning power of concave mirrors is noticed by 
the author of the work ascribed to Euclid. If 
we give any credit to what some ancient histo 
viang are said, to have written concerning the 
exploits of Archimedes, we shall be induced to 
think that he constructed some very powerful 
‘burning mirrors: but nothing being said of other 
persons making use of his inventions; the whole 
account is very doubtful. It is allowed; however; 
that this eminent geometer did write a treatise 
on the subject of burning mirrorss which has not 
deseended to our times: ici at f i 

B. Porta supposes that the burning mirrors of 
‘the ancients were parabolic and made of metal: 
it follows from the properties of this curve, that 
-all the rays which fall upon it, parallel to its axis, 
will tmheet in the same point at the focus. Con- 
Sequetitly, if the vertex of the parabola be cut off 
it will make a convenient bufning mirron In 
some drawings of this instrument the frustumi is 
so small, as to look like a ring. With an instrus 
ment-of this kind, it is thought, that the Romans 
lighted their sacred fire, and that with a similat 
enisror Archimedes burnt-the ‘Roman fleet; using 
aliens, to throw the.rays parallel, when they had 
been brought toa focus; or applying a smaller 
mavabolic wairror for this purpose, . 

Phe nature of reflection was; however, very far 


from being understood; Evei lord Batédn, whe 
made much greater advances in physics than his 
predecessors, supposed it possible to see the image 
reflected from a looking-glass, without sceing the 
glass itself; and to this purpose he quotes a 
story of friar Bacon; who is reported to have 


apparently walked in the air between twosteeplesy 


and which was thought to have. been effected by 
reflection from glasses while he walked upon the 
ground, 

Viteliio had endeavoured to show that it is pos- 
Sible, by means of a cylindrical convex speculum, 
to see the images of objects in the air, out of the 
speculum, when the obyects themselves cannot be 
seen. But from his description of the apparatus, 
it will be seen that the eye was to be directed 
towards the speculum placed within a room, while 
the object and the spectator were without it. But 
as no such effect’can be produced by a convex 
mirror, Vitellio must have been under some de# 
ception with respect to his experiment, . 

B. Porta says, that this effect may be produced 


by a plain mirror only; and also by the combi> 


nation of a plain and a concave mirror: 

Kircher also speaks of the possibility of exh 
biting these pendulous images, and supposes that 
they are reflected from the dense air: but thé 
most perfect and pleasing deception, depending 
upon the images in the air, is one of which this 
writer gives a particular account in his Ars Magna 
Lucis.et Umbre, p.'783.° In this case the. image 
is placed at the bottom of a hellow polished cy- 
linder, by which means it.appears like a real solid 
substance, suspended within the mouth of the 
vessel. Y 

It was Kepler who first discovered, that the 


apparent places of objects seen. by reflecting 


mirrors depended upon, the angle which the rays 
of light, issuing from the extreme part of an obs 
ject, make with one another after refleetion. — 

Mr. Boyie made some curious observations cons) 
cerning the reflecting powers of differently coloured 
substances, 
by a borrowed and not by a native light, he placed 
a quantity of it in a room, from which all foreign 
light was excluded, and found that it was com= 
pletely invisible. To try whether white bodies 
reflect more light than others; he held a sheet of 
white paper in a sunbeam admitted into a darks 


-ened room; and observed that it reflected much 


more light than a paper of any other colour, a 
considerable part of the room being enlightened 
by it. To show that white bodies reflect the rays 
outwards, he adds, that common burning glasses 
require a long time to burn or discolour white 
paper; that the image of the sun was not so well 
defined upon white paper as upon black; that 
when he put ink upon the paper, the moisture 
would be quickly dried up; and the paper, which 
he could not burn before, would presently take 
fire ;—and that by exposing his hand to the suny 
with a thin black glove upon it, it would be sud= 
denly and more considerably heated; than if he 
held his naked hand to the rays; or put ona glove 
of thin white leather. ; 

To prove that. black is the reverse of white, 
With respect to its property of reflecting the rays 
of the sun, he procured a large piece of black 
marble, gfound into the form of a large concave 
Speculum, and found that the image of the sun 
reflected from it was far from offending or daz- 
zling his eyes, as it would have done from ana 
other Speculum; and oh this was Jarge, he. 
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‘could not for along tin 


In order to shew that snow shines - 
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fire with its thoueh a far less speculum; of the 
same form and of a more reflecting substance, 
‘would presently have made it flame. 

To satisfy himself still farther with respect to 
this subject, he took a tile; and having made one 


half of its surface white and the other black, he- 


‘exposed it to the summer sun. Having let it lie 
there some time, he found, that while the whitened 
part remained cool, the black part was very hot, 
He sometimes left part of the tile of its native 
red; and, after exposing the whole to the sun, 
observed that this part grew hotter than the white, 
Dut not so hot as the black part. 

A remarkable property of lignum nephriticum 
(a species of guilandina) was first observed by Kir- 
cher. Mr. Boyle has described this lignum ne+ 
phriticum as a whitish kind of wood, which was 
brought from Mexico, and which had been thought 
to tinge water of a green colour only; but he 
says that he found it to communicate all kinds of 
colours. If an infusion of this wood be put into 
a glass globe, and exposed to a strong light, it 
will be as colourless as pure water; but if it be 
carried into a place a little shaded, it will bea 
beautiful green. In a place still more shaded, 
it will incline to red; and in a very shady 
place, or in an opaque vessel, it will be green 
again. 

Mr. Boyle first distinctly noted the two very 
different colours ‘which this remarkable tincture 
exhibits by transmitted and reflected light. If it 
be held directly between the light and the eye, it 
will appear tinged (excepting ‘the very top of it, 
where a sky-colonred circle sometimes appears) 
almost of a golden colour, except the infusion be 
too strong; in which case it will be dark or red- 
dish, and requires to be diluted with water. But 
if it be held from the light, so that the eye be be- 
tween the light and the phial, it will appear of a 
deep lively blue colour; as will also the drops, if 
any lie on the outside of the glass. 

When a little of this tincture was poured upon 
sheet of white paper, and plaeed in a window 
where the sun slrone upon it, he observed, that if 
he turned his back upon the sun, the shadow of 


-any body projected upon the liquor would not be 


all dark, like other shadows; but that part of it 
would be curiously coloured, the edge of it next 
the body being almost of a livel ly g golden colour, 
and the more remote part blue. 

Observing that this tin¢éture, if it were too deep, 
was not tinged in so beautiful a manner, and that 
the impregnating virtue of the wood did, by fre= 
quent infusion in fresh water, gradually decay, he 
conjectured that the tincture contained much of 
the essential salt of the woods and to try whether 
the subtle parts, on which the colour depended, 
were volatile enough to be distilled, without dis- 
solving their texture, he applied some of it to the 
gentle heat of a lamp furnace; but he found ail 
that came over was as limpid and colouriess as 


_~ rock water, while that which remained behind was 


of so deep a blue, that it was only in a very 


strong light that it appeared of any colour: 


Havi ing sometimes brought a round long-necked 
phial, filled with this tincture, into a datkened 
room, into which a beam of the sun was admitted 
by a small aperture ; and holding the phial 
sometimes near the sunbeams, and sometimes 
Partly in them and partly out of them, ¢hangs 
Ang also the position of the glassy and viewing 


it from several parts of the room, it exhibited 
_ much greater variety of scolours than it did in 
_ an enlightened room,. 


Besides the usual colours, 
% was red in some places and green in others, and 


sD 


within were interitiediate colours prodaced by the 
different mixtures of light and shade. 

It was hot only in this tincture of lignum nes 
phriticum that Mr. Boyle perceived the difference 
between reflected and transmitted light, He ob- 
served it even im gold, though no person explained 
the catise of these appearances before sir Isaae 
Newton, He took a piece of leaf gold, and holds 
ing it betwixt his eye and the light, observed that 
it “did not appear ef a golden colour, but of a 
greenish blue. He also observed the samie change 
of colour by candle-liglit; bat the experiment did 
not succeed with a leaf of silver. 

The constitution of the atmosphere and of the 
sea, we shall find, by more recent observations, to 
be similar to that of this iufusion 3 for the blue 
rays, and others of a faint colour, do not penetrate 
so far into them ¢ as the red, and others of stronger 
colour: 

The first distinct accotint of the colouts éxhis 
bited by thin plates of various substances is to 
be found among the observations of Mr. Boyle, 
To show that colours may be made to appear or 
vanish, where there is no accession or change 
either of the sulphureous, the saline, or: the mer- 
curial principle of bodies, he observes, that all 
chemical essential oils, as also good spirit of 
wine, being shaken till they rise in bubbles, apa 
pear of various colours; which immediately vanish 
when the bubbles burst, so that a colourless liquor 
may be immediately made to exhibit a variety of 
colours, and lose them in a moment, without any 
change in its essential principles, He then mens 
tions the colours that appear in bubbles of soap 
and water; and also in those of turpentine. He 
sometimes got glass blown so thin as to exhibit 
similar colours} and observes, that a feather, and 
also a black ribbon, held at a proper distance, 
between his eye and the sun, showed a variety of 
little rainbows, with very vivid colours, none of 
which were constantly to be seen im the same 
objects. 

This subject was more Carefully investigated by 
Dr. Hooke, who promised, at a meeting of the so- 
viety on the 7th of March, 1672, to “exhibit, at 
their next meeting, something ehien had neither 
reflection nor refraction, and yet was diaphanouy, 
Accordingly he produced the famous coloured bub- » 
ble of soap and water of which such use was after- 
wards made by sir Isaac Newton, but which Dr. . 
Hooke and his contemporaries seem to have over- 
looked in Mr, Boyle’s treatise on colours, though 
it was published nine years before. It is no. won- 
der that so curious an appearance excited the ats 
tention of that inquisitive body, and that they 
should desire him to bring an account of it in writ+ 
ing at their next meeting. 

‘By the help of a small glass pipe, there were 
blown several small bubbles, out of a mixture of 
soap and water. At first, they appeared white and 
clear; but, after some ‘time, the film of water 
growing thinner, there appeared upon it all the 
colours of the rainbow: first, a pale yellow; then 
orange, red, purple, blue, green, &c. with the same 
series of colours repeated 3 in which it was farther 
observable, that the first and last series were very 
faint, and that the middlemost series were very 
bright. After these colours had passed through the 
changes above mentioned, the film of the bubble 
began to appear white again; and presently, in 
several parts of this second white film, there were , 
seen several holes, which by degrees grew very 
large, several of them running into one another. 
_.Dr. Hooke was the first who observed the beauti- 
fui colours that appear in thin plates of Muscovy - 
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glass.” ‘With a microscope he could perceive that 
these colours were ranged in rings surrounding the 
white specks or flaws in this thin substance, that 
the order of the colours was the very same as in 
the rainbow, and that they were often repeated ten 
times. But the colours were disposed as in the 
euter rainbow. Some of them also.were much 
brighter than others, and some of them very mach 
broader. He also observed, that. if there was a 
part where the colours were very broad, and con- 
spicuous to the naked eye, they might be made, by 
pressing the part with the finger, to change places, 
and move from one part to another. Lastly, he 
observed, that if great care be used, this substance 
may split into plates of Lor } of an inch in Gia- 
meter, each of which will appear through a micro- 
scope to be uniformly adorned with some one 
vivid colour, and that these plates will be found 
upon examination to be of the same thickness 
throughout, ; . 

A phenomenon similar to. this was noticed by 
lord Brereton, who at a meéting of the Royal 
Society in 1666, produced some pieces of glass 
taken out of a church window, both onthe north and 
on the south side of it; they were all eaten in by 
the air, but the piece taken from the south side 
had some colours like those of the rainbow upon it, 
which the others on the north side had not. It can- 
not be doubted, but that in all these cases, the glass 
is divided into thin plates, which exhibit colours, 
upon the same principle with those which Dr. 
Hooke observed in the bubble of soap and water, 
and in the thin plate of glass, which we shall find 
more fully explained by sir Isaac Newton. 

The enquiries of M. Bouguer concerning the re- 
fiection of light are worthy of particular notice. 
They are fully detailed in his Traité d’Optique, a 
posthumous work published by La Caille in 1760. 
" In order to compare different degrees of light, 
he always contrived to place the radiant bodies 
or other bodies illumined by them, in such a man- 
ner that he could view them distinctly at the same 
time; and he either varied the distances of these 
bodies or modified their light in some other way, 
till he could perceive no difference between them. 
Then, considering their different distances, or the 
other circumstances by which their light was af- 
fected, he calculated the proportion which they 
would bave borne to each other at the same dis- 
tance, or in the same circumstances. 

To ascertain the quantity of light lost by re- 
flection, he placed the mirror, or reflecting surface, 
B, pl. 122. fig. 2-on which the experiment was to be 
made, truly upright; and having taken two tablets, 
of precisely the same colour, or of an equal de- 
gree of whiteness, he placed them exactly parallel 
to one another at E and D, and threw light upon 
them by means of a lamp or candle, P, placed 
in a right line between them. He then placed 
himself so, that with his eye at A he could see the 
tablet E, and the image of the tablet D, reflected 
from the mirror B, at the same time ; making them, 
as it were, to touch one another. He then moved 
the candle along the line ED, so as to throw more 
or less light upon either of them, till he could per- 
ceive no difference in the strength of the two 
lights that came to his eye. After this, he had 
nothing more to do than to measure the distances 


EP and DP, and then the intensity of the lights 


was as EP? to DP?. 

To find how much light is lost by oblique re- 
flection, he took two equally polished plates, D and 
E, as fig, 3. and caused them to be enlightened by 
the candle P. While one of them, D, was seen at 

bs, 
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A, by reflection from B, placed in 4 position ob- 
lique to the eye, the other, E, was so placed, as to 
appear contiguous to it; and removing the plate 
E, tili the light which it reflected was no stronger 
than that which came from the image D, seen by 
reflection at B, he estimated the quantity of light 
that was lost by this oblique reflection, by the 
squares of the distances of the two objects from 
the candle, 

In order to ascertain the quantity of light lost 
by- reflection with the greatest, exactness, M. 
Bouguer introduced two beams of light into a 
darkened room, as by the apertures P and Q, figs 
4..; which he had so contrived, that he could place 
them higher and lower, and enlarge or contract 
them at pleasure; and the reflecting, surface (as 
that of a fluid contained in a vessel) was placed 
horizontally at O, from which the light coming 
through the hole P, was reflected to R, upon the 
screen GH, where it was compared with another 
beam of light that fell upon S, through the hole 
Q; which he made so much less than P, as that 
the spaces S and R were equally illuminated ; and 
by the proportion that the apertures P and @ bore 
to each other, he calculated what quantity of light 
was lost by the reflection at O. 

It was necessary, he observes, that the twe 
beams of light PO and @S (which he usually 
made 7 or 8 feet long) should be exactly pa- 
rallel, that they might come from two points of 
the sky of the same altitude, and having precisely 
the same intensity of light. It was also necessary 
that the hole @ should be a little higher than P, 
in order that the two images should be at the 
same height, and near one another. It is no less 
necessary, he says, that the screen GH be exactly 
vertical, in order that the direct and reflected 
beams may fall upon it, with the same inclination ; 
since, otherwise, though the two lights were pere 
fectly equal, they would not illuminate the screen 
equally. This disposition, he says, serves to 
answer another important condition in these exe 
periments ; for the direct ray QS must be of the 
same length with the sum of the incident and re- 
flected rays, PO and OR, in order that the quantity 
of light introduced into the room may be sensibly 
proportional to the sizes of the apertures. 

Before we proceed to detail the other experi~ 
ments of Bouguer, we shall notice some which 
were made previous to them by Buffon on the di- 
minution of light by reflection, and the transmis- 
sion of it to considerable distances through the air, 

By receiving the light of the sun in a dark room, 
and comparing it with the same light of the sun 
reflected by a mirror, he found that at small dis- 
tances, as four or five feet, about one half was lost 
by reflection. 

When the distances were 100, 200, and 300 
feet, he could hardly perceive that it lost any of 
its. intensity by being transmitted through such a 
space of air. Rs 

He afterwards made the same experiments with 
candles, in the following manner: ‘He placed hime 
self opposite to a looking glass, with a book in his 
hand, in a dark room 3 and having one candle 


lighted in the next room, at the distance of about . 


40. feet, he had it brought nearer to him by de- 
grees, till he could just distinguish the letters 
of the book, which was then 24 feet from the 
candle. He then received the light of the candle, 
reflected by the looking glass, upon bis book, care= 
fully excluding all the light that was reflected from 
any thing else; and he found that the distance of 


the book from the candle, including the distance 
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froin the book to the looking glass (which was 
only half a foot) was in all 15 feet, He repeated 
the experiment several times, with nearly the 
same result; and therefore. concluded, that the 
quantity of direct is to that of reflected light as 
576 to 225; so that the light of five candles res 
flected from a plain mirror is about equal to that 
ef two candles. 

From these experiments it appeared, that more 
light was lost by reflection of the candles than of 
the sun, which M: Buffon thought was owing to 
this circumstance, that the light issuing from the 
eandle diverges, and therefore falls more obliquely 
upon the mirror than the light of the sun, the rays 
of which are nearly parallel. 

These experiments arid observations of M. 
Buffon, though curious, are inferior to those of M. 
Bouguer, both in extent and accuracys 

In order to ascertain the difference in the quan- 
tity of light reflected by glass and polished metal, 
he used a smooth piece of glass one line in thick- 
ness, and found that when it was placed at an 
angle of 15 degrees with the incident rays, it re- 
flected 628 parts of 1000 which fell upon it; at 
the same time that a metallic mirror, which he 
tried in the same circumstances, reflected only 
S561 of them. At a less angle of incidence much 
more light was reflected: so that at an angle of 
three degrees the glass reflected 700 parts, and the 
metal something less, as in the former case. 

In the case of unpolished bodies, he found that 
a piece of white plaster, placed at an angle of 75°, 
within the incident rays, reflected 3}, part of the 
light that is received from a candle nine inches from 
it. White paper, in the same circumstances, re- 
flected in the same proportion; but at the dis- 
tance of three inches, they both reflected 150 parts 
out of 1000. 

Proceeding to make farther observations on the 
subject of reflected light, he premises the two fol- 
lowing theorems, which he demonstrates geome- 
trically. 1. When the luminous body is at an in- 
finite distance, and its light is received by a'globe, 
the surface of which has a perfect polish, and ab- 
sorbs no light, it reflects the light equally in all 
directions, provided it be received at a considerable 
distance. He excepts the place where the shadow 
of the globe falls: because this is no more than a 
single point, with respect to the immensity of the 
spherical surface which receives the light, 

2. The quantity of light reflected in one certain 
direction will always be exactly the same, whether 
it be reflected by a very great number of small 
polished hemispheres, by a less number of larger 
‘ hemispheres, or by a single hemisphere, provided 
they occupy the same base, or cover the same 
ground plan, 

The use he proposes to make of these theorems 
is to assist him in distinguishing whether the light 
reflected from bodies be owing to the extinction of 
it within them, or whether the eminences which 
cover them have not the same effect as the small 
polished hemispheres above mentioned. 

HRé begins with observing, that, of the light re- 
flected from mercury, } at least is lost, and that 
probably no substances reflect more than this, 
The rays were received at an angle of 114 degrees 
of incidence, that is measured from the surface of 
the reflecting body, and not from the perpendicular, 
which, he says, is what we are from this place to 


understand whenever he mentions the angle of in- - 


cidence, 

With regard to the quantities of light reflected 
at different angles of incidence, M. Bouguer found 
in general, that reflection is stronger at small 


angles of incidence, and weaker at lareé ones. 
The difference is excessive when the rays strike the 
surface of transparent substances, with different 
degrees of obliquity; but it is almost as great in 
some opaque substances, and it was almost more 
or less so in every thing that he tried. He found 
the greatest inequality in black marble, which, 
though not perfectly polished, yet with an angle of 
3° 35’ of incidence, it reflected almost as well as 
quicksilver. Of 1000 rays which it received, it 
returned 600; but when the angle of incidence 
was 14°, it reflected only 156; when it was 30°, 
it reflected 51; and when it was 80°, it reflected 
only 23, 

Similar experiments made with metallic mirrors 
always give the differences much less considera- 
ble. The greatest was hardly ever an eighth or a 
ninth part of it, but they were always in the same 
way. 

The great difference between the quantity of 
light reflected from the surface of water, at dif 
ferent angles of incidence, is truly surprising. M. 
Bouguer sometimes suspected, that, when the 
angles of incidence were very small, the reflection 
from water was even greater than from quick- 
silvert; though he rather thought that it was 
scarcely so great. In very small angles, he says, 
that water reflects nearly + of the direct light. 

The light reflected from a lake is sometimes one~ 
third or one-half, or even a greater proportion, of 
the light that comes directly from the sun, which 
is an addition to the direct .rays of the sun that 
cannot fail to be very sensible. The direct light 
of the sun diminishes gradually as it approaches 
the horizon, while the reflected light at the same 
time grows stronger: so that there is a certain al- 
titude of the sun, in which the united force of the 
direct and reflected light will be the greatest pos+ 
sible, and this he says is 12 or 13 degrees. 

The light reflected from water at great angles of 
incidence is extremely small. M. Bouguer was 
assured, that, when the light was perpendicular, 
it reflected no more than the 3th part that quick- 
silver does in the same circumstances ; for it did 
not appear that water reflects more than the 60th, 
or rather the 55th, part of perpendicalar light. 
When the angle of incidence was 50°, the light 
reflected from the surface of water was about the 
gad part of that which mercury reflected; and as 
the reflection from water increases as the angle of 
incidence diminishes, it was twice as strong in 
proportion at 39°; for it was then the 16th part of 
the quantity: reflected from mercury. 

In order to procure a common standard by 
which to measure the proportion of light reflected 
from various fluid substances, he selected water as 
the most commodious; and partly by observation 
and calculation he’drew up the following table of 
the quantity of light reflected from its surface at 
different angles of incidence. 


Rays re- -| Rays re- 
Angles of Ao of Angles of Fins of 
incidence. 1000. | meidence. +000. 
2 oT 172 178 
1 . 8692 20 145 
12 669 25 97 
3e 639 30 65 
Qt 614 > 40 34 
5 501 | 50 py: 
WE 409 | 60 19 
10 933 “10: 18 
125 Q71 80 18 
15 ag 90 18 
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_ In the same manner, He constructed the follow- 
ing table containing the quantity of light reflected 
from the looking-glass not quicksilvered. 


Ray S re- | 


" ‘ Rays ree 
Ales of lacted off 281% of Jacted of 
pur | 4000, *} 1000. 

HAE a ee oearans “Sao: 
25 584 30. 112 
5 543 40 i 
7 ee a 50 34 

10 412 60 27 

19% 556 70 25 

15 299 80 25 

20 222 90 25 

25 157 


When water floats upon mercury ‘hese will be 
two images of any object seen by reflection from 
them, one at the surface of, the water, and the 
other at that of the quicksilver. In the largest 
angles of incidence, the image at the surface of the 
water will disappear, which will happen when it 
is about a 60th or an 80th part less luminous than 
the image at the surface of the quicksilver. De- 
pressing the eye, the image on the water will grow 
stronger, and that on the quicksilver weaker in 
proportion ; till at last, the latter will be incom- 
parably weaker than the former, and at an angle 
of about 10 degrees they will be equally lumi- 
nous. According to the table, 333, of the incident 
rays are reflected from the water at this angle of 
10 degrees. At the surface of the mercury they 
were reduced to 500; and of these, part being re- 
fiected back upon it from the under surface of the 
water, only 333 remained to make the image from 
the mercury> 

It has béen frequently observed, that there is a 
remarkably strong reflection into water, with re- 
spect to rays issuing from the water; and persons 
under water have seen images of things in the air 
in a manner peculiarly distinct and beautiful. In 
order to account for these facts, M. Bouguer ob- 
serves that from the smallest angles of inci- 
dence, to a certain number of degrees, the greatest 
part of the rays are reflected, perhaps, in as great 
a proportion as at the surface of metailic mirrors, 
or. of quicksilver; while the other part, which 
does not escape into the air, is extinguished or ab- 
sorbed; so that the surface of the transparent 
body appears opaque on the inside. If the angle 
of incidence be increased only a few degrees, the 
strong reflection ceases altogether, a great number 

~of rays escape into the air, and very few are ab- 

sorbed. As the angle of incidence is farther in- 
creased, the quantity of the light reflected becomes 
less and less; and when it is near 90 degrees, al- 
most all the rays escape out of the transparent 
body, its surface losing almost all its power of re- 
flection, and becoming nearly as transparent as 
when the light falls upon it from without. 

This property belonging to the surfaces of trans- 
parent bodies, of absorbing the rays of light, is 
truly remarkable, and, as there is reason to bes 
lieve, had not been noticed by any person before 
M. Bouguer. 

That all the light is reflected at certain angles 
of incidence from air into denser substances had 
frequently been noticed, especially in glass prisms; 
so that Newton made use of one of them, instead 
of a mirror, in the construction of his reflecting 
telescope. Ifabeam of light fall upon the air from 
within these prisms, at an angle of 10, 20, or 30 


degrees, the effect will be nearly the same as at the 
surface of quicksilver, one-fourth or one-third of 
the rays being extinguished, and two-thirds or 
three-fourths reflected. ‘This property retains its 
full force as far as an angle of 49° 49’, (the propor 
tion of the sines of the refraction being 31 and 20,) 
but if the angle of incidence be increased but one 
degree, the quantity of light reflected inwards sud- , 
denly decreases, and a great part of the rays escape 
out of the glass, so that the surface becomes sud- 
denly transparent. 

All transparent bodies have the same property, 
with this difference, that the angle of incidence at 
which the strong reflection ceases, and at which 
the light which is not reflected is extinguished, is 
greater in some than in others.. In water this an- 
gle is about 41% 32’; and in every medium it de- 


pends so much on the invariable proportion of the _ 


sine of the angle of refraction to the sine of the 


angle of incidence, that this law alone is sufficient » 


to determine all the phenomena of this new cir- 
cumstance, at least as to this accidental opacity of 
the surface. 

When M. Bouguer proceeded to measure. the 
quantity of light reflected by these iaternal surfaces 
at great angles of incidence, he had to struggle 
with many difficulties; but by using.a plate of 
crystal, he found, that at an angle of 75 degrees, 
this internal reflection diminished the light 27 or 
28 times ; and as the external reflection at the same 
angle diminished the light only 26 times, it follows 
that the internal reflection is a little atronwer than» 
the other: 

Repeating these experiments with the same and 
different pieces of crystal, he sometimes found the 
two reflections to be equally strong; but, in gene- 
ral, the internal was the stronger. 

Resuming his observations on the diminution of 
light, occasioned by the reflection of.opaque bodies 
obliquely situated, he compared it with the ap- 
pearances of similar substances which reflected the 
light perpendicularly. Using pieces of silver made- 
very white, he found, that, when one of them was. 
placed at an angle of 75 degrees with respect to 
the light, it reflected only 640 parts out of 1000 
He then varied the angle, and also used white ° 
plaster and fine Dutch paper, and drew up the 
following table of the proportion of the light re- 


flected from each of those substances at. certain 


angles. 


Quantity of light reflected from 
Angles of Dutch 
incidence. Blaster, Paper. 


Silver, 


90 1000 1000 1000 
15 802 762 971 
60 640 640 743 
45 455 529 507 
30 319 352 332 
15 209 194 203 


_ Supposing the asperities of opaque bodies to — 


consist of very small planes, it appears from these _ 
observations, that there are fewer of themi in those 
bodies which reflect the light at small angles of 
incidence than at greater. None of them had 
their roughness equivalent to small hemispheres, 
which would have dispersed the light equally in 
all directions; and, from the data in the preceding 
table, he deduces ‘mathematically the number of 


“the planes that compose those surfaces, and that 


are inclined to the general surface at the angles 
above-mentioned, supposing that the whole surface’ 


/ 
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contains 1000'of them that are parallel to itself, 


go as to reflect the light perpendicularly, when the 


luminous body is situated at right angles with re- 
spect to ite His conclusions reduced to a table, 
corresponding to the preceding, are as follow: 


Inclinations Sf The distribution of the small 


thesmallsur-|| planes that constitute the 

faces with re-|| asperities of the opaque sur- 

spect to thel} face in the 

large one. Ge inaahs bebilaccerah Bator 

) 1000 1000 1000 

15 yigtr 136 137 
30 554 554 545 
AS | 333 374 358 
60 161 176 : 166 
73 53 50 52 


These variations in the number of little planes, 
he expresses in the form of a curve; and afterwards 
shows, geometrically, what would be the effect if 


' the bodies were enlightened in one direction, and 


viewed in another. Upon this subject he has se- 
wveral curious theorems and problems; but for 
these we must refer to the work itself. 

Since the planets are more luminous at their 
edges than at their centres, he concludes, that the 
bodies which form them are constituted in a man- 
ner different from ours; particularly that their 
opaque surfaces consist of small planes, more of 
which are inclined to the general surface than they 
are in terrestrial substances; and that there are in 
them an infinity of points, which have exactly the 
same splendour. 

M. Bouguer next proceeds to ascertain the quan- 
tity of surface occupied by the small planes of each 
particular inclination, from considering the quan- 
tity of light reflected by each, allowing those that 
have a greater inclination to the common surface 
to take up proportionably less space than those 
which are parallel to it. And comparing the quan- 
tity of light that would be reflected by small planes 
thus disposed, with the quantity of light that was 
actually reflected by the three substances above- 
mentioned, he found that plaster, notwithstanding 
its extreme whiteness, abscrbs much light; for 
that,-of 1000 rays falling upon it, of which 166 or 
167 ought to be reflected at an angle of 77°, only 
67 are in fact returned; so that 100 out of 167 
were extinguished, that is, about three-fifths. 

With respect to the planets, Bouguer concludes 
that of 300,000 rays which the moon receives, 
172,000, or perhaps 204,100, are absorbed. 

Having considered the surfaces of bodies as con- 
sisting of planes only, he observes that each small 
surface, separately taken, is extremely irregular, 
some of them really concave, and others convex ; 
but, in reducing them to a middle state, they are 
to be regarded as planes. Nevertheless he consi- 
ders them as planes only with respect to the recep- 
tion of the rays ; for as they are almost all curves, 
and as, besides this, many of those whose situation 
is different from others contribute to the same ef- 
fects, the rays always issue from an actual or ima- 
ginary focus, and after reflection always diverge 
from another. : 

The experiments of Lambert, related in his Pho- 
tometria, have laid open to us many curious obser- 
vations concerning the natural history of light. He 
was the first who determined that a radiating sur- 
face emits its light with nearly the same intensity 


in al! directions, so that every portion of it appears 
equally bright to an observer placed in any direc 
tion. 

We are obliged to Mr. Melville for some inge 
nious observations on the manner in which bodies 
are heated by light. He observes, that, as each 
colorific particle of an opaque body must be some- 
what moved by the reflection of the particles of 
light, when it is reflected backwards and forwards 
between the same particles, it is manifest that they 
must likewise be agitated with a vibratory motion, 
and the time of a vibration will be equal to that 


which light takes up in moving from one particle 


of a body to another adjoining. This distance, in 
the most solid opaque bodies, cannot be supposed 
greater than ;5lgg(h of am inch, which space light 


describes in the argcoosoooscccth of a second. With 
so rapid a motion, therefore, may the internal parts 
of bodies be agitated by the influence. of light, as 
to perform 125,000,000,000,000 vibrations, of 
more, in a second of time. 

‘The arrival of different particles of light at the 
surface of the same colorific particle, in the sam¢ 
or different rays, may disturb the regularity of its 
vibrations, but will evidently increase their fre~ 
quency, or raise still smaller vibrations among the 
parts which compose those particles; whence the 
intestine, mation will become morye subtle, and 
more thoroughly diffused, Ifthe quantity of light . 
admitted into the body be increased, the vibrations 
of the particles. must likewise increase. in magni- 
tude and velocity, till at last they may be so viov 
lent, as to make all the component particles dash 
one another to pieces by their mutual collision ; 
in which case, the colour and texture of the body 
must be destroyed. atin 

Since there is no reflection of light but at the 
surface of a medium, the same gentleman observes, 
that the greatest quantity of rays, though crowded 
into the smallest space, will not of themselves pro- 
duce any heat. Hence it follows, that the portion 
of air which lies in the focus of the most potent 
speculum, is not at all affected by. the passage of 
light through it, but continues of the same tempe- 
rature with the ambient air; though any opaque 
body, or even any transparent body denser than 
air, when put in the same place, would, in an ine 
stant, be intensely heated. 

The easiest way to be satisfied of this truth ex 
perimentally is, to hold a hair, or a piece of down, 
immediately above the focus of a lens or specu- 
lum, or to blow a stream of smoke from a pipe 
horizontally over it; for if the air in the focus 
were hotter than the surrounding fluid, it would 
continually ascend on account of its rarefaction, 
and thereby sensibly agitate those slender bodies, 
Ora lens may be so placed as to form its focus 
within a body of water, or some other transparent 
substance, the heat of which may be examined 
from time to time with a thermometer; but care 
must be taken, in this experiment, to hold the lens 
as near as possible to the transparent body, lest the 
rays, by falling closer than ordinary on its surlace, 
should warm it more than the common sunbeams, 
See Priestley on Vision. - 

‘The attempts of the Abbé Nollet to fire infam- 
mable substances by the concentration of the solar 
rays, have a near relation to the present subject, 
He attempted to fire liquid substances, but he was 
not able to do it either with spirit of wine, olive 
oil, oil of turpentine, or ether; and though he 
could fire sulphur, yet he could not succeed with 
Spanish wax, rosin, black pitch, or suet. He both 
threw the focus. cf these mirrors upon the subs 
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stances themselves, and also upon the fumes that 
rose from them; but the only effect was, that the 
liquor boiled, and was dispersed in vapour or very 
small drops. When linen. rags, and other solid 
substances, were moistened with any of these in- 
flammable liquids, they would not take fire till the 
liquid was dispersed in a copious fume; so that the 
rags thus prepared were longer in burning than 
those that were dry. 

M. Beaume, who assisted M. Nollet in some of 
these experiments, observed farther, that the same 
substances which were easily fired by the flame of 
burning bodies, could not be set on fire by the con- 
tact of the hottest bodies that did not actually 
flame. Neither ether nor spirit of wine could be 
fired with a hot coal, or even red-hot iron, unless 
they were of a white heat. . 

By the help of optical principles, and especially 
by observations on the reflection of light, Mr. Mel- 
ville demonstrated that bodies which seem to touch 
one another are not always in actual contact. Upon 
examining the volubility and lustre of drops of rain 
that lie on the leaves of ‘colewort, and some otHer 
vegetables, he found that the lustre of the drop is 
produced by a copious reflection of light from the 
flattened part of its surface contiguous to the plant, 
He found also, that when the drop rolls along a 
paft which has been wetted, it immediately loses 
all its lustre, the green plant being then seen clear- 
ly through it; whereas, in the other case, it is 
hardly to be discerned. 

From these two observations, he concluded, that 
the drop does not really touch the plant, when it 


has the mercurial appearance, but is suspended in. 


the air at some distance from it by a repulsive 
force. For there could not be any copious reflec- 
tion of white light from its under surface, unless 
‘there were a real interyal between it and the sur- 
face of the plant, 

If that surface were perfectly smooth, the under 
surface of the drop would be so likewise, and would 
therefore show an image of the illuminating body 
by reflection, like a piece of polished silver ; but as 
it is considerably rough, the under surface becomes 
rough likewise, and thus by reflecting the light co- 
piously in different directions, assumes the brilliant 
hue of unpolished silver, 

It being thus proved by an optical argument, that 
the drop is not really in contact with the leaf, it 
may easily be conceived whence its volubility 
arises, and why it leaves no moisture where it rolls. 

Before we conclude the history of the observa- 
tions concerning the refiection of light, we must 
not omit to take notice of two singular miscella- 
neous observations. Baron Alexander Funk, vi- 
siting some silver mines in Sweden, observed that, 
ina clear day, it was as dark as pitch below ground, 
in the eye of a pit, at 60 or 70 fathoms deep ; 
whereas, in a cloudy or rainy day, he could even 
see to read at the depth of 106 fathoms. He ima- 
gined that it arose from this circumstence, that 
when the atmosphere is full of clouds, light is re- 
flected fron: them into the pit in all directions, 
and that thereby a considerable proportion of the 
rays are reflected perpendicularly upon the earth; 
whereas, when the atmosphere is clear, there are 
no opaque bodies to reflect the light in this man- 
ner, at least ina sufficient quantity; and rays from 
the sun itself can never fal] perpendicularly jn that 
country. 

The other observation was that of the ingenious 
Miz. Grey. He took a piece of stiff brown paper, 
and pricking a small hole in it, he held it at alittle 
distance before him; when, applying a necdis to 


a 


his eye, he was surprised to see the point of it im= 
verted. The nearer the needle was to the hole, the 
more it was magnified, but the less distinct ; and 
if it was so held, that its image was near the edge 
of the hole, its point seemed crooked. From these 
appearances he concluded, that these small holes, 
or something in them, produce the effects of bah. 
cave speculums; and from this circumstance he 
took the liberty to call them aérial speculums. 

This method of accounting for the inverted 
image of the pin is evidently erroneous; for the 
same effect is produced when the small aperture is 
formed of two semi-apertures at different distances 
from the eye, or when a small opening is made in 
the pigment on a piece of smoked glass. We have 
found indeed that the same phenomenon will ap~- 
pear, if, instead of looking at a hole in a piece of 
paper, we view a small luminous point so that it is 
expanded by indistinct vision into a circular image 
of light. ‘The pin always i increases in magnitude 
in proportion to its distance from the luminova 
point. 


Sect. ILI. Discoveries concerning the Inflection of 


Light. 

This property of light was not discovered till 
about the middle of the 17th century, The pers 
son who first naade the discovery was father Gri- 
maldi; at least he first published an account of it 
in his treatise De lumine, coloribus, 
printed in 1666. Dr, Hooke, however, laid claim 
to the same discovery, though he did not make his 
observations public till six years after Grimaldi. 

Dr. Hooke having darkened his room, admitted 
a beam of the sun’s light through a very small 
hole in a brass plate. This beam spreading itself, 
formed a cone, the vertex of which was in the 
hole, and the base was on a paper, so placed as to 
reccive it at some distance. Im the image of the 
sun, thus painted on the paper, he observed that 
the middle was much brighter than the edges, and 
that there was a kind of dark penumbra about it, 
of about a 16th part of the diameter of the circle ; 
which he ascribed to a property of light, that he 
promised to explain. Having observed this, at the 
distance of about two inches from the former he 
let in another cone of light; and receiving the 
bases of them, at such a distance from the holes 
that the circles intersected each other, he observed 
that there was not only a darker ring, encompass- 
ing the lighter circle, but a manifest dark line or 
circle, which appeared even where the limb of the 
one interfered with that of the other. 

In the light thus admitted, he held an opaque 
body so as to intercept the light that entered at a 
hole in the window shutter, and was received on 
the screen. In these circumstances, he observed, 
that the shadow of the opaque body (which was 5 
round piece of wood, not bright or polished) was 
all over somewhat enlightened, but more especially 
towards the edge. In order to show that this light 
was not produced by reflection, he admitted the 
light through a hole burnt in a piece of pastes 
board, and intercepted it with a razor which had q 
very sharp edge; but still the appearances were 
the very same as before ; so that he concluded that 


‘they were occasioned by some new property of 


light. 

He diversified this experiment, by placing the 
razor so as to divide the cone of light into two 
parts, and placing the paper so that none of the 

enlightened part of the circle fell upon it, but 
only the shadow of the razor; and, to his great 
surprise, he observed what he calls a very. brisk 
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and visible radiation striking down upon the paper, 
of the same breadth with the diameter of the lucid 
circle. This radiation always struck perpendicu- 
larly from the line of shadow, and, like the tail of 
a comet, extended more than 10 times the breadth 
of the remaining part of the circle. He found, 
wherever there was a part of the interposed body 
higher than the rest, that, opposite to it, the radia- 
tion of light into the shadow was brighter, as in 
the figure; and wherever there was a notch or gap 
in it, there would be a dark stroke in the half-en- 
lightened shadow. From all these appearances, 
he concluded, that there is a deflection of light, 
differing both from reflection and refraction, and 
seeming to depend on the unequal density of the 


constituent parts of the ray, whereby the light is. 


dispersed from the place of condensation, and 
rarefied or gradually diverged into a quadrant; that 
this deflection is made towards the superficies of 
the opaque body perpendicularly ; that those parts 
of the diverged radiations which are deflected by 
the greatest angle from the straight or direct radia~ 
tions are the faintest, and those that are deflected 
by the least angles are the strongest 5 that rays 
cutting each other in one common aperture do not 
make the angles at the vertex equal ; that colours 
may be made without refraction; that the diame- 
ter of the sun cannot be truly taken with common 
sights ; that the same rays of light, falling upon 


the same point of an object, will turn into all sorts: 


of colours, by the various inclinations of the .ob- 
ject ; and that colours begin to appear when two 
pulses of light are blended so well, and so near to- 
gether, that the sense takes them for one. 

“We shall now proceed to give an account of the 
discoveries of father Grimaldi. Having introduced 
a ray of light through a very small hole, aB, fig. 6, 
into a darkened room, he observed that the light 
was diffused in the form of a cone, the base of 
which was cp; and that if any opaque body, FE, 
was placed in this cone of light, at a considerable 
distance from the hole, and the shadow received 
upon a piece of white paper, the boundaries of it 
were not confined within Gu, or the penumbra IL, 
occasioned by the light proceeding from different 
parts of the aperture, and of the disk of the sun, 
but extended to MN: at this he was very much 
surprised, as he found that it was broader than it 


ought to have been made by rays passing in right 


lines by the edges of the object. 

But the most remarkable circumstance in this 
appearance was, that upon the lucid part of the 
base, cm and ND, streaks of coloured light were 
plainly distinguished, each being terminated by 
blue on the side next the shadow, and by red on 
the other; and though these coloured streaks de- 
pended in some measure on the size of the aper- 
ture az, because they could not be made to appear 
if it was large, yet he found that they were not 
limited either by it, or by the diameter of the sun’s 
disk. 

He farther observed, that these coloured streaks 
were not all of the same breadth, but grew nar- 
rower as they receded from the shadow, and were 
each of them broader the farther the shadow was 
received from the opaque body, and also the more 
obliquely the paper on which they were received 
was held with respect to it. He never observed 
more than three of these streaks. 

To give a clearer idea of these coloured streaks, 
he drew the representation of them, exhibited in 
fig. 7, in which NMo represents. the largest and 
most luminous streak, next to the dark shadow X. 


In the space in which is placed there was no. 


distinctiun of colour, but, the space xn was blue, 
and the space 00 on the other side of it was red. 

The second streak QpR Was narrower than the 
former; and of the three parts of which it consist- 
ed, the space p had no particular colour, but QQ 
was a faint blue,and rr afaint red. The third 
streak, Tsv, was exactly similar to the two others, 
but narrower than either of them, and the colour 
still fainter. 

These coloured streaks he observed to lie paral- 
lel to the shadow of the opaque body; but when 
it was of an angular form, they did not make the 
same acute angles; but were bent into a curve, the 
outermost being rounder than those that were next 
the shadow, as is represented in fig, 8. If it was. 
an inward angle, as DCH, the coloured streaks, 
parallel to each other, of the two sides crossed 
without obliterating one another; only the co- 
lours were thus rendered either more intense os 
mixed. 

Within the shadow itself, Grimaldi sometimes 
perceived coloured streaks, similar to those above- 
mentioned on the outside of the shadow. . Some-. 
times he saw more of them, and sometimes fewer 5, 
but for this purpose it was necessary to have strong 
light, and to make the opaque body long and mo- 
derately broad. A hair, for instance, or a fine 
needle, did not answer so well as athin and narrow, 
plate: and the streaks were most distinguishable 
when the shadow was taken at the greatest dise 
tance ; though the light grew fainter in the same 
proportion. 

The numbers of these streaks increased with the, 
breadth of the plate. They were at least two, and 
sometimes four, if a thicker plate were made use 
of. But, with the same plate, more or fewer streaks 
appeared, in proportion to the distance at which 
the shadow was received; but they were broader 
when they were few, and narrower when there * 
were more of them; and they were all much 
more distinct when the paper was held obliquely. 

These coloured streaks, like those on the out- 
side of the shadow, were bent in an arch, round 
the acute angles of the shadow, as they are repre- 
sented in fig. 9. At this angle also, as at D, other 
shorter lucid streaks were visible, bent in the form 
of a plume, as they are drawn betwixt p and Cy. 
each bending round and meeting again inp. These 
angular’ streaks appeared, though the plate or rod 
was not wholly immersed in the beam of light, but 
the angle of it only 5 and, they increased in num- 
ber with the breadth of the plate. If the plate 
was very thin, the coloured streaks bent round 
from the opposite sides, and met one another as 
at B. . 

In order to obtain a more satisfactory proof, , 
that rays of light really bend, in passing by the 
edges of bodies, he admitted a beam of light into 
a dark room, as before; and, at a great distance 
from it, he fixed a plate EF, pl. 129, fig. 1. with a 
small aperture, GH, which admitted only a part of 
the beam of light, and found that when the light 
transmitted through this plate was received at 
some distance upon a white paper, the base 1K was 
considerably larger than it could possibly have 
been made by rays issuing in right lines through , 
the two apertures. Grimaldi generally made the 
aperture CD 345 OF 35 part of a foot, and the se- 
cond aperture, GH, 4%5 Or 3995 and the distances 
pc and GN, were at least 12 feet. The observation 
was made about mid-day in the summer time,, 
when the atmosphere was free from all vapours. 

Grimaldi also made ‘the same experiment that 
has been recited from Dr. Hooke, in which two 
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beatns of light, entering a dark room by two small 
apertures mear one another, projected cones of 
light, which, at a certain distance, in part coin- 
cided; and he particularly observed, thatthe dark 
boundaries of each of them were visible within the 
lucid ground of the other, 

To these discoveries of Grimaldi, we shall sub- 
join an additional observation of Dechales; who 
fqund, that if a piece of polished metal, with small 
scratches in it, be exposed to the beams of the sun 
in a darkened room, it will reflect the rays streaked 
with colours in the direction of the scratches; as 
will appear, if the reflected light be received upon 
a piece uf white paper, That these colours are not 
produced by refraction, he says, is manifest: for if 
the scratches be made upon glass, the effect will 
be the same; and in this case, if the light had 
been refracted at the surface of the glass, it would 
have been transmitted through it. From these and 
many other observations, he concluded, that co- 
Jour does not depend upon the refraction of light 
only, nor upon a variety of other circumstances, 
which he particularly enumerates, but upon the 
intensity of the light only. 

We shall here give an aecount of a phenomenon 
of vision observed by M, de la Hire, as being con- 
nected with the subject of this section.. When we 
look at a candle, or any luminous body, with our 
eyes nearly shut, rays of light are extended from it 
in several directions, to a considerable distance, like 
the tails of comets. This appearance exercised the 
sagacity of Descartes and Rohault, as well as of De 
la Hire; but all these philosophers seem to have 
been mistaken with regard to its cause. Descartes 
ascribed this effect to certain wrinkles in the sur- 
face of the humours of the eyes, Rohault says, 
that when the eye-lids are nearly closed, the edges 
ef them act like convex lenses, But De la Hire 
observes, that the moisture on the surface of the 
eye, adhering partly to the eye itself, and partly to 


the edge of the eye-lid, makes a concave mirror, 


and so disperses the rays at their entrance into the 
eye. The true account of the phenomenon, how- 
ever, is this: there are three different kinds of ra- 
diations distinctly visible; the most brilliant, which 
diverge directly from the candie, are formed by the 


refraction of the light of the candle through the . 


moisture that lpbricates the eye, and which is 
_ brought opposite the pupil by one of the eye-lids, 


Another kind of radiation, which appears at a dis-- 


tance from the candle in the form of small lumi- 
nous specks, is produced by reflection from the 
part of the eye-lid in which the lashes are inserted, 
The third kind of radiation is horizontal, and is 
caused by the inflection of the light in passing bes 
tween the eye-lashes, , 


The experiments of Grimaldi and Hooke were | 


repeated and extended by sir Isaac Newton, and 
were in some measure explained by that distin- 
guished philosopher, 

He made in a piece of lead a small hole the 42d 
part of an inch in diameter. ‘Through this hole he 
let into his dark chamber a beam of the sun’s 
light; and found, that the shadows of. hairs,and 
other slender substances, placed in it, were consi- 
derably broader than they would have been if the 
rays of light had passed by those bodies in right 
lines. He therefore concluded that they must have 
passed as they are represented in pl. 123, fig. 2, in 


which x represents a section of the hair, and ap,” 


Be, &c. rays of light passing by at different diss 
tances, and then falling upon the wall ce. Sines 
when the paper which receives the rays is at a great 
distance from the hair, the shadow is broad, it must 


follow, that the hair acts upon the rays at some 
considerable distance from it, the action being 


strongest on those rays which are at the least dise_ 


tance, and growing weaker and weaker on those 
which are farther off, as is represented in this 


. figures; and hence it comes to pass that the shadow 


of the hair is much broader in proportion to the 


distance of the paper from the hair when it is 


nearer than when it is at a greater distance. 

By wetting a polished plate of glass, and laying 
the hair in the water upon the glass, and then lay - 
ing another polished plate of glass upon it, so that 
the water might fill up the space between the 
glasses, he found that the shadow at the same dis- 
tance was as big as before, so that this breadth of 


shadow must proceed from somite other cause than 


the refraction of the air. 


- The shadows of all bodies placed in this lights 


were bordered with three parallél fringes of coloured 
light, of which that which was nearest to the sha~ 
dow ‘was the broadest and most luminous, while 
that which was farthest from it was the narrowest, 
and so faint as to be scarcely visible. It was diffi- 
cult to distinguish these colours, unless when the 
light fell very obliquely upon some smooth white 


body, so as to make them appear much broader. 


than they would otherwise have done; but in these 


circumstances the colours were plainly visible, and ~ 


in the following order. The first or innermost 
fringe was violet, and deep blue next the shadow 
light blue, green, and- yellow in the middle, and 
red without. The second fringe was almost cons 


tiguous to the first, and the third to the second j ; 


and both were blue within, and yellow and red 
without; but their colours were very faint, espe- 
cially those of the third. The colours, therefore, 
proceeded in the following order from the shadow: 
yiolet, indigo, pale blue, green, yellow, red; blue, 
yellow, reds; pale blue, pale yellow, and red. The 
shadows made by scratches and bubbles in polish- 


ed plates of glass were bordered with the like ; 


fringes of coloured light, 

Measuring these fringes and their intervals with 
the greatest accuracy, he found the former to bein 
the progression of the numbers 1, ,/}, ‘1, and 
their intervals to be in the same progression with 
them, that is, the fringes and their intervals toge= 
ther to be nearly in continual progression of the 
numbers, 1, 4/4, 4/4, 4/ 45 4/h. 3 

Having made the aperture three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and admitted the light as former- 
ly, sir Isaac placed, at the distance of two or three 
teet from the hole, a sheet of pasteboard, black on 
both sides; and in the middle of it he made a hole 
about one-fourth of an inch square, and behind 
the hole he fastened to the pasteboard the blade of 
a sharp knife, to intereept some part of the lighe 


- which passed through the hole. The planes of the 
‘pasteboard and blade of the knife were parallel to 


each other, and perpendicular to the rays; and 
when they were so placed that none of the light 
fell on the pasteboard, but all of it passed through 
the hole to the knife, and there part of it fell upon 
the blade of the knife, and part of it passed by its 
edge, he let that part of the light which passed fall 
on awhite paper, two or three feet beyond the 
knife, and there he saw two streams of faint light 
shoot out both ways from the .beam of ‘light into 
the shadow. But because the sun’s direct light, by 
its brightness upon the paper, obscured these faint 


XN 


streams, so that he could scarcely see them, he © 


made a little hole in the midst of the paper. for 
that light to pass through and fall on a black cloth 


if 


behind it; and then he saw the two streamg ’ 
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plainly. They were similar to one another, and 
pretty nearly equal in length, breadth, and quan- 
tity of light. Their light, at that end which was 
next to the sun’s direct light, was pretty strong for 
the space of about one-fourth of an inch, or one- 
half of an inch, and gradually decreased till it be- 
came insensible, 

The whole length of either of these streams, 
measured upon the paper, at the distance of 3 feet 
from the knife, was about 6 or 8 inches; so that, 
it subtended an angle, at the edge of the knife, of 
about 10 or 12, or at most 14, degrees. Yet 
sometimes he thought he saw it shoot 3 or 4 de- 
grees farther ; but with a light so very faint, that 
he could hardly perceive it. This light he sus- 
pected might, in part at least, arise from some 
other cause than the two streams. For, placing 
his eye in that light, beyond the end of that 
stream which was behind the knife, and looking 

towards the knife, he could see aline of light upon 
its edge; and that not only when his eye was in 
the line of the streams, but also when it was out 
of that line, either towards the point of the knife, 
or towards the handle. This line of light appeared 
contiguous to the edge of the knife, and was nar- 
_ rower than the light of the innermost fringe, and 
' narrowest when his eye was furthest from the 
direct light; and therefore seemed to pass be- 
tween the ligtit of that fringe and the edge of the 
knife; and ‘that which passed nearest the edge 
seemed to be most bent. 

He then placed another knife by the former, so 

that their édges might be parallel, and look to- 


wards one another, and that the beam of light. 


might fall upon both the knives, and some part 
of it pass between their edges. In this situation 
he observed, that when the distance of their edges 
was about the 400th of an inch, the stream divid- 
ed in the middle, and left a senda between the 
two parts. This shadow was so dark, that all the 
light which passed between the knives seemed to 
be bent to the one hand or the other; and as the 
knives still approached each other, ‘the shadow 
_ grew broader and the streams shorter next to it, 
till, upon the contact of the knives, all the light 
t vanished. 

Hence sir Isaac concluded, that the light which 
is least bent, and-which goes to the Pomand ends 
of the streams, passes. by the edges of the knives 
at the greatest distance; and this distance, when 
_ the shadow began to appear between the streams, 
was about the 800th of an inch; and the light 


tances still less and less, was more and more faint, 
_ and went to those parts of the streams which 
'* were farther from the direct light ; because, when 
the knives approached one another till they 
touched, those parts of the stream vanish last 
which were farthest from the direct line. 

\ In the experiment of one knife only, the colour- 
ed friuges did not appear 5 but, on account of the 
as breadth of the hole in the window, became so 
. broad as to run into one another, and, by join- 
_ ing, to make one continual light in the ‘beginning 
e of the streams; but in the last experiment, as 
_ the knives approached one another, a little before 
_ the shadow appeared between the two streams, 
th the fringes began to appear on the inner ends of 

the streams, on either side of the direct light ; 


i the other knife. They were the most distinct 
__ when the knives were placed at the grestest dig- 
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which passed by the edges of the knives at dis- 


ie _ three on one Side, made by, the edge of one knife, : 


tance from the hole in the window, and became 
still more distinct by making the hole less; sa 
that he could sometimes see a faint trace of @ 
fourth fringe beyond the three above mentioned ¢ 
and as the knives approached one another the 
fringes grew more distinct and larger, till they 
vanished; the outermost vanishing first, and the - 
imermost last. After they were all vanished, 
and the line of light in the middle between 
them was grown very broad, extending itself on 
boti sides into the streams of light described be- 
fore, the above mentioned shadow began to apq 
pear in the middle of this line, and to divide it 
along the middle into two lines of light, and ins 
creased till, all the light vanished,, "Fhis enlarge- 
ment of the fringes was so great, that the rays 
which went to the innermost fringe seemed ta be 
bent about 20 times more when the fringe was. 
ready to vanish, than when one of the knives was 
taken away, 

From both these experiments Newton conclude 
ed, that the light of the first frinse passed by the 
edge of the knife at a distance greater than the 
800th of an inch; that the light of the second 
fringe passed by the edge of the knife at a greater 
distance than the light of the first fringe, and. that 
of the third at a greater distance than that of the 
second; and that the light of which the streams 
above ‘mentioned consisted passed by the edges 
of the Knives at less distances than that of any of 
the fringes. 

He then got the edges of two knives ground 
straigtit, and’ fixed their points into a board, so 
that their edges might contain a rectilinear angle, 
The distance of the edges of the knives from one 
another, at four inches from the angular point, 
was the 8th of an inch; so that the ‘angle con~ 
tained by their edges was about 1° 54. The 
knives being thus fixed, he placed them in a beam 
of the sun’s light let into his darkened chamber, 
through a hole the 42d of ,an inch wide, at the 
distance of 10 or 13 fect from the hole; and he 
let the light which passed between their edges fall 
very obliquely on a smooth white ruler, at the 
distance of 4 inch, or an inch, from the knives 
and there he saw the fringes made by the two 
edges of the knives run along the edges of tha 
shadows of the knives, in lines par ailel to those 
edges, without growing sensibly broader, til they 
met in angles equal to the angle contained by the 
edges of the knives; and where they met and 
joined, they ended, without crossing ane another, 
But if the ruler was held at a much greater dis- 
tance from the knives, the fringes, ‘where they 
were farther from the place of their meeting, were’ 
a little narrower, and they became something 
broader as they approached nearer to one another, 
and after they met they crossed one another, and 
then became much broader than before. 

From these observations he concluded, that the 
distance at which the light composing the fringes 
passed by the knives were not increased or al- 
tered by the approach; and that the knife which 
was nearest to any ray determined which way the 
ray should be bent, but that’ the other knife ins 
creased the bending... 

When the rays fell very pblianely upon the 
ruler, at the distance of 4 of an inch from the. 
knives, the dark line between the first and second 
fringe of the shadow of one knife, and the dark 
line between the first and second fringe of the 
shadow of the other knife, met ane another, at 
the distance of } of an inch from the end of the 
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Fight which passed between the knives, where 
their edges met; so that the distance of the edges 
of the knives, at the meeting of the dark lines, 
was the 160th of an inch; and one half of that 
light passed by the edge of one knife, at a dis- 
vance not greater than the 320th part of an inch, 
and, falling upon the paper, made the fringes of 
the shadow of that knife; while the other half 
passed by the edge of the other knife, at a dis 
tance not greater than the 320th part of an inch, 
and, falling upon the paper, made the fringes of 
the shadow of the other knife. But if the paper 
was held at a distance from the knives greater 
than one-third of an inch, the dark lines above 


mentioned met at a greater distance that one- 


fifth of an inch from the end of the light which 
passed between the knives, at the meeting of their 
edges : so that the light which fell upon the paper 
where those dark lines met passed between the 
linives, where their edges were farther distant than 
the 160th of an inch. For at another time, when 
the two knives were 8 feet 5 inches from the little 
hole in the window, the light which fell upon the 
Paper where the above mentioned dark lines met 
passed between the knives, where the distance be- 
tween their edges was, as in the following table, at 
the distances from the paper noted. 


Distance between the 
edges of the knives 
in thousandth parts 


Distances of the paper 
from the knives in 


sie of an inch. 
12 6,012 
3t 0,020 
83 0,034 
52 0,057 
96 0,081 
131 


0,087 


_ From these observations he concluded, that the 
light which forms the fringes upon the paper is 
not the same light at all distances of the paper 
from the knives; but that when the paper is held 
near the knives, the fringes are made by light 
which passes by the edges of the knives at a less 
distance, and is more bent than when the paper is 
held at a greater distance from the knives. 

_ When the fringes of the shadows of the knives 
fell perpendicularly upon the paper, at a great 
distance from the knives, they were in the form 
of hyperbolas, of the following:dimensions. Let 
cA, CR, (fig. 3.) represent lines drawn upon the 
paper, parallel to the edges of the knives; and 
between which all the light would fall if it suf- 
fered no inflection, px is a right line drawn 
through c, making the angles acp, BcE, equal to 
one another, and terminating all the light which 
falls upon the paper, from the point where the 
edges of the knives meet. Then eis, fk t, and 
glv, will be three hyperbolic lines, representing 
the boundaries of the shadow of one of the knives, 
the dark line between the first and second fringes 


of that shadow, and the dark line between the 
second and third fringes of the same shadow. 


Also x ip, y kg, and 2/1, will be three other hy- 
perbolic lines, representing the boundaries of the 


shadow of the other knife, the dark line between’ 


the first and second fringes of that shadow; and 
the dark line between the second and third fringes 
of the same shadow. These three hyperbolas 
whieh are similar, and equal to the former, cross 


them in the pointsz, k, and 7; so that the sha- 
dows of the knives are terminated, and distin- 
guished from the first luminous fringes, by the 
lines eis and «7p, till the meeting and crossing 
of the fringes; and then those lines cross the 
fringes in the form of dark lines terminating the 
first luminous fringes onthe inside, and distin- 
guishing them from another light, which begins to 
appear at 2, and illuminates all the triangular 
space ip DE s, comprehended by these dark lines 
and the right line pz, Of these hyperbolas one 
asymptote is the line pg, and the other asymptotes 
are parallel to the lines ca and cB. 

Before the small hole in the window Newton 
placed a prism, to form on the, opposite wall the 
coloured image of the sun; and he found that the 
shadows of all bodies held in the coloured light, 
were bordered with fringes of the colour of the 
light ia which they were held; he found also that 
those made in the red light were the largest, those 
made in the violet the least, and those made in 
the green of a middle bigness. ‘The fringes with 
which the shadow of a man’s hair were surround- 
ed, being measured across the shadow, at the 
distance of six inches from the hair, the distance 
between the middle and most luminous part of 
the first or innermost fringe on one side of the 
shadow, and that of the like fringe on the other 


side of the shadow, was, in the full red light = 


of an inch, and in the full violet 2. The like dis- 
tance between the middle and most luminous 
parts of the second fringes, on either side of the 
shadow, was in the full red light 5, and in the 
violet J, of an inch; and these distances of the 
fringes held the same proportion at all distances 
from the hair, without any sensible variation. 

From these observations it was evident, that 
the rays which formed the fringes in the red light, 
passed by the hair at a greater distance than those 
which made the like fringes in the violet ; so that 
the hair in causing these fringes, acted alike upon 
the red light or least refrangible rays at a greater 
distance, and upon the violet or most refrangible 
rays at a less distance; and thereby occasioned 
fringes of different sizes, without any change in 
the colour of any sort.of light. 

It may.therefore be concluded, that when the 
hair was held in the white beam of light, and cast _ 
a shadow bordered with three coloured fringes, — 
those colours arose not from any new modifica-_ 
tions impressed upon the rays of light by the hair, 
but only from the various inflections by which the 
several sorts of rays were separated from oné 
another, which before separation, by the mixture 
of all their colours, composed the white beam of 
the sun’s light; but, when separated, composed 
lightsfof the several colours which they are origin- 
ally disposed to exhibit. Ab 

The person who first made any experiments 
similar to those of Newton on inflected light is 
M. Maraldi. His observations chiefly respect the 
inflection of light towards other bodies, whereby 
their shadows are partially illuminated. 

"He exposed in the light of the sun a cylinder of 
wood three feet long, and 6% lines in diameter, — 
when its shadow was every where equally black . 
and well defined, even at the distance of 23 inches — 
from it. At a greater distance the shadow ap- 
peared of two different densities; for its two ex-_ 
tremities, in the direction of the length of the 
cylinder, were terminated by two dark strokes, a | 


little more than a line in breadth. Within these — 


/ 
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dark lines there was a faint light, equally dispers- 
ed threugh the shadow, which formed an uniform 
penumbra, much lighter than the dark strokes at 
the extremity, or than the shadow received near 
the cylinder. This appearance is represented in 
plate 123, fig. 4. 

. As the cylinder was removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the paper, the two. black lines con- 
tinued to be nearly of the same breadth, ‘and the 
same degree of obscurity; but the penumbra in 
the middle grew lighter, and its breadth diminish- 
ed, so that the two dark lines at the extremity of 
the shadow approached one another, till at the 
distance of 60 inches, they coincided, and the 
penumbra in the middle entirely vanished. At a 
still greater distance a faint penumbra was visi- 
ble; but it was ill defined, and grew broader as 
the cylinder was removed farther off, but was sen- 
sible at a very great distance. 

Besides the black and dark shadow which the 
cylinder formed near the opaque body, a narrow 
and faint penumbra was seen on the outside of 
the dark shadow. And on the outside of this there 
was a tract more strongly illuminated than the 
rest of the paper. 

The breadth of the external penumbra increased 
with the distance of the shadow from the cylinder, 
and the breadth of the tract of light on the cut- 
side of it was also enlarged; but its splendour di- 
minished with the distance. 

. He repeated these experiments with three other 
cylinders of different dimensions; and from all of 
them he inferred, that every opaque cylindrical 
body, exposed to the light of the sun, makes a 
shadow which is black and dark to the distance of 
38 to45 diameters of the cylinder which forms it 5 
and that, at a greater distance, the middle part 
begins to be iduminated in the manner described 
above. 

In explaining these appearances, Maraldi sup- 
poses that the light which diluted the middle part 
of the shadow was occasioned by the inflection of 
the rays, which, bending inwards on their near 
approach to the body, did ata certain distance 
enlighten all the shadow, except the edges, which 
were left undisturbed. At the same time other 
rays were deflected from the body, and forming 
a strong light on the outside of the shadow, and 
which might at the same time contribute to dilute 
the outer shadow, though he supposed that pen- 
umbra to be occasioned principally by “that part 
of the paper not being enlightened, except by a 
part of the sun’s disk only, according to the known 
principles of optics. . 

The same experiments he made with globes of 
several diameters; but he found, that the shadows 
of the globes were not visible beyond 15 of their 
diameters ; which he thought was owing to the 


. light being inflected on every side of a globe, and 


consequently in such a quantity as to disperse the 
shadows sooner than in the case of the cylinders, 
In repeating the experiments of @rimaldi and 


‘Newton, he observed that, besides the enlarged 


shadow of a hair, a fine needle, &c, the bright 
gieam of light that bordered it, and the three 
coloured fringes next to this enlightened part, 
when the shadow was at a considerable distance 


‘from the hair, the dark central shadow was divid~ 


ed in the middle by a mixture of light; and that 


it was not of the same density, except when it » ) : 
light. The shadows of two hairs placed in this 


avas very near the hair. 
A bristle, at the distance of nine feet from the 


hole, made a shadew, which, being received at 


' 
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five or six feet from the object, he observed fo 
consist, of several streaks of light and shade. The 
middle part was a faint shadow, or rather a kind 
of penumbra, bordered by a darker shadow, -and 
after that: by a narrower penumbra; next to 
which was a light streak broader than the dark 
part, and next to the streak of light, the red, 
violet, and bine colours were seen as ii the sba- 
dow of the hair. | f 1 
A plate, two inches long, and about half a line 
broad, being fixed perpendicularly to the rays, at 
the distance of nine feet from the hole, a faint 
light was seen uniformly dispersed over the sha 
dow, when it was received perpendicularly to it, 
and very near. The shadow of the same plate, 
received at the distance of two feet and a half, was 
divided into four narrow black streaks, separated 
by small lighter intervals equal to them. The 
boundaries of this shadow on each side hac'a pen- 
umbra, which was terminated by a very strong 
light, next to which were the coloured streaks of. 
red, violet, and blue, as before, This 1s repres 
sented in plate 123, fig. 5. 
The shadow of the same. plate, at 44 feet dis- 
tance from it, was divided into two black streaks 
only, the two outermost having disappeared, as in 
fig. 6.; but these two black streaks which re- 
mained were broader than before, and separated 
by a lighter shade, twice as broad as one of the 
former black streaks, when the shadow Was taken 
at 21 feet. This penumbra in the middle had 
a tinge of red. After the two biack streaks 
there appeared a pretty strong penumbra, termi-. 
nated by the two streaks of light, which were now 
broad and splendid, after which followed the co-> 
loured streaks, 
A second plate, 2 inches long and a line broad, 
being placed 14 feet from the hole, its shadow was 
received perpendicularly very near the plate, and 
was found to be illuminated by a faint light, 
equally dispersed, as in the case of the preceding 
plate. But being received at the distance of 13 
feet from the plate, six small black streaks began > 
to be visible, as in fig.7. Ati7 feet. the black. 
streaks were broader, more distinet, and more sé- 
parated from the streaks that were less dark, | At 
42 feet, only two black streaks were seen in the 
middle of the penumbra, as in fig. 8, This middle 
penumbra between the two black streaks was 
tinged with red, Next to the black streaks there 
always appeared ithe streaks of light, which were 
broad, and the coloured streaks next to them, At 
the distance of 72 feet, the appearances were the 
same as in the former situation, except that the 
two black streaks were broader, and the interval 
between: them, occupied by the penumbra, was 
broader also, and tinged with a deeper red, With 
plates from } line ta 2 lines broad, he could not 
observe any of the §streaks of light, though the 
shadows were in some cases 56 feet from them. 
“The extraordinary size of the shadows of small 
substances M, Maraldi thought to be. occasioned 
by the shadow from the enlightened part of the 
sky, added to that which was made by the light of 
the sun, and also to a vortex occasioned by the 
circulation of the inflected light behind the ob- 
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‘Maraldi having made the preceding experiments 


‘upon single long substances, placed two of them 


so as to cross one another in a beam of the sun’s 


manner, and received at some distance from them, 
appear to be painted reciprocally one upon the 
oe . 4 
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other, so that the obscure part of one of them was: 
visible upon the obscure part of the other. The 
streaks of light also crossed one another, and the 
coloured streaks did the same, 

He also placed in the rays of the sun a bristle 
and a plate of iron a line thick, so that they 
crossed one another. obliquely ;) and when their 
shadows were received at the same distance, the 


light and dark streaks of the shadow of the bristie- 


were visible so far as the middle of the shadow 
of the plate on the side of the acute angle, but not 
on the side of the obtuse angle, whether the bris- 
tle or the plate were placed next to the rays. The 
plate made a shadow sufficiently dark, divided 
into six black streaks; and these were again di- 
vided by as many light ones equal to them ; and 
yet all the streaks belonging to the shadow of the 
bristle were visible upon it, as in fig. 9, To ex- 
plain this appearance, he supposed that the rays of 
the sun glided a little along the bristle, so as to 
enlighten part of that which was behind the plate. 
But this seems.to be an arbitrary and improbable 
supposition, 

M. Maraldi also placed small globes in n the solar 
light, admitted through a smal! aperture, and com- 
pared: their shadows “with those of the long sub- 
stances, as he bad done in the day-light, and‘ the 
appearances were still similar. It was evident, 
that there was much more light.in the shadows of 
the globes than in those of the cylinders, not only 
when they were both of an equal diameter, but 
when that of the globe was larger than that of the 
eylinder, and the shadows of both-the bodies were 
received at the same distance. He also observed, 
that he could-perceive no difference of light in the 
shadows of the plates which were a little more 
than one line broad, though they were received at 
the distance of 72 feet; but he could observe a 
difference of shades in tote of the globes, taken 
at the same distance, though they were 2% lines 
ur diameter. 

'In order to explain the colours at the edges of 
these shadows, he bie some of the shadows 
upon others, 

He threw the gleam of light, tile always in- 
tervened between the colours and: the darker part 


of the shadow, upon different'parts of other sha-~ 


dows; and: observed, that, when it fell upon the 
exterior peuumbra made by another needle, it pro- 
duced.a beautiful sky-blue colour, almost like that 
which was produced by two blue colours thrown 
together. When the same gleam of light fell upon 
the deeper shadow in the middle, it produced a 
red colour. 

He placed two plates of iron, each three or four 
lines broad, at a very small distance: and having 
placed them in the rays of the sun, and receiv ed 
their shadows at the distance of 15 or 20 feet 
from them, he saw no light between them but a 


continued shadow, in the middle of which were 


some parallel streaks of a lively purple, separated 
by otber black streaks ; but between them there 
were otber streaks, both of a very faint green, 
and also of a pale yellow. 

The subject of inflection was next investigated 
by M. Mairan: but he only endeavoured to ex- 
plain the facts' which were known, by the hypo- 
thesis of an atmosphere surrounding all bodies ; 
and consequently making two reflections and re- 
fractions of the light that falls upon them, one at 
the surface of the atmosphere, and the other at 
that of the body. This atmosphere he supposed 
to be of a variable density and refractive power, 
like the atmosphere. 


- M. Du Tour thought the variable atmosphere 
superfluous, and attempted to account for all the 
phenomena by an atmosphere of an uniform den- 
sity, and of aless refractive power. than the air 
surrounding all bodies. 

The white streaks mixed with the coloured ones. 
he ascribed to small cavities in the surface of the - 
pin; fox they also changed their places when the 
pin was turned upon its axis, 

. He also found, that bodies of various kinds, and 
of different sizes, always. nrodunsch frmges of the 
same dimensions. 

Exposing two pieces of paper in the beam of 
light, so that part of it passed between two planes 
formed by them, M. Du Tour observed, that the 


edges of this light were bordered with two orange 


streaks. To account for them, he supposes, that 
the more refrangible of the rays are so refracted, 
that they do not reach the surface of the body : so 
that the red and orange light may be reflected from 
thence in. the direction where the streaks will be. 
formed; and, for the same reason, another streak of 
orange will be formed by the rayswhich enter the at- 
mosphere on the other side of the chink. In a similar 
manner he accounts for the orange fringes at the 
borders of the white streaks, in the experiment of 
the hoop. He supposes, that the blue rays form 
the blue tinge observable in the shadows of some 
bodies. This, however, is mere trifling, 

We may here make a general observation, ap- 
plicable to all the attempts of philosophers to ex- 
plain these phenomena. by atmospheres. These 
attempts give no explanation whatever of ‘the 
physical cause of the phenomena. A phenomenon 
is.some individual fact or event in nature. We 
are said to explain it, when we point out the ge- 
neral fact in which it is comprehended, and show 
the manner in which it is so comprehended, or 
the particular modification of the general. fact. 
Philosophy resembles natural history, havinz for: 
its subject the events of nature ; and its investiga- 
tions are nothing but the classification of these 
events, or the arrangement of them under the ge- 
neral facts of which they are individual in- 
stances. In the present instance thereis no ge- 
neral fact referred to. The atmosphere is a mere 
gratuitous supposition; and all that is done is to 
show a resemblance between the phenomena of: 
inflection of light to what would be the pheno- 
mena were bodies surrounded with such atmo- 
spheres ; and even in-this point of view, the dis« 
cussions of Mairan and Du Tour are extremely 
deficient. They have been. satisfied with very 
vague resemblances to a fact observed in one sin- 
gle instance, and not sufficiently examined. or de- 
scribed in that instance, namely, the refraction of 
light. through the atmosphere-of this globe. 

The attempt is to explain how light is turned. 
out of. its direction by passing near the surface of 
bodies. This indicates the action of forces in 
a direction transverse to that of the light. » New- 
ton took the right.voad of investigation, by taking 
the phenomenon in its original simplicity, and at- 
tending merely to this, that the rays are deflected 
from their former.course; and the sole aim of his 
investigation was to discover the laws, or the more 
general faets in this deflection. He deduced from 
the phenomena, that some rays are more deflected 
than others, and endeavoured to determine in what 
rays the deflections are most remarkable: and no 
experiment of M. Du Tour has shown that he 
was mistaken in his modified assertion, that those 
rays.aré most inflected which+pass nearest to the. 
body. We say modified assertion; for Newton 
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peints out with great sagacity many instances of 
alternate fits of inflection and deflection; and 
takes it for granted, that the law of continuity is 
observed in these phenomena, and that the change 
of inflection into deflection is gradual, 

But these analogical discussions are eminently 
deficient in another respect: they are held out as 
mechanical explanations of the changes of motion 
observed in rays of light. When it shall be shown, 
that these are precisely such as are observed in 
refracting atmospheres, nothing is done towards 
detiding the original question; for the action of 
refracting atmospheres presents it in all its diffi- 
culties, and we must still ask how do these at- 
mospheres produce this effect ? no advance what- 
ever is gained in science by thrusting in this hy- 
pothetical atmosphere; and Newton did wisely in 
attaching himself to the simple fact: and he 
thus gives us another step in science, by showing 
us a fact unknown before, viz. that the action of 
bodies on light is not confined to transparent 
bodies. He added another general fact to our 
former steck, that light as well as other matter is 
acted on at a distance: and thus he made a very 
important deduction, that reflection, refraction, 
and inflection, are probably brought about by the 
same forces, 

M. Le Cat has well explained a phenomenon of 
vision depending upon the inflection of light, 
which shows, that, in some cases objects by this 
means appear magnified. Looking at a distant 
steeple, when a wire, of a less diameter than the 
pupil of his eye, was beld near to it, and drawing 


it several times betwixt his eye and that object,, 


he found, that, every time tie wire passed before 
his pupil, the steeple seemed to change its place, 
and some hills beyond the steeple appeared to 
have the same motion, just as if a lens had been 
drawn betwixt his eye and them. He found also, 
that there was a position of the wire in which the 
steeple seemed not to have any motion, when the 
wire was passed before his eye; and in this case 
the steeple appeared less distinct and magnified. 
He then placed his eye in such a manner with re- 
spect to the steeple, that the rays of light by 
which he saw it must come very close to the edge 
of a window, where he had placed himself to 
make his observations; and passing the wire be- 
fore his eye, he observed, that, when it was in the 
visual axis, the steeple appeared nearer to the 
windcw, on whichever side the wire was made to 
approach. He repeated this experiment, and al- 
ways with the same result, the object being by 
this means maguified, and nearly doubled. ’ 

This phenomeron he explains by fig. 10. in 
which B represents the eye, athe steeple, and c a 
section of the wire. The black lines express the 
cone of light by which the natural image of the 
steeple a is formed, and which is much narrower 
than the diameter of the wire c; but the dotted 
lines include not only that cone of light, stopped 
and turned out of its course by the wire, but also 
more distant rays inflected by the wire, and there- 
by thrown more converging into the pupil ; just as 
would have been the effect of the interposition of 
a lens between the eye and the object. 

Sect. 1V. Discoveries concerning Vision. 

Maurolycus was the first who demonstrated that 
the crystalline humour of the eye is a lens which 
collects the light issuing from external objects, and 
converges them upon the retina. He did not, 
however, seem to be aware that an image of every 
visible object was thus formed upon the retina y 
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though this seems hardly to have been a step be- 


yond the discovery he had made. Montucla con- 
jectures, that he was prevented ‘from mentioning 
this part of the discovery by the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the upright appearance of objects. 
This discovery was made by Kepler; but he, too, 
was much puzzled with the inversion of the image 
upon the retina. The rectification of these images, 
he says, is the business of the mind; which, when 
it perceives an impression on the lower part of 
the, retina, considers it as made by rays proceed- 
ing from the higher parts of objects; tracing the 
rays back to the pupil, where they cross one au- 
other. This is the true explanation of the dif- 
ficulty, and is exactly the same as that which was 
lately given by Dr. Reid. 

These discoveries concerning vision were com- 
pleted by Scheiner. For, in cutting away the coats 
of the back part of the eyes of sheep and oxen, 
and presenting several objects before them, he 
saw their images distinctly painted upon the 
retina. He did the same with the human eye, 
and exbibited this experiment at Rome in 1625. 

Scheiner took a good deal of pains to ascertain. 
the density and refractive power of all the humours 
of the eye, by comparing their magnifying power 
with that of water or glass in the same form and 
cireumstances. The result of his inquiries was, 
that the aqueous humour does not differ much 
from water in this respect, nor the crystalline 
from glass; and that the vitreous humour is a 
medium between both. He also traces the progress 
of the rays of light through all the humours; and 
after discussing every possible hypothesis con- 
ceriliug the seat of vision, he demonstrates that it 
is in the retina, and shows that this was the opinion 
of Alhazen, Vitellio, Kepler, and all the most 
eminent philosophers. He advances many rea- 
sons for this hypothesis ; answers many objec- 
tions to it; and, by a variety of arguments, re- 
futes the opinion that the seat of vision is in the 
crystalline lens. 

The subject of vision occupied the attention of 
Descartes, He explains the methods of judging 
of the magnitudes, situations, and distances of ob- 
jects, by the direction of the optic axes; compai- 
ing it to a blind man’s judging of the size and 
distance of an object, by feeling it with two sticks 
of a known length, when the hands in which be 
holds them are at a known distance from each 
other. He also remarks, that having been accus- 
tomed to judge of the situation of objects by 
their images falling on a particular part of the 
eye; if by any distortion ef the eye they fall on a 
different place, we are apt to mistake their situa- 
tion, or imagine one object to be two, in the same 
way as we imagine one stick to be two, when it 
is placed between two contiguous fingers aid across 
one another. The direction of the optic axes, he 
says, will net serve us beyond 15 or 20 feet, .and 
the change of form ef the crystalline not more 
than three or four feet. For he imagined that the 
eye comforms itself to.different distances by a 
change in the curvature of the crystalline, which 
he supposed to be a muscle, the tendons of it 
being the ciliary precesses. In another place, ‘he 
says, that the change in the conformation of the 
eye is of no ase to us for the purpose of judging 
of distances beyond four or five feet, and the-an- 
gle of the optic axes not more than 100 or 200 
feet: for this reason, ke says, that the sun and 
moon are conceived to be mach more nearly of the 
same size than they are in reality. White and 
juminous objects, he observes, appear larger than 
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others, and also. the parts contiguous to those on 
which the ays actually impinge; and for the 
same reason, if the objects be small, and placed at 
agreat distance, they will always appear round, 
the figure of the angles disappearing. 

The celebrated Dr. Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, 
published, in 1709, An Essay towards a New 
Theory of Vision, in which he solves many dif- 
ficulties. He does not admit that it is by means 
of those lines and angles, which are useful in ex- 
plaining the theory of optics, that: different dis- 
tances are estimated by the sense of sight; nei- 
ther docs he think that the mere direction of the 
optic axes or the greater or less divergency of the 
rays of light are sufficient for this purpose. ‘“ I 
appeal (says he) toexperience, whether any one 
computes its distance by the bigness of the angle 
made by the meeting of the two optic axes; or 
whether he ever thinks of the greater or less di- 
vergency of the rays which arrive from any point 
to his pupil: nay, whether it be not perfectly 
impossible for him to perceive, by sense, the va- 
rious angles wherewith the rays according to their 
gteater or lesser divergency fell upon his eye.” 
‘That there is a necessary connection between 
these various angles, &c. and different degrees of 
distance, and that this connection is known to 
every person skilled in optics, he readily acknow- 
ledges; but “ in vain (he observes) shall mathe- 
maticians tell me, that | perceive certain lines and 
angles, which introduce into my mind the various 
notions of distance, so long as I am conscious of 
mo such thing,” He maintains that distance, 
magnitude, and even figure, are the objects of im- 
mediate perception only by the sense of touch ; 
and that when we judge of them by. sight, it is 
from different sensations felt in the eye, which 
experience has taught us to be the consequence of 
‘Viewing objects of greater or less magnitade, of 
different figures, and at different distances. These 
sensations, with the respective distances, figures, 
and magnitudes by which they are occasioned, be- 
come so Closely associated in the mind long before 
the period of distinct recollection,that the presence 
of the one instantly suggests the other; and we 
attribute to the sense of sight those notions which 
fare acquired by the sense-of touch, and of which 
"certain visual sensations are merely the signs or 
symbols, just as words are the symbols of ideas, 
‘Upon these principles he accounts for single and 
rect Vision. Subsequent writers have made con- 
siderable discoveries in the theory of vision: and 
among them science is much indebted to Dr, 
Reid, Dr. Wells, Dr. T. Young, and others. 


Sect. V. Of Optical Lastruments. 


‘Glass globes, and specula, seem to have been 
&he only optical instruments known to the an- 
cients. Alhagen gave the first hint of the inven- 
tion.of spectacles. “from the writings of this au- 
thor, together with the observations of Roger Ba- 
con, it is not improbable’ that some monks gra- 
dually hit upon the construction of spectacles ; to 
which Bacon’s lesser segment was a nearer ap- 
proach than Aihazen’s larger one. 

It is certain that spectacles were well known in 
the 13th century, and not long before. It is said 
that Alexander Spina, a native of Pisa, who died 
in 1313, happened:to see a pair ef spectacles in 
the hands of a-person who would not explain them 
to him; but that he succeeded in making a pair 
for bimself, and immediately made the'construc- 
tion public. It is also inscribed .on.the tomb ef 


Salvinus Armatus, 4 nobleman of Florence, who 
died 1317, that he was the inventor of spectacles. 

Though both convex and concave lenses were 
sufficiently common, yet no attempt was made to 
combine them into a telescope till the end of the 
16th century. Descartes considers James Metius 
as. the first constructor of the telescope: and says, 
that as he was amusing himself with mirrors and 
burning glasses, he thought of looking through 
two of his lenses at a time; and that happening to 
take one that was convex and another that was 
concave, and happening also to hit upon a pretty 
good adjustment of them, he found that by looking 
through them distant objects appeared very large 
and distinct. In fact, without knowing it, he had 
made a telescope. ' 

Other persons say, that this great discovery was 
first made by John Lippersheim, a spectacle- 
maker at Middleburgh, or rather by his children; 
who were diverting themselves with lvoking 
through two glasses at a time, and placing them 
at different distances from one another. But Bo- 
rellus, the author of a book entitled De vero tele- 
scopii inventore, gives this honour to Zacharias 
Joannides, i. e. Jansen, another spectacle-maker at 
the same place, who made the first telescope in 
1590. ' 

This ingenious mechanic had no sooner found 
the arrangement of glasses that magnified distant 
objects, than he enclosed them in a tube, and ran 
with his instrument to prince Maurice; who, im- 
mediately conceiving that it might be useful in his 
wars, desired the author to keep it a secret. But 
this was found impossible ; and several persons 
in that city immediately applied themSelves to 
the making and selling of telescopes, One, of 
the most distinguished of these was Hans La- 
prey, called Lippersheim by Sirturus. Some per- 
son in Holland being very early supplied by him 
with a telescope, he passed with many for the in- 
ventor; but both Metius above-mentioned, and 
Cornelius Drebell of Alcmaar, in Holland, applied 
to the inventor himself in 1620; as also did Gali- 
leo and many others. The first telescope made by 
Jansen did not exceed 15 or 16 inches in length ; 
but Sirturus, who says that he had seen it, and 
made use of it, thought it the best that he had 
ever examined. . 

Jansen directing his telescope to celestial objects, 
distinctly viewed the spots on the surface of the 
moon ; and discovered many new stars, particu- . 
larly seven pretty considerable ones in the Great 
Bear. His son, Joannes Zacharias, observed the 
lucid circle near the limb of the moon, from 
whence several bright rays seem to dart in different 
directions: and he says, that the full moon, viewed 
through this instrument, did not appear flat, but 
was evidently globular. Jupitér appeared round, 
and rather spherical ; and sometimes he perceived 
two, sometimes three, and at other times even four 
small stars, a little above or below him ; and, as 
far as he could observe, they performed revolutions 
round him. , 

‘There are some who say that Galileo was the 
inventor of telescopes ; but he himself acknow- 
ledges, that he first heard of the instrument from 
a German; but, that being informed of nothing 
more than the effects of it, first by common te- 
port, and a few days after by a French nobleman, 
J. Badovere, at Paris, he himself discovered the 
construction, by considering the nature of refrac- 


tion: and thus he had much more real merit than 


the inventor himself. 
About April or May, in 1609, it was reported at 
Venice, where Galileo (who was professor of ma- 
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ghematics in the university of Padua) then hap- 
pened to be, that a Dutchman had presented to 
count Maurice of Nassau a certain optical instru- 
ment, by means of which distant objects appeared 
as if they were near; but no farther account of the 
discovery had reached that place, though this was 
near 20 years after the first discovery of the tele-. 
scope. Struck, however, with this account, Gali- 
leo returned to Padua, considering what kind of an 
instrument this must be. The night following, the 
construction occurred to him; and the day after, 
putting the parts of the instrument together, as he 
had previously conceived it; and notwithstanding 
the imperfection of the glasses that he could then 
procure, the effect answered his expectations, as he 
presently acquainted his friends at Venice, where, 
from several eminences, he shawed to some of the 
principal senators of that republic a variety of dis- 
tant objects, to their very great astonishment. 
When he had made farther improvements in the 
instrument, he made a present of one of them to 
the Doge, Leonardo Donati, and at the same time 
to all the senate of Venice; giving along with ita 
written paper, in which he explained the structure 
and wonderful uses that might be made of the in- 
strument both by land and sea. In return for so 
noble an entertainment, the republic, on the 25th 


of August in the same year, more than tripled his — 


salary as professor. : 

Galileo having amused himself for some time 
with the view of terrestrial objects, at length di- 
rected his tube towards the heavens ; and found 
that the surface of’ the moon was diversified with 
hills and valleys, like the earth, He found that 
the milky way and nebule consisted of a collection 
of fixed stars, which, on account either of their vast 
distance, or extreme smallness, were invisible to 
the naked eye. He also discovered innumerable 
“fixed stars dispersed over the face of the heavens, 
which had been unknown to the ancients; and ex- 
amining Jupiter, he found him attended by four 
stars, which, at certain periods, performed revolu- 
tions round him. 

This discovery he made in January 1610, new 
style ; and continuing his observations the whole 
of February following, he published in the begin- 
ning of March an account of all his discoveries, in 
bis Nuncius Sidereus, printed at Venice. fl 

The extraordinary discoveries contained in the 
Nuncius Sidereus, which was immediately reprint- 
ed both in Germany and France, were the cause 
‘of much debate among the philosophers of that 
time; many of whom could not give any credit to 
Galileo’s accoynt, while others endeavoured to de- 
cry his discoveries as nothing more than mere il- 
‘lusions. 

In the beginning of July, 1610, Galileo being 
‘still at Padua, and getting an imperfect view of 
Saturn’s ring, imagined that that planet consisted 
of three parts; and -therefore, in the account 
which he gave of this discovery to his friends, he 
calls it planetam tergeminam. 

Whilst he was still at Padua, he observed some 
spots on the face of the suns but he did not choose 
at that time to publish his discovery ; parily for 
fear of incurring more of the-hatred of many ob- 
stinate Peripatetics ; and partly in order to make 


more exact observations on this remarkable pheno- 


menon, as well as to form some conjecture con- 
cerning the probable cause of it. He therefore 
contented himself with communicating his obser- 


wations to some of his friends at Padua and Venice, 


among whom we find the name of father Paul. 
This delay, however, was the cause of this disco- 


very being contested with him by the famous 
Scheiner, who likewise made the same observation 
in October 1611, and we suppose had anticipated 
Galileo in the publication of it. 

In November following Galileo was satisfied, 


‘that from the September preceding, Venus had 


been continually increasing in bulk, and that she 
changed her phases like the moon. About the 
end of March 1611, he went to Rome, where ke 
gratified the cardinals, and all the principal nobili- 
ty, with a view of the new wonders which he had 
discovered in the heavens. 

Twenty-nine years Galileo enjoyed the use of 
his telescope, continually enriching astronomy with 
his observations ; but by too close an application 
to that instrument, and the detriment he received 
from the nocturnal air, his eyes grew gradually 
weaker, till in 1639 he became totally blind; a 
calamity which, however, neither broke his spirits, 
nor interrupted the course of his studies. 

The first telescope that Galileo constructed mag~ 
nified only three times; but presently after he 
made another which magnified 18 times; and af+ 
terwards, with great trouble and expence, he con- 
structed one that magnified 33 times ; and: with 
this it was that he discovered the satellites of Ju- 
piter and the spots of the sun. 

The honour of explaining the rationale of the 
telescope is due to the celebrated Kepler. He 
made several discoveries relating to the nature of 
vision; and not only explained the theory of the 
telescope which he found in use, but also pointed 
out methods of constructing others of superior 
powers and more commodious application. 

_It was Kepler who first gave a clear explication 
of the effects of lenses, in converging and diverging 
the rays of a pencil of light. He showed that a 
plano-convex lens makes rays that were parallel to 
its axis, to meet at the distance of the diameter of 
the sphere of convexity ; but that if both sides of 
the lens be equally convex, the rays will have 
their focus at the distance of the radius of the cir- 
cle, corresponding to that degree of convexity. He 
did not, however, investigate any rule for the foci 
of lenses unequally convex, He only says, in ge= 
neral, that they will fall somewhere in the middle, 
between the foci belonging to the two different de- 
grees of convexity. We owe this investigation to 
Cavalieri, who laid down the following rule: As 
the sum of both the diameters is to one of them, 
so is the other to the distance of the focus. 

The principal effects of telescopes depend upon 
these simple principles, viz. That objects appeat 
larger in proportion to the angles which they sub- 
tend at the eye; and the effect is the same whe- 
ther the pencils of rays, by which objects are visi- 
ble to us, come directly from the objects them- 
selves, or from any place nearer to the eye, where 
they may have been converged so as to form an 
image of the object; because they issue again from 
those points where there is no real.substance, in 
certain directions, in the same manner as they did 
from the corresponding points in the objects them- 
selves. i 

In fact, therefore, all that is effected by a telc- 
scope is, first, to make such an image of a distant 
object, by means of a lens.or mirror; and then to 
give the eye some assistance for viewing that image. 
as near as possible: so that the angle which it 
shall subtend at the eye may be very large com~, 
pared with the angle which the object itself would, 
subtend in the same situation. This is done by, 
means of an eye-glass, which so refracts the pen- 
cils of rays, that they may afterwards be brought 
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xo theit several foci by the humous of the eye. 
‘But if the eye was so formed as to beable to sée 
the image with sufficient distinctness at the same 
distance without any eye-glass, it would appear to 
him as much magnified as it does to another per- 
~ Son who makes use of a glass for that purpose, 
‘though he would not in all cases have so large'a 
field of view. i‘ 

If, instead of an eyé-glass, an object be looked 
‘at through a small hole in a thin plate or piece of 
paper, held close to the eye, it may be viewed very 
near to the eye, and at the same distance the ap- 
parent magnitude of the object will be the same in 
both cases. For if the hole be so small as to ads 
mit but a single ray from every point of the object, 
these rays wil) fall upon the retina in as many 
other points, and make a distinct image. | ‘Phey 
are only pencils of rays, which have a sensible base, , 
‘as the breadth of the pupil, that are capable, by 
their spreading on the retina, of producing an in- 
distinct image. As very few rays, however, can 
be admitted through a small hole, there will sel- 
‘dom be light sufficient to view any object to advan- 
tage in this manner, | 

If no image be formed by the foci of the pencils 
Awithout the eye, yet if, by the help of a concave 
weye-glass, the pencils of rays shall enter the pupil, 
justas they would have done from any place with- 
out the eye, the visual angle will be the same as if 
‘an image had actually been formed in that place. 
Objects will not appear inverted through this tele- 
scope, because the pencils which form the images 
“of them only cross one another once, viz. at the 
objecc glass, as in natural vision they do in the pu= 
pilof the eye. 

Such is the telescope that was first discovered 
‘and used by philosophers. The great inconve- 
wience attending it is, that the field of view is ex- 
eedingly small. For since the pencils of rays en- 
ter the eye very much diverging from one another, 
but few of them can be intercepted by the pupil. 
“This in¢onvenience increases with the magnifying 
power of the telescope; so that it is a matter of 
‘surprise How, with such an instrument, Galileo 
and others could havé made such ‘discoveries. No 
‘other telescope, however, than this, was so much 
as thought of for many years after the discovery. 
Descartes, who wrote $0 years after, mentions no 
thers as actually constructed. __ | 

It is to the celebrated Kepler that we are indebt= 
ed for the construction of what we now call the 
astronomical telescope. The rationale of this in- 
Strument is explained, and the advantages of it are 
learly pointed out by this philosopher in his Ca- 
toptrics; but what is very surprising, he never ac- 
‘tually reduced his theory into practice. Montucla 
‘Conjectures that the reason why he did not make 
trial of this new construction was, his not being 
aware of the great increase of the field of view; so 
‘that being engaged in other pursuits, he might not 
‘think it of much consequence to take any pains 
about .the construction of an instrument, which 
could do little more than answer the same purpose 
with those which he already possessed. He must 
Also have forescen, that the length of this telescope 
must have heen gieater in proportion to its magni- 
fying power, so that it might appear to him to be 
upon the whole not quite so good a construction 
as the former. ld cniabinecaae lend : 

~ The first. person who actually made an instru- 

ment of Kepler’s construction was father Scheiner, 

who-has given a description of it in his Rosa 

Ursina, published in 1630. If, says he, you in-. 
sert two similar lenses in a tube, and place your 
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eye at a convenient distance, you will sée ail ters 
resirial objects inverted, indeed, but “magnified 
and very distinct, with a considerable extent of 
view. He atterwards subjoins an a¢count of a 
telescope of a different construction, with two 
convex eye-glasses, which again reverses the 
images, and makes them appear in their natural 
position. ‘This disposition of the lenses had algo 
been pointed out by Kepler, but had not been 
reduced to practice. This constructicn, how- 
éver, answered the end very imperfectly; and 
father Rheita presentiy after discovered a better 
construction, using three eye-glasses instead of two, 
. The only difference between the Galilean and 
the astronomical telescope is, that the pencils by 
which the extremities of any object are seen in 
this case, enter the eve diverging; whereas, in 
the other, they enter it converging ; but if the 


_ sphere of concavity in the eye-glass of the Gali- 


lean telescope be equal to the sphere of convexity 
in the eye-glass of another telescope, their mag~ 
nifying power will be the same. The concave 
eye-glass, however, being placed between the 
object-glass and its focus, the Galilean telescope 
will be shorter than the other, by twice the focal 
length of the eye-glass. Consequently, if the 
length of the telescopes be the same, the Galilean 
will have the greater magnifying power. 
Huygens was particularly eminent for his sys- 
tematic knowledge of optics, and is the author of 
the chief imprevements which have been made 
on all the dioptrical instruments till the discovery 
of the achromatic telescope. He was well ac- 
quainted with the theory of aberration arising 
from the spherical figure of the glasses, and has 
shown several ingenious methods of diminishing 
them by proper constructions of the eye-pieces. 
He first pointed out the advantages of two eye- 
glasses in the astronomical telescope and double 
microscope, and gave rules for this construction, 
which both enlarges the field and shortens the 
instrument. Mr. Dollond adapted his construc= 
tion to the terrestrial telescope of De Rheita; and 
his five eye-glasses are nothing but the Huygenian 
eye-piece doubled. ‘This construction has been 
too hastily given up by the artists of the present 
day for another, also of Mr. Dollond’s, of four 
glasses. 
The same father Rheita, to whom we are ins 
debted for the construction of a teles¢ope for 
land objects, invented a binocular telescope, 
which father Cherubin, of Orleans, afterwards 


endeavoured to bring into use. It consists of 


two telescopes fastened together, pointed to the 


same object. When this instrument is well fixed, 


the object appears larger, and nearer to the eye, 
when it is seen through both the telescopes, than 
through one of them only, though they have 
the very same magnifying power. But this is 
only an illusion, occasioned by the stronger im- 
pression made upon the eye, by two equal images, 
equally illuminated. This advantage, however, 
is counterbalanced by the inconvenience attend= 
ing the use of it. ; 

The first who distinguished themselves in 
grinding telescopic glasses were two Italians, 


_ Eustachio Divini at Rome, and Campani at Bos 


logna, whose fame was much superior to that 
of Divini, or that of any other person of his 
time; though Divini himself pretended, that, in 
all the trials that were made with their glasses, 
his, of a great focal length, performed better — 
than those of Campani, and that his rival was not 
willing to try them with equal eye-glasses. It is 
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wenerally supposed, however, that Campani really 
excelled Divini, both in the goodness and the 
focal length of his ebject-glasses. It was with 
telescopes made by Campani that Cassini dis- 
covered the nearest satellites of Saturn. They 
were made by the express order of Louis XIV. 
and were of 86, 100, and 136 Paris feet in focal 
jength. 

Campani sold his lenses for a great price, and 
took every possible method to keep his art of 
making them secret. His laboratory was inac¢es- 
sible, till after his death ; when it was purchased 
by pope Benedict XIV. who presented it to the 
academy called the Institute, established in that 
city; and by the account which M. Fougeroux 
has given ef what he could discover from it, we 
learn, that (except a machine, which M. Cam- 
pan constructed, to work the basons on which 

e ground his glasses) the goodness of his lenses 
depended upon the clearness of his glass, his 'Ve- 
netian tripoli, the paper with which he polished 
them, and his great skill and address as a work- 
man. It was also the general opinion that he 
owed much of his reputation to the secrecy and 
air of mystery which he affected; and that he 
made a great number of object-glasses which he 
rejected, showing only those that were very 
good. He made few lenses of a very great focal 
distance; and having the misfortune to break 
one of 141 feet in two pieces, he took incredible 
pains to join the two parts together, which he 
did at length so effectually, that it was used as if 


it had been entire; but it is not probable that 


he would have taken so much pains about it, if, 
as he pretended, he could very easily have made 
another as good. 

Sir Paul Neille, Dr. Hooke says, made telescopes 
_ of 36 feet, pretty good, and one of 50, but not of 
proportional goodness. Afterwards Mr. Reive, 
and ihen Mr. Cox, who were the most celebrated 
in England as grinders of optic glasses, made some 
good instruments of 50 and 60 feet focal length, 
and Mr. Cox made one of 100. ' 

These, and all other telescopes, were far ex- 
ceeded by an object-glass of 600 feet focus made 
by M. Auzout ; but he was never able to manage 
it. Hartsoeker is even said to have made some 
of a still greater focal length; but this ingenious 
mechanic, finding it impossible to make use of 
object-glasses the focal distance of which was 
much less than this, when they were enclosed in 
a tube, contrived a method of using them without 
a tube, by fixing them at the top of a tree, a 
high wall, or the roof of a house. 

Mr. Huygens, who was also an excellent me- 
chanic, made considerable improvements on this 
contrivance of Hartsoeker’s. He placed the ob- 
ject-glass at the top of a long pole, having pre- 
viously enclosed it in a short tube, which was 
made to turn in all directions by means of a ball 
and socket. The axis of this tube he could com- 
mand with a fine silken string, so as to bring it 
into a line with the axis of another short tube 
which he held in his hand, and which contained 
the eye-glass. In this method he could make 
use of object-glasses of the greatest magnifying 
- power, at whatever,altitude his object was, and 
even in the zenith, provided his pole was as long 
as his telescope; and to adapt it to the view of 
objects of different altitudes, he hada contrivance, 
by which he could raise or depress at pleasure a 
stage that supported his object-glass. 

' M. de la Hire made some improvement in this 
method of managing the object-glass, by fixing 
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it in the centre of a board, and not.in a tube; 
but as it is not probable that this method will 
ever be made use of, since the discovery of both 
reflecting and achromatic telescopes, which are 
now brought to great perfection, and have even 
micrometers adapted to them, we need not de- 
scribe the apparatus. . 

Before leaving this subject, it must be observed, 
that M. Auzout, in a paper delivered to the 
Royal Society, observed, that the apertures 
which the object-glasses of refracting telescopes 
can bear with distinctness, are in the sub-dupli- 
cate ratio of their lengths ; and upon this sup- 
position he drew up a table of the apertures of 
object-glasses of a great variety of focal lengths, 
from 4 inches to 400 feet. Upon this occasion, 
however, Dr. Hooke observed, that the same 
glass will bear a greater or less aperture, accord- 
ing to the less or greater light of the object. 

But all these improvements were diminished in 
value by the discovery of the reflecting telescope. 
For a refracting telescope, even of 1000 feet focus, 
supposing it possible to be made use of, could 
not be made to magnify with distinctness more 
than 10(0 times ; whereas a reflecting telescope, 
not exceeding 9 or 10 feet, will magnify 1200 
times. ' 4 

“ Tt must be acknowledged,” says Dr. Smith, 
“that Mr. James Gregory of Aberdeen was the 
first inventor of the reflecting telescope 5 but his 
construction is quite different from sir Isaac New- 
ton’s, and not nearly so advantageous.” 

According to Dr. Pringle, Mersennus was the 
man who entertained the first thought of a re- 
flector. He certainly proposed a telescope with 
specula to the celebrated Descartes many years 
before Gregory’s invention, though indeed, in a 
manner so very unsatisfactory, that Descartes 
was so far from approving the proposal, that he 
endeavoured to convince Mersennus of its fallacy. 
Dr. Smith, it appears, had never perused the two 
letters of Descartes to Mersennus which relate to 
that subject. . 

Gregory, a young man of uncommon'genius, 
was led to the invention, in trying to correct two 
imperfections of the common telescope: the first 
was its too great length, which made it less 
manageable; the second, the incorrectness of the 
image. Mathematicians had demonstrated, that 
a pencil of rays could not be collected in a single 
point by a spherical lens; and also, that the 
image transmitted by such a lens would be in 
some degree incurvated. These inconveniences 
he believed would be obviated by substituting 
for the object-glass a metallic speculum, of a 
parabolic figure, to receive the incident rays, and 
to reflect them towards a small speculum of the 
same metal; this again was to return the image 
to an eye-glass placed behind the great speculum, 
which for that purpose was to be perforated in 
its centre. . This construction he- published in 
1663, in his Optica Promota. But as Gregory, 
by his own account, was endowed with no me- 
chanical dexterity, nor could find any workman 
capable of constructing his instrument, he was 
obliged to give up the pursuit: and probably, 
had not some new discoveries been made 1n light 
and colours, a reflecting telescope would never 
more have been thoughr of. an 

‘At an early period of life, Newton had applied 
himself to the improvement of the telescope; but 
imagining that Gregory’s specula were neither 
very necessary, nor likely to be executed, he be- 


‘gan with prosecuting the views of Descartes, 
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who aimed at making a more perfect image of 
-an object, by grinding lenses, not to the figure of 
a sphere, but to that of one of the conic sections. 
Whilst he was thus employed, three years after 
Gregory’s publication, he happened to examine 
the colours, formed by a prism, and haying by 
means of that simple instrument discovered the 
different refrangibility ef the rays of light, he 
then perceived that oe errors of telescopes aris- 
ing from that cause alone, were some hundred 


times greater than those which were occasioned 


by the spherical figure of lenses. This circum- 
stance forced, as it were, Newton to fall into Gre- 
gory’s track, and to turn his thoughts to reflectors. 
“The different refrangibility of the rays of ight 
(says he in a letter to Mr, Oldenburg, secretary 
to the Royal Society, dated Feb. 1672) made me 
take reflections into consideration ; and finding 
them regular, so that the angle of reflection of all 
Sorts of rays was equal to the angle of incidence, 
I understood that by their mediation optic instru- 
ments might be brought to any degree of per- 
fection imaginable, providing a reflecting sub- 
stance could be found which would polish as 
finely as glass, and reflect as much light as glass 
transmits, and the art of commuuicating to it a 
parabolic figure he also obtained.’ Amidst these 
thoughts [ was forced from Cambridge by the 
intervening plague, and it was more than two 
years before ! proceeded further.” 

It was towards the end of 1668, or in the be- 
ginning of the following year, when Newton be- 
ing obliged to have recourse to reflectors, and 
not relying on any artificer for making his spe- 
cula, set about the work himself, and early in the 
year 1672 completed two small reflecting tele- 
scopes. In these he ground the great speculum 
into the concave portion of a sphere; not but 
that he approved of the parabolic form proposed 
by Gregory, though he found himself unable to 
accomplish it. In the letter that accompanied 
one of these instruments which he presented to 
the society, he writes, ‘‘ that though he then de- 
spaired of performing that work (to wit, the 
parabolic figure of the great speculum) by geo- 
metrical rules, yet he doubted not but that the 
thing might in some measure be accomplished 
by mechanical devices.” 

Not less did the difficulty appear to find a me- 
tallic substance that would be of a proper hard- 
ness, have the fewest pores, and receive the 
smoothest polish; a difficulty which he deemed 
almost unsurmountable, when he considered, that 
every irregularity in a reflecting surface would 
make the rays of light stray five or six times more 
out of their due course, than similar irregularities 
in arefracting one. In another letter, written 
soon after, he informs the secretary, “that he 
was very sensible that metal reflects less light 
than glass transmits; but as he had found some 
metallic substances more strongly reflective than 


others, to polish better, and to be freer from | 


tarnishing than others, co he hoped that there 
might in time be found out some substances much 
freer from these inconveniencies than any yet 
known.” Newton therefore laboured tiil he 
found a composition that answered in some de- 
gree, and left it to those who shonid come after 
him to find a better. Huygens, one of the greatest 
geniuses of the age, and a distinguished improver 
of the refracting telescope, no sooner was in- 
formed by Mr. Oldenburg of the discovery, than 
he wrote in answer, “that it was an admirable 
telescope; and that Mr. Newton had well con- 


sidered the advantage which a concave speculum — 
had over convex glasses in collecting the parallel 
rays, which, according to his own calculation, 
was very great: hence that Mr. Newton could 
give a far greater aperture to that speculum than 
to an object glass of the same focal length, and 
consequently preduce a much greater magnify- 
ing power than by an ordinary telescope: be- 
sides, that by the reflector he avcided an incon- 
venience irseparable from object-glasses, which 
was the obliquity of both their surfaces, which 
vitiated the refraction of the rays that pass to- 
wards the side of the glass: again, that by the 
mere reflection of the metalline speculum there 


_ were not so many rays lost as in glasses, which 


reflected a considerable quantity by each of their 
surfaces, and besides intercepted many of them 
by the obscurity of their substance: that the 
main bnsiness would be, to find a substance for 
this speculum that would bear as good a polish 
as glass. Lastly, he believed that Mr. Newton 
had not omitted to consider the advantage which 
a parabolic speculum would have over a spherical 
one in this construction ; but had despaired, as 
he himself had done, of working other surfaces 
than spherical ones with exactness.” Huygens 
was not satisfied with thus expressing to the so- 
ciety his high approbation of the invention; but 
drew up a favourable account of the new tele- 
scope, which he published in the Journal des 
Scavans for 1672, by which channel it was soon 
known over Europe. 

Excepting an unsuccessful attempt which the 
society made, by employing an artificer to imitate 
the Newtonian construction, but upon a larger 
scale, and a disguised Gregorian telescope, set up 
by Cassegrain abroad as a rival to Newton’s, no 
reflector was heard of for nearly half a century 
after. But when that period was elapsed, a re- 
flecting telescope of the Newtonian form was at 
last produced by Mr. Hadley, the inventor of the 
reflecting quadrant. The two telescopes which 
Newton had made were but six inches long; they 
were held in the hand for viewing objects, and 
in power were compared to a six feet refractor ; 
whereas Hadley’s was above five feet long, 
was provided with a well-contrived apparatus 
for managing it, and equalled in performance the 
famous aérial telescope of Huygens of 123 feet 
in length. Excepting the manner of making the 
specula, we have, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of 1723, a complete description, with a 
figure of this telescope, together with that of the 
machine for moving it; but, by a strange omis- 
sion, Newton’s name is not once mentioned in 
that paper, so that any person not acquainted 
with the history of the invention, and reading 
that account only, might be apt to conclude that 
Hadley had been the sole inventor. 

‘fhe same celebrated artist, after finishing two 
telescopes ‘of the Newtonian construction, accom- 
plished a third of the Gregorian form ; but, it 
would seem, less successful. Mr. Hadley spared 
no pains to instruct Mr. Molyneux and the Rey, . 
Dr. Bradley; and when those gentlemen had 
made a sufhcient proficiency in the art, being de- 


-sirous that these telescopes should become more 


public, they liberally communicated to some of 
the principal instrument makers of London the. 
knowledge they had acquired from him. , 

Mr. James Short, as early as the year 1734, 
had signalized himself at Edinburgh by the ex- 
cellence of his telescopes. Mr. Maclaurin wrote 
that year to Dr. Juria, “that Mr. Short, who had 


_ by long practice, 


He has made them from 7, 10, 20, to even 4 
- feet in length; and with instruments of these di- 
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~DSegun with making glass specula, was then ap- 


plying himself to improve the metallic; and that, 
‘by taking care of the figure, he was enabled to 


-give them larger apertures than others had done; 


and that upon the whole they surpassed in per- 
fection all that he had seen of other workmen.” 
He added, “that Mr. Short’s telescopes were all 


of the Gregorian construction ;. and that he had 


much improved that excellent invention.” ‘This 


character of excellence Mr. Short maintained to 


the last; and with the more facility, as he was 
well acquainted with the theory of optics. It 
was supposed that he had fallen upon a method 
of giving the parabolic figure to his great specu- 
lum; a point of perfection that Gregory and 
Newton had despaired of attaining; and that 
Hadley had never, as far as he knew, attempted. 
Mr. Short indeed affirmed, that he had acquired 
that faculty, but never would tell by what pecu- 
liar means he effected it; so that the secret of 
working that configuration, whatever it was, 
died with that ingenious artist. Mr. Mudge, 
however, has lately realized the expectation of 
sir Isaac Newton, who, above 100 years ago, pre- 
saged that the public would one day possess a 


parabolic speculum, not accomplished by mathe- 


matical rules, but by mechanical devices. 

This was a desideratum, but it was not the 
only want supplied by this gentleman: he has 
taught us likewise a better composition of metals 
for the specula, how to grind them better, and 
how to give them a finer polish; and this last 
part (namely, the polish), he remarks, was the 
most difficult and essential of the whole opera- 
tion. “In a word (says sir John Pringle), { am 
of opinion, there is no optician in this great city 
(which hath been so long and so justly renowned 
for ingenious and dexterous makers of every 
kind of mathematical instruments) so partial te 
his own abilities as not to acknowledge, that Mr. 


i Mudge has opened to them all some new and im- 


porant lights, and has greatly improved the art 
of ma':ing reflecting telescopes.” 

‘Tho late reverend and ingenious John Edwards 
devoted much of his time to the improvement of 
reflecting telescopes, and brought them to such 


perfection, that Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer 


royal, found telescopes constructed by him to 
surpass in brightness, and other respects, those of 
the same size made by the best artists in London. 
The chief excellence of his telescopes arises from 
the composition, which, from various trials on 
metals and semimetals, he discovered for the spe- 
cula, and from the true parabolic figure, which, 
he had found a method of giv- 
ing them, preferable to any that was known be- 
fore him. His directions for the composition of 
specula, and for casting, grinding, and polishing 
them, were published, by order of the commis- 


_ sioners of longitude, at the end of the Nautical 
- Almanac for the year 1787. To the same alma~- 


nac is also annexed his account of the cause and 
cure of the tremors which particularly affect re- 
flecting telescopes more than refracting ones, to- 


ki gether with remarks on these tremors by Dr. 
_ Maskelyne. 


But in constructing’reflecting telescopes of ex- 


_ traordinary magnifying powers, Dr. Herschel has 


displayed skill and ingenuity surpassing all his 
predecessors in this department of mechanics. 
40 


mensions he is-now employed in making dis- 


 coveries in astronomy. See TELESCOVE, 


| 


The greatest improvement in refracting teles 
scopes hitherto made publi¢ is that of Mr. Dol- 
land, of which an account has already been given 
in a preceding section, in which his discoveries 
in the science of optics were explained. But, 
besides the obligation we are under to him for 
correcting the aberration of the rays of light in 
the focus of object-glasses, he made another con- 
siderable improvement in telescapes, viz. by cor- 
recting, ina great measure, both this kind of 
aberration, and also that which arises from the 
spherical form of lenses, by an expedient of a 
very different nature, viz. increasing the number 
of eye-glasses. 

If any person, says he, would have the visual 
angle of a telescope to contain 20 degrees, the 
extreme pencils of the field must be bent or re- 
fracted in an angle of 10 degrees; which, if it 
be performed by one eye-giass, will cause an 
aberration from the figure, in proportion to the 
cube of that angle; but if two glasses be so pro- 
portioned and situated, as that the refraction may 
be equally divided, between them, they will eacls 
of them produce a refraction equal to half the 
required angle; .and therefore, the aberration 
being proportional to the cube of half the angle 
taken twice over, will be but) a fourth part of 
that which is in proportion to the cube of the 
whole angle; because twice the cube of one is 
but 4 of the cube of 2; so the aberration from the 
figure, where two eye-glasses are rightly propor- 
tioned, is but a fourth of what it must unavoid-° 
ably be, where the whole is performed by a single’ 
eye-glass. By the same way of reasoning, when’ 
the refraction is divided between three glasses, 
the aberration will. be found to be but the 
ninth part of what weuld be produced from a 
single glass; because three times the cube of one 
is but one-ninth of the cube of three. Whence 
is appears, that by increasing the number of eye-- 
glasses, the indistinctness which is observed near 
the borders of the field of a telescope may be 
very much diminished. kd 

The method of correcting the errors arising 
from the different refrangibility of light is of a 
different consideration from the former. For, 
whereas the errors from the figure can only be 
diminished in a certain proportion according to’ 
the number of glasses, in this they may be en- 
tirely corrected by the addition of only one glass. 
Also in the day-telescope, where no more than 
two eye-glasses are-absolutely necessary for erect- 
ing the object, we find, that by the additien of 2° 
third, rightly situated, the colours, which would 
otherwise make the image confused, are entirely 
removed. This, however, is to be understood 
with some limitation: for though the different 
colours into which the extreme pencils must ne- 
cessarily be divided by the edges of the eye- 
glasses, may in this manner be brought to the: 
eye in a direction parallel to each other, so as to 
be made to converge to a point on the retina ; 
yet, if the glasses exceed a certain length, the: 
colours may be spread too wide to be capable of 
being admitted through the pupil or aperture of: 
the eye; which is the reason, that in long tele- 
scopes, constructed in the common manner, with 
three eye-glasses, the field is always very much 
contracted. 

These considerations first set Mr Dollond on 
contriving how to enlarge the field, by increasing 
the number of eye-glasses without affecting the 
distinctness or brightness of the image ; and: 
though others had been about the same work be- 


{ 


much as_ possible. 


\ 
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fore, yet, observing that some five-glass tele- 
scopes which were then made would admit of 
farther improvement, he endeavoured to con- 
struct one with the same number of glasses in a 
better manner ; which so far answered his ex- 
pectations, as to be allowed by the best judges to 
be a considerable improvement on the former. 

Encouraged by this success, he resolved to try 
if he could not make some farther enlargement 
of the field, by the addition of another glass, and 
by placing and proportioning the glasses in such 
a manner as to correct the aberrations as much 
as possible, without injuring the distinctness ; and 
at last he obtained as large a field as is convenient 
or necessary, and*that even in the longest tele- 
scopes that can be made. 

These telescopes with six glasses having been 
well received, and some of them being carried 
into foreign countries, it seemed a proper time 
to the author to settle the date of his invention; 
on which account he drew up a letter, which he 
addressed to Mr. Short, and which was read at 
the Royal Society, March 1, 1753. 

To Mr. Short we are indebied for the excellent 
contrivance of an equatorial telescope, or, as he 
likewise called it, a portable observatory ; for 
with it pretty accurate observations may be made 
with very little trouble, by those who have no 
building adapted to the purpose. ‘The instru- 
ment consists of a piece of machinery, by which 
a telescope mounted upon it may be directed to 
any degree of right ascension or declination, so 
that the place of any of the heavenly bodies 
being known, they may be found without any 
trouble, even in the day-time. As it is made to 
turn parallel to the equator, any object is easily 
kept in view, or recovered, without moving the 
eye from its situation. By this instrument most 
of the stars of the first and second magnitude 
have been seen even at mid-day, when the sua 
was shining bright; as also Mercury, Venus, 
and Jupiter. Saturn and Mars are not so easy 
to be seen, on account of the faintness of their 
light, except when the sun is but a few hours 
above the horizon. This particular effect de- 
pends upon the telescope excluding almost all 
the light, except what comes from the object itself 
and which might otherwise efface the impression 
made by its weaker light upon the eye. Any te- 
lescope of the same magnifying power would 
have the same effect, could we be sure of point- 
ing it right. Mr. Ramsden invented a portable 


or equatorial telescope, which may perhaps su-. 


persede the use of Mr. Short’s. 

In order to see the fixed stars in the day-time, 
it is necessary to exclude the extraneous light as 
For this reason the greater 
the magnifying power of any telescope is, the 
more easily a fixed star will be distinguished in 
the day-time; the light of the star remaining the 
same in all magnifying powers of the same tele- 
scope, but the ground upon which it is seen be- 


coming darker by increasing the magnifying 


power; and the visibility of a star depends very 


much upon the difference between its own light 


and that of the ground upon which it is observed. 
A fixed star will be very nearly cqually visible 
with telescopes of very different apertures, pro- 
vided the magnifying power remain the same. 
M. Z&pians proposes to bend the tubes of long 


telescopes at right angles, fixing a plane mirror 


in the angular point, in order to make them 
more commodious for viewing objects near the 
zenith ; and he gives particular instructions how 


to make them in this form, especially when they 


are furnished with micrometers. We are also 


informed that a little plane speculum is some~ 


times placed betwixt the last eye-glass and the 


eye in the reflecting telescopes, at an angle of 


45°, for the same purpose. 

The invention of microscopes was not much 
later than that of telescopes ; and, according to 
Borellus, we are indebted for them to the same 
author, at least to Zacharias Jansen, in conjunc- 
tion with his son. 

The Jansens, however, have not always en 
joyed, undisturbed, that share of reputation to 
which they seem to be entitled, with respect ei- 
ther to the telescope or the microscope. The 
discovery of the latter, in particular, has gene- 
rally been considered as more uncertain than 
that of the former. All that many writers say 
we can depend upon is, that microscopes were 
first used in Germany about the year 1621. 
Others say positively, that this imstrument was 
the contrivance of Cornelius Drebell, a man 
of ingenuity, who also’ invented the thermo- 


bs meter. 


/ 


According to Borellus, Zacharias Jansen and 
his son presented the first microscopes they had 


constructed to prince Maurice, and Albert arch-_ 


duke of Austria. William Borell, who gives this 
aecount in a letter to his brother Peter, says, that 
when he was ambassador in England, in 1619, 
Cornelius Drebell, with whom he was intimately 
acquainted, showed him a microscope, which he 


said was the same that the archduke had given’ 


him, and had been made by Jansen hiniself. 
This instrument was not so short as they are 
generally made at present, but was six feet long, 
consisting of a tube of gilt copper, an inch in 
diameter, supported by three brass pillars in the 
shape of dolphins, on a base of ebony, on which 
the small objects were placed. ait 

This microscope .was evidently a compound 
one, or rather something betwixt a telescope and 
a microscope; so that it is possible that single 
microscopes might have been known, and in use, 
some time before: but perhaps nobody thought 
of giving that name to single lenses; though, 
from the first use of lenses, they could not but 
have been used for the purpose of niagnifying 
small objects. In this sease we have seen, that 
even the ancients were in possession of micro~ 
scopes; and it appears from Jamblicus and 
Plutarch, quoted by Dr. Rogers, that they gave 
such instruments as they used for this purpose 
the name of dioptra.. At what time lenses were 
made so small as we now generally use them for 
magnifying in single microscopes, we have not 
found. But as this must necessarily have been 
dene gradually, the only proper object of inquiry 
is the invention of the double microscope; and. 
this is clearly given, by the evidence of Borellus 
above mentioned, to Z. Jansen, or his son. 

‘The invention of compound microscopes is 
claimed by the same Fontaza who arrogated to 
himself the discavery of telescopes; and though: 
he did not publish any account of this invention, 


till the year 1646 (notwithstanding he. pretended. 


to have made the discovery in 1618), Montuela, 
from not attending perhaps to the testimony of} 


Borellus, is willing to allow his claim, as he 


thought there was no other person who seemed) 
to have any better title to it. 

Kustachio Divini made microscopes with. two 
common object-glasses, and. two plano-convex 
eye-glasses: joined together on. their convex sides: 
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go asto ‘meet in a point. The tubein which they 
were inclosed was very large, and the eye-glasses 
almost as broad as the palm of a man’s hand. 
Mr. Oldenburg, secretary to the Royal Society, 
received an account of this instrument from Rome, 
and read it at one of their meetings, August 6, 
1668. 

It was about this time that. Hartsocker improv- 
ed single microscopes, by using small globules of 
glass, made by melting them in the flame of a 
candle, instead of the lenses which had before 
been made use of for that purpose. By this 
means he first discovered the animalcula in semine 
mavculino, which gave rise to a new system of 
generation. A microscope of this kind, consist- 
ing of a globule of ,} of an inch in diameter, M. 
Huygens demonstrated to magnify 100 times ; 


and since it is easy to make them of Jess than half 


’ 


a line in diameter, they may be made to magnify 
300 times. 

But no man distinguished himself so much by 
microscopical discoveries as the famous M. Leeu- 
wenhoek, though he used only single lenses with 
short foci, preferring distinctness of vision to a 
large magnifying power. 

M. Leeuwenhoek’s microscopes were all single 

ones each of them consisting of a small double 
convex glass, set in a socket between two silver 
plates rivetted together, and pierced with a small 
hole; and the object was fixed on the point of a 
needle, which could be placed at any distance 
from the lens. If the objects were solid, he fas- 
tened them with glue; and if they were fluid, or 
required to be spread upon glass, he placed them 
ona small piece of Muscovy talc, or thin glass; 
which he afterwards glued to his needle. He 
had, however, a different apparatus for viewing 
the circulation of the blood, which he could 


~ attach to the same microscopes. 


M. Leeuwenhoek bequeathed the greater part 
of his microscopes to the Royal Society. They 
were placed in a small Indian cabinet, in the 
drawers of which were 13 little boxes, each of 
which contained two microscepes, neatly fitted 


_ Up in silver. 


The glass of all these lenses is exceedingly clear, 
but none of them magnifies so much as those 


_ globules which are frequently used in other mi- 


croscopes. Mr. Folkes, who examined them, 


. thought that they showed objects with much 


i 
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greater distinctness, a circumstance which M. 
Leeuwenhoek principally valued. His disco- 


_ veries. however, are to be ascribed not so much 


to the goodness of his glasses, as to his great ex- 
perience in using them. 

Mr. Baker, who also examined these micro- 
scopes, and reported concerning them to the 
Royal Society, found that the greatest magaifier 
enlarged the diameter of an object about 160 
times, but that all the rest fell much short of that 
power. He therefore concluded that M. Leeu- 
wenhoek must have had other microscopes of a 


_ .much greater magnifying power for many of his 


discoveries, 

>It appears from M. Leeuwenhoek’s writings, 
that he was not unacquainted with the method of 
viewing opaque objects by means of a, small 


es . * . a 
~ concave reflecting mirror, which was afterwards’ 
_ improved by M. Lieberkhnn. For, after de- 


scribing his apparatus for viewing ecls in glass 


|» tubes, he adds, that he had an instrument to 
which hescrewed a microscope set in brass, upon 
_ which microscope he fastened a little dish of brass, 
_ probably that “his eye might be thereby assisted 


to see objects better; for he says he had filed 
the brass which was round his microscope as. 
bright as he could, that the light, while he was 
viewing objects, might be reflected from it as 
much as possible. This microscope, with its dish, 
is constructed upon principles so similar to those 
which are the foundation of our single micro- 
scope by reflection (See Microscopz,) that it 
may well be supposed to have given the hint to 
the ingeniou inventor of it. 

In 1702, Mr. Wilson made several ingenious 
improvements in the method of using single 
magnifiers, for the purpose of viewing trans- 
parent objects; and hismicroscope, which is also a 
necessary part of the solar microscope, is in very 
general use at this day. 

In 1710, Mr. Adams gave to the Royal Society 
the following account of his method of making 
small globules for large magnifiers. He took a 
piece of fine window-glass, and cut it with a 
diamond into several slips, not exceeding } of an 
inch in breadth ; then, holding one of them 
between the fore-finger and thumb of each hand 
over a very fine flame, till the glass began to 
soften, he drew it out till it was as fine as a hair, 
and broke; then putting each of the ends into 
the purest part of the flame, he had two globules, 
which he could increase or diminish at pleasure, 
If they were held a long time in the flame, they 
would have spots in them, so that he drew them 
out immediately after they became round. He 
broke off the stem’as near to the globule as he 
could, and lodging the remainder between the 
plates, in which holes were drilled exactly round, 
the microscope, he says, performed to admiration. 
Through these magnifiers the same thread of very 
fine muslin appeared three or four times bigger 
than it did in the largest of Mr. Wilson’s mag- 
nifiers. 

The ingenious Mr. Grey hit upon an easy 
expedient to make very good temporary micro- 
scopes, at but little expence. They consist of 
nothing but small drops of water, taken up with 
a point of a pin, and put into a small hole made 
in a piece of metal. These globules of water do 
not, indeed, magnify so much as those which are 
made of glass of,the same size, because the re- 
fractive power of water is not so great 5 but the 
samme purpose will be answered nearly as well by: 
making them somewhat smaller. 

The same ingenious person, observing that 
small heterogeneous particles inclosed in the glass 
of which microscopes are made, were much 
magnified when those glasses werelooked through, 
thought of making his microscopes of water that 
contained living animalcula, to see how they 
would look in this new situation; and he found 
his scheme to answer beyond his expectation, so 
that he could not even account for their being 
magnified so much as they were : for it was much 
more than they, would have been magnified if 
they had been placed beyond the globule, in the 
proper place for viewing objects. But Montucla 
observes, that, when any object is inclosed within 
this small transparent globule, the hinder-part 
of if acts like a concave mirror, provided they 
be situated between that surface and the focus, 
and that, by this means, they are magnified above 
34 times more than they would have been in the 
usual way. ¢ 

Temporary microscopes of a different kind 
have been constructed by Dr. Brewster. They 
were composed of turpentine varuish, which was 
formed into‘a plano-convex lens, by laying a drop 
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of it upon a piece of plain glass: the umder sur- 
face of the glass was then smoaked, and the black 
pigment removed immediately below the fluid 
Jens. ‘These lenses lasted for a long time, and 
shewed objects distinctly, even when combined 
into a compound microscope. See his Appendix 
to Ferguson’s Lectures, vol. ii. 

After the successful construction of the re- 
flecting telescope, it was natural to expect that 
attempts would also be made to render a similar 
service to microscopes. Accordingly we find 
two plans of this kind. The first was that of 
Dr. Robert Barker. His instrument differs in 
nothing from the reflecting telescope, excepting 
the distance of the two speculums, in order to 
adapt it to those pencils of rays which enter the 
microscope diverging ; whereas they come to the 
telescope from very distant objects nearly parallel 
to each other. 

This microscope is not so easy to manage as 
those of the common kind. For vision by re- 
flection, as it is much more perfect, so it is far 
more difficult than that by refraction. Nor is 
this microscepe so useful for any but very small 
or transparent objects. For the object, being 
between the speculum and image, would, if it 
were large and opaque, prevent a due reflection, 

Dr. Smith invented a double reflecting micro- 
scope, of which a theoretical and practical ac- 
count is given in his remarks at the end of the 
‘second volume of his System of Optics. As it is 
constructed on principles different from all others, 
and, in the opinion of some, superior to them 
all, the reader will not be displeased with the 
following practical description. 

A section of this microscope is shewn in fig. 11, 
where anc and adc are two specula, the former 
concave, awd the latter convex, inclosed within 


the tube perc. The speculum asc is perforated, 


like the speculum of a Gregorian telescope ; and 
the object to be magnified is so placed between 
the centre and principal focus of that speculum, 
that the rays flowing from it to anc are reflected 
towards an image py. But before they are united 
in that image, they are received by the convex 
speculum abc, and thence reflected through the 
hole Bc in the vertex of the concave to a second 
image mx, to be viewed through jan eye-glass /. 
The object may either be situated between the 


two specula, or, which is perhaps better, between 


the principal focus and vertex. c of the convex 
speculum abc, a small hole being made in its 
vertex for the incident rays to pass through. 
When the microscope is used, let the object be 
included between two little round plates of Mos- 
covy-giass, fixed in a hole of an oblong brass 
plate mn, intended to slide close to the back-side 
of the convex speculum; which must therefore 
be ground flat on that side, and so thin that the 
object may come precisely to its computed dis- 
tance from the vertex of the speculum. The 
slider must be kept tight to the back of the me- 
tal by a gentle spring. The distance of the 
object being thus determined once for all, distinct 
vision to different eyes, and through different 
eye glasses, must be procured by a gentle motion 
of the little tubes that contain these glasses. 
These tubes must be made in the usual form of 
those that belong to sir Isaac Newton’s reflecting 
telescope, (see TELEscorz,) having a small hole 
in the middle of each plate, at the ends of the 
tube, situated exactly in each focus of the glass: 
the use of these holes and plates is to limit the 
visible area, and hinder any straggling rays from 
J 
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entering the eye. To the tube of the eye-glass is 
fastened the arm g, on which the adjusting screw. 
turns. A similar arm u is attached to the fixed. 
tube x, in which the neck of the screw turns; 
and by turning the button y, the eye-tube is 
moved farther from or nearer to the object, by 
which means different sorts of eyes obtain dis- 
tinct vision. 

The rays which flow from the object directly 
through the hole in the concave speculum and 
through the-eye glass, by mixing with the re- 
flected rays, would dilute the image on the retina, 
and therefore must be intercepted. This is done 
by a very simple contrivance. ‘he little hole in 
the convex speculum is ground conical as in the 
figure; and a conical solid p, of which the base 
is larger than the orifice in the back of the con~ 
vex speculum, supported on the slender pillar rq, 
is so placed as to intercept all the direct rays 
from the eye-glass. All the tubes are strongly 
blacked on their insides, and so is the conical 
solid, to hinder all reflection of rays from these, 
objects upon the convex speculum. ‘The little 
base, too, of the solid, should be made concave, 
that whatever light it may still reflect, may be 
thrown back upon the object; and its back-side 
being cenical and blacked all over, will either. 
absorb or laterally disperse any straggling rays 
which the concave speculum may scatter upon 
it, and so prevent their coming to the eye-glass. 

Notwithstanding the interposition of this co- 
nical solid, yet when the eye-glass is taken out, 
distant objects may be distinctly seen through the 
microscope, by rays reflected from the metals, 
and diverging upon the eye from an image 
behind the convex speculum. But this mixture 
of foreign rays with those of the object, which is, 
common to all kinds of microscopes in viewing | 
transparent objects, is usvally prevented by. 
placing before the object a thick double convex’ 
lens L, to collect the sky-light exactly upon the 
object. This lens should be just so broad as to. 
subtend the opposite angle to that which the 
concave speculum subtends at the object. The - 
annular-frame ‘of the lens must be very narrow, 
and connected to the microscope. by two or 
three slender wires or blades, whose planes pro=< 
duced may pass through the object, and intercept 
from it as little sky-light as possible. 

This is not the place for explaining the prin- 
ciples of this microscope, or demonstrating its 
superiority over most others; nor are such ex- 
planation and demonstration necessary. Its ex- 
cellence, as well as the principles upon which 
it is constructed, will be perceived by the reader, 
when he has made himself master of the laws of 
refraction and reflection as laid down in the 
articles Carortrics and Dioprrics. 

In 1738, or 1739, M. Lieberkubn made two 
capital improvements in microscopes, by the in- 
vention of the solar microscope, and the micro- 
scope for opaque objects. When he was in Eng-, 
land in the winter of 1739, he showed an appa- 
ratus of his own making, for each of these pur- 
poses, to several gentlemen of the Royal Society, — 
as well as to some opticians, particularly Mr, 
Cuff in Fleet-street, who took great pains to im- 
prove them. } ut 

The microscope for opaque objects remedies 
the inconvenience of having the dark side of an — 
object next the eye. For by means of a concave 
speculum of silver, highly polished, in the centre 
of which a magnifying lens is placed, the object _ 
is so strongly illuminated that it may be examined 
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with all imaginable ease and pleasure. A con- 
venient apparatus of this kind, with four different 
speculums and magnifiers of different powers, 
was brought to perfection by Mr. Cuff. 

M. Lieberkuhn made considerable improve- 
ments in his solar microscope, particularly in 
adapting it to the view of opaque objects ; but 
in what manner this end was effected, M. /Epi- 
nus, who was highly entertained with the per- 
formance, and who mentions the fact, was not 
able to recollect: and the death of the ingenious 
inventor prevented his publishing any account of 
it himself. M. Aipinus invited those persons 
who came into the possession of M. Lieberkuhn’s 
apparatus to publish an account of this instru- 
ment; but it doth not appear that his method 
was ever published. 

This improvement of M. heiberkuhn’s induced 
M. #pinus himself to attend to the subject : and 
by this means he produced a very valuable im- 
provement in this instrument. For by throwing 
the light upon the foreside of any object by means 
of a mirror, before it is transmitted through the 
object-lens, all kinds of objects are equally well 
represented by it. 

M. Euler proposed a scheme to introduce vi- 
sion by reflected light into the magic lantern and 
solar microscope, by which many inconveniencies 
to which those instruments are subject might be 
avoided. ¥or this purpose, he says, that nothing 
is necessary but a large concave mirror, perforated 
as for a telescope; and that the light be so situ- 
ated, that none of it may pass directly through 
the perforation, so as-to fall on the images of the 
objects upon the. screen. He proposes to have 
four different machines, for objects of different 
sizes; the first for those of six feet long, the 
second for those of one foot, the third for those 
of two inches, and the fourth for those of two 
lines; but it is needless to be particular in the 
description of these, as more perfect instruments 
are described under the article M1croscoPe. 

Several improvements were made in the appa- 


“yatus to the solar microscope, as adapted to 


view opaque objects, by M. Zeiher, who made 
one construction for the larger kind of objects, 
and another for the small ones. 

Mr. Martin having constructed a solar micro- 
scope of a larger size than common, for his own 
use, the illuminating lens being 43 inches in 
diameter, and all the other parts of the instru- 
ment in proportion, found, that by the help of an 
additional part, which he does not describe, he 
could see even opaque objects very well. If he 
had made the lens any larger, he was aware that 
the heat produced at the focus would have been 
too great for the generality of objects te bear. 
The expence of this instrument, he says, does 
not much exceed the price of the common solar 
microscope. 

The smallest globules, and consequently the 
greatest magnifiers, for microscopes, that have 
yet been executed, were made by T. Di Torre of 
Naples, who, in 1765, sent four of them to the 
Royal Society. The largest of them was only 
two Paris points in diameter, and it was said 
to magnify the diameter of an object 640 times. 
The second was the size of one Paris point, and 
@be third was no more than half of a Paris point, 
or the 144th part of an inch in diameter, and 
was said to magnify the diameter of an object 
2560 times. One of these globules was wanting 
when they came into the hands of Mr. Baker, to 
whose examination they were referred by the 
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Royal Society. This gentleman, so famous for 
his skill in microscopes, and his extraordinary 
expertness in managing them, was not able to 
make any use of these. With that which mag- 


nifies the least, he was not able to see any object” 
with satisfaction; and he concludes his account ' 


with expressing his hopes ouly, that, as his eyes 
had been much used to microscopes, they were 
not injured by the attention he had given to 
them, though he believed there were few per- 
sons who would not have been blinded by it. 

The construction of a tclescope with six eyé- 
glasses led M. Euler to a similar construction of 
microscopes, by introducing into them six lenses, 
one of which admits of so small an aperture, as 
to serve, instead cf a diaphragm, to exclude alt 
foreign light, though, as he says, it neither 
lessens the field of view, nor the brightness of 
objects. 

The improvement of all dioptric instruments 
is greatly impeded by inequalities in the sub- 
stance of the glass of which they are made; but 
though many attempts have been made to make 
glass without that imperfection, none of them 
have been hitherto quite effectual. M. A. D. 
Merklein, having found some glass which had 
been melted when a building was on fire, ahd 
which proved to make excellent object-glasses 
for telescopes, concluded that its peculiar good- 
ness arose from its not having been disturbed 
when it was in a fluid state; and therefore he 


proposed to take the metal out of the furnace in.’ 


iron vessels, of the same form that was wanted 
for the glass; and after it had been perfectly 
fluid in those vessels, to let it stand to cool, 
without any disturbance. But this is not always 
found to answer. 

Having given this copious history of the dis- 
coverics in optics, we refer to the articles ABER- 


RATION, ACHROMATIC, CATOPTRICS, COLOURS, 


Dioprrics,Microscores, TELESCOPES, VISION, 
&c. Also to the valuable history of optics by Dr. 
Priestley, and the treatises by Newion, J. Gre- 
gory, Smith, Pouguer, Lacaille, Boscovich, Eu- 
ler, Emerson, avd Harris, and the popular sys- 
tem in Gregory’s translation of Haiiy’s Natural 
Philosophy. 


OPTIGRAPH, an instrument intended to 
supply the place of a camera obscura. An in- 
strument of this kind was invented by Mr. 


Ramsden, and improved by Mr. Thomas Jones ° 


of Mount-street. It consists of a telescope, 
the principal part of which hangs vertically by 
means of gimbals or a universal joint attached 


to a horizontal arm that screws to the top of a’ 


vertical pillar, and is capable of being elevated 
or depressed at pleasure : the pillar is fixed at 
‘ts lower extremity to the drawing-board by a 
clamp. ‘The telescope, instead of beg con- 
stituted of a single tube, is formed of two at 
right angles to each other ; the rays from any 
object are received by a plane mirror placed 
above the telescope adjustible to a position 
nearly parallel to the object, and are thence re- 
flected through the object-glass along the verti- 
cal part of the telescope, until they reach an- 
other plane mirror posited at an angle of 45°, 
which reflects them along the horizontal 
branch of the instrument to the eye-glass, and 
eye. Between the oblique speculum and the 
eye-glass, aud exactly in the focus of the latter, 
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a, piece of plane glass is fixed, having a small 
dot in its centre. In continuation of the ver- 
tical branch of the telescope, and below it, 
there are sliding tubes, at the lower extremity 
of which a pencil is posited so as to slide freely 
without shaking ; and neat the bottom there 
is aconvenient handle to regulate the motion of 
the whole apparatus. The telescope may be’ 


adjusted to'a distinct vision by a milled head in - 


its vertical branch. 

In using this iristrument, the upper mirror, 
&c. must have the position changed until the 
little dot in the horizontal branch appears, to 
an eye applied to the eye-glass, at the most 
convenient part.of the field of view: then, a 
paper being suitably placed on the drawing- 
board to receive the picture, the apparatus may 
be so guided by means of the handle, that the 
little dot shall’be brought in succession to cor- 
réspond with every part of the landscape, or 
subject to bé drawn, when the pencil wil! trace 
the required outlines. The size of the pieture 
may be greater or less, merely by lengthening 
or shortening the distance of the upper part of 
the telescope from the drawing-board: the 
sliding tubes, 8c. added for this purpose, con- 
stitute the improvement made by Mr. Jones. 
The whole of this machinery packs up in a 
convenient portable box. (Reérospect, No. 10.) 

O/PTIMACY. s. (optimates, Latin.) No- 
bility ; body of nobles (Howel). 

-OPTYMITY. s. (from opéinius, Latin.) 
The state of being best. 

OPTIMUS MAXIMUS, epithets given to 
Jupiter to denote his greatness and omnipo- 
tence. 

OPTIO, an officer of the Roman army, be- 
ing an assistant or lieutenant to every centus 
rion. ‘The optio was so called because hé was 
the choice or option of the centurion. 

O'PTION. s. (optio, Lat.) Choice; elec- 
tion; power of choosing (Smalridge), 

O/PULENCE. O’puLENcY.: s? (opulen- 
tia, Latin.) Wealth; riches; affluence (Cla- 
rendon). 

O/PULENT., a. (opulentus, Latin.) Rich ; 
wealthy ; affluent (Sowth), ) 
t O’/PULENTLY. ad. Richly; with splen- 

our. ; 

OPUNTIA. (ab opunte, from the city 
Opus, near which it flourished.) | Cochineal- 
tree. ‘The prickly leaves of this plant, cactus 
opuntia of Linnéus, abound with a mucila- 
ginous matter, which is esteemed in its native 
countries as an emollient, in the form of poul- 
tice. 

OR. conjunct. (oSep, Saxon.) 1.. A, dis- 
junetive particle, marking distribution, and 
sometimes opposition. 2. It corresponds to 
either; he must either fall or fly. 3. Before: 
or ever, is before ever (Fisher). 

Or, in heraldry, denotes yellow, or gold co- 
lour. In the coats of noblemen it is blazoned 
topaz; and in those of sovereign princes, sol. 
It is represented in engraving by small points or 
dots, scattered all over the field or bearing. 

ORACH, in botany. See ArrIPLex. 

ORACH (Berry-bearing). See Brirum. 


va 


OR hi: 
~OraAca (Wild). See CHENopopium. 

_ ORACLE, an answer, usually couched im 
very dark and ambiguous terms, supposed to be 
given by demons of old, either by the mouths 
of their idols, or by those of their priests, to the 
people, who consulted them on things to come, 

The Pythian was always in a rage when she 
gave oracles. Ablancourt observes, that the 
study or research of the meaning of oracles was 
but a fruitless thing; and that they were never 
understood till after their accomplishment. 


Historians relate, that Croesus was tricked b 


the ambiguity and equivocation of the oracle: 
Kpoicos ‘Aduy dvabeg [Atyeerny apy xeworua ste 
Thus rendered in Latin: 


CresusHalym superans magnam pervertes 
opum vim. 


Oracle is also used for the desmon who gave 
the answer, and the place where it was given. 

The principal oracles of antiquity are that 
of Abe, mentioned by Herodotus; that of 
Amphiaraus; that of the Branchidz at Didy- 
mus; that of the camps at Lacedemon; that 
of Dodona; that of Jupiter Ammon ; that of 
Nabarea, in the country of the Anariaci, near 
the Caspian Séa; that. of Trophonius, men= 
tioned by Herodotus; that\of Chrysopolis ;. 
that of Claros in Ionia; ‘that of Mallos; that 
of Patarea’; that of Pella in Macedonia ; that 
of Phaselides in Cilicia; that of Sinope in 
Paphlagonia; that of Orpheus’s head, men- 
tioned by Philostratus, in his Life of Apolle- 
nius, &c. 

But of all oracles, the oracle of Apollo Py. 
thius at Delphi was the most celebrated: this 
was consulted in the dernier ressort, by most 
of the princes of those ages. See Pyrura, 

Mr. Bayle observes, that at first it gave its 
answers in verse; and that it fell at length to 
prose, upon the people’s beginning to laugh at’ 
the poorness of its versification, 

Tt is a pretty general opinion among the 


_ more learned, that oracles were all mere cheats 


and impostures ; either calculated to serve the 
avaricious ends of the heathen priests, or the 
political views of the princes, 

M. Bayle says positively, they were mere. 
human artifices, in which the devil had no 
hand. He was strongly supported by Van 
Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have written’ 
expressly on the subject. 

There are two points in dispute on the sub- 
ject of oracles, viz. whether they were human, 
or diabolical: machines; and whether or no 
they ceased upon the publication or preaching 
of the-gospel? 

Plutarch has a treatise on the ceasing of some 
oracles; and Van Dale, a Dutch physician, has 
a volume to prove they did not cease at the 
coming of Christ; but that many of them 
ceased long before; and that others held till 
the fall of paganism, under the empire of 
Theodosius the Great ; when paganism being 
dissipated, these institutions could no longer 
subsist. ; 

Van Dale was answered by a German, one 


a 


priests to the people. 
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‘Meebius,’ professor’ of theology at Leipsic, in 
“1685. 


M. Fontenelle espoused Van Dale’s 
ae and improved upon it in his History of 
Jracles; and shewed the weakness of ‘the ar- 
gument used by many writers in behalf of 
Christianity, drawn from the ceasing of ora- 
cles. . , 

It was Eusebius who. first endeavoured to 
persuade the Christians, that the coming of 
Jesus Christ had struck the oracles dumb; 


though Cicero says, the oracles became dumb, 


in proportion as people, growing less credulous, 


‘began to suspect them for cheats. 


Plutarch alleges two reasons for the ceasing 
of oracles: the one was Apollo’s chagrin ; 
who, it seems, took it in dudgeon to be inter- 


rogated about so many trifles. The other was, 


that in proportion as the genil, or demons, 
who had the management of the oracles, died, 
and became extinct, the oracles must neces- 
sarily cease. He adds a third cause for the 
ceasing of oracles, viz. the forlorn’ state of 
Greece, ruined and desolated by wars. For, 
hence, the smallness of the gains let the priests 
sink into a poverty and contempt too bare to 
cover the fraud. 

It has been generally held, indeed, that 
oracles ceased at the birth of Jesus Christ: yet 
some have endeavoured to maintain the con- 
trary, by showing that they were in being in 
the days of Julian, commonly called the apos- 
tate, and that this emperor himself consulted 
them; nay, farther, say they, history makes 
mention of several laws published by the 
Christian emperors Theodosius, Gratian, and 
Valentinian, to punish persons who interro- 

ated them, even in their days; and that the 
Epicureans were the first who made a jest of 
this superstition, and exposed the roguery of its 
As we suspect most of 
the facts here asserted should be understood in 
a qualified sense, we shall endeavour to discuss 
this point of controversy in as few words as 
possible, although it is undoubtedly a matter 
‘of some consequence. 

Ist, The question, properly stated, is not, 
Whether oracles became extinct immediately 
upon the birth of Christ, or from the very mo- 
ment he was born? but, if they fell gradually 
into disesteem and ceased, as Christ and his 
gospel became known to mankind? and that 
they didso, is most certain from the concur- 
rent testimonies of the fathers, which, who- 
ever would endeavour to invalidate, may equally 
give up the most respectable traditions and 
Telations of every kind. 

2diy, But did not Julian, the apostate, con- 
gult these oracles? we answer in the negative : 
he had indeed recourse to magical operations, 
‘but it was because oracles had already ceased ; 
for he bewailed the loss of them, and assigned 
pitifal reasons for it; which St. Cyrill has vi- 
gorously refuted, adding, that he never could 

ave afhered such, but from an unwillingness 
to acknowledge, that when the world had re- 
ceived the light of Christ, the dominion of the 
devil was at an end. 4 teas 3 
$dly, The Christian emperors do indeed 


“seem to condemn the superstition and ‘idolatry 
‘of those who were still for consulting oracles , 
but the edicts of those princes do not prove that 
oracles actually existed in their times, any more 


than that they ceased in consequence of their 
laws. It is certain that they were for ‘the 
most part extinet before the conversion of 
Constantine. 
4thly, Some Epicureans might make ajest of 
this superstition : however the Epicurean philo- 
sopher Celsus, in the second century of the 
church, was*for crying up the excellency of seve- 
ral oracles, as appears at large from Origen’s 
seventh book against him. Most of the fathers 
of the church took it to be the devil that gave 
oracles; and looked on itas a pleasure he took to 
give dubious and equivocal answers, in order to 
have a handle to laugh at them. Vossius al- 
lows, that it was the devil who spoke in ora- 
cles; but thinks that the obscurity.of his an- 
swers was owing to his ignorance as ta the 
precise circumstances of events, hat artful 
and studied obscurity, wherein the answers 


‘were couched, says he, shewed the embarrass 


the devil was under ; as those double meanings 
they usually bore, provided for their accom- 

lishment. ‘Where the thing foretold did not 
fasion accordingly, the oracle, forsooth, was 
misunderstood. 

Eusebius has preserved some fragments of a 
philosopher, called Oenomaus ; who, out of 
resentment for his having been so often fooled 
by the oracles, wrote an ample confutation of 
all their impertinencies : ‘* When we come to 
consult these,” says he to Apollo, ‘* if thou 
seest what is in futurity, why dost thou use 
expressions that will not be understood? dost 
thou not know, that they will not be under. 
stood? if thou dost, thou takest pleasure in 
abusing us; if thou dost not, be informed of 
us, and learn to speak more clearly. 1 tell 
thee, that if thou intendedst an enquivoque, 
the Greek word whereby thou affirmedst, that 
Croesus should overthrow a great empire, was 
ill chosen; and that it could signify nothing 
but Crodsus’s conquering Cyrus. If things 
must necessarily come to pass, why dost thou 
amuseus with thy ambiguities? what dost thou, 
wretch as thou art, at Delphi; employed in 
muttering idle prophecies |” 

But Oenomaus is still more out of humour 
with the oracle, for the answer which Apollo 
eave the Athenians, when Xerxes was about to 
attack Greece with all the strength of Asia. 
The Pythian declared, that Minerva, the pro- 
tectress of Athens, had endeavoured in vain to 
appease the wrath of Jupiter; yet that Jupiter, 
in complaisance to his daughter, was willing 
the Athenians should save themselves within 
wooden walls; and that Salamis should be- 
hold the loss of a great many children, dear to 
their mothers, either when Ceres was spread 
abroad, or gathered together. 

Here Oenomaus loses all patience with the 
god of Delphi. ** This contest,” says he, be- 
tween father and danugbter, is very becoming 
the deities! it is excellent, that there should 
be contrary inclinations and ene in heaven, 
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Poor ‘wizard, ‘thou art ignorant whose the 
children are, that Salamis shall see perish ; 

whether Greeks or Persians. It is certain, 
_ they must be either one, or the other; but 
- thou needest not have told so openly, that thou 
knewest not which Thou concealest the time 
of the battle under those fine poetical expres- 
sions, either when Ceres is spread abroad, or 
gathered together ; and wouldst thou cajole us 
with such pompous language? who knows 
not, that if there be a sea- fight, it must either 
be in seed-time or harvest ? it is certain it can- 
not be in winter. Let things go how they will, 
thou wilt secure thyself by this Jupiter, whom 
Minerva is endeavouring to appease. If the 
Greeks lose the battle, Jupiter proved inexora- 
_ ble to the Jast; if they gain it, why then Mi- 
nerva at length prevailed.” 

ORACLES OF THE SIBYLS. See SIBYL. 

ORACLE, in an accommodatory sense, 1s 
one celebrated for wisdom. 

To ORACLE, v. n. (from the noun.) To 
utter oracles: notin use (Adzlton). 

ORA’/CULAR. Ora‘cuLous, a. (from 
oracle.) 1. Uttering oracles ; resembling ora- 
cles (Pope). 2. Positive; authoritative (Glan- 
ville). 3. Obscure; ambiguous (King). 

ORA/CULOUSLY. ad. (from oraculous.) 
Tp manner of an oracle (Brown). - 

ORA'CULOUSNESS. s. (from oraculous.) 
The state of being oracular. 

ORAZEA, certain sclemn sacrifices of fruits 
offered in the four seasons of the year, to obtain 
mild and temperate weather. ‘They were of- 
fered io the goddesses who presided over the 
seasons, who attended upon the sun, and who 
received divine worship at Athens, 

O’RAISON. s. (oraison, French.) Prayer; 
verbal supplication (Dryden). 

O/RAL. a. (oral, Fr.) Delivered by mouth; 
not written (Addison). 

O/RALLY. ad. (from erai.) By mouth; 
without writing (Hale). 

ORAN, a city and seaport of Algiers, in the 
province of Mascara, with an excellent har- 
bour, almost opposite Carthagena, in Spain.— 
It was taken by the Spaniards in 1509, and re- 
taken in 1708. In 1732, the Spaniards became 
masters of it again, and have kept it ever since. 
In 1790, it was destroyed by an earthquake, 
little beside the exterior walls being left stand- 
ing; and 2000 persons perished. It has a 
parish church, three monasteries, a hospital, 
and a military school; and is surrounded by 
forts and batteries. Close to the city is a 
strong castle, Alcazava, in which the Spanish 
governor resides. A considerable number of 
Mahometans take refuge here; they dwell in 
a distinct part of the city;eceive pay from the 
court of Spain, and render signal services 
against the ee The greatest part of the 
inhabitants, ,who are about 12,000, consistjof 
such as have been banished from Spain; and 
the same may, in a, great measure, be said of 
the soldiers who compose the garrison. Oran 
is seated partly on the side of a hill, and partly 


in a plain, 225 miles W.S.W. of Algiers. | 


Lon. 0.5 W. Lat. 35. 58 N. 
ORANG OUTANG. SeeSrmia. 
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ORANGE, a city of: France, in the departs 
ment of Vaucluse, lately a bishop’s see. It — 
was an important place in the time of the Ro- 
mans. A triumphal arch, 200 paces from the 
town, was formerly within its limits; and 
here are also the remains of a fine ampithea- 
tre, some aqueducts, &c. ‘The fortifications 
were demolished by Lewis X1V. in 1682. 
Orange was the capital of a principality of the 
same name, 17 miles long and 12 broad, given 
by Charlemagne to William au Cornet, as a 
reward for his military services. It was pos- 
sessed successively by the houses of Baux, Cha- 
lons, and Nassau; and on the death of Wil- 
liam I1i. of England, in 1702, Frederick- 
William of Prussia claimed this principality as — 
his heir. Lewis XIV. had seized it during 
the war with king William; but he exchanged 
it in 1713, with the king of Prussia, for the 
‘town of Geldres. The city is seated in a fine 
plain, on the river Aigues, 12 miles N. of 
Avignon, and 57 5, of Valence. Lon. 4. 49 
E. Lat. 44.9 N. . 

ORANGE TREE. See CITRUS. . 

OranceE (Mock). See PHILADELPHUS.. 

ORANGE (Sea). See CoRALLINES, . 

ORANGE (Shaddock). See SHADDOCK. — - 

O/RANGERY. s. (oraugerie, Fr.) Planta~ 
tion.of oranges (Spectator). . . 

O'/RANGEWIEFEE. s. (orange and wife.) A 
woman who sells oranges (Shakspeare). 

ORATAVA, a town on the W. side of the 
island of Teneriff, and the chief place of trade. 
It is seated at the bottom of an amphitheatre of 
mountains, out of which rises the Pike of Te- 
neriff. Its port is at three miles distance, — 
Lon. 16. 24 Ww. Lat. 28. 23 N. 

ORA’TION s. (oratio, Latin.) A speech 
made according to the laws of rhetoric ; a ha- 
rangue; a declamation (/Vatts). a 

O'RATOR. s. (orator, Lat.) . 1. A public 
speaker; a man of eloquence (Shakspeare). 
2, A petitioner. This sense is used in ad- 
dresses to chancery. . 

OraTor (Public), an office of very consi- 
derable dignity, and of some emolument in the , 
English universities. ‘The public orator is the — 
principal, and in many cases the only ostensi- 
ble, agent for the university in all those matters 
ot forms which are merely external. He car- 
ries on or superintends all correspondences. 
which are calculated to promote the dignity, or 
raise the utility, of the seminary which consti- 
tutes him. He has little to do, indeed, with » 
the internal government of the body, for which 
a variety of officers in different departments 
are appointed ; but in all public affairs he is, 
as itwere, the mouth of the whole; putting 
their deliberations into proper form, and com- 
municating or publishing them, according to 
the intention of the university. Thus, if the 
whole university, or a committee appointed by - 
them, or by statute, or by the will of any parti- 
cular benefactor, have, after a comparative 
trial, adjudged a prize to any person or per- 
sons, it is the business of the public orator to 
inform the successful parties of the issue of the 
trial. Again, if for singular learning or for 
any remarkable good will shown to the uni» 
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versity by any person or persons, the senate or 
convocation are pleased to declare their grateful 
sense of it, either by conferring degrees, or 
otherwise as they think fit, the public orator is 
to notify this intention to the person or persons 
concerned ; and so in other cases. 
Another part of the public orator’s business, 
is to present young noblemen, or those who 
take honorary degrees, tanquam nobiles, to the 
vice-chancellor: this he does in a Latin speech, 
which, according to circumstances, is either 
short or long; and of which the subject is ge- 
nerally a defence of that particular statute 
which allows the sons of noblemen, and 
some few others, to proceed to degrees before 
what is called the statutable time. In doing 
this, encomiunis, often stronger than just, are 
made upon the learning and virtue of the noble 
candidate ; a view is taken of the dignity of his 
ancient house; the honour is mentioned which 
has accrued to the university from the acces- 
sion of such a member ; arid the oration con- 
cludes with promising great credit from his fu- 
ture conduct, as well as benefit from the influ- 
ence of his rank in the state. These circum- 
stances are deemed sufficient grounds for ex- 
empting the sons of noblemen from that tedi- 
ous course of study through which the duller 
sons of commoners must all pass before they 
be thought worthy of academical honours. 
ORATO’RICAL. a. (from orator.) Rhetori- 
cal ; befitting an orator (Waits). 
ORATORIO. A species of musi¢al drama 
consisting of airs, recitatives, duets, trios, cho- 
russes, 8c. originally an imitation of the se- 
rious opera, but the subject of which is gene- 
rally taken from scriptural story, and can only 
be duly treated by music of the sublimest 
‘The Oratorio, which derives its name 
from the Italian verb orare, to pray, was origi- 
nally an improvement upon those laudi spiri- 
tuali, or sacred songs and’ dialogues, which 
were sung by the priests, &c. in the oratory, 
or place of prayer. San Filippo Neri, a Flo- 
rentine, is supposed to have first introduced 
this species of musical drama about the year 
1585, or at least those vocal dialogues from 
-which it had its immediate birth. a 
Oratorios, however, properly so called, 
were not produced till towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The persons at first 


were sometimes ideal, sometimes parabolical, 


and sometimes, as at present, taken from sa- 
cred history: but this species of drama soon 
assumed a more regular form, and oratorios 
became great favourites in Italy, where they 
were constantly performed in Lent, and have 
‘since given birth to some of the noblest and 
most elaborate compositions of the really great 
masters of that and other countries. The first 
_Oratorios performed in England were those 
produced by Mr. Handel, with the excellence 
-of which the English public are well ac- 


4 otek Since that great master, Mr. Smith, 


r. Stanley, Dr. Arne, Dr, Worgan, and Dr. 


. Arnold, have.tried their powers in this higher 


' walk of composition; but though some of their 
‘fespective productions possessed a degree of 
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merit highly honourable to British ta.ent, yet 
so inadequately were they encouraged, that 
from about the year 1771, no new work of the 
kind appeared for near thirty years, 2. e. till the 
spring of 1799, when the Prophecy, a sacred 
Oratorio, composed by the author of this dic- 
tionary, was performed, for the first time, at the 
Theatre-Royal, Haymarket. (Busby:) ; 

ORATORY isthe art of speaking well, upon 
any subject, in order to persuade: and to speak 
well, as Cicero expiains it, is to speak justly, me- 
thodically, floridly, and copiously. In which sense 
the word imports the same with rhetoric; the dif- 
ference between the two only consisting in this, 
that one is taken from the Greek language, and 
the other from the Latin. However, the case Is 
not precisely the same with the words rhetorician 
and orator. For although the Grecians used the 
former to express both those who taught the art, 
and such as practised it; yet the Romans after- 
wards, when they adopted that word into their 
Fanguage, corifined it to the teachers ofthe art, 
and called the rest orators, 

Lord Bacon defines rhetoric, or oratory, to be 
the art of applying and addressing the dictates of 
reason to the fancy, and of so recommending them 
as to affect the will and desires. The end of rhe 
toric, he observes, is to fill the imagination with 
ideas and images, which may assist nature, with+ 
out oppressing it, 

Vossius defines thetoric, the faculty of discovers 
ing what every subject affords of use for persuade 
sions Hence, as every author must invent argu- 
ments to make his subjects prevail; dispose those 
arguments, thus found out, in their proper places; 
give them the embellishments of language proper 
to the subject; and, if this discourse be for public 
delivery, utter them with that decency and force 
which may strike the hearer; rhetoric, or oratory, 
becomes divided into four parts, viz. inventions 
disposition, elocution, and pronunciation, As to 
the history of oratory, the first invention of it is 
ascribed by the Egyptians, and fables of the poets, 
to Mercury, Quintilian observes, with respect 
to the origin of this art, that we derive the faculty 
of speech from nature 5 but the art from observa- 
tion: and that men, perceiving that some things 
in discourse are said to advantage, and others not, 
accordingly marked those things, in order to 
avoid the one, and imitate the other: and that 
they also added some things from their own reason 
and judgment, which being confirmed by uses 
they began to teach others what they knew them< 
selves. But it is not known when this method 
of observation first took place. It is reasonable 
tu believe, that the Greeks had the principles of this 
art so early as the time of Pittheus, whose nephew 
Theseus lived not long before the taking of Troy- 
And at this time Cicero thought it wasin much 
esteem among them. After this period, there is a 
great chasm in the bistory of oratory: for Quin- 
tilian says, that afterwards Empedocles, who 
flourished about five hundred years after Troy was 
taken, is the first upon record who attempted any 
thing concerning it. About this time there 
arose several masters of this art, the chief of whom 
Quintilian has enumerated; as Corax and Tisias, 
of Sicily; Gorgias, of Leontium, in the same 
island, the scholar of Empedocles; Thrasymachus, 
of Calcedon; Prodicus, of Cea; Protagoras, of 
Abdera; Hippias, of Elis; Alcidamus, of Elea; 
Antiphon, who first wrote orations; Polycrates and 
Theodore, of Byzantium. Nor ays we omit 
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Plato, whose elegant dialogue, entitled Gorgias, is 
still extant. To these succeeded Isdcrates, the 

“gost renowned of the scholars of Gorgia$, exe 
tolled by Cicero as the greatest master and teacher 
of oratory ; Aristotle, whose system of oratory is 
_esteeméd the best and most complete of any in the 
-Greek Janguage ; Demosthenes, who was an au- 
ditor of Isocrates, Plato, and Iseus, and who has. 
been esteemed by the best judges the prince of 

. Grecian orators; Aischines, who taught thetoric 
‘at Rhodes; Theodectes and Theophrastus, dis- 
ciples of Aristotle; Demetrius Phalereus, scholar 
of Theophrastus ; Hermagoras ; Apollonius Molon; 
Arevs Cecilius; Dionysius, of Halicarnassus ; 
‘Apollonius, of Pergamus; and Theodore, of Gaza. 
After the time of Quintilian we may mention Her- 
mogenes, and Longinus, the author of the exceiient 
treatise Of the Sublime. 

It was long before Rome received this art, and 
not without difficulty at first. The reason was, 
because the Romans were for several ages wholly 
addicted to military affairs, and to enlarge their 
‘territories ; so that they not only neglected to cul- 
tivate learning, but thought the pursuit of it 
a thing of ill tendency, by diverting the minds of 
their youth from the cares and toils of war, to a 

-more soft and indolent kind of life. Therefore so 
so late as the year of their city 592, when by the 
jndustry of some Grecians the liberal arts began 
to flourish in Italy, a decree passed the senate, by 
which all philosophers and rhetoricians were or- 
dered to depart out ef Rome. But in a few years 
after, when Carneades, Critolans, and Diogenes, 
-who were not only philosophers but orators, came 
ambassadors from Athens to Rome, the Roman 
-youth were so charmed with the eloquence of 
their harangues, that they could no longer be stopt 
from pursuing the study of oratory. And by a 
farther acquaintance with the Greeks, it soon 
gained such esteem, that persons of the first quality 
employed their time and pains to acquire it. And 
_a young gentleman who was ambitious to advance 
himself in the service of his country could have 
Jittle hopes of success, unless he had laid the 
foundation of his fature prospects in that study. 

Seneca tells us, that Lucius Plotius, a Gaul, was 
the first who taught the art of oratory at Rome in 
Latin; which Cicero says, was while he was a boy; 
and when the most studious persons went to hear 
him, he lamented that he could not go with them ; 
being prevented by the regard he paid to the 
opinion of some of his friends, who thought that 


_ greater improvements were made by exercises in. 


‘the Greek language under Grecian masters. 
Seneca adds, that this profession continued for 
some time in the hands of freedmen; and that 
the first Roman who engaged in it was Blandus of 
the equestrian order, who was succeeded ‘by 
others ; some of whose lives are yet extant, writ- 
tem by Suetonius, as many of the Grecians’ are by 
Philostratus and Eunapius, Quintilian likewise 
gives us the names of those among the Romans, 
who wrote upon the art. “ The first (says he), 
.as far as I can learn, who composed any thing 
upon this argument, was M. Cato the censor. 
_After him Antony the orator began upon the sub- 
ject, which is the only work he has left, and that 
imperfect. Then followed some of less note. _ But 
he who carried eloquence to its highest pitch 
among us, was Cicero; who has likewise by his 
rules given the best. plan both to practise and 
‘teach the art. After whom modesty would re- 
_ quire us to mention no more, had he not told us 
himself, that his books of rhetoric slipt out of his 


hands, while he was but a youth. And those lesser 
things which many persons want, he bas pur 
posely omitted in his discourses of oratory. Cor- 
nificius wrote largely upon the same subject; 
Stertinius and Gallio the father, each of them 
something. But Celsus and Lena’ were more ac- 
curate than Gallio; and in our times Virginius, 
Piiny, and Rutilius. And there are at thisday, 
some celebrated authors of the same kind, who, 
if they had taken in every thing, might have saved 
my pains.” Time has since deprived us of most 
of the writers mentioned here by Quintihan. 
But we bave the less reason to regret this loss, 
since it has preserved to us Cicero’s treatises upon 
this subject ; which we may well suppose to have 
been chiefly owing to their own excellency, and the 
great esteem they have always had in the world, 
Resides his Two Books of Invention, which Quinti- 
lian here calls his Books of Rhetoric, there are 
extant of his, ‘Three Books of an Orator; one OF 
famous Orators; and another, which is called 
The Orator; as also his Topics, a preface Con- 
cerning the best sort of Orators, and a treatise Of 
the parts of Oratory. Each of which treatises, 
whether we regard the justness and delicacy of the 
thoughts, the usefulness of the rules, or the ele- 
gance and beauty of the style, deserves to be fre- 
quently perused by all who are lovers of eloquence. 
For who can be thought so well qualified to give 
the rules of any art, as he who excelled all man- 
kind in the practice of them? But those Four 
books to Herennius, which are published among 
Cicero’s works, seem with good reason to be at- 
tributed to Cornificius, whom Quintilian here men- 
tions. And Celsus is by some affirmed to have 
taught oratory, whom he also places among the 
rhetoricians, and whose Eight books of Medicine 
are yet extant, written in so beautiful a style, as 
plainly shows him to be a master of eloquence. 
But Quintilian himself outdid all who went before 
him in diligence and accuracy as a writer. . His 
Institutions are so comprehensive, and written 
with such great exactness and judgment, that they 
are generally allowed to be the most perfect work 
of the kind. With this excellent author we shall 
finish the account of the Latin rhetoricians. 

With regard to rules of oratory, we cannot 
here find room for more than some of the most 
judicious rules which have been given with regard 
to pronunciation or action. 


Cuar. I. Of Pronunciation in general, and 
Management of the Voice. 

Pronunciation is also called action by some of 
the ancients. Though, if we attend to the pro- 
per signification of each of these words, the for- 
mer respects the voice, and the latter the gestures 
and motions of the body. Butif we consider them 
as synonymous terms, in this large sense pronun- 
ciation or action may be said to be a suitable con- 
formity of the voice, and the several motions of 
the body, in speaking, to the subject matter of the 
discourse. 

The best judges among the ancients have re- 
presented this as the principal part of an orator’s 
province, from whence he is chiefly to expect suc- 
cess in the art of persuasion. When Cicero, in 
the person of Crassus, has largely and elegantly 
discoursed upon all the other parts of oratory, 
coming at last to speak of this, he says: ‘¢ All the 
former have their effect as they are pronounced 
It is the action alone that governs in speaking | 
without which the best orator is of no value, and 
is often defeated by one in other respects muck 
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his inferior.” And he lets us know, that Demos- 
thenes was of the same opinion, who, when he 
was asked what was the principal thing in oratory, 
replied, action ; and being asked again a second 
and a third time, what was next considerable, he 
still made the same answer. By which he seemed 
to intimate, that he thought the whole art did in a 
manner consist in it. And indeed, if he had not 
judged this highly necessary for an orator, he would 
scarce have taken so much pains in correcting 
those natural defects, under which he laboured at 
first, in order to acquire it. For he had both a 
weak voice, and likewise an impediment in his 
speech, so that he could not pronounce distinctly 
some particular letters. The former of which de- 
fects he conquered, partly by speaking as loud as 
he could upon the shore, when the sea roared and 
was boisterous ; and partly, by pronouncing long 
periods as he walked up hill; both of which me- 
thods contributed to the strengthening of his voice. 
And he found means to render his pronunciation 
more clear and articulate, by the help of some 
little stones put under his tongue. Nor was he less 
careful in endeavouring to gain the habit of a be- 
coming and decent gesture 5 for which purpose he 
used to pronounce his discourses alone before a 
large glass. 

Voice is one kind of sounds. Now the influence 
of sounds, either to raise or allay our passions, is 
evident from music. And certainly the harmony 
of a fine discourse, well and gracefully pronounced, 
is as capable to move us, if not in a way so violent 
and ecstatic, yet not less powerful, and more agree- 
able to our rational faculties. As the business of 
this chapter is to offer some considerations for the 
just and decent management of the voice, it may 
not be improper in the first place to observe in ge~ 
neral what nature does when free and uncon- 
strained. As persons are differently affected when 
they speak; so they naturally alter the tone of 
their voice, though they do not attend to it. It 
rises, sinks, and has various inflections given it, 
according to the present state and disposition of 
the mind. When the mind is calm and sedate, 
the voice is moderate and even ; when the former 
is dejected with sorrow, the latter is languid; and 
when that is inflamed by passion, this is raised and 
elevated. It is the orator’s business, therefore, to 
follow nature, and to endeavour that the tone of his 
voice appear natural and unaffected. And for this 
end, he must take care to suit it to the nature of 
the subject; but still soas to be always grave and 

decent. Some persons continue a discourse in such 
a Jow and drawling manner, that they can scarce 
be heard by their audience. Others again hurry on 
in so leud and boisterous a manner as if they ima- 
gined their hearers were deaf, But all the music 
and harmony of speech lies in the proper tempera- 
ment of the voice between these extremes. In 
order to set this matter in a just light, it will be 
mecessary to consider the principal affections or 
properties of the voice, and how they are to be re- 
gulated by an orator. Now these may all be re- 
ferred either to quantity or quality. 

The quantity of the voice consists in its high- 
ness or lowness, swiftness or slowness, and the in- 
termediate degrees between them. 

_ Every person who speaks in public should en- 
deavour, if he can, to fill the place where he 
speaks. But still he ought to be careful not to ex- 
ceed the natural key of his voice. If he does, ‘it 
will neither be soft noragreeabie ; but either harsh 
arid rough, or too shrill and squeaking. Besides, 
he will not be able to give every syllable its full 


and distinct sound; which will render what he 
says obscure, and difficult to be understood, He 
should therefore take care to keep his voice within 
reach, so as to have it under management, that he 
may raise or sink it, or give it any inflection he 
thinks proper: which it will not be in his power 
to do, if he put a force upon it, and strain it ber 
yond its natural tone. 

The like caution is to be used against the con- 
trary extreme, that the voice be not dropped, and 
suffered to sink too low. This will give the speaker 
pain in raising it again to its proper pitch, and 
be no less offensive to the hearers. For though 
the music of speech consists in the variations of 
the voice, yet they must be gradual to render them 
pleasant. Such sudden and great changes at once 
are rather to be esteemed chasms in speaking, 
than variations. Besides, as they often prevent the 
hearers from taking in the sense of what is said, it 
gives them no small uneasiness that they are 
obliged to stretch their attention. Many persons are 
tuo apt to be guilty of this, especially at the end 
of a sentence, by dropping the last word: which 
ought in a particular manner to be expressed dis- 
tinctly, because the meaning of the whole sentence 
often depends upon it. , 

The medium between these two is a moderate 
and even voice. But this is not the same in all; 
that which is moderate in one would ke high in 
another. Every person therefore must regulate it 
by the natural key of his owa voice. A calm and 
sedate voice is generally best; as a moderate sound 
is most pleasing to the ear, if it be clear and dis- 
tinct. But this equality of the voice must also be 
accompanied with a variety, otherwise there can 
be no harmony; since all harmony consists in 
variety. Nothing is less pleasing than a discourse 
pronounced throughoutin one continued tone of the 
yoice, without any change or alteration. Besides, 
a variation of the voice is an ease to the speaker 5 
as the body is relieved by shifting its posture. The 
equality, therefore, we are here speaking of admits 
a varicty of inflections and changes within the 
same pitch. And when that is altered, the grada~ 
tions, whether higher or lower, should be so gentle 
and regular as to preserve a due proportion of the 
parts and harmony of the whole; which cannot be 
done, when the voice is suddenly varied with too 
great a distinction. And.therefore it should move 
from one key to another, so as rather to glide like 
a gentle stream, than pour down iike-a rapid tor- 
rent, as an ingenious writer has well expressed it. 
‘An even voice is best fitted to keep the mind to 
close attention. And therefore, in subjects designed 
only for instruction, without any address to the 
passions, there is little room for a variety of vaice. 
For the voice ought to agree with the style; and 
as upon such subjects this should be equal, mode- 
rate, and smooth, so should the other. Every 
thing, as we Say, is beautiful in its season; and 
there is a certain.propriety in things which ought 
always to be regarded. And therefore, an affected 
variety, ill placed, is as disagreeable to a judicious 
audience, as the want of it, where the subject re- 
quires it. We may find some persons, in pronounc- 
ing a grave and plain discourse, affect as many diffe~ 
rent tones, changes, and variations of their voice, 
as if they were acting a comedy ; which is doubt- 
less a very great impropriety. But the orators pro- 
vince is not barely to apply to the mind, but like- 
wise to the passions; which require a great varie- 
ty of the voice, high or low, vehement or languid, 
according to the nature of the passions he designs 
to affect. So that for an orator always to use the 
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Same tone or degree of his voice, and expect to an- 
swer all his views by it, would be much the same 
thing as if a physician should propose to cure all 
distempers by one medicine. From hence it is 
evident, that although various inflections and tones 
of the voice are requisite to make it harmonious 
and pleasing to the ear; yet the degree of it should 
differ according to the nature of the subject and 
design of the speaker. And, as a perfect monoto- 
ny is always unpleasant, so it can never be neces- 


sary in any discourse. 


‘The next property of the voice above-mentioned 
was swiftness. ‘That some expressions ought to be 
pronounced faster and swifter than others, is very 
manifest. Gay and sprightly ideas should not only 


‘ be expressed louder, but also faster, than such as 


a 


’ and excite their affections. 


are sad and melancholy. And when we press an 
adversary, the voice should be brisk and quick. 
But to hurry on in a precipitant manner without 
pausing, till stopt for want of breath, is certainly a 
very great fault. This destroys not only the neces- 
sary distinction between sentence and sentence, but 
likewise between the several words of the same 
sentence ; nay, and often occasions us to express 
our words by halves, while one is thrown so fast 
upon another, that we are not able to give each its 
full and just sound. By this means all the grace 
of speaking is lost, and in a great measure the ad- 
vantage of hearing. For when the ears of the 
hearers cannot keep pace with the volubility of the 
speaker’s tongue, they will be little the better for 
what he says.’ Besides, by not commanding his 
voice, and easing his breath at the proper pauses 
and points of distinction, he is often obliged to stop 
in the middle of a sentence; and so divides what 
sheuld be continued, and joins what should be se- 
‘parated; whieh must necessarily destroy the sense, 
and confound his discourse. Young persons are 
very liable to this, especially at first setting out. 
And it often arises from diffidence. They are jea- 
lousof their perforrnances, and the success they may 
have in speaking, which gives them a pain till it is 


‘over; and this puts them into a hurry of mind, which 


incapacitates them from governing their voice, and 


‘keeping it under that due regulation which per- 


haps they proposed to themselves before they be- 
gan to speak. And the greater degree such persons 
have of a native and ingenuous modesty, accom- 
panied with a laudable ambition to excel, they are 
commonly more exposed to this, For while on 
the one hand they are fired with an ardent desire 
to recommend themselves, and on the other are 
fearful of the event, this dubious state of mind is 
very apt to throw them off their guard, and run 
them into this excess. From which we may see 
the great advantage of having the voice well form- 
ed betimes; for when once it is become habitual 
to speak with justness and propriety, persons readi- 
ly practise it without much attention or concern. 
And as a precipitant and hasty pronunciation is 
culpable, so likewise on the other hand, it is a 
fault to speak too slow. This seems to argue a 
heaviness in the speaker. And as he appears cool 
himself, he can never expect to warm his hearers, 
When not only every 
word, but every syllable is drawn out to too great 
a length, the ideas do not come fast enough to keep 
up the attention without much uneasiness. 
till the sense is completed, the mind is in suspense; 
and, if it be held Jong in that situation, it will of 
course flag and grow tired. Indeed, in some cases, 
it is requisite the pronunciation should be slower 
than in others ; as in representing things great and 
difficult; or in expressing some particular passions, 
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as adrniration or grief. But the extreme wé aré 
now speaking of, is a slowness equally ‘continued 
through a whole discourse, which must necessarily 
render it flat and lifeless. 
Now, to avoid either of the two extremes last- 
mentioned, the voice ought to be sedate and dis 
tinct. And in order to render it distinct, it is ne= 
cessary, not only that each word and syllable 
should have its just and full sound, both as to time 
and accent ; but likewise that every sentence, and 
part of a sentence, should be separated by its pre- 
per pause and interval. This is more easy to be 
done in reading, from the assistance of the points 5 
but it is no less to be attended to in speaking, if 
we would pronounce in « distinct and graceful 
manner. For every one should speak in the same 
manner as he ought to read, if he could arrive at 
that exactness. Now the common rule given in 
pausing is, that we stop our voice at a comma till 
we can tell one, at a semicolon twa, at a colon 
three, and ata full period four. Apd as these 
points are either accommodated to the several parts 
of the same sentence, as the first three; or diffe- 
rent sentences, as the last; this occasions the diffe- 
rent length of the pause, by which either the de- 
pendence of what precedes upon that which follows, 
or its distinction from it, is represented. And 
therefore, in the first three stops, the voice is rather 
to be suspended in different degrees or measures of 
time, than entirely dropt, to show that the sense 
is not yet completed. But between sentence and 
sentence we respire, and begin anew. So that in 
long periods, the voice should be favoured -by be- 
ginning low and sedately, that it may hold to the 
end without respiration 3 or if it will not, the breath 
ought to be recovered without sinking the voice. 
For if once the voice drop for want of breath before 
the period be finished, not only the beauty, but 
likewise the sense of it will be lost. Quintilian 
lays a great stress upon a due attention to these 
pauses ; and says, “ Though it may appear not.so 
considerable in itself, yet all the other virtues of a 
good pronunciation are deficient without it.” 
Hitherto we have considered such properties of the - 
voice as respect quantity, we come now to speak 
of its qualities. And the chief of these are strength 
or weakness, clearness or obscureness, fullness or 
smallness, smoothness or roughness. Now, one 
half of these is what every one would willingly 
choose, as he would wish to be free from the others. 
But it is not in our power to give ourselves what 
qualities of the voice we please ; but only to make 
the best use we can of what mature has bestowed 
upon us. However, several defects of the voice are 
capable of being helped by care and proper means ; 
as, on the other hand, the best voice may be great- 
ly hurt by ill management and indiscretion. Tem- 
perance is a great preservative of the voice, and all 
excess is highly prejudicial to it. The voice must 
necessarily suffer, if the organs of speech have not 
their proper tone. And in order to their having 
this, they must be kept in a due temperature; that 
is, they must neither be too moist nor too dry. [If 
they abound with fluids, these will obstruct the 
clearness of the’ voice, and render it obscure and 
confused; and if they are parched with drought, | 
the voice will be harsh and rough. Now all ex- 
cesses, as well as some bodily indispositions, are 
apt to affect the organs one or other of these ways. 
A strong voice is very serviceable to an orator, 
because, if it want some other advantages, he is, 
however, capable to make himself heard. And if 
at any time he is forced to strain it, he is in less 
danger of its failing him before he has finished his 


per pauses. 
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@iscourse. But he.who has a weak voice, should 
be very careful not to strain it, especially at first. 
He ought to begin low, and rise gradually to such 
a pitch as the key of his voice will well carry him, 
without being obliged to sink again afterwards, 
Frequent inflections of the voice will likewise be 
some assistance to him. But especially he should 
take care to speak deliberately, and ease his voice, 
by allowing due time for respiration at all the pro- 
It is an extreme much less inconve- 
nient for such a person rather to speak too slow, 
than too fast. But this defect of a weak voice is 
sometimes capable of being helped by the use of 
proper methods; as is evident from the instance of 
Demosthenes, before mentioned. 

A voice is said to be clear, when the organs of 
speech are suited to give every single letter, and 
all the combinations of them in syllables and words 
their proper and distinct sound. Such a voice is 
very pleasing and agreeable to the hearers; and no 
jess an happiness to the speaker, as it saves him a 
great expence of spirits. Fora moderate voice, if 
cjear, will be as distinctly heard, as one much 
louder, if thick and obscure. Which is a great 
advantage to. the speaker, because he can better 
keep his voice under command, and modulate it at 
pleasure, as the several parts and circumstances of 
his discourse may require. On the contrary, an 
obscure and confused voice is not always occasion- 
ed from a deficiency in the organ; but many times 
is the effect of custom and a bad habit. Some 
persons, either from want of due care in their edu- 
cation at first, or from inadvertency and negligence 
afterwards, run into a very irregular and confused 
manner of expressing their words ; either by mis- 
placing the accent, confounding the sound of the 
letters, or huddling the syllables one upon another, 
50 as to render what they say often unintelligible. 
Indeed, sometimes this arises from a natural de- 
fect, as in the case of Demosthenes ; who found a 
method to rectify that, as well as the weakness of 
his voice. But in faults of this kind, which pro- 
ceed from habit, doubtless the most likely way to 
mend them is to speak deliberately. _ 

__A-full voice is not the same as a strong or aloud 
voice. It fills the ear, but it is often not pleasant. 
And therefore to render it so, as well as audible, it 
should be frequently varied. However, this seems 
better suited to the character of an orator, than a 
small and shrill voice ; because it has something 
in it more grave and manly. And those who have 
the misfortune of a very small voice, should be 
cautious of raising it to too high a pitch, especially 
at once; because the sudden compressure of the 
organ is apt to occasion a squeaking and very dis- 
agreeable sound. 

A soft and smooth voice is of all the most mu- 
sical, especially if it be flexible. And on the con- 
tsary, nothing is less harmonious than a voice that 


is harsh and rough. For the one grates as dis- 


agreeably upon the ear, as the other gives it plea- 
sure and delight. 
From the consideration of these several proper- 
ties of the voice, we may conclude that to be the 
best and fittest for an orator, which is moderate, 
distinct, firm, clear, and smooth, and withal easily 


flexible to the several degrees anc variations of 
-gound which every part of the discourse may re- 


quire. 
Cuar. Il. Of Gesture. 


" By this is meant, a suitable conformity of the 
motions of the countenance, and several parts of 


‘the body in speaking, to the subject matter of the 


a 


discourse. The word gesture is here used in @ 
larger sense than is ordinarily done in common 
language. For we rarely make use of that word 
to denote the motions of the countenance, or any 
parts of it; but as these make a considerable part 
of our present subject, they must here be compre~ 
hended under this term, 

It is not agreed among the learned, whether 
voice or gesture has the greater influence upon us- 
But as the latter affects us by the eye, as the for- 
mer does by the ear, gesture in the nature of it 
seems to have this advantage, that it conveys the 
impression more speedily to the mind; for the 
sight is the quickest of all our senses. Nor is) its 
influence’ less upon our passions; nay, in some 
instances it appears to act more powerfully. A 
cast of the eye shall express desire in as moving a 
manner as the softest language; and a different 
motion of it, resentment. To wring the hands, 
tear the hair, or strike the breast, are all strong in- 
dications of sorrow. And he who claps his hand 
to his sword, throws us into a greater panic than 
one who only threatens to kill us. Nor is it in 
some respects less various and extensive than 
language. Cicero tells us, he often diverted him- 
self by trying this with Roscius the comedian ; 
who could express a sentence as many ways by 
his gestures, as he himself by words. And some 
dramas, called pantomimes, have been carried on 
wholly by mutes, who have performed every part 
by gestures only, without words, in a way very in- 
telligent, as well as entertaining to the spectators. 
Well therefore might Cicero call action (or gesture) 
the language of the body, since it is capable in so 
lively a manner to convey both our ideas and pas- 
sions. But with respect to oratory, gesture may 
very properly be called the second part of pro- 
nunciation; in which, as the voice should be 
suited to the impressions it receives from the 
mind, so the several motions of the body ought to 
be accommodated to the various tones and intlec- 
tions of the voice. When the voice is even and 
moderate, little gesture is required 5 and nothing 
is more unnatural than violent motion, in - dis- 
coursing upon ordinary and familiar subjects. The 
motions of the body should rise therefore in pro- 
portion to the vehemence and energy of the ex- 
pression, as. the natural and genuine effect of it- 

But as gesture is very different and various as to 
the manner of it, which depends upon the decent 
conduct of several parts of the body; it will not 
be amiss to consider more particularly the pro-: 
per management of each of those parts. Now all 
gesture is either natural, or from imitation. By 
natural gesture we mean such actions and motions 
of the body, as naturally accompany Our words, as 
these do the impressions of our minds. And these 
either respect the whole body, or some particular 
part of it. But before we enter upon this, give us 
leave just to observe, that it has been customary 
in all ages and countries, in making a set discourse 
before an assembly, to do it standing. Thus we 
read, that ‘“‘ Abraham stood up, and spake unto the 
children of Heth.” And it seems as if he sat down, 
when he had ended his speech; because, imme- 
diately after the account of their answer, it is said 
again, that “ Abraham stood up and bowed himself: 
to the people of the land, the children of Heth.” 
In like manner Homer represents the Grecian 
princes, as standing up, when they made a speech, 
either to the army, or in their councils. So when 
Achilles has assembled the army, to inquire into 
the reason of-the great plague which at that time 
raged among them, he rises up before he begins to 
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speak, and sits down again when: He has done. 
After him the prophet Calchas rises, and charges 
it upon Agamemnon}; who rising up in a passion, 
dloes not refuse to comply with what Calchas pro- 
posed, but ‘expresses his resentment at him for 
saying it. And upon another occasion, both Aga- 
memnon and Nestor do the same in council. And 
Cicéro acquaints us, that when Lentulus had been 
charged in the senate as an associate with Catiline, 
he stood up to make his defence. Nor does the 
advantage of being better heard, seem to have been 


the only reason for so general an agreement in this 


posture; but it appears likewise to have been 
chosen, as the most decent and respectful. Sitting 
carries in it'an air of authority, and is therefore a 
posture scarce used upon such occasions, unless 
perhaps where that is designed to be expressed by 
it. Wherefore it was a thing very much resented, 
that when Ceesar, after he had got the power into 
his hands, once addressed the senate, either refused 
to rise, as some Say, Or as others, one of his friends 
held him down by his gown, 

But though standing appears to be the most 
proper posture for speaking in public, yet it is very 


unbecoming for the body to be entirely without 


any motion like a statue. It should not long con- 
tinue in the same position, but be constantly chang- 
ing, thongh the motion be very moderate. There 
ought to be no appearance of stiffness, but-a cere 
tain ease and pliableness, naturally suiting itself to 
every expression; by which méans, when a greater 
degree of motion is necessary, it will’ appear less 
sudden and vehement: for as the raising, sinking, 
and various inflections of the voice must be 
gtadual; so likewise should the motions of the 
body. It is only on some particular occasions that 
an hasty vehemence and impetuosity is proper in 
either case. 

As to the several parts of the body, the head is 
the most considerable. To lift it up too high has 
the air of arrogance and pride; to stretch it out too 
far, or throw it back, looks clownish and unman- 
nerly ; to hang it downwards on the breast, shows 
an unmanly bashfulness and want of spirit; and to 
suffer it to lean on either shoulder, argues both 
slota and indolence. Wherefore in calm and 
sedate discourse it ought to keep its natural state, 
an upright posture. However, it should not be 
long without motion, nor yet always moving; but 
gently turn sometimes on one side, and sometimes 
on the other, as occasion requires, that the voice 
may be heard by all who are present; and then 
retum again to its natural position. It should al< 
ways accompany the other actions of the body, 
and turn on the same side with them 3 except 
when aversion to any thing is expressed, which is 
done by stretching out the tight hand, and turning 
the head to the lett, The ancients erected a statue 
of Venus in this posture, who was called by the 
Greeks azocpopia, and by the Latins Verticordia, 
and in English may be termed the forbidding 
Venus. But nothing is more indecent than viclent 
motions and agitations of the head. And therefore, 
when a witty writer, who is well known among us, 


would convey the most tidiculotis idea of a pre- 


tender to knowledge, he expresses it thus: 

For having three times shook his head 

To stir his wit up, thus he said. Hudib, . - 
But it is the countenance, that chiefly represents 
both the passions and dispositions of the mind.’ 
By this we ‘express love, hatred, joy, sorrow, 
modesty, and confidence: by this we supplicate, 
Xhreaten, sooth, invite, forbid, consent, or refuse ; 


« 


and all this without speaking, Nay, from hencé 
we form a judgment not only of a petson’s present 
temper, but of his capacity and natural-disposition. 
And therefore itis common to say, such an one 
has a promising countenance, or that he promises 
little by his countenance. It is true, this is no cer- 
tain rule of judging ; nor is it in the power of any 
one to alter the natural make of his countenance ; 
however, it may put us upon endeavouring to gain 


the most pleasing aspect we can; since it is so na=. 
tural for mankind to draw such conclusions from 


it; and some persons are so unhappy, as to render 


their countenance more disagreeable, than others 


Wise it would be, by ill habits. pul 2k Se 
But the several parts of the face bear their 
part, and contribute to the proper and decent 
motion of the whole. Inacalm and sedate dige 
course, all the features retain their natural state 
and situation. In sorrow, the forehead and eye- 
brows lour, and the cheeks hang down. But in 
expressions of joy and cheerfulness, the forehead 
and eyebrows are expanded, the cheeks contract- 
ed, and the corners of the mouth drawn upwards, 
Anger and resentment contract the forehead, draw 
the brows together, and thrust out the lips. And 
terrer elevates both the brows and forehead, Ag 
these are the natural signs of such passions, the 
orator should endeavour to conform to them, . 
But as the eyes are most active and significant, 
it is the advice of Cicero that the greatest care: 


should be taken in their management. And he 


gives this reason for it, ‘ because other parts of 
the countenance have but few motions; whereas: 
all the passions of the soul are expressed in the 
eyes, by so many different actions, which cannot 
possibly be represented by any gestures of the 
body, if the eyes are kept in a fixed posture,” 
Common experience does in a great measure con~' 
firm the truth of this observation. We readily 
guess at a person’s intention, or how he is affected 
to us, by his eyes. And any sudden change or 
emotion of the mind is presently followed by an 
alteration in the lock. In speaking therefore upon 
pleasant and delightful subjects, the eyes are brisk 
and cheerful ; as, on the contrary, they sink and 
are languid in delivering any thing melancholy 
and sorrowful. This is so agreeable to nature, 
that before a person speaks, we are prepared with 
the expectation of one or the other from his dif- 
ferent ‘aspect. So likewise in anger, a certain 
vehemence and intenseness appears in the eyes, 
which, for want of proper words to express it by, 
We endeavour to represent by metaphors taken 
from fire, the most violent and rapid element, and 
Say in such cases, the eyes sparkle, burn, or are 
inflamed, 
tion, it is natural to alter the look, either by turn- 
ing the eyes aside, or downwards. Virgil has very 
justly observed this: for when he describes fEneas 
meeting with Dido in the Elysian shades, and ad- 


dressing her, he represents her distegatd of hiin, 


by saying, 


Disdainfully she look’d; then turning round, 
Still fix’d her eyes unmoy’d upon the ground. 
She showed her resentment or his former treat- 
ment of her, by not vouchsafing to look on him. 
Indeed, the eyes are sometimes turned downe 
wards upon other occasions, as to express m0- 
desty. And if at any time a particular object be 
addressed to, whatever it be, the eyes should be 
turned that way, Awd therefore Philostratus very. 
deservedly ridicules a certain rhétorician as guilty 
of a solecistn in -gesture, wlio, upon saying, “‘O 


In expressions of hatred or detestas 
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Fapiter!” turned his eyés downward ; and when he 
said, “ O earth !” looked upward. A staring look 
has the appearance of giddiness and want of 
thought; and to contract the eyes, gives suspicion 
of craft and design. A fixed look may be occa- 
sioned from intenseness of thought, but at the 
same time shows a disregard to the audience; and 
a too guick and wandering motion of the eyes 
denotes levity and wantonness. A gentle and 
ynoderate motion of the eyes is therefore in com- 
mon most suitable, always directed to some of 
the audience, and gradually turning from side to 
side with amair of respect and modesty, aud look- 
ing them decently in the face, as in common dis- 
course : such a behaviour will of course draw an 
attention. AS in conversation, when a person ad- 
dresses Us in an handsome and becoming manner, 
we presently put ourselves in a posture to give 
what he says a proper reception. But as all the 
passions are in the most lively manner expressed 
in the eyes, their motions ought to vary accord- 
ing to the different nature of those passions they 
ate suited both to discover in the speaker, and 
convey to his hearers ; since, as the quickest ac- 
cess to the mind is by the sight, a proper well- 
timed look will sometimes sooner effect this than 
it can be done by words; as in discharging a 
cannon, we are struck with the light before we 
hear the sound, 

As to the other parts of the body distinct from 
the head, the shoulders ought not to be elevated ; 
for this is not only in itself indecent, but it like- 
wise contracts the neck, and hiaders the proper 
motion of the head,. Nor on the other hand, 
should they be drawn down, and depressed; be- 
cause this occasions a stiffness both to the neck 
and the whole body. Their natural posture there- 
fore is best, as being most easy and graceful. To 
shrug the shoulders has an abject and servile air ; 
and frequently to heave them upwards and down- 
wards is a very disagreeable sight. 

A continued motion of the arms any way is by 
‘ll méans to be avoided. Their action should 
generally be very moderate, and follow that of 
the hand, unless in very pathetic expressions, 
where it may be proper to give them a more 
lively spring. 

The hands need never be idle. Quintilian seems 
to think them as necessary and powerfal in action, 
as Cicero does the eyes. ‘‘'The hands (says 
he), without which all gesture is lame and weak, 
have a greater variety of motions than can well be 
expressed ; for they are almost equal to our words. 
Do not we desire with them, promise, call, dis- 
miss, threaten, beseech, detest, fear, inquire, 
deny? Do not they express joy, sorrow, doubt, 
confession, penitence, measure,’ plenty, num- 
ber, and time? Do not they excite, restrain, 
prove, admire, and shame? That in so great a 
variety of speech among all nations and coun- 
tries, this seems to me the common language 
of all mankind.” Thus far Quintilian. Now, all 
‘bodily motion is either upward or downward, to 
to the right or left, forward or backward, or else 
circular. The hands are employed by the orator 
in all these, except the last. And as they ought 
to correspond with our expressions, so they ought 
to begin and end with them. In admiration, and 
addresses to heaven, they must be elevated, but 
never raised above the eyes; and in speaking ‘of 
things below us, they are directed downwards. 
Sidé motion should generally begin from the left, 
and terminate gently on the right. In demonstra- 
ting, addressing, and on several other occasions, 


they are moved forward; and in threatening 
sometimes thrown back. But when the orator 
speaks of himself, his right-hand should be gently 
laid on his breast. When no other motion is ne- 
cessary, the hands should be kept about as high 
as the breast, so as to make near a right angle 
with the arm. This is not only graceful, but like- 
wise the most easy posture, and gives the least 
strain to the museles. They should never be suf- 
fered to hang down, nor to loll upon the cushion or 
bar. The left hand should never inoveatione, but ac- 
commodate itself to the motions.of the right. In 
motions to the left side, the right hand should net 
be carried beyond the left shoulder. In promises, 
and expressions of compliment, the motion of the 
hands should be gentle and slow; but in exhorta- 
tions and applause more swift. The ‘hands should 
generally be open: but in expressions of compunc- 
tion and anger they may be closed, All finical and 
trifling actions of the fingers ought to be avoided ; 
vor should they be stretched out and expanded in a 
stiff and rigid posture, but kept easy and pliable. 

Neither the breast nor the belly should be thrust 
outs; which in itself looks ungainly, and hinders 
the free motion of the trunk; which ought not to 
be kept too stiff and upright, but easy and flexible, 
always suiting itself to the motions of the head 
and hands. The feet should continue steady, 
and not give the body a wavering and giddy mo- 
tion, by frequently shifting ; though some persons 
fall into that habit, without moving their feet, 
Curio, a Roman orator, as Cicero tells us, was ad- 
dicted to this; which occasioned a friend of his 
once to pass a joke upon him, by asking, “ Who 
that was talking out of a boat?” The jest is too 
plain to need explication; for every one knows 
the waving of a boat will give the body such a 
motion, 

The gestures we have hitherto discoursed of, 
are such as naturally accompany our expressions. 
And we believe those we have mentioned, if duly 
attended to, will be found sufficient to answer all 
the purposes of our modern pronunciation. The 
ancients, indeed, used several more vehement ace 
tions and gestures than we are accustomed to; 
as we have formerly shown. Philip the Roman 
orator, as Cicero informs us, did not use to pre- 
pare his discourses; but spoke, as we say, off 
band. And he was wont to tell! his friends, “ he 
was never fit to talk till he had warmed his arm.” 
He doubtless, therefore, used a more violent mo- 
tion with his arms and hands than ts common 
with us. And Cicero calls the arm projected, the 
orator’s weapon. Indeed, to extend or brandish 
the arm, carries in it an air of command and au- 
thority, which was not unbecoming the character 
of Philip, who was a person of the highest rank 
and quality. And therefore young orators, both 
among the Greeks and Romans, for a time used 
no motion of the atm, but kept it confined in their 
garment, as an argument of modesty, till age and 
experience allowed them to use greater freedom. 
Nor was it uncommon for the ancient orators to 
express the excess of their passions by tears. 
They thought nothing unbecoming that was na- 
tural; and jndged it agreeable to the characters 
even of the bravest men, to be touched with a 
sense of humanity in great calamities: and there- 
fore we find both Homer and Virgil make their 
greatest heroes shed tears on some occasions. 

The other sort of gestures above mentioned are 
such as rise from imitation: as where the orator 
describes some action, or pefsonates anodtherspeak- 
ing. But here great care is to be taken not to 
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over act his part, by running into any. ludicrous 
or theatrical mimicry. It is sufficient for him so 
to represent things of this, nature, as may best 
convey the image of -them in a lively manner to 


the minds of the hearers; without any such change. 


either of his actions or voice as are not suitable to 
his own character, 


Cuapr. Ill, Some particular Rules for the Voice and 


Gesture. 


The subject of pronunciation is of so great im- 
portance to an orator, that it can neither be too 
clearly laid down, nor too sirongly inculcated. If 
we inquire into the causes of that surprising 
power it has over us, and by what means it so 
strongly affects us, this may in some measure ap- 
pear by reflecting on the frame and constitution 
of human nature. For our infinitely great and 
wise maker has so formed us, that not only the ac- 
tions of the body are subject to the direction of 
the mind, but we are likewise endowed with va- 
rious passions and affections, that excite us to 
pursue those things which Make for our happiness, 
and avoid others which are hurtful to us. 
we are made for suciety, we are also furnished 
with speech, which enables us to converse one 
with another. And ‘such is the contrivance of 
our make, and influence of our minds upon the 
mechanism of our bodies, that we can not only 
communicate our thoughts to each other, but like- 
wise our passions. For, as Cicero well observes, 
“‘ Every motion of the mind has naturally its pe- 
culiar countenance, voice, and gesture; and the 
whole body, every position of the face, and sound 
of the voice, like the strings of an instrument, act 
agreeably to the impression they receive from the 
mind.” -Nor is this all: but as every one is dif- 
ferently affected himself, he is capable to make 
the like impressions upon others, and excite them 
to the same motions which he feels in himself. As 
when two instruments are set to the same pitch, 
the strings of the one being touched, produce in 
the other the like sound, This common syin- 
pathy in the human frame shows how necessary it 
is that an orator should not only in general be 
well acquainted with the rules of pronunciation, 
but likewise know how to use them as occasion 
requires, For a general knowledge of the rules of 
art is not of itself sufficient to perfect an artist, 
without a further acquaintance with the parti- 
cular application of them to their several cases 
and circumstances. Thus, for instance, it is not 
enough for an orator to understand all the beau- 
ties and ornaments of language, and which of 
them are suited to form the several kinds of style, 
unless he can likewise accommodate each of those 
characiers to their proper subject. And so like- 
wise in pronunciation, he ought not only to know 
the several qualities of the voice, and proper ges- 
tures of the body, but also when and where to 
make use of them. Fer not only different sub- 
jects, but also different parts of the same dis- 
course, and even particular expressions, often re- 
quire a difference in the manner of pronunciation, 
both as to the voice and gesture. Having there- 
fore treated on both these parts of pronunciation in 
general, it may not be amiss now to consider how 
they are to be applied in each of the two respects 
last mentioned. 

We shall begin with the parts of a discourse, 
and treat of them in their natural order. And 
here the view and design of the speaker in each of 
them will easily help us to see me proper manner 
of pronunciation. 


And as. 


Let us suppose then’a person’ presenting bim-~ 
self before an assembly, in order to make a dis- 
course to them. . It cannot be decent immediately 
to begin to speak so soon as ever he makes his 
appearance. He will first settle himself, compose 
his countenance, and-take a respectful view of. his 
audience, This prepares them for silence and at~- 
tention. To begin presently, and hurry on, with- 
out first allowing either himself or his hearers time 
to compose themselves, looks as if he was rather 
performing a task than had any design to please 
them; which will be very apt to make them as 
uneasy till he has done, as he seems to, be himself. 
Persons commonly form some opinion of a speaker 
from, their first view of him, which prejudices 
them either in his favour, or otherwise, as to what 
he says.afterwards. A grave and sedate aspect 
inclines them to think him serious; that he has 
considered his subject, and may have something to 
offer worth their attention. A haughty and. for- 
bidding air occasions distaste, as it looks like dis~ 
respect. . A wandering giddy countenance argues 
levity. A dejected drooping appearance is apt to 
raise contempt, unless where the subject is me- 
lancholy. And a cheerful aspect is a proper. pre~ 
lude to.a pleasant and agreeable argument, . 

~ To speak low at first has the appearance of 
modesty, and is best for the voice; which, by 
rising gradually, will with more ease be carried 
to any pitch that may be afterwards necessary, 
without straining it. However some variation of 
the. voice is always proper to give it an harmony. 
Nay, and. sometimes it is not improper for an 
orator to set out with a considerable degree of 
warmth, expressed by such an elevation of the 
voice, and gestures of the body, as are suited to 
represent the emotions of his mind. But this, is 
not ordinarily the case. We have some few in- 
stances of this in Cicero; as in his oration for 
Roscius Amerinus, where the heinousness of the 
charge could not but excite his indignation against 
the accusers. And so likewise in that against 
Piso, and the two first against Catiline, which 
begin in the same manner, from the resentment 
he had conceived against their persons and con- 
duct, 

In the narration, the voice ought to be raised toa 
somewhat an higher pitch. Matters of fact should 
be related in a very plain and distinct manner, 
with a proper stress and emphasis laid upon each 
circumstance, accompanied with a suitable address 
and motions of the body, to engage the attention 
of the hearers. For there is a certain grace in 
telling a stery, by which those who are masters of 
it seldom fail to recommend themselves in con- 
versation. The beauty of it, consists in an easy 
and familiar manner of expression, attended with 
such actions and gestures as are suited to the na- . 
ture of the things related, and help to enliven 
each particular Pinclmneeanee and part of the dis- 
course. 

The proposition, or subject of the discourse, 
should be delivered with a very clear and audible 
voice. For if this be not plainly heard, all that 
follows in proof of it cannot well be understood. 
And for the same reason, if it be divided into se- 
veral parts or branches, they should each be ex- 
pressed very deliberately and distinctly. But as 
the design here is only information, there can be 
little room for gesture. 

The confirmation admits. of great Parity: both 
of the voice and gestures. In reasoning, the voice 
is quick and pungent, and should be enforced with 
suitable actions, And as descriptions. likewise 
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have often a place here, in painting out the images 
of things, the orator should so endeavour to adapt 
both his voice, and the motions of his body, par- 
ticularly the turn of his eyes, and action of his 
hands, as may best help the imagination of his 
hearers; Where he introduces another person 
speaking, or addresses to an absent person, it 
should be with some degree of imitation. And ia 
dialogue the voice should alter with the parts. 
Whea he diverts from his subject by any digres- 
sion, his voice should be lively and cheerful ; 
since that is rather designed for entertainment 
than instruction, . 

In confutation, the arguments of the adverse 
party ought first to be repeated in a plain and 
distinct manner, that the speaker may not seem 
to conceal or avoid the force of them. Unless 
they appear trifling, and unworthy of a serious 
answer; and then a facetious manner, both of ex- 
pression and gesture, may be the pyoperest way 
to confute them. For to attempt to answer in a 
grave and serious manner, what is in itself empty 
and ludicrous, is apt to create a suspicion of its 
having more in it than it really has. So when 
Tubero, in his accusation of Ligarius before Cesar, 
had made it part of his charge, that Ligarius was 
in Africa during some part of the civil war be- 
tween Czsar and Pompey; Cicero, in his answer, 
not thinking it deserved a serious reply, contents 
himself with barely mentioning it iionically. » For 
thus he begins his defence of Ligarius: “ Cesar, 
my kinsman Tubero has laid before you a new 
crime, and till this day unheard of, that Q. Liga- 
rius was in Africa”’”. Every one must easily per- 
ceive, by the manner in which these words were 
pronounced, that the design of them was to make 
the charge appear ridiculous. But caution should 
be used not to represent any argument cf weight 
in a Judicrous way, lest by so doing the speaker 
should more expose himself than his adversary. 

In the conclusion, both the voice and gesture 

should be brisk and sprightly, which may seem to 
arise from a sense of the speaker’s opinion of the 
goodness of his, cause, and that-he has offered 
nothing but what is agreeable to reason and trath ; 
as likewise from his assurance that the audience 
agree with him in the same sentiments. Inevery 
undertaking that requires care and thought, per- 
- gons are apt at first to be sedate and moderate ; 
but when it is drawn to an end, and is near 
finished, it is very natural to appear more gay. 
If an enumeration of the principal arguments of 
the discourse be convenient, as it sometimes is, 
where they are pretty numerous, or the discourse 
is long, they ought to be expressed in the most 
clear and forcible manner. And if there be an 
address to the passions, both the voice and gesture 
must be suited to the nature of them, of which 
more will be said presently. 
‘We proceéd now to the consideration of parti- 
cular expressions. And what we shall offer here, 
will be first in relation to single words, then sen- 
tences, and‘lastly the passions. 

1. Even in those sentences which are expressed 
in the most even and sedate manner, there is often 
one or more words which require an emphasis and 
distinction of the voice. Pronouns are often of this 
kind; as, ‘This isthe man.” And such are many 
words that denote the circumstances and qualities 
of things. Such as heighten or magnify the idea 
of the thing to which they are joined, elevate the 
voice; as noble, admirable, majestic, greatly, and 
the like. On the contrary, those which lessen the 
$dea, or debase it, depress the voice, or at least pro- 


tract the tone ; of which sort are the words, little, 
mean, poorly, contemptible, with many others, 
Some tropes likewise, as metaphors and verbal 
figures, which consist in the repetition of a single 
word, should have a particular emphasis. As when 
Virgil says of the river Araxes, “ It disdained a 
bridge.” And Nisus of himself, in the same poet, 
s‘ 1 I am the man:” where the repeated word is 
loudest. This distinction of words, and giving 
them their proper emphasis, does not only render- 
the expression more clear and intelligible, but 
very much contricutes to the variation of the 
voice, and the preventing a monotony. And the 
different pronunciation of these words will also 
require a peculiar gesture. 

If. In sentences, regard should be had to their 
length, and the number of their parts, in order to 
distinguish them by proper pauses. The frame 

-and structure of the period ought likewise to be 
considered, that the voice may be so managed as to 
give it the most musical accent. Unless there be 
some special reason for the contrary, it should end 
louder than it begins. And this difference of tone 
between the end of the former sentence and the 
beginning of the next not only helps to distinguish 
the sense, but adds to the harmony of the voice. 
And that the last syllables of a sentence might be- 
come more audible and distinct, was doubtless one 
reason why the ancient rhetoricians dislike short 
feet at the end of a period. In an antithesis, or a 
sentence consisting of opposite parts, one contrary 
must be louder than the other. As, “ He is gone, 
but by a gainful remove, from painful labour to 
quiet rest; from unquied desires to happy content- 
ment; from sorrow to joy; and from trans;tory 
time to immortality.” In a climax or gradation, 
the voice should rise with it. So, ** There is no 
enjoyment of property without -government; no 
government without a magistrate; no mugistrate 
without obedience; no obedience where every one 
acts as he pleases.” And so in other gradations of 
a different form. As, ‘‘ Since concord was lust, 
friendship was lost, fidelity was lost, Liberty was 

"lost, ad/ was lost.” And again, “ You wouid par- 
don him whom the senate hath condemned, whom 
the people of Rome have condemned, whom all 
mankind have condemned.” We might mention 
several other figurative expressions, which require 
a particular conformation and management of the 
voice; but these, we presume, with some others 
we shall have occasion to name presently when we 
come to the passions, may be sufficient to guide us 
in the rest. But that it may appear more evidently 
how necessary a different inflection and variation 
of the veice is in most sentences, give us leave to 
show how @uintilian illustrates it, by a passage 
which he takes from Cicero. The place is the be- 
ginning of Cicero’s defence for Milo, and the words 
are these: “ Although I am apprehensive it may 
seem base to discover fear when [ enter upon the 
defence of a most courageous man, and it may ap~ 
pear very indecent, when Milo discovers more 
concern for the public safety than for his own, not 
to show a greatness of mind equal to his cause, yet 
this new form of the court terrifies my eyes, which 
cannot discern the ancient manner of the forum, 
and former custom of trials, whatever way they 
lock : your bench is not surrounded with its usual 
attendants.” This sentence consists of four mem- 
bers. And Quintilian supposes, that though these 
words are the beginning of a speech, and were ac- 
cordingly expressed in a calm and submissive 
manner, yet that the orator used a great deal of va 
riety in the pronunciation of their several parts. In 
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the first member (as he imagines) his voice was’ 


more elevated in expressing the words, a most cou- 
rageous man, than in those other parts of it, I am 
apprehensive it “may seem base, and, to discover 
fear. In the second member he rose higher, in 
saying when Milo discovers more cencern for the 
public safety thax for his own; and then again, as 
it were, checked himself in what follows, not ‘o 
show @ greatness of ‘mind equal to his cause. ‘The 
beginning of the third member, carrying a reflec- 
tion in it, was spoke with a different tone of the 
voice, this new form of the court terrifies my eyes ; 
and the other part of it moré loud and distinctly, 
avhich cannot discern the ancient manner of the 
forum, and firmer custom of trails. And the last 
member was still more raiséd and audible, your 
bench is not surrounded with its usuql attendants. 
And it must be supposed, that while he was saying 
this, he cast his eyes round the assembly, and 
viewed the soldiers whom Pompey had placed 
there, which renders the expression still more 
grave and solemn. If this was the manner of the 
ancient orators, and they were so exact and accurate 
in expressing their periods, and the several parts of 
them, as we have reason to believe they were, it 
must have givenavery great force, as well as beau- 
ty, to their pronunciation. 

Ill. That the passions have each of them both a 
different voice and action, is evident from hence ; 
that we know in what manner a person is affected, 
by the tone of his voice, though we do not under- 
stand the sense of what he says, or many times so 
much as see him; and we can often make the 
same judgment from his countenance and gestures. 
Love and esteem are expressed in a smooth and 
cheerful tone ; but anger and resentment with a 
rough, harsh, and interrupted voice 5 for when the 
spirits are disturbed and rufiled, the organs are 
moved unequally. Joy raises and dilates the voice, 
as sorrow sinks. and contracts it. Cicero takes 
notice of.a passage in an oration of Gracchus, 
wherein he bewails the death of his brother, who 
was killed by Scipio, which in his time was thought 
very moving: ‘* Unhappy man (says he), whither 
shall I betake myself ? where shall f go? Jnto the 
capitol ? that flows with my brother’s blood. Shall 
EI go home? and behold my unhappy mother all 
in tears and despair?” Though Gracchus hada 
very ill design in that speech, and his view was 
to excite the populace against their governors, yet 
(as Cicero tells us) when he came to this passage, 
he expressed himself in such moving accents and 
gestures, that he extorted tears even from his ene- 
mies. Fear occasions a tremor and hesitation of 
the voice, and assurance gives it strength and firm- 
ness. Admiration elevates the voice, and should 
be expressed with pomp and magnificence: ‘“O sur- 
prising clemency, worthy of the highest praise 
and greatest encomiums, and fit to be perpetuated 
in lasting monuments!” This is Cicero’s com- 
pliment to Ceser, when he thought it for his 
purpose. And oftentimes this passion is accom- 
panied with an elevation both of the eyes and 
hands. On the contrary, contempt sinks and 
protracts the voice. Inthe dispute between Ci- 
cero and Cecilius, which of them should accuse 
Verres, Cicero puts this contemptuous question 
to him: ** How are you qualified, Cecilius, for 
Such an undertaking ? 1 will not ask, when you 
ever gave a proof of it; but when you so much 
as attempted it? No you ecnsider the difficulty of 
managing a public cause?” with much more to 
the same purpose, Though such kind of expres- 
sions require little gesture, yet sometimes a motion 


of the hand may not be improper,’ to ‘signify dis-' 
dain or aversion.. We may suppose Cicero to have 
acted thus in his defence of Rabirius.. For to 
show his assurance of his client’s cause, having 
used this expression in a very audible- manner, 
‘© } wish I had it to say, that Rabirius had with his 
own hand killed ‘Saturninus, who was an enemy 
to the Roman state,” some persons in the crowd 
began to raise a cClamoury,just as of later times hiss- 
ing has ‘been practised on the like occasions. 
Upon which Cicero immediately replies, “ ‘This 
noise does not disturb me but please me, since it 
shows, though there are some weak persons, yet 
they are but few.” ‘Then presently after follows 
the expression we refer to: * Why do not you 
cease your clamour, since ‘it only discovers your 
folly, and the smallness of your number ?” All ex- 
clamations should be violent. When we addtess 
to inanimate things, the voice should be higher 
than when to animated beings; and appeals to 
heaven must be made in a loftier tone than those 
to men. 

These few hints for expressing the principal 
passions may, if duly attended to, suffice to direct 
our practice in others. Though, after all, it is 
impossible to gain a just and decent pronunciation 
of voice and gesture merely from rules, without 
practice and an imitation of the best examples: 
Which shows the wisdom of the ancients in train 
ing up their youth to it, by the assistance of mas- 
ters, to form both their speech and actions. ° : 

But there is one thing which ought always to be 

attended to; namely, that persons should well 
consider their own make and genius, especially 
with respect to the passions. We seldom find, 
that any actor can excel invall characters ; but if 
he performs one well, he is deficient in another : 
and therefore they are commonly so prudent as to 
confine themselves to such as- best suit them. 
The case is the same in an orator; who should 
therefore keep within those bounds which nature 
seems to have prescribed for him. Some are 
better fitted for action than others; and most for 
some particular actions rather than others; and 
what sits well upon one would appear very awk- 
ward in another. Every one, therefore, should 
first endeavour to know himself, and manage ac- 
cordingly. Though in most cases, nature may 
be much assisted and improved by art and exercise. 
See Professor Ward’s System of Oratory. 

Oratory, among the Romanists, a closet 
or like apartnsent near a bed-chamber, furnish- 
ed with an altar, crucifix, &c. for private devo- 
tions. . 

ORB. s. (orbe, French; orbis, Latin.) 1. | 
Sphere; orbicular body (/Voodward). 2. Cir- 
cular body (Dryden). 3. Mundane sphere ; 
celestial body (Shakspeare). 4. Wheel; any 
rolling body (Milton). 5. Circle; line drawn 
round (Holiday). 6. Circle described. by any 
of the mundane spheres (Bacon). 7. Period ; » 
revolution of time (Millon). 8. Sphere of ace 
tion (Shakspeare). ‘ 

ORBA'TION. s. (orbatus, Latin.) Privas 
tion of parents or children. pie 

O’RBED. a. (from‘orb.) 1. Round; cir- 
cular; otbicular (Shakspeare). 2. Formed into 
a circle (Milton). 3. Rounded (Addison). 

ORBI'CULAR. a. (orbiculaire, French.) 
1. Spherical (Milton). 2. Circular (Newton), 

ORBICULARE OS. (orbicularis, shaped 
like a ring, from orLiculus, a little ring.) In. 
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anatomy, a very small round bone, not larger 
than a pin-head, that belongs to the internal 
ear. 
* ORBICULARIS ORIS. (musculus orbicu- 
laris oris, from orbiculus, a little ring; so called 
from its shape.) In myology. Sphincter la- 
biorum of Douglis. Semi orbicularis of Win- 
slow. Constrictor oris of Cowper. A muscle 
of the mouth, formed in a great measure by 
those of the lips; the fibres of the superior de- 
scending, those of the inferior ascending and 
decussating each other about the corner of the 
mouth, they run along the lip to join those 
of the opposite side, so that the fleshy fibres 
appear to surround the mouth like a sphincter. 
Its use is to shut the mouth, by contracting 
and drawing both lips together, and to counter- 
act all the muscles that assist in forming it, 

ORBICULARIS FALPEBRARUM. (orbicu- 
laris, scil. musculus.) A muscle common to 
both the eyelids. It arises by a number of 


fleshy fibres from the outer edge of the orbitar 


process of the superior maxillary bone, and 
from a tendon near the inner angle of the 
eye; these fibres run a little downwards and 
outwards, over the upper part of the cheek, 
below the orbit, covering the under eyelid, and 
surround the external angle, being closely con- 
nected only to the skin and fat; they then run 
over the superciliary ridge of the os frontis, to- 
wards the inner canthus, where they mix with 
the fibre of the occipito-frontalis and corrugator 
supercilii; then covering the upper eyelid, they 
descend to the inner angle opposite to their in- 
fetior origin, and firmly adhere to the internal 
angular process of the os frontis, and to the 
short round tendon which serves to fix the pal- 
pebrx and muscular fibres arising from it. It 
is inserted into the nasal .process of the superior 
maxillary bone bya short round tendon, cover- 
ing the anterior and upper part of the lachrymal 
sac, which tendon can be easily felt at the in- 
ner canthus of the eye. .The use of this mus- 
cle is to shut the eye, by drawing both lids to- 
gether, the fibres contracting from the outer 
angle tuwards the inner, press the eyeball, 
squeeze the lachrymal gland, and convey the 
tears towards the puncta lachrymalia. 

ORBYVCULARLY. ad. (from, orbicular.) 
Spherically ; circularly. . 

ORBI'CULARNESS. s. (from orbicular.) 
The state of being orbicular. . 

ORBICULATED. a. (orliculatus, Latin.) 
Moulded into an orb. 

ORBILIUS PUPILLUS, a grammarian 
of Beneventum, who was the first instructor of 
‘the poet Horace. He came to Rome in the 
‘consulship of Cicero, and there,-asa public 
teacher, acquired more fame than money. He 
was naturally of a severe disposition. He lived 
almost to his 100th year, and. lost his memory 
‘some time before his death. 

ORBIT, in astronomy, the path of a planet 
‘or comet, or the curve that it describes, in its 
revolution round its central body: thus the 
‘earth’s orbit is the curve which it describes in 
‘its annual course, and usually called the eclip- 
tic. The orbits of all the planets are eljipses 
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having the sun in their common focus; in 
which curve they move according to an inva~= 
riable law. See Astronomy. However, 
the orbit of the earth is considerably dis- 
fisured by the action of the moon; as is 
also the orbit of Saturn by the action of Ju- 
piter, when they happen to be in conjunc- 
tion. Though the orbits of the planets be 
oat as 3 not circular, yet that they are very 
littleso, even in the most eccentric orbit, as 
that of Mercury, will appear by comparing 
their eccentricities with their mean distances 
from the sun. The orbits of the planets are 
not all,in the same plane with the ecliptic, 
but are variously inclined to it, and to each 
other ; but still the plane of the ecliptic inter- 
sects the plane of the orbit of every other pla- . 
net, in a right lime which passes through the 
sun, called the line of the nodes, and the 
points of intersection of the orbits themselves 
are called the nodes. 

Orxsits. (erbita.) The two conoid cavities 
under the forebead, in which the eyes are situ- 
ated, are so termed. The angles of the orbits are 
called canthi. Each orbitis composed of seven 
bones, viz. the frontal, maxillary, jugal, lachry= 
mal, ethmoid, palatine, and sphenoid. The 
use of this bony socket is to maintain and de- 
fend the organ of sight, and its adjacent parts. 

ORBITELLO, a seaport of Italy, capital of 
Stato delli Presidii, with a good harbour pro- 
tected by several forts. It is seated on the 
Mediterranean, near the mouth of the Albegna, 
68 milés S. by W. of Sienna, Lon. 11. 6 E. 
Lat. 42. 28 N ; 

O/RBITY. s. (orbus, Latin.) Loss, or want 
of parents or children (Bacon). 

ORCADES. See ORKNE'YS. 

ORCHAL. See LicHeEN ROCCELLA. 

ORCHARD, in horticulture, a_portion of 
garden-ground set apart for the growth of dif- 
ferent sorts of common fruit-trees, ‘These are 
commonly of the standard kind, especially in 
districts where large supplies of fruit are 
wanted, and generally consist of apple-trees, 
pear-trees, plum-trees, and cherry-trees; and 
to render the otchard more complete, should 
contain quinces, medlats, mulberries, services 
trees, filberts, Spanish-nuts, barberries, wal- 
nuts, and chesnuts. As the two last sorts are 
well adapted for sheltering the others from 
high winds, Mr, Forsyth advises that they be 
planted in the boundaries of the orchard, a lit- 
tle closer than ordinary for that purpose.* — 

In providing trees, especially of the apple- 
kind, too much care cannot be taken to agmit 
of none but such as have good sorts, fair, clear 
stems, and proper heads; and at the same time 
attention should be paid that a proper assort- 
ment of the diferent kinds be procured for the 
supply of the table during the whole year: a 
few of the summer sorts are sufficient, but 
there should be a larger allotment of the au- 
tumn, and still a larger quantity of the winter 
kind; as upon this last the chief dependance 
must be placed from the beginning of the year, 
till nearly the period in which the fruit will be 
realy again. In planting an orchard great care 
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should be taken that the soil is suitable to the 
trees planted in it; and that they are procured 
from a soil nearly of the same kind, or rather 
poorer than that laid out for an orchard. As 
to the situation, an easy rising ground, open to 
the south-east, is to be preferred. Mr. Miller 
recommends planting the trees fourscore feet 
asunder, but not in regular rows; and would 
have the ground between the trees plowed, 
and sown with wheat and other crops, in the 
same manner as if it was clear from trees ; by 
which means the trees will be more vigorous 
and healthy, will abide much longer, and pro- 
duce better fruit. If the ground have been 
pasture, the green, sward should be plowed in 
the spring before the trees are planted; and if 
#t is suffered to lie a summer fallow, it will 
greatly mend it, provided it is stirred two or 
three times to rot the grass, and prevent the 
arowing of weeds. At Michaelmas it should 
be plowed pretty deep, in order to make it 
toose for the roots of the trees, which, if the soil 
is dry, should be planted in October; but if it 
is moist, the beginning of March will: be a 
better season. if several sorts of fruit-trees 
are to be planted on the same spot, you should 
observe to plant the largest-growing trees back- 
wards, and so proceed to those of less growth, 
continuing the same method quite through the 
whole plantation ; by which means the sun 
and air will more easily pass through the whole 
orchard. When you have planted the trees, 
you should support them with stakes, to pre- 
vent their being blown out of the ound by 
the wind; and the following spring, if the 
season should prove dry, cut a quantity of 
green turf, and lay it about the roots, with the 
grass downwards ; by which means a great ex- 
pence of watering will be saved, and after the 
first year they will be out of danger. When- 
ever you plow the ground betwixt these trees, 
you must be careful not to go too deep amongst 
their roots, which would greatly damage the 
trees ; but if you do it cautiously, your stirring 
the face of the ground will be of great service 
to them: though you should observe never to 
sow too near the tree, nor to suffer any great 
rooting weeds to grow about them ; because 
this would starve them, by exhausting the 
goodness of the soil, which every two or three 
years. should be mended with dung or other 
manure. These trees, after they are planted 
aut, will require no other pruning besides cut- 
ting off their bad branehes, or such as cross 
each other. 

ORCHESTRA. This name was applied 
by the ancient Greeks to a ceriain circular 
part of the theatre where the dances were per- 
formed. At Rome the orchestra was separated 
from the parts occupied by the performers, and 
furnished with seats appropriated to the sena- 
tors, magistrates, vestals, and other persons of 
distinction.. At present we understand by the 
word orchestra, that enclosed part of the thea- 
ire between the audience and the curtain, in 
which the instrumental performers sit. We, 
however, sometimes transfer the word from the 
place to the performers themselves : as when 
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we say ‘‘ that theatre has a well-appointed, of 
a powerful orchestra.” 

ORCHIA LEX, instituted by Orchius the 
tribune in the year of Rome 566. -Its intention 
was to limit the number of guests that were to 
be admitted at an entertainment; and it also 
enforced, that during supper, which was the 
chief meal among the Romans, the doors of 
every house should be left open. __ . 

ORCHIDES. In botany, the name of 
the fourth order in Linnéus’s Fragments; and 
of the seventh in his Ordines Naturales; con- 
taining orchis and other genera allied to it. 

ORCHILLA, asmall island of the Carib- 
bean sea, 80 miles N. of the. coast of Terra 
Firma. Lon, 65.20 E, Lat. 12. 0N. 

ORCHIS, (opxtcs from opeyoret, tO desire. ) 
In anatomy, a testicle. Also a plant whose 
roots resemble the testicles. See OrcHIs, in 
botany. / 

Orcuis. Fool’s-stones, In botany, a genus 
of the class gynandria, order diandria. Nectary 
consisting of a horn-like spur behind the 
flower. | Forty-nine species scattered over the 
globe; of which nine are common to our own 
country. They may be thus subdivided : 

A. Helmet of the corol spurred. - 

B. Bulbs undivided. ; 

C. Bulbs palmate. 

D. Bulbs fascicled. 

E. Bulbs not yet ascertained. 
The following are those chiefly cultivated ; 

1. O. bifolia. Butterfly orchis, 


2. Q. murie. Female or meadow orchis, 
3. O, mascula. Male, or early spotted or- 
chis. 


Man orchis. — 
Broad-leaved or marsh ore 


4. O. militans. 
5. O. latifolia. 
chis. 

6. O. maculata. Spotted orchis. 

7. O. conopsea. _Long-spurted orchis. 

%. O, abortiva. Purple bird’s-nest, or bird's+ 

nest orchis. 

The first is found in the groves of our own 
country, with undivided bulb; lip of the nec- 
tary lanceolate, quite entire; spur very long ; 
lateral petals spreading. The second has also 
undivided bulbs, and connivent, many-seeded 

etals. Itis from the roots of this species that 
the salep of the shops is manufactured. The. 
fourth is usually called satynon. Its root hasa 
place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, on ac- 
count of its slimy juice, — ' 

All the species are hardy perennials. The 
flowers appear in May, June, and July ; in 
June principally, The uniform mode of flow- 
ering is in spikes; many flowers in each 
spike; and each flower composed of five petals 
in two series, andanectary. ‘The season for 
removing them is in the summer after they 
have done flowering, when their leaves and ~ 
stalks decay: plant them three inches deep, 
and let them remain undisturbed several years ; 
for the less they are removed the stronger will 
they flower. 

ORCHITIS. Copycrtcy from opyte, a testicle. } 
Inflammatio testis. Hernia humoralis, An 
inflammation of the testicle. 


_, shares, without 


ORD 
ORCHOMENUS, or OrcHOMENUM, a 


town of Boeotia, anciently called Minyeia, 
and, from that circumstance, the inhabitants 
were often called Minyans of Orchomenos. 
There was at Orchomenos a celebrated temple 
sacred to the Graces.—2. A town of Arcadia, 
at the north of Mantinea.—3. A son of Minyas, 
king of Beeotia, who gave the name of Orcho- 
menians to his subjects. 

ORCHOTOMY. Copy oloyxsee, from opy sc, a tes- 
ticle, and ceuw, to cut.) Castration. The 
operation of extracting a testicle. 

ORCUS, one of the names of the god of 
hell, the same as Pluto, though confounded 
by some with Charon. The word Orcus is 
generally used to signify the infernal regions, 

ORD. s. An edge. . Ord, in English, signi- 
fies beginning. 

To ORDA‘IN. v. a. (ordino, Latin.) 1. To 
appoint; todecree (Dryden). 2. Toestablish; 
io settle; to institute (Shakspeare). 3. To 
set in an office (Esther). 4. To invest with 
ministerial function, or sacerdotal power (Sézl- 
lingfleet) . 


ORDA‘INER. s. (from ordain.) He who 


ordains. 

ORDEAL, (ordalium.) A form of trial, that 
is, of discovering innocence or guilt; practised, 
in England, in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor ; and since, as low as king John and 
king Henry III. ae 

The word, in the original Saxon, signifies a 


great judgment, formed of or, great, and deal, 


or dele, judgment, 

_ I¢ was called purgatio vulgaris, or judicium 
Dei, in opposition to bellum or combat, the 
other form of purgation: and also to the ca- 
nonical purgation, which was by the oath of 
the party. 

The ordeal was of various kinds, viz. that 
of fire, that of red-hot iron, that of cold wa- 
ter, that of judicial pottage, that of hallowed 
cheese, that of boiling water, that of a green 
cross, and that of dice laid on relics, covered 
with a woollen cloth. There were particular 
masses for each species of ordeal. 

The more popular kinds of ordeal were those 
of red-hot iron, and water: the first for free- 
men .and people of fashion; the second for 
peasants. 

Fire-ordeal was performed either by taking 
up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of red-hot 
iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight; or 
else by walking barefoot and blindfold, over 
nine red-hot plough-shares, laid lengthwise, at 
unequal distances; and if the party escaped 
without injury, he was adjudged innocent ; 
but if it happened otherwise, as without collu- 
sion it geyerally did, he was then condemned 
as | uilty. 

It is a popular story, in our histories, that 
Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor, 
‘being accused’ of too much familiarity. with 
Alwyn bishop of Winchester, demanded the 
ordeal or red-hot iron; and passed bare-footed 
and hood-winked. over nine red-hot plough- 
. any of them, 


Louch ng 
Water-ordeal was periormed either by 
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plunging the bare arm up to the elbow in boil- 
ing water, and escaping unhurt; or by casting 
the: person suspected into a river or pond cf 
cold water, and if he floated therein, without 
any action of swimming, it was deemed an 
evidence of his guilt, but if he sunk he was 
acquitted. 

t is easy to trace out the traditional relics of 
this water-ordeal, in the ignorant barbarity 
still practised in many countries, to discover 
witches, by casting them into a pool of water, 
and drowning them to prove their innocence. 
This purgation by ordeal seems to’ have been 
very ancient, and very universal, in the times 
of superstitious barbarity. It was known to 
the ancient Greeks, vide Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, v. 270. And Grotius Com. on Numb. v. 
17. gives many instances of water-ordeal, in 
Bithynia, Sardinia, and other places. ie 

It was very anciently known in Persia, and 
perhaps originated from their superstitious ve- 
neration for fire. Records of trial by ordeal 
remain above 500 years before the Christian 
gra. It is still in practice, where satisfactory 
evidence cannot be obtained, among the Gen- 
toos, in Hindustan, and of very high antiquity. 
It is mentioned several times in the code of 
Gentoo laws, as a common mode of proof. The 
modes of this ordeal are various in India, ac- 
cording to the choice of the party, or nature of 
the offence ; but the infallibility of the result 
is to this day as implicitly believed, as it coule 
have been in the darkest ages of antiquity. See 
chap. iii, of the Code of Gentoo Laws, by 
Halhed. ) 

The most respectable authors, ancient and 
modern, attribute the invention of water-ordeal, 
in the Christian church, to pope Eugenius If. 
though Le Brun, a priest of the Oratory, main- 
tains, that it was more ancient.—However 
this be, the custom was condemned and abro- 
gated, by the authority of Lewis the Meek, 
about the year 829. It was afterwards revived 
and practised in the 30th, Lith, and 12th 
centuries. 

The first account we have of Christians ap- 
pealing to the fire ordeal, as a proof of their-in- 
nocence, is that of Simplicius, bishop of Autun, 
who lived in the fourth century. ‘This prelate, 
as the story is related, before his promotion to 
the episcopal order, had married a wife, who 
loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to 
quit him after his advancement, continued to 
sleep in the same chamber with him. The 
sanctity of Simplicius suffered, at least in the 
voice of fame, by the constancy of his wife’s 
affection ; and it was rumoured about, that 
the holy man, though a bishop, persisted, in 
opposition to the ecclesiastical canons, to taste 
the sweets of matrimony: upon which, his 
wife, in the presence of a great concourse of 
people, took up a considearble quantity of 
burning coals, which she held in her clothes, 
and applied to her breasts, without the least 
hurt to her person or her garments, as the 
legend says, and her example being followed 
by her husband, with the like success, the silly 
multitude admired the miracle, and proclaimed 
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the innocence of the loving pair. A similar 
trick was played by St. Brice in the fifth cen- 
tury.-Mosh. Eccl. Hist. vol, ii. p. 169. n. f. 
Eng. ed, 1768. . me 

The practice of ordeal obtained very gene- 
rally, in more modern times; and even in Eng- 
land, so late as king John’s time, we find 
grants to the bishops and clergy to use the 
judicium ferri, aque, et ignis. And both in 
England and Sweden, the clergy persided at 
this trial, and it was only performed in the 
churches or in other consecrated ground, 
However the canon law declared, very early, 
against trial by ordeal, as being the fabric of 
the devil. Upon this authority, though the 
canons themselves were of no validity in Eng- 
land, it was thought proper (as had been done 
in Denmark, above a century before) to disuse 
and abolish this trial entirely in our courts of 
justice, by an act of parliament, in 3 Hen. III. 
according to sir Edward Coke, or rather by an 
order of the king in council. Blackst. Com. 
vol. iv. p. 338, &c. 

It will still perhaps be a postulatum with 
some of our readers how the effects of these 
trials were evaded, and how it was possible to 
appear to do, what we know could not be 
really done, without material injury to the 
persons concerned: and here we find the sub. 
ject so well handled by the learned historian 
whom we have already quoted, as far as con- 
cerns the ordealsin ancient Britain, which mu- 
fatis mutandis will answer for others, that we 
shall finish the article, which has already 
extended we fear to too great a length, in his 
words: ‘* If we suppose that few or none 
escaped conviction who exposed themselves to 
those fiery trials, we shall be very much mis- 
taken. Bor the histories of those times con- 
tain innumerable examples of persons plung- 
ing their naked arms into boiling water, hand- 
ling red-hot balls of iron, and walking upon 
burning ploughshares, without receiving the 
least injury. Many Jearned men have been 
much puzzled to account for this, and disposed 
to think that Providence graciously interposed, 
in a miraculous manner, for the preservation 
of injuredinnocence. But if we examine every 
circumstance of those fiery ordeals with due 
attention, we shall see sufficient reason to sus- 
pect that the whole was a gross imposition on 
the credulity of mankind. ‘The accused per- 
son was committed wholly to the priest, who 
was to perform the ceremony three days before 
the trial, in which he had time enough to 
baizain with him for his deliverance, and give 
him instructions how to act his part. On the 
day of trial, no person was permitted to enter 
the church but the priest and the accused till 
after the iron was heated, when twelve friends 
of the accuser, and twelve of the accused, and 
no more were admitted, and ranged along the 
wall on each side of the church, ata respectful 
distance. After the iron was taken out of the 
fire, several prayers were said; the accused 
drank a eup of holy water and sprinkled his 
hand’with it, which might take a considerable 
time, if the priest was indulgent. ‘The space 
of nine feet was measured by the accused him- 
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self with his own feet, and he would probably 
give but scanty measure. He was obliged onl 

to touch one of the marks with the toe of his 
right foot, and allowed to stretch the other foot 
as far towards the other mark as he could, so that 
the conveyance was almost instantaneous. His 
hand was not immediately examined, but 
wrapped up in a cloth prepared for that pur- 
pose three days, May we not then, from all 
these precautions, suspect that these priests 
were in possession of some secret that secured 
the hand from the impressions of such a mo- 
mentary touch of hot iron, or removed all ap- 
pearances of these impressions in three days; 
and that they made use of this secret when they 
saw reason? Such readers as are curious in 
matters of this kind may find two different 
directions for making ointments that will have 
this effect, in Du Cange, Glass. t. 3. p. 397. 
What greatly strengthens these suspicions is, 
that we meet with no example of any champion 
of the church who suffered the least injury 
from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal; but. 


_when any one was so {ool-hardy as to appeal 


to it, or to that of hot water, with a view to 
deprive the church of any of her possessions, 
he never failed to burn his fingers, and lose his 
cause.” 4 

O'RDER. s. (ordo, Latin.) 1. Method; re- 
gular disposition (Bacon). 2. Established 
process (Watts), 3. Proper state (Locke). 
4. Regularity; settled mode (Daniel). 5. 
Mandate; precept; command (Clarendon). 
6. Rule; regulation (Hooker). 7. Regular 
government (Daniel). 8. A society of dig- 
nified persons distinguished by marks of ho- 
nour (Bacon). 9. A rank, or class (Kings). 
10. A religious fraternity (Shakspeare). | 11. 
(Plural.) Hierarchical state (Dryden). 12. 
Means to an end (Zaylor), 13. Measures; 
care (Spenser). | 

Oper, in architecture, is a system of the 
several members, ornaments, and proportions 
of columns and plaisters ; or a regular arrange- 
ment of the projecting parts of a building, es- 
pecially the column, so as to form one beauti~ 
ful whole. See ARCHITECTURE. 

OrDER is also used for a division or class of 
any thing; thus the tribe of animals called 
birds is subdivided into six orders. See OR- 
NITHOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, &c. 

Orper, in rhetoric, is the placing of each 
word and member of a sentence in such a man- 
ner, as will most contribute to the force, 
beauty, or evidence of the whole; according 
to the genius and custom of different languages. | 
With regard to order, we may observe in gene- 
ral, that, in English, the nearer we keep to 
the natural or grammatical order, it is generally 
the best; but in Latin, we are to follow the 
use of the best writers; @ joint regard being — 
always had to the judgment of the ear, and, 
the perspicuity of the sense, in both lan- 
guages. | bis oid 

Orper is also used for a class or division of 
the members of the body of a state; with re- 
gard to assemblies, precedency, &e. In this 
sense, order isa kind of dignity, which, under the 
same name, is common to several persons; and 
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which, of itself, does not give them any parti- 
cular authority, but only rank, and a capacity 
of arriving at honours and employments. ‘To 
abridge this’ definition, otder may be said to 
be a dignity attended with an aptitude for pub- 
lic employ. By which it is distinguished from 


-an office, which is the exercise of a public 


ra 
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trust. In this sense, nobility is an order, &c, 
‘The clericate is also an order, &c. 

OrDER is also the title of certain ancient 
books, containing the divine office, with the 
order and manner of its performance. Roman 
order is that wherein are laid down the ceve- 
monies which obtain in the Romish church, 
See RITUAL. 

OrbveR, in natural history, is a name given 
to a subdivision of classes in the Linnéan sys- 
tem. See Botany, and Ordo. 

OrpDeERS, by way of eminency, or holy 
orders, denote a character peculiar to ecclesias- 
tics, whereby they are set apart for the ministry. 
This the Romanists make their sixth sacrament. 

“In the reformed churches there are but three 
orders; viz. bishops, priests, and deacons. In 
the Romish church there are seven, exclusive of 
the episcopate: all which the council of Trent 
enjoins to be received, and believed, on pain 
of anathema; 

They are distinguished into petty, Or secular 
orders ; and major, or sacred orders. 

OxpERS, of OrpiINATION. No person 
shall be admitted to the holy order of deacon 
under 23 years of age; nor to the order of 
priest unless he is 24 complete; and none shall 
be ordained without a title, tliat is, a nomina- 
tion to some cure or benefice, and he shall have 
a testimonial of his good behaviour, for three 

eats past, from three clergymen; and the 
bivhoy shall examine him, and if he sees cause 
may refuse him. And before he is ordained, 
he shall take the oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy before the ordinary, and subscribe the 
thirty-nine articles. , 

Orvers (Religious), societies of monastics 
living under the same superior, in the same 
manner, and wearing the same habit. Re- 
ligious orders may be reduced to five kinds; 
viz. monks, canons, knights, mendicants, and 
regular clerks. (See Mowx, Canon, &c.) 
Father Mabillon proves, that ull the ninth 
eentury almost all the monasteries in Europe 
followed the rule of St. Benedict ; and that the 
distinction of orders did not commence till upon 
the reunion of several monasteries into one 
congregation: that St. Odo, abbot of Cluny, 
first began this reunion, bringing several houses 
under the dependence of Cluny: that, a’litile 
afterwards, in the 1ith century, the Camaldu- 
lians arose; then by degrees, the congregation 
of Vallombrosa; the Cistercians, Carthusians, 
Augustines; and at last, in the 13th century 


the Mendicants. ‘ He adds, that Lupus Ser-. 


vatus, abbot of Ferrieres, in the ninth century, 

is the first that seems to distinguish the order 

of St; Benedict from the rest, and to speak’ of 

it as a particular order: 2 

- Orpér (White), denotes the ordet of regular 

canons of St. Augustine, See AUGUSTINE, 
VOL, VU. 


| O.R-D. 
OrveER (Black), denoted the order of Bk 


NEDICTINES. ‘Phese names were first giver. 
these two orders from the colour of their habit; 
but are disused since the institution of severa} 
other orders, who wear the same colours. 

OxpdeER (Grey), was the ancient name. of 
the CisTERCIANS. pete 
- To O’rpER: v. a. (from the noun.) 4. To 
regulate; to adjust; to mianage; to conduct 
(Psalms). 2.'Vo manage; to procure (Spenser), 
3. ‘Vo methodise; to dispose filly (Caronicle), 
4. Yo direct; tocommand. 5, ‘to ordain to 
sacerdotal function (Whilg?ft). 

Yo O’RDER. vs m To give command; to 
give direction (Malton). 

O/RDERER. s. (from order.) One that 
orders, methodises, or regulates (Suckling). 

O/RDERLESS. a. (from order.) Disorderly ; 
out of rule (Shakspeare). ih | 

O/RDERLINESS ss, (from orderly.) Regus 
larity ; methodicalness. 

O'RDERLY. a. (from orde7.) 1, Metho- 
dical; regular (Hooker). 2. Observant of 
method (Chupman). 3. Nottumultuous; well 
regulated (Clarendon), 4. According witli 
established method (Hooker). 

O/RDERLY. ad. (from order.) Methodical- 
ly; according to order; regularly (Sandys). 

O/RDINABLE. a. (ordino, Latin.) Such 
as may be appointed (Hammond). PAB: 

O’/RDINAL. a. (ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, 
Latin.) . Noting orders as, second, third 
(Holder). ij 

O'rDINAL. s. (ordinal, Fr. ordinale, Lat.) 
A rituai; a book containing orders (Ainsw.). 

O'RDINANCE. s. (ordonnance, Fr.) 1.7 
Law; rule; prescript (Spenser). 2. Observ- 
ance commanded (Yeylor).’ 8. Appointment 
(Shakspeare). 4. A cannon. It is now ges 
nerally written for distinction ordnance GShak.)é 

O’RDINARILY. ad. (from ordinary.) 1. 
According to established rules; according to 
settled method (Woodward), 2, Commoaly ; 
usually (South). ; 

O/RDINARY. a. (ordinarius, Lat.) 1. Estas 
blished; methodical; regular (Cdéterbury). ~ 
2. Common ; ‘usual (Tillotson). 3, Mean; of 
low rank (dddison). 4. Ugly; nothandsome: 
as, she ts aw ordinary woman. © pitly oe re 

O’RDINARY. 5s. 1. Established judge of 
ecclesiastical causes. 2: Settled establishment 
(Bacon). 8, Actual and constant office 
(Wotton). 4. Regular. price of a meal (SA.), 
5. A place of eating eStablished at a certaim 
price (Swift), 

To YRDINATE."v. a. (ordinatus, Latin.) 
To appoint (Daniel). 

O'RDINATE. a, (ordinatus, Lat.) Regular; 
methodical (Ray.) . 

Orpinates, in the geometry of curve 
lines, are right lines. drawn parallel to each 
other, and cutting the curve in a certain nume 
ber of points. i 

The parallel ordinatés are usually all cut by 
some other line, which is called the absciss, and 
commonly the ordinates ate perpendicular to the 
abscissal line. When this fine is a diameter of 
the eurve, the property ofthe nS isthen the 
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most remarkable; for in the curves of the first 
kind, or the conic sections and circle, the or- 
dinates ate all bisected by the diameter, making 
the part on one side of it equal to the part on 
the other side of it; and in the curves of the 2d 
order, which may be cut in three points by an 
ordinate, then of the three parts of the ordinate, 
‘lying between these three intersections of the 
curve and the, intersection with «the diameter, 
the part on one side the diameter is equal 
to both the two parts on the other side of it. 
Aud so for curves of any order, whatever the 
number of intersections may be, the sum of the 
parts of any ordinate, on one side of the dia- 
meter, is equal to the sum of the parts on the 
other side of it. 

_ 'The use of ordinates in a curve, and their 
abscisses, is to define or express the nature of 
a curve, by means of the general relation or 
equation between them ; and the greatest num- 
ber of factors, or the dimensions of the highest 
term, in such equation, is always the same as 
the order of the line; that equation being a 
quadratic, or its highest term of two dimen- 
sions, in the lines of the second order, being the 
circle and conie sections; and acubic equation, 
or its bighest term containing three dimensions, 
in the lines of the third order; and so on. 
See ABSCISs, COORDINATE, and CuRVES. 


ORDINA/TION, s. (ordinatio, Latin.) 1... 


Established order or tendency (Norris). 2. The 
act of investing any man with sacerdotal power 


«Stalling fleet). | 


The form of ordination in the church of 


England is annexed to the book of Common 
Prayer, and the authority of it established by, 5 
and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 3..8 Eliz, cap. 1. by 
art. thirty-six of the thirty-nine articles, and 
by the eighth canon., 

The ordination of bishops is more properly 
called consecration, 

Ordination has always been esteemed the 

principal prerogative of bishops ; and they still 
retain the function as a kind of mark of spiri- 
tual sovereignty in their dioceses, . 
_ kn the ancient discipline there was no such 
thing as a vague and absolute ordination; but 
every one was to have a church, whereof he 
was to be ordained clerk, or priest. 1n the 
twelfth century they grew more remiss, and 
ordained without any title, or benefice. 

The council of Trent restored the ancient 
discipline, and appointed, that none should be 
ordained but those who were provided of a be- 
nefice sufficient to subsist them. The shadow 
of which practice still obtains among us. 

‘The reformed hold the call of the people the 
énly thing essential to the validity of the mi- 
nistry; and teach, that ordination Is onlya cere- 
mony which renders the call more august and 
authentic. ca pe 

Accordingly the protestant churches of Scots 
land, France, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Denmark, &ec. have no 
episcopal ordination. For Luther, Calvin, 
Bucer, Melancthon, &c, and all the first re- 
formers and founders of these chuches, who 
ordained ministers among them, were them- 
selves presbyters, and on other. And though 


ORD 
in some of these churches there are ministers 
called superintendants, or bishops, yet these 
are only primi inter pares, the first among 
equals; not pretending io any superiority of 
orders. Having themselves no other orders 
than what either presbysters gave them, or was 
given them as presbyters, they can convey 
no other to those they ordain. On this ground: 
the prostestant dissenters plead, that their or- 
dination, though not episcopal, is the same 
with that of all the illustrious protes:ant 
churches abroad; and object, that a priest or- 
dairied by a popish bishop should be received 
into the church of England, asa valid minister, | 
rightfully ordained; whilst ihe orders of an- 
other, ordained by the must learned, religious 


-présbytery, which any foreign country can 


boast, are pronounced not valid, and he is re- 
quired to submit to be ordained afresh. 


In opposition to episcopal ordination, they” S 


urge, that Timothy was ordained by the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery, J. Tim, iv. 
14, that Paul and Barnabas were ordained by, 
certain prophets and ‘teachers in the church of 
Antioch, and not by any bishop presiding in 
that city, Acts xt. 1, 2, 3; and that itisa 
well known fact, that presbyters, in the church 
of Alexandria, ordained even their own bishops 
for more than two hundred years in the earliest. 
ages of christianity, They farther argue, that 
bishops and presbyters are in scripture the same; 
and not denominations of distinct orders or 
offices in the church; referring to Philip. 1. 1. 
Tit: i. 5, 7. Acts xx. 27, 28. and 1 Pet. Ve 
1,2. To the same purpose they. maintain, 
that the superiority of bishops to presbyters is 
not pretended to be of divine but of buman 


institution, not grounded on scripture, but only 


upon the custom or ordinances of this realm, by 
the first reformers and founders. of the church of 
England, nor by many of its most learned and 
eminent doctors since. See Stillingfleet’s 
Irenic. chap. 8. p. 385. in which the learne 
author affirms.and shows this to be the senti- 
ment of Cranmer, and other chief reformers, 
both in Edw. V1. and queen, Elizabeth’s reign, 
of archbishop Whirgift, bishop Bridges, Loe, _ 
Hooker, Sutcliffe, Hales, Chillingworth, &c, 
Moreover, the book entitled the Institution of 
a Christian Man, subscribed by the clergy in 
convocation, and confirmed by parliament, 
owns bishops and presbyters by scripture to be 
the same. Besides, the protestant, dissenters 
allege, that if episcopal ordination be really 
necessary to constitute a valid minister, it does 
not seem to be enjoined by the constitution of 
the church of England: because the power of 
ordination which the bishops exercise in_ this 
kingdom is derived entirely and only from the 


civil, magistrate; and he authoritatively pre-_ 


scribes how, and to whom ordination is to be 
aiven:, that if an ordination should be con- 
ducted in other manner and form than that 
prescribed by him, such ordination would be 
illegal, and of no authority in the church. Aé- 
cordingly the bishop,at the ordivation of the 
candidate asks, ¢* Are you called according ta 
the will of Jesus Christ, and the due order of 
this realm? The constitution and law of Eng- 
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land seems to know nothing of uninterrupted 
lineal descent, but considers the king, vested 
(by act of parliament or the suffrage of the 
people) with a fulness of all power ecclesiastical 
in these realms, as empowering and authorising 
bishops to ordain: and this power of ordina- 
‘tion was once delegated to Cromwell, a layman, 
as vicegerent to the king. ‘hey farther think 
it strange, that the validity of orders and mini- 
strations should be derived, as some have con- 
tended, from a succession of popish bishops ; 
bishops of a church, which, by the definition 
of the nineteenth article of our church, can be 
no part of the true visible church of Christ, and 
bishops, likewise, who consider the protestant 
clergy, although ordained by protestant bishops, 
as mere common unconsecrated laymen, They 
object also to that subscription, which is the 
term of ordination in the church of England. 

The council of Rome in 744, orders, that 
no ordinations shall be held except on the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth months. With us, 
by can. 31. ordination-days are the four Sun- 
days immediately following the Ember-weeks ; 
being the second Sanday in Lent, Trinity- 
Sunday, and the Sundays following the first 
Wednesday after September the 14th, and 
December the i3th. 

Pope Alexander II. condemns ordination per 
saltum, as they call it; i.e, the leaping toa 
superior order without passing through the in- 
ferior, 

Ordination is ‘one of the sacraments of the 
church of Rome. 

ORDNANCE, is a general term for all 
sorts of great guns, or cannon, mortars, &c. 
used in war, See CANNON, and Gu, 

The strength and serviceableness of a piece 
of ordnance depends much on the thickness 
of the metal, especially about its chainber and 
breech, which is called its fortification. 

Of this there are three degrees, both for can- 
nons and culverins, Such are the ordinarily 
fortified, also called legitimate, pieces, ‘Those 
whose fortification is lessened, are called bas. 
tard pieces. ‘Those doubly fortified, are called 
extraordinary pieces. 

ORDNANCE OFFICE, is the standing grand 
magazine of arms, habiliments, instruments, 
and utensils of war, as well by sea as land; 
not only of those lodged in the Tower, but in 
all the garrisons, castles, forts, &c. in Great 
Britain: from whence, as occasion requires, 
his majesty’s armies are supplied. The prin- 
cipal department for ordnance in England is 
‘the royal arsenal at Woolwich, most conve- 

-“niently situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, with fine quays and every accommo- 
dation for the loading and unloading the ord- 
mancé store-ships, ©” 

+ -'The chief officers of ordnance in England are 
_ es follows: 

_- Master-general of the ordnance is deemed the 
"principal officer in the civil branch of the ord- 
‘lance; yet he is always chosen from amongst 
-the first generals in his majesty’s service, His 
trust is very great, as in him_ is invested the 
_ bole power of storing all the military magazines 
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in the king’s dominions with, proper muni. 
tions of war, and likewise ta supply the royal 
navy with what they may need in his depart- 
ment, the parliament granting money in the 
most liberal manner for this purpose. He is: 
colonel in chief of the royal regiment of arttl- 
lery, at preseut consisting of ten battalions; and 
he is invested with a peculiar jurisdiction over 
all his majesty’s engineers employed in the 
several fortifications in his majesty’s domi- 
nions; and to hin they are all accountable 
for their proceedings, and from him they receive 
their particular orders and instructions, d= 
cording to the, directions and commands given 
by his majesty in council. As master-generalk 
of the ordnance, he has the appointment of 
almost all the inferior officers and servants. 
He has a secretary and an under-secretary. 
There are likewise a secretary to the board of 
ordnance, and a counsel to the board, 

Lieutenant-general of the ordnance receives 
all orders and warrants signed by the mastéx 
general, and from the other principal officers, 
and sees them duly executed, issues orders as 
the occasions of the state require, and gives 
directions for discharging the artillery when 
required at coronations, birth-days, signal vice 
tories, and other solemn occasions, It is alsa 
his peculiar office to see the train of artillery 
and all its equipage fitted for motion, when 
ordered to be drawn into the field, or sent upon 
any particular service. Aslieutenant-general of 
theordnance, he iscolonel en second of the royal 
regiment of artillery, and has a secretary-and 
several inferior officers and clerks under him. 

Surveyor-general of the ordnance inspects the 
stores and provisions of war in the custody of 
the storekeeper, and sees that they are ranged 
and placed in such order as is most proper for 
their preservation. He allows all bills of debt, 
and keeps a check upon all labourers and arti- 
ficers work; sees that the stores received he 
good and serviceable, duly proved and marked, 
as they ought to be, with the king’s mark, 
taking to his assistance the rest of the officers 
and proof-masters, In order to assist him in 
the business of his office, he has under him 
the proof-master of England, and clerks, and 
other inferior officers, . 

Clerk of the ordnance, an officer whose fune- 
tion is to record all orders and instructions given 
for the government of the office; all patents 
and grants; the names of all officers, clerks, 
artificers, gunners, labourers, &c. who enjoy 
those grants, or any other fee for the same; to 
draw all estimates for provisions and supplies 
to be made, and all letters, instructions, com- 
missions, deputations, and contracts for his 
majesty’s service; to make all bills of imprest 
and debentures, for. the payment and satisfac- 
tion of work done and provisions received in 
the said office; and all quarter books for the 
salaries and allowances of all officers, clerks, 
&c. bélonging to the office; and to keep jour- 
nals and ledgers of the receipts and returns of 
his majesty’s stores, to serve as a check be- 
tween the two accountants of the office, the 
one for money, and the: other Ee In 
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his office he has a number of clerks, undeyr- 
clerks, and leger-keepers, who have all fixed 
salaries. 
Storekeeper of the ordnance takes into his 
custody all his majesty’s ordnance, munitions 
and stores belonging thereto, and indents and 
puts them in legal security after they have 
been surveyed by the surveyor-general, any 
_part, of which he must not deliver without a 
warrant signed by the proper officers; nor 
must he receive back any stores formerly: issued 
till they have been reviewed by the surveyor, 
_and registered by the clerk of the ordnance in 
‘the book of remains; and he must take care 
that whatever is under his custody be kept safe, 
and in such readiness as to be fit for service 
upon the most peremptory demand. In his 
office he has several clerks at fixed salaries for 
the dispatch of business. 

Clerk of the deliveries of the ordnance draws 
all orders for delivery of any stores, and sees 
them duly executed ; charges by indenture the 
particular receiver of the stores delivered ; and, 
in order to discharge the storekeeper, registers 
the copies of all warrants for the deliveries, as 
well as the proportions delivered. He has se- 
veral clerks in his office at fixed salaries for the 
dispatch of business. ¥ 

Treasurer and paymaster of the ordnance re- 
céives and pays all monies, both salaries and 
debentures in and belonging to this office, In 
his office also are several clerks, ordinary and 
extraordinary, for the dispatch of business. 

Office of ordnance. Besides the principal 
officers already mentioned, there belongs to 
this office proof-masters, clerk of the works, a 
purveyor for the land, and a purveyor for the 
sea; an architect, an astronomical observer, 
and other officers. The other part of this of- 
fice, which is termed the’ military branch of 
the ordnance, is a chief engineer, who has 
under him two directors, four sub-directors, 
with an unlimited number of engineers in or- 
dinary, engineers extraordinary, sub-engineers, 
and practitioner engineers. 

Ordnance bills, commonly called ordnance 
debentures, are bills issued by the board of ord- 
nance on the treasurer of that office for the 
payment of stores, &c. ‘These are not payable 
at any certain time, and do not bear any in- 
terest, so that the discount upon them is often 
very high; but they are seldom much above 
two years in arrear. . 

ORDO. In natural history, an order. A 
subdivision of a class; or the second branch in 
a system. ‘This subdivision is usually arbitrary 5 


‘and is adopted principally, that too many ge- ~ 


nera, May not occur at once to be distinguished. 
In Linnéus’s botanical system the orders of 


the first thirteen classes are taken from the — 


number of pistils in the flower. In the four- 
teenth and fifteenth from the pericarp. In 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, twen- 
tieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second, from 
the number, &c. of stamens. In the nine- 
teenth from the disposition and character of 
the florets. — 

ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is the 
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composition of a building, and the dispositiow 
of its parts, both with regard to the whole and. 
to one another; or, as Mr. Evelyn expresses it, 
determining the measure of what is assigned to 
the several apartments. Thus, ordonnance is 


-thejudicious contrivance of the plan or mould ; 


as when the court, hall, lodgings, &c. are nei 
ther too large nor too small, but the court af- 
fords convenient light to the apartments about 


‘it; the hall is of fit capacity to receive com- 
pany; and the bed-chamber, &c. of a proper 


size. When these divisions are either too 
great or too small, with respect to the whole, 
as where there isa large court to a little house, 
or a.small hall to a magnificent palace, the 
fault is in the ordonnance. See ARCHITEC-~ 
TURE. | 
ORDONNANCE, in painting, is used for 
the disposition of the parts of a picture, either 
with regard to the, whole piece, or to the seve- 
ral parts, as the groups, masses, contrasts, &e. 
See PAINTING. 
ORDURE. s. (ordure, French.) Dung; 
filth. (Shakspeare). ; 
OREADES, nymphs of the mountains, 
daughters of Phoroneus and Hecate. Some 
call them Orestiades, and give them Jupiter 
for father. They generally attended upon 
Diana, and accompanied herin hunting. 
ORELLANA (Francis), a Spaniard, with 
Pizarro in the conquest of Peru. He deserted 
his companions, and penetrating into the coun- 
try, was the first European who saw the Ama~ 
zon, the best part of whose course he ob- 
served, till he reached the Spanish settlements: 
of Cubagna, from which he departed for 
Europe. In the relation of what he had seen, 
he united the marvellous and the true, and by 
reporting that he had passed through a country 
peopled by Amazons, he’gave that name to the 
great river which he had discovered. He 


perished in endeavouring again to discover the 


mouth of it, about 1550. 
OREOSELINUM. (oreoselinum, opeocedtyov,- 
from ops, a mountain, and cedwov, parsley, so 
named because it grows wild upon mountains). 
Black mountain parsley. The root and seed 
of this plant, athaminta oreoselinum ; foliolis- 


divaricatis of Linnéus, as well as the whole — 


herb, were formerly used medicinally. Though 
formerly in so high estimation as to obtain the 
epithet of polychesta, this plant is seléom used 


in the practice of the present day. An extract © 


and tincture prepared from the root were said 
to be attenuant, aperient, deobstruent, and 
lithontriptic. The oil obtained by distillation 


from the seed was esteemed to allay the tooth-— 
ach ; and the whole was recommended as an — 


antiscorbutic and corroborant. 


ORES, in mineralogy, mineral bodies come © 


posed either entirely of metals, or of which metals / 


constitute the most considerable and important - 
_part. It is from the minerals belonging to this 
class that all metals are extracted. . é 


When metals are exposed to the action of heat 


and air most of them lose their lustre, and are — 
gradually converted into earthy-like powders of- 
different colours and properties, according to the 
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metal an? the different degrees of heat employed. 
Several of them even take fire when exposed to a 
strong heat; and after combustion the residuum 
is foudd to be the very same earthy-like sub- 
stance. ; 

The metals that have been hitherto assayed 
upon any considerable scale (for we omit the con- 
sideration of the alkaline metals and those of 
which the earths are supposed to be oxyds) 
amount to twenty-eight; whence metallic ores 
may be divided into twenty-three orders. 

Metals exist in the ores in one or the other of 
the four following states. 1. In a metallic state, 
and either solitary or combined with each other ; 
in the last case forming alloys. 2 Combined with 
sulphur, forming sulphurets. 3. Combined with 
oxygen, forming oxyds. 4. Combined with acids, 
forming carbonats, phosphats, &c- which gene- 
rally pass under the name of metallic salts, 

Each order therefore may be divided into the 
four following genera: 


Alloys Oxyds 
Sulphurets Salts. 


It must be observed, however, that every metal 
has not hitherto been found in al! these four states, 
and some of them are hardly susceptible of them 
all, Several of the orders, therefore, want one or 
more genera, as will be seen from Dr. Thomson’s 
valuable table; which, however, extends to not 
more than twenty-five, three of the twenty-eight 
having hitherté only been found in the ores of 
platinum, ‘The table runs as follows: 


Order I,—Gold. 
1. Alloys. 


Order Il.— Platinum. 
1. Alloys. 


Order I11.—Jridium. 
1. Alloys. 


Order IV.—Silver. 
“1, Alloys. 
2. Sulphurets. 
3. Salts. 


i Order V.—Mercury. 
1. Alloys. | 
2. Sulphurets. 
3. Salts. 


Order VI.—Copper. 
1, Alloys. 
2. Sulphurets. 
8. Oxyds. 
4. Salts. 


Order VII.—ZJron. 
1. Alloys. » 

_ 4, Sulphurets. 

— 3. Oxyds. 

4, Salts, 


@rder VIII.—Nickel. 
1, Alloys. 
2. Oxyds. 


Order IX.—Tin. 
1. Sulphurets. 
2. Oxyds. » 


Order X.— Lead. 
1, Sulphurets, 


S. 
f 2. Oxyds. 
3. Salts. iy 


Order X1.=—Zine. 
1. Sulphurets, 
2. Oxyds. 

3. Salts. 


Order XII.—Bismuth, 
1. Alloys. 
2, Sulphurets. 
3, Oxyds. 


Order XIII.— Antimony. 
1, Alloys. ’ 
2: Sulphurets. 
ai 3, Oxyds. 
4. Salts. 


Order XIV-—Tellurium. 
1. Alloys. 


Order XV.—Arsentc. 
1. Alloys. 
2. Sulphurets. 
3. Oxyds. 
4, Salts, 


Order XVI.—Cobalt. 
1. Alloys. 
2. Oxyds. 
_ 3, Salts. 


Order XVIJ.—Manganese, 
1. Oxyds. 
2. Salts. 


Order XVIIL.——Chromium. 
1. Alloys. 
2. Oxyds. 
8. Salts. 


Order XIX.—Uranium. 
1. Oxyds. 


Order XX,.—Molyldenum. 
1. Sulphurets. 


Order XXI.— Tungsten. 
1. Salts. 


Order XXIL.— Titanium. 
1, Oxyds. 


Order XXIII.—Columbium, 
1. Oxyds. . 


Order XX1V.— Tantalum. 
1, Oxyds. 


’ Order XXV.—Cerium, 
1. Oxyds. 


In the analysis of ores it is impossible to lay 
down any general rule, so numerous are the org. 
themselves, and so diversified the means necessary 
to be pursued in the different analytic processes. 
We shail however offer a few remarks upon the 
ores of most consequence; and for other general 
observations upon the same subject, which may 
be usefully connected with the present, we refer 
our readers to the article MINERALOGY. 

The ores of metals may be analyzed in two 
modes, in the humid, and the dry way. The first 
is effected with the aid of acids, and of other 
liquid agents, and may often be accomplished by 
very simple means, and without the aid of a bulky 
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aiid expensive apparatus, ) If sulphur be present, 


dt impedes the action. of acids, and shoald be se-- 


parated by roasting the ore on a muffle, or by 
projecting it mixed with twice its weight of nitre 
into a red-hot crucible, washing off the alkali after- 
“wards with hot water. No solvent will act upon 
all the metals. Thus: nitric acid does not act on 
gold and platinas and the. nitro-muriatic, acid, 
which dissolves these metals, has no solvent action 
on silver, Hence the necessity of varying the 
solvent according to the nature of the ore under 
examination. We shall give a few instances by 
which the reader will understand the theory, and 
may be enabled to verify the facts by practice. 

For ores of gold. and platina, the nitro-muriatic 
acid is the most proper solvent... A given weight 
“of the ore may be digested with this acid as long 
4as it extracts any thing. The solution is to be eva- 
porated to dryness, in order to expel the excess of 
acid, and dissolved in water. The addition of a 
solution of tin and muriatic acid will show the 
presence of gold by a purple precipitate ; and pla- 
tina will be indicated by a precipitate, on adding a 
solution of muriate of ammonia. When gold and 
platina are both contained in the same solution, 
“hey may be separated from each other by the lasts 
mentioned solution, which throws down the pla- 
tina, but not-the gold. In this way platina may be 
detached also from other metals. 


Yor extracting selver from its ores, the nitric acid — 
4s the most proper solvent. The silver may be pre- - 


ipitated froma nitric acid» by muriate of soda. 
Every hundred parts of the precipitate contains 
seventy-five of silver. But, as lead may be present 
in the solution, and this metal is also precipitated 
by muriate, of soda, it may be proper to immerse 
in the selution a polished plate of copper. This 
will precipitate the silver, if present, in a metallic 
form. The muriate of silver is also soluble in li- 
¢quid- ammonia, which that of lead is not. 

Copper ores‘ may be analyzed by boiling them 
swith five times their weight of concentrated sul- 
phuricacid, till a dry-mass is obtained, from which 
Water will extract the sulphate of copper. This 
salt is to be decomposed by a polished plate of iron, 
immersed in a dilute solution of it. The copper 
will be precipitated in a metallic state, and may: 
‘be scraped off and weighed. _ If silver be suspected 
with copper, nitrous acid must be employed as the 
solvent; and a plate of polished copper will detect 
the silver. 

Tren ores’ may be dissolved in dilute muriatic 
“acid, or, if the metal be too highly oxydized to be 
‘dissolved by .this acid, they must be previously 
‘mixed with one-eighth of their weight of powdered 
charcoal, and calcined in a crucible for an hour. 
‘The iron is thus rendered soluble.» The solution 
must then be diluted with ten or twelve times its 
Quantity of water, previously well boiled, to expel 
the air, and must be preserved in a well-stopped 

ss bottle for six or eight days. The phosphate 
of iron will within that time be precip:tated, if any 
be present, and the liquor must be decanted off, 
The solution may contain the oxyds of iron, man- 
‘ganese, and zinc. It may be precipitated by car- 
bonate of soda, which will separate them all. The 
' .oxyd of zine will be taken up ‘by a solution of 
purepmmonia ; distilled vinegar will take up the 
Manganese, and will leave the oxyd ofiron. From 
the weight.of this, after ignition, during a quarter 
Of an heur, twenty-eight per cent. may be deducted, 
' Tin ores. Boil 100 grains, in a silver vessel, with 
a solution of 600 grains of pure potash, Evaporate 


to dryness, and then ignite thoderately for half aa 
hour. Add boiling water, and. if any portion. re- 
main undissolved let it undergo a similar treats 
ment. Saturate the alkaline solution with muria- 
tic acid, which will throw down an oxyd of tin. 
Let this be redissolved by an excess of muriatic 
acid: again precipitated by carbonate of soda; and 
being dried and weighed, let it, after lixiviation, be 
once more dissolved in muriatic acid. The insolu- 
ble part consists of silix. Into the colourless solus 
tion, diluted with two or three parts of water, put 
a stick of zinc, round which the reduced tin will 
collect. Scrape off the deposit, wash, dry, and fuse 
it under a cover of tallow in a capsule placed on 
charcoal. A button of pure metallic tin will re+ 
main at the bottom, the weight of which, deducte 
ed from that of the ore; indicates the proportion of 
oxygen. The presence of tin in an ore is indicated 
by a purple precipitate, on mixing its solution in 
muriatic acid with one of gold in nitre-muriatic acid. 

Lead ores may be analyzed by solution in nitric 
acid, diluted with an equal weight of water. The 
sulphur, if any, will remain undissolved. Let the 
solution be precipitated by carbonate of soda. If 
any silver be present, it will be taken up by pure 
liquid ammonia. Wash off the excess of ammonia 
by distilled water; and add concentrated sulphuric, 
acid, applying heat, so that the muriatic acid may 
be wholly expelled. ‘ 

Mercury may be detected in ores that are sup- 
posed to contain it, by distillation in an earthen 
retort with half their weight of iron filings or lime. 
The mercury, if any be ‘present, will risesand be 
condensed in the receiver. s 

Ores of sinc may be digested with the nitric acid, 
and the part that is ‘dissolved boiled to dryness, 
again dissolved in the acid, and.again evaporated. 
By this means the iron, tf any be present, will be 
rendered insoluble in dilute nitric acid, which will 
take up the oxyd of zine. To this solution add 
pure liquid ammonia, in excess, which will sepa- 
rate the lead and iron, if any should have been dis- 
solved ; and the excess of alkali will retain the 
oxyd of zinc. This may be separated by the ad- 
dition of an acid.’ 

- Antimonial ores.—Dissolve a given weight in three 
or four parts of muriatic, and one of nitric acid. 
This will take wp the antimony, and leave the sul. 
phur, if any. On dilution with water the oxyd 
of antimony is ‘precipitated, and the iron and 
mercury remain dissolved. Lead may be detected 
by sulphuric acid. Bas tg ee 

Ores of cobalt may be dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid. Then add carbonate of potash, which, at 
first, separates iron and arsenic. Filter, and add a 
further quantity of the carbonate, when a greyish- 
red precipitate will fall:;down, which is oxyd of co«# 
balt. The iron and arsenic may be separated by 
heat, which volatilizes the arsenic, 
ascertained, if the solution of an ore in muriatic 
acid give a sympathetic ink. See Klaproth’s Essays. 

To analyze ores in the dry way,a method which 
affords the most satisfactory evidence of their come 
position, and should always precede the working 
of large and extensive strata, a more complicated 
apparatus is required. An assaying furnace, with 
muffles, crucibles, &c. are absolutely necessary. 

The reduction of an ore requires frequently pre 
vious roasting, to expel the sulphur and other vo- 
latile ingredients ; or-this may be effected by mix- 
ing the powdered ore with nitre, and projecting the 
mixture into a crucible. The sulphate of potash, 


thus formed, may be washed off, and the oxyd 


Cobalt is also 


. 
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must be reserved for subsequent experiments. As 
‘many of the metals retain their oxygea so forcibly 
that the application of heat is incapable of expel- 
ling it, the a:fdition of inflammable matter becomes 
expedient. And, to enable the reduced particles of 
. metal to aggtutinate and form a collected mass, in- 
stead of scattered grains, which would otherwise 
- happen, some fusible ingredient must be added, 
through which, when in fusion, the reduced me- 
tal may descend, and be collected at the bottom of 
the crucible. ‘Substances that answer both these 
“purposes are called fluxes, The alkaline and 
earthy part of fluxes serve also another end; viz. 
“ that of combining with any acid which may be at- 
“¢ached to a metal, and which woald prevent its 
‘eduction, if not separated, The ores of different 
metals, and different ores of the same metal, re- 
“quite different Quxes. (See FLux.) The ore, alter 
‘being! roasted, if necessary, is to be well mixed 
‘with three or four times its weight of the flux, and 
put into a crucible, with a little powdered charcoal 
over the surface. A cover must be luted on, and 
the crucible exposed to the necessary heat in a 
-wind-furnace. Ores of iron, as being difficultly 
reduced, require a very intense fire. Those of sil- 
ver and lead are metallized by a lower heat. The 
“metal is found at the bottom of the crucible, in 
“the form of a round button. The volatile metals, 
as mercury, zinc, arsenic, tellurium, and osmium, 
it is obvious, ought not to be treated in the above 
rnanner, and require to be distilled with inflamma- 
ble matters in an earthen retort. See Kirwan’s 
- Mineralogy. } 


ORESTZE, a people of Epirus. They 
> yeceived their names from Orestes, who fled to 
Epirus when cured of his insanity. (Lucan.) 

ORESTES, a son of Agamemnon and Cly- 

temnestra. When his father was murdered by 
“Clytemnestra and Aégisthus he was saved by 
his sister Electra, called Laodicea by Homer, 
“and was privately conveyed to the house of 
‘Strophius, king of Phocis: He was tenderly 
treated by Strophius, who carefully educated 
him with his son Pylades. From their famili- 
‘arity between the two young princes soon arose 
the most inviolable friendship. When Orestes 
arrived to years of manhood he visited My- 


cenx, and avenged his father’s death by assassi- © 


nating his mother Clytemnestra and her adul- 
‘terer /Egisthus. The manner in which he 
‘eommitted this murder is variously reported, 
‘but the people immediately after acknowledged 
him as king, In consequence of the parricide, 
Orestes is represented as tormented by the Fu- 
ries, and exiles himself to Argus, where he is 
still parsued by the avengeful goddesses. Apollo 
himself purifies him, and he is acquitted: by 
the unanimous opinion of the Areopagites. 
Euripedes says, that Orestes, after the murder 
of ‘his mother, consulted the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi, where he was informed that no- 
‘thing could deliver him from the persecutions 
‘of the Furies if he did not bring into Greece 
“Diaua’s statue, which was in the Taurica 
‘Chersonesus, and which, as itis reported, had 
fallen from heaven. This was an arduous en- 
‘terprize. The king of the Chersonesus always 
“Sacrificed all such as entered the borders cf his 
‘eountry. Orestes ‘and his friend were both 
‘earried before Thoas, the king of the place, 
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and doomed to be sacrificed Iphigenia, then 
priestess of Diana, was to immolate these 
strangers. ‘Lhe intelligence that they were 
Grecians delayed the preparations, and Iphi- 
genia was anxious to learn something about 
her country which had given her birth.. (See 
lpHIGENIA.) She offered to spare the life of 
one of them, provided be would convey letters 
to Greece from her hand. This was a difficult 
trial; never was friendship more truly dis- 
played, but at last Pylades gave way to the 
pressing entreaties of his friend, and consented 
to carry the letters of Iphigenia to Greece. 
These were addressed to Orestes himself, and, 
therefore, these circumstances soon led to a 
discovery-of the connections of the priestess 
with Orestes. Iphigenia, convinced that he 
was her brother Orestes, resolved, with ihe 
twu friends, to fly from Chersonesus, and to 
carry away the statue of Diana. Their flight 
was discovered, and Thoas prepared to pursue 
them, but Minerva interfered, and told him, 
that all had been done by the will and appro- 
bation of the gods. After these celebrated ad- 
ventures Orestes ascended the throne of Argos, 
where he reigned in perfect security, aud 
married Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, 
and gave his sister to his friend Pylades, ‘The 
marriage of Orestes with Hermione is, how- 
ever, a matier of dispute among the ancients. 
His old age was crowned with peace and se- 
curity, and he died in Arcadia, im the goth 
year of his age, leaving his throne to his son 
Tisamenes, by Hermione. The friendship of 
Orestes and of Pylades became proverbial. 
ORESTEUM, a town of Arcadia, about 
18 miles from Sparta. It was founded by 
Orestheus, a son of Lycaen, and originalhy 
called Gresthasium, and afterwards Oresteum, 


ftom Orestes, the som of Agamemnon, whe 


came there, aN 
ORESTIDA, the descendants or. subjects 
of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. They 
were driven from the Peloponnesus by the 
Heraclidz. . ge” 
OREXIS. (from opeyoxes, to labour.) In 
medicine, the appetite : the sense of hunger, 
OREA, a considerable town of Turkey in 
Asia, in Diarbeck, which formerly belonged 
to Persia. It has a good trade, particularly in 
carpets of several sorts, some of, which are 
made here. It has,a stately castle ‘en a hill, 
and is seated on the Euphrates, 83 miles N.E. 
of Aleppo, and 100 5.W, of Diarbekar. Lon. 
38. 20 E. Lat. 36. 50 N. . 
~ QRFORD, a seaport and boreugh in Sut- 
folk, with a market on Monday. it is said to 
have had twelve churches, but has now only 
one, whose steeple.is a sea-mark 3 and near it 
are the ruins of an old-castle, a priory, and St. 
George’s chapel. Itis governed by a mayor, 
sends two members to, parliament, and 18 
seated on the German Ocean, between two 
‘channels, 18 miles E: by N. of Ipswich, and 
88 N.E. of London. Lon. 4,406. Lat, 52. 
ae | 
Orrorp Ness, a cape of England, on the 
SE. coast of Sussex, where a lighthouse is 
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erected for the direction of ships. Lon. 1.6E. churches or convents, though he minutely de~ 
Lat. 52.4 N, scribes the manner in which the psalms and 
ORGAL, amiong dyers, lees of wine dried, hymns were sung; yet Mabillon and Muratori 
ORGAN, a wind instrument blown by » inform us, that organs, during the tenth cen- 
bellows, and containing numerous pipes of tury, became conimon in Italy and Germany, v 
various kinds and dimensions, and of multi- as well as in England ; and that about the 
farious tones and powers. Of all musical in- same time they had admission into the con- 
struments this is the most proper for the sacred vents throughout Europe, — ; 
purpose to which it is most generally applied The organs in Germany (says Dr. Burney), 
in all countries wherever it has been intro- in magnitude, and the organists in abilities, 
duced. Its structure is lofty, elegant, and seem unrivalled in any other part of Europe, 
majestic, and its solemnity, grandeur, and rich articularly in the tise of pedals. In Marpurg’s 
volume of tone, have justly obtained it an _ Estar vol. il, there is a minute account of a 
acknowledged pre-eminence over every other . variety of organs in G tmany; of all which 
instrument. eee ts ate the longest pipe BF hd coals is 16 feet 
An argan, when complete, is of three-fold - long, and of the pedals 32, One of the largest 
construction, and furnished with three sets of | organs in Germany, but which Marpurg has 
keys: one for what is called the great organ, omitted in his list, is < t Gorliz in Upper 


y 
z, 


&, 


ist, 1s 

and which isthe middle set; a second (or Lusatia. — f : aes 
Jower set) for the choir organ ; and a third (or — Among the modern improvements of the 
upper set) for the swell, In the great organ, organ, the most remarkable are the swell and 
the principal, stops are the two diapasons, the the tremblant: the former, invented by an 
principal, the twelfth, the fifteenth, the ses- English artist, consists in a number of Pipes 
quialtra, the mixture or furniture, the trum- placed in a remote part of the instrument, and 
pet, the clarion, and the cornet, Thechoir inclosed in a kind of box, which, being gradu- 
organ usually contains the stopt diapason, the ally opened by the pressure of the foot, in- 
dulciana, the principal, the flute, the twelfth, . creases the sound as the wind does the sound 
the bassoon, and the vox humane. The swell _ of a peal of bells, ‘or suppresses it in like man- 
comprises the two diapasons, the principal, the | ner by the contrary action. The tremblant is © 
hauthoy, trumpet, and cornet, ‘Besides the a contrivance by means of a valve in the port- 
complete organ, there are other organs of lesser _ vent or passage from the wind-chest, to check 
sizes, and more limited powers, adapted to the wind, and admit it only by starts; so that > 
charch, chapel, and chamber use, There is . the notes seem to stammer, and the whole in- 
also the barrel or hand-organ, consisting of a _strument to sob, in a manner very offensive to 
moveable, turning cylinder called a barre!, ow .the ear, There is a tremblant in the organ at 
which, by means of wires, pins, and staples, the German chapel in the Savoy, See Haw- 
are set the tunes it is intended to perform. kins’s History of Music, and Burney. ; 
These pins and staples, by the revolution of | ORGAN (Hydraulic), denotes a musical ma- 
the barrel, act upon the keys within, and give chine that plays by water instead of wind, 
admission to the wind from the bellows to the Of these there are several in Italy, in the grot- 
pipes. ‘The barrel-organ is generally portable, tos of vineyards. Ctesebes of Alexandria, who 
and so contrived that the same action of the . lived in the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, is said 
hand which turns the barrel, supplies the wind to have invented organs that played. by com- 
by piving motion to the bellows. pressing the air with water, as 1s still practised, 
_ The invention of the organ, which is attri- Archimedes and Vitruvius have left’ us descrip- 
buted to the Greeks, is very ancient, though it -tions of the hydraulic organ, In the eabinet 
is generally allowed to have been little used of queen Christina is a beautiful and large 
before the eighteenth century. medallion of Valentinian, on the reverse 

Tt has been a subject of debate at what time whereof is seen one of these hydraulic organs ; 
the use of organs was first introduced into the with two men, one on the right, the other on 
church, © Some writers say, that they were the left, seeming to’ pump. the water which 
first applied to sacred use in the time of pope _ plays it, and to listen to its sound, . It has only 
Vitalian, about the year 660, others that they eight pipes, placed on a round pedestal. ‘The 
were not employed in that way till the Hl poo en <i pom af it be not 
century. A learned author has, however, ‘wrong copied, which we suspect to be the» 
shown that neither of these datescan be just: ease. ekg hee 
and ‘Thomas Aquinas expressly says, that in, Construction of the Organ. This may 
Ais time (about the year 1250) the church did be» understood by the following description of , 
hot use musical instruments; and Bingham one made by Messrs. Flight and Co, St. Mar- 
says, that Marinus Sauntus, wha lived about .tin’s Lane, London, and which, besides many 
the year 1299, first introduced the use of them other improvements, is so cor ‘ived as to serve 
into churches. But if we may give credit to both for a finger-keyed organ, and a barrel 
the testimony of Gervas, the monk of Canter- organ. * bots 
bury, wha flourished at the beginning of the _ “Plates 125 and 126 exhibit this instrument 
thirteenth céntary, organs were introduced in different positions, the same letters of re- 
more than one hundred years before his time. ference being employed in both figures. The 
Bede, who died in 735, says nothing of the use instrument is represented as having all parts of 
of organs, or other musical instruments in our the ornamental case removed, to explain the 
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interior mechanism. Thé instrument is in- 
_ cluded within a frame composed of four vertical 
posts AA, in both plates, connected by a hori- 
zontal frame B at top, and C at bottom. The 
latter has'a board fitted into it, as is shown in 
the figures, whichis the middle board of the 
bellows; of these there are three pair, each 
acting double; they are all three shown in 
plate 126 at D, E and F, and a section of one 
pair is seen in plate 125, The middle bellows 
D, which are much larger than the other two, 
are intended to be worked by the foot of the 
performer, by means of a treadle which comes 
out in the front of the instrument under the 
key board: the others EF are intended, one to 
be worked by the same handle which works 
the barrel, when it is to be used as a barrel- 
organ, and the third pair are to be moved by 
the hand of an assistant, in the usual manner 
of church organs. ‘The bellows consist of a 
_ board ab, fig. 1. having valves in it, shutting 
_ downwards: it is connected by leathers all 
round its edge with the middle board, which 
has also valves in it shutting downward. The 
chamber thus formed between the two boards 
is divided into two by a vertical partition 
(above d) extending from one board to the 
other: the board ab is jointed fo this partition 
at the point d, and when worked vibrates dh 
this joint as a center, enlarging one chamber 
and diminishing the other; which operation, 
“by the arrangement of the valves, throws a 
constant stream of air into the regulator G 
of the bellows. Suppose the end a@ of the 
board ascending, and the other b descending ; 
then the valves in b will be open to take ina 
supply of air to their chamber, The valves in 
a will be shut, and the air included in that- 
chamber is forced up through the valves in the 
middie board, into the regulator, which con- 
sists of a large board G joined by leathers on all 
"sides to the middle board, forminga great cham- 
ber to contain the air supplied by the bellows; 
and the weight of the board G always resting 
“upon the included air, affords a constant supply 
‘to the organ during any intermission of the 
action of the bellows. The air passes off from 
the regulator by a wooden pipe -H, fig. 4, 
called the wind trunk, and is by this con- 
ducted to a large shallow box at KK, 
called the wind chest, which is immediately 
beneath the assemblage of pipes LL. In the 
upper side of this chest are several valves f and 
g, fig. 1, which are kept shut by a'small wire 
spring applied to each ; when any of the valves 
“are opened (by drawing down a wire h fastened 
to each, and coming through a small hole in 
the bottom of the wind chest); the air passes 
out of the wind chest into a horizontal groove 
which is seen just over the valves f and 8 fig. 1, 
and ascends through vertical passages into any 
of the pipes LL, causitig them to sound, The 
wires f# are hooked to the valves at their upper 
ends, and at the lower are jointed to levers r, 
which have their centers fixed in the beam R: 
at the opposite end of these, small rods ¢ are 


jointed, which at the lower ends rest upon the . 


‘extreme ends of the finger keys tv: by this are 


rangement, when the end v of any key is pressed 
down it raises the rod s; this draws down the 


wire 4, and opens the valve, causing the pipe 


belonging to that key to emit a sound. The 
finger keys as shown in fig, 4 (at vv) are much 
nearer tugether than the wires kh. ‘Co manage 
this the levers r are not placed parallel, but 
diverging from each other so that the ends s 
are close together; but the opposite ends are 
a considerable distance asunder. The keys tv 
are fitted in a frame which slides in a groove Z 
of the framing; by this means the keys can be 
pushed back out of the way when the organ is 
not in use. Any of the passages which con- 
duct the air from the valves to the pipes can 


“be stopped or opened at pleasure by sliders 


called stops: these are shown at A, zand k, fig. 4: 
they are narrow rulers of mahogany, sliding in 
passages which they exactly fill, and through 
which all the vertical passages to the pipes are 
conducted, The stops have holes through 
them answering to these passages, and when 
these holes are over the passages, they are open 
to allow the air to pass through; but by draw-= 
ing the slider endways a small distance, the 
spaces between the holes in the stop apply 
themselves over the passages and shut them 
all up at once. Each stop opens passages to 4 
complete set of pipes, consisting of one an- 
swering to each of the notes of the finger keys: 


‘these pipes are gradually diminished in size 


and length from the largest base note to the 
smallest treble, as is shown in fig. 4, at LL; 
but this row contains only about half the num- 
ber of pl pes corresponding with the finger keys, 
andthe remaining numbers are placed in an- 
other row for want of room; and the upper 
board mm on which the pipes are placed, has 
horizontal passages cut in it to conduct the air 
from any valve to its respective pipe, when the 
same is not situated exactly over it. This or- 
gan is provided with five stops or sets of pipes, 
that is, five to each key, any one or all of which 
can be made to speak, The largest, MM, 
fig. 1, isa set of wooden pipes arranged in two 
rows ; it is called the stop diapason. ‘The next, 
N, is called the open diapason, from being 
metallic pipes open at the upper ends; QO is 
the principal stop with metallic pipes, so called 
because it is that which is most generally used 
in the music adapted for organs; indeed it is 
almost always in use, the others being used as 
accompaniments to it. P is called the 12th 


stop, and Q the fifteenth; the latter being 


chieflysmall pipes, can be contained in a single 
row. Each stop or system of pipes is provided 
with three sliders, one beneath the other, as 
shown at h, 2, k, fig. 4: and by drawing either of 
these three, the same effect will be produced 
on the organ, viz. shutting off or opening the 
stop of pipes to which they belong, ‘ The sliders 


are drawn by levers at the end of them; the. 
levers for the Jower slides & are shown in fig. 2, 


plate 125; being fixed on the upper ends of 
spindles nun, also seen in fig. 4. To the 
lower ends of these spindles, long levers, 0, 

g. 4, are fixed; and at the end of these smal] 
rods are jointed, which come through the casg 
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of the instrument close to the finger keys, and 
have handles fixed upon them. ‘These are 
marked with the names of the stop of pipes 
they belong to, and any one being thrust in 
moves the slider and opens the stop of pipes, 
which will then be sounded by pressing the 
finger keys. ‘The middle sliders are drawn by 
‘Jevers, as shown in fig. 3, at p, aud also in 
fig. 4: from the arm of this lever a wire g 
“proceeds to connect it with a pedal, by which 
‘the slider is. moved. These pedals are used in 
quick music to change the pipes upon which 
the keys operate by drawing another slider. 
‘The upper sliders ate drawn by levers adapted 
“to the purpose which are moved by pins in the 
‘barrel, when the organ is used in that manner, 
The barrel is. shown at Tin fig. 125: it isa 
wooden cylinder with a number of pins pro- 
jecting from its surface: these, as it revolves, 
“eatch the ends of short levers w, the other ends 
of which have wire going to a set of valves g 
exactly similar to the others, and opening into 
the same passages. The barrel has a wheel 
“upon one end of it, with teeth which are en- 
‘gaged by the worm of an endless screw, upon 
the end of which isa handle to turn it round, 
and also a crank, which gives motion to the 
‘bellows. The barrel is furnished with a num- 
“ber of short pins, disposed in such intervals 
‘upon its surface as to lift the different valves in 
the succession required for the tune it is in- 
tended to perform... ‘Tire barrel is longer than 
the set of levers w which it applies to, by the 
space between two levers; and the barrel can 
be moved endways that quantity. Now by 
‘moving it a portion of this distance, an entire 
new set of pins is brought into action upon 
the levers w, and this set of pins serves for an- 
‘other tune. . 
After the minute description we have given 
of the parts, it is needless to say much of their 
mode of action. The bellows are constantly 
worked either by the hand or foot, and con- 
tinually blow into the regulator G. If more 
air is pumped in here than passes out at the 
‘wind trunk, the top G rises; but when it gets 
to the height which is intended, a string fas- 
tened to the'top raises up a valve in the mid- 
dle board, and suffers the air to escape by re- 
turning into the bellows: by this means the 
regulator can never be in danger of bursting. 
A string & is fastened to the top of the regu- 
lator, and passes over a small pulley y fixed on 
the end of a simall spindle which comes through 
the front of the instrument, and has,a hand or 
index pointing to marks upon .a small dial 
pee indicating the height to which the top 
has risen, and consequently the quantity of 
air; in this state of the instrument, by pressing 
any finger key, a valve is opened, and air ad- 
mitted into any pipe according to the: stops 
which are out. 

The organ pipes are of two kinds; . those 
shown at M, which are square wooden trunks 
with a.small pipe at bottom, bringing the air 
‘to them, this air passes out at a very narrow 
erevice, marked 1 in M, and the current. of 
air is split as it issues by the edge of one. side of 
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the trunk, which is cut to a sharp edge for 
that purpose. The vibration of the air con- 
tained in the trunk causes the sound; at the 
top of the trunk a plug is fitted, and by sliding 
this up or down, the pipe is adjusted to the 
note it is intended to sound. aes 

‘The other kind of pipes are on the same 
principle, but formed of metal instead of wood, 
and are tuned by pinching up or battering out 
the top of the pipe, so as to enlarge or. dimi- 
nish the aperture of the upper end; if much 
alteration is required, a small piece is cut off 
of the upper end, etl 

ORGAN denotes also any natural instrument, 
as the tongue is the organ of speech. 


O/RGANARIT, ancient organists who per= 
formed on the hydraulic organ. Said to haye 
been so called from the word organum, applied 
to a certain part of that instrument. Oy 

ORGAN-BELLOWS. — A. well-known 
pneumatic machine attached to an organ, and 
the office of which is to supply the pipes with 
wind. The general fault in the Etta. of 
organs is their want of capacity, which renders 
it laborious to the blower to keep the chest 
full, and renders the instrument hable to 
continual exhaustion when performed on in 
full chords. 

ORGAN-BUILDER. An artist whose 
profession itis to construct, and to tune and re- 
pair organs. An organ-builder, besides pos- 
sessing a nice, accurate, and cultivated ear, 
and a sound judgment in the vibratory qualities 
of wood and metal, ought to be acquainted 
with pneumatics, generally versed in practical 
‘mechanics, and so far informed in plain coun- 
terpoint and the simple elemenis of musical 
composition, as, in some degree, to be capable 
of trying the different stops and combinations 
of his own instruments, and of deciding for 
himself on their effects in performance. 

ORGA/NICAL. OrGa/nic. a. (organique, 
French ; organicus, Latin.) 1. Consisting of 
various parts co-operating with each other 
(Milton). 2. Instrumental; acting as instru- 
ments of nature or art, to a certain end (Mzi1.). 
3. Respecting organs (Holder). 

ORGANICALLY. ad. (from organical.) 
By means of organs or instruments (Locke). 

ORGA‘NICALNESS. s. (from organical.) 
State of being organical | 

ORGANISM. s. (frem organ.) Organical 
structure (Grew). 

ORGANIST, a term which may, in strict- 
ness of speech, be applied to any masterly per- 
former on the organ; but in its common ac- 
ceptation signifies a professor of music who 
holds the office of organist to some cathedral, 
parochial church, or chapel, or is the deputy — 
of a person. so appointed. 

ORGANISTS. The old name applied to 
those Romish priests who organized, or sung ” 
in parts. . ‘: 

OxGanisT$ oF THE HaLteLtvjan. An 
appellation given about the year 1200 to cer= 
tain priests or clerks, who assisted in the per- 
formance of the mags. . There were generally 
four of them. ‘They sung,in parts, i. ¢. they 


ORG 
erganized the melody; particularly that aps 
plied to the word Hallelujah, by adding to it 
other parts, and thence were called Organists 
of the Hallelujah. 

ORGANIZA’TION, s. (from organize.) 
Construction-in which the parts are so disposed 
as to be subservient to each other (Lacke). 
| To O'RGANIZE, 0. a. (organiser, Fr.) To 
construct so as that one part co-operates with 
_another; to form organically (Hooker). 

ORGANIZED PIANO-FORTE, An 
instrument of modern invention, consisting of 
an organ and piano-forte, so conjoined that the 
same set of keys serve for both; or for either 
singly, at the pleasure of the performer. 

ORGAN-KEYS, those moveable, project- 
ing levers, in the front of an organ, placed and 
fitted to receive the fingers of the performer ; 
and which, by a connected movement with 
the valves, or pallets, admit or exclude the 
wind from the pipes. When a single key of 
an organ is pressed down, all those pipes. are 
heard which are permitted by that key, and the‘ 
stops, then out, to receive the wind. 

ORGAN-MUSIC. Concertos, voluntaries, 
preludes, services, anthems, chants, psalms, 
hymns, and whatever is either expressly com- 
posed for the organ, or the performance of 
which requires the accompaniment of that in- 
strument. ; 

-ORGAN-PIPES. The square and cylindri- 
eal tubes in an organ, from which proceed the 
various sounds of that noble and complicated 
instruinent: The square pipes are always made 
ef wood, the round: ones of metal, consisting 
ef a compound of lead, and grain tin. 

ORGAN-STOP. An expression applied to 
any collection of pipes coming under-one ge- 
neral name: as when we say, the dulciana stop 
is sweet, the trumpet stop ts powerful, &c. 

O/RGANLOPFT. s. (organ and loft.) The 
loft where the organ stands (Yaé/er), 

ORGANO. | (Ital.), Organ. ‘The word 
organo is found at the beginning of that stave 
in the score of oratorio chorusses, instrumental 
anthems, &c. designed for the organ, and the 
execution of the thorough-bass. 

ORGANO PICCIOLO. (Ital.) 
chamber-organ. See ORGAN. 

ORGANORUM. INTABULATURE. 
_ The general’ name formerly given to volun- 
taries, preludes, and all compositions for the 
organ. : 
-. ORGANUM., © The art of descant, or dou- 
ble singing. An oid mode.of singing in two 
parts, generally in thirds, and first suggested 
by the organ, from the facility that instrument 
affords of sounding two or more notes at once. 
This word was also applied by the ancients to 
a brazen vessel which formed a principal part 
in the hydraulic organ, out of which the air, 
pressed by the incumbent water, was forced 
- into the tibiz, or pipes. I 

“ORGANZINE, in commerce, a descrip- 
tion of silk usually imported from Italy into 
this country. ‘It is of the utmost importance 
to the manufacturer, as none of the principal 


A small, or 
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articles could be fabricated without it; and 
the Italians, aware of this, long kept the art of 
throwing it a most profound secret. It was 
introduced into this country by the enterprise 
and skili of Messrs. Thomas and John Lombe, 
the latter having at the risk of his life, and 
with wonderful ingenuity, taken a plan of one 
of these complicated machines, in the king of 
Sardinia’s dominions, from which, on his re= 
turn, they establisied a similar set of mills in 
the town of Derby; and in consideration of 
the great hazard and expense attending the 
undertaking, a patent was granted to sir 
Thomas Lombe, in 1718, for securing to him 
the exclusive privilege of working organzine 
for the term of 14 years; but the construction 
of buildings and engines, and the instruction 
of the workmen, took up so much time, that 
the 14 years were nearly expired before he 
could derive any advantage from it, im conse- 
quence of which he petitioned parliament, in 
1731, to grant him a further term; but parlias 
ment considering it an object of national im- 
portance, granted him the sum of 14,0001. on 
conditian that he should allow a perfect model 
of the machinery to be taken, and deposited in 
the Tower of London for public inspection, 
Sinilar mills were, in consequence, set up in 
different parts of the country; but owing to 
the difficulties that were experienced in pro- 
curing raw silk of the proper size for organ. 
zine, the exportation of which from Italy was 
prohibited, and to the mills having subse- 
quently found employment for other purposes, 
the quantities worked into organzine, . for 
many years, bore scarcely any proportion to 
the imports from Italy; it has, however, been 


since revived and improved, in consequence of © 


which it is now carried to a very considerable 
extent. ‘ 

The process which the silk undergoes to 
bring it-into this state, consists of six different 
opefations: 1. The silk is wound from the 
skein upon bobbins. 2. It is then sorted. 3. 
It is spun, or twisted, on a mill in the single 
thread. 4.’T'wo threads thus spun are doubled 
or drawn together through the fingers of a wo- 
man, who at the same time cleans them by 
taking out the slubs which may have been left 
in the silk by the negligence of the foreign 
reeler.. 5. It is then thrown by a mill, that is, 
the two threads are twisted together either 
slack or hard, as the manufacture may require ; 
and it is wound at the same time in skeins 
upona reel, 6. 
ing to their different degrees of fineness, and 
then the process is complete. 

Organzine was for many years madeonly from 
Italian silk, but when considerable Lp roves 
ments were made in the culture of silk in India, 
it suggested the | of throwing soine of 
the finer silks of Bengal into organzine. ‘The 
experiments of individuals were not very satis~ 
factory, but im the beginning of 1794, the Kast 
India; Company took up the subject with the 
view of increasing the annual consumption of 
Bengal silk in this country ; and having it im 


6. The skeins are sorted accord- — 


- 
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their power to select from their total import 
the silks most proper for this purpose, they 
have been enabled, at each subsequent sale, to 
put up from 80 to 100 bales of good Bengal 
organzine. It has been adopted successively in 
several branches of the manufacture; and in 
the year 1808, when the prohibition of expor- 
tation from Italy produced a scarcity of the silks 
of that country, attempts were made to snb- 
stitute Bengal organzine for all the purposes to 


which Italian organzine was applied; the re- . 


sult, however, appeared to be that, for some 
particular articles, Italian organzine possesses 
pee properties not to be found in any other 
kind of silk. — | 

ORGASM (epyacjsos), an impetus, or quick 
motion of the blood or spirits, whereby the 
muscles are convulsed, or move with uncom- 
mon force, from what cause soever it pro- 
ceeds; though, by ogyaw, the ancients generally 
understood an ungovernable desire of coition, 
when the seminal vessels were so turgid, as 
not to contain their contents from involuntary 
emission. 

ORGAZ, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
with a castle, 15 miles S. of Toledo. Lon. 3. 
22 W.. Lat. 39. 36N. 

ORGELET, a town of France, in the de- 
artment of Jnra, seated at the source of the 
Wyalouse, 30 miles N. by E. of Bourg. Lon. 
5.39 E. Lat: 46. 36 N. 3 

ORGIA, festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
They are the same as the Bacchanalia, Dio- 
nysia, &c. which were celebrated by the anci- 
ents to commemorate the triumph of Bacchus 
in India. See Dionysta. | 

ORGILLOUS. a. (orgueilleux, French.) 
Proud ; haughty: not in use (Shakspeare). 

ORGIVA, a.town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, 25 miles S. of Granada. 
Lon-3.50 W. Lat. 36. 43.N. 

ORGUES, in the military art, are thick 
long pieces of wood, pointed at one end, and 
shod with iron clear one of another; hanging 
each by a particular rope or cord, over the 
gateway of a strong place, perpendicularly, to, 
be let fall in case of the approach of an enemy. 
Orgues are preferable to herses, or portcullices, 
because these may be either broke by a petard, 
or they may be stopped in their falling down : 
but a petard is useless against an orgue; for if 
it break one or two of the pieces, they imme- 
diately fall down again and fill up the vacancy ; 
or if they stop one or two of the pieces from 
falling, it is no hindrance to the rest; for> 
being all separate, they have no dependence 
upon one another. 

ORGYA, a fathom. . 

ORIA, a decayed town of Naples, in Terra 
d@’Otranto, with a citadel, and a bishop’s see ; 
seated at the foot of the Apennines,.40 miles 
N.W. of Otranto. Lon. 17.48 E. Lat, 40. 
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* ORIBASI US, a celebrated physician, greatly . 
esteemed by the emperor Julian, in whose 
eign he fiourished. He abridged the works 
of Galenus, and of all the most respectable 
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writers on physic, at the request of the ent« 
eror. , 
ORICHALCUM, or AvRICcHALCUM. 
Brass. See Brass. It is evident, from all 
accounts, that the orichalcum of the ancients 
was a fictitious substance, not a natural metal. 
They made it on the same basis that we make 
brass at present; but they had several ways of 
doing it, and distinguished it into several kinds, 
They had a white sort in frequent use and 
ereat esteem; and even the yellow they dis- 
tinguished into two principal sorts, under dif- 
ferent names. Theorichalcum and es flavum, 
brass and yellow copper, are with us synony- 
mous terms; but with them they were used 
to express different combinations of the ingre~ 
dients. aL. 

OrreHaLtcum, AURICHALCUM ALBUM. 
White brass. This was a metal well known 
among the ancients, and celebrated by Aristotle 
and by Strabo, and others, under the name of 
xpapee Aevnoy. It was made by mixing an earth 
with copper, while in fusion ; but what that 
earth was, we are not informed. 

None of our methods seem to be the same 
with theirs, since the metal. is debased by all 
ours, and becomes brittle; whereas, in their - 
management, according to their own accounts, 
it seems not to have lost any thing of its 
ductility, though it acquired a peculiar bright- 
ness. : 

ORICUM, or Oricus, a maritime town 
of Macedonia, founded by a colony from Col- 
chis, according to Pliny. It had a celebrated 
harbour, and was greatly esteemed by the Ro- 
mans on account of its situation, but it was 
not well defended. - : 

ORIENS, in ancient geography, is taken 
for all the most eastern parts of the world, suc 
as Parthia, India, Assyria, &c. bs 

ORIENT, or Port LORIENT, @ regular 
and handsome town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan, built in 1720, by the 
French East India Company, who made it 
the exclusive mart of their commerce. The 
harbour, which is defended by a citadel, oppo- 
site Port Louis, at the bottom of the same bay, 
can contain but a small number of men of 
war. The English attempted to become mas~ — 
ters of it in 1746, but miscarried. It is five 
miles S.W. of Hennebon, Lon. 3. 20 W. 
bat. 47; 4G-Naod'? te 

O’riENT. a. (oriens, Latin.) 1. Rising, 
as the sun (Milton). 2. Eastern; ests. 
3. Bright; shining; glittering; gaudy; spark- 
ling (Bacon). 

ORIENT. s. (orient, Fr.) The east; the part 
where the sun first appears. ~ 

ORIENTAL. a. (oriental, Fr.) Eastern; 
placed in the east; proceeding from the east, ~ 

OrtE/NTAL. s. An inhabitant of the eastern 
parts of the world (Grew). re, 

ORIE/’NTALISM. s. (from oriental.) An 
idiom of the eastern languages; an eastern 
mode of speech. 

ORIENTA/LITY. s. (from oriental.). State 
of being oriental (Brown). 


ORI 
O'RIFICE. «5. (orificium, Latin.) - Any 


opening or perforation (Arbuthnot). 

ORI'FLAMB. s. A golden standard (Ains- 
worth). , 

ORIGANUM. Mazrjoram.. In botany,.a 
genus of the class didynamia, order gymno- 
spermia. Calyxes collected by imbricate bractes 
into a spiked quadrangular cone; corol with 
the upper lip erect, flat; lower lip three-parted, 
with nearly equal divisions. 

Sixteen species, chiefly natives of Palestine 
and the soath of Europe, or Mediterranean 
coasts. 

The following are the cultivated species. 

1. O. vulgare. Common mayjoram. 

2. O. onites.. Pot marjoram. 

3. O. marjorana. Sweet or knotted marjo- 
ram. 

4. O. heracleoticum. Winter sweet mar- 
joram. 

5. O. Hgyptiacum. Egyptian marjoram, 

6. O.dictumnus. Dittany of Crete. © 

"woof these haveat times found a placein our 
pharmacopezias, O. vulgare and O. dictumnus. 
The former grows wild in our own country, 
has an agreeable aromatic smell, approaching 


to that of marjoram, and a, pungent taste, much» 


resembling thyme, to which it is likewise 
thought to be more readily allied in its medi- 
cinal qualities, and therefore deemed to be 
emmenagogue, tonic, stomachic, &c. ‘The 
dried leaves used instead of tea are said to be 
exceedingly grateful. They are also employed 
in medicated baths and fomentations. The 
latter is employed occasionally for the same 
purposes. See Dicrumnus Creticus, the 
name under which it is usually prescribed. 

There is also another species of this genus, 
O. Syriacum, or Syrian origanum, introduced 
occasionally into the materia medica under the 
name of Maxum, which see. This species 
possesses long, ternate, peduncled, villous 
spikes; leaves ovate, villous. 

ORIGANY. See OrRIGANUM. 

ORIGEN, a father of the church, was born 
at-Alexandria in Egypt, abont 185, of Christian 
parents, and surnamed Adamantus, either from 
his indefatigable application to study, or from 


the firmness he evinced amid the torments he | 


suffered for the faith, His education was 
liberal, and his improvement great. He de- 
yoted much of his time to the study of the 
scriptures, and by his exhortations lus father 
was encouraged to endure martyrdom. Origen 
took up the profession of teaching grammar for 
his support, and that of his mother and bre- 
thren, who depended upon him. Demetrius, 
bishop of Alexandria, relieved-him frem this 
employment, by appointing him catechist of 
his church. His austerities were very great, 
and taking the scripture in the most rigid sense, 
‘he made an eunuch of himself to become quali- 
fied for the kingdom of heaven. From Alex- 
andria he went to Rome, where he.began his 
famous Tetrapla, or Great Bible of different 
versions. At the command of his bishop he 
returned to Alexandria, and in 228 was or- 
dained in Palestine by two bishops, His being 
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ordained by foreign bishops without the per- 
mission of Demetrius, renewed that prelate’s 
resentment against him; on which Origen 
hastily returned to Alexandria to endeavour to 
soften his resentment; but Demetrius drove . 
him from thence in 231, and caused him to be 
excommunicated, and even deposed in a coun- 
cil held in Egypt. Origen then retired to: 
Cesarea in Palestine, where he raised a cele- 
brated school, and had St. Gregory ‘Thama- 
turgus, and a great number of other persons. 
who were illustrious for their virtue and learn- 
ing, for his disciples. He afterwards travelled 
to Athens; and then, at the desire of Firmili- 
anus, staid some time at-Czesarea in Cappado- 
cia; whence he was invited into Arabia, to 
convince and bring back to the truth Beryllus 
bishop of Bostra, who maintained that the 
Word had no existence before his incarnation. 
Origen had the happiness to make him sensible 
of his mistake; and some years after was sent 
for into Arabia by an assembly of bishops, to 
dispute against the Arabians, who maintained 
that the souls of the dead remained in a state 
of insensibility till the general resurrection. 
At length the seventh persecution of the Chris- 
tians began in the reign of Decius, and none 
were used with greater severity than Origen. 
He supported with incredible constancy the 
dreadful torments which the persecutors of the 
Christians invented against them; torments 
that were the more insupportable, as they were 
made to continue a long time, and as they took 
the greatest care to prevent his expiring in the 
midst of his tortures; but in the midst of the 
most excruciating torments, he discovered an 
heroic courage, and suffered nothing to escape 
him that was unworthy a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. He died at Tyre in 254, aged 69. In 
all his writings he discovers a surprising degree 
of modesty, candour, and humility; a noble 
and sublime genius, profound learning, and | 
vast erudition. His manners were extremely 
pure, and he had a watm zeal for spreading the 
truths and morals of the gospels. 

Origen is the first ancient writer who main- 
tained the opinion of the restitution of all 
things. “ Several other tfnsound tenets are at- 
tributed to him; but these accusations should 
be received with great caution, because they 
have originated, principally with Demetrius, 
who excessively envied his great re utation, 
and made either truth or falsehood sabwardlent 
to the blackening of his character. 

Much has been written both for and against 
this celebrated father, both by his contempo- 
raries and others: he has indeed suffered great 
abuse, which he did not deserve, and which 
we shall not retail; contenting ourselves with 
the following account. of his character by 
Dupin, and some remarks on it by Dr. Jortin. 
‘© Origen (says Dupin) had very quick parts, 
a very strong and enlarged imagination; but 


‘he relied too much on the vivacity of his genius, 


and often lost himself, out of too great earnest- 
ness to fathom and subtilise every thing. He 
had,a very happy invention, and a more happy 
delivery of what he invented: but he had not 
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they tfavelled through Beeotia in disguise, pro- 
imised to grant him whatever he required ; and 
the old man desired a son without another 
marriage. The gods consented, and they or- 
dered him to bury in the ground the skin of the 
victim, into which they had all three made 
water. Hyricus did as they commanded, and 
when, nine months after, he dug for the skin, 
he found in it a beautiful child, whom he 
called Urion, ab urina. The name was changed 
into Orion’by the corruption of one letter, as 
Ovid says, Perdidit antiquam littera prima 
sonum. Orion soon rendered himself cele- 
brated, and Diana took him among her attend- 
ants, and even became deeply enamoured of 
him. His gigantic stature, however, displeased 
Enopion, king of Chios, who promised to 
make him his son-in-law as soon as he deliver- 
ed his island from wild beasts. ‘This task was 
soon performed by Orion, but CEnopion in- 
toxicated his guest, and put out his eyes on the 
sea share, where he had laid himself down to 
sleep. Orion, however, miraculously recovered 
his sight, it is said, by turning his face to the 
rising sun, and amply punished the perfidy of 
(Enopion.. It is said, that Orion was an ex- 
cellent workman in iron, and that he fabricated 
a subterraneous palace for Vulcan. Adrora, 
whom Venus had inspired with love, carried 
him away into the island of Delos, to enjoy his 
company with greater security; but Diana, 
who was jealous of this, destroyed Orion with 
with her arrows. According to Ovid, Orion 
ied of the bite of a scorpion, which"the earth 
produced, to punish his vanity in boasting that 
there was not on earth any animal which he 
could not conquer. After death, Orion was 
placed in heaven, where one of the constella- 
tions still bears his name. ‘The constellation 
of Orion, placed near the feet of the bull, was 
composed of 17 stars in the form of a man 
holding a sword, which has given occasion to 
the poets often to speak of Orion’s sword. As 
the constellation af Orion is generally supposed 
to be accompanied, at its rising, with great 
_yains and storms, it has acquired the epithet of 
aquosus given it by Virgil. Orion was buried 
in the island of Delos. 

Orion, in astronomy, one of the constella- 
tions of the southern hemisphere. 

The word is formed from the Greek s;xy, to 
make water; the ancients supposing, that it 

raised tempests at its rising and setting. ~ 

The stars in the constellation Orion, in 

Ptolemy’s catalogue, are thirty-eight ; in T'y- 
cho’s 42, Hevelius’s sixty-two, in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue seventy-eizht, viz. 2, 4, 3, 
13, 21, 35, reckoned in the order of their mag- 
nitudes. | 

Or1oNn’s RIVER. See ERIDANUS. 

ORI/SON. s. (oraison, Fr.) A prayer; a 
supplication (Miléon). | | 

ORIS CONSTRICTOR. In anatomy. 
See ORBICULARIS ORIS. ) eee 

ORISSA, a province of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, bounded on the N. by Bahar and 
Bengal, on the W. by Berar, on the S. by 
Golconda, and on the KE. by the bay of Ben- 
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gal, . The district of Midniapour, in this pros 
vince, is subject to the English East India 
Company ; but all the rest belongs to the 
Berar Mahrattas. 
ORISTAGNI, an ancient town of Sardinia, 
with a good harbour and an archbishop’s see: 
It is large, and well fortified, but thialy inha- 
bited, on accuunt of the unhealthy air. It is 
seated on the west coast, on a bay of the same 
name, 42 miles N.W. of Cagliari. Lon. 8. 
51 E. Lat. 40.2 N. 
ORIXA, in botany, 4 genus df the class 
tetrandria, order monogynia. Petals four, 
lanceolate; calyx four-parted; stigma _capi- 
tate; capsule uncertain. One species, a Japan 
shrub’; flexuous; branches alternate; leaves 
alternate, ovate, entire, above green, beneath 
paler and villous; flowers in alternate ra- 
eries ne tre 
ORKNEY ISLANDS, ‘a cluster of islands 
north of Scotland, from which they are sepa- 
rated by Pentland Frith. They are twenty-six 
in number, of which one greatly exceeds the 
other in extent. This, like the principal one 
of Shetland, is dignified with the appellation 
of Mainland: it is also fréquently called Po- 
mona. (See MAINLAND.) Beyond this islands 
to the north-east are seen, among others, Row- 
say and Westra, Shappinsha.and Edda, Stronsa, 
Sanda, and North Ronalsha; and to the 
south appear Hoy, and South Ronalsha, with 
others of inferior note. ‘The currents and tides 
which flow between these islands are extreme- 
ly rapid’ and dangerous; and near the small 
isle of Swinna are two whirlpools, that have 
been.-known to snatch in boats and light ves- 
sels, which were instantly swallowed up. 
Springs of pure water are found in all the 
mountainous parts of these islands; and there 
are numerous lakes and rivulets abounding in | 
fish. ‘The heath, on these mountains, shelters 
grouse, plovers, snipes, 8c. but here are nei- 
ther partridges, hares, nor foxes. There are 
numbers of sheep and small black-cattle. The 
products of the vallies and plains are big and 
oats, but no other sort of grain. In general, 
the air is moist; and they are often visited by 
dreadful storms of wind, rain, and thunder. 
For about three weeks in midsummer, they 
enjoy the sight of the sun, almost without in- 
tertnission: but, for the same space in winter, 
that luminary hardly rises above the horizon; 
and is commonly obscured by cléuds and mists. 
In this gloomy season, the absence of day is 
supplied partly by moonlight, and partly by the 
_radiance of the Aurora Borealis. See SHET=— 
LAND. The chief exports are linen and wool- 
len yarn, stockings, butter, dried fish, herrings, - 
oil, feathers and skins of various kinds, and - 
kelp. The English language prevails in all 
these islands, though theré are many words in _ 
the Norse, or Norwegian, still'in use. The 
churches are numerous; but the office of a - 
minister is truly laborious, the parochial duty 
being often extended to several distant islands. 
ORLE, Or ert, or ORLO, in architecture, 
a fillet, under the ovolo, or quarter round of 
a capital, When itis at the top or bottom of 
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® shaft, it is called cincture. Palladio tses 
the word orlo for the plenith of the bases of 
the columns. 

ORLEANA TERRA. (orleana, so named 
fromthe place where it grows.) The substance 
.so called is a ceraceous mass obtained from the 
seeds of the bixa orleana of Linnéus. In Ja- 
maica and warm climates it is considered as a 
useful remedy in dysentery, possessing adstrin- 

ent and stomachice qualities. 

ORLEANOIS, a late province of France, 
now forming the department of Loiret. It is 
divided by the river Loire into the Upper and 
‘Lower, and is a very plentiful country. 

_ ORLEANS, an ancient city of France, 
capital of the department of Loiret and late 
.province of, Orleanois, with an episcopal see. 
ft is seated on the Loire, in the form of an 
oval, and is supposed to contain 40,000 souls. 
‘Under the sons of Clovis, it was the capital of 
a kingdom. I[t stood a memorable siege in 
_1428, against the English, which was raised b 
‘the celebrated Joan of Arc, called the Maid of 
Orieans. The streets of Orleans are spacious 
and pleasant, and that of the fauxbourg of Pa- 
ris is of a prodigious length. Its commerce 
consists in wine, brandy, corn, grocery, and 

articularly sugar, which is brought raw from 
Dantes and Rochelle. Sheep skins, and 
stockings, both knit and woven, form also a 
considerable article of trade. The fauxbourg 
or suburb of Olivet, on the left side of the 
Loire, has a communication with the city by-a 
bridge of nine arches, the centre one 100 feet 
wide. Near the city is a forest, containing 
100,000 acres, planted with oak and other va- 
Juable trees. Orleans is 30 miles N.E. of 
Blois, and 00 §.S.W. of Paris. Lon. !. 59 
E. Lat. 47. 54 N. 


ORLEANS (Louis duke of), a pious prince of 


France, was the son of Philip the regent, and. 
born at Versailles in 1703. On his father’s 
death he: married Augusta Maria of Baden, 
who died in 1726, having been married only 
two years. The prince was deeply sensible of 
the bess, and betook himself to the econsolations 

of religion for support. He retired in 1730 to 
the abbey of St. Genevieve, where he led a life 
of great austerity. The instances of his mor- 
‘tification render him an object. of pity; but 
ahe motives of his conduct, and his extensive 
liberality, entitle him to admiration. He ad- 
hered steadily to this course of life above 20 
years, and died in 1752. His writings are nu- 
merous. 

Oxeans (Peter Joseph), a French jesuit ; 
born at Bruges in 16445 and died in 1698. 
dle wrote a history of the Revolutions in Eng- 
land, under the Stuarts. He was the author of 
some other works. 

ORLOPE, in the sea language; the upper- 
most space or deck in a great ship, reaching 
from the main to the mizen mast. In three 
deck ships, the second and lowest decks are 
sometimes cailed orlopes. 

ORMOND), the northern division’ of the 
eounty of Tipperary,*in the province of Mun- 
ster in Ireland. For along time it gave the 
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title of earl, and afterwards of marquis and 
duke, to the noble family of Butler, descended 
from a sister of Thomas a Becket archbishop 
of Canterbury ; till, at the accession of George 
I. the last duke was attainted of high treason, 
and died abroad. In that part of the country 
the family had great prerogatives and privileges 
granted by Edward ILI. 

ORMSIDE, a town of England, near Ap- 
pleby, in Westmoreland, with a church and 
parish, but small. A great number of vessels 
of brass, some of which seemed to hzve been 
gilt, were discovered near the manor-house, by 
the water washing away the soil. he manor- 
house is built castleways. 
~ ORMSKIRK, in Lancashire, in England, 
is a handsome town, with a good inland trade. 
By the late inland navigation, it has commu- 
nication with the rivers Mersey, Dee, Ribble, 
Ouse,. Trent, Darwent, Severn,. Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c. which navigation, includ- 
ing its windings, extends above 500 miles, in 
the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, 
Lancaster, Westmoreland, Stafford, Warwick, 
Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, &c. There is 
a bituminous earth about this place, from 
which oil of amber is extracted, that preserves 
taw flesh, and serves the poor people instead 
of candles. There is nothing remarkable at 
Ormskirk, but the monuments of some of the 
ancient family of the Stanleys before they were 
ennobled. Not far from it is Latham house; 
to which belongs a large estate, and a fine park, 
Tt is remarkable only because it was gallantly 
defended in the civil wars by lady Charlotte 
countess of Derby, who held it to the last ex- 
tremity against the parliament forces, which 
could never oblige her to capitulate. She held 
out gloriously till she was relieved by prince 
Rupert. It was, however, ruined in a second 
siege ; and sold by the family to the late sir. 
Thomas Bootle, who built a very magnificent 
house upon it. 

ORMUS, a small island, in a strait of the 
same name, at the entrance of the gulf of Per- 
sia, nine miles S. of Gombron. in 1507, the 
Portuguese were permitted to form a settlement 
here; and it was afterward frequented by a 
number of rich merchants. In 1622, the Per- 
sians, by the assistance of the English, expel- 
led the Portuguese, and demolished the build- 
ings. Some time after, the Persians rebuilt 
the fort, and though they could never bring it 
to be a place of trade as before, it is still the key 
of the gulf of Persia, on account of the com- 
modiousness of the harbour. It is almost de- 
serted; fcr it produces nothing but salt, which 
sometimes is two inches deep upon the surface 
of the earth. Lon. 56.25 FE. Lat. 27. 20 N. 

ORNAMENT. s. (ornamentum, Latin.) 
1. Embellishment; decoration (Rogers). 2. 
Honour; that which confers dignity (dAd- 
dison). 

ORNAME’NTAL. a. (from ornament.) 
Serving to decoration; giving embellish- 
ment (Swift). 

ORNAME’NTALLY. ed. Insuch a man- 
mer as may confer embellishment. 
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ORNAMENTED. a. (from ornament.) 
Embellished; bedecked. 

ORNA‘TE. a. (ornutus, Lat.) Bedecked ; 
decorated; fine (Milton). 

O’/RN AT ENESS. s. (from ornate.) Finery ; 
state of being embellished. 

O’'RNATURE. s. (ernatus, Latin.) Deco- 
ration (dinsworth). 

ORNE, a department of France, including 
the late province of Perche and part of that of 
Normandy. It takes its name from a river, 
which rises in the department, a and runs into 

. the English channel, cight miles below Caen, 
The capital is Alengon.. 

ORNITHOGALUM. Star of Bethlehem. 
In botany, a genus of the class hexandria, 
order monogynia, Corol_six-petalled, erect, 
permanent, spreading from about the middle ; 
filaments dilated at the base; capsule superior, 
three-celled ; seeds roundish, naked.  Forty- 
three species. 
Cape: three common to the woods and pas- 
tures of our own country. 

The species chiefly cultivated are, 

1.0. umbellatum. Umbelled star of Beth- 
Jehem. 

8. O. luteum. Yellow star of Bethlehem, 

3, O. minimum. Small star of Beth- 


lehem. 

4, ©, Pyrenaicum. Pyrenean star of Beth- 
Iehem. 

5. O. latifolium, Broad-leaved star of Beth- 
lehem. ; ie 

6. O. Pyramidale. Pyramidal star of Beth- 
lehem. . 

7. O. unifolium. One- leayed star of Bethle- 
hem, ‘ 

8. Q. nutans, Neapolitan star of Beth- 
lehem. Oh aes 


. g. Q. Capense. 

10. O. aureum. 
hem. 

Many of these are hardy, and highly or- 
namental among other flowering bulbous- 
rooted plants in borders and clumps. 

ORNITHOGLOSSUM. (ornithoglossum, 
epyiDoyhoccoy, from efvoc, a bird, and yawoow, a 
tongue, so called — om its shape.) Birds 


Cape ornithogalum. 
Golden stat of Bethle- 


tongue. The seeds of the. ash tree, as some- 
times so called. 
ORNITHOLITHUS, In oryctology, a 


genus of the class petrifactions, order sal 
The body or parts of a bird changed into 

a fossile substance.’ Three species, < 

1. O. rostri, The beak of birds. Found in 
the neighbourhood of Jena, and in the moun- 
tas on the confines of Switzerland, ‘some= 
times perfect, sometimes only impressed on a 
schistose swinest one. 

2. O.ossium. The bones of birds. Found 
in Silesia. 

3. O. plumarum. ‘The feathers of birds. 
Found principally at Oenengen on the con- 
fines of Switzerland, impressed | ona ic pittose 
swinestone. 


ORNITHOLOGY. (from aches a bird, and 
706, a treatise or Wisconrse). The science which 


South of Europe ; Siberia; 
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treats of birds; describes their form external and © 
internal; and teaches their economy and uses. 

Of all the departments of natural history, orni«- 
thology appears to be that which has been followed 
up with the greatest degree of avidity, while it is . 
that which has perhaps offered the greatest de- 
gree of difficulty. In respect to ourselves, birds, 
like fishes, exist in a region into which it is dif- 
ficult to follow them ; great numbers of them are 
perpetually migrating from climate to climate, 
and still more of them are so frequently shifting 
their -plumage and colour at different seasons of 
the year, or different periods of life, or assume so 
dissimiJar an appearance from a completion of 
sex, that nothing but avery long, and repeated, 
and accurate attention to them, difficult as such 
an attention must be under such circumstances, 
can enable us to speak with any decision con- 
cerning their individuality, or even generic station. 
To furnish therefore a history of birds as com- 
plete as that of quadrupeds, must necessarily 
prove the work of ages; and from these causes, 
M. Buffon justly asserts, that the number and cha- 
racters of birds are still in an ocean of obscurity. 

In travelling through this multifarious group, — 
we shall avail ourselves of every light that may 
prevent our wandering, and freely consult every 
writer of authority who has already arranged or 
described this part of the animal kingdom. ‘The 
natural history of birds comprehends two distinct 
objects: first, the discovery and classification of 
every individaal, and assigning it a. name ; and, 
secondly, the describing its manners. and econo= 
my.. The first, which is the most difficult part of- 
the subject, is also the least agreeable: it is dry, 
mechanical, and incomplete. The second exhibits 
new pictures to the imagination; and, by leading — 
to. the developement of final causes, opens delight- . 
ful views of the economy of nature, and of the wis- 
dom of Providence. Both are a neringg? to those 
who would understand this science in ._its s utmost 
extent ; and both, accordingly, have been attempt- 
ed by ernithologists, in different systems an ar= 
rangements. 


We shall examine both ‘these points in thie fol- — 


lowing six sections, which will treat progressively 
of the classification of birds; their external cha- 
racters; their flight, plumage and migration; 
their food, longevity, diseases and fertility; their 
nidification and incubation ; and their general] uses | 
in the economy of nature. 


Section I. Classification of Birds. 

When we inquire into the history of ornithology, 
at various periods, we find it in three different 
stages of improvement. To the first of these it 
was brought by Aristotle and Pliny, who are al- 
most the only authors of antiquity who seem to 
have directed their attention to this branch of sci- 
ence. They, however, contented themselves with 
seizing upon: the great outlines of natural know- 
ledge ; passing by what appeared trivial or com- 
mon, they dwelt poncipally on whatever was new, 
marvellous, or astonishing, Like historians who 
describe the operations of a campaign, they have — 
characterised the generals, but left it to meaner — 
hands to carry the muster-roll. Despising ‘the - 
minutie of a dry detail, they amuse the reader, 
and warm his imagination, not unfrequently at the 
expence of truth. The moderns, who, after the re- 
vival of learning, resumed this subject, have 
treated it in a manner totally different: they have 
divided birds into orders, genera and species, ac- 
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#@ording as they appeared analogous, either from 
their habits or external form. By thus classing 
together birds resembling each other, in one di- 
stinct family, they have facilitated the study, and 
given the subject a scientific arrangement. 

Their systems, however, though useful to the 
profound naturalist, prove tedious and uninterest- 
ing to the ordinary reader: they present to him a 
dry detail of names; a fatiguing repetition of co- 
Jours, shades, size and shapes of similar animals, 
which he may have recourse to as a dictionary, 
but which must unavoidably disgust, should he at- 
tempt a continued perusal. Their successors, in 
later times, with that judgment and good sense 
which they have carried into every department of 
science, have endeavoured to unite these different 
aims. They have joined the history of their 
manners and economy to scientific arrangement: 
they have blended the dry details of the nomen- 
clator with the more entertaining displays of the 
life and conversation of these animals, that are 
worthy of the philosopher or historian. 

M. Belon, a French author, is the first among 
the moderns who applied himself to. this study, 
and may be regarded as the father of systematic 
ornithology. By arranging such birds into se- 
parate orders and families, as he deemed analogous 
in their manners or external characters, he exalted 
his subject to the dignity ef a science. Were we 
to judge of him by the extent of his travels in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, undertaken at his own 
expence, we could not hesitate to pronounce him 
an eager inquirer into nature. His work, incom- 
plete as it may now appear, yet, considering the 
infancy in which he found the science, displays 
considerable accuracy of observation, and entitles 
the author to no small degree of reputation. If 
he has marked out the way, and cleared it of its 
most striking difficulties, we owe him much; for 
it is certainly easier to make advances in a 
path that has already been trod by others, than 
to venture through the unexplored wild, lying still 
in primeval confusion. ‘ 

After the year 1555, in which Belon published 
his history of birds, he was immediately succeeded 
by a long list of writers, who followed or improved 
upon his system. Gesner in Switzerland, Al- 
drovandi in {taly, Johnston in Holland, published 
each a system of ornithology. Few additions, 
however, of any importance, were made to the 
natural history of birds till the appearance of our 
countryman, the hon. Francis Willoughby, who 
seems to have been impelled to the study of na- 
ture by the original bent of a strong genius, which 
his ample fortune enabled him to indulge. His 
‘ travels were extensive, and his knowledge pro- 
portioned to his ardour in the pursuit of it. Though 
he died at an early period, he had figured and de- 
scribed a greater number of birds, and with more 
accuracy, than any former naturalist. His pa- 
pers came into the hands of his preceptor Mr. 
Ray, and were published in 1678. To him they 
are probably indebted for that excellent arrange- 
ment, which constitutes the chief merit of a work, 
which is acknowledged, at the present day, to be 
one of the most valuable on this part of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

To this system almost all our ornithologists of our 
own times have been largely indebted. Mr. Pennant 
freely acknowledges his obligations, and the streams 


through which he was obliged. “ Mr. Ray,” ob- 


serves he, *‘ and his illustrious pupil the hon. Fran- 
cis Willoughby, assumed Belon’s plan ; but, with 
great judgment, flung into their proper stations, 


and proper genera, those which he had confusedly 
mixed together. They formed the great division 
of terrestrial and aquatic birds; they made every 
species occupy their proper place, consulting at 
once exterior form, and natural habit. They 
could not bear the affected intervention of aquatie 
birdsin the midst of terrestrial birds, They placed 
the last by themselves, clearand distinct from those 
whose haunts and economy were so different. 

*¢ Mr, Ray’s general plan,” continues be, “ is so 
judicious, that to me it seems scarcely possible to 
make any change in it for the better; yet, not- 
withstanding he was in a manner the founder of 
systematic zoolegy, later discoveries have made a 
few improvements on his labours. My candid 
friend Linnéus will not take it amiss, that I in part 
neglect his example; for I permit the land-fowl to 
follow one another, undivided by the water-fowl, 
the grallz and anseres of his system; but, in my 
generical arrangement, I most punctually attend 
to the order he has given in his séveral divisions, 
except in those of his anseres and a few of his 
gralle, For, after the manner of M. Brisson, I 
make a distinct order of water-fowl] with pinnated 
feet, placing them between the waders, or cloven 
footed water-fowl and the web-footed. The os- 
trich, and land birds with wings useless for flight, 
I place asa distinctorder. The trumpeter (psophia 


of Linnéus) and the bustards, 1 place at the end 


of the gallinaceous tribe: all are land-birds: the 
first multiparous, like the generality of the gal- 
linaceous tribe; the last granivorous, swift run- 
ners, avoiders of wet places; and both have bills 
somewhat arched. It must be confessed, that both 
have legs naked above the knees, and the last, like 
the waders, lay but few eggs. They seem am- 
biguous birds, that have affinity with each other; 
and it is hoped, that each naturalist may be in- 
dulged the toleration of placing them as suits his 
own opinione” 

The following therefore is the improved system 
of Mr. Pennant, whose orders we shall contrast with 
those of Linnéus; and we give it the rather in this 
place, because from the multiplicity of matter 
that will throng upon us in the article of Zoology, 
we are already aware that we shall not be able 
to introduce it under that head. 


Division I.—LAND-BIRDS. 
Divison llL—WATER-FOW L. 
Division I. 


Order I. Rapacious, Accipitres, Lin. 
Il. Pies, Pice. 
IiI. Gallinaceous, Gallinz. 
1V. Columbine, Passeres,. 
V.  Passerine, Passeres. 
VI. Struthious, Somat 


Division II. 
Cloved-footed t Brat: 


or waders, 


VII. Pinnated feet, ; 


Order VII. 


Anseres. 
Gralle, 


Anserese 
XI. Web-footed, S Gralla, 
Diy. I. 
Order I.—Rapacious. 
1 Valture, Vultur. 
2 Falcon, Falco. 
3 Owl, Strix. 
Order II.—Pies. 
4 Shrike, Lanius. 
§ Parrot, Psittacus, 


ye be 
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6 Toutan,  ' Ramphastos. 
7 Motmot, Ramphastos. 
8 Hornbill, Buceros, 
9 Beefeater, Buphaga. 
10 Ani, Crotophaga. 
11 Wattle, 
12 Crow, Corvus. 
13 Roller, Coracias. 
14 Oriolle, -Oriolus. 
35 Grakle, Gracula. 
16 Paradise, Paradisea. 
17 Curucui, Trogon. 
18 Barbet, Bucco. 
19 Cuckoo, Cuculus. 
‘20 Wryneck, Junx. 
21 Woodpecker, Picus. 
22 Jacamar, Alcedo. 
_ 23. Kingsfisher, | Alcedo. 
24 Nuthatch, Sitta. 
25 Tody, Todus.- 
26 Bee-eater; Merops. 
27 Hoopoe, Upupa. 
28 Creeper, Certhia. 
29 Honeysucker, Trochillus. 
Order II]. —Gallinaceous. 
$0 Cock, Phasianus, 
31 Turkey, Meleagris. 
32 Pintado, Nuimida. 
$3 Curasso, Crax. 
34 Peacock, Pavo. 
35 Pheasant, Phasianus. 
36 Grous, Tetrao. 
37 Partridge, "Tetrao, 
38 Trumpeter, Psophia. 
39 Bastard, Otis. 
Order ['V.—Columbine. ~ 
40 Pigeon, Columba. 
Order V.=—Passerine. 
41 Stare, Sturnus. 
42 Tbrush, Turdus. 
43 Chatterer, Ampelis, 
44 Coly, Loxia. 
45 Grosbeak, Loxia. 
46 Bunting, Emberiza, 
47 Tanager, Tanagra. 
48 Finch, Fringilla, 
49 Flycatcher, Muscicapa. 
50 Lark, Alauda, 
51 Wagtail, Motacilla. 
52 Warblers, Motacilla. 
53 Manakin, Pipra. 
54 Titmouse, Parus. 
55 Swallow, Hirundo, 
56 Goatsucker, Caprimulgus, 
Order VI.—Struthious. 
5% Dodo, Didus. 
58 Ostrich, Struthio. 
Div. HM. - ‘ 
Order VII.—Cloven-footed, or Waders, 
. 59 Spoonbill, Platalea. 
60 Screamer, Palamedea. 
61 Jabiru, Mycteria. 
62 Boatbill, ‘Cancroma. 
63 Heron, Ardea. 
64 Umbre, ‘Scopus, Briss, 
65 Ibis, Tantalaus. 
66 Curlew, Scolopax. 
67 Swipe, Scolopax. 
68 Sandpiper, Tringa. 
69 Plover, . Charadrius. 
‘40 Oystercatcher, Hematopus. - 


41 Jacana, 
"2 Pratincole, 
73 Rail, 

%4 Sheathbill. 
"5 Gallinule, 


Parra. ios 
Hirunda, 
Rallus. 


Fulica, — 


Order VIIl.—-Pinnaied-feet, 


16 Phalarope, 
77 Coot, 
%3 Grebe; 


Tringa. 
Fulica. 
Colymbus.. 


Order (X.—-Web-footed, 


79 Avosetta, 
80 Courier, 
81 Flammant, 
82 Albatross, 
83 Ank, 

84 Guillemot, 
85 Diver, 

8&6 Skimmer, 
87 Tern, 
88 Gull, 
89 Petrel, 
90 Merganser, 
91 Duck, 


$2 Pinguin 


93 Pelican, 
94 Tropic, 
95 Darter, 


Recurvirostras. 
Currira, Briss. | 
Pheenico pteruss 
Diomedia. 
Alca. 
Colymbus. 
Colymbus. 
Rhyncops. 
Sterna. 

Larus. 
Procellaria, 
Mergus, 

Anas. 
Diomedea. 

; Phaeton. 
Pelicanus. 
Phaeton, 
Plotus. 


To the above, we have thought it necegsary te 
subjoin an extract of the orders and genera as they 
stand in the Index Ornithologicus and General 
Synopsis of Birds as published by Mr. Latham; 
as from the copious manner in whieh he hag 
treated ‘the subject, and from a very great addi- 
tion he has been enabled to make to this branch 
of natural history, some deviations from the plan 
of preceding authors, as well as the formation of 
some new genera, have necessarily arisen, 


Table of ike Orders and Genera of Birds, according to 


IX. Palmipedes, 


AVIUM GENERA. 
Div. I. 

AVES TERRESTRES. 
Qrdo I. 
Accipitres, 

1 Vultur, 

2 Falco, 

3 Strix, 
Ordo II, 

Pice. 

& Lanius. | 

5 Psittaccus, 

6 Ramphastos, 

47 Momotus, 

8 Scythrops.- 

9 Buceros, 


Mr. Latham. 
Ind. Orn. | Syn. of Birds. 
AVIUM ORDINES. ORDERS OF BIRDS, 
Div. I. Div. f. 
I. . Accipitres, Rapacious, 
Ul. Piczx, Pies, 
IJ, Passeres, Passerine. 
Iv. Collumba, Columbine. 
V. Galline, Gallinaceous. 
VI. Struthiones, Strathious. 
Div. If. Div. II. 
VII. Gralla, Waders. 
‘VIII. Pinnatipedes, Pinnated-feet, 


Web-footed. 


GENERA OF BIRDS. 
Div. I. 

LAND. BIRDS. 
Order I. 
Rapacious. 
Vulture, 
Falcon. 

Owl. 


Order If. 
Pies. ‘ 
Shrike. 
Parrot. 
Toucan. 
Motmot. 


Hornbill. 


_ Ind. Orn. 
10 Buphaga, 
11 Crotophaga, 
42 Calleas, 
15 Corvus, 
14 Coracias, 
15 Oriolus, 
16 Gracula, 
17 Paradisawa, 
18 Trogon, 
19 Bucco, 
20 Cuculus, 
21 Yunx, 

22 Picus, 

23 Galbula, 
24 Alecedo, 
25 Sitta, 

26 Todus, 
27 Merops, 
28 Upupa, 
29 Certhia, 
30 Trochilus, 


Ordo III. 
Passereés. 
31 Sturnus, 
32 Turdus, 
33 Ampelis, 
34 Colius, 
35 Loxia, 
36 Imberiza, 
37 Tanagra, 
88 Fringilla, 
S9 Phytotoma, 
40 Muscicapa, 
41 Alauda. 
42 Motacilla, 
- 43 Sylvia, 
44) Pipra, 
45) Parus, 
46 Hirundo, 
47 Caprimulgus, 


Ordo IV. 
Columba. 
‘48 Coiumba, 


Ordo V. 
Galline. 
49 Pavo, 
50 Meleagris, 
51 Penelope. 
52 Numida, 
53 Crax, 
54 Phasianus, | 
55 Tinamus, 
56 Tetrao, 
57 Perdix, 
58 Psophia, 
99 Otis, 
Ordo VI. 
Struthiones. 
60 Didus, 
61 Struthio, 
62 Casuarius, 
63 Rhea, 


Div. II. 
AVES AQUATIC. 
Ordo VII, 
Gralle, 

64 Platalea. 
65 Palamedea, 
66 Mycteria, 
67 Cancroma, 
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Syn. of Birds. 
Beefeater. 
Ani, 
Wattle-bird. 
Crow, 

Roller. 
Oriole. 
Grakle. 
Paradise-bird. 
Curucui, 
Barbet. * 
Cuckoo. 
Wryneck. 
Woodpecker, 
jacamar. 
Kingsfisher. 
Nuthatch, 
Tody. 
Bee-eater, 
Hoopoe. 
Creeper. 
Humming-bird. 


Order IIf. . 
Passerine. 
Starling. 
Thrush. 
Chatterer. 
Coly. 
Grosbeak. 
Bunting. 
Tanager. 
Finch. 


Flycatcher, 
Lark. 
Wagtail. 
Warbler. 
Manakin. 
Titmouse, 
Swallow. 
Goatsucker, 


Order IV. 
Columbine. 
Pigeon. 


Order V. 
Galhnaceous, 
Peacock. 
Turkey. 


Pintado. 
Currasso. 
Pheasant, 
Tinamon. 
Grous, 
Partridge. 
Trumpeter. 
Bustard. 


Order VI. 


Struthious. 
Dodo. 


African Ostrich. 


Cassowary. 


American Ostrich. 


Div. IT. 


WATER-BIRDS, 


Order VII. 
Waders. 
Spoonbill. 
Screamer. 
Jabiru. 


Boatbill, 


Ind, Orns Syn. of Birdss 

68 Scapus, Umbre. 

69 Ardea, Heron. 

70 Tantalus, Ibis. 

71 Numenius, Curlew, 

72 Scolopax, Snipe. 

- 43 Tringa, Sandpiper. 
"14 Charadrius, Plover. 


75 Cursorius. 


76 Haematopus, Oyster-catcher. 


71 Glareola, Pratincole, 
78 Rallus, Rail. 
.79 Parra, Jacana. \ 
80 Gallinoula, Gallinule. 
81 Vaginalis, Sheath-bill, 
Ordo VUI. Order VIII. 
Pinnaitpedes, With Pinnaied-feet, 
82 Phalaropus, Phalarope. : 
83 Fulica, Coot, | 
$4 Podicepo, Grebe. . 
Ordo IX. Order 1X: 
" Palmipedes. Web-footed. 


* Pedibus longioribus, *With long legs. 


85 Recurvirostra, Avoset. 

86 Corrira, Courier. 
87 Phoenicopterus, Flamingo. 
t+ Pecdibus brevioribus, + With shart legs. 
88 Diomedea, — Albatross. 
89 Alca, Auk. 

90 Uria, Guillemot. 
91 Colymbus, Diver. 

92 Rhynchops, Skimmer, 
93 Sterna, Tern. 

94 Larus, Guil. 

95 Procellaria, Petrel. 

96 Mergus, Merganser. 


97 Anas, Duck. 


98 Aptenodytes, Pinguin. 
99 Pelicanus, Pelican, 
100 Phaeton, Tropic-bird. 
101 Plotus, Darter, 


Besides these greatsystematizers and historians, 
several authors have given treatises of a local na- 
ture. White has made us acquainted with the 
natural history of Selborne; Smith with that of 
the county of Kerry; Maregrave has described 
the birds of Brazil; Sir Hanse Sloane those of 
Jamaica; and Catesby those of Florida, Carolina, 
Virginia, and the Bahama islands. With these 
abundant resources, the ornithologist can scarce- 
ly want information: his greatest difficulty will 
be found in condensing and arranging his mate~ 
rials, so as toa render his narrative of moderate 
length, and of general utility. 


Section Il.—External Characters of Birds. 
Birds have always been considered as a separate 


-and detached class of animals: it is not, however, 


by their power of flying alone, that they have been 
thus distinguished. A species of the squirrel, and 
the bat tribe among quadrupeds, and the flying 
fish among the fiony kinds, are endowed with the 
same faculty. On the other hand, birds of the 
struthious description, as the dodo and the gs 
trich, from their immense weight, are wholly 
prevented‘from ascending into the regions of the 
air by means of their wings. Still, however, birds 
in their external characters differ remarkably 
from other animals: they are distinguishable by 
their covering of feathers ; by their wings, the ins 
struments of flight ; by the form of their legs and 
feet, and the whole of the dutward structure. They 
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are destitute of teeth, lips, external ears, and 
scrotum: they differ also in many parts of their 
internal conformation; having no epiglottis, no 
diaphragm, nor urinary bladder. 

The terms used by naturalists in the description 
and classification of birds, are peculiarly technical 
and ubscure: they are chiefly employed in dis- 
eriminating these three parts; the head, the body 
and the limbs: (caput, truncus et artus). Almost 
every peculiarity in the external structure of birds 
is adapted to the element which they inhabit, and 
conducive to swiftness of motion. To facilitate 
their passage through the air, the body in the fore 
part is sharp, beginning with a pointed bill, and 
thickening by a gradual swell along the head and 
neck, till it reaches its greatest bulk; then fall- 
"ing off, and terminating in an expansive tail, The 

body itself is slender, containing a cavity for re- 
spiration, much larger in proportion than that of 
other animals; a circumstance which contributes 
greatly to their lightness ; as does also the thin 
and porous nature of their bones, which are much 
lighter than those of quadrupeds of the same size, 
and are filled with air instead of with marrow, 
and in many instances directly communicate with 
the lungs. : 

The feathers, that covering which nature has 
provided for this class of the animal kingdom, are 
wonderfully adapted to the purposes intended; 
security, warmth, and celerity of motion. They 
are divided by naturalists into the down, the 
smaller feathers, and the quills, (flocce, pluma, et 
penne). The former are nearest the skin, and in 
high latitudes aré a necessary protection against 
cold, or wet. The flocce are soft, short, and un- 
eonnected ; and are most abundant in the aquatic 
tribes, particularly in those of the duck kind. 
Those feathers which cover the body, and are 
properly the plumage of the bird, have small 
shafts, and large vanes; and are never exerted or 
relaxed, unless in anger, fright, or illness. They 

sare all placed so as to cover one another like tiles, 
permitting the water to rum off, while they ex- 
elude the cold. 

The strongest. feathers or quills are placed in 
those parts of the body where they have most duty 
to perform. They ‘have large shafts, hollew at 
the lower end, but filled at the upper witha pith, 
eonvex above, and concave beneath, which serves 
to give nourishment to the vanes on each side, 
These vanes are broad on the one side, and nar- 


\ 


row on the other; each consisting of a number of - 


thin lamine; stiff, and of the nature of a split 
quill. . The different lamina. are braced together 
by the elegant contrivance of a multitude of small 
bristles: those on the one side being hooked, and 
the other strait, they lock into each other, and 
keep the vanes smooth, compact, and stronge The 
vanes being thus adjusted, and the feathers lying 
close by each other, when spread, no part of them 
can miss its impulse upon the air. 

As the slender substance of feathers is apt to be 
discomposed by accident, or the excessive heat or 
moisture of the atmosphere, nature has made an 
extraordinary provision for their adjustment and 
preservation in a propertemperament. The ani- 
mal is furnished with a gland behind, which se- 
cretes a proper quantity of oil, that can be press- 
ed out by the bird’s bill, and laid smoothly over 
every feather which requires to be dressed. This 
gland is situated on the rump, and furnished with 
an opening or excretory duct, about which grows 
@ small tuft of feathers, somewhat like a painter’s 


pencil. When, therefore, the featliers aré shatter 
ed or rumpled, the bird turning its head backward, 
with the bill catches hold of the gland, and press- 
ing it, forces out the oily substance, with which it 
anoints the disjointed parts of the feathers; and 
drawing them out with great assiduity, recom- 
poses and places them in due order, by which 
they unite more closely together. Such poultry, 
however, as live for the most part under cover, 
are not furnished with so large a stock of this 
fluid as those birds that reside in the open air. 
The feathers of a hen, for instance, are pervious 
to every shower ; on the contrary, swans, geese, 
ducks, and all such as nature has directed to live 
upon the water, have their feathers dressed with 
oil from the first day of their leaving’ the shell. 
Thus, their stock of fluid is equai to the necessity 
of its consumption. Their very flesh contracts a 
flavour from it, which renders it in some kinds se 
rancid as to make them utterly unfit for food; 
however, though it injures the flesh, it improves 
the feathera for all the domestic purposes to which 
they are usually converted. 

Next to the feathers, we are to consider the 

other parts that have been reckoned descriptive 
of the generic characters of birds. [he marks de- 
rived from plumage are precarious. indications of 
the species to which birds belong: the more im- 
portant characters.of them are all taken by Lin- 
néus from the unfeathered parts ; asthe beak, ca- 
runcles, nostrils, and feet: and in this principle 
which he has adopted with regard to arrangement, 
he has been deservedly followed by many other 
naturalists. 
- The bill in all birds consists of two mandibles; 
the upper and the lower. The former is uniform- 
ly fixed, except in the genus of parrots, which na- 
ture has endowed with the power of movirig the 
upper mandible at pleasure, to assist it in climb- 
ing. None of the feathered race have teeth ; some 
indeed have the mandibles sawed or serrated, as 
the toucans and merganser; but these serre are 
not immersed in sockets. In falcons, the base of 
the beak or rostrum is covered with skin, called 
the cere: in the turkeys it is overspread with a 
carneous appendage. The nostrils of birds are 
generally of an oval form, placed near the base of 
the upper mandible ; the organ of smell in gan- 
nets is said to be altogether wanting; but in most 
kinds it is peculiarly acute. ae 

The wings of birds, though not much considered 
in their classification, are by far their most con- 
spicuous instrument of motiom; and in every 
genus, except the struthious, they are adapted 
for flight, which is accomplished chiefly by means 
of the flag-feathers, called remiges. The largest 
of these denominated primary, are ‘situated-on the 
extremity sof the wing, and are generally eight or 
ten in number; the secondary are placed nearer 
to the body of the animal ; are always shorter, and 
commonly of a different shape and colour. Two 
species of pinguins are destitute of these flag- 
feathers ; with them the wings perform the office 
of fins, in swimming and diving. The larger 
feathers of the tail, naturalists have termed rec- 
trices, from their being the director or rudder of 
the animal in flight; for, besides serving to coun- 
terbalance the foreparts, they enable the bird to 
rise, descend, or turn at pleasure, They seldom 
exceed ten or twelve, except in the ducks and 
geese, where they are more numerous. 

Birds differ remarkably in the form of their 
feet, according to their manner-of life, The feet 
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have obtained various technical names, as they 
seemed fitted for perching, walking, running, 
swimming, or diving. For the first of these pur- 
poses, those seem best adapted which have three 
toes on the anterior part of the foot, and one back- 
ward, with the two outward toes partly connected 
by a membrane: among the walkers this mem- 
brane is not to be found. The natatory birds have 
their feet either wholly palmated, or pinnated, as 
in coots and grebes, or. semi-palmated, as in the 
American spoon-bill. The parrots, woodpeckers, 
and other tribes addicted to climbing, have two 
toes forwards and two backwards. The ostrich, 
the swiftest of all runuing birds, or rupning ani- 
mals, is in this respect anomalous, having only 
two toes. 

All the external parts of birds appear to be 
formed for rapidity of motion in that element they 
are destined to inhabit; all contribute to facility 
of escape; the shape and lightness of the body, 
its covering of feathers, the large size of the wings, 
and the force of those muscles by which they are 
moved. From the combined operation of these 
qualities, their swiftness far exceeds that of the 
rein-deer, or horse, the fleetest among quadru- 
peds. Thirty leagues in one day, according to 
MM. Buffon, is the utmost either can travel 5 
whereas an hawk or an eagle, he asserts, can tra- 
verse a space of two hundred leagues in ten hours 5 
and in support of this, he relates the story from 
sir Edmuud Scot, of the hawk sent from the Ca- 
naries to the duke of Lerma, which returned from 
Andalusia to the island of Teneriffe in sixteen 
hours, a space of two hundred and fifty leagues. 

When we proceed to examine the structure of 
the organs of sight, we find that they are no less 
adapted to the purpose of celerity. In all birds, 
except the nocturnal ones, the head is smaller in 
proportion to the body than that of quadrupeds 5 
their eyes too are more flat and depressed, that 
they may more easily divide the air and make 
way for the body. In comparing the sense of 
sight in this class with that of quadrupeds, it is 
found more quick, distinct, and extensive; and 
the apparent exception of owls, is rather a con- 
firmation of this fact, as the dimness of their sight 
arises from the extreme sensibility of the organ. 


The eyes of fowls seem indeed more industriously | 


laboured by the hand of nature than those of all 
other animals. Though outwardly they appear 
small, yet both taken together they are larger 
than the brain; whereas the orbit ef the human 
eye is not the twentieth part of the brain. Ana- 
tomists have, besides, observed a particular ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve in this organ of birds, 
which renders the impressions of external objects 
more vivid and distinct, To protect the eye, and 
perhaps moderate its extreme sensibility, it is 
possessed of a nictitating membrane, with which 
it can instantaneously cover the pupil of the eye, 
when the eye-lids are open. 

From such a structure of the eye, the sense of 
seeing in birds is greatly superior to that of other 
animals, Nature having destined them for rapid 
motion, has wisely provided for their safety, by 
the acuteness of that sense which directs it. To 
the same velocity of movement had she joined 
dullness of sight, these qualities would have been 
contrary and incompatible ; had the animal avail- 
ed itself of the former, it must have been dashed 
to pieces by unforeseen resistances from the im- 
perfection of the latter. Add to this, that acute- 
hess of sight seems necessary for procuring the 


animal’s support: an hawk, accordingly, from @ 
height in the sky, at which it is scarcely percep- 
tible by the human eye, perceives a lark upon the 
ground, and darts upon it with unerring pre- 
cision. 

It hath been already observed, that all birds 
want the lobe of the external ear; but they are 
furnished indeed with apertures which convey 
sounds into the auditory canal. Their sense of 
hearing is indeed very acute, as may be conceived 
from their power of song, and of modulating the 
voice, and from the readiness with which they re- 
peat’sounds, and learn to pronounce words. This 
faculty the bounty of nature has conferred upon 
them as an additional mean of security; sur- 
rounded as they are by man, and other tribes 
of hostile animals, their safety greatly depends, 
while in darkness, or amidst the thick groves, on 
being duly apprised of their approach by the quick» 
ness and sensibility of this ergan, 

Buffon is of opinion, that several of the quadru- 
peds are superior to birds in the sense of smell- 
ing: in many of the latter, however, it is extreme- 
ly delicate and acute. The raven and the vulture 
wind their prey at an immense distance, and per- 
haps surpass the dog or the fox; nor are we to 
imagine that those birds who have no external 
aperture in the bill are altogether deprived of this 
sense, which may be communicated by the Eusta- 
chian tube that opens into the effluvia at the 
mouth. It is remarked by Goldsmith, that in de- 
coys where ducks are caught, the men who attend 
them universally keep a burning turf near their 
mouths, lest the fowl should smell their breath, 
and consequently fly away. The universality of 
this practice puts the necessity of it beyond a 
doubt, and proves the extreme delicacy of the 
sense of smelling in this species of the feathered 
creation. 

Notwithstanding this perfection of their senses, 
birds fall as far short of quadrupeds in sagacity 
and intelligence, as they are distinguished by 
these particulars above insects and fishes, the 
ranks of animated beings immediately below them. 
Shy in their nature, and jealous of their liberty, 
most of them avoid the haunts of man ; and with 
too much justice view him as their tyrant or de- 
stroyer, Even those which we call domestic, are 
much less susceptible of sentiments of attachment 
or obedience than our other servants of the animal 
race. They render us no service during their 
lives, and only become useful by their death ; 
they are victims which we multiply without trou- 
ble, and sacrifice without pity or regret. Some of 
them we educate for the chace, and teach to carry 
their game; others we so far tame as to render 
them familiar; and by the force of habit almost, 
make them attached to their prisons ; but all these 
sentiments are slight and delible, compared with 
those which we can transfer to quadrupeds. 
What comparison is there between the attach- 
ment of a dog, and the familiarity of a parrot; or 
between the intelligence of an elephant, ang that 
of an ostrich? 

There is one instance, indeed, in which they 
discover an astonishing docility, and seem to sure 
pass that, degree of intelligence which nature has 
allotted to their order 5" and that is, their faculty 
of imitating and repeating sounds. ‘Though we 
suspend our belief of the great musical talents 
which some are said to have acquired by educa- 
tion, we find many well attested instances of a de-~ 
licate ear in some birds no way remarkable for 
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vocal execution. Madame Piozzi relates of a tame 
pigeon, that it answered by gesticulation to every 
note of the harpsichord. | As often as she began to 
play, it hurried to the concert with marks of rap- 
turous delight. A false note produced in the ani- 
mal evident tokens of displeasure; if frequently 
repeated, it lost all temper, and tore her hands. In 
some birds the ear is sufficiently delicate and pre- 
cise to enable them to catch and retain a con- 
tinued series of sounds, and even of words: hence 
proceed their musical powers ; hence, too, their fa- 
eulty of speaking. Of the parrot we have heard 
narrated many wonderful exertions of eloquence, 
which rather tend to evince the surprise of man- 
kind at the docility of an animal so insipid, than 
to prove any real attainment. He receives words, 
without understanding them; his voice, by its 
flexibility, enables him to repeat them; but he 
gives them back as he received them: he arti- 
culates, but does not speak ; for with him articula- 
tion does not. proceed from thought, the principie 
of speech ; it is merely an imitation, which repre- 
sents nothing of what passes within the animal, 
nor expresses any of his affections. 

When we consider the voice of birds, independ- 
ent of the influence of man, and separate what is 


acquired from what is natural; when we observe 


them in their wild and free state, we perceive that 
the voice is not, only modified by therr affections, 
but that it is renewed, strengthened, changed, or 
extinguished, according to these, and the tempera- 
ture of the season. As the voice of all their fa-+ 
culties is most easy, and least troublesome in its 
exercise, they ply it with a frequency that seems 


. tO border on excess 5 nor is it the females, as we 


might believe, that are most remarkable for the 
abuse of this organ; since among birds they are 
more grave and silent than the males. Like the 
eattle, they utter cries of fear or of sorrow; they 
express solicitude@ad concern for their young; but 
to the far greater number, nature seems to have de- 
nied the gift of song. The singing of the feathered 


race seems to be the expression of their happiness, 


and of their soft and agreeable emotions; by these 
circumstances it 1s produced; with these it varies; 
and when they cease, it is extinguished. The 
nightingale, on his first arrival in spring, begins 
not yet to sing: he is silent till he has found a 
mate; and his song at first is short, hesitating, and 
unfrequent; he ventures not a full, loud, and well 
supported note, till he sees his female charged with 
the fruits of his love. 
nestling, laying, and incubation, he grows more and 
more assiduous in his caresses, and endeavours to re- 
Neve hercares by every charm of song. What proves 
the voice of this bird to be solely the expression of 
love. is, that with that passion it ceases. The fe- 
male has no sooner begun to hatch, than she 
ceases. to sing ; and towards the end of June the 
male becomes.silent also, or expresses himself in 


a harsh and frightfe] croaking note, more resem- 


bling the noise of a frog, than his former melodi- 
ous strains. 3 

Every species of bird is not equally eloquent; 
some are copious “and fluent in their utterance, 
while others are confined to a few important sounds: 
no bird, like the fish kind, is quite mute; but 
some are rather silent. The notes of the rapacious 
are shrill and piercing ; and in the season of -nidi- 
fication, much diversified. Ravens, beside their 
toud croak, can utter a deep and hollow noté; that 
makes the woods to echo. Doves coo in an amo- 
rous and. mournful manner, and are emblems of 
despairing lovers, Albthe passarine tribes express 


During the whole period of - 


their complacency by sweet modulations, and va- 
rious melody. Aquatic and gregarious birds, es= 
pecially such as shift their quarters in the dark, 
are very noisy and loquacious: their perpetual 
clamour prevents them from dispersing and losing 
their companions. 


No birds possess greater variety of expression, or - 


a more copious language, than our common poul- 
try. Of all the occurrences of their life, that of 
laying seems, to be the most important; for no 
sooner has a hen disburdened herself, than she 
rushes forth with a clamorous kind of joy, which 
the cock and the rest of his mistresses immediate- 
ly adopt. The tumult catches from yard to yard, 
and spreads to every homestead within hearing, till 
at last the whole village is in an uproar. As soon 
as the hen becomes a mother, her new relation de- 
mands a new language: she then runs clocking 
and screaming about; and seems agitated, as if 


possessed. The father of the flock has also a con- 


siderable vocabulary ; if a bird of prey pass over, 
with a warning voice, he bids his family beware. 
The gallant chanticler has, at command, his amo- 
rous phrases, and his terms of dehance: but the 
sound by which he is best known, is his crowing 3 
by this, he hasin all ages been distinguished as the 
countryman’s clock or larum, as the watchman 
that proclaims the divisions of the night. | 

Some of the gaudy birds, and particularly the 
peacock, have notes peculiarly grating and shock- 
ing to the ear; the yelling of cats, or the braying 
of an ass, is not more disgustful. And of birds in 
general, it may be observed, that from the struc- 
ture of their throat and lungs, their voice is much 
more loud and piercing than that of quadrupeds. 
The screams of a peacock are heard at a greater 
distance than the bellowing of an ox, although it 
is hardly the fiftieth part of the size. 


Section IlL.—lght, Plumage, and Migration. 


It is remarked by a skilful naturalist, that to be 
a camplete ornithologist, one should be able to 
distinguish birds by their air, as well as by their 
colours and shape; on the ground as well as on the 
wing, and in the bush as well as in the hand. For 
though it cannot be said that every species of birds 
has a manner peculiar to itself; yet there is some- 
what, in most genera at least, that at first sight 
discriminates them. Put a bird in motion, and 
the judicious observer can pronounce upon it with 
certainty, ti 


Nam vera incessu patuit. 


Thus the kites and buzzards sail round in cir- 
cles, with wings expanded, and motionless; and it 
is from their gliding manner that the former, in 
the north of Britain, has obtained the name of 
gleads. There is a peculiarity in ravens, that 
must strike the most incurious observer; they 
spend all their leisure time in diving and cuffing 
at each other on the wing ina playful manner; 
and, when they move from one place to another,. 


frequently turn on their backs with a loud croak, - 


as if about to fall to the ground. When this acci- 
dent happens, they are scratching themselves with 
one foot, and thus lose their centre of gravity. 
Parrots, like .all other: hook-clawed birds, walk 
awkwardly, and make use of their bill as a third 
foot, climbmeg and descending with ridiculous cau- 
tion. 
and walk gracefully, and run swiftly; they fly, 
however, with difficulty, and in a straight line, 
with an impetuous noise. Most of the small birds 
fly by jerks, or hop when on the ground. The 


All the order of galline (poultry) parade. 


~ 
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skylark rises and falls perpendicularly while it 
sings; the woodlark hangs poised in the air; and 
the titlark rises and falls in large one and is me- 
lodious only while descending. 

Several observations worthy the notice of the 
naturalist are obtained from the flight of birds, 
and their uniform appearance in particular places 
at stated seasons, A considerable part of the su- 
perstitions in the polytheism of ancient Greece and 
Rome had no other foundation than the accidental 
flights of birds, or their manner of taking their 
food. A great body of their priests were called ha- 
ruspices, from their being employed in watching 
the motions of these animals. An enterprise was 
deemed auspicious, or the contrary, according as 
their motions were reported favourable, or other- 
wise. 

But superstition apart, the efperienced sailor de- 
rives information from the flight of birds, in which 
he is deeply interested. The man-of-war bird has 
a very different flight at sea, from what it has 
when near the land: in the former case, it soars 
high in the regions of the air, and its motion is 
slow; in the latter, it flies much quicker, and 
nearer to the surface of the water. Hence sailors, 
by observing its manner of flight, can conjecture 
pretty nearly their distance from land.. The phae- 
ton etherius is another bird whose appearance is 
useful to navigators. It is always found within the 
tropics, never venturing to the north or south of 
either ; whenever, therefore, this bird is observed, 


the seamen are with certainty informed of their 


being in an intra-tropical latitude. There is also a 
bird’ of a peculiar nature found always within a 
short distanee of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
hence called procellaria Capensis.. As the appear- 
ance of this bird indicates to the sailor his approach 
to the Cape, it is often useful to Indiamen in 
doubling that promontory. As often as the procel- 
laria pelagica approaches a ship, and gets into the 
wake, the sailor, by constant observation, finds that 
he is invariably overtaken by a storm. This fowl 
is called by the English the petterel; but from its 
being thus a bird of bad omen, the mariners have 
denominated it the devil’s chicken. 

In the northern parts of Scotland, the people em- 
ployed in the herring fishery are often indebted to 
the larus parasiticus, and the solan geese, for disco- 
vering the shoals of fishes.. The “birds that feed 
upon herrings are indeed the surest guides of the 
fisherman; both are engaged in the same employ- 
ment; both are in quest of the same object. Na- 
ture, however, to compensate for the want of rea- 
son, has endowed the former with means of attain- 
ing their end, much more certain and efficacious 
than the lords of the creation can command, after 
all their boasted improvements in science and arts. 

From the appearance of birds in this island, of 
the interior and more northerly regions of the 
world, we judge of the severity of the winter, and 
intenseness of the frost. When swans and snow- 
flecks abound in the north of Scotland, they are 
deemed the infallible predictors of a great storm. 
The woodcock too, and fieldfare, are the regular 
harbingers of winter; while the cuckoo and the 
rail never fail to announce the approach of sum- 
mer. 

| From their food; their manner of life, and their 
loco-motive powers, birds seem destined to become 
inhabitants of every part of the globe. The cold 
and barren regions of the north, and the sultry de- 
serts of the warmer latitudes, have equally a share 
in-supporting the feathered tribes; and in some 
instances, these distant climes become alternately 


the residence of the same bird at different seasons 
of the year. Some dwell with man, and seem 
proud of becoming tenants under the same roof 
with their superiors, as the swallow, the jackdaw, 
and the sparrow. The rapacious birc ds, of a more 
shy and independent spirit, are happy in being far 
from his haunts; and hence choose their residence 
in high rocks: others are of an alpine nature, in- 
habiting the lofty mountains, as the snowfleck and 
ringrouzel.: The bustard and the grouse prefer ex- 
tensive fields. The whole order of passeres delight 
in thick groves, which they enliven by their melo- 
dious strains. 

The various regions which birds inhabit, subject 
them to the different extremes of cold and heat ; 
and very remarkable effects are produced on their 
external characters by both. Almost all the birds 
of the warm climates dazzle the eye with ‘their 
strong and vivid colours ; in the temperate regions, 
their tints are more faint and shaded, and less dis- 
tinguished, either by their brilliance or variety. 
Of the various kinds which our country produces, 
few are remarkable for the richness or luxuriancy 
of their plumage; and of these few, the common 
cock and peacock are natives of Asia. Among our 
quadrupeds the same mediocrity of colouring is ob- 
servable; while nature has adorned the animals of 
both classes throughout the warmer regions of 
America, Africa, arid the Indies, with the utmost 
splendour and variety of dress: on them she seems 
to have exerted the whole powers of her pencil. It 
may be laid down, therefore, that heat exalts the 
colours of plumage, and renders them at once’ 
more vivid and beautiful: and,on the contrary, 
that cold deprives birds of those ornaments, and 
diminishes the brightness of their colour. As we 
proceed northward, the changes are always from 
brown to white, and never from white to any other 
colour. White animals and white birds are always 
most abundant near the arctic regions. It has 
been observed by some writers, tat all those tro= 
pical birds, the lustre of whose plumage is so daz- 
zling, possess a harsh and discordant voice, with 
scarcely any inflections; this idea, however, seems 
carried too far; for though musical birds are more 
rare in the warm latitudes, yet their woods are not 
destitute of songsters, nor their thickets of har- 
mony. 

The male and female in most species of birds 
vary very considerably in colour; the former is 
generally arrayedin the more gaudy dress than his 
mate, and differs from her so much, that it is pro- 
bable that the greater part of ornithologists have 
been deceived by this circumstance, and have muls 
tiplied the number of their species, by describing 
them double. It is to be presumed also, that va- 
tieties of the same family have been arranged as 
distinct species. 

The colour of birds, from a multitude of causes, 
is changeable, and hence ought seldom to be ad- 
mitted as a characteristic mark of the distinct spe. - 
cies. It is found, that the colour of all birds is in- 
fluenced, in some degree, by age: in sothe it varies 
according to the season, and in many more accords 
ing to climate. Atan advanced period of life, it 
has been alleged that the females of. some genera 
apparently change their sex, and assume a plumage 
characteristic of the male. Something indeed ana- 
logous to this is discernible among the human spe= 
cies, in those copious beards that are seen on some. 
oid women after the period of fecundity. The 
snowfleck is an example of the influence of season 
upon colour. And those numberless birds of the 
arctic regions perfectly white, among which nosuck 
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whiteness prevails after their appearance in more 
temperate climes, serve to illustrate the power- 
ful effects of climate, with regard to this par- 
ticular. 3 

From the flight and plumage of birds, we next 
proceed to examine their migrations from one 
country to another at different seasons of the year. 
There is no circumstance in their history which 
has more engaged the attention of naturalists than 
this; and there is, perhaps, none in which they 
have been less successful. In order to guide us 
through this dark research, we shall divide birds 
into such as are stationary, migratory passengers 
or wanderers. The first class comprehends a great 
number of our land birds; which, though they 
have so much to-fear from man, and from each 
other, are seldom driven away from their accus- 
tomed haunts, notwithstanding that they are per- 
fectly fitted for a wandering life; and though, by 
the ease and rapidity with which they can change 
their place, they are enabled to accomplish their 
desire, however distant the object; yet a great 
number remain contented in the districts where they 
were bred, and seem to confine the gratification of 
their appetites greatly within the limits of their en- 
dowments. The eagle, the crow, the rook, and the 
sparrow, if undisturbed, never leave, their native 
haunts. The blackbird still frequents its wonted 
hedge; and the red-breast adheres to a certain dis- 
trict, from which he séldom moves, and, mild as 
he seems to be, expels from his territory all that 
are inferior in strength or courage, without distinc- 
tion, and without pity. 

The powerful calls of nature, however, drive 
many birds annually from their native country in 
quest of food, of a warmer climate, or of a secure 
asylum, while employed in hatching and rearing 
their young. It was formerly believed, that the 
changes of heat and cold were the causes of the 
migrations of birds ; it is more probable, however, 
that those daring and adventurous journies which 
might even intimidate human perseverance, are 
occasioned by a scarcity of food, or by the want of 
a secure resting-place, during incubation, from the 
persecution of man. In general, our summer 
birds of the migratory kind come from the south ; 
while those that remain with us during the winter 
months can almost all be traced to the colder re- 
gions of Norwegian, Swedish, and Russian Lap- 
land. 

We are informed by Linnéus, that Lapland 
abounds, during summer, with enormous quan- 
tities of insects ; and this is more or less the case 
with all the north of Europe. The insectivorous 
birds, therefore, such as the cuckoo, goatsucker, 
and all the tribes of swallows, during the warm 
months, are there abundantly supplied ; but on 
the close of that season, when their favourite 
food begins to fail, they regularly depart for the 
milder climes of the south. Among the quails 
and the storks, this seems a preconcerted under- 
taking. They assemble together for some days 
before their departure; take different short flights, 
as if to train their young for the journey; and by 
an odd kind of chattering, seem to debate upon 
the plan of their route. When these prelimina- 
ries are settled, they all take their flight in a 
body, that they may more easily oppose their 
enemies; they often appear in such numbers, 
that to'the mariner at sea, they resemble a cloud 
resting upon the horizon. The boldest, strongest, 
and by far the greatest number, probably make 
good their intention; but many there are, that, 
not apprised of their own want of force for the 


arduous undertaking, grow weaty in the way, 
and, quite spent by the fatigues of their flight, 
drop down into the sea, or fall upon the decks 
of ships, and thus become a prey to the sailors, 
or to the waves. The summer birds of our coun- 
try are the different species of swallows, the rail, 
lapwing, goat-sucker, ring-ouzel, and green plo- 
ver. It is far from being exactly ascertained 
where each of these genera retires during winter ; 
but it is probable the larger number resort to 
Africa, or to the more southern latitudes of 
Europe. 

With regard to the winter birds, which mt- 
grate from usin summer, the most remarkable 
are the weodcock, the fieldfare, the red-wing, 
and snowfleck. Of the first genus, the greater 
part seems to make an annual voyage to Britain 
and Ireland from America. On the western 
shores of these islands, they are far more nume- 
rous than on the eastern; and on the west of 
Ireland, they are in the proportion of ten to one 
to those found on the coast of Britain. After 
their long flight across the Atlantic, they are so 
much exhausted, that they are frequently canght 
with the hand on their first arrival. In farther 


confirmation of this opinion, woodcocks are 


known to breed in great numbers in Canada and 
Cape Breton, during summer; they leave both 
countries in the month of September, and return 
again in Spring, nearly at the period they are 
found to desert Britain. To this we may add the 
observations of sailors, who have actually seen 
them at sea passing from the west, towards land 
on the coast of England, during the fall. It is 
not improbable that some of the woodcocks on 
the east coast may come from the North of Eu- 
rope. They breed in Norway and Russia, and 
no doubt may migrate to our own shores during 
winter. All the rest of our winter birds, we 
know, are natives of these northern countries : 
the woodcock alone is from the west, and its mi-= 
grations have this farther peculiarity of being 
solitary, and not in flocks, like the storks and 
swallows. 

Among the winter birds of Britain, we must 
also rank that vast quantity of water-fowl that 
frequents our shores: of these, it is surprising 
how few are known to breed here. The cause 
that principally urges them to their long journies 
into the northern regions, seems to be not merely 
the want of food in this country, but the desire 
of a secure retreat. Our island is too populous 
for birds so shy and timid as the greatest number 
of these are. When much of the country was a 
mere waste, an uncultivated tract of woods or 
fens, many species of birds which now migrate 
probably remained with us in security through- 
out the year. The great heron, and the crane, 
that have now forsaken this country, are said 
to have bred familiarly in our marshes, and 
by their numbers to have peopled our fens. 
Their nests, like those of most cloven-footed 
water-fowl, were built on the ground, and ex- 
posed to every invader: as rural economy in- 
creased, these animals were more and more dis- 
turbed by the encroachments of the husband- 
man; till, after a long series of alarms, they have 
been obliged to seek, during summer, some lone- 
lier habitation, at a greater distance from their 
tyrants and destroyers. 

Of the numerous species of the duck kind, we 
know of no more than five that breed here; the 
tame swan and goose, the skeldrake, the eider 
duck, and a small number of the wild ducks 
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The rest contribute in forming that amazing 
multitude of water-fowl, which annually migrate 
from the southern parts of Europe to the woods 
and lakes of the dreary regions of Lapland. 
There they perform the duties of incubation and 
nutrition in perfect security ; and from these vast 
and solitary retreats, they issue in September, 
and disperse over the whole of Europe. There 
are few of this numerous genus, which, in obedi- 
ence to the first great dictate of nature, may not 
be traced flying to the arctic regions, a country 
of lakes, rivers, swamps, and mountains: there 
‘the thick and gloomy forests not only afford them 
shelter and security, but also, by keeping the 
ground moist and penetrable, afford the snipe, 
woodcock, and other slender-billed birds, the 
means of collecting their food ; while the web- 
footed birds find abundance in the larves of in- 
sects, which are there deposited in vast quanti- 
ties on the waters. 

In these places the days are long; and the 
beautiful meteoric nights afford them every op- 
portunity of collecting so minute a food, which 
is probably more grateful than any other, and 
which the all-bountiful Creator has spread for 
them so redundantly in the wilderness. It is 
therefore no longer a matter of astonishment, 
that such vast numbers of fowl should descend 
from these regions on the approach of winter, 
‘numbers which far exceed the army of Xerxes, 
and which Linnéus observed for eight whole days 
and nights, to cover the surface of the river 
Calix, as he proceeded along its banks. 

These migrations generally commence in the 
middle of September, when they quit their re- 
treats to disperse over Europe. ‘The order of 
their flight is pretty remarkable; they either fol- 
low each other in along line, or march in an 
angular form, the two lines meeting each other at 
a sharp point. The bird which leads the van 
cleaves the air, and facilitates the passage of those 
that follow: when fatigued in this laborious sta- 
tion, he falis back into one of the side files, and is 
replaced by another, who leads on the whole 
body in his place. With us, they make their 
appearance about the beginning of October; cir- 
culate first round our shores; and, when the 
frost compels them, betake themselves to our 
‘lakes and rivers. There are some of the web- 
footed fowl of hardier constitutions than others ; 
these endure the ordinary winters of the north- 
ernmost climates, but when the cold reigns over 
them with more than common rigour, they re- 
pair for shelter to these kingdoms. Hence the 
divers, the wild swan, the swallow-tailed skel- 
drake, are not. constant visitors; their appear- 
-ance is regulated by the severity of the winters 
-in their native abodes. 

| That animals so dull and irrational should be 
able to accomplish such long journies should 
know where to direct their course, or whea to 
undertake it, has been a matter of just surprise. 
It is probable they are guided in this, as in every 
thing else, by the strong impulses of an instinct 
under which they seem wholly passive. Their 
accustomed food no sooner begins to fail, or the 
climate to be disagreeable, than they meditate a 
retreat to better accommodations. In migrating 
birds, the change of residence is a kind of natural 
want, which manifests itself strongly, even when 
in a state of captivity. At the two seasons of 
“migration, the quail, although confined, discovers 
the utmost inquietude; leaves nothing unat- 


~* stempted to procure liberty ; and the violence of 


its efforts to escape often occasions its death. 
Impelled, then, by so powerful an instinct, it is 
probable that birds obey its call, without fore- 
seeing the advantages to be gained by a removal, 
or anticipating the dangers of encountering the 
winter in the same country. They seem not to 
have any recollection of those places where they 
spent former seasons. They cannot possibly sur- 
vey the countries where they are to-take up their 


abode, from their immense distance, and the 


rotundity ef the globe. They appear to be 
gaided by the climate, rather than the country; 
and so soon as they find the former suited to their 
wants, they are determined in their choice of the 
latter. : 

The variety of opinions which naturalists have 
adopted concerning the departure and winter 
residence of our summer birds, fully evinces the 
obscurity of this portion of their history. It is 
universally agreed, that the swallows in every 
part of Europe regularly disappear before the 
commencement of winter; and the most general 
and prebable opinion is, that they remove beyond 
the Mediterranean to the warmer climates of 
Africa, to spend the winter in a country where 
they find a continuance of their natural food, and 
a temperatyre of air suited to their constitutions. 
In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Adanson 
asserts, that during his long residence at Senegal, 
he constantly observed swallows arriving there 
about the same time that they leave Europe. 
They have been frequently seen & sailors alight- 
ing on the rigging of ships, to rest themselves 
during their long passage from the one continent 
to the other. They are perceived, too, like the 
quails and storks, to collect together in large 
flocks for some days before their departure; after 
which, they regularly disappear. 

While the annual migration of the house- 
swallow seems thus ascertained by facts, observa- 
tions, and analogy, another opinion has been 
formed, and with some appearance of evidence, 
that they pass the winter in a dormant: state, in 
rocks, banks, and even in lakes, at the bottom of 
the water. This notion has lately been supported 
by authors of credit and respectability. Some 
northern naturalists positively assert, from their 
own knowledge, that they have been dragged in 
nets from the bottom of lakes, in a torpid state. 
Mr. Collinson has given the evidence of three gen- 
tlemen, eye-witnesses to numbers of sand martins 
being drawn out of a cliff on the Rhine; and the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, in his treatise on the 
migration of birds, asserts, that they do not fiy 
over any large surface of water, but reside under 
it all the winter in a state of hybernation, or win- 
ter-sleep. 

Several of our countrymen have given credit to 
the submersion of swallows. M. Klein patronises 
the doctrine strongly, and gives the following ac- 
count of their retreat, which he received from his 
countrymen. They assert, that the swallows as- 
semble in numbers, on a reed, till broken by their 
weight, it sinks with them to the bottom; and as 
a prelude to their immersion, they sing a dirge of 
a quarter of an hour’s length: that many unite in 
laying hold of a straw with their bills, and thus 
plunge down in social compact into their subaque- 
ous retreat ; that others again form a large mass, 
by clinging together with their feet, and thus com- 
mit themselves to the deep. It is related by Olaus 
Magnus, archbishop of Upsal, that when the 
fishermen discover such masses, they bring them 
to life by thawing the birds at a fire; but owing te 
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@ premature and forced revival, they continue but 
a short time to enjoy it. 

In opposition to this view of the subject, it has 
been observed by M. Buffon, that the house swal- 
low, at least, is incapable of subsisting in a be- 
numbed or torpid state. Those which he placed 
in an ice-house uniformly perished, and gave no 
symptoms of revival on the application of heat. 
He supposes, however, that there may be some 
other species of swallow capable of such a state of 
chybernation. Mr. John Hunter asserts, that in 
swallows, the organs of respiration are very diffe- 
rently formed from those of the animals that sleep 
during winter; and he justly condemns the opi- 
nion of any terrestrial animal being able to support 
life for any length of time under water. 

Although there are abundance of lakes in Bri- 
tain, yet there is no well attested instance of swal- 
lows having been found in a state of torpor and 
immersion; till such is found, we are surely ex- 
cuseable in suspending our belief. What may 
have given rise to the above opinions is, that there 
remain annually some bird of later flights, who, 
unable to bear the fatigues of so long a voyage, 
have not attempted it, and are found destroyed by 
_ the rigours of winter. If their nests have, by any 
accident, been demolished, they are known to lay 
a second, and sometimes a.third tim@; not being 
able to carry off, at the usual term, their tender 
offspring, rather than abandon them, they prefer 
suffering with them the inclemency of the season, 
and certain death. 

Besides those birds that remain stationary in the 
country during the whole year, and those that re- 
gularly migrate at particular seasons, there are 
some that may properly be stiled passengers. By 


which title is understood, such as are found in a 


particular country, only.for a short time, as they 
pass from their summer to their winter residence. 
In North Britain the king’s fisher and Bohemian 
chatterer come under this description, While a 
fourth class of birds have been denominated wan- 
derers, from their passing alternately from one 
part of the same country to another, as induced by 
the weather. The curlew passes the winter in the 
vicinity of the sea; but in spring repairs regularly 
to the hilly country, where it passes the summer 
in incubation, and rearing its-young. At the end 
of summer these birds are seen again repairing in 
groups of three or four families to their winter 
quarters upon the shores. Two or three species of 
gulls also leave the sea, and on the approach of 
stormy weather take up their abode in the lakes of 
the interior parts of the country. Those birds that 
are observed far from land may also be termed 
wanderers; scarcely a ship crosses. the Atlantic, 
in which the sailors do not see some of them 
perching upon the rigging: it is to be regretted 
that men of this calling seldom possess curiosity 
in a degree proportioned to their opportunity of 
gratifying it, otherwise the history of birds of 
passage might have derived much illustration from 
-their remarks. 

In the migration of many birds, there are pe- 
culiarities worthy of our notice. Some emigrate 
from a country to which they never again return; 
-and of this we have a remarkable instance in the 
magpie. It is not above seventy years since a 
single individual of that species was seen in Ire- 
land. At tbat period, they seem to have made a 
partial migration from Scotland; but they are at 
‘present as numerous in the former as in the latter 
gountry, The same spirit of colonization has 
-bcen, remarked among the wood-larks; some 


grain or fruit. 


districts of the country being now frequented by 
them, where they formerly never appeared. It is 
observable, that some migratory birds leave a 
country one year, in which they are stationary in 
another. Thus the common wild duck remains in 
Sweden during a temperate winter; but emigrates 
in a severe one. This arises from a very wrgent 


motive, the want of food ; and from the same cause,, 


it is probable, that the wild goose, which in Swe- 
den is only a summer bird, is stationary in the 
north of Scotland. The sky-lark is permanent 
the whole year in Scotland, although it is a bird 
of passage in Minorca: in. England also, the snipe 
is migratory, but stationary in Scotland. 

Some birds migrate in quest of a particular 
kind of crop. In Cuba, the rice-bird is found in 
prodigious numbers during the season of that 
crop: the rice is no sooner gathered, than it re- 
moves to Carolina, and meets the harvest in that. 
country, where it in like manner remains till the 
rice season is past. It is to be remarked also of 
this and several other species of birds, that the 
male and female separate during the time of mi- 
gration. Of the rice-bird, we are informed, that 
it is only the females that migrate to Carolina. 
In Sweden, a species of duck also is found, of 
which the males leave the country at the time of 
incubation, and do not return till the pairing sea~ 
son. A farther peculiarity in some migratory 
birds, is their ohserving a different route while go- 
ing to winter quarters, from that by which they 
return, The only certain example of this is the 
pigeon of passage in North America. In its course 
from Canada to Carolina, the former of which is 
its seat of breeding, it perches upon the trees in 
Virginia during the night. Many of the branches 


are found broken to the ground by the weight of | 
the immense multitudes that light upon them ; a © 


circumstance which marks their route to the people 


of the interior country, who support themselves 


by killing them. By this means their progress 
may be traced with great facility from morning 
till night, during their whole journey ; but in their 
return to Canada, in spring, their track is al- 
together unknown. 


Section IV. Food, Longevity, Diseases, and Fer- 
tality, 

When we compare birds with quadrupeds there. 

are many circumstances with regard to their sub- 

sistence, in which they strikingly resemble each 


other: the different kinds of food destined to be. 


the support of the various tribes of both classes of 
animated beings, points out a strong analogy, and 
impresses the mind with an idea of the uniformity 
of the general plan of nature. There are among 
birds, as among quadrupeds, some that are carni- 
vorous 3 and others, whose food consists of fruits, 
grain, insects, or vegetables. The same physical 
cause which produces in some quadrupeds the 
necessity of devouring flesh, and other strongly 
nutritive food, subsists also among birds. The 
carnivorous tribes in both have but one stomach 
and the whole of their intestines are formed on @ 
smaller scale, than in those whose nourishment is 
The crop in granivorous birds, 
and the paunch which corresponds to it in rumi- 
nating animals, are generally wanting in the ra- 
pacious kinds: by the largeness of this instru- 
ment of digestion, the former are capable of swal- 
lowing a much greater quantity of food, and can 


.thus compensaté for the plainness and simplicity 


of its quality. : 
The disposition and habits of all animals are 
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fttongly influenced by their manner of: subsisting, 
and the nature of their food: among birds, there 
is observable the same variety as in quadrupeds, 
for in both, the causes of it are similar. The 
noble and generous eagle ranks among the former, 
as the lion among the latter: while the cruel and 
insatiable vulture seems to correspond with the 
tyger in savage rapacity- The kites, the buzzards, 
and the ravds, are the hycenas, wolves, and jackals 
of birds 5 while the peacocks, turkeys, and all the 
gallinaceous tribes, represent the oxen, sheep, 
Goats, and other ruminating quadrupeds: the man- 
mers of the latter are more mild and gentle than 
those of the rapacious kinds, and their flesh more 
salubrious and palatable. 

. It appears, however, that the food of birds is, 
upon the whole, more various than that of qua- 
drupeds; and that each species is less confined in 
its choice. Nature seems to have consigned to 
them for food every animal, and every vegetable; 
among the former are comprehended a great va- 
riety of insects and reptiles, which quadrupeds 
generally disdain. As their sense of taste is far 
from being delicate, they frequently supply the 
deficiency of one kind of food by another; the ben 
and the turkey almost indiscriminately devour flesh 
and grain. Their organs of taste are cartilaginous, 
and possess hardly any sensibility; their food is 
instantly swallowed without mastication. From 
these circumstances, it sometimes happens, that 
instead of nourishment, they devour poison. Hence 
the attempts of Frisch and some naturalists to ar- 
range birds according to the nature of their food 
have proved equally unsuccessful and injudicious: 
never can we ascertain the nature of any animal 
-by a single habit alone; the more numerous the 
characters that are selected for its discrimination, 
the less imperfection will be found in its arrange- 
ment. 

- As birds want the power of masticating their 
food, the formation of the stomach of the granivor- 
ous orders is admirably contrived to supply such 
deficiency. That office, which in quadrupeds is 


performed by the teeth, is in them transferred to | 


the gizzard; which, byits strong muscular texture, 
as capable of being so forcibly contracted as com- 
pletely to grind.the hardest grain, This power 
of the gizzard is augmented by means of small peb- 
bles which the bird swallows along-with its food ; 
when aided by these, and still farther assisted 
by the gastric juice, the most rigid substances, 
even metals themselves, are corroded, and unable 
to resist its force. Pieces of coin have been in- 
troduced into the stomachs of birds, it has been 
uniformly found that their weight is considerably di- 
minished, after being exposed to this double action. 

As birds are destined to move through the light 
medium of the air, they are far inferior both in 
weight and magnitude to the quadrupeds; the 
largest bird, the ostrich, bears no proportion to the 
elephant; nor does the humming bird, which na- 
ture has placed at the other extremity of this 
class, nearly approach to the size of a mouse. 
Nature, as she approximates the confines of each 
class, confers more and more of the properties of 
the adjoining one on each species till at last they 
so nearly unite that itis often doubtful to what 
species an individual belongs. The ostrich, placed 
at the extremity of the birds; seems in many re- 
‘spects nearly allied to a superior class: seemingly 
eovered with hair, and incapable of flight, he makes 
anear approachto the race of quadrupeds; whilethe 
small humming bird, of the size of an humble bee, 


oy 


and sucking like it the nectaria of flowers, seemmi$ 
to be degraded nearly to the rank of an insect. 

From the diminutive size and slender conform- 
ation of birds we might be led to suppose, that the 
duration of their life would prove but short; the 
reverse, however, of this is the case: their longe- 
vity far exceeds that of quadrupeds, and even of 
man himself; and it seems neither to observe the 
same proportions, nor to be guided by the same 
rales. In these animals the duration of life bears 
a certain proportion to the period at which they 
arrive at their full growth and maturity; nor are 
they capable of procreation till their size is nearly 
completed. In birds the growth is more quick, 
and the period of procreation much earlier; many 
of them run as soon as they are excluded from 
the shel!, and fly at the end of four or five weeks: 
a cock is capable of procreation at six months, 
and arrives at maturity in a year: if then the da- 
ration of human life and that of quadrupeds be 
only six or seven times longer than the period at 
which they arrive at maturity,-a cock should live 
only six or seven years ; his longevity, however, 
is far greater, some being known to live upwards 
of twenty years. A linnet has been known to live 
fourteen years ; bulfinches twenty ; parrots are 
said to live forty years; geese fourscore: of 
swans, eagles, and ravens, there are various re- 
ports; some have asserted, that they lived one 
bundred years, others double, and even three 
times that period; but of this there are few well 
attested examples. 

The longevity of birds, M. Buffon imputes te 
the texture of their bones; the hardness and soli- 
dity of which, he assigns as the general cause of 
death in all animals: those of birds being lighter 
and more porous in their conformation, present 
fewer obstacles to the vital powers; and nature 
thus finding more room for the functions of life, 
carries it on to a more distant period. The less 
solid the bones are, the more distant, he alleges, 


will be the period of death; hence, a greater num- , 


ber of women than men arrive at extreme old 
age. 3 

From the extraordinary longevity of birds, it is 
probable they are subject to few diseases; their 
annual molting, if it can be considered as a dis- 
ease, is perhaps the only one to which they aré 
universally liable. As quadrupeds cast their hair, 
so all birds every year obtain a new covering of 
feathers; and it is this which is terme& molting. 
During its continuance they always appear sickly 
and disordered ; the boldest lose their courage ; 
none produce young, and many die under so se- 
vere an operation, No feeding can maintain their 
strength, or preserve their powers of reproduction. 
A hen, however plentifully fed, will then cease to 
lay; the nourishment which formerly went to the 
production of young is now consumed and ab- 
sorbed in administering a supply to the growing 
plumage. 

The molting of birds, even«vhen left to the ope 
ration of nature, is a severe malady ; its fatal ef- 
fects, however, have been greatly increased by 
the interference of man, in endeavouring to bestow 
artificial accomplishments on those birds which he 
reduces into captivity for the sake of the beauty 
of their colours, or the melody of their song. The 
bird-catchers in the vicinity of London, whose 
employment consists chiefly in gratifying the 
whimsical and capricious, have invented a method 
of accelerating the season of molting, by which itis 
pretended that birds are improvedboth in their song 
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and beauty. To effect this, they shut them up in 
a dark cage, closely wrapt up with woollen cloth, 
allowing their dung to remain and increase the 
heat of the cage, In this state of confinement, 
which continues for a month, they are only now 
and then supplied with water, the putrid air, and 
the fever which it occasions, depriving them of all 
appetite for food. By this violent operation, 
which is termed stepping, an artificial and pre- 
mature molt is produced, at the expence of the 
lives of many of the ill-fated creatures who are 
subjected to so unnatural a regimen, The price 
of a stopped bird rises in proportion to the danger 
attending it; for it is pretended that its note is 
not only louder and more piercing than that of a 
wild one, but that its plumage is also more vivid 
and beautiful. In short, that there is as much 
difference between a wild and a stopped bird, as 
between a horse kept in body clothes, and one at 
grass. 

The manner in which nature performs this ope- 
ration, as it is slower in its progress, so it is less 
frequently attended by the same fatal conse- 
quences. When the feathers of birds have attain- 
ed their full size, the pen part nearest the animal 
grows harder and thicker in its sides, but shrinks 
in its diameter; in consequence of the first of 
these pr ovesses, it draws gradually less nourish- 
ment from the body of the animal; and by its de- 
crease in size, it grows more loose in the socket, 
till at length it falls off. In the mean time, the 
rudiments of an insipient quill are rearing below: 
the skin formed into a little bag which is fed from 
the body by a small vein and artery, and which 
every day increases in size tillitisprotruded. While 
the one end vegetates into the beard or vane of 
the feather, that part attached to the skin is still 
sft, and receives a constant supply of nourish- 
ment, which is diffused through the body of the 
quill by the artery and vein. When, however, 
the quill is come to its full growth, and requires 
no farther nourishment, the vein and artery be- 
come gradually less, till at last the small opening 
by which they communicated with the quill is 
stopped, and the {circulation ceases. The quill, 
after it is thus deprived of new supplies, continues 
for some months in the socket, till at last it 
shrinks, and makes room for another repetition of 
the same process of nature. 

The molting season commences at the end of 
summer, and the bird continues to struggle under 
the malady for a considerable part of the winter ; 
thus, by the wise appointment of nature, the ap- 
petite of the animal is least craving, while its pro- 
visions continue to be most scanty. It is not till 
the return of spring, when the feathers have at- 
tained their full growth, that the abundance of 
food, and the mildness of the season, restore it to 
its full vigour. It is then, when every vegetable 
springs afresh, that insects are awakened from 
their torpid state; and that nature, teeming with 
an increase of life, seems disposed to continue 
and transfuse it, by a reproduction of every spe- 
cies of her offspring. 

Among the feathered race, accordingly, the re- 
turn of spring is the beginning of love. Those vi- 
tal spirits which seemed locked up during winter, 
begin then to expand; vegetables and insects sup- 
ply abundance of food; and the bird having more 
than sufficient for its own nourishment, is impel- 
led to transfuse life, as well as maintain it. The 
return of the sexual passion among birds is an- 


nounced by the frequency, loudness, and variety: 


of their notes. Hence M. Buffon concludes, that 
there is in these animals a strong connection be- 
tween the sexual function and that of the voice ; 
and that the delightful harmony of the grove so 


much admired by man, is the natural expression: 


of their loves. The language of the male, in this 
season of enjoyment, is most loud and copious: to 


his calls of allurement the female e&presses her 
assent in more feeble and interrupted notes. In: 


quadrupeds the appetite is strong, but the desires 
arising from it are as fleeting as they are impe- 
tucus: while that passion in birds is distinguish- 
ed by tenderness, attachment, and constancy. Ex- 


cept the gallinaceous, and a few other tribes, birds: 


are all monogamous; and for the season at least, 
the compact is observed with unbroken fidelity. 
Among quadrupeds, there are but few instances 
of conjugal fidelity, and still fewer of parental 
concern in the males, for their progeny ; whereas 
among birds, examples of the contrary are rare, 
Nothing can exceed the affection and assiduity of 
the monogamous birds, but their mutual tender- 
ness and solicitude for the fruits of their love. 
The female no sooner begins the construction of. 
her nest, than she is assisted by her fond mate: 
their mutual labour produces a mutual attach- 
ment, which is strengthened and confirmed by: 
succeeding toils and multiplied cares. During the 
whole period of incubation, the male carries food 


for his female, or soothes her by his song; somes. 


times he even supplies her place in her absence, 


or joins her in the nest to increase the heat, and. 


share the fatigues of her situation. But the plea- 
sures of love appear dull in their effects, when: 
compared with the force of those attachments 
which commence after the exclusion of the young. 
Their birth seems a new sort of transport, and a 
fresh bond of union ; their maintenance and pro- 
tection is another employment requiring the joint 
efforts of both parents. ‘Thus far the manners of 
birds represent what takes place in every worthy 
family ; mutual love and parental affection ; and: 


these aerial beings whom nature seems to have: 


produced in sportive mood, may, nevertheless, be 
regarded as a sober and virtuous race, from whom 
we may derive moral instruction, and an useful 
example, 


This conjugal fidelity, so remarkable among. 


birds, seems to arise from the necessity of both 


male and female co-operating in building their 
It is only: 


nest, and providing for their young. 
found to prevail in the wouds and fields, where 
nature is allowed to remain in unadulterated sim- 
plicity : wherever man interferes, he influences 


and changes the strongest propensities of their nas: 


ture. The poultry in our yards, who are exempt- 


ed from the labour of building a nest, and of pro-: 


viding for their security and sustenance, either 
indulge in promiscuous association, or are dis- 


tinguished by the slightness of their attachments, : 


and the inconstancy of their Jove. The females 


among them have the whole charge of rearing and © 


protecting the young; an office for which. they 
are well qualified by the tender solicitude which 
they display, and that courage bordering on fury, 
by which they are at that season animated, 


In general, birds possess a much greater degree: 


of fertility than quadrupeds. Weak and defence- 


fess as they are, and surrounded by a thousand: 


enemies, they are liable to so many accidents, 


that without this wise provision of nature, the 
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whole race must have inevitably been extinguish- 
ed. Those birds also which are most useful, or 
easily destroyed, are always most distinguished by 
their fertility. While the eagle, and some of the 
rapacious birds, lay only from two to four eggs, 
the grous, partridge, and other gallinaceous tribes, 
whose flesh is palatable, and who are therefore so 
often made the prey of man, and their own species, 
Jay from nine to eighteen. Thus, the rapacious 
animals are abridged by sterility; while those that 
are easily destroyed are as easily repaired ; for 
wherever nature has denied the power of resist- 
ance, she has compensated the want by the fer- 
tility of procreation. The power of reproduction 
is greatly increased, and the period of fecundity 
prolonged among the poultry kind, by domestica- 
tion. Want,cold, labour, and inquietude, diminish 
in all animals both the effects and the power of 
procreation ; they are constantly more productive 
in proportion as they are well fed, and regularly 
supplied with accommodation. Those that are 
Jeft in freedom, that are continually exposed to 
scarcity, fear, and all the inconveniencies of an in- 
dependent state, appear not to exert to their full 
extent their power of generation; they seem to 
husband its effects, and accommodate themselves 
to the exigencies of their condition. A bird that 
has completed her usual number of eggs, imme- 
diately ceases to lay. All the rest of the season 
she employs in incubation, and rearing her young. 
lf, however, by any accident, her nest is destroyed, 
she constructs a second, or even a third, and will 
lay as often. Duty seems here to controul passion, 
and attachment to gain the ascendant over love. 


The common hen, whose eggs are constantly car- 


ried away, does not begin to hatch till her pro- 
ductive pewer is exhausted; and by laying up- 
wards of an hundred eggs ina season, displays 
the great extent to which the fertility of birds may 
be carried. 

It is probable, that the fertility of all the dif- 
ferent birds capable of domestication might be 
increased by the same means. Our common 

oultry, in their wild state, are said not to be 
more prolific than the partridge or pheasant. The 
abundant nourishment with which we supply 
them, appears to be converted into the materials 
ef fecundity, and to increase their progeny. 


Section V.—Nestling and Incubation. 


After fecundation, the female begins to lay ; 
but such eggs only as have been impregnated by 
the male, are prolific; those that have been pro- 
duced without previous connexion being always 
addled by incubation: this is said to be almost 
uniformly the case with one of the two eggs laid 
by the female eagle. The ovation of birds has 
been considered as an impertant part of their 
history. Klein has published a work on this sub- 
ject, in which he has delineated the eggs of one 
hundred and forty different species, coloured so 
exactly from nature, that they can hardly be dis- 
tinguished, Sir Ashton Lever made one of the 
greatest collections of the eggs of birds that has 
been hitherto known. Eis 

The habit of incubation is common to all birds, 
except, perhaps, the ostrich, cassowary, and 
euckvo, the two former of which deposite their 
eggs in the sand, where they are hatched by the 
heat of the sun, and the last of which deposits 
them in the nest of the hedge-sparrow or of some 
other small bird, and thus leaves the care of her 
young to foster-parents, Before laying or incuba- 


tion, all other birds are uniformly directed by in- 
stinct to the operation of nestling. Among the 
monogamous birds who build upon trees, this 
proves a laborious undertaking, and is accom- 
plished generally by the united endeavours of 
both sexes. The nidification of birds has been de- 
servedly the subject of much admiration. Among 
the different orders there is to be found almost 
every imaginable variety in the situation, struc- 
ture, and materials of which the nests are com- 
posed. Such, however, is the uniformity with 
which instinct proceeds, that the same species, in 
all countries, build their nests not only of the 
same shape, but as far as possible with the same 
materials. In the red-breast, and some other birds 
where a small variation in their mode of architec- 
ture has been perceived, it has always been found . 
to be the result of necessity. Where oak leaves 
are found in plenty, the former prefers them ; if 
not, he supplies the want by moss and hair. In 
general, the structure of the nest is adapted to the 
number of eggs, the temperature of the climate, 
and the heat of the animal’s body which is to 
occupy it. 

When the bird is of small size, and its eggs are 
numerous, the nest must be proportionably warm, 
that they may all equally partake of the vivifying 
heat. Hence the wren, and many of the smaller 
birds, construct their littie edifices with great 
care, and with very warm materials ; whereas the 
plover and the eagle, whose eggs are so few, that 
the body may easily be applied to them, build 
with no solicitude; some, in these circumstances, 
leave them upon the naked rocks. The climate > 
has also its influence on the nestling of birds: 
many of those water-fowl, that with us construct 
their nests in a careless manner, discover greater 
solicitude in the colder climes of the north, where 
they strip the down off their breasts, to line their 
nests, and protect their progeny. __ 

The situation of the nests of birds seems to de- 
pend greatly upon their habits of life, the vicinity 
of food, and their security from the invasion of 
their enemies. Some build upon the ground, as 
the gallinaceous tribes and water-fowl: others 
build under the ground, as the swallow and puffin ; 
which last becomes the tenant of a rabbit’s hole. 
By far the greater number build in bushes, or on 
rocks: one species only, that of the water-hen, 
performs incubation on the surface of the waves, 
her nest being attached to a few reeds. The larger 
rapacious birds, who live in perpetual hostility 
with all nature around them, repair, at the breed- 
ing season, to the inaccessible rocks and preci- 
pices, where they have least to fear from man, 
and those numerous tribes of animals with whom 
they constantly are at war. In the thick and 
luxurious woods of the warmer climates, where 
birds have little to fear, but from the serpent or 
the monkey tribes, some, especially of the gross- 
beak tribes, build their nests pendulous from the 
extremity of the branch of a tree. There, where 
man is seldom their aggressor, they take no pains 
to conceal them from the eye; their construction 
is beautiful, and their entrance curiously con- 
trived below, to secure them against the more 
dangerous invasion of the serpent or monkey 
tribes. But all those birds who live upon fruits 
and corn, and are too often unwelcome intruders 
upon the fruits of human industry, are chiefly 
solicitous in constructing their nests, to conceal 
them from the eye of mankind. Informed by ex- 
perience, with how much severity he checks their 
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encroachments, they seem, by their extreme pre- 
caution, to elude his observation, and to regard 
him as their most formidable enemy. 

The nestling and ovation of the feathered race 
are no sooner completed, than they enter upon an- 
other process equally necessary to perpetuate their 
kind, but still more tedious and painful. Neither the 
nature nor extent of the instinct of brutes is fully 
understood; this principle, however, during the 
incubation of birds, seems in some respects to ap- 
proach, 1f not to surpass, the powers of reason. 
Nothing can exceed the patience of birds when 
hatching: during a period which continues from 
three to eight weeks, neither the approach of dan- 
ger, nor the calls of hunger, can drive them from 
the nest. Before incubation is completed the fe- 
male, bowever plump at the beginning, is general- 
ly emaciated to a skeleton. Among some tribes, 
the male and female sit alternately, the more 
equally to divide the tedious labour: among others, 
the male provides food for his mate, while hatch- 
ing, or alleviates her toils by his melody from a 
neighbouring bush; some join together in the ar- 
duous operation, and by increasing the heat, en- 
deavour to accelerate its progress. At thnes, 
however, the eggs acquire an heat that seems 
hurtful to infant life: on these occasions they are 
left to cool; and the hen, after a longer or shorter 
space, according to the weather, again resumes 
her occupation, with her former Be erAaee and 
pleasure. 

Mr. Addison, when speaking of the instinct of 
birds, terms it an immediate direction of provi- 
dence, such an operation of the Supreme Being, as 
that which determines all portions of matter to 
their proper centre of attraction. It is certain that 
they seem almost entirely passive under its influ- 
ence. In obedience to its call, they fly from one 
appetite to another ; and whatever ingenuity they 
may seem to possess while acting under it, in every 
thing beyond its reach, they display the utmost 
dulness, or the greatest stupidity. ‘ With how 
much seeming caution does an hen provide herself 
a nest in places unfrequented, and free from dis- 
turbance! When she has laid her eggs, so that 
she can cover them, what care does she take in 
turning them regularly, that every part may partake 
of the vital heat! When she leaves them to pro- 
“vide necessary sustenance, how punctually does 
she return before they have time to cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal! When 
the birth approaches, with how much nicety and 
attention does she help the chick to break the pri- 
son: she covers it from the injuries of the wea- 
ther; provides it with proper nourishment, and 
teaches it to help itself!’ In all these particulars, 
her instinct guides her with the caution and exact- 
ness of human reason in its nicest and most deli- 
cate operations. Yet with all these appearances of 
sagacity, the hen, in other respects, discovers no 
glimmerings of thought, nor any shadow of inge- 
nuity. She will please herself with a stone, or a 
piece of chalk, instead of an egg, and will incubate 
it in the same manner. She knows not the num- 
ber she has laid ; and allows them to be increased 
or diminished at pleasure. She cannot distinguish 
her own eggs from those of another ; and she will 
rear a brood of ducks as carefully as of chickens. 
When she hbeholds this supposititious offspring 
launch into the pool, she stands at the edge of the 
water, trembling between two contrary impulses of 
instinct, but obeys the more powerful call of nature, 
that of self-preservation, When the young are 
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produced, the next object of parentaj care is their 
protection and support; and the spirit and indus- 
try they display at this period demonstrate how 
amply nature has qualified them for both. The 
most timid and inactive become spirited and cou. 
rageous in defence of their progeny. The rapacious 
kinds acquire more than ‘usual ferocity. ‘They 
carry their prey, yet throbbing with life, to the 
nest, and early accustom their young to habits of 
cruelty and sjaughter. Those of milder natures, 
equally occupied by the necessary concern of sup- 
porting their families, discontinue their singing at 
this season; every inferior amusement, on the com- 
mencement of this great era of their ‘happiness, is 
laid aside, when, proud of becoming parents, and 
Tearing a progeny of their own, they seem trans- 
ported with pleasure. 

Of those birds that build on the ground, the... 
greater part of the young are able to run as soon 
as they are excluded from the shell ; all that is ne- 
cessary for them, is shewing their food, and teach- 
ing the manner of collecting it. Those, however, 
who are hatched upon trees, remain in the nest so 
long as they continue in an unfledged state. Dur- 
ing this period, both parents are commonly em- 
ployed in providing them a regular supply; with 
which they are all fed in their turns, one after an- 
other, that none may take away the nourishment 
from the rest. It is not till after their plumage is 
fully grown, and they are capable of avoiding dan- 
ger by flight, that the young are led from the nest, 
and taught to provide for themselves. At first they 
make only short excursions, while the weather is 
fine, around the nest, or to those places in its vici- 
nity where food abounds. After they have been 
for some days taught to discover, their food, and 
carry it away, and have become at iength complete= 
ly qualified to provide for themselves, the old ones 
lead them no longer back to the nest; but, con- 
ducting them to some field where their food is plen- 
tiful, forsake them for the last time; and their for- 
mer intimate connection being no longer necessaryy 
is for ever broken off. 

From the longevity of birds, and their fertility in 
production, we might imagine that they would 
soon overspread the face of the ‘earth, and over- 
power the feebler tribes in the great commonwealth 
of nature. Their numbers, however, are abridged 
by a thousand accidents; and it is probable that a 
family seldom adds its whole increase to the gene- 
ral stock of inhabitants. Such only as are hatched 
early in the spring, are strong and vigorous; while 


sueh as have been delayed till after the middle of - 


summer, are feeble and tender. Many of the lat- 
ter are incapable “of sustaining the rigours of win- 
ter, and fall a sacrifice to cold and want, against 
which they are unable to provide. Birds, as if 
warned of this danger, endeavour to produce their 
young early in the spring; if, however, their la- 
bours have been obstructed by any accident, if their 
nests have been discovered and j lundered, they still 
persevere in their endeavours to fulfil the purpose 
of nature, and usher into life a feeble offspring, at 
a period too late to acquire that vigour necessary 
to overcome the severity of winter. 

After the young of birds have come to that de~ 
gree of maturity which renders them independent 
of parental assistance, the various tribes differ re- 
markably in their appetite for society; some kinds 
are solitary, and others gregarious. Many birds 
who live in pairs only during the breeding season, 
assemble together in large fiocks as soon as that 
period is past.. This is remarkably the case with 
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Swans, geese, and ducks; ‘the whole order af pas- and*prdportion is maintained’ throughout “the” 
seres also commonly collect into flocks during whole; and no nation in‘the universal republic is” 
winter; and in these flocks, birds of different allowed to surpass its botndaries, or overpower 
Species are often united: they all, however, re- its neighbours. | Ai 
gularly disperse on the ‘approach of spring, the Besides the uses to which the feathered tribes © 
pairing season, On the other hand, the herons, are subservient in the general plan of nature, 
gannets, and some other tribes, live in a gregariz we may.contemplate their connection with’ man, | 
ous state during the breeding months, and after- and observe how far they contribute to his plea- ; 
wards spread over the country ina state of solitude sure or advantage. With regard to his support, | 
and dispersion. Some are observed to breed and their utility is momentous: for it is remarkable, 
live the whole year in society, such as the pigeons, that of the vast number of birds which inhabit the 
rooks, and starlings; while the rapacious live in globe, it has never yet been discovered that asingle | 
continual solitude: the eagle, jealous of the rival-. one is of a’ poisonous nature. They differ, in-* 
ship of his own offspring, unmercifully expels deed, in being more or less salutary and palatable, 
them from that district which he has chosenfor his .as @n article of diet; but none of them are perni-~ 
_residence, and seems equally deaf to the ealls of cious: none of their eggs, in like manner, have 
pity and of affection been found of a noxious quality; a circumstance 
i . , Wellknown to seafaring people, who eat freely every . 
Section WI. General Uses in the Economy of species of egg, without finding any evil conse- 
‘i Nature. . ~ quence. Their eggs, however, as well as their 
In the general history of birds we must not flesh, vary considerably in taste; some are gteatly” 
overlouk their important uses “to the world at preferable to others. The eggs of those termed 
large. The rapacious kinds evidently serve the, game, and of the different species of gallinaceous * 
purpose of preserving the salubrity of the air, by birds, are generally reckoned agreeable: of ‘the’ 
devouring all sorts of carrion, scattered over the caper-caillie, it is said, that its eggs are the most 
surface of the globe. Theearthevery where teems delicate hitherto known ; those of the ptarmigan, 
with living creatures, whose natural death, or ac- lapwing, and bustard, are also coveted by many, 
_ cidental destruction, would communicate to the who prefer them to the eggs of the domestic 
atmosphere a putrid and noxious influence, were poultry. eo | : 
their carcases allowed to dissolve and mingle with As an article of diet, all the carnivorous birds are” 
the soil by the slow process of corruption. The avoided; though by no means poisonous, their 
order of grallz, or waders, are evidently destined flesh is hard, tough, and often of a fetid smell.’ 
by nature to co-operate in the same necessary The piscivorous too, and especially those with‘ 
employment. They destroy toads, frogs, lizards, sharp bills, are generally disliked; though some of” 
and serpents, animals noxious while alive, and the young are eaten with avidity, such as the 
whose bodies, when dead, must more or less infect marrot, puffin, and gannet, All the water-fowl, 
_ the air with putrid vapours. On this account, the ~even those with flat bills, are generally reckoned a 
inhabitants of Holland and of Egypt are greatly heavyand rancid food: the goose and duck are pro-" 
indebted to the labours of the stork; in the latter bably the best, and these are much improved by’ 
country, which abounds with every hideous rep- being kept at a distance from water, and restrict- 
tile which a humid soil or sultry sun can quicken ed from fishes. te _ : : 
into life, this favourite bird lives, even in its wild’ The insectivorous birds,. though: not noxious, 
state, protected by thelaws ofthat ancient kingdom, are likewise generally avoided as an article of 
___ The granivorouns birds are also deemed of great food, from their impure manner of, feeding: @n : 
utility in the system of nature; because they the contrary, all the tribes of ‘finches, and 
_abridge the fertility of those weeds which emit other snvall birds who feed upon grain or seeds, 
such immense quantities of seed as would soon are mucli- esteemed. The woodcock, ' snipe,‘ 
‘overspread the earth; and which, if left unre- and bittern, the whole tribe called mud-suckers,” 
strained, would infallibly overpower the more are accounted a great delicacy among the connois- 
useful vegetables. Many species are farther use- seurs; by these, too, are approved the mutr-cock, 
‘fal in transporting seeds from one country to an- partridge, and capercaille: it remains doubtful, 
other, and thus disseminating plants more univer- however, whether the food of any bird can justly 
_ Sally over. the surface of the globe. “Some of the be preferred to the commen poultry, 
_water-fowl perform a similar service, by trans- The next article relating to the general history 
porting the spawn of different kinds of fishes, and of birds, is their domestication, Although the flesh, 
replenishing the waters where their inhabitants eggs, and feathers of birds are valuabje articles in 
have been extirpated or-diminished. Thescedsof the commerce of life, yet very few of this numer-" 
plants, and the spawn of fishes, are in many in- ous class of animals has been made subservient to 
stances know to resist the digestion of animals, economical uses by domestication. Shy, timid, 
and to pass through their bodies unassimilated, or fierce in their nature, they appear but little’ 
and still in possession of their prolific qualities: susceptible of attachment or obedience. Jealous of 
water-fowl also perform the same office in, their liberty, and furnished with effectual means of es~ 
element which the rapacious birds do in the air; cape, they fly the haunts of men, and by far the” 
"they prevent the putrifactions of stagnated waters, greater part continues in the primitive wildness ; 
‘and preserve their purity by destroying vast of nature. Few even of those which we term do-" 
numbers of aquatic animals with which they teem, mestic discover that familiarity or affection that 
whose bodies, by corruption, would render it per- obtains among those quadrupeds which have given 
-Nicious. Thus throughout the whole empire of: up independence for protection, and to whose 
nature every province is subservient to the gene- constant ministry we are so much indebted. — cats 
Tal welfare: vegetables, insects, and fishes supply | OF the first order of birds, the rapacious, not 
many animals, while the former are more uni- one species has ever been domesticated by man, ’ 
versally disseminated by the latter; every order except a few, for the purposes of falconry; and 
contributes to assist and nourish the adjoining one, these are always taken when young from the nests * 
or to check its exuberance, Thus a due balance of the wild ones; a proof that they do not thrive 
_ VOL. VIII, UU 
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and propagate in theit captivity. As their acquired 
habitsare conferred upon them with greatdifficulty, 
so they are slight, and easily effaced: a hawk, when 
he gets at a certain distance from his keepers, sel- 
dom wishes to return, The numerous tribe of pies 
contains not one species that has ever been reduced 
to a domestic state. Their food could not easily 
be procured in captivity 5 their manner of life is un- 
favourable toit, and their flesh is deemed impure 
as an article of food. The gallinaceous order con- 
tains several species, which have with great ad- 
vantage been made subservient to the purposes of 
domestic economy, viz. the peacock, the turkey, 
the barn-door fowl, and Guinea-hen: the last of 
these, however, has but lately been imported into 
Britain; the common poultry are originally from 
Asia, but were early introduced into Kurope. 

Of the columbine tribe one species only has 
been tamed, that of the common pigeon, which is 
well known, and in some places a very lucrative 
object of commerce. None of the passarine or 
struthious orders have yet been domesticated, 
though many of the former are reckoned delicate 
food. Four species of the duck kind have been 
brought from their wild state to the service of 
man; the swan, the goose, the Guinea duck, and 
the wild duck. The grallz, or waders, are deem- 
ed such excellent food, as to provoke the appetite 
of the pampered epicure, such as the woodcock, 
snipe, curlew, stork, and crane ; yet not one of all 
this numerous class has ever been brought into a 
domestie situation. This enumeration suggests a 
' remarkable fact, that of four thousand different 
species of birds, described by Latham, not more 
than ten or twelve have been rendered serviceable 
to the human race by domestication. 

It is to be regretted, that the acquaintance of 
man with the feathered race is so limited, as many 
species may no doubt be found, which, if domes- 
ticated, would add to his stock of subsistence, in- 
crease his industry, and multiply his amusements. 
We have reason to believe, that even the birds of 


the warmer climates might, if otherwise proper for, 


the purpose, be successfully domesticated, even in 
these northerly countries. Many of those which 
we already possess are natives of the intratro- 
pical parts of the earth. The common turkey and 
Guinea-hen were originally inhabitants of Africa, 
and probably of, the burning regions under the 
line. The skeldrake, a bird rather larger in size 
than our common duck, 
is presumed, might be rendered useful by domes- 
fication, It is tamed with facility ; and though it 
lives on the shore, it has been found by expe- 
rience that it will thrive and breed in ponds. It 


3s more beautiful in plumage than the common. 


duck, and is equally proper for the uses of the 
table. The domestication of the Canadian goose 
has also been attempted with success at the seat 
of a nobleman in Scotland. The eider duck, a 
bird rather smaller than the goose, should also be 
tamed, especially as its down is considered as an 
article of value. 

From the weight and size of the bustard, in 
which it is superior to the turkey, this bird seems 
highly useful for the table; and from the nature 
of its food, which is grain, it seems perfectly fit- 
ted for domestication. Its eggs are said to be pre- 
ferable to those of all other birds, and its flesh is 
putritive:.from its weight it is scarcely capable 
of raising itself from the ground ; a circumstance 
which renders it perhaps too easy a prey to the 
sportsman, but which seems favourable to its do- 
-mestication, Similar to the bustard in its manner 


is one of those which, it 


of life is the field-duck, a native of France ; be 
bird which might be brought into this country, 
and tamed with great facility. The American 
pigeon might with propriety be introduced into 
this country from Canada, where it abounds, and 
constitutes a great part of the food of the inha- 
bitants. 

Besides the birds fitted for domestication, there 
are others which might be imported to this island 
from abroad, and might prosper in a wild state. 
The hazel hen, so much esteemed in Germany 
both for the sport and the table, the Francolin 
of Italy, and the red-legged partridge of Spain, 
might all be easily introduced into Britain, to the 
great increase of our game. The last of these is 
domesticated at Cadiz, and is found in its wild 
state in plenty throughout Spain and France. It 
might be transported to Britain in either state, 
perhaps with equal or greater success than the 
golden and China pheasants, which some gentle- 
men have so earnestly endeavoured to propagate 
upon their estates. The crested turkey abounds 
in ite wild state in the inland parts of New-Eng- 
land. The great quantities of food which the 
inhabitants obtain by killing this bird, clearly 
point out the advantages to be derived from its 
domestication, and the propriety of transporting 
it into this country. The same reason exists for 
introducing the American pigeon, which consti- 
tutes so considerable a part of the subsistence of 
the inhabitants of Canada. 

But the greatest desideratum in the transport- 
ation of birds, seems to be that of the caper- 
caille. ‘This bird is indigenous in Scotland, and 
was formerly spread over the whole country 5 but 
from the facility with which it is killed, it became 
an easy prey to the sportsman, and is now so 
nearly extirpated from the island, that, except in 
some remote districts of the Highlands, it is no 
where to be found. The black-cock or heath- 
fowl, too, is rapidly diminishing in number ; its 
extermination appears to be at no very remote 
period, unless it be transported, and preserved on 
those estates where it formerly abounded. 

In the later arrangement of birds, although it 
cannot be said that our ornithologists have lost 
sight of their great predecessor Linnéus, yet the 
necessity of deviating from him in many instances 
(and we have felt the necessity in the preceding 
treatise) must seem obvious to every one, when 
the great number of species which have come to 
our knowledge of late years is considered. In his 
last edition of the Systema Nature, Linnéus enu- 
merates 930 birds only: while in Mr. Latham’s 
index and synopsis they have been increased to 
very nearly four thousand, a number never ima- 
gined by former writers to exist in nature. 

M. Biberg, in his excellent treatise on the Eco- 
nomy of Nature (Amoenitat. Acad. vol. ii.) caleu- 
lates the probability of the vegetable kingdom 
farnishing as far as 10,000 species: that of the 
vermes 2000; inseets 10,000; amphibia 300; 


' fishes 2000; quadrupeds 200. How far we have 


already exceeded this number in every depart- 
ment the naturalist can easily testify ; but how 
much farther the list may be increased no oné 
will venture to predict, whilst the ardour and ine. 
defatigable industry of the present race of en- 
quirers, added to the taste for possessing new ac- 
quisitions and explorigg, new countries shall con- 
tinue. 

We beg to refer 
ation to the valuable work on. British 
logy, by Mr, Graves, of Walworth. 
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ORNITHOPUS. Bird’s foot. In bo- 


tany, a genus of the class diadelphia, order 
decandria. Calyx tubular, with five nearl 
equal teeth ; loment joined, cylindrical, dirited 
Five species, of which one is common to our 
Own pastures ; and was formerly supposed to 
afford in its leaves a good lithontriptic, 
ORNITROPHE. In botany, a genus of 
the class octandria, order monogynia, Calyx 
four-parted ; corol four-petalled ; style cloven ; 
germ double; berries two, one-seeded. Six 
species, natives of the East and West Indies, 
OROBANCHE. Broom rape. In_ bota« 
ny, a genus of the class didynamia, order an- 
giospermia. Calyx of two-lobed, lateral di- 
visions; corol ringent; capsule one-celled, 
two-valved, many-seeded; a gland at the base 
of the germ beneath, Eighteen species, the 
greater number with a-four-cleft, but several 
with a five-cleft corol. Scattered over Eue 
rope, Asia, and America; five common to the 
fields and woods of our own country. 
OROBUS. Bitter-vetch. Heath-pea. In 
botany, a genus of the class diadelphia, order 
decandria. Style linear, cylindrical, downy on 
the upper side; calyx obtuse at the base, the 
upper segments shorter and deeper cut. Thir« 
teen species; European plants ; two indigenous 
to the woods of our own country, 
The following are the cultivated species. 
1. Q. lathyroides. Upright bitter vetch, 
. O. luteus. Yellow bitter vetch. 
. O. vernus. Spring bitter vetch. 
. QO. tuberosus. Tuberous bitter vetch. 
- QO. nigrus. Black bitter vetch. 
. O. Pyrenaicus. Pyrenean bitter vetch. 
They are all hardy, flowering, ornamental 
plants, for the borders, clumps, and other parts 
of pleasure grounds; and are all easily pro- 
pagable. The Highlanders of Scotland are 
particularly fond of O. tuberosus, or wood-pea, 
as it is frequently called. They dry and chew 
the fruit, or intermix it with their liquids, to 
‘give them a particular flavour: in some 
parts of Scotland it is used as a food, and 
steeped and fermented for a diet drink. It 
is also employed at times medicinally in pul- 
monary affections. 
OROFIO (Balthasar), a Spanish Jew, born 
at Seville, and professor of metaphysics at Sa- 
lamanca; but having studied medicine, he 
returned to his native place, where he practis- 
ed with reputation, till being accused of juda- 
ism he was seized by the inquisition, and 
underwent horrible tortures. He had no sooner 
recovered his liberty than he proceeded to 
Toulouse, where he became professor of phy- 
sic. He shortly after left that place, and went 
to Amsterdam, where he professed judaism. 
ORONOKO, a river of Terra Firma, which 
issues from the small lake Ipava, in lat. 55 N. 
flows E. and, §.E. to the lake Parima, from 
which it runs toward the W. but after receiy~ 
ing the Guaviari, it bends N. then N.E. and 
E. till it enters the Atlantic by an extended 
delta of mouths opposite the isle of Trinidad ; 
but the principal one is considerably te the S.E. 
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of that island, in lat.8 30 N, In this singu. 
lar winding course, estimated at 1400 miles, it 
receives many large rivers ; and its chief estua- 
ry is so deep and impetuous as to stem the 
most powerful tides. i. PARIMA, x 

ONSA, a small fertile island of Scot- 
Jand, one of the Hebrides, to the S. of Colonfa, 
from which it is separated by a narrow chan- 
nel that is dry at low water. Here are the 
ruins of an abbey, with many sepulchral sta- 
tues, and some curious ancient sculpture. 

ORONTIUM. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Spadix 
cylindrical, covered with florets; corol six- 

etalled, naked ; styleless; follicles one-seeded. 
wo species; marsh plants of Japan and 
Canada. 

OROPESA, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
on a cape of its:name, in the Mediterranean, 
55 miles H.N.E, of Valencia. Lon. 0. 5 E. 
Lat. 40. 8 N. 

O’RPHAN s. (oppave;.) A child who has lost 
father or mother, or both (Spenser). 

O’RPHAN, a. (orphelin, French.) Bereft 
of parents (Sidney). 

ORPHANAGE, O’RPHANISM. s. (from 
orphan.) State of an orphan. 

ORPHA/NOTROPHY. 
oop.) An hospital for orphans. 

ORPHEUS, a son of QZager by the muse 
Calliope. Some suppose him to be son of 
Apollo, to render his birth more illustrious, 
He received a lyre from Apollo, or, according 
to some, from Mercury, upon which he played 
with such a masterly hand, that even the 
most rapid rivers ceased to flow, the savage 
beasts of the forest forgot their wildness, and 
the mountains came to listen to his song. Of 
all the nymphs who used to listen to his song, 
Eurydice was the only one who made-a deep 
impression on the musician, and theit nuptials 
were celebrated. ‘Their happiness, however, 
was short ; Aristaeus became enamoured of Eu- 
rydice, and, as she fled from her pursuer, a 
serpent, lurking in the grass, bit her foot, and 
she died of the wound. Orpheus resolved to 
recover her or perish in the attempt. With 
his lyre in his lind, he entered the infernal 
regions, and gained admission to Pluto. The 
king of hell was charmed with his strains, the 
wheel of Ixion stopped, the stone of Sisyphus 
stood still, Tantalus forgot his thirst, and even 
the furies relented. Pluto and Proserpine were 
moved, and consented to restore him Eury- 
dice, provided he forbore looking behind till 
he had come to the extremest borders of hell, 
The conditions were accepted, and Orpheus 
was already in sight of the upper regions of 
the air when he forgot, and turned back ‘to 
look at his long lost Eurydice. He saw her, 
but she instantly vanished from his eyes. He 
attempted to follow her, but he was refused 
admission. He then separated himself from 
the society of mankind, and the Thracian wo- 
men, offended by his coldness to their amor- 
ous passion, having torn his body to pieces, 
threw his head into the a ae which still 
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articulated the words Eurydice! Eurydice! as 
it was carried down the stream into the Atgean 
sea. Orpheus was one of the Argonauts, of 
which celebrated expedition he wrote a poetical 
account, still extant, This, however, is doubt- 
ed by Aristotle. Orpheus after death received 
diviue honours, the muses gave an honourable 
burial to his remains, and his lyre became 
one of the cenatcll en in the heavens. 

Lucian writes thus concerning the death of 
Orpheus : When the Thracian women killed 
Orpheus, it is said his head which they threw 
into the river swam a long time upon his harp, 
uttering mournful tones in honour of the said 
hero, and that the harp being touched by the 
winds answered the mournful song; and. in 
this condition they arrived at the isle of Lesbos, 
where the people erected a funeral monument 
for him, in the place where Bacchus’s temple 
now stands; but they hung up his harp in 
Apollo’s temple, where the same was kept a 
long time till the son of Pittacus having heard 
say that it played of itself, and charmed woods 
and rocks, had a mind to have it for himself; 
and so bought it for a good Sum of money of 
the sacristan : but not thinking he could.play 
safely in the city, he went by night to the 
suburbs, where as he went about to touch it, 
*t made such a dreadful noise, instead of the 
harmony he expected, that the dogs run thither 
and tore him in-pieces, and so was attended 
with the same fate herein as Orpheus himself.” 
‘There are some authors who say, that the Me- 
nades tore Orpheus in pieces, because he hav- 
ing sung the genealogy of all the gods, had 
said nothing of Bacchus, and the said god to 
be revenged on him caused his priestesses to 
kill him. Others say, this misfortune befel 
him by the resentment of Venus,. to whom 
Calliope, Orpheus’s mother, had refused to give 
Adonis any longer than for 6 months in the 
year ; and that to revenge the same, she made 
all theswomen in love with Orpheus; and that 
every one of them being disposed to enjoy 
him, they had in that manner tore him in 
pieces. 

Cicero says, that Aristotle thought there 
never was such a one as Orpheus, and. that 
the poems which were attributed to him were 
the works of a Pythagorean philosopher. In 
the mean time, it is hard to doubt, there was 
such a one, after so many testimonies of the 
ancients to the contrary, since Pausanias makes 
mention of Orpheus’s tomb, and of the hymns 
he had composed, which, he says, came but 
little short of the clegancy and beauty of those 
of Homer; but that his wit was attended with 
more religion and piety than the others. Jus- 


tin reports, that Orpheus, Homer, Solon, Py-. 


thagoras and Plato had travelled into Egypt, 
that they got there some knowledge of the 
scriptures, and that afterwards they retracted 
what they had before written concerning the 
superstitious worship of their false deities in 
favour of the religion of the true. God: Or- 
pheus, according. to this father, in his verses 
spoke very clearly concerning the unity of God, 


as of him who had been, as,it were, the father of 
thatextravagant multiplicity of the heathen gods. 

With respect to the writings cf Orpheus, he 
is mentioned by Pindar as author of the Argo- 
nautics, and Herodotus speaks of his Orphics. 
His hymns, says Pausanias, were very short, 
and but few in number; the Lyconnides, an 
Athenian family, knew them by heart, and 
had ‘an exclusive privilege of singing them, 
and those of their old poets, Muszeus, Onoma- 
critus, Pamphus, and ben, at the celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries; that is, the priest 
hood was hereditary in this family. 

Jamblicus tells us, that the poems under the 
name of Orpheus were written in the Doric 
dialect, but have since been transdialected, or 
modernised. Jt was the common opinion in 
antiquity that they were genuine; but even 
those who doubted of it gave them to the car- 
liest Pythagoreans, and some of them to Pytha- 
goras himself, who has frequently been called 
the follower of Orpheus, and has been sup- 
posed to have adopted many of his opinions. 

Of the poems that are still subsisting under 
the name of-Orpheus, which were collected 
and published at Nuremberg 1702, by Andr. 
Christ. Eschenbach, and which have been 
since reprinted at Leipsic 1764, under the title 
of Opgews Araveers several have been attributed 
to Onomacritus, an Athenian, who flourished 
under the Pysistratidee, about 500 years before 
Christ. Their titles are, 1. The Argonautics, 
an epic poem. 2. Eighty-six hymns; which 
are so full of incantations and magical evoca- 
cation, that Daniel Heinsius has called them 
veram Satane liturgium, the true liturgy of 
the devil. Pausanias, who made no doabt 
that the hymns subsisting in his time were 
composed by Orpheus, tells us, that though 
less elegant, they had been preferred for religi- 
ous purposes to those of Homer. 3. De lapi- 
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dibus, a poem on precious stones. 4, Frag- — 


ments, collected by Henry Stevens. Orpheus 
has been called the inventor, or at least the, 


_— ss . 


propagator, of many arts and doctrines among — 


the Greeks. 1. The combination of letters, 
or the art of writing. 2. Music, the lyre, or 
cithara, of seven strings, adding three to that 


of Merctiry. 3. Hexameter verse. 4. Mys- 
teries and theology. 5. Medicine. 6. Magic 


and divination. 


7. Astrology. Servius upon’ | 


the sixth Zineid, p. 450, says, Orpheus first — 


instituted the harmony of the spheres. 8. He 
is said likewise to have been the first who 


imagined a plurality of _worlds, or that the — 
moon and planets were inhabited. + 


ORPIMENT, in mineralogy, an arsenicak 
ore of a particular kind. See ARSENICUM... 
“ORPINE, in botany. SeeSzepum. — 

OrpineE (Lesser). See CRASSULA. 

ORPINE TREE. See TELLOPHIUM. 
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ORR, a river of Scotland, in Kirkcudbright- . 


shire, which issues from a small lake to the E. 
of New Galloway, and flows to Solway F rith, 
at Dalbeattie. Pa ey 

ORRERY, a curious machine for repre-— 
senting the motions or phases of the heavenly 
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ORRERY. 


bodies. The reason of its being called an 
orrery, was this: Mr. Rowley, a mathema-“ 
tical instrument-maker, having got one from 
Mr. George Graham, the original inventor, 
to be sent abroad with some of his own instru- 


ew | case, by which its motion represents 


wheel work, &c. and regulates the whole m 


. Baird oe 
chine, is made of ebony, and about fi r fe 
in diameter. Above the frame is a br ad rin 

ee 
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supported with 12 pillars, which rep 
the plane of the ecliptic having two circles 
degrees, and between these the names and cha- 


racters of the 12 signs. Near the outside is a 
circle of months and days, corresponding to. 
the sun’s place at noon éach day throughout — 
the year. Above the ecliptic stand some of 
the principal circles of the sphere, viz. No, 
10, are the two colures, divided into degrees — 
and, haif degrees; No. 11, is one-half of the — 
equinoctial circle, making an angle of 233 de- _ 
The tropic of Cancer, and the aretic © 
circle, are each fixed parallel at their proper — 
On the north-. 
ern. half of the ecliptic is a brass semicircle, 


grees. 
distance from the equinoctial. 


moveable upon two points fixed in 9 and #, 
representing the moveable horizon to be put to 
any degree of latitude upon the north part of 
the meridian, and the whole machine may be 
-set to any latitude without disturbing any of 
the internal motions, by two strong hinges 
(No. 13.) fixed to the bottom-frame upon 
which the instrument moves, and a strong brass 
arch, having holes at every degree, through 
which a strong pin is put at évery elevation. 
This arch and the two hinges support. the 
whole machine when it is lifted up aecording 


to any latitude ; ar * the arch at other times lies» 


conveniently under the bottom-frame. When 
the machine is set to any latitude (which is 
easily done by two men, ¢ach taking hold of 
two handlesconveniently fixed for the purpose, ) 


set the moveable horizon to the same degree | 


upon the meridian, and you may form an idea, 
of the respective: altitudes or depression of the 
planets both primary and secondary... The Sun 
(No. 1.) stands in the middle.of the whole sys- 
tem upon a wire, making an ang > with the 
ecliptic of about 82 degrees. Next the Sun is. 
asmall ball (2) representing Mercury. Next 
to Mercury is Venus (3), represented by a 
larger ball. The earth is represented (No. 4.) 
by an ivory ball, having some circles and a map 
sketched upon it. The wire which supports 
the earth makes an angle with the ecliptic of 
66}; degrees, the inclination of the earth’s axis 
to the ecliptic. Near the bottom of the earth’s axis 
is a dial plate (No. g.), having an index point- 
mg. to the hours of the day as the earth turns 
round its axis. Round the earth is a ring sup- 


~ next ip order to- Mars is 


about the pillar supporting Jupiter. These 
-tellites may be turned by the hand to any posi- 


and the whole sy 


small cylindrical. p 
“it is pushed in, all 


ported by two small pillars, representing the 
otbit-of the moon ; and the divisions upon it 
answer to the moon’s latitude. The motion 
of this ring represents the motion of the mogn’s 
orbit according to that of the nodes: . Within this 
ring is the moon(No. 5.), having a black cap or 


the phases of 


the moon according to e. Without the or- 
bits of the earth and me fars (No. 6!) The 


next i o: is piter and his four 
moons (No. 7.) Each of these moons is’ sup- 
ported by a wire fixed in heey tA turns 


ese sa- 


. tion, and yet when the machine is put into 
motion, .they .will- all moye in. their proper 


ed by this. 
om! cog aS ese 

i ut and pushing in a 

ve the handle. When 

he planets, both primary 


move according to their 


winch, and yi 


and secondary, 


glasses to be 

asmaller earth and moon, made somewhat in 
proportion to their distance from each other, 
which may be put on at pleasure. The lamp 
turns round at the same time with thé earth, 
and the glasses of it cast a strong light upon 
her ;. and when the smaller earth and moon 
are placed on, it will be easy to show when ei- 
ther of them will be eclipsed. When this ma- 
chine ig intended to be used, the planets must 
be duly placed by means of the ephemeris ; 


and you may place a small black patch or bit of 


wafer upon the: middle of, the Sun, Venus, 
Mars, and. Jupiter. Put in the handle, and 
push in the pin which is above it. One turn 
of this handle answers to a revolution of the 
ball which represents the earth about its axis ; 
and consequently to 24 hours of time, as shown. 
by the hour-index (9.), which is marked and 
placed. at the foot. of the wire’ on which the 
ball of. the earth is fixed. - Again, when, the 
indéx has moved the space of ten hours, Jupi- 
ter makes one revolution round its axis, and so 
of the rest. By this means the revolutions. of. 
the planets, and their motions round their own 
axes, will be represented to the eye. 

Considerable improvements in the construc- 
tion of the orrery were made by Desaguliers, 
Ferguson, &c. The most complete orrery 
made by Desaguliers has been lately brought 
from the Tower of London, where it was al- 
most lost amongst rubbish, and placed in a 
proper situation for use in the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, | 

ORRICE. See Iris. | . 

ORSOVA, a town and fortress of Upper 
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Hungary, on the confines of Servia, subject to 
the Turks. ‘I'he fortress was besieged by the 
Austrians in 1790, but without success, It 
stands on the N, side of the Danube, 60 miles 
S.E. of Temeswar, and 75 E. of Belgrade. 
Lon. 92.40 E. Lat. 45, 16 N44 

ORSZA, a town of Lithuania, in the pala- 
tinate of Witepsk, with a castle, seated on the 
Dnieper, 36 miles N, of Mohilef, and 52 5. by 
E. of Witepsk, 

ORTA, a town of Italy, in the patrimony 
of St. Peter, seated near the Tiber, 10 miles 
E. of Viterbo, . 

Orta, a town of Italy, in the Milanese, on 
a lake of the same name, 21 miles N.N.W. of 
Novara. 

ORTEGAL, a cape and castle of Spain, on 
the N. coast of Galicia, 30 miles N.N.E. of 
Ferrol. Lon. 7 39 W. lat. 43 46 N. 

ORTEGIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order monogynia. Calyx five-leaved, 
corolless, capsule one-celled ; seeds numerous. 
‘Two species, natiyes of Spain and Italy ; trail- 
ing with small, axillary, green flowers.: 

ORTELIUS (Abraham), a celebrated geo- 
grapher, born at Antwerp, in 1527, was well 
__ skilled in the languages and the mathematics, 
and acquired such reputation by his skill in 
geography, that he was surnamed the Ptolemy of 
his time, Justus Lipsius, and most of the 
great men of the 16th century, were Ortelius’s 
friends. He resided at Oxford in the reign of 
Edward VI, and came a second time into 
England in 1577, His Theatrum Orbis was 
the completest work of the kind that had ever 
been published, and gained him a reputation 
equal to his immense labour in compiling it, 
He also wrote several other excellent geographi- 
cal works; the principal of which are his The- 
saurus, aud his Synonyma Geographica, The 
world is likewise obliged to him for the Britan- 
nia, which he persuaded Camden to undertake. 
He died at Antwerp in 1598. 

ORTHIA, a surname of Diana at Sparta. 
Jn her sacrifices it was usual for boys to he 
whipped. Vid. DramastTicosts. 

ORTHIAN. (Greek.) The epithet applied 
by the ancients to a dactylic nome, or song, 
said to be invented by the Phrygian Olympus. 
Herodotus tells us, that 1t was the Orthian 
nome that Arian sung when thrown into the 


sea. 

O/‘RTHODOXLY. ad. (from orthodox.) 
With soundness of opinion (Bacon). 

ORTHODOXY. (formed from o;,, right, 
and da, opinion, judgment.) A soundness 
of doctrine or belief, with regard to all the 
points and articles of faith. 

According to the proper etymology of the 
word, orthodoxy denotes what every honest 
man believes his own opinions to be, in contra- 
distinction to the opinions of others, which he 
rejects. In England it is vulgarly restricted to 
signify the opinions contained in the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and in Scotland it is in like 
manner used to denote the doctrines contained 
in their confession of faith. It is, in general, 


OR T 
applied to the opinions that are maintained by 
those called Calvinists, 
Orthodoxy is used in opposition to hete- 
rodoxy, or heresy. ‘ 
ORTHODROMICS. That part of navi- 


gation which teaches the art of sailing in the 


_arch of some great circle. ‘ 


The word is Greek, opGo3popne, derived from 
orAoc, rectus, straight, and épostos, cursus, run OF 
distance; q.d. the straight or shortest distance ; 
and this can only be in the arch of a great 
circle. 

O/RTHOGON, s. (opStog and yore.) A rect> 
angled figure (Peacham). . 

ORTHO'GONAL, a. 
Rectangular. 

ORTHO’GRAPHER. s. (epSos and ypagw.) 
One who spells according to the rules of grame 
mar (Shakspeare). tae 

ORTHOGRA’PHICAL. a. (from. orthos 
graphy.) 1. Rightly spelled. 2. Relating to 
the spelling (Addison). 3. Delineated accord- 
ing to the elevation. Y, 

ORTHOGRA’PHICALLY. ad. Accord- 
ing to the rules of spelling. 2. According to 
the elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION OF 
THE SPHERE, that wherein the eye is’sup- 
posed to be at an infinite distance ; so called, 
because the perpendiculars from any point of 
the sphere will all fall in the common inter- 
section of the sphere with the plane of the pro- 
jection. ' See GEoGRAPHY, and PRojeo- 
TION, 

ORTHOGRAPHY, that part of grammar 
which teaches the nature and affections of let- 
ters, and the just method of spelling or writing 
words, with all the proper and necessary letters, 
making one of the four greatest divisions or 
branches of grammar. See GRAMMAR. . 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of 
drawing or delineating the fore right plan of 
any object, and of expressing the heights or 
elevations of each part. It is called orthography, 
for its determining things by perpendicular 
lines falling on the geometrical plane. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in architecture, the ele- 
vation of a building. . 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in perspective, is the fore 
right side of any plane, i.e. the side or plane 
that lies parallel to a straight line, that may be 
imagined to pass through the outward convex 
ages of the eyes, continued to a convenient 
ength. ; 

ORTHGOPNOEA. (oréhopnoea, from oOo, 
and avon, breathing.) A very quick and labo- 
rious breathing, during which the person is 
obliged to be in an erect posture. 

ORTHOTRICUM., In botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order musci: capsules 
ovate-oblong ; fringe double ; outer of sixteen 
teeth placed in pairs ; inner of eight or sixteen 
filiform teeth, which are sometimes wanting ; 
veil conic, mostly composed of erect hairs. 
Nine species; seven mosses common to our 
heaths and wilds ; of which two have a simple, 
and the rest a double fringe. 


(from orthogon.) 
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ORTHRUS, or OrntHos, a dog which be- 


longing to Geryon. He had two heads, and 
was sprung from the union of Echidna and 
Typhon. He was destroyed by Hercules. 

ORTIVE. (ortivus.) In astronomy. Or- 
tive, or eastern amplitude, is an arch of the 
horizon intercepted between the point where a 
star rises, and the east point of the horizon, or 
et where the horizon and equator intersect. 

ee AMPLITUDE. 

ORTOLAN. in ornithology. See Em- 
BERIZA. 

ORTS. s. Refuse; things left or thrown 
away: obsolete (Jonson). ; 

ORTON, a town in Westmoreland, with a 
market on Wednesday, 12 miles S.W. of Ap- 
pleby, and 273 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 
2,40 W. Lat. 54. 28 N. 

ORTYGIA, a small island of Sicily, within 
the bay of Syracuse, which formed once one of 
the four quarters of that great city. It was in 
this island that the celebrated fountain of Are- 
thusa arose.—g. An ancient name of the island 
of Delos. Some suppose that it received this 
name from Latona, who fled thither when 
changed into a quail (sprvz) by J upiter, to avoid 
the pursuits of Jano, Diana was called Orty- 
gia, as being born there. 

ORTZA, a town of Lithuania, 
tinate of Witepsk, with a castle, seated at the 
confluence of the Oresa and Dnieper, 50 miles 
W. of Smolensko. Lon. 31.5 E. Lat. 54.45 N. 

ORVIETO, a town of Italy, capital of a 
territory of the same name, in the patrimony of 
St. Peter, with a bishop’s see and a magnifi- 
cent palace. In this place is a deep well, 
into which mules descend, by one pair of stairs, 
to fetch up water, and ascend by another. It 
is seated on a craggy rock, near the confluence 
of the rivers Paglia and Chiuna, 20 miles N.W. 
of Viterbo, and 50 N. by W. of Rome. Lon. 
12. 20 E. Lat. 42.42 N. 

ORUS, or Horus, one of the gods of the 
Egyptians, son of Osiris and of Isis. He as- 
sisted his mother in avenging his father, who 
had been murdered by Typhon. Orus was 
skilled in medicine, he was acquainted with 
futurity, and he made the good and the happi- 
ness of his subjects the sole object of his go- 
vernment, He was the emblem of the sun 
among the Egyptians, and he was generally re- 
presented as an infant, swathed in variegated 
clothes, In one hand he holds a staff, which 
terminates in the head of a hawk, in the other 
a whip with two thongs. . : 

ORWELL, a river in Suffolk, which runs 
S.E. by Ipswich, and uniting with the Stour 
forms the fine harbour of Harwich. Above 
- Ipswich it is called the Gipping. 

ORYCTOLOGY. (from epuccw, to dig, and 
royos, a treatise. The doctrine or science of fos- 


sils. 

‘Fossils, or substances dug aut of the bowels of 
the earth, are of two kinds; native, OF those that 
belong to the mineral kingdom naturally 5 and ad- 


ventitious, or those that have been incidentally in- 
troduced into it, and have become a part of it. 


in the pala- 


Both these kinds of materials may be regarded as_ 


constituting distinct branches of mineralogy; but 
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the last is so closely connected with the generat 
history of vegetables and animals, from petrifac- 
tions, or other alterations of the various materials 
belonging to which kingdoms they usually origi~ 


nate, as to be more conveniently treated of uncer | 


a separate inquiry: and hence two distinct names 
have been selected for the two sciences of native 
and adventitious fossils ; and while the former has 
been called oryctognosy, the latter has been deno- 
minated oryctology. ‘The first is distinctly and 
necessarily a branch of mineralogy, and has al- 
ready been treated of as such under that article. 
The second we have reserved for the present 
place, and shall treat of it by itself. In doing 
this we shall have occasion to draw very largely 
upon Mr. Parkinson’s very excellent work the 
Organic Remains of a former World, to which 
we are also indebted for several valuable and 
curious plates, which we have already intro- 
duced, or shall have occasion to introduce, into 
this work, in elucidation of the subject before us; 
and we shall fill up the picture from M. Cuvier’s 
very accurate and excellent papers, published 
chiefly in the different volumes of the Annales du 
Museum d’Histoire Natureile. 


It is curious to observe how different an im- 


pression the same natural appearances have made 
on the human mind in different stages of its im- 
provement. A phznomenon, which in one age 
has excited the greatest terror, has in another been 
an object of calm and deliberate observation ; and 
the things which have at one time led to the most 
extravagant fiction, have, at another, only served 
to define the boundaries of knowledge. The same 
comet which from the age of Julius Caesar had 
three times spread terror and dismay through the 
nations of the earth, appeared a fourth time in the 
age of Newton, to instruct mankind, and to exem- 
plify the universality of the laws which that great 
interpreter of nature had discovered. The same 
fossil remains which to St. Augustine or Father 
Kircher seemed to prove the former existence of 
giants of the human species, were found by Pallas 
and Cuvier to ascertain the nature and character 
of certain genera and species of quadrupeds which 
have now entirely disappeared. 

From a very early period, indeed, such bones 
have afforded a measure of the credulity, not of 
the vulgar only, but of the philosophers. Theo- 
phrastus, one of the ancients who had most devot~ 
ed himself to the study ‘of nature, believed, as 
Pliny tells us, that bones were a sort of mineral 
production that originated and grew in the earth. 
St. Augustine says, that he found on the sea-shore 
near Utica a fossil human tooth, which was a 
hundred times the size of the tooth of any person 
living; and Pliny tells us, that by an earthquake in 
Crete a part of a mountain was opened, which 
discovered a skeleton sixteen cubits, or twenty- 
four feet long, supposed to be that of Orion, Xe- 
nophanes, more than four hundred years before 
Christ, was led to the belief of the eternity of the 
universe, by discovering the remains of different 
marine animals imbedded in rocks, and under the 
surface of the earth. Herodotus ascertained the 
existence of fossi} shells in the mountains of Egypt, 
and was thereby induced to conclude that the sea 
must have once covered those parts. In the py- 
ramids of Kgypt, mentioned by this author, and 
which had been built at so, early a period that no 
satisfactory accounts could be derived from. tradi- 
tion respecting their erection, the stones were 
found to contain the remains of marine animals, 
and particularly of such as exist no longer in a 


* 
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recent state, and differ essentially from all known 
animals. j 
saw the fragments of these stones laying around 
the pyramids, to. be the petrified remains of the 
Jentils which had been used for food by the 
workmen. Eratosthenes, Xanthus of Lydia, and 
Strabo, have all noticed and variously commented 
upon the existence of animal remains thus wonder- 
fully preserved. In the works of Pliny many 
fossil bodies are mentioned, particularly the bu- 


cardia, resembling an ox’s heart, but which was. 


doubtlessly a cast formed in a bivalve shell; glos- 
sopetra, bearing the form of a tongue, and sup- 
posed. to fall from the moon, when in its wane; 


- hammnites, reseibling the spawn of fish; horns of 


ammon, resembling, in form, the ram’s-horn; le- 
pidotes, like the scales of fishes; meconites, bearing 
a resemblance to the seeds of poppies; brontia, to 


the head of a tortoise; spongites, to sponge; phy- 


cites, 10 sea-weeds, or rushes, &c. Although many 
were convinesd, by the exact resemblance which 


several of these substances bore to different spe- 


cies of marine animals, that these must be the 1e- 
mains of such.animals, and must have been depo- 
sited on these spots, at a period when they were 
covered by the sea; others, unable to comprehend 
a circumstance so inexplicable as the existence of 
the sea over some of the highest mountains, chose 
rather to have recourse to an apparently more 
easy mode of explanation, by attributing their 
formation to the energies of certain occult powers, 


such as the vis plastica, vis formativa, and vis la-. 
-pidificativa. 


The formation of these bodies was also attribut- 
ed, by our countryman, Dr. Plot, to certain plas- 
tic powers inherent in some saline bodies; and Dr. 
Woodward, one of our latest writers on these sub- 
stances, although aware that. the situations in 
which these bodies were found could only be ex- 
plained by the powerful and extensive effects of 
the deluge, found hinmiself obliged also to have re- 
course to an occult plastic power to explain the 
formation of some of these substances. “ There 
are,”’ he. observes, ‘‘ various phenomena, that 


plainly shew that when they were brought forth 


at the deluge the earth was destroyed, all the 


solids of. it, metals, minerals, stone, and the rest, ~ 


dissolved, taken up into the water, and there sus- 


stained along with the sea-shells, and other extra-.” 


neous bodies ; till at leith allsettled down again, 
and formed the strata of the present earth. The 
shells, and other extraneous bodies, being thus 
lodged among this stony and other mineral mat- 
ters, that afterwards became solid; when this 
comes now to be broke up, it exhibits impressions 
of the shells, and other bodies lodged in it; show- 


ing even the hardest of it to have been once.in a- 


state of solution, soft, and susceptible of impres- 
sion.” 
p. 3.) . But unable otherwise to oppose the:opi- 


nion of Dr. Buttner, that the fossil.corals were. 


actually corals which had existed before the flood, 
he had recourse to the supposition of their having 
derived their forms from a second arrangement of 
their component parts, whilst inthe waters of the 
deluge. 
that have been composed of various sorts of mi- 
neral and metallic matter, that yet have been 
formed into shape of the marine mycetitz, astroi- 
tx, and other like corals. Now all these have 
been formed out of the dissolved mineral and 
metallic matter in the water of the deluge. The 
antediluvian corals were like all other solid stony 
bodies then .in solution in that water, and might 


These were supposed by Strabo, whe 


(Preface to Catalogue of English Fossils, 


““T have seen,” he says, *‘ fossil coralloids — 


concrete again, and form true corals there as well 
asin the sea water. Doubtless it did so; but that 
matter was in so small a quantity, and bore so, 
little a proportion to the mineral and metallic, 
with which it was then mixed and confused, as 
now rarely, if ever, to be met with.” (Letters on 
Fossils, by Dr. Woodward, p. 82.) At present 
no one hesitates at considering all organised fossil. 


bodies as having existed during a former state of | 
this:globe, and having been then endued with the’ 


energies of vegetable or animal life. 

Various. appellations have been employed for 
the purpose of distinguishing these bodies from 
those minerals which do not owe their forms te 
animal or vegetable organization. ; 

Figured stones (lapides figurati et idiomorphi) 
and diluvian stones (lapides diluviani) were terms 
well chosen by the earlier mineralogists to desig- 


nate these bodies, of the peculiar forms Of which, . 


and of their having probably obtained those forms 
from some changes depending on the deluge, they 
only could, with any propriety, speak. The term 
fossil comprising every mineral substance dug out’ 


of the earth, it was thought necessary to distin- 


guish these by the term adventitious or extrane= 
ous. 
tion, Mr. Parkinson objects. (Organic Remains,. 
vol. 1. p. 34.) . : 

The term extraneous, he observes, denotes that. 
the substance spoken of is foreign to the regionsin 
which it is found; a sense in which, he thinks, it 


‘cannot, with propriety, be applied to such bodies 


as are almost deprived, not only of their primi- 
tive form, but of their original constituent prin- 
ciples. In these cases, where so considerable a 
degree of naturalization, as it were, has taken 
place, the substance, he conceives, can no longer 


merit an epithet implying their being foreign to. 


the regions in which they are found. Instances 
of the impropriety of this employment of the 
term he instances in such of the jaspers and semi- 


opals as have derived their origin from wood; +o ° 


which the epithet of extraneous does not appear 
to be strictly applicable. The term adventitious, 
as implying the result of chance or accident, he 
thinks ought never .to be applied to these sub- 
stances; since, in all nature’s works, there exist 
not stronger proofs of the provident design of the 


Almighty Creator, than in. the apparently casual: 


disposition of these substances. To the term pe- 
trifaction he objects, because a conversion into 


stone only is here expressed; whereas, in many 


instances, the substances of which the fossil is 


_ composed differs as much from stone, as from the. 


matter of which the body was originally compos- 
ed. Fossils he considers as of two kinds, primary 
and secondary; among the former he places those 
bodies which appear to have been, ad initio, the’ 
natives of the subterranean regions; and under 
the latter he disposes those substances, which,: 
though new subjects of the mineral kingdom, bear 


indubitable marks of having been originally either. 


of an animal or vegetable nature. The term fossil, 
however, which implies that the organized sub- 
stance under examination has been dug out of the 
earth, appears to-be sufficient, without any ad- 
junct to express these substances; indeed this term 
is warranted to be thus employed by its general 
acceptation. 

Besides those bodies, which, being actually or- 
ganic remains, deserve to be considered as fossils, 


(fossilia, vulgo dicta of Linnéus); other bodies re-. . 


quire to be noticed, as sometimes serving to illus- 
trate the nature of organised fossils. . These are, 


To this generally adopted mode of distinc-. 
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impressions, (impressa, Linnéus; typolithi, Wal- 
ler); -casts, (redintegrata, Linnéus); and incrusta- 
_tions,-(incrustata,. Linnéus.) stall 
Fossils naturally divide into vegetable’ and 
animal, according: to which ‘of those kingdoms 
they originally belonged: those of the vegetable 


kingdom shall’ be the’ first subjects of our in-: 


quiry. 


The parts of vegetables confined in subterranean » 


situations suffer, according to circumstances, ei- 
ther a complete resolution. of composition, the 
lighter: parts becoming volatilized, whilst the 
more fixed remain and form the substance which 
is termed mould (humus); or, as is supposed: by 


Mr. Parkinson, it passes through another process, . 


which he considers as-fermentative, and becomes 
bituminous. Wood; thus changed, is called lignum 
fossile bituminosum, surturbrand, and Bovey coal. 
By the extension of this process, the same author 


supposes, that the substances termed bitumens, 


(naphtha, petroleum, and asphaltum), are formed. 
‘To-the same: process he also attributes the forma- 
tion of amber, of which however-no proof ap- 
pears., That jet, cannel coal, and the common 


coal employed in domestic uses, have had a vege-: 


table origin is rendered highly probable, from the 
frequency with. which they manifest the impres- 
sions of various vegetable bodies. 
Thus, perhaps, the formation of the bitumin- 
ous*fossils. may be satisfactorily explained; but by 
far the greater number of vegetable fossils are 
of ‘a lapideous nature, and necessarily owe their 
formation to very different processes; which the 
same author supposes are, in general, preceded 
by the process ‘by which bitumen is formed. 
Many bodies which are evidently of vegetable 
origin may be now found existing in-a lapideous 
state, either calcareous or silictous;°-and many 
athers are found possessing certain marks of the 
presence of some metailic substance. 

- To explain these formations various opinions 
have been formed. Some have supposed the in- 
jection of the impregnating matter, in a state of 
fluidity, by ignition; whilst others have imagined 
the gradual abstraction of the original particles of 
the body, and the regular deposition of the im- 
pregnating particles in the. spaces which have just 
been left by the original matter.. Mr. Parkinson, 
who does not admit of this substitution, attributes 
the formation of this description of fossils to the 
impregnation of vegetable substances, which have 
undergone different degrees of bitumization: with 
water, holding the earths or the metals in: solu- 
tion. 
wood or wood-marble of Oxfordshire and Dorset- 
shire, of Piedmont and of Béhemia; with silex is 
formed the calcedonified, agatified, and jasperified 
wood (holzstein); and with the addition of alu- 
mine, &c. the fossil woods which ‘now partake of 
the nature of pitch-stone, and. wax-opal (hol- 
zopal).. In other situations metallic impregna- 
tions occur; as in such woods as are impregnat- 
ed with the pyrites of iron, so frequently found 
in our islands; and the beautiful.woods of Si- 
beria, containing the hydrat. and.carbonat of 
copper. , ek pein 

_Various parts of trees and plants (phytolithi) 
are found in a mineralized state. Not only fossil 
wood (lithoxylon), as has been just noticed, but 
the leaves (lithophylla or lithobiblia), and fruits 
(carpolithi) of different trees or plants are thus 


found. Of the woods, several, from their form . 


and texture, have been supposed to have been 
originally oak, willow, and such trees as now exist 


x 


Thus with lime is formed the calcareous: 


in a recent state; whilst others differ, in’ both 
these respects, from any species of wood which is 
now known. 

» The impressions of the stalks. and leaves of 
plants are very frequently found in many parts of 
the world, in lofty mountains, as well as at a con- 
siderable depth below the surface; and not onl 
the impressions, but the substance itself of differ- 
ent vegetables are also thus found; but in no si- 
tuation more frequent than in the neighbourhood 
of coal mines. . 

In general ‘these vegetable remains are found) 
deposited in Jaminz, in the schistose strata which 
accompany the coal; bat the most perfect remains 
are commonly found in reurdish nodular masses 
of ferruginous clay, which abound in the strata 
accompanying the: coal. These are commonly 
termed catsheads by the workers of the coal 
mines, and contain pieces of fern, &c. very few,’ 
indeed, of which are: found to agree with any 
known recent plants, The vegetable remains in 
these fossils appear to confirm the opinion above 
mentioned, of the bituminization of fossil-vege- 
tables; since these leaves are completely changed 
into a bituminous substance. 

The remains of fruits. are, perhaps, no where 
found’ so abundantly as in the Isle of Sheppey, 
where they are dug up in great variety 5 very few, 
however, being found which agree with any’ 
known recent fruits. . Where any resemblance 
appears, itis’ with fruits which only grow in the 
warm Asiatic regions. 

Fossil roots of plants of trees are very rarely 
found; a’circumstance not very easily explained; 
since they possess (especially the roots of trees) 
that degree of solidity which appears to be fa- 
vourable to the process of petrifaction. From the 
want of this necessary property it undoubtedly is 
that we possess so few remains of tender flower 
Jeaves, and none of pulpy fruits. » 

' From the same cause, the great proneness to de- 
composition, the number of animal fossils is con- 
siderably limited : those substances being only pre- 
servedin amineralized state, which originally pos- 
sessed a considerable degree of solidity; such are 
the bones, teeth, horns, shells, scales, &c. The 
animal, however, far exceeds the vegetable king 
dom in the number and variety of fossils which it 
yields, as well as in the distinctness of form, and 
excellency of* preservation, in which they are 
found.. 

Adopting in a great measure the arrangement 
of Waller, we shall commence our examination of 
the animal fossils with those which have derived 
their origin from corals.. These fossils are, of 
course; merely the remains of the dwellings which 
have been formed by the various coral insects, 
and which are so frequently found:in the cabinets 
of the curious. ‘ 

Immediately on commencing this examination, 
we are struck with a similar want of agreement 
between the recent and fossil] corals, with that 
which has been noticed between recent and fossil 
vegetables, Of the genus tubipora it does not: 
appear, at least by the observations made im Mr. 
Parkinson’s. second volume of The Organic Re-~ 
mains of a former World, that a single species 
which. is known recent has been found as a fossil. 
Several fossil species are, however, described, of 
which nothing similar is known in a recent state. 
The most ‘striking of these is the tubipora catenu- 
laria, or chain coral, the surface of which, in con- 
sequence of the tubes being in contact at their 
sides, has frequently a very curious reticulated or 
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€atenulated appearance. Tubipora fascicularis, 
T. stellata, T. repens, and T. strues, which have 
been described by different authers, and which 
are unlike to any known recent tubipore, give 
reason for supposing that the number of species 
of fossil tubipores exceeds that ef the recent spe- 
cies. 

The fossil madrepores are not less rich in varie- 
ty, nor less comparatively numerous, than the 
fossils of the preceding genus. The forms of seve- 
ral species of the fossil madrepores do frequently 
approach to those of the different recent species; 
but in a considerable number of the fossil madre- 
pores no resemblance is discoverable, except in 
their stelliform openings, with any recent coral. 
So great indeed is this departure in some instances 
from the general characters of our present known 
madrepores, that it has been deemed difficult to 
determine, whether some fossil specimens should 
be considered as madrepores or as alcyenies. It is 
impossible, without the aid of numerous figures, 
to give satisfactory notions of the forms of the se- 
veral fossil madrepores which have been hitherto 
discovered; the most interesting only will there- 
fore be here particularized. 

The madrepores consisting of a single star ap- 

ear to be much more numerous in a mineral than 
in a recent state. These are either of a discoidal 
form, having a concave superior and a convex in- 
ferior surface ; of a pyramidal top-like form, ter- 
minating in a pedicle; or of alengthened pyrami- 
dal form, bearing in some, from a slight curvature, 
the appearance of the horn of an animal; whilst 
others are cylindrical for a considerable part of 
their length. — 

The first of these, madrepora porpita, the shirt- 
button madrepore, has been long known to the 
collectors of fossils in this kingdom. Dr. Wood- 
ward describes several of them, as mycetitz dis- 
coides. The second species (madrepora turbinata) 
is also frequently found in different parts of Great 
Britain, as well as in Sweden, Norway, and in se- 
veral parts of France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
These latter fossils have been termed by Dr. 
Woodward mycetite conoides seu calyciformes. 
When they have acquired somewhat of a hornlike 
shape, they havé been distinguished by the term 
ceratites; and when they have possessed more of 
the cylindrical form, they have been termed colu- 
melli Iapidei et hippurite; and from a.supposed 
resemblance, they have been also considered as the 
petrified roots of briomy. Some of the single 
starred corals are found united at their pedicle, 
and approaching towards each other at their sum- 
mits, though disjoined nearly through their whole 
length. These, from their resemblance to petri- 
fied reeds, have been named junci lapidei. 

It would be useless to attempt, in this sketch, to 
specify the considerable variety of fossil madre- 
pores formed of aggregated circular stars, and 
which have been designated as astroites, &c. 
Those which are composed of angulated stars are, 
perhaps, not so numerous: many of these, how- 
ever, are very different in their appearance from 
those which are known in a recent state. The 
one most known in these islands is the lithostro- 
tion, sive basaltes striatus et stellatus, of Llwyd. 
The exact union of the sides of the polygons giv- 
ing a tolerably correct idea of minute basaltes. 
The compound madrepores, the stelliform part of 
which are extended in undulating labyrinthean 
forms, appear to be much less numerous as fossils 
than any of the other corals: their existence in a 
silicious state very rarely occurs. 


The millepores do not appear to be nearly so 
frequently found in a mineral as in a recent state, 
Several fossils have been placed among the mille- 
pores which undoubtedly should rank with the 
madrepores: such are the millepora simplex tur- 
binata, and the millepora simplex discoides, of 
Waller and Gesner; a careful examination shew- 
ing, that these differ from the porpital and tur- 
binated madrepores, only in their being formed of 
numerous tubes, possessing an internal stellated 
structure, 

Of the genus isis one species only appears to 
be known as a fossil.. This species was earliest 
described by Scilla, who at first conjectured it to be 
the leg-bone of some animal. Specimens are free 
quently found in the Calabrian mountains, and 
have lately been also found in some parts of Wilt- 
shire. Of the genera cellepora, antipathes, and 
Gorgonia, fossil specimens appear to be rather 
uncommon. 

The corallo-fungitz of Waller are evidently the 
fossil remains of the alcyony. These have been long 
described by Volkmann, Scheuchzer, and others, 
as fossil fruits, and have obtained, from their re- 
semblance to figs, &c. the appellations of ficoides, | 
caricoides, &c.; whilst others of a different form 
have been named lycoperdita, fungite pilcati, &c. 
A fossil aleyony has even been described by Volk- 
mann and Scheuchzer as a fossil nutmeg, 

The encrini and pentacrini have been always, 
and very properly, considered as the most curious 
of the fossil zoophytes. The encrinus (Plate LXXX. 
Nat. Hist.) possesses the distinguishing character 
of having its spine, or, as it has been generally 
called, its tail, composed of cylindrical or orbicu- 
lar vertebrz, pierced through their centre, and 
marked with diverging striz on their articulating 
surfaces. On the superior termination of these 
is placed the base of the body of the animal, form- 
ed of five trapezoidal bodies, termed by Rosinus 
articuli trapezoides, which -inclose five small 
bodies, which form the center of the base; the 
whole of these forming that which Rosinus deno- 
minated the pentagonal base. From each of these 
proceed six other bodies, on the two last of each 
series of which are plated the arms of the animal, 
which divide into fingers; from the internal sure 
face of these proceed almost innumerable articue 
lated tentacula. This fossil has long possessed 
the name of the encrinus, or stone lily : its re- 
semblance to that flower having led to the suspi- 
cion that it was a petrifaction of a flower, ap- 
proximating in its form to the lily: its animal 
origin is however now completely ascertained. 
Indeed, if a doubt had remained, it would have 
been removed by the circumstance of the animal 
membrane, or cartilage, having been actually dis- 
covered in the fossil. (Organic Remains of a for- 
mer World, vol. ii. p. 166.) Several other species 
of this animal are also described in the work just 
referred to; but hitherto no recent animal has 
been found which can be referred to this genus. 

The fossil pentacrinus differs from the encrinus, 
in its vertebre being of a pentagonal form, andin 
its arms, fingers, and tentacula being capable of 
being much more widely spread and extended 
than are those of the encrinus. It appears from 
Mr. Parkinson’s account, that there are several 
species of this fossil, the existence of some recent 
species of which have been also ascertained. 

The encrinital vertebre have been hitherto 
termed trochite when separate, and entrochi when 
connected in a series. The single vertebra of the 
pentacrinus have been distinguished as asteria, 
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and when united together they have been termed 
columnar asteriz. 

Of the asteriz, or stella marinz, some very few 
specimens have been found fossil; but they oc- 
cur very rarely, and have, in general, been found 
in a condition too imperfect to allow of any posi- 
tive opinion being formed, respecting the species 
to which they belong. 

The fossil echini are very numerous, upwards 
of forty species, known only as fossils, being enu- 
merated by the illustrious Linnéus; to delineate, 
therefore, even those most deserving of notice 
could not be here well accomplished, a circum- 
stance, however, which is not so much to be re- 
gretted, since, through materially different, they 
approach very nearly in their general form to the 
recent species. Those which possess a hemisphe- 
rical, or a nearly orbicular form, with large ma- 
milla-like protuberances, and the anus disposed 
vertically, have been distinguished as the turban 
echini (echem cidares); those which resemble a 
shield or buckler in their figure are termed the shield 
echin' (clypei, Kleinii); and one of the largest of 
these has been named the polar stone by Dr. Plot. 
(Plot’s Oxfordshire, p. 91.) When ofa depressed 
circular form, with the anus in the edge of the in- 
ferior part, they are the fibyle of Klein; ofa 
conical form, the eaglestone of the Germans (co- 
nult, Kleinii) ; with a circular base, the quoit 
echinus (discoidet, Kleinii), When the base is an 
acute oval, the mouth and anus being at the op- 
posite ends, they are termed the helmet echinis, 
(cassides et galee, Kleinii); and when heart-shaped, 
with a suleated superior surface, they are called 
snake’s hearts (spatangi, Kleinii). 

The attempt to particularize the various species 
of fossil shells which have been found would re- 
quire a large volume: all thatcan be here done is to 
notice some of those which totally differ from any 
which exist in a recent state, and to effer some 
few remarks on those which approximate, or are 
perhaps similar to some of the species which are 
known in a recent state, 

With respect to the state in which fossil shells 
are found, it is necessary to remark, that in some 
situations, shells which have been buried for ages, 
by the natural changes which the surface of the 
earth has undergone, are found very little changed, 
except from the loss of colour, and having been 
rendered extremely fragile; that in other situa- 
tions the substance of the shell has been so in- 
jured, as to be reduced to very small fragments, 
and even to a fine powder, leaving in some 
instances a stony, correctly moulded, cast of the 
cavity of the shell; that very frequently the sub- 
stance of the shell is entirely altered, having be- 
come a calcareous stone, or a silicious or pyritous 
mass, and that the shells of a former world are 
frequently found in masses of marble, which is 
called lumachelli, or shelly marble. . 

Of the multivalves, the chiton does not appear 
to have been found in a mineralized state; and 
although several species of Jepas have been found 
in a mineral state, they are by no means frequent 
fossils. Lepas anserifera is said to have been 
found fossil, as well as lepas diadema; these must, 
however, be exceedingly rare fossils. 

Fossil shells of the phloas are by no means com- 
mon; the phloas crispata has been, however, found 
among the Harwich fossils. 

Fossil bivalves are very common fossils; they 
are, as might be expected, very seldom found in 
pairs, except when united by a lapideous mass, 
which prevents the examination of their hinge, or 


their internal structure, which in many fossil shells 
are objects highly worthy of examination. 

The mya pictorum is described by Solander as 
existing among our Hampshire fossils: a fossil 
mya of three or four inches in length is found also 
in the rocks near Bognor, Remains of the Solen 
siliqua; and of the Solen ensis, have been found 
at Harwich, and a small fossil shell, named. by 
Solander Solen ficus, has been found between 
Lymiagton and Christchurch. 

Fossil shells of the genus tellina, as well as of 
cardium, mactra, donax, venus, spondylus, chama, 
arca, and particularly ostrea, have been found of 
many species. But no bivalve exists as a fossil 
in such prodigious numbers, and in such various 
species, as those of the genus anomia. These 
shells are characterized by the beak of the largest 
or under valve, which is perforated, being greatly 
produced, rising or curving over the beak of the 
smaller or upper valve. Anomia lacunosa is one 
of the most abundant of these species. They are 
found in considerable quantities in different parts 
of England, particularly in Lincolnshire, Warwicke 
shire, and Gloucestershire. Anomia terebratula, 
is another fossil of this genus, which exists in dif= 
ferent counties in this island, in great abundance. 

Of the genus mytilus several species are known 
as fossils, some of which approach very near to 
those which are known recent: one in particular 
appears to differ very little indeed from mytilus 
modiolus. Fossil shells of the genus pinna, in 
any tolerable state of preservation, are uot fre- 
quently found: the shells are in general so fragile 
as to render it very difficult to obtain them toler- 
ably perfect ; or so that but little information can 
be yielded respecting the species to which they 
belong. 

No fossil shell appears yet to have been found 
which can with certainty be placed under the 
genus, argonauta. But of the genus nautilus, 
specimens are very frequent. These have been 
found in several parts ef this island: some very 
fine specimens have been found at Lime in Dorset- 
shire, in different parts of Wiltshire, and at Whitby 
in Yorkshire. The finest specimens are perhaps 
found in the neighbourhood of Bath, and in the 
isle of Sheppey in Kent, at which latter place 
they are found exceedingly large, and still retain- 
ing a resplendent pearly shell. 

The cornu ammonis, which, if we except the 
extremely minute shells of this kind which bave 
been seen by Plancus, and others, in the sea sand 
on the Venetian shores, may be said to be only 
known to us in a fossil state. 

Like the nautilus, the cornu ammonis is divided 
into compartments, by regularly disposed parti- 
tions, and these partitions are perforated, as are 
those of the nautilus, although it is by no means 
easy to point this out, except in very few speci- 
mens. 

There are none of the fossil shells, except per- 
haps the anomiz, which can vie in the variety of 
their species with the cornu ammonis. The shell 
of some is perfectly smooth over its whole sur- 
face; in others smooth at the sides, but ridged or 
beset with spines at the back; and others, though 
smooth at the side, are crenulated at the back. 
The species most commonly met with have the 
shell variously ridged; some with small close 
strise, and others with large and round ridges. In 
some the ridges are single, in others bifurcated, 
and in others trifurcated. In some, and these are 
least common, the shell is tuberculated: these 
tubercule differing considerably in different 
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fpecies, in their size, form, and disposition. The 
different species proceeding from the intermixture 
of all these varieties, it must be obvious, must be 
exceedingly numerous: Scheuchzer was able to 
‘determine the existence of one hundred and forty- 
nine species. The difference of size observable 
in these fossils is not less remarkable than the 
variety of.their forms, some being found not 
much Jarger than the head of a pin, whilst others 
have been found as large as the top of a small 
table. 
A peculiar appearance is observable on the 
surface of many of these’ fossils, which depends 
‘on the peculiar form of the septa which separate 
the chambers of the shell. ‘These septa in the 
nautili are smooth, and termimate at the: surface 
of the shell in a straight line ;-but in the cornua 
ammonis they become undulated as they extend 
‘outwardly ; and in some so much so as to form, 
‘on the outer surface, deeply crenulated lines, giv- 
‘mg the appearance of foliaceous sutures. When 
the cavities of the, shell have become filled with 
stone, and the septa just mentioned have been re- 
moved, as is frequently the case, by some chemi- 
-cal agent, the casts formed. in the chambers se- 
parate, each forming a curious figured stone; 
these separate casts have been termed spondy- 
loites. By the junction of these are formed the 
foliaceous sutures above-mentioned. ‘Thescornua 
ammenis were formerly called serpent-stones; the 
, appearance which they yield of a serpent coiled 
_ having led the vulgar to consider them as petrified 
serpents. at 

The fossil cones are very few when compared 
with the numerous species known in a recent state : 
the same may be also said of the cypreze. In both 
these -genera the species are mostly made out 
more from the colour and the markings of the 
shells, than from the peculiarities of their form ; 
but in the fossil shells the colours no longer exist, 
and of course the species in these can very seldom 
be presumed. The fossil volutes, as far as can be 
jadged from their form alone, differ generally 
from the recent species, With respect to the ge- 
nus buccinum, strombus, and murex, the number 
of species of the fossil shells do not appear to 
equal those which are known in a recent state. 
This is the case also, ina still greater degree, with 
the genus trochus. The fossil shells of the genus 
turbo are pretty numerous, and some of them very 
closely resemble those of known recent species. 
One fossil shell of this genus is very remarkable 
for its vast size, being upwards of a foot in leneth. 
The cast of another species is so large as to weigh 
four or five pounds. Nothing like this occurs with 
respect to the species of the genus helix: the fos- 
sil shells of this genus very much resemble those 
which are recent, and'are not found of any con- 
siderable magnitude. The fossil shells of the ge- 
nus nerita by no means display so many species 
as the recent; but some of the fossil species far 
exceed the recent in size, and one in particular is 
twelve times the size of any known recent species, 
Of the genus haliotis, it is not positively deter- 
mined that a. single shell has been seen, which 
could be considered as fossil. Fossil shells of the 
genus patella are by no means common. Several 
species have, however, been found in France, in a 
state of excellent preservation. Some few also have 
been found in the cliffs at Harwich, and others, 
of a different species, imbedded in the lime-stone 
of Gloucestershire. Dentalia, apparently similar 
to existing species, haye been found in Hamp- 


shire, and in some parts of France and Italy, ex- 


ceedingly well preserved. In Italy also have been 
found specimens of serpulz, very similar to those 
which are known recent; but others have been 
found in France exceedingly different from any 
known recent species. R ‘ 

The orthoceratites,'a lapidified conical or cylin- 
drical chambered shell, the septa dividing the 
chambers of which are’ perforated like those of 
the nautilus, is a genus of which not a species is 
‘known in a recent state, excepting the micro- 
scopic specimens found by Plancus in the sand of 
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‘the Riminian shore. Much is wanting to complete. 


the history of this fossil, smce from the state in 
which the specimens have in general been found, 


_very few, or perhaps none, have been obtained 


perfect. Authors have divided them into those 
which are straight, and those which have a spiral 
termination, the latter of which are considered as 
fossil shells of the nautilus lituus; but the extra- 
ordinary disparity of size is sufficient to shew that 
they can hardly be considered of the same species, 
the recent shell being seldom more than an inch 
in length, whilst the fossil is described as being 
‘sometimes the size of a man’s arm. 

The belemnite is a spathose radiated stone, ge= 
nerally conical, but sometimes possessing a fusi~ 
form figure, and contains, in an appropriate cavity 
at its larger end, a smaller calcareous body (alveo- 
lus) which has evidently been a concamerated 


shell, the septe of which are pierced like those of _ 


the preceding fossil. These fossils are from an 
eighth of an inch to two inches in thickness, and 
from an inch to a foot and a half in length. They 
are sometimes found imbedded in chalk or lime- 
stone, and sometimes in pieces of flint; but they 
are most frequently detached from their matrix, 
Various have been the opinions respecting this 


fossil: some have considered it as the horn of a 


narwhal, and others as a concretion formed in the 
pennicilla marina, or in some shell of the denta- 


lium kind. Some have even supposed it to be of. 


vegetable origin, whilst others have considered it as 
entirely belonging tothe mineral kingdom, But 


that the belemnite originally existed in the sea, is ° 


evident from its being commonly found with the 
remains of the undoubted inhabitants of the ocean, 
and that it is of an animal nature, is rendered 
evident by its stracture. Among the concame- 
rated fossil shells may be placed the helicites, or 
nummular, or lenticular stones. These are round 
flattish bodies ; but in general of a lenticular form, 
both sides possessing a slight degree of convexity. 
On each side are sometimes seen traces of its in- 
ternal structure and of its spiral formation ; whilst 
sometimes these appearances appear to be con- 
cealed by a thicker covering. Various opinions 
have been entertained respecting their origin, but 
no doubt can exist of their having existed in the 
ancient ocean as a spiral chambered shell, and of 
their being one of those species of animals which 
are now lost. ', 


Among the fossil shells which can only be here. 
‘enumerated, are the rare tuberculated turrilite, or 


chambered turbinated shell, the orbulites, planu- 
lites, and baculites of Lamarck. 


Insects of the smaller kinds are seldoin found 


in a fossil state, the smallness of their size, and. 


the delicacy of their structure, most probably 
preventing their preservation. Those which are 
in a state to allow any thing of their general form 
to be made’ out are consequently very few. The 
one which is generally found in the most perfect 
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eonditioh, is that’ which is generally known to us 
as the Dudley fossil, from its being found in the 
neighbourhood of Dudley, in Worcestershire. 
Other species of this animal have been found in 
Wales, and in different parts of Germany. from 
the imperfect state in which these insects are 
found, little more, perhaps, can be said of them, 
except that the remains which have been -exa- 
mined shew that the covering of their body was 


formed by three series of thick crustaceous plates, 


‘transversely disposed in rows, the length of the 
body ; whilst one plate served to give a covering 
to the head of the animal. Other remains of the 
smaller insects have been mentioned by different 
authors; but few or none appear to have been 
described as agreeing with any insect now known 
to be in existence. 
‘The remains of lobsters and crabs are frequent- 
ly found in the isle of Sheppey, and Malta. The 
remains of different species of these animals are 
also found in a compressed state in the margace- 
ous and schistous masses of Pappenheim and Op- 
penheim. i 
The fossil remains of amphibia are very numer- 
ous, ‘and supply us with ample exercise for in- 
quiry and admiration. In different parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Somersetshire and Dorset- 
shire, the remains of animals apparently of the 
lacerta genus are frequently found; but are, as 
far as we are able to judge, really different from 
any animal which is known to us. But in no part 
of the world have such exquisitely fine and won- 
- derful remains of animals of this description been 
found as in St. Peter’s mountain near Maestricht, 
A most beautiful specimen of part of the jaw of 


the fossil animal of St. Peter’s mountain was pre- 


sented to the Royal Society, by professor Camper, 
and is now very properly exhibited in the British 
Museum, A wonderful specimen of the head of 
this animal has been also obtained from the same 
mountain by Faujas St. Fond; and is delineated 
in the elegant work which he has given to the 
world, descriptive of the fossil riches of that moun- 
tain. Histoire Naturelle de la Montague de Saint- 
Pierre de Maestricht. 

The plates of St. Fond, as well as the specimen 
of professor Camper, show that these are the re- 
mains, indubitably, of an enormous animal, differ- 
ent from any at present known. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the remains of crocodiles, 
apparently of the same species which now exist, 
have also been discovered: part of the head of the 
Asiatic crocodile was found in very good preserva- 
tion in the quarries of Aitdorff. 

- Fossi} Ashes have been found imbedded in calca- 
reous and argillaceous masses, in various parts of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; but no where 
in such prodigious numbers as in the mountain 
named Vestena-Nuova, generally called Monte 
Bolca, in the Veronese; which extends in height 
a thousand feet above the quarry, in which are 
found the numerous remains of fishes; of which, 
specimens are to be seen in almost every cabinet 
of repute in Europe. The vestiges of fishes, from 

an inch to upwards of three feet in length, are 
found in these quarries, and of these several whose 
living analogues are said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Japan,and of Brazil, occur also in Africa and 
America. The Abbé Fortis is of opinion that the 


of Otaheite. In Cerigo, (Cytherea) Alessano, Le- 
sina, in Dalmatia, Oeningen, Pappenheim, in Aix, 
and in several parts of France, fessil fishes are 


found in very excellent preservation. In England” 
fossil fishes are much miore rarely found than in 
France, Germany, or Italy. 

The fossil fishes of Vestena Nuova are sup~ 
posed to prove, from several circumstances, that 
their privation of life was sudden; some having 
been discovered with the head of their prey still in 
their mouths ; and others with the remains of the 
fish, which they had devoured, still in their sto- 
machs, 

The fossi] remains of birds are very rarely 
found; although frequently mentioned and even 
described by different authors. Fossils very much 
resembling the beaks of birds are sometimes found ; 
but these are much more probably parts of fishes. 
Several of those specimens which have been spoken 
more positively of, as petrifactions of whole birds, 
and of their nests, have been merely calcareous 
incrustations of very modern formation.. Bones 
very much resembling the bones of birds have 
been found in the calcareous stone of Oxfordshire, 
and in some parts of France, and of Germany. 

The fossil remains of quadrupeds, especially 
those of the larger kind, are such as must neces- 
sarily excite the attention and wonder of every 
curjous inquirer in natural history. In various 
parts of this country have been traced the remains 
of elephants, and of other animals of considerable 
magnitude. In Ireland have been found the re- 
mains of deer, of a size far exceeding any now 


known; and in Scotland have been found the re= ' 


mains of the elk, as well as those of an enormous 


animal of the ox kind, but larger than even the | 


urus. In France, Germany, Italy, and indeed in 
most parts of Europe, 
have been found, and mm both North 


remains of large animals ” 
and South 


America the remains of enormous unknown anie— 
mals. According to Pallas, from the Tanais to. 


the continental angle nearest to America, there is 


hardly a river inthis immense space, especially in 


the plains, upon the shores or in the bed of which 
have not been found the bones of elephants and of 
other animals not of that climate. From the moun- 
tains by which Asia is bounded, to the frozen 
shores of the ocean, all Siberia is filled with pro- 
digious bones; the best ivory (fossil) is found in 


the countries nearest to the arctic circle, as well . 


as in the eastern countries, which are much colder 
than Europe, under the same latitude ; countries 
where only the surface of the ground becomes 
thawed during Summer, \ 

The number of bones which have been discover- 
ed of the rhinoceros is very considerable, not only 
in Siberia, but in Germany, and in other parts of 
Europe: and in the opinion of St. Fond, founded 
not only on the discoveries of Pallas and others, 
but on his own observations made on the immense 
collection of Merck, joined with that of the land- 
grave of Hesse Darmstadt, are of the species with 
doublehorns, An entire body ofan animal of this spe- 
cies, still possessing the skin, fat, and muscles, has 
been dug up near the river Willioni, in the eastern 
part of Siberia, from under a hill, which is cover- 
ed with ice the greatest part of the year, St. Fond 
states, in confirmation of the above opinion, that 
another head obtained by Pallas from Siberia ; 
one existing in the cabinet of the elector of Man- 
heim ; and another in the cabinet of Merck, are 


‘all apparently similar to the head of the double- 
actual'descendants of the Veronian fossil fishes are _ 
now to be found in the sea which washes the shores 


horned rhinoceros of Africa. 


This circumstance, so contradictory to the opi- _ 


nion he had formed, of these remains of large ani-_ 


mais haying been brought by floods from the east- 
ern parts of the globe; and which opinion was 
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eonfirmed by discovering that no remains of the 
African crocodile had been traced in Europe; led 
him to further research, by which he found reason 
te suppose that, in fact, the rhinoceros, which cor- 
responded with all the fossil remains which he 
had seen, was the rhinoceros of Sumatra. 
certaining this circumstance the difficulty was 
removed, since Sumatra being separated from the 
peninsula of India merely by the straits of Ma- 
lacca, this animal might also have formerly ex- 
isted there. 

Much awaits to be ascertained with respect to 
fossil remains of elephants, of which considerable 
numbers have been found in various parts of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy; but no where 
so abundantly as in Siberia. In America, indeed, 
the remains of an unknown species of this animal 
are also very abundant. There appears to be only 
two species of elephants now in existence; one 
(the Asiatic) being distinguished by its grinders 
being divided into transverse and nearly parallel 
plates, and the other (the African) having these 
plates disposed in lozenge-like forms. 

The elephantine remains which have been found 
in Siberia have been supposed to have belonged to 
no existing species; for though the teeth are 
formed of plates disposed parallel to each other, as 
in the Asiatic, these plates are said to be thinner, 
and consequently more numerous; but this dis- 


tinction is by no means established. The remains. 


of elephants discovered in this country seem refer- 
able, in most instances, to the Asiatic. 

With respect to the elephant whose remains 
have been found in America, the tooth of which 
differs essentially from all known fossil or recent 
species, in having its crown cuspidated and covered 
with enamel, there exists at present every reason 


for supposing it to be of a species now extinct. 


The generally adopted opinion that this animal 
was of a carnivorous nature is by no means esta- 
blished; but is indeed contradicted by the asser- 
tion that the stomach of one of these animals has 
been found filled with vegetable matter, One of 
these animals, with its flesh, skin, and hair, has 
been lately found in Siberia. 

The remains of an animal of an enormous size 
has been found at Paraguay, at no great distance 
from the river Plata, which being properly ar- 
ranged, has been formed into a skeleton and placed 
in the cabinet of natural history at Madrid. This 
animal, twelve feet in length and six in height, is 
distinguished, as well as by its general form, by 
the largenesss of its claws; on which account, Mr. 
Jefferson, who has described some remains of a 
similar animal in the Philosophical Transactions 
of Philadelphia, has named it the megalonyx. 
The celebrated Cuvier has arranged this animal 
with the sloths; but Faujas St. Fond, concluding 
that an animal so enormous was never intended to 
climb the trunks of trees, thinks he should not be 
thus classed; and wishes him to be held, as it 
Were, in reserve, until some discoveries should 
supply us with more satisfactory notions respect- 
ing its nature. 

In various parts of Scotland, and of France 3 in 
Tuscany, the Veronese, and in North America, 
have been found the fossil remains of some animal 
which has been supposed to be a variety of the 
urus of Julius Cesar, or of the bison. But these 
horns, which are of very considerable size, the 
bone of each horn exceeding two feet in length, 
appear to have belonged to a different species of 
animal from any which is at present known. _ The 
ebservations which have been made on these fos~ 
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sils, particularly by the liberal and industrious 
Faujas St. Fond, give great reason for believing 
that two species of animals have existed bearing 
horns of this enormous magnitude. These re~ 
mains are found to exist in Siberia along with the 
bones and horns of the rhinoceros, and with bones 
and teeth of the mammonthean elephant of Si- 
beria. - 

To the fossil remains already mentioned may 
be added the animal incognitum of Symore in 
Languedoc ; the enormous elk found in the mosses 
of Ireland; the gigantic tapir, found at the bottom 
of the black mountains of Languedoc; the bears, 
of two species, now unknown, found in Bareith ; 
and the numerous animals of unknown species, 
which the indefatigable Cuvier is perpetually dis- 
covering in that mine of fossils, the quariies of 
gypsum near Paris. 

This excellent writer will not allow the mam- 
moth to belong in any respect to the elephant 
family ; he refers it to a different genus, which he 
has named mastodonton. . i:: the third volume of 
the Annales, he gives an account of bones which 
he had found included between the strata of gyp- 
sum, in the above plaster quarries, which after a 
very ample detail of the head, the various parts of 
which he had been enabled perfectly to replace, 
he concludes that no well-informed naturalist 
would deny that these bones belonged to an herbi- 
vorous animal of the order of pachydermata (formed 
from the bruta and belluz of Linnéus), and of a 
genus between the tapir and the rhinoceros. As lit- 
tle could he deny, says he, that no such animal has 
yet been discovered among the living tribes on the 
surface of the earth. He gives to this genus the 
name of paleotherium, expressive of its great anti- 
quity. Further research into the remains of which 
the plaster quarries about Paris contain so many 
specimens enabled him to discover another genus 
similar to the former, but without canine teeth, 
which he has distinguished, indicating this inoffen- 
Sive structure anoplotherium. In each of these 
genera he distinguished several species, as the mag- 
num, medium, minus, commune. It is very ex- 
traordinary, therefore, that while the whole order 
of known pachydermata, or thick-skinned qua- 
drupeds, amount to not more than six, the ele- 
phant, tapir, hog, hippopotamus, daman, and rhi- 
noceros, we should already have traced out three 
genera that are lost, the palzotherium, anoplo- 
therium, and mastodonton, besides various species, 
of the mineralized remains of man no well-attest- 
ed instanceis known. Ina cavern, indeed, in the 
Mendip hills, some human bones have been found 
invested with stalactite; but these appear to be 
but of modern existence. Scheuchzer published 
an essay describing a supposed skeleton of a man, 
which was undoubtedly the remains of some large 
fish. 

It appears obvious, however, from what has 
actually been discovered, that a considerable num- 
ber of species, kinds, and perhaps orders, of ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral materials, have been 


lost for ages, and consequently that the general. 


state and inhabitants of the earth have undergone 
some very remote and very considerable change: 
and it appears equally obvious, that such change 
must have been produced by some such event as 


_the Noachic deluge, the book of nature thus bear- 
ing evidence to the truth of the book of revela-. 


tion, And nothing moreover is clearer than, 
judging from the general nature of the fossil ma- 
terials of the antideluvian world which have 
reached us, or at least are known to have reached 
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us, that the postdiluvian world has a very high 
comparative advantage, is actually richer, and to 
a considerable extent, in valuable productions, and 
is much more fitted for the necessaries and even the 
comforts and luxuries of civilized life. The di- 
rect conclusion of these remarks then is, that in- 
dependently of the accomplishment of any other 
important purpose, by the revolution of a former 
world, one grand object appears to have been 
attained ; such 2 modification and arrangement of 
the seeming ruin as produced the regeneration of 
a world stored, in its deepest recesses, with sub- 
stances calculated to promote the comfort of man; 
to tempt him to the exercise of his innate powers ; 
to furnish him with the means of maintaining his 
dominion over the animals around him; and even 
to urge him to a change from the savage to a civi- 
lized state. Another world rises from the over- 
whelming flood, composed of the fragments of the 
former, which anpear to be blended together, in 
an apparently disordered and incongruous mass. 
But after the lapse of.a small period of time the 
constituent parts of the newly-formed world are 
discovered to be arranged according to those wise 
laws which the great Creator had decreed from 
the beginning. The surface again teems with 
animal and vegetable life; and the fresh creation, 
enriched by the amelioration of its materials, ob- 
tains an increase both in its stock of utility and 
beauty. (See Natural History, Plates LXXX. 
LXXXI. LXXXIV. CVIIL CXUI.CXV. For all 
which we are indebted to the liberality of Mr. 
Parkinson. 

ORYZA. Rice. In botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order digynia. Calyx, 
glume two-valved, one-flowered ; corol two- 
valved, nearly equal, growing to the seeds. 
One species, supposed to be a native of Ethi- 
opia, but now propagated in different parts of 
the four quarters of the globe. It affords many 
varieties, of which the following are the chief. 

a Common rice: cut six or eight months 
after planting. 

¢ Early rice: ripens and is cut the fourth 
month after planting. 

y Dry or mountain rice: the paddy of the 
Hindus; grows in mountains and other 
dry soils. , 

3 Clammy rice: with large, glutinous, very 
white seeds; will grow well in both dry 
and moist soils. ) 

These plants may be increased by seeds in 
the early parts of spring. The seeds should be 
sown in a hot-bed, and when the plants ap- 
pear, they should be transplanted into pots 
filled with rich light earth, and placed in pans 
of water which should be plunged into a hot- 
bed; and as the water wastes it must be re- 
newed from time to time, The plants must 
be preserved in a stove all the summer 5 when 
towards the end of August they will produce 
grain, which will ripen tolerably well, provided 
the autumn prove favourable. — : 

It is probable, however, that the mountain- 
rice, which endures a very considerable degree 
of cold on the tops of the loftiest hills of Hin- 
du, and grows in the midst of snow, might be 
naturalized to our own climate. : 

Rice is the principal food of the inhabitants 
in all parts of the East ; where it is boiled and 
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€aten, either alone or with their meat, Large 
quantities of it are sent annually into Europe, 
and it meets with a general esteem for family 
purposes. The Javanese have a method of 
making puddings which seems to be unknown 
here, but which is not difficult to be practised. 
They take a conical earthen pot which is 
open at the large end, and perforated all over : 
this they fill about half full with rice, and 
putting it into a larger earthen pot of the same 
shape, filled with boiling water, the rice in the 
first pot soon swells, and stops the perforations 
so as to keep out the water; by this method 
the rice is brought to a firm consistence, and 
forms a pudding, which is generally eaten with 
butter, oil, sugar, vinegar, and spices. The 
Indians eat stewed rice with good success 
against the bloody flux; and in most inflam- 
matory disorders they cure themselves with 
only a decoction of it. The spirituous liquor 
called arrack is made from this grain. Kice 
grows naturally in moist places: and will not 
come to perfection, when cultivated, unless 
the ground be sometimes overflowed, or plenti- 
fully watered, ‘The grain is of a grey colour 
when first reaped; but the growers have a 
method of whitening it before it is sent to 
market. The manner of performing this, and 
beating it out in Egypt, is thus described by 
Hasselquist. They have hollow iron cylin- 
drical pestles about an inch diameter,’ lifted 
by a wheel worked with oxen., A person sits 
between the pestles, and, as they rise, pushes 
forward the rice, whilst another winnows and 
supplies fresh parcels. Thus they continue 
working until it is entirely free from chaff. 
Having in this manner cleaned it, they add 
one-thirtieth part of salt, and rub them both 
together, by which the grain acquires a white~ 
ness ; then it is passed through a sieve, to see 
parate the salt again from it. In the island of 
Ceylon they have a much more expeditious 
method of getting out the rice; for in the 
field where it is reaped they dig a round hole, 
with a level bottom, about a foot deep, and 
eight yards diatheter, and fill it with bundles 
of corn. Having laid it properly, the women 
drive about half a dozen oxen continually 
round the pit; and thus they will tread out 
forty or fifty bushels a day. ‘This is a ver 

ancient method of treading out corn, and is still 
practised in Africa upon other sorts of grain. 

OS. See Bone and MourTu. 

OSACA, a large town of the island of 
Niphon, in Japan, with a magnificent castle. 
It has a harbour, and is one of the most com- 
mercial places of Japan. The hours of the 
night are proclaimed by the sound of different 
instruments of music. Lon. 133.45 E. Lat. 
35. 20 N. 

OSBECHIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-cleft, with a ciliate scale between the 
lobes; corol four-petalled ; anthers beaked ; 
capsule inferior, four-celled, surrounded by the 
truncate tube of the calyx. Two species; na- 

tives of Ceylon and China. 

OSCHATZ, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
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the margravate of Meissen, which has some 
manufactures of cloth. ‘It is 16 miles N.W. 
of Meissen, and 30 N.W. of Dresden. Lon, 
13. 24 FE. Lat. 51.024 Nv + . 

OSCHEOCELE. Sec Hemra. ; 

OSCHOPHORIA, a festival observed by 
the Athenians. It received its name ara cov 
Peper tas ores, from carrying boughs hung up 


with grapes, called dcya:. The origin of this- 


festival is given at considerable length in 


Plutarch’s life of Theseus, who first insti- 


tuted it. 


OSCI,a people beeween Campania and the’ 


country of the Volsci, who assisted: Turnus 
against Aineas. Some suppose that they are 
the same as the Opici. (Virg.). 

OSCILLA, small images of wax or clay 
made in the shape of men or women, and con- 
secrated to Saturn, to render him propitious, 
The word is sometimes used to signify a kind 
of masks scooped from the bark of trees, and 
worn by the performers of comedy in the 
ruder ages of Rome. In-this sense we find it 
in Virg, Geo. ii. 386. It also signifies little 
heads or images of Bacchus, which the coun- 
trymen of old hung upon trees, that the face 
might turn every way, out of a notion that the 
countenance of this god gave felicity to them- 
selves, and fertility to their vineyards. An 
allusion to this opinion and custom is also 
found in Virgil, Geo. ii. 388. 

OSCILLA'TION. ss. (oseillum, Latin.) 
The act of moving backward and forward like 
a pendulum. ) 

OscILLATION, in mechanics, the vibra- 
tion, or reciprocal ascent and descent of a pen- 
dulum. See Penpuum. 

It is demonstrated, that the time of a com- 
plete oscillation in a cycloid, is to the time in 
which a body would fall through the axis of 
that cycloid, ‘as the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter; whence it follows, 1. That 
the oscillations in the cycloid are all performed 
in equal times, as being all in the same ratio to 
the time in which a body falls through the 
diameter of the generating circle. 2. As the 
middle part of the cycloid may be conceived to 
coincide with the generating circle, the time 
in a small arch of that circle will be nearly 
equal to the time in the cycloid; and hence 
the reason is evident, why the times in very 
little arches are equal. 3. ‘The time of a come 
plete oscillation in any little arch of a circle, 
is to the time. in which a body would fall 
through half the radius, as the circumference 
of acircle, to its diameter; and since the latter 
time is half the time in which a body would 
fall through the whole diameter, or any chord, 
it follows that the time of an oscillation in 
any little arch, is to the time in which a body 
would fall through its chord, as the semicircle 
to the diameter. “4. The times of the oscilla- 
tions in cycloids, or in small arches of circles, 
are in a sub-duplicate ratio of the lengths of 
the pendulums. 5. But if the bodies that os- 
cillate are acted on by unequal accelerating 
forces, then the oscillations will be performed: 


in. times that are to. one another in the ratio 


ia 
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compounded of the direct subduplicate ratio of 
the lengths of the pendulums, and jinyerse 
subduplicate ratio of the accelerating forces. 
Hence it appears that if oscillations of unequal 
pendulums are performed in the same time, 


the forces accelerating these pendulums must. ~ 


be as their lengths; and thus we conclude, 
that the force of gravity decreases as we go 
towards the equator, since we find that the 


lengths of pendulums that vibrate seconds are | 


always less at a less distance from the equator. 


6. The space described by a falling body in 


any given time, may be exactly known; for. 
finding, by experiments, what pendulum oscil- 


lates in that time, the half of the pendulum 
will be to the space required, in the duplicate 
ratio of the diameter of a circle to the circum-. 
ference. 7. If the length of a pendulum be 
391 inches, it will perform one oscillation in a 
second, in the latitude of London. 

Osc1LLaTIOn (Centre of). See Centre. 

OSCI'LLATORY. a. (oscilhim, Latin.) 
Moving backward and forward like a pendu= 
lum (Arbuthnoé). 


O'SCITANCY. 5. (oscitantia, Latin.) 1. 
The act of yawning. 2. Unusual sleepiness ; 


carelessness (Addison). “3 
O/SCITANT. a. (oscitans, Latin.) 1. 
Yawning; unusually sleepy. 


gish (Decay of Piety). 


OSGITA'TION. s, Coscito, Latin.) The 


act of yawning (Tatler). 


OSCULA, in anatomy, a term used for the | 


orifices, or openings of the lesser vessels, - 


OSCULATION, in geometry, is used for 


the. contact between any given curve and its. 


osculatory circle; that is, the circle of the same 
curvature with the given curve, 
TURE, and Curve. © 
OSCULATORY CIRCLE, in geometry, 
is used chiefly by foreign mathematicians for 
the circle of curvature; that is, the circle 
having, the same curvature with any curve at 
any given point. See CuRVATURE. 
OscULATORY PARABOLA. See Para- 
BOLA. : 
OscuLaTory POINT, the point of contact 
between a curve and its osculatory circle. See 
CURVATURE. _ : 
OSERO, or Osorno, an island tn the gulf 
of Venice, belonging to the Venetians, having 
that of Cherso to the N. to which it is joined 


by a bridge. The capital is of the same name, - 
with a bishop’s see. _ Lon. 15. 30 E. Lat. . 


45.0N. 


2. Sleepy; slug-- 


See Curva-- 


OSEY, an island in Blackwater Bay, near 


Malden, in Essex. It is covered with wild 
fowl at certain seasons; and here the coal 
ships for Malden unload their cargoes. 


OSIANDRIANS, a sect among the Luther- . 


ans, so called from Andrew Osiander, a cele- 

brated German divine. 
Their distinguishing 

man is justified formally, 


the imputation of our Saviour’s merits, accord- . 


ing to the opinion of Luther and Calvin; but. 


by the essential justice of God. | 


doctrine was, that a. 
not by the faith and , 
apprehension of the justice of Jesus Christ, or . 
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OsIANDRIANS (Semi, ) were such among the 
Osiandrians, as held the opinion of Luther and 
Calvin with regard to this life; and that of 
Osiander, with regard to the other; asserting, 
that wan is justified here by imputation; and 
hereafier by the essential justice of God. 

OSIER, in botany. See Sarrx. 

OSIMO, an ancient town of Italy, in the 
marquisate of Ancona, with a rich bishop’s 
_see, and a maguiiicent episcopal palace. It 
is seated on the Musone, 10 miles S. of An- 
cona, and 110 N.E. of Rome. Lon. 13. 34 E. 
Lat. 43. 29 N. 

OSIRIS, a great deity of the Egyptians, son 
of Jupiter and Niobe. The ancients. greatly 
differ in their opinions concerning this cele- 
brated god, but they all agree that as king of 
Fegypt, he took particular care to civilize his 
subjects, and to teach them agriculture, After 
he had accomplished a reform at home, Osiris 
resolved to go and spread civilization in the 
other parts of the earth. He left his kingdom 
to. the eare of his wife Isis; and in his expedi- 
tion was accompanied by his brother Apollo, 
and by Anubis, Macedo, and Pan. Hts march 
was through Ethiopia. He afterwards passed 
through Arabia, and visited the greatest part 
of the kingdoms of Asia and of Europe, where 
he enlightened the minds of men by intro- 
ducing among them the worship of the gods, 
and a reverence for the wisdom of a Supreme 
Being. At his return home, Osiris found 
the minds of his subjects agitated. His bro- 
ther Typhon, who had raised seditions, mur- 
dered him in a secret apartment, and cut his 
body to pieces, which he divided among the 
associates of his guilt. This cruelty incensed 
Isis; she revenged her husband’s death, and 
with her son Orus she defeated Typhon, and 
the partizans of his conspiracy. She recovered 
the mangled pieces of her husband’s body, the 
genitals excepted, which the murderer had 
thrown into the sea. Isis then directed the 
different Egyptian priests to choose whatever 
animals they pleased to represent the person 
and the divinity of Osiris, and they were en- 
joined to pay the greatest reverence to that re- 
_ presentative of divinity, and to bury it when 

dead with the greatest solemnity. ‘To render 
their establishment more popular, each sacer- 
dotal body had a certain portion of land allotted 
to them to defray the expences attending the 
ceremonial rites. That part of the body of 
Osiris which had not been recovered was treat- 
ed with more particular attention by Isis, (See 
Puatuica.) As Osiris had particularly in- 
structed his subjects in cultivating the ground, 
the priests chose the ox to represent him, and 
paid the most superstitious veneration to that 
animal. (See Apis.) Osiris, according to the 
opinion of some mythologists, is the same as 
the sun, and the adoration which is paid by 
different nations to an Anubis, a Bacchus, 
a Dionysius, a Jupiter, a Pan, &c. is the same 
as that which Osiris received in the Egyptian 
temples. Nothing can give a clearer idea of 
the greatness of Osiris than this inscription 
found on some ancient monuments; ** Saturn, 
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the youngest of all the gods, was my fathers 
I am Osiris, who conducted a large and numes 
rous army as far as the deserts of Indta, and 
travelled over the greatest part of the world, 
and visited the streams of the Ister aud the re- 
mote shores of the ocean, diflusing benevolence 
to all the inhabitanis of the earth,” 

OSMIVLES, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia frustranea. . Re- 
ceptacle chafly ; seeds with hardly any crown 5 
florets of the ray ligulate; calyx imbricate, 
scarious, Four species ;. shrubs of the Cape. 

OSMIUM, a metal obtained from the ore 
of platina. See PLATINUM, 

OSMUNDIA. Moon-wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class cryptogamia, order filices. 
Fructification crowded, nearly globular, pedi- 
celled, disposed in a raceme or on the back of 
the frond, one-celled, two-valved. Sixteen 
species, which may be thus subdivided into 
equal numbers. | 

-A. Stems bearing racemes at the base of the 

frond, 

B. Racemes on distinct scapes. 

C. All the fronds fertile. 

D. Fertile distinct fronds. 

All exoties except QO. regalis, osmond royal, 
or flowering fern; frond bipinnate; raceme 
terminal, more than decompound, Common to 
our putrid marshes. The root boiled in waiter 
is gelatinous, and is used in the north to stiffen 
linen instead of starch. 

OSNABURG, a bishopric of Germany, in 
the circle of Westphalia, 40 miles long and 30 
broad. Itis remarkable that this bishopric is 
possessed by papists and protestants alternately, 
according to the treaty of Westphalia. The 
protestant bishop is chosen by the house of 
Brunswick Lunenburg, and the catholic by the 
papists. The present bishop is Fredéric duke 
of York, second son of the king of Great Bri- 
tain. The inspection and administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs, however, belong to. the 
elector of Cologne, as metropolitan. 

OsNABURG, a cily of Germany, capital of a 
bishopric of the same name, with a university, 
and a.castle. It is remarkable for a treaty of 
peace concluded between Germany and Sweden, 
in 1648, in favour of the protestant religion. 
The protestants have two of the churches, 
The beer of this place is highly esteemed in 
Germany. It is seated. on the Haze, 35 miles 
N.E. of Munster, and 75 W. of Hanover. Lon. 
8. 20 E. Lat. 52, 24 N, 

OsnasurG, an island in the S. Pacific 
Qcean, discovered and named by captain Wale 
lis, in 1767. It is called Miatea by the natives. 
Lon. 147. 30 W. Lat.17. 51S. - 

OSPREY, in ornithology. See Fatco. 

OSSA, a lofty mouniaia of Thessaly. It 
was formerly joined to mount Olympus, but 
Hercules, as some report, separated them, and 
made between them the celebrated valley of 
Tempe. Ossa was one of. those mountains: 
which the giants, in their wars against the gods, 
heaped up one on the other, to scale the nea- 
vens with more facility. 

* QOssa sPONGIOSA. In anatoniy, the spongy 
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bones two in number, ealled also ossa spongiosa 
inferiora. The ethmoid bone has two turbinated 
portions, which are sometimes called the superior 
spongy bones, ‘These bones, which from their 
shape are sometimes called ossa turbinata, have 
by some anatomists been described as belong: 
ing to the ethmoid bone; and by others, as 
portions of the ossa palati. In young subjects, 
however, they are evidently distinct bones. 
They consist of a spongy lamella in each nostril. 
The convex surface of this lamella is turned 
towards the septum narium, and. its concave 
part towards the maxillary bone, ‘covering the 
opening of the lachrymal duct into the nose. 
From their upper edge arise two processes: 
the posterior of these, which is the broadest, 
hangs as it were upon the edge of the antrum 
Highmorianum ; the anterior one joins the’os 
unguis, and forms a part of the lachrymal duct. 
*These bones are complete in the foetus. They 
are lined with the pituitary membrane ; and, 
besides their connection with the ethmoid 
bone, are joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, 
ossa palati, and ossa unguis. Besides these ossa 
spongiosa inferiora, there are sometimes two 
others, situated lower down, one in each nos- 
tril. These are very properly considered as a 
production of the sides of the maxillary sinus 
turned downwards. In many subjects, like- 
wise, we find other smaller bones, standing out 
into the. nostrils, which, from their shape, 
might also deserve the name of turbinata, but 
they are uncertain in their size, situation, and 
number. A 

OSSETIA, the country of the Ossi, or Os- 
seti, one of the seven Caucasian nations, be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian ; bound- 
ed on the N. by great) Cabarda, on the E. by 
the Lesguis Tartars, and on the S. and W. by 
Imeritia. It contains tQ districts, of which 
one is subject to Imeritia, and the others to 
Georgia. These districts are of very unequal 
-gize; some containing only five, and others 
50 villages, each of which comprises from 20 
to 100 families. ‘Their language has some ana- 
logy with that of the Persian. Their history 
is entirely unknown. ‘The Cireassians and 
Tartars call them Kusha. 

OSSIAN, son of Fingal, an ancient Scotch 
bard, who flourished about the beginning of 
the third century. He accompanied his father 
in his wars, and in the latter part of life, which 
was protracted to a good old age, he became 
blind. In 1758 some’ poems appeared in a 
poetical style, said to be translated from the 
original Gaelic of Ossian, by Mr. Macpher- 
son; and as they excited the attention of the 
learned by their beauty, they producéd an 
animated controversy respecting their authenti- 
city. Into this we cannot here enter; but 
must refer the reader to the disquisitions of 
Dr. Blair, Dr. Johnson, lord Kames, &c. if 
he have not already come to a decision on this 

oint. - | 

OSSICLE. s, a small bone. 

OSSICULA AUDITUS. The small bones 
~ of the internal ear are four in number, viz. the 
malleus, incus, stapes, and os orbiculare ; and 
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are situated in the cavity of the tympanum. 
See Mateus, Incus, STAPEs, and ORBI- 
CULARE OS. | 

O/SSIFIC. a. (ossa and facio, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the power of making bones, or changing 
carneous or membranous to bony substance 
(Wise.). . 

OSSIFICATION. (ossificatio, from os, a 
bone, and facio, to make). See Bowe. 

OSSIFRAGA. (ossifraga, from os, a bone, 
and frango, to break). A petrified root, called 
the bone binder, from its. supposed virtues in 
uniting fractured bones. 

OSSIFRAGUS. See OsTzoco.ua. 

To OSSI'VY. v. a. (ossa and facio, Latin.) 
To change to bone (Sharp). 

OSSI'VOROUS. a. (ossa and vore, Latin.) 
Devouring bones (Derham).’ 

OSSLETS. In the veterinary science, little 
hard: substances that arise amongst the small 
bones of a horse’s knee, on the inside. They 
grow out of the substance which connects those 
bones together, and arise from strains while a . 
horse is. young, before his joints are well knit. 
They are not common, however ; and if ob- 
served in the beginning, a little oil of origanum 
rubbed on the part every other day will dissolve 
them: but if they are of long continuance, 
they require firing, which is the most certain 
method to effect a cure. 

OSSORY, the western division of Queen’s 
county, in Ireland. 

O/SSUARY. s. (ossuarium, Lat.) A charnel- 
house ; a place where the bones of dead people 
are kept. 

OSSUNA, an ancient and considerable 
town of Spain, in Andalusia, with a university, 
40 miles E. of Seville. Lon. 4. 31 W. Lat. 
37. 24.N. . 

OSTADE (Adrian Van), a Dutch painter, 
born at Lubec, 1610. He was endued with 
such_powers by nature, that he equalled all 
other painters In the representations of droll 
and statin oeaeltay He perfectly understood the 
chiaro-obscura, and his smeaking rooms, ale- 
houses, kitchens, and stables, are particularly 
admired. He died at Amsterdam, 1685, much 
regretted. 

OSTEITES, (ooreruc, from ogreoy, a bone). 
The bone binder. See OSTEOCOLLA. 

OSTEND, a fortified seaport of Austrian 
Flanders, seated among a number of canals, 
and almost surrounded by two.of the largest of © 
them, into which ships of great burden may 
enter with the tide. It is famous for the long 
siege it sustaimed against the Spaniards, from 
July 5, 1601, to September 22, 1604, when it 
surrendered, by an honourable capitulation, - 
On the death of Charles Ii. of Spain, the 
French seized Ostend; hut, in 1706, after the 
battle of Ramilies, it was retaken by the allies, » 
It was again taken by the French in 1745, but — 
restored in #748. In the war of 1756, the French 

arrisoned this town for the empressqueen Maria — 
heresa. In the last war, as a neutral port, it 
became a great mart for trade ; and it was greatly 
augmented both in population and buildings. In 
1792, the French once more took Ostend, which — 
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they evacuated in 1793, and repossessed in 1794. 
In May 1798, the English landed a body of 
troops here, who blew up and destroyed the 
works of the Bruges canal; but the wind 
shifting before they could re-embark, they 
were under the necessity of surrendering to the 
French. Ostend is 10 miles W. of Bruges, 23 
N.E. of Dunkirk, and 60 N.W. of Brussels. 
Lon. 3. 1 E. Lat. 51. 14 N. 

OSTE'NSIBLE. a. (ostendo, Latin.) Such 
as is proper or intended to be shown. 

OSTE'NSIVE. a. (ostentif, Fr. ostendo, 
Lat.) Showing ; betokening. 

OSTE’NT. s. (ostentum, Latin.) 1. Appear- 
ance; air; manner; mien (Shakspeare). 2, 
Show ; token (Shakspeare). 3, A portent; a 
prodigy (Dryden). 

OSTENTA/TION. s. (ostentatio, Latin.) 
1. Outward show ; appearance (Shakspeare). 
2. Ambitious display ; boast ; vain show (Add.). 
3. A show; a spectacle: not in use (Shaks- 

eare). 

OSTENTA‘TIOUS. a. (ostento, Latin.) 
Boastful ; vain; fond of show; fond to expose 
to view (Dryden). 

OSTENTA/TIOUSLY. ad. (from ostenta- 
fious.) Vainly ; boastfully. 

OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS. s. Vanity; boast- 
fulness. . 

OSTENTA’TOUR. s, (ostentateur, Fr.) 
A boaster ; a vain setter to show. © 

OSTEOCOLLA. (osteocolla, ocrsoxorre, from 
eoteoy, a bone, and xorraw, to glue), Ossifragus. 
Osteites. Ammosteus. Osteolithos. Stelo- 
chites. Bone binder. A particular carbonate 
of lime, found in some parts of Germany, par- 
ticularly in the Marché of Brandenburg, and 
in other countries. It is met with in loose 
sandy grounds, spreading from near the surface 
to a considerabie depth, into a number of 
ramifications, like the roots of a tree; it is of a 


whitish colour, soft whilst under the earth, fri-_ 


able when dry, rough on the surface, for the 
most part either hollow within, or filled with a 
solid wood, or with a powdery white matter. 
Xt was formerly celebrated for promoting the 
eoalition of fractured bones, and the formation 


of callus ; which virtues are not attributed to it.. 


in the present day. 
OSTEOCOPUS, (osteocopus, corzoxoares, from 
ecreov, a bone, and xeror, uneasiness.) A very 
violent fixed pain in any part of the bone. | 
OSTEOGENY. (osteogeneia, OoTEOVEVE LCL, from 
essay, a bone, and yeaa, generation), The 
growth of bones. See Bone. 
OSTEOGRAPHY. (osteographia, oorzoy pa gia, 
from o¢eov, a bone, and ypeqw,to describe.) ‘The 
description of the bones. See Bone. 
- OSTEOLITHOS. (osteolithos, o¢zor9o¢, from 
sssoy, a bone, and aidoc, astone.) See OsTEO- 
COLLA. ~*~ 
OSTEOLOGY. (osteologia, ostoreyie, from 
eceov, a bone, and rvyos, a discourse.) ~ he doc- 
 trine of the bones. “See ANATOMY, 
OSTEOSPERMUM. In botany, a genus 
ef the class syngenesia, order polygamia neces- 
saria. Receptacle naked, duveiiteas calyx 
many-leaved ; seeds globular, coloured; bony. 
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Twenty-three species, all Cape shrubs. Those 
chiefly cultivated are, 
1. O. spinosum. 
g. O. pisiferum, 

3. QO. moniliferum, 
spermum, 

4. O. polygaloides. Milk-wort osteosper- 
mum. ; 

5. O. ceruleum. 
mum, 

They are all tender plants, for the most part 
require frequent watering, and should be treated 
like myrtles. . 

OSTERODE, a town of Lower Saxony, in | 
the principality of Grubenhagen. Here is a 
manufacture of woollen stuffs; also a maga- 
zine for corn, which is delivered out to the 
miners of the Hartz forest, always at a fixed 
price. It is 16 miles S.W. of Goslar. Lon. 
10. 33 E. Lat. 51.50 N. 

OsTERODE, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
yince of Oberland, with an ancient castle, 
situate on the Dribentz, 65 miles SE. of Dant- 
zic, and 70 SSW. of Konigsberg. 

OSTERVALD (John Frederic), a -pro- 
testant minister, born at Neufchatel, 1663. 
He was learned and pious, and from his friend- 
ship with Turretin and Werenfels arose the 
expression of the triumvirate of Swiss theo- 
logians. He died 1747. He wrote a Cate- 
chism of the Christian Religion, 8vo; Ar-- 


Prickly osteospermum. 
Smooth osteospermum. 
Poplar-leaved osteoe 


Blue-flowered osteosper- 


guments and Reflections on the Books of the 


Bible, 2 vols. 8vo; Treatise against Unclean- 
ness, 8vo. &c. 

OSTERWIECK, a town of Lower Saxony, 
in the principality of Halberstadt. It has se- 
veral woollen manufactures, and is situate on 
the Ilse, 13 miles W. of Halberstadt, and 15 
ake of Goslar. - Lon. 10:° 52 KE. Lat. 52, 
10 N. : Mag) tes 
OSTERWYCK (Maria Van), a female 
painter, born near Delft in 1630, and died in 
1693. Her favourite subjects were flowers 
and still life, which she painted in a delicate 
manner, with a light pencil, and great freedom 
of hand. Wy 

OSTIA, a once celebrated but decayed sea- 


port of Italy, in Campagna di Roma, seated at 


the mouth of the Tiber, with a bishop’s see : 
the harbour is choaked up.4 It is 12 milesS,W. 
of Rome. Lon. 12.94 E. Lat. 41. 44 N. 
OSTIACKS, a people of Siberia in Asia, 
They live upon the banks of the rivers Oby and 
Jenisay, and on those of some other rivers 
which fall into these. These peaple are very 
poor, and very nek and in the summer-time 
live mostly upon fish.. They are of a middle 
size, with broad faces and noses, and yellowish 
or red hair. All their garments from top to toe 
are made of fish skins, for they have neither 
linen nor woollen; and indeed they might 


‘almost as well go naked. ‘Their greatest diver- 


sion is hunting; and they go together in 

crowds, with a weapon like a large knife fast. 

ened in a stick. In summer they take and dry’ 

the fish which serves them in winter; and 

when that season begins, they go into the 

woods with their bows and arrows, their dogs 
: X X 2 
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and nets, to kill sables, ermines, bears, rein- 
deer, elks, martens, and foxes. Part of the 
furs of these is paid as a tax to the emperor of 
Russia, and the rest are sold at a stated price to 
the Russian governors, but sometimes they are 
allowed to dispose of them to private persons. 
The Ostiacks are obliged to take an oath of 
fidelity to the Russian government; and on 
these occasions they use the following cere- 
mony. After laying down a bear skin and an 
axe, and holding over it a piece of bread on a 
knife, they say, ‘ In case I do not to my life’s 
end prove true and faithful to the supreme go- 
vernment of the country, of if I knowingly 
and willingly break through my allegiance, or 
be wanting in the duty I owe to the said su- 
preme government, may the bear tear me to 
pieces in the wood; may the bread I eat stick 
in my throat, and choak me; may the knife 
stab me, and the axe cut off my head.” The 
like ceremony is used among them previons to 
the deposition of a witness. 
OSTI’ARY. s. (ostium, Lat.) The opening 
at which a river disembogues itself (Brown). 
O/STLER. s. (hostelier, French.) The 
man who takes care of horses at an inn (Sw.). 
O'STLERY. s. (hostelerié, French.) The 
lace belonging to the ostler. 
OSTRACION. ‘Trunk fish. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order branchiostega. 
Teeth round, pointing forward, blunt; aper- 
ture of the gills linear; body mailed by a 
complete bony covering; without ventral fin. 


Twelve species ; chiefly inhabitants of the In- 


dian seas: the most beautiful is O, meleagris, 
somewhat square, blackish, exquisitely marked 
with innumerable white spots; from‘ six to 
eight inches long ; inhabits the Southern ocean. 

OSTRACISM, in Grecian antiquity, de- 
notes the banishment of such persons whose 
merit and influence gave umbrage to the peo- 
ple of Athens, lest they should attempt any 
thing against the public liberty. This punish- 
ment was called ostracism, from the Greek 
word ogpaxoy, which’ properly signifies a shell ; 
but when applied to this object, it is used for 
the billet on which the Athenians wrote the 
names of the citizens whom they intended to 
banish. The learned are divided with regard 
to the substance of which this billet was 
formed: some insist that it was a small stone, 
or a piece of brick ; some that it was a piece of 
bark; and others assert that it was a shell, 
The word admits most of these interpretations. 
But what determines its true sense is the epi- 
thet given lit by ancient authors, of ceramité 
mastix ; which words signify, ‘‘ The punish- 
ment of potter’s clay:” and this expression 
seems to us a proof, that the word ocpanoy, 
when applied on this occasion, signifies a 
piece of baked earth in the form of a shell; 
and undoubtedly the Latin authors had this 
idea of the word here, for they translated it by 
testula. 

The ancients are likewise divided with regard 
to the time when ostracism was instituted, 
But they all agree, that the person who moved 
the law was its first victim, But as to the 
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name of its patron, and the time of its establish- 
ment, they differ extremely. Many are of opi- 
nion, that ostracism owes its origin to very 
remote times, 

However that be, the punishment of ostra- 
cism was inflicted by the Athenians when their 


liberty was in danger. If, for instance, jea- 


lousy or ambition had sowed discord among 
the chiefs of the republic; and if different 
parties were formed, which threatened some 
revolution in the state; the people assembled 
to propose measures proper to be taken in order 
to prevent the consequences of a division which 
in the end might be fatal to freedom. Ostra- 
cism was the remedy to which they usually. 
had recourse on these occasions. 

OSTRACITES. Fossil oysters. 

OSTREA. Oyster. In zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes, order testacea. Animal a te- 
thys; shell bivalve, generally with unequal 


-valves, and slightly eared; hinge without teeth, 


but furnished with an ovate hollow, and, 
mostly, lateral transverse grooves. 

Most of this genus are furnished at the hinge 
internally with numerous parallel internal 
grooves in each valve; and are immediately 
distinguished from the genus arca in not hav- 
ing teeth alternately locking in each other. A 
hundred and thirty-six species, thus divided 
into sections and sub-sections : 

A. Valves furnished with ears and radiate ; 
denominated scallop. These leap out of 
the water to the distance of half a yard, 
and, opening the shells, eject the water 
within them; after which they sink un- 
der the water, and suddenly close the 
shells with a loud snap, 

This section is subdivided as follows : 

a. Hquilateral ; ears of the valves equal : con- 
taining forty species, of which the follow- 
ing are the chief, . 

1. O. maxima. Shell with fourteen rounded 
and longitudinally striate rays; about five 
inches long and five and a half broad ; ears 
large, with decussate strie; hinge with a large 
deep hollow; lower valve convex, white, often 
varied with red bands or spots; upper valve’ 
flat, reddish. Found in most European seas, 
in large beds; whence they are dredged up and 
pickled, and barrelled for sale. This is the 
shell that was formerly worn by pilgrims on 
the hat or coat, as a mark that they had crossed 
the sea, for the purpose of paying their devo- 
tions at the Holy Land ; in commemoration of 
which it is still preserved in the arms of many 
families. j 

2. Q. rosea. Shell roundish, with five rays; 
middle-sized, rosy-coloured, the rays white; or. 
green mixed with yellowish, lurid, and leek- 
green, with livid rays. Habitation uncertain. 

¢. Ears unequal, one of them generally cili- 
ate with spines within; fifty-four species : 
the following are the chief. . 

3. O. pallium, Ducal mantle. Shell, equi- 
valve with twelve convex rays, striate, rough, 
and imbricate with scales. Inhabits India; the 
shell solid, red, varied with brown and white : 
margin denticulate. | | 
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4,0. opercularis. Shell with about twenty 
rays, roundish and rough, with decussate striae; 
the upper valve a little more convex 5 both ge- 
nerally variegated with spots and other marks. 
Inhabits the northern seas; two and a half 
inches long and broad. 

y. Valves more gibbous on one side. Seven 

species. 

B: Rough, and generally plated on the out- 
side; comprising the tribe of oysters, pro- 
perly so called. “T'wenty-six species. 

5. QO. edulis. Common oyster, Shell near- 
ly orbicular and rugged, with undulate, imbri- 
cate scales ; one valve flat and very entire. In- 
habits European and Indian seas; found large- 
_ ly on our own coasts, and affixed to rocks or 
in copious beds 3 the fish well known as a_ pa- 
latable and nutritious food: shell of various 
sizes, forms, and colours, within white, and 
often glossy and irridescent like mother of pearl 
The old shells have often an anomia fixed to 
them, and are frequently covered with serpulz, 
Jepades, sertularia, and other marine produc- 
tions, . 

In the month of May the oysters cast their 
spawn (by the dredgers called spats), resem- 
bling the drop of a candle, and of the size of a 
halfpenny, The spat cleaves to stones, old 
oyster-shells, or pieces of wood, at the bottom 
of the sea. A calcareous secretion issues from 
it immediately, and in twenty-four hours this 
begins to be converted into a shell, In this 
month the dredgers (by the law of the Admi- 
ralty Court) have liberty to catch oysters of all 
kinds and sizes. When they have taken them, 
they gently raise the small brood from the 
culich (or exotic matter to which they adhere) 
and then throw back the cultch, to preserve the 
ground for the future, unless they be so recent- 
_ ly spatted, that they cannot be safely separated 

font the cultch; in which case they are per- 

mitted to take the stone or shell, &c. that the 
spat adheres to, each of which has often twen- 
ty spats. After the month of May it isa felony 
to carry away the cultch, and punishable to 
take any other oysters, unless such as are of the 
bigness of half-a-crown. The places in which 
oysters are chiefly catched are the Pont Burn- 
ham, Malden, and Colne waters near Chester. 
This brood and other oysters are carried to the 
creeks of the sea at Brickel Sea, Mersey, Lang- 
no, Fingrego, Wivenhoe, Tolesbury,’ ancl 
‘Saltcoase, and then thrown into channels 
which are called oyster-beds or layers, where 
they grow and fatten; and in two or three 
years the smallest brood will become oysters of 
full size. ; 

_. If the oysters be to be green, they are put 
into pits about three feet deep, in salt marshes, 
which are. overflowed only at spring tides ; 
these possess “sluices which let in the salt 
water till it is about a foot and a half deep. 
These pits from some quality of the soil co-cpe-~ 
rating with the heat of the sun will become 
green, and communicate their colour to the 
oysters that are put into them in four or five 
days; though they are commonly suffered to 
sontinue there six weeks or twe months, by 
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which time they become of a dark green. To 
prove that the sun operates in the greening, 
Tolesbury pits will green only in summer; but 
to prove also that the soil chiefly contributes, 
Brickel sea-pits green both summer and win- 
ter; and, asa farther proof, a pit within a foot 
of a greening pit will not green; and those 
that did green very well lose their quality in 
time, 

When the tide flows, oysters lie with their 
hollow shell downwards, and when it ebbs 
they turn on the other side; they remove not 
from their place, unless in cold weather,) to 
cover themselves with the ooze. 

Oysters sicken after they have spatted; but in 
June and July they begin to recover, and in 
August are perfectly well. The male oyster is 
said to be black-sick, having a black substance 
in the fin; the female to be white-sick, having 
a milky substance in the fin. ‘They are salt in 
the pits, salter in the layers, but saltest at sea. 

6. O. diluviana. Shell plaited on the outs 
side; the margin with erect acutangular teeth. 
Found in a fossil state in the calcareous moun- 
tains of Sweden, about the size of a common 
oyster; the margin with erect serratures formed 
as it were of the imbricate lamellee of the shell, 
and transversely striate; valves with pectinate 
plates and acute wrinkles. é 

7. O. parasitica. Shell thin; lower valve 
convex and thicker, the other flat. Inhabits 
the Indian and Atlantic seas, and fixes itself to 
the roots and stumps of trees growing close to 
and hanging over the water, especially the man- 
gifera ; varies in form and size, but is often as 
large as the palm of the hand. 

C. Hinge with a perpendicular grooved line. 

Nine species: the following are examples: 

8. O. perna, Shell equivalve, obovate, un- 
equal, rounder at one end. Inhabits the In- 
dian and American seas; about two and a half 
inches long, and in figure something resem~ 
bling a ham or gammon of bacon; shell white, 
or dull ferruginous, lamellate, smooth at the 
hinge, with a short, straight, open beak. 

g. O. isognomum. Shell equivalve, with a 
larger lobe nearly forming ‘a right angle with 
the hinge. Inhabits the Indian ocean and 
South seas; from five to seven inches long, and 
about one and three-quarters broad in the mid- 
dle; shell black with a violet mixture, and 
pearly withia; lamellate with an open beak ; 
very rare. 

OSTREUM. (ostrenm, vepev, from vrga- 
oy, a shell), ‘The oyster. The shell of this 
fish is occasionally used medicinally ; its virtues 
are similar to those of the carbonate of lime. 
See CRETA. 


OSTRICH, in ornithology. See StRu- 
THIO. 
OSTRUTHIUM. (ostruthium. Blan- 


chard calls it a corruption from laserpitium). 
See IMPERATORIA. 

OSTUNI, a town of Naples, in Terra d’O- 
tranto, with a bishop’s see; seated on a mouns 
tain, near the gulf of Venice, 16 miles N.W, 
of Brindici, and 24 N.E. of Tarento. Lon. 
17.59 E. Lat. 40, 51 N. 
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. OSWALD (St.), a village in Northumber- 
land, on the Picts’ wall, N. of Hexham, by 
some called Heavensfield, on account of Os- 
wald’s total defeat of Cedwall, a British usurp- 
er, who was killed on the first onset. Here 
Oswald, who was afterwards sainted, set u 
the first cross in the kingdom of Northumber- 
land. 

OSWEGO, a fort of North America, seated 
on the S; side of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of 
a river of the same name, 156 miles W.N.W. 
of Albany: Lon. 76.15 W. Lat. 43.15 N. 

OsweGo TEA, in botany. See MonaRpa, 

OSWEICZEN, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Cracovia; It has a great trade in 
salt; and is seated on the Vistula, 15 miles S.W. 
of Cracow. Lon. i9. 44 E. Lat. 50.0 N. 

OSWESTRY; a corporate town in Shrop- 
shire, with a market on Wednesday. It had 
a wall and a castle, long ago demolished ; and 
has some trade from Wales in flannels, It is 
18 miles N. W. of Shrewsbury and-174 of 
London. Lon. 3.3 W. Lat. 52. 52N; 

OSYRIS. Poets cassia, _ or rosemary. In 
botany, a génus of the class dioecia, order tri- 
andria; Calyx three-cleft, corolless. Male: 
filaments very short. Fem.: stigma roundish, 
three-parted; berry globular, one-celled, um- 
bilicated. Two species; one O. alba with 
linear leaves ; calyx and corol yellow ; a native 
of the south of Europe: the other O. japonica 
with ovate, setacecus-serate floriferous leaves. 
The former is most frequently cultivated; and 
the mode of doing so is by sowing the berries in 
a dry stony soil: they will often remain two 

ears before they vegetate. __ 

_ OSYTH (St.), a village in Essex, nine miles 
S.E. of Colchester. Here are the remains of 
an ancient monastery, now the seat of the earl 
of Rochford, : 

OTACOUSTIC. (formed from ove wiles, ear, 
and axevw, I hear.) A term applied to instru- 
ments which aid or improve the sense of hear- 
ing. See Acoustic. ~ 

OTAHA, one of the Society Islands, in the 
S. Pacific Ocean. It lies cain of Ulitea; and 
is divided from it by a strait, which, in the 
narrowest part, is not more than two miles 
broad. This island is smallerand more barren 
than Ulitea, but has two ver good harbours. 

j OTAHEITEE, an island in the South Pa= 
cific Ocean, lying in 18° S. lat. and 150° W. 
lon. and first discovered, in 1767, by captain 
Wallis, who called it George the Third’s 


Island. Captain Cook came hither, in 1769, to. 


obsérve the transit of Venus; sailed round the 
wholeisland in a boat, and staid three months : 
it was visited twice afterward by that celebrated 
navigator; It consists of two peninsulas, great 
part of which is covered with woods, consisting 
partly of bread-fruit trees, palms, cocoa+nut 
trees, plantains; banauas, mulberries, sugar- 
canes, and others peculiar to the climate, parti- 
cularly a kind of pine apple and the dragon- 
tree. At the time of discovery the island had 
no European froit, garden-stuff, pulse, or le- 


gumes, nor grain of any kind. Of tame. 


animals, they have only hogs, dogs; and poul- 
try; neither is there a wild animal in the 
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island, except ducks, pigeons, parroqueté, 
with a few other birds, and rats, there ene 
no other quadruped, nor any serpent. But the 
sea supphes them with great variety of most 
excellent fish to eat, which is their chief 
luxury, and to catch it their principal labour: 
The inhabitants have mild features, and a 
pleasing countenance, They are about the 
ordinary size of Europeans, of a pale. mas 
hogany brown, with fine black hair and eyes; 
and wear a piece of cloth round their middle, 
and another wrapped about the head like a 
turban. The women wear a piece of cloth; 
with a hole in the middle, through which they 
pass their heads, so that one part of the gar- 
ment hangs down behind, and the other be- 
fore, to the knees; a fine white cloth, like 
muslin, passes over this in various elegant turns 
round the body, a little below the breast, forms 
ing a kind of tunic, of which one turn somes 
times falls gracefully across the shoulder. Both 
sexes are marked with black stains, occasioned 
by puncturing the skin, and rubbing a black 
colour into the wounds. As the climate is one 
of the hottest in the world, their houses hare 
seldom any walls, but consist only of a roofy 
thatched with the long prickly leaves of the 
palm-nut tree, and supported by a few pillars 
made of the bread-fruit tree. Their cloth is 
made of the fibrous bark of the mulberry tree; 
which is beaten with a kind of mallet; and a 
glue, made of the hibiscus esculentus, is ems 
ployed to make the bark cohere. Some of 
these pieces are two or three yards wide, and 
fifty yards long. Though the natives far excel 
most of the Americans in the knowledge and 
practice of the arts of ingenuity, yet they had. 
not invented any method of boiling water. 
Long nails on the fingers are a mark of distine- 
lion among them, as among the Chinese; for 
they imply that such persons only as have 
no occasion to work could suffer them to grow 
to that ‘length. The two sexes here eat se- 
parately; as in many other countries. Their 
provisions are chiefly fish, pork, cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit; and bananas ; and they employ sea- 
water as a sauce both to fish and pork. Nos. 
thing can exceed their agility in swimming, 
diving; and climbing trees; and they are praised 
for their gentleness, good-nature, and hospi- 
tality. Omai, a native of this island, was 
brought over to England by captain Cook, and 
carried back by him, in his last voyage. In 
1799, king Pomarre éeded the district of Mas 
lavai, on the N: side of this island, to some: 
English missionaries. Point Venus is in lon; 
149. 36 W. Lat. 17. 29 S. ois 

OTALGIA. (otalgia, Claryite, from ge, the 
ear, and wryo¢, pain.) The ear-ache. 

O'THER. pron. (oSep, Saxon.) 1, Not 
the same; not this; different (Swift). 92, 
Not I, or he, but some one else (Bacon). 3. 
Not the one, not this, but the contrary (South), 
4. Correlative to each (Phil). 5. Something 
beside (Locke). 6. The next (Shakspeare),. 
7. The third past (Ben Jonson). 8. It is 
sometimes put elliptically for other things 
something different (Glanville). elsasts 

OTHERA, in botany, a genus of the class 
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tetrandria, order monogynia. Petals four, 
lanceolate; calyx four-parted ; stigma sessile ; 
capsule doubtful. One species, a 4 apan shrub, 
fluxuous with alternate branches; alternate 
leaves ; flowers in alternate racemes. 

O'THERGATES. ad. In another manner. 

O'THERGUISE. ad. (other and guise.) 
Of another kind; sometimes written other- 
guess. 

O/THERWHERE. ad. (other and where.) 
In other places (/ooker). 

O/THERWHILE. ad. (other and while.) 
At other times. 

O’THERWISIE. ad. (other and wise.) 1. 
In a different manner (Sprat), 2. By other 
causes ({taleigh). 3. In other respects (Ro- 
gers). 

OTHO (M. Salvius), a Roman emperor 
descended from the ancient kings of Etruria, 
He was one of Nero’s favourites, and as 
such he was raised to the highest offices of the 
state. After Nero’s death Otho conciliated the 
favour of Galba, the new emperor ; but when 
Galba had refused to adopt him as his sue- 
cessor, he resolved to make himself absolute. 
The great debts which he had contracted en- 
couraged his avarice, and he caused Galba to 
be assassinated, and made himself emperor. 
He was acknowledged by the senate and the 
Roman people, but the sudden revolt of Vi- 
tellius in Germany rendered his situation pre- 
carious. _ Otho obtained three victories over his 
enemies; but in a general engagement near 
Brixellum his forces were defeated, and he 
stabbed himself when all hopes of success were 
vanished, after a reign of about three months, 
on the 20th of April, A.D. 69.—2. Roscius, 
a tribune of the people, who in Cicero’s con- 
sulship made a regulation to permit the Ro- 
man knights at public spectacles to have the 
fourteen first rows after the seats of the senators. 

Oruo (Venius), a Dutch painter, born at 
Leyden in 1556, and became a disciple of 
Frederico Zucthero. He excelled in all parts 
of painting, and after residing at Rome several 
years, went to Germany, where he. was re- 
ceived into the emperor’s service. He died at 
Brussels in 1634. He had two brothers, Gil- 
bert, av engraver, and Peter, a painter. Otho 
was the master of Rubens. 

Orno [. emperor of Germany, called the 
Great, was the eldest son of Henry the Fowler, 
and was crowned in 936, at the age of 14. 
Berenger having usurped the title of emperor 
in Italy, Otho entered Rome, where he was 
crowned? by John XII. That pontiff after- 
wards leagued with Berenger, on which the 
emperor caused hin to be deposed, and put 
Leo XIU. in his place in 963. He was no 
sooner returned to Germany than the Roman 
people revolted, and imprisoned Leo. Otho, 


therefore, made another expedition into Italy, , 


and punished the senate of Rome severely. 
He afterwards made war on Nicephorus em- 
peror of the east, with success. John Zimisces, 
successor of that monarch, made peace with 
Otho, who died in 373. 

Oruo I]. sumamed the Bloody, succeeded 


'Thyrea. 
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his father, Otho I. at the age of 18 years. His 
mother Adelaide opposed his accession, on which 
he expelled her from court. Her party pro- 
claimed Henry duke of Bavaria emperor; but 
he was defeated by Otho, who also repulsed 
the Danes and Bohemians. He afterwards 
marched into Italy against the Saracens, by 
whom he was taken prisoner in 982, but 
ransomed for a largesum. Hedied at Verona 
the year following. 

Oruo III. the son and successor of the pre- 
ceding, was only three years old at the death of 
his father. On coming to age, he took the 
reins of government, and went to Italy, which 
was in a state of confusion, owing to the op- 
position of different popes. Otho having re- 
established order, returned into Germany, and 
created Boleslas king of Poland, He was 
obliged again to pass into Italy, to quell a re- 
volt which had broken out. He died there in 
1002, aged 22 years. 

Oruo IV.‘ called the Superb, was the son 
of Henry duke of Saxony, and chosen emperor 
in 1197. He was afterwards excommunicated 
by the pope for having seized the lands which 
the countess Matilda had left to the holy see. 
The princes of the empire elected Frederic king 
of Sicily in the room of Otho, who retired to 
Brunswick. [le never recovered his throne; 
and died at Hauzbergin 1218. (Watkins.) 

OTHONNA. African ragwort. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class sy ngenesia, order poly~ 
gamia necessaria. Receptacle naked; seeds 
naked or downy; calyx one-leaved, many-cleft, 
somewhat cylindrical. Thirty-five species; na- 
tives of Africa, mostly of the Cie : some with 
leaves cut or pinnate ; others with leaves un- 
divided, toothed, or very entire. 

The cultivated species are, 

4. O. bulbosa. Bulbous African ragwort. 

g. QO. pectinata. Wormwood-leaved rag- 
wort, 7 

3. O. abrotanifolia. 
wort. 

4, O. coronopifolia. Buckthorn-leaved rag- 
wort. . 

5. O. cheirifolia. Stock-leaved ragwort. 

6. O. arboresceus. Tree ragwort. 

They produce an agreeable variety among 
other potted plants of the green-house kind. 

OTHRYADES, one of the 300 Spartans 
who fought against 300 Argives, when those 
two nations disputed their respective right to 
Two Argives, Alcinor and Cronius, 
and Othryades, survived the battle. The Ar- 
gives went home to carry the news of their vic- 
tory, bat Othryades, who had been reckoned 
among the number of the slain, recovered him- 
self, and carried some of the spoils of which 
he had stripped the Argives into the camp of his 
countrymen ; and after he had raised a trophy, 
and had written with his own blood the word 
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vici on his shield, he killed himself, unwilling 


to survive the death of his countrymen. 
OTIPYOSIS. (from ous, the ear, and wvov, 

pus). An inflammation of the ear. 
OTIS. Bustard. In zoology, a genus of 

the class aves, order gallina. Dull subconvex; 
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hostrils oval, pervious: tongue bifid, pointed ; - 


feet formed for running, tiree-toed, tall, naked 
above tne thighs. Eleven species, natives of 
Europe; Asia; or Africa. The following are 


- the chief: 


1. O. tarda. Great bustard. Wave-spotted 
with black and rufous, beneath whitish ; head 
(of the male) and throat on each side crested ; 
head and neck cinereous; quill-feathers black ; 
tail with rufous and black lines, the feathers 
eighicen or twenty ; pouch beginning under the 
tongue and reaching to the breast, long, capaci- 
ous, able to hold near seven quarts of water, pros 
bably forthe purpose of supplying the hen whilst 
she sits, or the young before they can fly: legs 
dusky. Found frequently in Great Britain ; in- 
habits also the open plains of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; feeds on grains and herbs; four feet long; 
weighs often twenty-five pounds iis solitary and 
shy, except about the time of migration ; flies 
heavily, but runs swiftly; is quick of sight 
and héaring; lays two pale olive-brown egos, 
with darker spots, in a hole scraped in the 
ground. l’owards autumn, when the young 
are grown up, bustards collect together in flocks 
of forty or fifty, and commit depredations upon 
the turnip fields: Although collected in these 
Dumerous bodies, and of great strength, they 
are so extremely timid, that, on the smallest 
appearance of danger, they all consult their 
safety by fliznis When raised, and fairly on 
wing, they caiw fly for several miles without 
resting; but, as they find it extremely dificult 
to take their flight, especially when hurried by 
the dogs, they endeavour, to save themselves 
by running, in which they are very alert, 
From their want of the back toe, they are in- 
capable of perching upon, trees ; and, there- 
fore, fall a sacrifice, at last, to their pursuers. 
Whea taken, so great is their terror, that they 
die rather from fear than from the wounds they 
have received, Da Big Pak! 

2. QO. oedicnémus, Thick-kneed bustard. 
Grey; iwo first quill-feathers black, white in 
the middle; bill sharp-pointed ; legs cinereous. 
Tnhabits Europe, Asia and Africa; feeds in 
the night on caterpillars, worms, and other 
reptiles ; breeds in holes or among stones on 
the bare grounds; egys copper-colour spotted 
with darker red; makes a piercing shrill cry, 
and migrates: 

OTITIS. (oéttis, thee, from xe, the ear.) 
Inflammation of the internalear. [tis known 
by pyrexy; and an excruciating and throbbing 
pain in the internal ear, that is sometimes at- 
tended with delirium. 

. OTLEY, a town in W. Yorkshire, with a 
market on Friday, seated on the Wharf, under 
a high ctaggy cliff, 25 miles W. of York, and 
203 N.N.W. of London. 

OTRANTO, or Terra v’Orranro, a 
province of Naples, 70 miles long and 30 
broad; bounded on the N; by Terra di Bari; 
and all other parts by the sea. Tt is a moun- 
tainous country, abounding in olives, fiys, and 
wine. Here is a kind of spider, called Taran- 
tula, whose bite is venomous: and the country 
as often visited by locusts. See Lecce. 
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OTRANTO, a stong city and seaport of 
Naples, capital of Terra d’Otranto, and an 
archbishop’s see, with a commodious harbour, . 
and a citadel. It has a considerable trade, and 
is seated on the gulf of Venice, 140 miles S.E. 
of Bari. Lon. 18.35 E. Lat. 40. 20 N. 

OTTER. «Jn masticlogy. See MustEza. 

OTTER-HUNTING. A sport at present but: 
little pursued, yet formerly in great vogue. , 
Hounds were then kept and trained for the 
purpose, and the mode of hunting is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Daniell: « The sportsmen 
went on each side the river, beating the banks. 
and sedges with the dogs; if there was an 
otter in that quarter, his seal was soon traced 
upon the mud, as the water, wherever it would. 
admit of it, was lowered as much as possible, 
to expose the hollow banks, reed. beds and 
stubs that might otherwise shelter him: each 
hunter had a spear to attack the otter when he 
vented, or came to the surface of the water to. 
breathe. If an otter was not soon found by the 
river-side, it was imagined he was gone to 
couch more inland, and was sought for ac- 
cordingly 5; (for sometimes they will feed a. 
considerable distance from their place of rest, 
choosing rather to go up than down the stream.) 
If the hounds found an otter, the sportsman. 
viewed his track in the mud, to find which. 
way he had taken. The spears were used in 
aid of the dogs. When an otter is wounided,: 
he makes directly to land, where he maintains 
an obstinate defence: he bites severely, and 
does not readily quit his hold: when he seizes 
the dogs in the water, he always dives with; 
and carries them ‘far below the surface: an old 
one will never give up while he has life; 
and it is observable, that the male otter never 
makes any complaint when seized by the dogs, 
or transfixed with a spear; but the pregnant 
females emit a very shrill squeal.” This sporty 
as it is called, is still continued in several re« 
mote, fenny, and watery districts; but in genes 
ral is prineipally confined to parts where, from 
ocal circumsiances, the other more exhilarat« 
ing pleasures of the chase cannot be enjoyed, 

TTER OF ROSES. See Rosgs. 

OTTERBURN, a village in Northumbers 
land, on the river Reed, 22 miles W. by N. . 
of Morpeth. It is noted for a battle, in 1388, 
between the English under the earl of North« 
umberland and his two sons, and the ‘Scots 
under sir William Douglas, who was slain by: 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur; but the 
Scots obtained the victory, and the two Per- 
cies were made prisoners. On this battle the 
balled of Chevy Chase is founded. 

OTTERSBERG, a town of Westphalia, in. 
the duchy of Bremen, with a fort, 17 miles 
N.E. of Bremen. 

OTTERY ST. MARY, a town in Devons 
shire, with a market on Tuesday, It has a+ 
large church with two square towers, and ma- 
nufactures of flannels, serges, &c. It is seated 
on the rivulet Otter; 10 miles E. of Exeter; 
and 161 W. by S. of London. 

OTWAY (Thomas), an eminent tragic 
poet, was the son of Humphry Otway, rector 
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of Wolbeding, in Sussex ; and was born at 
Trotuin in that county, on the 3d of March, 
1651. He was educated at Oxford; when, 
leaving the university without a degree, he re- 
tired to London, where he commenced player, 
but with indifferent’ success, However, the 
sprightliness of his conversation gained him the 
favour of Charles Fitz-Charles earl of Ply- 
mouth, who procured him a cornet’s commis- 
sioi in One of ihe new-raised regiments sent into 
Flanders; but he returned from thence in very 
necessitous circumstances, and apphed himself 
again to writing for the stage. In comedy he 
has been-deemed tov licentious; which, however, 
was no great objection to his pieces in the pro- 
fligate days of Charles Il. But, in tragedy, 
few English poets have ever equalled him; and 
perhaps none ever excelled him in touching the 
passions, particularly the tender passion, ‘There 
is generally something familiar and do- 
mestic in the fable -of his tragedies, and there 
ig amazing energy in his expression. ‘The 
heart that does not melt at the distresses of his 
— Orphan must be hard indeed! But though 
Otway possessed in so eminent a degree the rare 
talent of writing to the heart, yet he was not 
very favourably regarded by some of his co- 
— temporary poets, nor was he always successful 
in his dramatic compositions. After experiences 
ing many reverses of fortune in regard to his cir- 
cumstances, but generally changing for the 
worse, he at last died wretchedly in a public- 
house on Lower-hill; whither, it is supposed, 
he had retired, in order to avoid the pressure 
of his creditors. Some have said, that down- 
right hunger compelling him to fall too eagerly 
ona piece of bread, of which he nad been for 
some time in want, the first mouthful choaked 
him, and instantly put a period to his days. 
Dr. Johnson gives this account of the matter: 
** He died in a manner which | am _ unwilling 
to mention. Having been compelled by.his ne- 
cessities to contract debts, and hunted, as is 
supposed, by the terriers of the law, he retired 
to a public-house on Tower-hill, where he died 
of want; or, as it is related by one of his bio- 
graphers, by swallowing, after a long fast, a 
aie of bread which charity had supplied. 
€ went out, as is reported, almost naked, in 
the rage of hunger, and finding a gentleman in 
a neighbouring coffee-house, asked him for a 
shilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea; 
and Otway going away bought a roll, and was 
choaked with the first mouthful. All this, I 
hope; is not true; but that indigence, and its 
£oncomitauts sorrow and despondency, brought 

him to the grave, has never been denied.” 
Johnson spéaks of him in nearly these terms : 
Otway had not much cultivated versification, nor 
had he much replenished his mind with general 
knowledge. His principal power was in moving 
the passions, to which Dryden in his latter 
pe left an illustrious testimony. He appears, 
by some of his verses, to have been a zealous 
royalist ; and had what was in those times the 
common reward of loyalty ; he lived and died 
neglected, His drainatic writings are nine in 
number; the most admired of which are, The 
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Orphan and Venice Preserved. He had alse 
made some translations, and wrote several 
miscellaneous poems, His whole works are 
printed in two pocket-volumes. He wrote 
four acts of a play which are lost. 

OVAL, an oblong curvilinear figure, having 
two unequal diameters, and bounded by a 
curve line returning into itself. Or a figure 
contained by a single curve line, imperfectly 
round, its length being greater than its breadth, 
like an egg: whence its name. 

The proper oval, or egg-shape, is an irregu- 
lar figure, being narrower at one end than the 
other; in which “it differs fron: the ellipse, 
which is the mathematical oval, and is equally 
broad at both ends.—The common people 
confound the two together: but geometricians 
call the oval a false ellipse. 

Oval denotes also, certain roundish figures, 
of various aad pleasant shapes, among curve 
lines of the higher kinds. These figures are 
expressed by equations of all dimensions above 
the 2d, and: more especially the even dimen- 
sions, as the 4th, Gth, &c. Of this kind is the 
equation ay” == — at - aa, which denotes 
an oval in shape of the section of a pear from 
the stalk down the middie. The equations 
for various other ovals, with their figures, 
may be seen in Hutton’s Dictionary, vol. ii. 
p. 183. 

O’vaL. a. (ovale, Fr. ovum, Lat. an egg.) 
Oblong; resembling the longitudinal section 
of an egg (Blackmore). 

Ova LeEaF, in botany. Cujus diameter 
longitudinalis superat transversalem, superiore 
et inferiore extremitate angustiore. Philos, 
Bot.—Ex orbiculato oblongum, utraque ex- 
tremitate rotundata equali, Delin. Pl— 
Having the longitudinal diameter longer than 
the transverse one, and the curvature the same 
at both ends. In Philos. Botan. the elliptic 
leaf is made synonymous with this; but in 
Delin. Pl. they are distinguished, In truth, 
an oval leaf has nearly the same proportion — 
with the section of a hen’s egg; although it 
has not the difference of curvature at the two 
extremities which that and the ovate leaf have. 
Whereas an elliptic leaf, as botanists under- 
stand it, is much longer in proportion to its 
breadth, or more eccentric than the oval, 

OVA’RIOUS, a, (from ovum, Lat.) Con- 
sisting of eggs (Thomson). 

OVARIUM., (ovum, an egg.) The ovaria 
are two flat oval bodies, about one inch in 
length, and rather more than half in breadth 
and thickness, suspended in the broad liga- 
meuts, at about the distance of one inch from 
the uterus behind, and a hitle below the Fale 
lopian tubes. ‘To the ovaria, according to the 
idea of their structure entertained by different 
anatomists, various uses have been assigned, or 
the purpose. they answer has been aeranl 
explained. Some have supposed that their 
texture was glandular, and that they secreted a 
fluid equivalent to, and similar to the male 
semen ; but others, who have examined them 
with more care, assert that they are ovaria in 
the literal acceptation of the term, and include 
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# number of vesicles, or ova, to the amount of 


twenty-two of different sizes, joined to the in- 
ternal surface of the ovaria by cellular threads 
or pedicles; and that they contain a fluid 
which has the appearance of thin lymph. 
These vesicles are, in fact, to be scen in the 


healthy ovaria of every young woman. They 


differ very much in their number in different 
ovaria, but are very seldom so numerous as has 
just been stated. All have agreed that the 
ovaria prepare whatever the female supplies 
towards the formation of the fetus; and this 
is proved by the operation of spaying, which 
consists in the extirpation of the ovaria, after 
which the animal not only loses the ‘power of 
conceiving, but desire is for ever extinguished. 
The outer coat of the ovaria, together with that 
of the uterus, is given by the peritoneum; and 
whenever an ovum is passed into the Fallopian 
tube, a fissure is observed at the part through 
which it is supposed to have been transferred. 
"These fissures healing, leave small longitudinal 


cicatrices on the surface, which are said to- 


enable us to determine, wherever the ovarium 
is examined, the number of times a woman 
has conceived. The corpora lutea are oblong 
glandular bodies of a yellowish colour, found 
in the ovaria of all animals when pregnant, 
and, according to some, when they are sala- 
cious. They are said to be calyces, from which 
the impregnated ovum has droppeds and their 
number is always in proportion to the number 
of conceptions found in the uterus. “They are 
Jargest and most conspicuous in the early state 
of pregnancy, and remain for some time after 
delivery, when they gradually fade and wither 
till they disappear. The corpora lutea are ex- 
tremely vascular, except at their centre, which 
is whitish; and in the middle of the white 
part is a small cavity, from which the impreg- 
nated ovum is thought to have immediately 
proceeded. The ovaria are the seat of a par- 
ticular kind of dropsy, which most commonly 
happens to women at the time of the final ces- 
sation of the menses, though not unfrequently 
at a more early period of life. It 1s of the en- 
cysted kind, the fluid being sometimes limpid 
and thin, and at others discoloured and gelati- 
nous. In some cases it has been found to be 
contained in one cyst, often in several, and in 
others the whole tumefaction has been com- 
posed of hydatids not larger than grapes. The 
ovaria are also subject, especially a short time 
after delivery, to inflammation, terminating in 
suppuration, and to scirrhous and cancerous 
diseases, with considerable enlargement. In 
the former state, they generally adhere to some 
adjoining part, as the uterus, rectum, the 
bladder, or the external integuments, and the 
matter is discharged from the vagina by stool, 
by urine, or by an external abscess of the inte- 
euments of the abdomen. | 
OVATE LEAF. An egg-shaped leaf.— 
Cujus diameter longitudinalis superat transver- 
salem, basi segmento circuli circumscripta, 
apice vero eodem angustiore. The longitudinal 
diameter exceeding the transverse one; the 
base a segment of a circle, but narrower (or 
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having a greater degree of curvature) at top. 
The shape of this leaf is that of the longitudi- 
nal section of an egg. The term egged sounds 
unpleasant to the ear. It is frequently con- 
founded, by careless writers, with the Ov ar 
LEAF, which see. 

OVATE-LANCEOLATE LEAF. Between 
these two forms, but inclining to the latter. 


’ QOVATE-OBLONG LEAF, or SEED. Ovate 
lengthened out. 
OvVATE-SUBULATE CAPSULE. Between 


ovate and awl-shaped, but most tending to the 
latter. As in aconitum. 
OVA'TION. s. (ovatio, Latin.) A lesser 


triumph among the Romans, 


OUDE, a province of Hindustan Proper, | 


subject to a nabob, whose dominions lie on’ 
both sides of the Ganges, occupying (with the 
exception of the district of Rampour) all the 
flat country between that river and the northern 
mountains, as well as the principal part of that 
fertile tract, lying between the Ganges and 
Jumna, known by the name of Dooab, to 
within 40 miles of the city of Delhi. Oude 
and its dependencies are estimated at 360 miles 
in length from E, to W. and in breadth from 
150 to 180. -'The nabob is in alliance with 
the British ; and a brigade, of the Bengal army 
is constantly stationed on his western frontier 5 
which answers the purpose of covering Oude 
as well as Bengal, and of keeping the western 
states in awe; and, in consideration of this, 
the nabob pays an annual subsidy of 420,0001. 
His capital is Lucknow. 

Oupz, an ancient city of Hindustan Proper, 
in the province of Oude, the remains of which 
are seated on the Gogra, nearly adjoining Fyza- 
bad. 
city of Hindustan, aud the capital of a great 
kingdom, 1200 years. before the Christian 
eva. It is frequently mentioned in the Maha- 
beret, a famous Hindu work in Sanscrit, under 
the name of Adjudiah. But whatever may 
have been its former magnificence, no traces 
of it are left. It is considered as a place of 
sanctity; and the Hindus frequently come 
hither, in pilgrimage, from all parts of India. 

OUDENARD, a strong town of Austrian 
Flanders, in the middle of which is a fort. 
Here is a manufacture of very fine linen and of 


curious tapestry. This town was besieged by 


the French in 1708, but they were obliged to 


raise the siege by the duke of Marlborough, | 


who entirely routed their army. It is seated 
on both sides the Scheld, 12 miles S. of 
Ghent, and 27 W. of Brussels. Lon. 3. 49 E. 
Lat: 50, 3tNoc% 

OUDENBURGH, a town \of Austrian 
Flanders, eight miles S.E. of Ostend, and 10 
W. of Bruges. Lon. 3.0E. Lat, 51.9 N. 

OUDIN (Casimir), a French monk of \ie- 
zieres. ' 
Boucilly, in Champagne, where Lewis XIV. 
accidentally saw him, and employed his abili- 
ties. 
made under librarian at Leyden, where he 


died 1717. He wrote Commentarius de scrip= 
toribus ecclesize antiquis et eorum scriptis,. 


It is said to have been the first imperial - 


He became a recluse in the abbey of. 


In 16g0 he turned protestant, and was 
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8 vols. folio—veterum aliquot Galliz et Belgi« 
scriptorum opuscula sacra, &c. 8vo, &c. 

Oupin (Francis), of Vignori, in Cham- 
pagne, was professor of humanity and theology, 
and settled at Dijon, where he died of a dropsy 
in the chest, 1752, aged 79. He was well 
versed in the ecclesiastical history of the fathers. 
He published Somnia, an elegant Latin poem, 
odes, elegies, &c. printed in his Poemata 
Didascalia, 3 vols. 12mo.—Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Societatis Jesu, &c. 

OUDINET (Mark Anthony), a French 
medalist of Rheims, 1643. He quitted his 
professorship of law to go to Paris. The order 
which he introduced in the king’s collection 
obtained a pension from the king, and a seat 
in the academy of belles lettres. He died at 
Paris, 1712. He wrote three dissertations, of 
great merit, on medals. i 

OVEN, akind of domestic furnace, used for 
baking bread, pies, tarts, &c. Ovens are gene- 
rally constructed of brick-work in an oval form 
with a very low roof, the bottom being laid 
with bricks or flat stones. In the front is a 
small aperture and door, by the shutting of 
which the heat is confined while the bread is 
baking. Such ovens are usually heated by 
means of dry faggots, wood, &c. As these 
evens, however, are not calculated for small 
families, on account of the great space they 
require, and the quantity of fuel they consume, 
ethers have been contrived on a more diminu- 
tive scale: these are usually formed of cast or 
hammered iron, and may be heated by the 
same fire which serves for the cooking of other 
provisions, ; 

Among the ovens of this construction, that 
of Mr. Powers, who obtained for it a patent 
in 1801, deserves to be noticed. It is formed 


of iron, so as to be portable, and may be con-- 


veniently conveyed to any distance, at the 
eption of its possessor; but, as the reader can- 
not form a distinct idea of this contrivance, 
without the aid of an engraving, we refer him 
to the 14th vol. of the Repertory of Arts, &e. 
where the patent is described, and illustrated 
with a plate, 

In the year 1800, the Society for the En- 
couragerment of Arts, &c. conferred a bounty 
of 15 guineas on Mr, S. Holmes, for his inven- 
tion of an oven, which is heated without flues. 
The whole consists of a cast-iron oven, from 
the side of which a solid piece of that metal 
projects into the fire, where it constantly re- 
mains; and, on becoming red-hot, communi- 
‘cates to the whole oven a degree of heat suffi- 
etent for baking bread, while it at the same 
time assists the fire in roasting meat. 

In the common iron ovens, the heat is com- 
municated by means of flues, which waste a 
considerable part of the fire in its passage, and 
likewise require much labour to keep them of 
an uniform heat. The contrivance last alluded 
to is intended to supply this and other. incon- 
veniences: and Mr. Holmes states, that his 
‘oven uniformly remains at a baking heat, 
without any additional expence, or trouble. 
We understand, however, that such improve- 
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tment is by no means new; and that a similar 
method of saving fuel has for several years 
been practised in the West of England 

O/VER has a double signification in the 
names of places, If the place be upon or near 
a river, it comes from the Saxon ofne, a brink 
or bank: but if there is in the neighbourhood 
another of the same name, distinguished by 
the addition of nether, then over is from the 
Gothic yfar, above (Gibson's Camden). 

O/vER. prep. (ufar, Gothic; opne, Sax.) 
1. Above, with respect to excellence or dig- 
nity (Swift). 2. Above, with regard to rule 
or authority. 3. Above in place (Shakspeare).. 
4. Across; from side to side (Dryden). 5. 
Through ; diffusively (Hammond). 6. Upon 
(Bacon). 7. Before: as, over night (Spens.). 

O'ver. ad, 1. Above the top (Luke). 2. 
More than a quantity assigned: five feet and 
an inch over (Hayward). 3. From side to 
side: the river was a mile over (Grew). 4. 
From one to another (Bacon). 5. From a 
country beyond the sea: ¢he king went over to 
France. 6.On the surface: the ground is all over 
green (Genesis). 7. Past: when his rage was 
over, he repented (Knolles). 8. Throughout; 
completely: I have thought the design over 
(South). 9. With repetition; another time: 
over again; over and over (Dryden). 10. 
Extraordinary; in a great degree: be not over- 
hasty in judging (Baker). 11, Over and 
above. Beside; beyond what was first sup- 
posed, or immediately intended. 12. OvER 
against, Opposite; regarding in front (Bac). 
13. To give over. To cease from (Pope). 14. 
In composition it has a great variety of signifi- 
cations; it is arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, ad- 
jectives, or other parts of speech, in a sense 
equivalent to more than enough. 


To O'VERABOUND. »v. nx. (over and 
alound.) To abound more than enough 
(Philips). 


To O’7VERACT. »v. a. (over and act.) To 
act more than enough (Stillingfleet). 

OVERALL (John),an English prelate,born 
1559. He was of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, and removed to Trinity. In 1696 he 
was made regius professor of divinity, D.D. 
and master of Catharine hall, and in 1601 be- 
came dean of St. Paul. In 1614 he was made 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and in 1618 
translated to Norwich, where he died 1619. 
He was a learned divine, and wrote a conyo« 
cation book, and other works. 

To OVERA’RCH. v. a. (over and arch.) To 
cover as with an arch (Pope). 

To OVERA’WE. v. a. (over and awe.) 


‘To keep in awe by superiour influence (Spen.). 


To OVERBA’LANCE. »v, a. 
down ; to preponderate (Rogers). 

OVERBA'LANCE. s. (over and balance.) 
Something more than equivalent (Locke). 

OVERBA/TTLE. a. Too fruitful; exube- 
rant (Hooker). 

To OVERBE’AR. 0. a. To repress; to 
subdue; to whelm ; to bear down (Hooker). 
To OVERBI'D. v. a. (over and bid:) Te 
offer more than equivalent (Dryden). 


To weigh 
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To OVERBLO’W. v. 2. (over and blow.) 
To be past its violence (Dryden). 
To OVERBLO'W. v. a. ‘To drive away as 
clouds before the wind (Waller). 
O/VERBOARD. ad. (over and board. See 
Boarp.) Off the ship; out of the ship 
(Dryden). 
To OVERBU'LK. v, a. (over and bulk.) 
To oppress by bulk (Shakspeare). 
To OVERBU’/RDEN. v, a. (over and bur- 
den.) To load with too great weight (Sidney). 
OVERBURY (Sir Thomas), an English 
writer, born in 1581, at Compton-Scorfen, 
Warwickshire. He was of Queen’s college, 


Oxford, and entered at the Middle Temple; 


bat relinquished the law. for literature, and for 
the court. He became the friend of Car, earl 
of Somerset, but he stained his character in 
promoting the amours of that profligate noble- 
man with the licentious countess of Essex; and 
as if ashamed of his conduct, he boldly ats 
tempted to dissuade him from marrying so 


worthless a woman. Car revealed the friendly » 


advice, and the countess meditated revenge. 
By the means of Car, Overbury was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, ad then insidiously en- 
couraged to refuse the office, in consequence of 
which the king sent him to the Tower as a dis- 
loyal man. In this place poison was adminis- 
tered to him, and he fell a sacrifice to the dia- 
bolical intrigues of his perfidious friend and his 
guilty mistress, 1613. The murder was hushed 
by the power of the offender; but two years 
after it was fully disclosed; the under-agents 
were tried, condemned, and executed; but the 
earl and the countess, after being found guilty, 
were pardoned by the king. Sir'Thomas, who 
has been compared in his learning and his me- 
lancholy fate to Germanicus Cesar, was the 
author of some works in prose and verse, of 
considerable merit. 

To OVERBU’Y: ». a. (over and buy.) To 
buy too dear (Dryden). 

To OVERCA/RRY. v. a. (over and carry.) 
To hurry too far; to be urged to any thing vio- 
lent or dangerous (Hayward). 

To OVERCA'ST. v. a, (over and cast.) 1. 
To cloud; to darken; to cover with gloom 
(Spenser). 2. To cover (Hooker). 3. ‘To rate 
too high in computation (Bacon). 

To OVERCHA’/RGE. v. a. (over and 
charge.) 1. To oppress; to cloy; to surcharge 
(Raleigh), 2.'To load; to crowd too much 
(Pope). 3. To burden (Shakspeare). 4. 'To 
rate too high (Shakspeare). 5. 'To fill too full 
(Addison). 6. To load with too great a charge 
(Shakspeare). 

To OVERCLO'UD. »v. a. (over and cloud.) 
To cover with clonds (Lickel). 

To OVERCOME. v. a. pret. I overcame ; 
part. pass. overcome ; anciently overcomen, as 
_ in Spenser, (overcomen, Dutch.) 1. To sub- 
due; to conquer; to vanquish (Spenser), 2. 
To surmount (Law). 3.'Tooverflow; to sur- 
charge (Philips). 4.'To come over or upon ; 
to invade suddenly : not in use (Shakspeare). 

To Overco’Mg. v. mn. To gain the supe- 
riority (Romans). 
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O'VERCOMER. s. (from the verb.) He 


- who overcomes. 


To OVERCO'UNT. v. a. (over and count.) 
To rate above the true value (Shakspeare). 

To OVERDO, v. a. (over and do.) Todo 
more than enough (Grew). 

To OVERDRE'SS. »v. a. (over and dress.) 
To adorn lavishly (Pope). | 

To OVERDRIVE. v. a. (over and drive.) 
To drive too hard, or beyond strength (Genesis). 

To OVEREYE. via. (over and eye.) 1, 
To superintend. 2. To observe; to remark 
(Shakspeare): 

To OVERE/MPTY. v. a. (over and empty.) 
To make too empty (Carew); 

O’VERFAL. s. (over and fall.) Cataract 
(Raleigh). 

OVERFLACKEE, an island of the United 
Provinces, in Holland, between the mouths of 
the Maese. Melisand is the principal town. 

To OVERELO'AT. v. 2. (over and float.) 
To swim ; to float (Dryden). 

To OVERFLO'W. v. n. (over and flow.) 1. 
To be fuller than the brim can hold (Dryden). 
2, To exuberate; to abound (Rogers). 

To OvERFLO'W. v. a. 1. To fil beyond the 
brim (Taylor). 2. To deluge ; to drown ; to 
overrun (Dryden). 7 

O’veRFLow. s. (over and flow.) Inunda- 
tion ; more than fulness ; such a quantity as 
runs over ; exuberance (Arbuthnot). 

O'VERFLOWING. s. (from overflows) 
Exuberance; copiousness ( Rogers). 

OVERFLO'WINGLY. ad. Exuberantly ; 
in great abundance (Boyle), 

To OVERFLY”. v. a. (over and fly.) To 
cross by flight (Dryden). 

OVERFO'RWARDNESS. s. (over and 
forwardness.) Too great quickness ; too great 
readiness (Hale). aula 

To OVERFREIGHT. v. a. (over and 
freight.) 'To load too heavily ; to fill with too 
great quantity (Carew). 

To OVERGE'’D. v: a. (over and get.) To 
reach ; to come up with (Sidney). 

To OVERGLA’NCE. v. a. (over and 
glance.) To look hastily over (Shakspeare). 

To OVERGO”. ». a. (over and go.) ‘To sur- 
pass ; to excel (Sidney). ) 

To OVERGO’RGE. v. a. (over and gorge.) 
To gorge too much (Skakspeare). 

To OVERGRO'W. v. a. (over and grow.) 
1. To cover with growth (Spenser). 2. ‘To 
rise above (Mortimer). ; 

To OvERGRO’W. v. x. To grow beyond the 
fit or natural size (tnolles). 

O/VERGROWTH. s. (over and growth.) 
Exuberant growth (Bacon). 

To OVERHA‘LE. ». a. (over and hale.) 1- 
To spread over (Spenser). 2. To examine 
over again. ; : 

To OVERHA'NG. »v. a. (over and hang.) 
To jut over ; to impend over (Shakspeare). 

T) OVERHA‘RDEN. ». a. (over and har- 
den.) To make too hard (Boyle). 

OVERHAULING, the act of opening and 
extending the several parts of a tackle, or other 
assemblage of ropes, communicating with 
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blocks or dead eyes. It is used to remove those 
blocks to a sufficient distance from each other, 
that they may be again placed in a-state of 
action, so as to produce the effect required. 

Ov ERHAULING is also vulgarly expressive 
of an examination or inspection into the condi- 
tion of a person or thing. 


O'VERHEAD. ad. Cover and head.) Aloft ; 


in the zenith ; above (Milton). 

To OVERHE/AR. v. a. (over and hear.) 
To hear those who do not mean to be heard 
(Shakspeare). 

To OVERHE'ND. »v. a. (over and hend.) 
To overtake; to reach (Spenser). 

To OVERJO’Y. v. a. (over and joy.) To 
transport ; toravish (Taylor), 

Overjo’ y. s. Transport; ecstacy (Shaksp.). 

To OVERLA/BOUR. v. a. (over and labour.) 
To bestow too much pains on any thing ; to ha- 
rass with toil (Dryden). 

To OVERLA/DE. v. a. (over and lade.) To 

overburden (Sucklin 

O’VERLARGE. a. (over and large.) Larger 
than enough (Collier), 

OVERLA/SHINGLY. ad. (over and dash.) 
With exaggeration: obsolete (Brerewood). 

To OVERLAY. v. a. (over and lay.) 1. 
‘To oppress by too much weight or power. 2. 
To smother with too much or too close bed 
ing (Milton). 3. To smother; to crush ; 
overwhelm (Addison). 4. To cloud ; to over 
cast (Spenser). &. To cover superficially 
(Exodus). 6.'To join by something laid over 
(Milton). 

To OVERLE’AP. v. a. (over and leap. ) To 
pass by.a jump (Dryden). 

O/VERLEATHER. s. (over and leather.) 
The part of the shoe that covers the foot 
(Shakspeare). 

To OVERLI'VE, ». a. (over and live.) To 
live longer than another; to survive; to out- 
live (Hayward). 

To OVERLI‘VE. v. 2. 
(Milton). 

O'VERLIVER. s. (from overlive.) Survi- 
ver; that which lives longest (Bacon). 

To OVERLO‘’AD. v. a. (ever and load.) 
To burden with too much (Felton). 

O'VERLONG. a. (over and long.) Too 
long ( Boyle). 

To OVERLOOK. v. a. (over and look.) to 
To view from a higher place (Dryden). 2. 
To view fully; to peruse (Shakspeare). 3. To 
superintend ; to oversee (Graunt). A. To re- 
view (Roscommon). 5. Te pass by indulgent- 
ly (Rogers). 6. To neglect; to slight (47z.). 

O'VERLOOKER. s. (over and locker.) 
One who looks over his fellows (Watts). 

O’/VERLOOP. s. The same with orlop 
(Raleigh). 

O’ VERMASTED. a, (over and mast.) Hav- 
ing too much mast (Dryden). 

To OVERMA‘STER. v. a. (over and mas- 
ter.) Tosubdue; to govern (Shakspeare). 

To OVERMA/TCH. v. a. (over and match.) 
To be too powerful ; to conquer (Dryden). 

Overma’rcu. s. Oneof superiour powers ; 
-one not to be overcome (Milton), 


To live teo long 
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OVERME’/ASURE. s. (over and measure.) 
Something giv en over the due measure. 

To OVERMI’X, v. a. (over and mix.) To 
mix with too much (Creech). 

OVERMO’ST. a. (over and most.) High- 
est; over the rest in authority (Ainsworth). 

OVERMU'CH. a, (over and much.) Too 
much ; more than enough (Locke). 

Overmu’cu, ad. In too great a degree. 

To OVERNA/ME. v. a. (over and name.) 
To name in a series (Shakspeare). 

O/VERNIGHT. s. (over and night.) Night 
before bedtime (Shakspeare). 

To OVERO’FFICE. v. a. (over and office.) 
To lord by virtue of an office (Shakspeare). 

OVEROFFI/CIOUS, a. (over and off- 
cious.) ‘Too busy 5 too importunate (Collier). 

To OVERPASS. ». a. (over and pass.) 1.. 
To cross (Dryden). 2.'To overlook ; to pass 
with disregard (Mzlion). 3. To omit in a reck- 
oning (Raleigh). 4.'To omit; not to receive 
(Hooker). 

To OVERPA’Y. v. a, (over and pay.) To 
reward beyond the price (Prior). 

To OVERPE’RCH. ». a. (over and perch.) 
To fly over sl scolar 
' To OVERPE’ER. ». a. (over and peer.) 
To overlook ; to hover shoes not used (San.). 

O'VERPLUS. s, (over and plus.) Surplus ; 
what remains more than sufficient (Hooker). 

To OVERPLY’. v, a, (over and ply.) To 
employ too laboriously (Mzlton), 

To OVERPO'SE. v. a. (over and poise.) 
To outweigh (Brown). 

OveRpo’'!sz. s. (from the verb.) Preponde- 
rant weight (Dryden). 

To OVERPOAW ER, v. a, (over and power.) 
To be predominant over; to oppress by supe- 
riority (Woodward). 

To OVERPRE’SS. v. a, (over and press.) 
To bear upon with irresistible force; to over- 
whelm ; to crush (Roscommon,) 

To OVERPRVZE, v. a, (over and prize.) 
To value at too high price (Wotton), 

OVER-RAKE, among seamen: when a 
ship riding at anchor s0 overbeats herself into 
an high sea, that she is washed by the waves 
breaking i in upon her, they say the waves over- 
rake her. 

OVERRA'NK. a.-(over and rank.) Too 
rank (Mortimer). 

0 OVERRA’TE. v, a. (over and rate.) 
To tin at too much (Rogers). 

ane OVERRE’ACH. v. a, (over and reach.) 

. To rise above (Raleigh). 2. To deceive ; to 
i beyond (Tillotson). 

To OVERRE/ACH. v, 2. A horse is ie to 
overreach when he brings his hinder feet too 
far forward, and strikes his toes against his fore 
shoes (Farrier's Dict.). 

O’VERREACHER, s, (from overreach.) 
A cheat; a deceiver. 

To OVERRE'AD, v. a. (over and read.) 
To peruse (Shakspeare). 

To OVERRI'PEN. v. a. (over and ripen.) 
To make too ripe (Shakspeare). 

To OVERRO’AST. v. a. (over anid roast 
To roast too much (Shakspeare).. 


OVE 
To OVERRU’LE. »v., a. (over and rule.) 1. 


To influence with predominant power; to be 
superiour in authority (Szdney). 2. ‘To govern 
with high authority; to superintend (Hay- 
ward). 3. To supersede (Carew). 

To OVERRU'N, v. a. (over and run.) 1. 
To harass by incursions; to ravage (Addison). 
2. To outrun; to pass behind (Bacon). 3. 'To 
oyerspread ; to cover all over (Burnet), 4. To 
do mischief by great numbers ; to pester (Add.), 
5. To injure by treading down, 

To OVERRUN. v. n. To overflow; to be 
more than full (Spenser). 

Tv OVERSEE. », a. (over and see.) 1. To 
superintend ; to overlook (Spenser). 2. To 
overlook; to pass by unheeded; to omit 
(Hudibras). 

OVERSE’EN. part. (from oversee.) Mis- 
taken ; deceived (Clarendon). 

O’/VERSEER. s. (from oversee.) 1: One 
who overlooks; a superintendant. ¢. An offi- 
cer who has the care of the parochial provision 
for the poor (Graunt). 

OVERSEEKS OF THE PooR. By 43 
Elizabeth, c, 2, s. 1, the churchwardens of 
every parish, or two substantial householders, 
to be nominated yearly in Easter week, or 
within one month after Easter, under the 
hand and seal of two justices of the peace of 
the county, shall be overseers of the same pa- 
rish. In general all persons are liable to serve, 
with some exceptions as to peers of the realm, 
clergymen, parliament men; attornies, prac- 
tising barristers, the president and members of 
the college of physicians, surgeons, and apothe- 
caries free of the hall; dissenting ministers, 
prosecutors of felons, having a Tyburn ticket, 
and soldiers actually serving in the militia. 
In extensive parishes a greater number of over- 
seers are appointed under 13 and 14 Charles IT, 
c. 12,8. 21; and by 17 Geo, Il. c, 38, if an 
overseer dies, removes, or becomes insolvent, 
the justices may appoint another, and their ap- 
pointment is subject to appeal to the sessions, 
By 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, s. 2, overseers shali, 
within fourteen days after the appointment of 
new ones, deliver to them an account to be 
allowed by two justices, and pay over balances 
due from them, which, if not paid, may be le- 
vied by distress, and the party committed to 
prison by the justices until the balance is paid, 
and the account delivered in; and by 17 Geo. 
II. c. 38, the account is to be verified by oath. 
If he removes, the overseer is to account in 
like manner. If he dies, his executors have 
forty days to account, and must pay the balance 
before any other debts. ‘Their duty consists in 
raising the poor’s-rate, taking care of the poor, 
giving relief to casual poor, and removing per- 
sons who come to settle in a tenement under 
10]. a year, &c. withont a certificate. ‘They 
are also to bind out the children of poor per- 
sons, and in that case the infant parish appren- 
tice and his master cannot vacatethe indentures 
without the overseers, ‘They also are to pro- 
cure orders of maintenance of bastards to be 
made, and bonds to be taken from the reputed 
father to indemnify the parish. It has been 
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usual for overseers in those cases, instead of 
taking a bond of indemnity, to accept of a sum 
of money and discharge the father. But this 
has been lately held to be illegal, because it 
gives the overseers an interest to procure the 
death of the child. In cases of removal also 
overseers should be careful not to exeeute the 


order in a harsh or improper manner; for. 


if a person die in consequence of a removal at 
a time of sickness, the overseer may be guilty 
of murder, and liable to an ihdictment. Over- 
seers also should not improperly conspire to 
force persons who are with child of bastards to 
marry and relieve the parish, for this also is 
indictable. By 17 George II. c. 38, if any 
person shall be aggrieved by any thing done or 
omitted by the churchwardens and overseers, 
or by any of his Majesty’s justices of the peace, 
he may, giving reasonable notice to the church- 
wardens or overseers, appeal to the next gene- 
ral or quarter sessions, where the same shall be 
heard, or finally determined ; but if reasonable 
notice be not given, then they shall adjourn 
the appeal to the next quarter sessions ; and 
the court may award reasonable costs to either 
party, as they maydo by the 8 and oth Wil- 
liam, in case of appeals concerning settle- 
ments. (See Poor.) By 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, 
s, 2, they forfeit 20s. on neglecting to meet in 
the vestry one Sunday in the month; and by 


13 and 14 Charles I]. c. 4, forfeit 5/. for re- 


fusing relief to a person duly removed by war- 
rant of two justices. By 9 George III. c. 37, s. 
7, they are to forfeit 10s. or 20s, for paying the 
poor in bad money, 

To OVERSE'T. v. a, (over and seé.) 1. Ta 
turn bottom upward; to throw off the: basis ; 
to subvert (Addison). 2. To throw out of regu- 
larity (Dryden), wf 

To OvERSE’T. v. n. To fall off the basis, 

To OVERSHA/DE. v. a. (over and shade.) 
To cover with darkness (Dryden). 

To OVERSHA/DOW. v. a, (over and sha- 
dow.) 1. To throw a shadow over any thing 
(Bacon). 2. To shelter; to proteet (Milton). 


To OVERSHO’OT. v. n. (over and shoot.) 


To fly beyond the mark (Collier). ; 

To OveRsHoO/OT. v. a. 1. To shoot beyond 
the mark (Tillotson). 2. To pass swiftly over 
(Harte). 3. To venture too far; to assert too 
much (Whitgift). 

OVERSHOT WHEEL, in hydraulics, a 
wheel moved by the impulse of water falling 
upon or over it; an undershot wheel, on the 
contrary, being one in which the motion is 
communicated by the force of water running 
under it. See WATERWHEEL. 


O’/VERSIGHT. s. (over and sight.) 1. Su~ — 


perintendance (Kings). 2. Mistake; errour 
(Hooker). . 

To OVERSI’ZE. v, a. (over and size.) 1. 
To surpass in bulk (Sandys). 2, To plaster 
over (Shakspeare). 

To OVERSKIP. v. a. (over and skip.) 1. 
To pass by leaping (Hooker). 2. To pass over 
(Danne). 3. To escape (Shakspeare). 

To OVERSLEEP. wv. a, (over and sleep.) 
To sleep too long. 
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To OVERSLIP. v. a. (over and slip.) To 


pass undone, unnoticed, or unused ; to neglect 
-. (Wotton). 

To OVERSNO'W. v. a. (over and snow.) 
To cover with snow (Dryden). 

OVERSO’/LD. part. (over and sell.) Sold 
at too high a price (Dryden). 

OVERSO’ON. ad. (over and soon.) Too 
soon (Szdney). 

OVERSPENT. part. (over and spend.) 
Wearied; harassed (Dryden). 

To OVERSPRE’AD. v.a. (over and spread.) 
To cover over; to fill; to scatter over (Gen.). 

To OVERSTA/ND. v. a. (over and stand.) 
To stand too much upon conditions (Dryden). 

To OVERSTA/RE. v. a. (over and stare.) 
To stare wildly (Ascham). 

To OVERSTO/’CK. v. a. (over and stock.) 
To fill too full ; to crowd (Swift). 

To OVERSTRA/IN, v. 2. (over and strain.) 
‘To make too violent efforts (Collier). 

To OvERSTRA‘IN. v, a. To stretch too far 
(Ayliffe). ; 

To OVERSWA’Y. v.a. (over and sway.) 
To overrule; to bear down (Hooker). 

To OVERSWE’LL. ». a. (over and swell.) 
To rise above (Fairfax). 


O'VERT. v. (ouvert, Fr.) Open; public;. 


-apparent (King Charles). 

O’/VERTLY. ad. (from> the adjective.) 
Openly. 

0 OVERTA‘KE. v, a. (over and take.) 1. 
To catch any thing by pursuit ; to come up to 
something going before (Hooker). 2. To take 
by surprise (Galatians). 

To OVERTA‘SK. v. a. (over and éask.) 
To barden with too heavy duties or injunctions 
(Harvey). | 

ToOVERTHROW. v.a. (over and throw.) 
1. To turn upside down (Taylor). 2. To 
throw down (Milton). 3. To ruin; to de- 
molish (Dryden). 4. To defeat; to conquer; 

.to vanquish (Dryden). 5. To destroy; to 
subvert; to mischief; to bring to nothing 
(Sydney). 
- OverrurRo’w. s. (from the verb.) 1. The 
state of being turned upside down. @. Ruin; 
destruction (Hooker). 3. Defeat; discom- 
fiture (Hayward). 4. Degradation (Shaks.). 

OVERTHRO’WER. s. (from overthrow.) 
He who overthrows. 

OVERTHWA/RT. a. (over and thwart.) 
1. Opposite; being over against (Dryden). 2. 
Crossing any thing perpendicularly, 3. Per- 
verse; adverse; comtradictious (Clar.). 

-OverRTHWa/RT. prep. Across: as, he laid 

a plank overthwart the brook. 

OVERTHWARILY. ad. (from. over- 
thwart.) 1. Across; transversely (Peacham). 
- 2. Pervicacionsly ; perversely. 

OVERTHWA/RTNESS., $s. (from over- 
thwart). 1. Posture across. 2, Pervicacity ; 
perverseness. 

To OVERTO’P. ». a. (over and top). 1.To 
raise above; to raise the head above (Shak- 
speare). ~&. To excel; to surpass (Harvey). 
3. To obscure ; to make of less importance by 
superiour excellence (Bacon). 


O.V_ E 
To OVERTRIP. v. a. (over and trip.) To 


trip over; to walk lightly over (Shakspeare). 
O/VERTURE. s. (ouverture, French.) 1. 


Opening; disclosure; discavery (Shakspeare). 


2. Proposal; something offered to considera- 


tion (Hayward), 

OVERTURE, in music, the introductory 
symphony to an oratorio, opera, &c. and gene-~ 
rally consisting of three or four different moves 
menis, The overture is chiefly distinguished 
from the sonata, by consisting of jess artificial 
melody, bolder masses of harmony, and stronger 
lights and shades. 

To OVERTURN. v. a. (over and turn.) 
1. To throw down ; to subvert; to ruin. 2. 
To overpower ; to conquer (Milton). 

OVERTU/RNER. s. (fromoverturn.) Sub- 
verter (Swift). 

To OVERVA‘LUE. ». a. (over and value.) 


-To rate at too high a price (Hooker.) 


To OVERVE'L. v. a. (over and veil.) To 
cover (Shakspeare}. 

ToOVERWA/TCH. v.n. (over and watch.) 
To subdue with long want of rest (Dryden). 

OVERWEAC‘K. a. (over and weak.) Too 
weak ; too feeble (Raleigh). 

To OVERWEA‘THER. v. a. (over and 
weather.) To batter by violence of weather 
(Shakspeare). 

To OVERWESEN. v. n. (over and ween.) 
To think too highly ; to think with arrogance 
(Shakspeare). 

OVERWEENINGLY. ad. (from over- 
ween.) With too much arrogance ; with too 
high an opinion. : 

To OVERWEIGH. v. a. (over and weigh.) 
To preponderate (Hooker). 

O’/'VERWEIGHT. s. (over and weight.) 
Preponderance (Bacon). 

ToOVERWHE’LM. v.a. (over and whelm.) 
1. To crush underneath something violent and 
weighty (Rogers). 2. To overlook gloomily 
(Shakspeare). 

OVERW HE/LMINGLY. ad. (from over- 
whelming). In such a manner as to over- 
whelm : not in use (Decay of Piety). 

OVERWI'SE. a. (over and wise.) Wise 
to affectation (Accl.). | 

OVERWORN. part. (over and worn.) 1. 
Worn out; subdued by toil (Dryden). 2. 
Spoiled by time (Shakspeare). 

OVERWRO'UGHT. part. (over and 
wrought.) 1. Laboured too much (Dryden). 
2. Worked all over (Pope). 

OVERYEA/RED. a. (over and year.) Too 
old (Fairfax). | 

OVERYSCHE, a town of Austrian Bra- 
bant, seated on the Ysche, six miles N.E. of 
Brussels, and nine S.W. of Louvain. Lon. 4. 
30 E. Lat. 50. 53 N. : 

OVERYSSEL, one of the former United 
Provinces, bounded on the E. by the bishopric of 
Munster, N. by Friesland and Groningen, on 
the W. by the Viscl, and on theS. bythe county 
of Zutphen and bishopric of Munster. It is - 
divided into three distrrets, called Drent, 
Twente, and Salland. There are many 
morasses in this province, and but few in- 
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liabitants, in comparison with the rest. Its 
areatest tiches consist in turf, which is dug up 
here, and sent to the neighbouring provinces, 
particularly Holland. 

OVERZEA’LOUS. a. (over and sealous.) 
Too zealous (Locke). 

OUGHT. s. (aphiz, Saxon.) Any thing ; 
not nothing: more properly aught (Milton). 

Oucut. verb. imperfect. (preterit of owe.) 
1. Owed ; was bound to pay; have been in- 
debted (Spelman). 2. ‘To be obliged by duty: 
subjects ought to obey the king (Bacon). 3. To 
be fit; to be necessary: the position ought to 
be proved (Locke). ae 

OUGHTRED (William), an eminent En- 
olish mathematician and divine, was born at 
Eton in Buckinghamshire, 1573, and educated 
in the school there ; whence he was elected to 
King’s-college in Cambridge in 1592, where 
he continued about 12 years, and became a 
fellow ; employing his time in close applica- 
tion to useful studies, particularly the mathe- 
matical sciences, which he contributed greatly, 
by his example and exhortation, to bring into 
‘vogne among his acquaintances there. 

Abont i603, he quitted the university, and 
was presented to the rectory of Aldbury, near 
Guildford in Surry, where he lived a long re= 
tired and studious life, seldom travelling so far 
as London once a year; his recreation being 
a diversity of studies: ‘* as often,” says he, ‘as 
I was tired with the labours of my own pro- 
fession, I have allayed that tediousness by 
walking in the pleasant, and more than Ely- 
sian Fields of the diverse and various parts of 
human learning, and not of the mathematics 
only.” About the year i628 he was appointed 
by the earl of Arundel tutor to his son lord 
William Howard, in the mathematics, and his 
Clavis was drawn up for the use of that young 
nobleman. He always kept up a correspond- 
ence by letters with some of the most eminent 
scholars of his time, upon mathematical sub- 
jects: the originals of which were preserved, 
and communicated to the Royal Society, by 
William Jones, Esq. The chief mathemati- 
cians of that age owed much of their skill 
to him; and his house was always full of 
young gentlemen who came from all parts to 
receive his instruction: nor was he without 
invitations to settle in France, Italy, and Hol- 
land. ‘* He was as facetious,” says Mr. David 
Lloyd, ‘* in Greek and Latin, as solid in arith- 
metic, geometry, and the sphere, of all mea- 
sures, music, &c; exact in his style as in his 
judgment; handling his tube and other instru- 
ments at 80 as steadily as others did at 30; ow- 
ing this, as he said, to temperance and exercise ; 
principling his people with plain and solid 
truths, as he did the world with great and use- 
ful arts; advancing new inventions in all 
things but religion, which he endeavoured to 
promote in its primitive purity, maintaining 
that prudence, meekness, and simplicity were 
the great ornaments of his life.” i 

Notwithstanding Oughtred’s great merit, 
being a strong royalist, he was in danger, in 
1646, of a sequestration by the committee for 
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plundering ministers; several articles being 
deposed and sworn against him: but upon his 
day of hearing, William Lilly, the famous 
astrologer, applied to sir Bulstrode Whitlocke 
and all his old friends; who appeared so nu- 
merous in his behalf, that though the chair- 
man and many other Presbyterian meinbers 
were active against him, yet he was cleared by 
the majority. This is told us by Lilly himself, 
in the History of his own Life, where he styles 
Oughtred the most famous mathematician then 
of Europe.—He died in 1660, at 86 years of 
age, and was buried at Aldbnry. It is said he 
died of a sudden ecstasy of joy, about the be- 
ginning of May, on hearing the news of the 
vote at Westminster, which passed for the re- 
storation of Charles the 2d.—He left one son, 
whom he put apprentice to a watch-maker, 
and wrote a book of instructions in that art 
for his use, 

He published several works in his life-time; 
the principal of which are the following: 

1. Arithmetice in Numero & Speciebus 
Institutio, in 8vo. 1631. This treatise he in- 
tended should serve as a general key to the 
mathematics. It was afterwards reprinted, 
with considerable alterations and additions, in 
1648, under the title of .a Key to the Mathe- 
matics. It was also published in English, 
with several additional tracts ; viz, one on the 
Resolution of all sorts of Affected Equations in 
Numbers; a second on Compound Interest ; 
a third on the easy Art of Delineating all man- 
ner of Plain Sun-dials; also.a Demonstration 
of the Rule of False-Position. A 3d edition 
of the same work .was printed in 1652, in 
Latin, with the same additional tracts, to- 
gether with some others, viz. On the Use of 
Logarithms; a Declaration of the 101h book 
of Euclid’s Elements; a Treatise of Regular 
Solids; and the Theorems contained in the 
books of Archimedes. . 

2. The Circles of Proportion, anda Horie 
zontal Instrument ; in 1633, 4to; published 
by his scholar Mr. William Foster. 

3. Description and Use of the Double Hori- 
zontal Dial; 1636, 8vo. 

4. Trigonometria: his treatise on Trigono- | 
metry, in Latin, in 4to. 1657: and another 
edition in English, together with’ Tables of 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants. 

He left behind him a great number of pa- 
pers upon mathematical subjects ; and in most 
of his Greek and Latin mathematical books 
there were found notes in his own hand writ- 
ing, with an abridgment of almost every pro- 
position and demonstration in the margin, 
which came into the museum of the late Wil- 
liam Jones, Esq. F.R.S. These books and 
manuscripts then passed into the hands of his 
friend sir Charles Scarborough the physician ; _ 
the latter of which were carefully looked over, 
and all that were found fit for the press printed 
at Oxford in 1676, in 8vo. under the title of 

5. Opuscula Mathematica hactenus inedita. 
This collection contains the following pieces : 
(1), Institutiones Mechanic: (2), De Variis 
Corporum Generibus Gravitate & Magnitudine 
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gomparatis: (3), Automata: (4), Questiones 
-Diophanti Alexandrini, libri tres: (5), De 
Triangulis Planis Rectangulis: (6), De Divi- 
sione Superficierum: (7), Musice Elementa : 
(8), De Propugnaculorum Munitionibus ; (9), 
Sectiones Angulares. 

6. In 1660, sir Jonas Moore annexed to his 
Arithmetic a treatise entitled, Conical Sec- 
tions; or, the several Sections of a Cone ; be- 
ing an Analysis or Methodical Contraction of 
the two first books of Mydorgius, and where- 
by the nature of the Parabola, Hyperbola, and 
Ellipsis, is very clearly laid down. ‘Translated 
from the papers of the learned William 
Oughtred, 

Oughtred, though undoubtedly a very great 
mathematician, was yet far from having the 

‘happiest method of treating the subjects he 
wrote upon. His style and manner were very 
concise, obscure, and dry; and his rules and 
precepts so involved in symbols and abbrevia- 
tions, as rendered his mathematical writings 
very troublesome to read, and difficult to be 
understood. Beside the characters and abbre- 
viations before made use of in Algebra, he in- 
troduced several others: as 

x to denote multiplication ; 

: : for proportion or similitude of ratios ; 

+ for continued proportion ; 


ig i for greater and less; &c, 


(Hutton’s Math. Dict.) 
QVIDIUS NASO (P.), a celebrated Ro- 


man poet; born at Sulmo. As he was in- 
tended for the bar, his father sent him early 
to Rome, and removed him to Athens in 
the sixteenth year of his age. But as he was 
born a poet, nothing could deter him from 
pursuing his natural inclination. Every thing 
he wrote was expressed in poetical numbers. 
A. lively genius and a fertile imagination soon 
“gained him admirers; the learned became his 
friends; Virgil, Propertins, Tibullus, and 
Horace honoured him with their correspond- 
ence, and.Augustus patronized him with the 
-most unbounded liberality. These favours, 
however, were but momentary, as the poet 
was soon after banished to Tomos on the Eux- 
ine sea, by the emperor. The true cause of 
this sudden exile is unknown. In his banish- 
ment, Ovid betrayed great pusillanimity, and 
prostituted his pen and his time to adulation, 

et the emperor proved deaf to all entreaties. 
rate proved as regardless as his predecessor 
to the entreaties which were made for Ovid, 
and the poet died in the 7th or 8th year of his 
banishment, in the 5Qth year of his age, A.D. 
17, and was buried at Tomos. 

The greatest part of Ovid’s poems are remain- 
ing. His Metamorphoses, in 15 books, are ex- 
tremely curious, on account of the great variety 
of mythological facts and traditions which they 
relate, but they can have no claim to epic ho- 
nours. In composing this the poet was more 
indebted to the then existing traditions, and to 
the theogony of the ancients, than the powers 
of hisown imagination, His Fasti were divided 
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into twelve books, like the constellations in the 
zodiac, but of these six are lost; and the 
learned world have reason to Jament the loss of 
a poem which must have thrown so much light 
upon the religious rites and ceremonies, festivals 


‘and sacrifices, of the ancient Romans, as we 


may judge from the six that have survived the 
ravages of time and barbarity. His Trista, 
which are divided into five books, contain 
much elegance and softness of expression; as 
also his Elegies on different subjects. The 
Heroides are nervous, spirited, and diffuse; the 
poetry is excellent, the language varied, hut* 
the expres@pns are often too wanton and in- 
delicate, a fault which is very common with 
him, His three books Amorum, and the same 
number de Arte Amandi, with the other de 
Remedio Amoris, are written with peculiar 
elegance, and contain many flowery descrip- 
tions; but the doctrine which they hold forth is 
dangerous, and they are to be read with caution, 
as they seem to be ealculated to corrupt the 
heart, and to sap the very foundations of vir- 
tue and morality. His [bis, which is written in 
imitation of a poem of Callimachus of the same 
name, is a satyrical performance. Besides 
these, there are extant some fragments of other 
Beil and among these part of a tragedy called 
Medea. The talents of Ovid as a dramatic 
writer have been disputed, and some have re- 
marked that he who isso often void of sentiment 
was not born to shine asa tragedian. He has 
attempted, perhaps, too many sorts of poetry 
at once. On whatever he has written, he has 
totally exhausted the subject, He everywhere 
paints nature with a masterly hand, and adds 
strength even to vulgar expressions. It has 
been judiciously observed, that his poetry after 
his banishment from Rome was destitute of 
that spirit and vivacity which we admire in 
those which were written before. His Fasti 
are perhaps the best written of all his poems ; 
and after them we may fairly rank his love 
verses, his Heroides, and after all his Meta~ 
morphoses, which were not totally finished 
when Augustus banished him. His Epistles 
from Pontus are the language of a weak and 
sordid flatterer. However critics and moralists 
may have cause to censure the indelicacy and 
inaccuracies of Ovid, it is to be acknowledged 
that his poetry contains great sweetness-and 
elegance. How painful the reflection that 
sweetness and elegance of style should ever be 
employed, to take off the disgust that would 
naturally attend obscenity, and rende: poison 
palatable ! 

The Editio Princeps of Ovid is remarkable 
for being likewise the first production of the 
Bologna press, and a fine specimen of the typo- 
graphical talents of Balthasar Azzoquide. | It 
is in 2 vols. folio, date 1471. Other valuable 
editions are, Jac. Rubeus. Venet. fol. 1474. 
Lichtenstein. Vincent. fol, 1480, Aldus. Venet. 
1502. 3 vols. Wechel. Francof, fol. 1601. 
P. Burmanni. Amst, 4to. 1727.4 vols. The. 
latter, in the opinion of Harwood, is “ the 
chef d’ouvre of Burman, and one of the noblest 
and correctest’ of the Dutch classics.” 
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OVIDUCT. (oviductus, from ovum, an 
ege, and ducfus, a canal.) ‘The Fallopian tube, 
or canal, which runs from the ovary to the bot- 
tom of the womb. 

OVIEDA. In botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, order angiospermia,. 
cleft; corol superior, very long, cylindrical, 
with the border three-lobed ; berry globular, 
one-celled, four-seeded. Two species ; natives 
of Hispaniola and Java. . 

OVIEDO, a town of Spain, capital of 
Asturia d’Qviedo, with a bishop’s see, and a 
university, It is seated at the confluence of 
the Ove and Deva, which form Asta, 50 
miles N.W. of Leon. Lon. 5.44 W. Lat. 
43.25 N. 

OVIFO’RM. a. (ovwm and forma, Lat.) 
Having the shape of an egg (Burneé). 

OVI/PAROUS. a. (ovum and pario, Lat.) 
Bringing forth egys; not viviparous (Ray). 

OVIS. Sheep. In zoology, a genus of the 
class mammalia, order pecora. Horns hollow, 
wrinkled, turned backwards, and outwards inte 
a circular or spiral form: fore-teeth, lower 
eight; tuskless.. These are gentle, harmless, and 
useful, supplying food and raiment; prefer open 
plains ; not very active; fight by butting each 
other with the head reclined; threaten by stamp- 
ing the ground with the feet; drink little; fe- 
_ males gravid five months, bring one or two, rare- 
ly three young. Four species according to Lin- 
néus; three according to Shaw, who makes O. 
strepsiceros, or the Cretan sheep, a mere variety 
of O. aries, though a distinct species in the former. 
We shall in this respect follow Dr. Shaw’s ar- 
rangement. 

1. Q. aries. Con?mon sheep. Horns compress- 
ed, lunate. Fourteen varieties. 

« Hornless sheep. Hornless; tail and scrotum 
hanging as low as the knees. 

€ Black-faced sheep. Horned ; tail short ; wool 
short, coarse. ' 

y Spanish sheep. Horns spiral, lengthened 
cutwards; wool fine, plentiful. 

3 Many-horned sheep. Horns more than two. 

¢ African sheep. . Hair instead of wocl, short. 

¢ Guinea sheep. Ears pezidulous; dewlaps 
jax, hairy; hind part of the head pro- 
minent. 

n Broad-tailed sheep. Tail long, very broad. 

@ Fat-rumped sheep. Ears large, pendulous; 
large, fatty cushions on the hips; tailless. 

« Bucharian sheep. Ears large, pendulous ; 
cushions on the hips less, tail long, flat. 

+ Long-tailed sheep. ‘Tail very long, woolly. 

~ Cape sheep. Ears large, pendulous; tail 
large, broad. 

y Bearded sheep. Beard long, divided, hang- 
ing from the lower parts of the cheeks and 
upper jaw. 

y Mervant. Beard long on the fore part of the 
breast ; neck with a short mane. 

& Cretan sheep. Horns erect, carinate, spi- 
rally twisted; wool long, hairy. In Lin- 
néus a distinct genus. 

Inhabits the whole globe; changes its teeth 
with its age; feeds on short tender grass, chiefly 
_ sheep’s fescue; hasa peculiar tone which is called 

bleating. The ram is esteemed the best-shaped 
that has a thick head, a broad front, large black 
eyes, a broad nose, a long, bigh body, a large 
crupper and large reins, massy testicles, and a 
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long tail. Wis colour shouldbe white ; his fleece, 
full and heavy. Those ewes are preferred which 
have thick necks, large, soft, and silky fleeces, 
large bodies, and a nimble motion in walking. 
One ram suffices for fifty ewes. ‘ 

Sheep are not among the most sagacious of the 
lower animals. *They neither display the same 
natural dexterity and address, nor the same do- 
cility asthe dog, the herse, and some other of the 
tame animals, whose mental powers are considered 
as the most remarkable. Yet, they are not abso- 
lutely stupid, as they have sometimes been re- 
presented. They are social: the flock follow a 
ram as their leader ; the leader often displays the 
most impetuous courage in defence of his follow- 
ers. Dogs, and even men, when attempting to 
molest a flock of sheep, have often suffered from 
the generous valour of the rams. The mutual 
affection, at least, between the female parent and 
her progeny, is here sufficiently tender, and well 
adapted to its purposes. The ewe suckles her 
lamb with fondness: and though her timidity; 
weakness, and want of formidable instruments of 
attack and defence, render her unable to make 
any powerful oppositionto those who seek to de- 
prive her of it; yet she bleats after it, and for 
some time lamentsits loss with the tenderest com- 
plaints. A lamb separated when young from 
other sheep, fed with milk from the hand, and 


treated with tenderness and familiarity, displays — 


considerable docility, and often forms a strong 
attachment to its benefactors. Admitted to this 
intimacy with mankind, it is apt to be guilty of 
little, vicious tricks; but its mildness and general 
inoffensiveness of manners recommend it so 
strongly to human affection and regard, that it is 
usually a particular favourite of infancy and 
youth, It often eludes the vigilance of the shep- 
herd, when it wishes to steal some delicacy of 
food agreeable to its palate. 

The ram becomes able to propagate his kind at. 
the age of eighteen months: the ewe is ready to 
receive the male when a year old. The period at 
which the ewes are in season for the ram is be- 
tween the beginning of September and the end 
of November; but if fed in good pastures, or 
nourished on purpose with stimulating food, they 
will conceive at any time in the year. It is best 
to permit them to mix with the rams at sucha 
time, that they may bring forth when there is the 
greatest abundance of grass for feeding the lambs 
produced, In this country, the first lambs usually 


appear in the beginning of February; and their 


number continues to increase, at least till May. 
The rams and the ewes are to be kept separate, 
when it is wished that they should not copulate. 

The ewe usually produces only one lamb at a 
time. There are generally, however, a good 
many instances of two in a flock; and on some 


very singular occasions, one parent will produce 


three lambs at a birth. It is observable of this 
species, that they drink:very little. The juice of 
the vegetables which they eat, and the dew and. 
rain with which the grass is often moistened, 
supply almost all the moisture that they need. 
Sheep, like other animals, are liable to various 
diseases. Water often collects in the head, and. 
produces a disorder which soon proves fatal: the 
feet of whole flocks are often affected with a sort’ 
of mortification, which makes them halt when’ 
they walk, and renders them almost unable to. 
run; they are subject to the scab, and an-erup- 
tive disorder like the small-pox. 
The dropsy, consumption, jaundice, and worms’ 


‘ 
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in the liver, are also annually destructive to con- 
siderable numbers of sheep. Several sorts of in- 
sects infest this animal. A particular species of 
cestrus or gadfly is very troublesome, by deposit- 
ing its eggs above the nose, in the frontal sinuses: 
a tick and a louse likewise feed on the sheep ; of 
which it is sometimes relieved by the undis- 
tinguishing appetite of the magpie and the star- 
_ ling. The ordinary term of the life of those sheep 
which escape disease and violence is twelve or 
thirteen years, 

The benefits which mankind owe to this animal 
are very numerous. Its horns, its fleece, its flesh, 
its tallow, even its bowels, are allarticles of great 
utility to human life. : 

The horns are manufactured into spoons, and 
many other useful articles. 

The manufacture of the wool into cloths has 
long formed the principal source of the riches of 
England. We know not indeed whether the 
simple Britons and the rude Saxons were acquaint- 
ed with the important uses of wool; it is more 
probable that they were not. But Henry. the 
Second paid so much attention to the manufac- 
ture and improvement of this commodity, as to 
forbid the use of any other than English wool in 
the making of cloth. Yet, the excellence of En- 
glish wool was long known before the English 
_ paid much attention to the art of making wool- 
Zen cloth, or attained any superior skill in it, 
Wool was then a staple article for exportation; 
and the Flemings were our merchants. But in 
-the reign of Elizabeth, several favourable cir- 
cumstances, which the talents and the patriotic 
spirit of that princess enabled her to take ad- 
vantage of, concurred to establish the woollen 
manufactory in England, and to lay the found- 
ation for that perfection it has since attained. 
In Scotland this manufacture has never thriven 
greatly. Yet, the bonnets, which, though now 
very much out of use, were in former times ver 
generally used as a covering for the head, and the 
stockings of such superior fineness, for which the 
isles of Shetland and the city of Aberdeen are still 
celebrated, are articles which shew that the in- 
habitants of Scotland have not been much les; 
capable of ingenuity in this way than their neigh- 
bours of England. The Spanish wool has been 

much celebrated ; and it is not very long since 
broad cloth bearing the name of Spanish was 
Prized above the English. But the wool pro- 
“duced in Britain has been, by various arts, so 
much improved as to be now not inferior in 
excellence to that of Spain; and no woollen 
cloth is at present esteemed superior to that 
of English manufacture. The sheep with the 
finest fleeces in England are fed on the Coteswold 
Downs, and in Herefordshire, Devonshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Suffolk, and Yorkshire. The woo! of 
Wales is coarse; nor is that of Scotland, except 
in some instances, remarkable for fineness. ‘The’ 
wool of the small sheep in the Highlands and the 
isles of Scotland is superior io the finest Spanish 
_ or English wool. 

The skin of this animal is prepared into leather 
for an inferior sort of shoes, for the coverings of 
books, for gloves, and for parchosent. 

The entrails, by a proper preparation, are made 
into strings for various niusical instruments, . 

The milk of the gheep is thicker than cow’s 
milk. Its taste is sou ewhat disagreeably strong. 
It is hence rather made into cheese tham used for 
drinking. ‘The cheese is rich, and of a high fla- 


vour. It would probably be stili better, if moxe 


attention were paid to cleanliness in the prepas, 
ration. It were perhaps best to leave all the milk 
of the ewe to her lamb. ) 

The flesh: of the sheep is one of our most vae 
luable articles of animal food. . It’ is neither dis-: 
agreeably coarse, nor yet so tender and delicate as 
not to afford strengthening nourishment. ‘The. 
flesh of the lamb is, in the proper season, one of 
the nicest delicacies that the epicure can desire. 

The bones are useful for various purposes. Of 
these, as well as of other bones calcined, are made 
the cupels used in the refining of metals. . 

Mr. Pennant mentions the dung as an excellent 
manure. But it is not often that sheep are fed 
in such numbers on arable lands, as that their 
dung can be collected for this purpose. 

The modes of managing sheep differ in differ- 
ent countries, and even in the same country. The 
lambs are seldom separated from their mothers 
till they become large and vigorous. As one ram 
is able to impregnate a good many ewes, only a 
small proportion of the male lambs are permitted 
to retain their organs of generation unmutilated. 
Wedders are less vicious than rams; and their 
flesh has a better flavour and relish. In summer, 
before being shorn, sheep are commonly washed, 
to improve the whiteness of the wool. Where 
sheep are not shorn, they change their fleeces an- 
nually; and the best time for shearing is when 
the fleece is just ready to fall off of itself. The 
time of the sheep-shearing is always a period of 
festivity with the shepherds. It was such in an- 
cient times, among the shepherds of Judea, 2 Sam. 
xiltt 23. In Scotland, and in other northern 
countries, sheep are usually smeared with a mix- 
ture of butter and tar about the end of autumn, 
to fortify and protect them against the severities 
of winter. It seems a necessary precaution, 
where the flocks cannot be sheltered in sheds, 
and fed with hay and other suitable food, during 
the inclemency of the severe season. But this 
mixture of tar and butter is often so injudiciously 
laid on, as to injure the health of the sheep, and 
even to render its fleece less warm than it would 
otherwise be. It greatly contaminates the white- 
ness of the wool;—but if the butter be in due 
proportion, is, perhaps, rather favourable to its 
fineness, In the sheep countries of Scotland, it 
is often necessary to remove the flocks in winter 
from the hills on which they usually feed, to low 
iands, where they may find some herbage, and 
be protected from the severity of the season. 
Could the practice of folding sheep in sheds, and 
feeding them with hay, or leaves of cabbage, 
common green kail,or turnips, during the storms 
of winter, be conveniently adopted through Scot- 
land, it would possibly prove highly advantage- 
ous to their proprietors. Even in the mildest. 
winters, considerable numbers perish under the 
present modes of management. Crawford-muir, 
in Clydesdale, is one of the chief sheep countries 
in Sectland. The management of sheep is there 
well understood,—The natives of Clydesdale have 
of late attempted to teach the inhabitants of the 
Highlands how to manage their sheep better, and 
to derive greater profits from them. 

_ Even in Britain we have a good many different 
breeds of this animal. Linnéus distinguishes the 
breed peculiar to England, as destitute of horns, 
and having its tail and scrotum depending to the 
knees. This is the fine, large breed for which 
Warwickshire, and particularly Lincolnshire, is 
noted. They have, in the course of the last 
twenty years, been introduced ints Galloway and 
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ether parts of Scotland, under the denomination 
of mugg sheep. Their flesh is rather coarse, and 
their wool intermixed with dry hair. It is the 
hornless sheep of Pennant. | 

Our other sheep are chiefly of the common 
horned breed. In Wales, and through most of 


the sheep-pastures in Scotland, they are small and 


hardy. In delicacy of flavour and relish, their 
flesh is much superior to that of the larger breed; 
and even their wool, where the nature of their 
pasture is not such as to injure it greatly, is said 
to be of the best quality. The common colour is 
white; yet we sometimes observe a black, ora 
dark grey fleece, and a smutted face: this is called 
the common sheep, as being more common than 
any other variety of the species, throughout all 
Europe. Some ancient writers speak of a breed 
of sheep with gelden teeth, as belonging to Scot- 
land. ‘This appears, at first sight, incredible 5 
but Mr. Pennant has explained the wonder, by 
telling us, that he saw at Athol house, in the year 
1712, the jaws of an ox, containing teeth thickly 
incrusted with a gold-coloured pyrites. The 
same thing might happen to sheep. 

The northern regions of Europe, particularly 
Gothland and Iceland, afford another variety of 
the sheep, distinguished by having their heads 
furnished with three, four, or even five horns, 
the variety 3. Besides this abundance of horns, 
the sheep of Iceland are remarkable for straight, 
upright ears, and ver small tails. In stormy 
‘weather, the sheep of Iceland, by a peculiar in- 
stinct, retreat for shelter to the caves and caverns, 
which are very numerous over the face of that 
island; but when a storm of snow comes on too 
suddenly to afford them time to gain such a re- 
treat, the flock gather into a heap, with their 
heads towards the middle, and inclined to the 
ground; a posture in which they will remain 
several days, without perishing under the snow. 
Among the herbs on which they feed, the in- 
habitants of Iceland remark that scurvy-grass con- 
tributes most to fattenthem. When the summer 
crop happens to fail, the Icelanders are obliged to 
feed their sheep in winter with chopped fish 
bones. Those sheep appear to afford milk in 
more abundance than ours. Dr. Van Troil says, 
they give from two to six quarts a-day. The 
fleece is not shorn from the sheep in that island 
as with us: about the end of May, it loosens of 
itself, and is stripped off at once, like a skin. 

The Spanish sheep, remarkable for the fineness 
of their wool, and distinguished by spiral horns, 
bending outwards, are of a breed believed by 
some writers to have. been originally introduced 
into that kingdom from England. Mention is 
made, indeed, of two varieties of Spanish sheep ; 
one of which is highly valued for the fineness and 
quantity of the wool, while the fleece of the other 
is of a very inferior quality. The greater part of 
the flocks in Spain are of the former variety; and 
the care with which they are managed renders 
the business of the shepherd much more complex 
in Spain than in most other countries. The num- 
ber of sheep fed in Spain is above four millions. 
In summer, the flocks feed on the mountains in 
the northern parts of the kingdom ; in winter, 
they are conducted into the milder plains of Estre- 
madura and Andalusia, and distributed into dis- 
tricts. A flock consists usually of about ten 
thousand sheep, under the management of a head 
shepherd, with fifty inferior shepherds, and as 
many dogs. In summer, the sheep are made to 
eat a great quantity of salt. The rams are, as is 


usual in other places, kept in separate flocks, ex- 
cept during the rutting time. This begins about 
the end of July; and they are then distributed 
about the ewes. The fleece of a ram frequently 
weighs about five-and-twenty peunds; that of a 
ewe scarce ever more than five: but the wool of 
the ram is not equally fine with that of the ewe. 
In the middle of September the shepherds mark 
the sheep of their flocks on the loins, with ochre 
diluted in water. This smearing with echre not 
only distinguishes the sheep of different pro- 
prietors, but is also supposed to render the wool 
closer and warmer, and to contribute to the 
preservation of the sheep’s health. The end of 
September is the period about which the flocks 
are conducted from the mountainous pastures 
where they have spent the summer, to milder 
and lower regions. The shepherds are careful to 
conduct each flock, if possible, to the same pas- 
tures where it has fed in former winters. The 
Jambs are produced early in the season, in conse- 
quence of the rams having been admitted to the 
ewes about the end of July. In March, the lambs 


are trimmed of a part of their tails, and the tips. 


of their horns; and marked on the nose with a 
hot iron; and such of the males as are not meant 
to be kept for rams, castrated or at least imcapa- 
citated for generation, by squeezing of the scro- 
tum, till the spermatic vessels are twisted like a 
rope. In April, the flocks are led back to their 
summer pastures. In May, the fleeces are shorn: 
every fleece contains three sorts of wool; the 
finest on the back and the belly ; a second sort 
on the neck and the sides; and on the breasts, 
the shoulders, and the thighs, a{coarser species. 
Considerably more than 9,700,000 Ib. weight of 
wool are annually exported from Spain during 
peace ; of which, notwithstanding the abuadance 
and the superior quality of our British wool, 
more than one-third has usually come to. Eng- 
land. 


The African and Guinea sheep form remark- 


able varieties of this species. Guinea and the 
desert of Suhara are the places of which they are 
originally natives ; and whence they have been 
introduced into America. Their form is meagre ; 
their legs long; ears pendent, and convered, not 
with wool, but with hair; the neck is shaggy ; 
and the covering of the whole body has so much 
of the dryness and hardness of hair, that it cannot 
be with any prepriety denominated wool. These 
are conjectured to be the animals named by Leo 


Africanus Adimain, and described by him as. be- 


ing of the size of an ass, and of the shape of a.’ 


ram, with pendent ears. 


The Cretan sheep mentioned by Buffon under | 


the denomination of Wallachian, is remarkable 
for large spiral horns. The distance between the 
horns of the ewe enlarges towards their tops: 
those of the ram are parallel. 
stood to be natives of Candia; numerous flocks 
of them graze on Mount Ida: they are also spread 
through the other islands of the Archipelago, and 
are frequent in Austria and Hungary. 


them to all other sheep. In size, and in the na- 
ture of the fleece, they differ not remarkably from 
the common kind. 

Those countries of Asia which abound most in 
sheep afford yet another variety, distinguished 
by the amazing breadth and bulk of their tails. 

They do not, as far as we know, differ con 
siderably from our common sheep, in any other 


They are under= © 


The © 
butchers in these Jast mentioned countries prefer — 


respects. They are generally white; yet some-— 
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times vary in colour. The tail is seldom pointed, 
but commonly either square or round, much like 
acushion. The great size of the tail renders it 
often so incommodious to the sheep, that it is 
found necessary to support it with a small wheeled 
machine. Some of these tails weigh more than 
50lb.; the common weight exceeds 301b. Persia, 
Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Barbary, and 
Tartary, ail afford this variety. ) 

Of these sheep with large tails, the tails are not 
all of the same form: some are short and thick; 
others broad, and of a moderate length ; others 
so remarkably long, as to obtain to the sheep that 
carry them the denomination of long-tailed sheep. 
The short, thick-tailed sheep are common among 
the Tartars. Thibet affords the broad-tailed sheep; 
which are in that kingdom distinguished like- 
wise for the superior fineness of their wool. This 
wool, not inferior in quality to that of Caramania, 
is, like it, wrought into shawls for the great 
omrahs, which are sold at a higher price than 
those of any other manufacture. The long-tailed 
sheep form the flocks of the Dutch colonists at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Patterson, who 
advanced from the Cape a considerable way into 
the inland country, relates, that he saw among 
the Hottentots, in the country adjacent to Orange 
‘River, a sort of sheep with mach longer tails than 
those of the sheep about the Cape, and covered, 
not with wool, but with coarse hair, which gave 
them, at a distance, the appearance rather of 
dogs than of sheep. The Cape sheep are not less 
distinguished by their ears, which are large and 
pendent, than by their tails. The tail, in its na- 
ture between fat and marrow, is a delicacy worthy 
of the nicest epicure. This variety of the sheep was 
not unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Aristotle mentions them as inhabitants of Syria; 
and Pliny, probably on Aristotle's authority, re- 
peats the same fact. 

Another variety of this species is the fat ramped 
sheep, which is not provided with a tail. Its 
buttocks swell out like two globes, are perfectly 
smooth, and scarce leave the os coccygis dis- 
‘eernible. Its nose is arched; its ears pendglous ; 
legs slender ; head black; fleece commonly white, 
but at times black, reddish, or spotted. The 
globular buttocks are composed solely of suet, 
and are sometimes so large as to weigh forty 
pounds. The whole body of the sheep frequently 
weighs two hundred pounds. The voice of this 
animal resembles rather the lowing of a calf 
than the bleating of a sheep. 

Sheep of this character abound through the 
deserts of Tartary, from the Volga to the Irtish 
and the Altaic chain. They are remarkably pro- 
lific; producing usually two, and not unfrequently 
three lambs at a birth. 

The sheep of Bucharia are described by Linnéus 
and Pallas as a particular variety ; distinguished 
by large pendent ears, and a large tail, formed 
like a cushion. These are represented as a hybrid 
breed, ‘produced by the copulation of individuals 
of the long-tailed variety with others, either with 
broad tails, or of the variety distinguished by the 
want of a tail. Lambs skins, possibly of this 
variety, are brought from Bucharia, Chiva, and 
the adjacent countries, to Astracan, and there 
sold at a very high price, on account of their 
glossy appearance and furry texture. The wool 
of some of them is curled; that of others waved. 
They are used in Persia, Russia, and other parts, 
for the lining of coats, and the tuining up of 
caps. These are chiefly the skins of lambs taken 


out of the bellies of ewes killed during the period. 
of gestation. The instant the lamb is taken out 
of its mother’s belly, it is killed and flayed. 
Lambs are also killed for their skins, in the same 
manner, immediately after being brought forth 
in the natural way; and these are scarce inferior 
to the others. One of these skins will sell at 
Astracan for five or six shillings sterling. They 
are usually grey or black. For the rest, see Hus- 
BANDRY. 

2, QO. ammon. Argali or Siberian sheep. 
Horns arched, semicircular, above wrinkled, 
flatrish beneath ; dew-laps lax, hairy: colour in 
summer brownish-ash mixed with grey ; beneath 
whitish-grey ; tail short, white, brownish at the 
tip; hair long in winter, shed in spring; ears 
erect, acute; hind-feet longer than the fore. 

Another variety with bedy brown tinged with 
tawny; a white mark on each side pointing to 
the belly. The females are smaller than the 
males. These, as well as our common sheep, 
sometimes want horns. 

Siberia, Kamtschatka, and the Kurili islands, 
are the favourite regions of the wild sheep. They 
are social animals,and feed together in small flocks. 


‘They are the most useful animals that the Kamt~ 


schadales possess) These rude people have not 
indeed attempted to domesticate the argali; but 
they spend the summer in hunting them on the 
wild and precipitous mountains on which they 
feed. Sometimes they set bent cross-bows in the 
paths through which they expect the argali to 
pass, in such a position, that when the animal 
treads on a certain string belonging to the bow, 
the arrow is discharged, and lodged in its bowels. 
Sometimes they employ dogs in the chace. The 
dog never overtakes the wild sheep; but while 
the sheep’s attention is engaged by the dog, the 
hunter, without being observed, approaches near 
enough to shoot him with a ball or an arrow. 
The Kamtschadales clothe themselves with the 
skins of these animals, and eat their flesh, esteem1~- 
ing it a delicacy fit for the banquets of the gods. 

The Mongols and Tongooses are likewise ac~ 
quainted with the argali, and not less fond of 
hunting them than the Kamtschadales. They, 
however, attack them in a different manner. 
They take out against them a great multitude ef 
dogs and horses, and strive to surround the flocks 
before they are aware: but this is not easy ; for 
the argali is so swift and so cunning, that when 
it distinguishes, either by sight or smell, the ap- 
proach of an enemy, it infallibly makes its 
escape. 

Father Rubruquis, who visited the nations of 
Tartary as ambassador from St. Louis, in the re- 
lation of his travels mentions this animal under 
the name of artack, and tells us, that he could 
scarcely lift a pair of its horus with one hand. 

This animal is ascribed by the ancients to 
Spain, Sardinia, and Corsica; and still exists in 
Sardinia and Corsica. Several pairs have been 
imported from these islands into Britain. 

General Paoli, who, after making a brave but 
ineffectual effort to vindicate and establish the 
liberties of his country, found an honourable as- 
sylura in Britain, imported from Corsica a male 
animal of this kind, named Martino. Martino 
died at the age of four years. His horns were 
then twenty-two inches long ; but the poor ani- 
mal happened to be ill used in the latter part of 
his life-—otherwise his horns would have been 
considerably longer. 

The Corsicans call the male mufro, the female 
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mufra. They inhabit the highest tracts of coun- 
try in the island, and can only be shot or taken 
by stratagem; and such. is their wildness, cun- 
‘hing and velocity, that the old ones can never 
be taken alive.” They feed on the most acrid 
plants. When tame; they eat tobacco, and drink 
“wine. Their flesh, though always lean, is savoury 
‘and agreeable to the taste.’ The skin is thick, 
and is used in Sardinia, both as an under shirt, 
“for a preservative against the noxious effects of 
bad air, and as a surtout, to defend the body 
against the impression of thorns and briars, in 
passmeg through thickets. 

If we may credit Hector Boete, these animals 
Were once inhabitants of the British isles. He 
ascribés to St. Kilda a species, of which his de- 
scription nearly agrees with the argali. To con- 
firm his account, which might otherwise perhaps 
not obtain credit, a figure of a musmon as it is 
denominated by Pliny has been discovered in a 
piece of Roraau sculpture, taken from Antoninus’s 
wall near Glasgow. ; 

_ The old rams of this species are very strong. 
ft is with difficulty that even ten men can hold 
one of them. They quarrel, like the rams in our 
flocks of common sheep; and in their quarrels 
one often strikes the other down a precipice, 
where he is instantly dashed in «pieces. ‘The 
horns of two or more are sometimes accidentally 
entangled; in which case they fall down and 
perish together. The young are easily tamed. 
They produce with the common sheep; and it Ys 
said that the progeny are not barren. 

3. O. pudu. Horns round; smooth, divergent. 


The lofty range of mountains in South America. 


talled the Cordilleras afford a habitation to this’ 
species. It is of the size of a large kid, and similar 
in form to the domestic goat; yet distinguished 
from ‘that animal, by having,—the male, small 
horns, bending outwards, while the female is 
without that ernament; both are beardless and 
smooth on the chin. These animals are known 
in América by the name of pudu: they feed to- 
gether in flocks: in the mildest months they fre- 
quent the summits of the mountains; but retire 
from the severities of winter into the vallies, 
where they are easily taken; and when taken, of 
whatever age, it is not difficult to domesticate 
them. ; 

The bearded shéep, or Siberian goat of Pen- 
hant, which that naturalist represents as remark- 
able for a divided beard, seems to be merely a 
variety of this same species. It is described as 
having its horns almost joined at the base, di- 
verging and bending outwards, with their points 
nineteen inches distant from each other ; twenty- 
five inches in length; and, at the thickest place, 
eleven in circumference, Its tail is very short ; 
its breast; neck, back, and sides, are of a mille fer- 
tuginous colour. This animal is‘ said to inhabit 

_the mountains of Barbary: some individuals of 
the kind have also been discovered on the moun- 
tains of Asia; and the tragelaphus, represented by 
Pliny as an inhabitant of the banks of the river 
Phasis, is thought by naturalists to belong to this 
variety of the sheep, 

OUNCE, a little weight, the 16th part of a 
pound avoirdupois, and the 12th part of a 
ea Troy. The word is derived from the 

atin, wncia, the twelfth part of any whole, 
called as; particularly in geometrical measures, 
an inch, or the 12th part of a foots See IncH 
and As. | 


OUS 
OUNCE, in zoology. See Fexts. 7 
OUNDLE, a town in Northamptonshité; 
with a market on Saturday ; seated on the Nen, 
over which are two bridges, 26 miles N.E. of 
Northampton, and 83 N, by W. of London, 
Lon. 0:42 W, Lat, 52. 26 'N; 
‘OVOLO, or Ovum, in architecture, « 
round moulding, whose profile or sweep, in 
the Ionic and composite capitals, is usually a 
uadrant of a circle: whence it is also come 
monly called the quarter-ronnd. It is usually 
cut with xepresentations of eges and arrow 
heads, or anchors placed alternately. 
OUPHE. s. (auff; Teutonic.) “A fairy; 2 
goblin (Shakspeare)s 


OU'’PHEN. a. (from ouphe.)  Elfish 
(Shakspeare).< 
OUR. pron. poss. (une, Saxons) 1. Per- 


taining to us; belonging to us (Shakspeare). 
2. When the substantive goes before, it is . 
written ours (Davies). 4 

OURANG OUTANG, in mnastiology. See — 
SIMIA. 

OUREM, a town of Portugal, in Estrema- 
dura, with a castle, on a mountain, between 
the rivers Leira and Tomar. Lon. 7. 40 W: 
Lat: 39.34 N: . 

OURIQUE, a town of Portugal, in Alen- 
tejo, celebrated for a victory, obtained by Al- 
phonso, king of Portugal, over five Moorish 
kings, in 1139. The heads of these five kings 
are the arms of Portugal. It is 26 miles $.W. 
of Beja, 

OURSE’LVES. reciprocal pronoun. 1.We; 
not others (Locke). 2. Us; not others, in 
the oblique cases (Dryden). , 

OURSE’LF is used in the regal style (Sh.). 

OURTHE, or Ourr, a new department 
of France, including the southern part of Liege 
and of Limburg,’ and the N.E. part of Lux- 
embtrg. It has its name froma river, which 
flows into the Meuse, above Liege, the capitat 
of the department. 

OUSE, of Oose. Tanners’ bark: 

OusE, ariver in Yorkshire, formed of thé 
Ure and Swale, which rise near each other in 
the romantic tract called Richmondshire, and 
unite at Aldborough. It thence takes the 
name of Ouse, and flows through York, where | 
it is navigable for considerable vessels; and 
afterward receiving the Wharf, Derwent, Aire, 
and Don, it meets the Trent on the borders of 
Lincolnshire, where their united streams form 
the Humber. 

Ouse, a river in Sussex, formed of two 
branches, one of which rises in St. Leonard 
forest, the other in the forest of Worth, and 
they unite above Lewes. It flows by that 
town to Newhaven, below which it forms a 
considerable haven, and enters the English 

“channél. . 

Ouse (Great), a river which rises in North- 
amptonshire, near Brackley, and flows to 
Buckingham, Stoney Stratford, Newport Pag- 
nel, Olney, and Bedford, where it is navigable. 
Thence it proceeds to St. Neots, Huntingdon, 
St. Ives, Ely, arid Lynn, below which it enters 
the Lincolnshire wash. 


OUR 

Owse (Little), a river which rises in the 
south part of Norfolk, and dividing that county 
from Suffolk, as it flows westward, becomes 
navigable at Thetford, and afterward joins the 
Great Ouse. 

OUSEL (Philip), of Dantzic, became pro- 
testant minister at Leyden, and afterwards 
theological professor at Frankfort on Oder, 
where he died, 1724, aged 53. He was well 
skilled in Hebrew literature, and published 
Introductio in  accentuationem Hebrezorem 
'metricam, 4to, in which he supports that the 
Hebrew points and accents are as old as the 
bible—~de accentuatione Hebreorum prosaica, 
8vo. &c. 

To OUST. v: a. (ouster, French.) 1. To 
vacate; to take away (Hale). 2. To deprive; 
to eject (Lesley). 

OUSTER, or Dispossesston, in law, an 


injury which carries with it the amotion of » 


possession ; for by means of it the wrong doer 
gets into the actual possession of the land or 
hereditament, and obliges him that hath a 
right to seek a legal remedy, in order to gain 
possession, together with damages. This 
ouster may either be of the freehold by abate- 
ment, intrusion, disseisin, discontinuance, and 
deforcement; or of chattels real, as an estate 

nag statute-merchant, statute-staple or elegit, or 
an estate for years. 

OuSsSTER LE MAIN, amovere manum, in 
law, denotes a livery of lands out of the king’s 
hands; ora judgment given for him that tra- 
versed, or sued, a monstrans le droit. When 
it appeared, upon the matter being discussed, 
that the king had no right or title to the land 
seized, judgment was given in chancery, that 
the king’s hand be amoved; and ouster le main, 
or amoveas manum, was therefore awarded to 
the escheator, to restore the land, &c. All 
wardships, liveries, ouster le mains, &c. are 
now taken away and discharged by statute 12 
Car. If. 

OUT. ad. (uz, Saxon.) 1. Not within: 
the stag is out (Prior), 2.1t 1s generally opposed 
to in (Shakspeare). 3. In a state of disclo- 
sure: the leaves are out (Bacon). 4. Not in 
confinement or concealment: murder will out 
(Shakspeare). 5. From the place or house 
(Shakspeare). 6. From the inner part (Ezek). 
7. Notat home: Iwas out. 8. Ina state of 
extinction: the fire is out (Shakspeare). 9. 
In astate of being exhausted : the provision %s 
out (Skakspeare). 10. Not in office: the 
minister is out (Shakspeare). 11. To the end: 
hear him out (Dryden). 12. Loudly ; with- 
out restraint (Pope). 13. Not in the hands 
of the owner: my horse ts out, Thave lent him 
(Locke). 14. In an error (Swift), 10. Ata 
loss; in a puzzle (Bacon). 16. With torn 
clothes (Dryden). 17. Away, so as to Con- 
sume (Jaylor). 18. Deficient: he was out 
JSifty pounds (Fell). 19. It is used emphati- 
cally before alas (Suck.). 20. It is used em- 
phatically to yerbs of discovery (Numbers). 

Our. interj. An expression of abhorrence 
or expulsion. It has sometimes wpon after it 
(Shakspeare). 


OUT 

Our oF. prep. 1. From; noting produce 
(Spenser). 2. Not in; noting exclusion, dis- 
mission, absence, or dereliction (Pope). | 3- 
No longer in (Dryden). 4, Not in; noting 
unfitness (Dryden). 5. Not within; relating 
to a honse (Shakspeare), 6. From; noting 
copy (Stillingfleet). 7. From; noting rescue 
(Addison). 8. Not in; noting exorbitance 
or irregularity (Swift). 9. From one thing to 
something different : he wené out of his regular 
course (Decay of Piety). 10. To a different 
state from; ina different state: my mouth as 
out of ¢aste (Bacon). 11. Not according to: 
done out of rule (Pope). 12. Toa different 
state from; noting separation: he is out of 
favour (Hooker). 13. Beyond: out of sight 
(Addison). 14. Deviating from ; noting irre- 
gularity (Shakspeare). 15. Past; without 3 
noting something worn out of exhausted 
(Knolles). 16. By means of (Shakspeare). 
17. In consequence of; noting the motive or 
reason: he reproached me out of hendness 
(Bacon). 18. Out of hand; immediately : 
as that is easily used which is ready invthe 
hand (Shakspeare). , 

To Our. v. a. To deprive by expulsion 
(King Charles). 

Our, in composition, generally signifies 
something beyond or more than another; but 
sometimes it betokens emission, exclusion, of 
something external. 

To OUTAICT. v. a. (out and act.) To do 
beyond (Otway). 

To. OUTBA/LANCE. v. a. (out and ba- 
pe To overweigh; to preponderate (Dry~ 

en). 

To OUTBAR. v. a. (oué and bar.) To 
shut out by fortification (Spenser). 

To OUTBID. v. a. (owt and bid.) To 
overpower by bidding a higher price (Donne). 

OUTBUDDER. s. One that outbids. 

OUTBLO/WED. a. (out and blow.) Ine 
flated ; swollen with wind (Dryden). 

OU’TBORN. a. (out and born.) Foreign 5 
not native. — 

OU’TBOUND. a. (out and bound.) Des- 
tined to a distant voyage (Dryden). 

To OUTBRA’VE. v. a. (out and brave.) 
To bear down and defeat by more daring, 1n- 
solent, or splendid appearance (Cowley). 

To OUTBRA’ZEN. v: a. (out and Lrazen.) 
To bear down with impudence. 

OU’TBREAK. s. (out and break.) That 
which breaks forth; eruption (Shakspeare). 

To OUTBRE’ATHE. v. a. (out and 
breathe.) 1. To weary by having bettet 
breath (Shaks.). 2. To expire (Spenser). 

OUTCA’ST. part. (out and casé.) 
Thrown into the air as refuse (Spenser). 
Banished ; expelled (Milion). . 

Ovu’reast. s. Exile; one rejected; ome ex 
pelled (Prior). 

To OUTCRAVET. 0. a. (owt and craft.) 
To excel in cunning GShakspeare). 

OU'TCRY. s. (out and ery.) 1. Cry of 
vehemence 3 cry of distress; clamour (Denh.)- 
2. Clamour of detestation (South). 3A pub= 
lic sale; ‘an auction (Ainsworth), 
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10 OUTDA'RE, w. a. (out and dare.) To 
venture beyond (.Shakspeare), 

Lo OUTDA’TE. ». a. (out and date.) To 
antiquate (Hammond). 

Lo OUTDO’, v. a. (out and do:) To ex- 
cel; to surpass; to perform beyond another 
(Milton). sity . 

Lo OUTDWE’LL, ». a. 
To stay beyond (Shakspeure). 

OUTER. a. (from owt:) That which is 
without: opposed to inner (Grew). 

OU'TERLY. ad. Toward the outside 
(Grew). ‘ 

OU’TERMOST. | a. (superlative; from 
cuter.) Remotest from the midst (Boyle). 

Lo OUTFA'CE. v. a, (out and face.) 1, 
To brave; to bear down by show of magna- 
nirnity, or with impudence (Wotton). 2. To 
stare down (Raleigh). 

Lo OUTFA’WN, va. (out and fawn.) To 
excel in fawning (Hudibras): 

Yo OUTFLY’. v. a. (out and fly.) To 

OU'TFORM. s. (out and form.) External 


leave behind in flight (Shakspeare). 
appearance (Ben Jonson). 


(out and dwell.) 


Lo OUTFRO'WN, v. a. (ous and frown.) 


To frown down; 

(Shakspeare), 

OU/TGATE. s. (out and gate.) Outlet ; 
passage outward (Spenser). 

fo OUTGI'VE. v. a. (out and give.) To 
surpass in giving (Dryden). 

Lo OU'TGO. v. a. (out and go.) 
surpass; toexcel (Carew). 2. Te go beyond ; 
to leave behind in going. 3, To circumvent 3 
to overreach (Denham). 

To OUTGROW. v. a. (out and grew.) To 
surpass in growth; to grow too’ great or too 
old for any thing (Swift). 

OU/TGUARD. s. (out and guard.) One 
posted ata distance from the main body, as a 
defence (Dryden): oa 

To OUTIE'ST: 8. a. (out and jest.) To 
overpower by jesting (Skakspeare). 

To OUTKNA'VE, v. a. (out and knave.) 
Lo surpass in knavery (L’Estrange). 

OUTLA’NDISH, a. (out and land.) Not 
native ; foreign (Donne). 


to overbear by frowns 


To OUTLAST. v. a. (owt and last.) To 


surpass in duration (Waller). 

OU/TLAW. s. (uzlaza, Saxon.) One ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the law; a robber ; 
a bandit (Davies). 

To Gu'riaw. v. a. To deprive of the be» 
refits and protection of the law (Herbert). 

OUTLAWRY, is being put out of the law, 
‘or out of the king’s protection. It is a punish- 
ment inflicted for a contempt in refusing to be 
amenable to the process of the highet courts. 
By outlawry in civil actions, a person is put out 
of the protection of the law, so that he is not 
only incapable of suing for the redress of ins 
juries, bat may be imprisoned, and forfeits all 
his goods and ¢hattels, and the profits of his 
land; his petsonal chattels immediately upon 
the outlawry, and his chattels real, and the 
profits of his lands, when found by inquisition: 
a Salk, 395. | 


1. To 
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It seenis that originally process of outlawr¥ 
only lay in treason and felony, and was after 
wards extended to trespass of an enormous na- 
ture; but the process of outlawry at this day 
lies in all appeals, and in all indictments of 
conspiracy and deceit, or ether crimes of a 
higher nature than trespass vi et armis; but it 
lies not in an action, nor on an indictment on 
a statute, unless it is given by such statute 
either expressly, as in the case of a premunire ; 
or impliedly; as in cases made treason or felony 
by statute; or where a recovery is given by 
an action in which such process lay before, 
as in case of forciblé entry. Staundf. 192. 

Process of outlawry. “The exigent must be 
sued in the county where the party really re- 
sides, for there all actions were originally laid ; 
and because outlawries were at first only for 
treason, felony, or very enormous trespasses, the 
process was to be executed at the torn; which 
is the sheriff’s criminal court; and this held’ 
not only before the sheriff, but before the co« 
ronets,; who were ancient conservators of the 
peace; being the bést men in each county, to 
preside with the sheriff in his court, and who 
pronounced the outlawry in the county-court 
on the parties being quinto exactus; and 
therefore anciently there was no occasion for 
any process to any other county than that in 
which the party actually resided. But the mo- 
dern practice being different, the reader is 
referred to Tidd’s Pract. K. B. 

Of the reversal of outlawries. There are 
two ways of reversing an outlawry: first, by 
a writ of error returnable coram nobis; see 
condly, by motion founded on a plea, avers 
ment, or suggestion of some matter apparent 3 
as in respect of a superseddas, omission of pro- 
cess, Variance, or other matter apparent on the 
record. 

Zo OUTLE'AP. 9. a. (out and leap.) To 
pass by leaping; to start beyond. . 

Ou'TLeap. s. Sally; flight; escape (Lecke). 

OU’TLET. s. (oué and le?.) Passage out- 
ward; discharge outward; passage of egress 
(Ray). : . . 

OUTLICKER, in a ship, a small piece of 
timber made fast to the top of the poop, and’ 
standing out right astern. At the outinost end 
thereof is a hole, into which the standing part 
of the sheet is feéevedl. 

OU’TLINE. s. (owt and fine.) Contour ; 
line by which any figure is defined; extremity. 

To OUTLIVE. v. a. (oué and live.) To 
live beyond; to survive (Clarendon). 

OU'TLIVER. 5. A survivor. 

0 OUTLOOK. v. a. (out and look.) To 
face down 3 to browbeat (Shakspeare). 

Lo OUTLU’STRE. ». @. (out and lustre.) 
To excel in brightness (Shakspeare). 

OUTLY/’ING. part. a. (out and lie.) Not 
in the common course of order (Temple). 

Lo OUTMA’RCH. ». a: (owt and march.) 
To leave behind in the march (Clarendon). 

To OUTME’ASURE. ». a. (out and meas 
sure.) ‘To exceed in measure (Brown). 

OU’TMOST. a. (out atid: most.) Remot< 
est from the middle (New/von). 


0UT 
ToOUTNU’MBER. v. a. (oué and number.) 
o exceed in number (Addison). 

To OUTPA’CE. v. a. (owt and pace.) To 
outgo; to leave behind (Chapman). 

OU/TPARISH. s. (out and parish.) Parish 
not lying within the walls (Graunt). 

OU’TPART. s. (out and part.) Part. re- 
mote from the centre or main body (Ayliffe). 

OUTPOSTS, in a military sense, a body of 
men posted beyond the grand guard; to whom 
the name outposts is given, as being the bounds 
or limits of the camp. 

To OUTPOU’R. w, a. (oué and pour.) To 
emit ; to send forth in a stream (Milton). 

To OUTPRI'ZE. ». a. (out and prize.) To 
exceed in the value set upon it (Shakspeare). 

To OU’TRAGE. v. a. (outrager, Fr.) To 
injure violently or contumeliously ; to insult 
roughly and tumultuously (Atterbury). 

To Ou’TRAGE.v. n. To commit exorbi- 
tancies: not in use (Ascham). 

Ovu/TRAGE. s: (outrage, French.) Open vio- 
lence; tumultuous mischief (Shakspeare). 

OUTRA’GIOUS. a. (ouérageur, French.) 
4. Violent; furious; raging ; exorbitant; tu- 
multuous ; turbulent (Szdney). 2. Excessive ; 
passing reason or decency (Dryden). 3. Enor- 
mous; atrocious (Shakspeare). 

OUTRA’GIOUSLY. ad. Violently; tu- 
tnultuously ; furiously (Souzh). 

OUTRA’GIOUSNESS., 5s. (from outra- 
gious.) Fury violence (Dryden). 

’o OUTREACH. w, a. (out and reach.) To 
so beyond (Brown). 

To OUTRI’DE. w, a. (out and ride.) To 
pass by riding (Dryden). 

OUTRIGHT. ad. (oué and right.) 1, Im- 
‘ mediately; without delay (Arbuthnot). 2. 
Completely (Addison). 

To OUTRO’AR. »v. a. (out and roar.) To 
exceéd in roaring (Shakspeare). 
~ OU’TRODE. s. (out and rode.) Excursion. 

To OUTRO/’OT. 2. a. (out and root.) To 
extirpate ; to eradicate (Rowe). 

To OUTRUN, t. a. (out and run.) 1.To 
Teave behind in running (Shahkspeare). 2.'T' 
. exceed (Addison). : 

To OUTSA'IL, ». a. (out and satl.) To 
leave behind in sailing (Broome). 

To OUTSCO’RN. »v. a. (owt and scorn.) To 
bear down or Confront by contempt (Shafsp.). 

To OUTSE'L, v. a. (out and sell.) 1.To 
exceed in the price for which a thing Is sold 
(Temple). 2. To gain a higher price (Skaks.). 

To OUTSHI'NE. v. a. (out and shine.) 1. 
To emit lustre (Shakspeare). 2.'To excel in 
lustre (Denham). 

To OUTSHO/OT, v. w. (oud and shoot.) 1. 
To exceed in shooting (Dryden). 24 To shoot 
beyond (Norris). 

OUTSIDE. s. (oul and side.) 1, Super- 
- ficies; surface ; external part (L’Hs¢r.). 2. Ex- 
treme part; part remote from the middle (Ba.). 
8. Superficial appearance (Locke). 4. The ut- 
most (Mortimer), 5. Person ; external man 
(Bacon). 6, Outer side; part not inclosed 
(Spectator). s 


OUT 

To OUTSI'T. 0: @. (out and sit.) To sit 
beyond the time of any thing (South). 

To OUTSLE’EP. 4. a. (out and sleep.) To 
sleep beyond (Shakspeare). 

To OUTSPE’AK. v. a. (ouéand speak.) To 
speak something beyond; to exceed (Shaks.). 

To OUTSPO/RY. v. a. (out and sport.) To 
sport beyond (Shukspeare). 

To OUTSPRE'AD. v. a. (out and spread.) 
To extend; to diffuse (Pope). 

To OUTSTA/ND. vo. n. (out and stand.) 1. 
To support; to resist (Woodward). 2.To stand 
beyond the proper time (Shakspeare). 

To OursTa’ND. v. a. To protuberate from 
the main body. 

To OUTSTA/RE. », a. (out and stare.) To 
face down; to browbeat; to outface with ef- 
frontery (Crashaw). 

OU'TSTREET. s. (oué and street.) Street 
in the extremities of a town. ; 

To OUTSTRETCH. », a. (out and stretch.) 
To extend ; to spread out (Shakspeare). 

To OUTSTRIP. v. a. To outgo ; to leave 
behind in a race (Ben Jonson). 

To OUTSWE’ETEN. v. a. (out and sweets 
en.) ‘To excel in sweetness (Shakspeare). 

To OUTSWE'AR. ». a. (out and swear.) 
To overpower by swearing (Shakspeare). 

To OUTTO’NGUE. »v. a. (out and tongue.} 
To bear down by noise (Shakspeare). : 

To OUTTA’‘LK. v. a. (out and talk.) To 
overpower by talk (Shakspeare). 

To OUTVA'LUE. w. a. (out and value.) 
To transcend in price (Boyle). 

To OUTVE'NOM, »v. a. (out and venom.) 
To exceed in poison (Shakspeare). 

To OUTVVE. w. a, (out and vie.) To ex- 
ceed; to surpass (Addison). 

To OUTVYVLLAIN. v. a. (out and villain.) 
To exceed in villany (Shakspeare). ~ 

ToOUTVO'ICE. v. a. (out and voice.) To 
outroar ; to exceed in clamour (Shakspeare). 

To OUTVO’TE. »v. a. (out and vote.) To 
conquer by plurality of suffrages (South). 

To OUTWA'LK. v. a. (out and walk.) To 
leave one in walking. 

OU'TWALL. s. (out and wall.) 1. Out- 
ward part of a building. 2. Superficial appears 
ance (Shakspeare). 

OU'TWARD. a. (utpean'd, Saxon.) 1. 
External; opposed to inward (Shakspeare). 2. 
Extrinsic; adventitious( Dryden), 3. Foreign ; 
not intestine (Hayward). 4. Tending te the 
outparts (Dryden). 5. (In theology.) Carnal; 
corporeal ; not spiritual (Duppa). 

Ou’rwaRpD, s. External form (Shaksp.). 

Ovu’rwaARD or OutTwarps. ad. 1. To fo- 
reign parts; as, a ship outward bound. 2. To 
the outer parts (Newfon). ; 

OU'TWARDLY. ad. (from outward.) 1. 
Externally, opposed to inwardly (Hooker). Q. 
In appearance ; not sincerely (Sprat). 

To OUTWE’AR. ». a. (out and wear.) 1. 
To pass tediously (Pope). 2. 'To last longer 
than something else. 

To OUTWE'ED. »v. a. (out and weed.) To 


extirpate as a weed (Spenser). 


OWE 
. To OUTWEIGH. v. a. (oud and weigh.) 
4 SVePo-exceed in gravity (Wilkins). 2. To 
reponderate; to excel in value or influence 
Driden). 
Tp OUTWELL: 2, a, (out and well.) To 
pour out; not m use (Spenser). i 
_ Lo,OUTWIT. v. a. (out and wit.) To 
cheat; to‘overcome by stratagem (L’ Estrange). 
,OU'TWORK. s. (out and work.) ‘The parts 
of a fortification next the enemys (See ForTi- 
FICATION). 
OUTWO/RN. part. (from outwear.) Con- 
“sumed or destroyed by use (Milton). 
To OUTWRE'ST. v. a. (oud and wrest.) 
To extort by violence (Spenser). : 
OU'TW ROUGH T. part. (out and wrought.) 
Outdone;. exceeded in efficacy (Ben Jonson). 
To OUTWORTH. v. a. (out and worth.) 
To excel in value (Shakspeare). 
OWAIN, or Owen Tupor, married Ca- 
therine, the widow of Henry V. in 1426, and 
was father by her of three sons, the eldest of 
whom embraced the monastic life; the second 
was Edmund, earl of Richmond, father to 
Henry VII. and the third Jasper, ear] of Pem- 
broke. 
 Owatn GLaNnpwre, or Owen GLEN- 


DoweER, last of the Welch princes, was in the - 


service of Richard Il. but was disgraced by 
Henry IV. In consequence he took up arms, 
burnt, Ruthyn, and defeated lord Grey, who 
‘had obtained his lands from the king; but af- 
terwards; he restored him to liberty for a large 
ransom. He in 1402 routed Edward Morti- 
mer in:Radnorshire, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed sovereign of Wales. “Though as- 
sisted by the French, his ailairs became despe- 
rate, and unable to withstand the English, he 
led .alife of retirement, and died in 1413, dis- 
euised as a poor shepherd, 

_ To OWE. v..a. (eg, aa, Islandic.) 1. Tobe 
obliged to pay; to be indebted (Shakspeare). 
2.'To be obliged to ascribe; to be obliged for 
(Milton). 3.'To have from any thing as the 
consequence of a cause (Pope). 4. To possess ; 
to be ihe right owner of (Shakspeare). 

OWEN (John), an excellent epigrammatist, 
was born in Caernarvonshire, and bred at. 
Winchester school, and thence elected a scholar 
of New College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of LL.B. and then became schoolmaster 
at ‘Trylegh in Monmouthshire. Afterwards he 
became master of the free school at Warwick. 
, He died poor in 1622, and was buried in St, 
Paul’s cathedral. His Latin epigrams in 1 vol, 
8vo. were well received both at home and in 
foreign countries. Many of them have been 
translated by different authors. 

Owen (John), a learned divine among the 
independents, was born at Hadham 1n Oxford- 
shire in 1616, and educated at Queen’s col- 
Jege, where he took his degrees in arts, and 
then entered into orders: In the civil wars he 


joined the puritans, and became so zealous in 


the service of the parliament, that he was pre- 
sented to a living in Essex. He afterwards 
quitted the presbyterian way, which he had ni- 


owl 


therto followed, and formed an independeiit: 
congregation at Coggeshall. He was often 
called. upon to preach before the parliament, 
and did so the very day after the murder of 
Charles I: but then it must be confessed his 
sermon on that occasion was void of offence. 
Cromwell was so well pleased with his pulpit 
abilities, that he took him over to Jreland as 
his chaplain ; but he returned soon after, and 
by order of parliament was promoted to the 
deanery of Christ Church, Oxford, of which 
university, in 1652, he was appointed vice 
chancellor. ‘The year following he took his 
degree of D.D, He was very tolerant to the 
royalists at Oxford, and even allowed them to 
use the liturgy of the church of England, At 
the restoration he was ejected from the dean- 
ery, on which he retired to an estate which he 
had purchased in Essex. He died at Kaling in 
1683. Dr. Owen wasa very voluminous wri-. 
ter. His exposition of the Epistle to the He- 
brews is the best of his performances. 


Owen (Henry), a learned divine, was born | 


in Monmouthshire,and educated first at Ruthin 
school, and next at Jesus college, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of M.D. but after- 
wards entered into orders, and obtained the 


vicarage of Edmonton in Middlesex, and St. ° 


Olavis, Hart-street, London. He died in 1794, 
aged 80. His works are, 1. Observations on 
the Scripture Miracles; 2. Remarks on the 
four Gospels ; 3. An Enquiry into the Septua- 
gint Version ; 4. Sermons preached at Boyle’s 
Lecture, 2 vols.; 5. An Introduction to He- 


brew Criticism ; 6. The, Modes of Quotation - 


used by the Evangelical Writers explained 
and vindicated; 7. Posthumous Sermons, 2 
vols. 

Owen (George), an English physician, 

who was educated at Oxford, and became fel- 
low of Merton college in 1519. He was ap- 
pointed physician to Henry VIII. who left 
him in his will 100/. He served also. Edward 
VI. and queen Mary; the former of whom he 
brought into the world by the Cesarean me- 
thod. He died in 1558. He wrote, A meet 
Diet for the new Ague, 1558, folio. 
’ OwEN (Charles), a native of Montgomery. 
He was ordained minister of ddissenting con- 
gregation at Bridgenorth, in Shropshire, which 
place he was forced to leave, till king James 
published his declaration granting liberty of 
conscience. He died in 1712, aged 58. Mr. 
Owen wrote several pieces in defence of the 
nonconformists. . 

OWHYHEE, the largest and most eastern 
of the Sandwich islands, in the Pacifie ocean. 
Its leneth from N. to S. is 84 miles, and its 
breadth 70. It is divided into six districts, 
two of which, on the N.E. side, are separated: 
by a mountain, that rises in three peaks, per- 
petually covered with snow, and may be seen 
at 40 leagues distance. 
mountain the coast consists of high and abrupt 
cliffs, down which fall many beautiful cas- 
cades; and the whole country is covered with 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, The peaks of 
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thé riountain on the N.E; side appear to be 
about half a mile high. To the S. of this 
mountain the ground is covered with cinders, 
and in many places has black streaks, which 
seem to mark the course of a lava that has 
flowed from the mountain to the shore, The 
southern promontory looks like the mere dregs 
of a volcano. The projecting headland is 
composed of broken and craggy rocks piled 
irregularly on one another, and terminating in 
sharp points; yet, amid these rnins, are many 
patches of rich soil, carefully laid out in plan- 
tations. ‘Thesfields are inclosed by stone fences, 
and are interspersed with groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, Here captain Cook, in 1779, fell a vic- 
tim to a sudden resentment of the natives, with 
whom he unfortunately had a dispute. Lon. 
156.0 W. Lat. 19. 28 N. 

O/WING. part. (from owe.) 
quential (Aéterbury). 


1. Conse- 
g. Due as a debt 


(Locke). 3. Imputable to, as an agent 
(Swift). . 
OWL, in ornithology, See Srrrx. 


©, 


OWLER, one who carries contraband 

oods. 

OWLING, so called from its being usually 
carried on in the night, is the offence of trans- 
porting wool or sheep out of this kingdom, to 
the detriment of its staple manufacture. This 
was forbidden at common law, and more par- 

“ticularly by statute 11 Edw. II. c. 1. when 
the importance of our woollen manufacture 


was first attended to; and there are now many 


later statutes relating to this offence, the most 
useful and principal of which are those enacted 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and. since. 
The statute 8 Eliz, c. 3. makes the transporta- 
tion of live sheep, or embarking them on board 
any ship, for the first offence, forfeiture of 
goods, and imprisonment for a year, and: that 
at the end of the year the left hand shall be cut 
off in some public market, and shall be there 
nailed up in the openest place ; and the second 
offence is felony: _ 

The statutes 12 Car. II. c. 32. and 7 and 8 
Will. ITI, c. 28. make the exportation of wool, 
sheep, or fuller’s earth, liable’ to pecuniary pe- 
nalties, and the forfeiture of the interest of the 
ship and cargo by the owners, if privy; and 
confiscation of goods, and three years imprison- 
ment to the master and all the mariners. And 
the statute 4 Geo. I. c. 11. (amended and far- 
ther enforced by 12 Geo. II. c. 21. and 19 Geo. 
II. c. 34), makes it transportation for seven 
years, if the penalties be not paid. 

OWN. s. (agen, Saxon.) 1. This is a word 
of no other use than as it is added to the pos- 
sessive pronouns, my, thy, his, our, your, their 
(Dryden). 2. It is added generally by way of 
emphasis or corroboration (Dryden), 3. Some- 
times it is added to note opposition or contra- 
distinction; domestic; not foreign; mine, 
his, or yours; not another’s (Daniel). 

To Own. v. a, (from the noun.) 1, To ac- 
knowledge ; to avow for one’s own (Dryden), 
2. To possess; to claim (Dryden). 3. To 

_ avow (Dryden). 4, 'To confess; not to deny 
(Tillotson), 
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O/WNER. s. (from own.) One to whom 
any thing belongs ; master (Shakspeare). 

O’W NERSHIP. s. (from owner.) Property; 
rightful possession (Ayliffe). 

OX, in mastiology, See Bos. 

OXACANTHA. See Berzeris. 

OXALATS. Salts formed by an union of 
the oxalic acid with alkalies, earths, or metallic 
oxyds, as nitrats, as salts formed by an union 
of the nitric acid with the same bodies. 

This genus of salta was first made known by 
Bergman, who described the greater number 
of them in his Dissertation on Oxalie Acid, 


published in 1776. These salts may be dis. | 


tinguished by the following properties: 1, 
When exposed to a red heat their acid is de- 
composed and driven off, and the base only 
remains behind. 2; Lime+water precipitates 
a white powder from their solutions, provided 
no excess of acid is present. ‘This powder is 
soluble in acetic acid, after being exposed to a 
red heat, 3. The earthy oxalats are in general 
nearly insoluble in water: the alkaline oxalats 
are capable of combining with an_ excess of 
acid, and forming superoxalats much less solu- 
ble than the oxalats. 4. The insoluble oxalats 
are rendered easily soluble by an excess of the 
more powerful acids. 

There are but a few of these salts of much 
importance, although the oxalic acid combines 
with most of the metallic oxyds, and with all 
the alkalies and earths., Like the tartareous 
acid it unites with the alkalies in two different 
proportions, in each of which it forms crystal- 
lizable salts. One of these states is with the 
acid in excess, forming therefore salts known 
by the general term of acidula; the other is 
when the two ingredients are in perfect satura- 
tion. Of these the acidulous oxalat of pot-ash, 
or, according to Dr. Thomson’s useful nomen. 
clature, the superoxalat of pot-ash, has been 
examined with the greatest care. 

This is commonly known by the name of 
salt of sorrel, and as a very useful preparation 
we shall notice it at some length. It is pre- 
pared from the juice of the sorrel plant in vari- 
ous parts of Germany and Switzerland ; and 
the method of making it, as laid down by 
Savary, Cartheuser, Weigleb, and others, is 
very simple. Large quantities of the plant are 
collected ahd exposed to considerable pressure 
in a mill, and may be to pressure in any other 
way ; and the turbid juice thus expressed is al- 
lowed to stand for some days till much of the 
feculence has subsided. ‘The clear liquor is 
then evaporated to one half, and set by in a 
cool place, and after some days a quantity of 
small-orained crystals are deposited. ‘These are 
removed, and the liquer still farther evaporated, 
by which a second crop Of crystals is collected ; 
and sometimes a third or a fourth is gotten by 
a repetition of the process. The crystals are at 
first very mucilaginous and impure, but by re- 
solution and re-evaporation they become clear, 
and then appear in the form of small white 
needles, in which state they are sold at a high 
price under the name of essential salt of lemons 
for taking out iron-moulds from linen ; and in 
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this state are also sometimes used for medicinal 
purpéses. According to Savary 50 lbs. of the 
fresh plant yields about 25 lbs. of juice, from 
which 240z. of the essential salt may be ex- 
tracted. Cartheuser appears to havé obtained 
much more: 1 lb. of the plarit having, accord- 
ing to him, given 14 dram, which would be in 
the proportion of 9$0z. from 50 lbs. of the 
lants; but probably this was less pure. 

The taste of this oxalat is very sour, setting 
the teeth on edge; but has nothing bitter or 
unpleasant. The salt is hard and brittle, and 
ilecrepitates in the fite. It is very commonly 
adulterated by sulphat of pot-ash. Schecle first 
discovered the tfue composition of this salt, 
and showed it to be composed of pot-ash with 
an excess of acid, which by every test was iden« 
tical with the acid of sugar, which had lately 
been discovered by Bergman. The samé salt 
or oxalic acidulumi may also be produced, as 
has been sufficiently proved by Scheele, by 
adding pure oxalic acid to nitre; the affinity 
of this acid to that portion of potash necessary 
to form the acidulum being greater than that 
of the nitric acid for potash. In the same 
manner the oxalic acid will partially decom- 
pose tnany other of the salts with pot-ash, such 
as the muriat, acetite, &¢, In these cases the 
superoxalat of the pot-ash being much less 
soluble than the other salt, precipitates in small- 
needled crystals, 

Besides the simple salts formed by the oxalic 
acid and the alkalies, several triple salts, most 
of them crystallizable, may be formed by sa- 
turating the superoxalat of one alkali by a dif- 
ferent one. Thus if the superoxalat of pot- 
ash is saturated with soda, a triple neutral salt 
is obtained, consisting of oxalic acid, pot-ash, 
and soda. In like manner ammonia readily 
combines with the superoxalat of pot-ash and 
soda, In this, as in other respects, the habi- 
tudes of this acid strongly resemble those of 
the tartareous acid. The oxalats which have 
hitherto been observed are as follows : 


' Alkaline oxalats. 
Oxalat of pot-ash. 
Oxalat of soda. 

. Oxalat of ammonia. 
Terrene oxalats, 
Oxalat of baryte. 
Oxalat of strontian. 
Oxalat of lime. 
Oxalat of magnesia. 
Oxalat of alumine. 
Metallic oxalats. 
Oxalat of silver. 
Oxalat of mercury. 
Oxalat of lead. 
Oxalat of copper. 
Oxalat of iron. 


Most of the other metals (gold and platina 
excepted) are soluble in this acid, forming salts 
generally of little solubility, except with an 
excess of acid. The superoxalat of pot-ash also 
acts upon iron, copper, and several other metals; 
and these solutions retain the pot-ash belong- 
ing to the acidulum, and crystallize with it 
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into triple salts that deserve further examina- 
tion, 

OXALIC ACID. (Sauerkleesause, Germ.) 
In chemistry, an acid found frequently in vari- 
ous acid vegetable juices, and rather plentifully 
in the oxalis acetocella, or wood-sorrel, and 
in other plants of the same genus; it is na- 
turally united with a quantity of potash, not 
sufficient for complete saturation, forming | 
what has been long known under the name of 
essential salt of sorrel. 

The oxalic acid is prepared artificially by 
boiling a sufficient quantity of nitric acid with 
a variely of vegetable and animal substances, 
such as sugar, mucilage, alcohol, animal jelly, 
&c. Take sugar as an example: one ounce in 
powder is put into a retort, with three ounces 
of strong nitric acid. During the solution, 
great quantities of the nitrous acid escapes: 
heat is to be applied till the nitrous gass is dri- 
ven off. ‘Three ounces more of nitric acid are 
to be added, and the boiling continued till the 
fumes cease, and the colour of the liquor va- 
nishes. Pour out the liquor into a wide shal- 
low vessel, and, when it cools, crystals will be 
formed, which may be collected and dried on 
unsized paper. The crystals thus obtained 
may be again dissolved in distilled water, and 
evaporated to obtain new crystals. In this 
way oxalic acid may be obtained from the sub- 
stances above enumerated, and many others, as 
aleohol, gum, honey, &c. Prepared in this 
way, oxalic acid is in a concrete state, crystal- 
lized in four-sided prisms, terminated in two- 
sided summits. They are white and trans- 
parent, and have considerable lustre. ‘They 
have a sharp taste, and change vegetable blues 
into a red colour, and produce the same effect 
on all vegetables, excepting indigo. 

From the ease with which the acid was 

thus obtained from sugar, Bergman first de- 
nominated it saccharine acid, or acid of sugar. 
But as the acid of the native salt of sorrel was 
soon after discovered by Scheele to be identical 
with the acid of sugar, the term oxalic acid 
has been more generally adopted; and the 
combinations of this acid with the various 
bases have been termed OxaLaTs, which 
see. . 
The crystals of oxalic acid are soluble in 
their own weight of boiling water. Water at ~ 
the temperament of 65.7° dissolves half its 
weight of them. The specific gravity of the 
solution is 1.0593. One hundred parts of boil- 
ing alcohol dissolve 56 parts of these crystals ; 
but at a mean temperature only 40 parts. Li- 
quid oxalic acid has a very aerid taste when it 
is concentrated, but a very agreeable acid taste 
when sufficiently diluted with water. " 

It changes all vegetable blues, except indizo, 
toa red. One grain of crystallized acid, dis- 
solved in 1920 grains of water, reddens the blue 
paper in which sugar-loaves are wrapt: one 
grain of it, dissolved in 3600 grains of water, 
reddens paper stained with turnsole. Ac- 
cording to Morveau, one part of the crystalline 
acid is sufficient to communicate a sensible 
acidity to 2633 parts of water. | 
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Its fixity is such, that none of it is sublimed 
when water containing it in solution is raised 
to the boiling temperature. 

Oxalic acid is not affected by exposure to 
the air, or to the action of oxygen gass. The 
effect of the simple combustibles on it has not 
been tried. 

It is capable of oxydizing lead, copper, iron, 
tin, bismuth, eel. cobalt, zinc, and man- 
ganese. 

It does not act upon gold, silver, platina, nor 
mercury. 

Oxalic acid combines with alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxydes, and forms salts known by 
the name of oxalats. 


Muriatic and acetic acids dissolve oxalic acid, 


but without altering it. Sulphuric acid de- 
composes it partly by the assistance of heat, and 
a quantity of charcoal is formed, Nitric acid 
decomposes it ata boiling heat, and converts it 
into waterand carbonic acid, From this result, 
and from the products obtained by distilling 
pure oxalic acid, it follows, that this acid is 
composed of oxygen, hydrogen, aud carbon, 
Fourcroy informs us, that Vauquelin and he 
have ascertained that it is composed of 

77 oxygen 

13 carbon 

10 hydrogen 

100 
But the experiments upon which this result is 
founded have not been published; so that it is 
impossible to judge of their accuracy. 

The affinities of oxalic acid, according to 

Bergman, are as follows : 


Lime, 
Barytes, 
Strontian, 
Magnesia, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
Alumina. 


This acid is too expensive to be employed 
for the purposes of domestic economy ; but it 
is extremely useful in chemistry to detect the 
presence of lime held in solution. For this 
purpose, either a little of the pure acid, or of 
the solution of oxalat of ammonia, is dropt into 
the liquid supposed to contain lime. If any 
be present, a white powder immediately pre- 
cipitates : the reason of which is, that oxalat of 
lime is altogether insoluble, and that oxalic 
acid is consequently capable of taking lime 
from every other acid. 

The oxalic acid is not often found native to 
any considerable extent, but is readily pro- 
duced, as we have already seen, by the action 
of nitrous acid on almost every soluble vege- 
fable matter, and most animal matters. Dur- 
ing this action the nitric acid is obviously 
decomposed, and much nitrous gass given out ; 
and hence the product must contain much of 
the oxygen which the nitrous acid parts with. 
But it appears that the formation pf oxalic 
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acid is not in any case a simple-oxygenation of 
carbon and hydrogen, but a much more com- 

licated operation; in which, according to 
well-established laws of affinity, specific pro- 
portions of carbon and hydrogen unite with a 
certain portion of oxygen to form oxalic acid, 
whilst at the same time other proportions of 
the same bases form different products. Hence 
it is inaccurate to state, as is sometimes done, 
that sugar is the base of the oxalic or sacchar- 
ine acid, since it is a compound of hydrogen 
and carbon derived from the sugar, and which 
the action of the nitric acid causes to be sepa- 
rated in the proportions necessary for that pur- 
pose. Hence the utmost action of the nitric 
acid or oxalic acid differs from that which it 
exerts on sugar; for, in the former case, only 
carbonic acid and water are formed, while in 
the latter there is generated a quantity of ace- 
tous acid. 

It is hence not to be wondered at that 
various other substances, containing the same 
radicals as sugar, should when treated with 
nitric acid be found to produce oxalic acid 
likewise. Thus the malic acid, which is 
produced along with the oxalic acid, in al- 
most every instance, is toa great extent, though 
not altogether, converted into oxalic acid, 
by the further action of nitric acid: and 
hence it is, in some sense, an intermediate 
state between oxalic acid and the hydro-car- 
bonous base previous to oxygenation: as is 
sufficiently shown by many experiments of 
Scheele. . 

So gum-arabic treated with nitric acid was 
found by the same excellent chemist to ield a 
mixture of malic and oxalic acid. Manna, 
sugar of milk, salep, aloe, colocynth, and some 
of the resinous gums, produced the same re- 
sult, but in a smaller quantity: of the essen- 
tial oils, only that of parsley could be made to 
furnish these acids, which it did in abundance, 
and was totally resolved into them, 

In like manner, alcohol treated with nitric 
acid affords a large quantity of oxalic acid: 
and most animal substances, operated upon in 
a similar manner, produce similar results, but 
in different quantities, 

OXALIS. Wood-sorrel. In botany, a 
genus of the class decandria, order pentagynia. 
Calyx five-leaved ; petals five ; connected at the 
claws; capsule superior, five-celled, five-sided, 
bursting at the angles; seeds clothed with 
an elastic coat. Ninety-four species. Almost 
all natives of the Cape; a few of South Ame- 
rica and the West Indies; one, O. sensitiva, 
with yellow corol, stemless, of the East In- 
dies; and one, O. acetosella, of the wet woods 
of our own country. They must be thus sub- 
dived, 

A. Leaves simple. 

B. Leaves in pairs. 

C. Leaves ternate; scape one-flowered, 

D. Leaves ternate; scape more than one- 

flowered. 

E. Leaves ternate; peduncle one-flowered ; 

stem naked towards the bottom. 
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F’. Leaves ternate ; peduncles one-flowered ; 

stem leafy. | 

G. Leaves ternate; peduncles more than 

one-flowered, with a stem. 

H. Leaves in finger-like directions. 

I, Leaves pinnate, , 

The species chiefly cultivated are the fol- 
lowing. 

1, Q. acetosella. Common wood-sorrel, 

2. O, striata, Upright wood-sorrel. 

3. QO. caprina. Goat’s-foot wood-sorrel. 

4. O, versicolor. Stripe-flowered ‘wood- 
sorrel. 

5. Q. purpurea, Purple wood-sorrel. 

6. O, incarnata, Flesh-coloured wood- 
sorrel, 

The first sort may be readily increased by 
planting the divided roots in a moist shady 
border in the early part of spring. The leaves 
arise immediately from the reots upon single 
long footstalks, and are composed of three 
heart-shaped lobes. They are gratefully acid; 
and of use in-scorbutic and other putrid dis- 
orders. ‘The juice is now crystallised, and 
constitutes a very convenient and elegant 
substitute for lemon juice, See Oxaxic 
ACID. 

The other sorts, which are all bulbous- 
rooted, may be increased by planting offsets 
from the bulbs that issue from the sides of the 
stems, in pots filled with good light mould, 
They require protection in the winter sea- 
son. 

OX DAISY. In botany. See Curysan- 
THEMUM. 

Oxeve. See BaAPHTHALMUM. 

OXFORD); the capital of Oxfordshire, and 
a bishop’s see,with a market on Wednesday and 
Saturday. It is seated at the conflux of the 


Cherwell with the Thames, and has a canal to 


Braunston, in Northamptonshire. The city, 
with the suburbs, is of a circular form, three 
miles in circumference, and was anciently 
surrounded by walls, of which considerable 
remains are yet to be seen; as also of its ex- 
tensive castle, the tower of which now serves 
for a county gaol, In 1801 the number of 
inhabitants was 32,107. The origin of the 
university is involved in great obscurity. Ac- 
cording to Camden, even in the times of the 
Britons, Oxford was the seat of learning, 
Some students removing hither from Crick- 
lade, a monastery was founded by St, Frides- 
wide, in the time of the Saxons, which was 
burned, and rebuilt by king Ethelred. When 
the Danes were reduced by Alfred, that prince 
1s said to have founded three colleges, one for 
philosophy, another for grammar, and a third 
for divinity, in the year 886, so that on this 


-consideration Alfred seems rather the restorer 


than the founder. But however that may be, 
Mr. Camden himself gives the precedence in 
point of time to Baliol college, in the year 


4%, 1269, by which is probably understood to mean 
the first endowed with a regular and permanent 


a ¢ income. 
“chancellor, now lord Grenville, chosen by the 


‘4 


The university is governed by a 
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students for life; a high steward, named by 
the chancellor, and approved by the university, 
who is also for life, and to assist the chancellor, 
&c. a vice-chancellor, one always in orders, 
and the head of a college, who exercises the 
chancellor's power, keeps the officers and stue 
dents to their duty, and chooses four pro-vice- 
chancellors, out of the heads of colleges, to offi- 
ciate in his absence ; two proctors, who are 
masters of arts, chosen yearly out of the several 
colleges in turn, to keep the peace, punish dis- 
orders, oversee weights and measures, order 
scholastic’ exercises, and the admission to de- 
grees; a public orator, who writes letters by 
order of convocation, and harangues princes, 
and other great men, who visit the university ; 
a keeper of its archives ; aregister, who records 
all transactions of the convocation, &c. ; three 
esquire-beadles, with gilt silver maces, and 
three yeomen-beadles, with plain ones, wha 
attend the vice-chancellor in public, execute 
his orders for apprehending delinquents, pub- 
lish the courts of convocation, and conduct the 
preachers to church, and lecturers to school ; 
a verger, who, on solemn occasions, walks. 
with the beadles before the vice-chancellor, 
and carries a silver rod, Oxford contains 
twenty colleges, and five halls, 1, Baliol Col- 
lege, founded in the year 1262, by John Baliol, 
father of John Baliol, king of ‘Scotland, in 
great part rebuilt in the reigns of Henry VI 
and VII ; it consists of a master, twelve fel- 
lows, fourteen scholars, and eighteen exhibi- 
tioners, 2. Merton College, Waiter de Merton, 
bishop of Rochester and lord chancellor of 
England, transferred to Oxford, in the year 
1267, a college which he had built at Malkion, 
in Surry, three years before. At first he seems 
to have only intended this for such of chaplains 
and scholars.as should choose to come hither 
from the other; but in 1274 both were united 
by the founder, It consists of a warden, 
twenty-four fellows, fourteen post-masters, 8c. 
3. University College. The largest of Alfred's 
three halls before mentioned, is by some sup- 

osed to have been University College. But 
Howines that be, it is more certain that the re- 
storation of this old house is owing to the legacy 
of ,;William,’archdeacon of Durham, who died 
in the year 1249, and left 310 marks to the 
chancellor and university, for the maintenance 
of eleven or twelve masters, wherewith a so- 
ciety was established in the year 1260, and 
their statutes settled by the university, in the 
year 1292, and the endowment of Walter Sker- 
law, bishop of Durham, Henry Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, and other benefactors. It 
was valued at 78]. per annum, and consists now 
of a master, twelve fellows, thirteen scholars, 
&c, This college has been much enlarged by 
the generous benefaction of Dr, John Radcliff, 
who left 50001. for building the master’s lodge, 
and chambers for two new fellows, by him ins 
stituted for the study of physic, with a hand- 
some salary for ten years, half of which time 
at least they are to travel beyond the seas for 
their better improvement, as his will expresses 
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it. 4. Exeter College, founded by William 
Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, in the year 1314. 
It consisted at first of only thirteen fellows or 
scholars, of whom twelve were to be born 
within the diocese of Exeter. Its revenues 
were valued, 26th Henry VIII, at 811. It has 
now a rector, twenty-two fellows, &c. 5. 
Oriel College, founded in the year 1324, by 
Adam de Bromé, almoner to Edward II. Ed- 
ward Ii gave a tenement called Le Oriele, 
whence probably the name. [t now maintains 
a provost, eighteen fellows, and fourteen exhi- 
bitioners. 6. Queen’s College, the foundation 
of which was ascribed to queen Philippa, but 
is really due to her chaplain, Robert de Egles- 
field, rector of Burg on Stanmore, in the year 
1340, for a provost, twelve fellows, and seventy 
scholars. It now consists of a provost, twenty- 
two fellows, &c, 7. New College or Win- 
chester College, or as it should seem St. Mary’s 
College, of Winchester, in Oxford, was found- 
ed by the great William Wykeham, in the 
year 1379, with endowment for a warden and 
seventy fellows, &c, The excellent body of 
statutes which the founder himself drew up 
has been considered as the most judicious and 
complete, and has been followed by most suc- 
ceeding founders of colleges. 8, ‘lrinity Col- 
lege. ‘Richard Horton, prior, and the monks 
at Durham, purchased ground, in the year 


1290, for a college here, which was afterwards. 


increased and farther endowed by Richard de 
Bury, the learned bishop of that see. At the 
dissolution, this college was sequestered, and 
by Edward VI sold to Dr, Owen, a physician ; 
and afterwards came into the possession of sir 
Thomas Pope who, on its site founded 'Trinit 

College, for a president, twelve fellows, and 
twelve scholars, Dr. Ralph Bathurst, president, 
adorned it with new buildings, and a_ beautiful 
chapel consecrated in the year 1694, and was 
otherwise an eminent benefactor. 9. Lincoln 
College, Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, 
obtained licence of Henry VI, in the year 1427, 
to make All-saints’ Church collegiate, and to 
found a college for a rector, and seven scholars ; 
finished and endowed in the year 1475, by 
Thomas Rotherham, bishop of Lincoln, and 
archbishop of York: now consists of a rector, 
twelve fellows, &c. 10. Worcester College 
was founded, in the year 1714, by the bene- 
faction of sir Thomas Cookes, of Bentley, in 
Worcestershire, for one provost, six fellows, 
and six scholars. To these have since been 
added. two fellowships, and two scholarships, 
by Dr. Finney; and two exhibitions for 
Charterhouse scholars, by lady Holford. But 
the prificipal benefactors have been Mrs. Ha- 
ton, daughter of Dr, Eaton, principal of Glou- 
cester hall, who founded six fellowships in the 


year 1735: and Dr. Clarke, fellow of All 


Souls’ College, who gave six fellowships, and 
three scholarships, in the year 1736, besides 
other considerable bequests. This house was 
originally called Gloucester College, being a 
seminary for educating thé novices of Glou- 
cester monastery, as it was’ likewise for those 
of other religious houses. It was founded, in 


the year 1283, by John Giffard, baron of 
Brimsfield. When suppressed at the reforma- 
tion, it was converted into a palace fogcthe 
bishop of Oxford; but was soon afterwards 

erected into an academical hall, by sir Thomas: 
White, the founder of St. John’s College, in, 
which state it continued, till it at length re-: » 
ceived a charter of incorporation, and a small - 
endowment from sir Thomas Cookes. Here 
are one provost, twenty fellows, seventeen. | 
scholars, &c. the whole number about forty, 
11, St, John’s College. This college was: 
founded in the year 1557, by sir Thomas: — 
White, alderman and merchant taylor of 

London, for the maintenance of one president, 
fifty fellows, three chaplains, three clerks, 
and six choristers, &c. This college was. 
founded on the site of Bernard’s College, 
erected in the year 1437, by archbishop Chi- 
chely. Archbishop Laud and bishop Juxon 
were liberal benefactors to this college. 12, 
All Souls’ College, founded in the year 1438, 
by Henry Chichely, archbishop of Cauter- 
bury, for a warden, and forty fellows, besides 
two chaplains, nine clerks, and choristers, 
13. Magdalen College, founded in the year 
1458, by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, 
bishop of Winchester, for a president, forty 
fellows, thirty scholars or demies, a divinity 
lecturer, a school-master, four chaplains, &c, 
14, Brazen Nose College. This college was 
founded in the year, 1509 by Richard Smith, 
bishop of Lincoln, and Richard Sutton, of 
Presbury in Cheshire, knight, for the main- 
tenance of one principal, and fifteen fellows, 
To this number succeeding benefactions have. 
added five fellows, thirty-two scholars, and four 
exhibitions. 15, Corpus Christi College, This. 
college was founded, in the year 1516, by 
Richard Fox, who was successively bishop of: 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham and Win- 
chester; and lord privy seal to king Henry VIL» 
and VIII, for the maintenance of one president, 
twenty fellows, twenty scholars, &e. 16.Christ ~ 
Charch, originally founded by cardinal Wol- 
sey, in the year 1525, for the support of a 
dean, a sub-dean, 100 canons, &c. But while 
the cardinal was completing this design, having 
actually admitted eighteen canons, about the 
year 1599, he fell into disgrace ; when king 
Henry VIL seized upon the foundation, which 
he suspended till the year 153%, and then re- 
established it under the name of Henry the 
Eighth’s College, for one dean, and twelve 
canons, This foundation, however, the same 
king suppressed in, the year 1545. But the 
next year he removed hither the episcopal 
see, first established in Oseney Abby, a dis- 
solved Augustine monastery, near the suburbs 
of Oxford, in the year 1542. At the same 


‘time, on part of Wolsey’s original revenue, 


he constituted a dean, eight canons, eight chap- ” 
lains, eight clerks, eight choristers, and an 
organist ; together with sixty students, and 
forty grammar scholars, a schoolmaster and 
usher. In this form the foundation has re- 
mained ever since ; except, that queen Eliza- 
beth, in the year 1561, converted the forty 
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grammar-scholars into academical students ; 
ordering, at the same time, that their vacancies 
should be supplied from Westminster school. 
Thus, 100 students were established, to which 
number William Thurstone, esquire, in the 
year 1663, added one. 17. Jesus College, 
founded in the year 1571, by queen Elizabeth, 
and endowed by Hugh Price, LL.D, a native 
of the county of Brecknock, and treasurer of 
St. David’s, for a principal, eight fellows, and 
eight scholars; by other benefactors, raised to 
nineteen fellows, and eighteen scholars, with 
manyexhibitioners. 18. Wadham College. This 
college was designed by Nicholas Wadham, 
esquire, of Merifield in Somersetshire, and 
executed in pursuance of his last will, by 
Dorothy, his widow, in the year 1613, for the 
maintenance of one warden, fifteen fellows, 
fifteen scholars, two chaplains, and two clerks. 
The statutes direct, that the warden shall quit 
the college in case of marriage; that the fel- 
lows shall enjoy the benefit of the society no 
longer than eighteen years after their regency 
in arts. 19. Pembroke College. This col- 
lege was founded in the year 1620, by the joint 
benefaction of Thomas 'Tesdale, of Glympton, 
in Oxfordshire, and Richard Wightwick,S.T.B. 
rector of IIsley, Berks; for one master, ten 
fellows, and ten scholars, The society has 
since been much enlarged by tne addition of 
several fellowships, scholarships, and exhibi- 
tions. This college was originaily Broadgate 
Hall, famous for the study of the civil law, a 
flourishing house of learning, in which, to 
mention no more, Camden received part of 
his education. It obtained the name of Pem- 
broke College, from the memorable earl of 
Pembroke, who was chancellor of the university 
when the college was founded, and whose in- 
terest was particularly instrumental in its esta- 
blishment. 20. Hertford College, formerly 
called Hartford or Hart Hall, founded by Wal- 
ter Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, in the year 
1312, and belonged to Exeter College... Hav- 
ing received a charter of incorporation from 
Dr. Richard Newton, a late learned and public 
spirited principal, who has also consigned an 
estate towards its endowiment, this ancient 
hotel was converted into a college, September 8, 
1740. The foundation consists of a principal, 
four senior feilows or tutors, and junior fellows 
or assistants, beside a certain number of students 
or scholars. Of the numerous halls, hotels, 
or inns, which were the only academieal houses 
originally possessed by the students of Oxford, 
only five subsist at present. These societies 
are neither endowed nor incorporated, They 
are subject to their respective principals, whose 
salary arises from the room-rent of the house. 
The principals are appointed by the chancellor 
of the university; that of Edinond Hall ex- 
cepted, who is hominated by Queen’s College, 
under whose patronage Edmond Hall still re- 
mains. The rest were formerly dependent on 
particular colleges. 1. Alban Hall. This hall 
is contiguous to Merton College, on the east. 
-[tappears to have been a house of learning 
in the reign of Edward I, and received its 


name from Robert de St. Alban, a citizen of 
Oxford ; who, in the reign of Henry HI, con- 
veyed this tenement to the nuns of Littlemore, 
2. St. Edmund's Hall. This hall is situated 
to the east of Queen’s College. It was. first 
established about the reign of Edward Ii, and 
was consigned to Queen’s College, in the year 
1557. 3, St. Mary Hall, This was long the 
parsonage-house of the rectors of St. Mary, 
which church being appropriated by Edward IIL 
to the Oriel College, the house also came into 
their possession, and was appropriated to the 
residence of students. ‘4, New Inn Hall, 
granted to students by John Trilloek, bishop 
of Hereford, in the year 1545. 5: Magdalen 
Hall. This hall is almost contiguous to Mag-~ 
dalen College, on the west, A very consider- 
able part of it is the grammar-school for thy. 
choristers of Magdalen College, erected, with the 
college, by the founder, William of Wainfleet, 
for that purpose alone, To this structure other 


buildings being added, it grew by degrees into 


an academical hall. Other public buildings 

are, the theatre, which was built at the ex- — 
pense of archbishop Shelden, chancellor of the 
university, 1668, who gave 2000]. to purchase - 
lands for its repairs. It is extremely magni- 
ficent, of the form of the Roman theatre, not 
circular but having one flat side, and the roof 
eighty feet by seventy, rests‘on the walls with- 
out pillars. Ashmole’s: Museum, the lower 
part of which is an elaboratory, and the upper 
story a repository of natural and artificial rari- 
ties, principally given by Elias Ashmole, who 
lodged here the collection of MSS. made by his 
father-in-law, sir William Dugdale, Anthony 
Wood, sir Henry Savil, and himself. The 
printing-house, built in the year 1712, with 
the profits of the sale of lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion, the perpetual impression 
of which ,jhe gave to the university. Round 
the wall that. formerly inclosed the theatre 
stood the Arundelian marbles, now removed 
into the schools. These valuable monuments 
collected in Greece and Asia, by Thomas earl 
of Arundel, and sir William Petty, were given 
by the said earls; others by Mr, Selden, sir. 
George Wheler, Dr. Shaw, Messrs. Dawkins 
and Wood, and Dr. Rawlinson. To this col- 
lection, in the year 1755, were added, by the 
gift of the countess of Pomfret, above 10 
statues, busts, &c. purchased by her late hus- 
band’s father, lord Lempster, out of the Arun- 
delian collection. ‘The whole collection now 
at Oxford consists of 167 marbles, that is, 
statues, busts, bas-reliefs, fragments of sculpture; 
100 inscriptions, Greek, A®gyptian, Citiean, 
and Palmyrene ; and 145 Roman and others. 
The public schools, which form a magnificent 
quadrangle, part of which is appropriated for 

the reception of the celebrated Bodleian hbrary. 
The Radcliffe library founded by the will of 
Dr. Radcliffe, and finished in the year 1749. 
A noble astronomical observatory has lately 
been erected at the, north-west corner of the 
city, at the expense of near 30,0001. begun 
in the year 1771, by the trustees of Dr. Rad- 
cliffe’s estate. ‘The physic-garden was founded 
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by Henry Danvers, earl of Danby, in the year 
1632, and endowed with an annual revenue. 
Dr. Sherard built the present library, furnished 
the gardens with most of its curious plants, 
and at the expense of 30001]. endowed the pro- 
fessorship. “Lhe unfortunate Charles I, Feld 
his court here, during the civil war. ‘The cor- 
poration “consists ofa mayor, high-steward, 
recorder, four aldermen, eight assistants, two 
bailiffs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all 
that have:served the office of bailiff and cham- 
berlain, and twenty-four common-council 
men. The mayor, for the time being, offi- 
ciates at a coronation, in the buttery, and has 
fer his fee a large gilt bowl and cover. It was 
made 2 bishop’s see by king Henry VIII. and 
has thirteen elegant parish churches, besides 
the cathedral of-Christchurch. This city has 
often been the seat of our kings and parlia- 
ents: in one of which, held here by reason 

of the. plague. at London, in 1605, the votes 
were fitst printed. The markets are on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. The city and the uni- 
versity send-each two members to the British 
parliament, Without the town there are many 
ruins of the fortifications erected in the late 
civil wars. It has lately been embellished 
with a noble market-place, and a magnificent 
bridge :. forty-five miles S.E. of Worcester, 

and fifty-four W.N.W. of London. Lon. 1. 
15-W. Lat.51.460N. 

-OXFORDSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded on the E. by Buckinghamshire, W. 
by Gloucestershire, S. by Berkshire, and N. by 
Warwickshire and Northamptonshire, The 
extreme length is. 48 miles, and breadth 26, 
but its: form: is very irregular.. It contains 
450,000 acres; is divided into 14 hundreds, 
and 207 parishes; has one city, and.12 market- 
towns; and sends 9 members to parliament. 
The number. of inhabitants in 1801 was 
109,620. - The soil,. though various, is fertile 
in corn and grass. The S. part, especially on 
the borders of Buckinghamshire, is hilly and 
woody, having a continuation of Chiltern hills 
running through it.The N.W. part is also 
elevated and stony. The middle is, in general, 
arich country, watered by numerous streams 
running from. N. to S, and terminating in the 
Thames. » Of these, the most considerable 
are the Windrush, Evenlode, Cherwell, and 
Tame; the latter, although an inconsiderable 
rivulet, has obtained some importance from 
having been supposed to give name to the 
Thames. . The: products of Oxfordshire are 
chiefly those common to the midland farming 
counties. Its hills yield ochre, pipe-clay, and 
other earths, useful for various purposes. Corn 
and malt are conveyed from it, by the Thames, 
to the metropolis. 

+ OXGANG, or OxGareE, is generally taken, 
-in‘our old law-books, for fifteen acres, or as 
much ground as a single ox can plough ina 
year. . 

- OXIDE. See Oxypn. 

- OXIPIYCNI, in music, the name given by 
the ancient Greeks to. high sounds in general, 
but. more particularly to the highest of any 
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three notes that are to one another as C to G 
sharp, and C sharp to D natural. The lowest 
were called the baripyeni, and those in the 
middle, mesopycni. 

OX-SLIP, in botany. See PRimMULa. 

Ox-sTALL. s. A stand for oxen. 

OXYACANTHA GALENI. (oZvaxavde, 
from ofvs, sharp, and exa0a, a thorn, so called 
from the acidity of its fruit.) The barberry. 
See BERBERIS. 

OXYBAPHUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
cleft, campanulate; corol funnel-form ; nut 
five-sided, one-seeded, surrounded by the un- 
folded permanent calyx, One species; a glu- 
tinous plant of Peru, with violet flowers, re- 
sembling the mirabilis. : 

OXYCEDRUS. See JuNIPERUs. 

OXYCOCCOS. (o€vxoxxoc, from ofus, acid, 
and xoxxog, a berry, so named from its acidity.) 
The cranberry. ‘The berries of the vaccinium 
occicoccos of Linnéus are so termed’ in some 
pharmacopeeias. They are about the size of 
our haws, and are pleasantly acid, with which 
intention they are used medicinally in Sweden. 
In this country they are mostly preserved and 
made into tarts. 

OXYCRATE, in pharmacy, a mixture of 
vinegar and water, proper to assuage, cool, 
and refresh. The usual proportion is one 
spoonful of vinegar to five or six spoonfuls of 
water. | 

OXYDS, in chemistry, a compound of 
oxygen and some other body, in such propor- 
tion as not to produce an acid. Oxygen com- 
bines with bodies in various proportions, con-° 
stituting a multiplicity of compounds with 
almost every substance with which it is capable 
of uniting. The whole of these compounds, 
however, may be grouped generally under two 
divisions: 1st, those which possess the pro-— 
perties of acids; and 2dly, those which are 
destitute of such properties. The first set of 
compounds are distinguished by the term 
acids: to the second appertains the term oxyds. 
It is by no means uncommon to find a com- 
pound of the same base and oxygen, belonging 
to both these sets, according to the proportion 
of oxygen which enters into the compound. 
In all these cases, the smaller proportion of 
oxygen constitutes the oxyd, the larger the 
acid. Hence it follows that oxyds always con- 
tain less oxygen than acids with the same base. 

Oxyds may therefore exist under any of the 
forms of a concrete substance, a liquid, a 
vapour, and a gass. 

As a liquid, water may be taken as an ex- 
ample, which is an oxyd of hydrogen ; or in 
other words, a combination of oxygen with 
hydrogen, in such proportion as not to produce 
an acid. Asa vapour, and as a gass, nitrous 
vapour, in some of its combinations, aud nitric 
oxyd, may be advanced as examples ; and asa 
concrete substance, the instances are innu- 
merable. 

Oxygen combines with three distinct sets of 
bodies, the simple: combustibles, the. incom- 
bustibles, and the metals, and Esher oe with 
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every individual belonging to these sets, These 
oxyds vary according to the substance which 
constitutes the base; but all the oxyds of the 
simple combustibles are combustible, except the 
oxyd of hydrogen, which is a product of com- 
bustion ; all the oxyds of the simple incombusti- 

lessare supporters of combustion; and all the 


oxyds of the metals are either products of | 


combustion or supporters. _ Of course, the. 
first set of oxyds (except that of hydrogen) can- 
not be formed by combustion; neither can the 
second set; but part of the third set are thus 
produced, some of them by the union of the 
oxygen of supporters without combustion. 

Besides these oxyds, which may be considered 
as simple, because they contain but one ingre- 
dient combined with oxygen, there is an- 
other set much more numerous than themselves, 
consisting of oxygen united at once with two or 
more simple substances. ‘These bodies may be 
distinguished from the others by giving them 
the name of compound oxyds. 

Most bodies, however, are capable of com- 
bining with many different proportions of 
oxygen, without being rendered acid: and in 
every proportion they sometimes evince not 
different degrees of the same power, but powers 
and properties in themselves essentially itgeht: 
a fact which is particularly the case with the 
metallic oxyds. ‘There has hence been a de- 
mand for some graduating system of names, 
by which the same substances in these different 
states of oxydation might be distinguished ; and 
Dr. Thomson has ingeniously proposed to name 
them as follows, from the Greek numerals. 
Oxyds produced by the smallest proportion of 
oxygen, prot-oxyds; oxyds produced by an ad- 
ditional dose of oxygen, deut-oxyds ; by a dose 
still higher trit-oxyds; by a still further aug- 
mentation tetr-oxyds; and oxyds containing a 
full and saturating dose, per-oxyds. 

Of all oxyds whatever, those produced by 
the union of oxygen with the metals are most 
worthy of consideration, as of by far the high- 
est importance, both in a chemical view, and 
in relation to the arts. One of the first and most 


ordinary changes to which metallic substances . 


are subject, is their combination with oxygen. 
This is called in chemical language, oxydation. 
If a metal, as, for instance, a piece of iron, be 
exposed to the air, when it is moist, it soon 
undergoes a remarkable change. It loses its 
metallic lustre, and the surface is covered with 
a brownish powder, well known by the name 
of rust. This change is owing to the combina- 
tion of the oxygen of the atmosphere with the 
metal, and the rust of the metal in this 
state is one kind of ferruginous oxyd. The 
process of oxydation is effected more rapidly 
when metals are exposed to the action of 
heat; and, indeed, many metals require.a very 
high temperature to produce the combination, 
while it cannot be accomplished in others b 

the greatest degree of heat that can be ral cea 
This process was formerly called calcination, or 
calcining the metal; and the product, thus 


denominated an oxyd, was distinguished by the 


name of a calx, from its being, reduced to 


the state’of powder, in the same way as limés 
stone, by burning. Metals differ very much. 


_ from each other in the circumstances in which 
_ this oxydation takes place, asin the tempera- 


ture which is necessary, the facility of the: 
combination, the proportions of oxygen which 
combine, and the force of affinity between the 
constituent parts of the oxyd. Some metals 
are oxydated in the lowest temperature, as, for 
instance, iron and manganese ; while others re=. 
quire the greatest degree of heat that can be. 
applied. Such are silver, gold, and platina. 
The facility with which oxydation takes 
place in some metals is so great, such as in 
iron, tin, lead, copper, and manganese, that they 
must be completely defended from the action of 
oxygen ; but in gold and platina no perceptible. 
change is observed, for whatever length of time 
they are exposed tothe atmosphere. This oxy 
dation, and the quantity of oxygen absorbed, are. 
proportional to the temperature. There are, 
however, many metals which combine with 
a determinate proportion of oxygen at certain. 
temperatures, and from this may be estimated 
the quantity of oxydation from the degree of 
heat which has been applied. The rapidity of 
the oxydation is almost always increased by the 
elevation of the temperature. In this way actual 
combustion or inflammation is produced,. Thue 
filings of metals. thrown upon a body in the. 
state of ignition give out brilliant sparks; and: 
steel, struck. upon a flint, burns with a vivid 
flame in the air, in consequence of the great 
heat which. ts communicated. to. it by percus« 
sion. Metallic substances combine with very 
different proportions of oxygen; and this. quan» 
tity varies according to the. manner in which 
the process has been conducted, or the tem- 
perature to which the metal has been exposed. 
In these different states and conditions of 
oxydation different phenomena are exhibited, 
Sometimes the metal becomes red-hot; and is 
inflamed ; sometimes the oxydation takes. place 
without fusion, or does not combine with oxy- 
gen till after it has been melted ; sometimes it 
is covered with a brittle crust, or with a sub- 
stance in the form of powder. At other times 
a pellicle, exhibiting different colours, forms 
on the surface; but, in all cases, the metal is 
tarnished, loses its brilliancy and its colour, and 
assumes another, which announces the change 
that has ensued. Another difference which 
takes place among metals, is the different. de- 
grees of force with which the oxygen adheres to 
the metal. The knowledge of this, and the 
different degrees of affinity between oxygen and. 
metallic substances, is of great importance in 
many operations and chemical results. During 
the fixation of oxygen in metallic substances, it 
is absorbed by some in its solid state, and gives. 
out a great deal of caloric. In others it is 
combined, without. giving out the same quan- 
tity. This proportion of caloric given out cor= 
responds to the facility with which oxyds part 
with their oxygen, or are reduced to the me- 
tallic state. ‘Those which have combined with 
oxygen, with the greater proportion of caloric, 
are most easily reduced ; but those, on the cons. 
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trary, in which the oxygen has been deprived 
of its caloric, are reduced to the metallic 
state by a great addition of caloric, and the 
greatest’ number of oxyds require the addition 
of substances whose affinity for oxygen is 
greaterthan that of the metal. Metallic oxyds 
are extremely different in different metals, 
and even in the same metal, according to the 
proportion of oxygen. They are, however, 
possessed of some.common properties. They 
are allin the form of powder or earthy sub- 
stance, or so-brittle as to be easily reduced to 
this state. ‘They exhibit every shade of colour 
from pure white to brown and deep red, and they 
are heavier than the metals from which they 
have been obtained: Some oxyds are revived, 
as it is called, or are reduced to the metallic 
staté, merely by being in contact with light 
or caloric. Some require the addition of a 
combustible substance anda high temperature ; 
while others have so strong an affinity for oxy- 
gen, that they cannot be deprived of it by the 
strongest heat, but become fusible in the fire, 
_and afford.a glassy matter more or less coloured, 
‘and even serve as a flux-to the earths. Some 
oxyds are volatile, but the greatest number are 
fixed. Some have an acrid and caustic taste, 
are more or less soluble in water, and even 
possess an acid quality; others are insoluble 
and insipid, 
Oxyp OF ARSENIC. Native calx of arsenic. 
See ARSENICUM. 
«OxyD oF BismuTH. A _ peculiar ore of 
bismuth. See Bismutum. 
Oxyp oF NICKEL. See Niccoium, 
Oxyp OF URANITE. See Uranium. 
Oxyp oF zinc. Calamine. See Zincum. 
OXYDATION. Oxygen gass, that is, vital 
air, is decomposed by metals, and some other 
bodies, at a higher or lower temperature; they 
combine with its basis or oxygen, and form va- 
rious compounds, the caloric being at the same 
time disengaged, passes off in the state of sen- 
sible heat. » The operation by which this is ef- 
fected is termed oxydation, and the compound 
bodies thus obtained are called oxyds. 
‘Many of the oxyds are employed in medicine: 
of these the following are the chief. 
.OxYDUM ARSENICI ALBUM. Arseni« 
cum calcinatum. Arsenicum album. Calx 
arsenici. This is a most powerful caustic 
and poison. Internally it is said to be given 
with ‘advantage in elephantiasis, and obstinate 
diseases of the skin, cancer, agues, and dropsies. 
It cannot be too carefully administered. The 
antidotes against it, when taken as a poison, 
are,solutions of ammoniacal sulphuret, pot- 
ash, or soda, the carbonate of potash or soda, 
soap, milk, fixed oils, and mucilages. See 
ARSENIC. . 
_OxyYDUM CUPRI VIRIDE ACETATUM. 
See AERUGO @RIS. 
- OxypDUM FERRI LuTEUM. See Rusico 
FERRI. | 
OxypUM FERRI RUBRUM. Colcothar 
vitrioli. Calx ferri rubra. Crocus martis. 
This oxyd of iron is prineipally used as‘an ex- 
ternal remedy to lax ulcers and condylomata. 
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OXYDUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. 
Hithops per se. Pulvis mercurialis cinereus, 
Mercurius cinereus. Turpethum nigrum. 
Mercurius precipitatus niger. There are four 
preparations cf this oxyd in high estimation : 
L. The oxydum hydrargyri gummosum, made 
by rubbing mercury with mucilage of gum 
arabic. Plenk, of Vienna, has written a trea- 
tise on the superior efficacy of this medicine. 
It is very troublesome to make ; and does not 
appear to possess more virtues than some other 
mercurial preparations. 2. The oxydum hydrar- 
gyti saccharatum, made by triturating equal 
parts of sugar and mercury together. 3. The 
oxydum hydrargyri mellitum, composed of 
equal parts of honey and hydrargyrus purifica- 
tus. 4. The oxydum hydrargyri unguinosum, 
called unguentum hydrargyri fortius in the 
shops. All these preparations possess antihel- 
mintic, antisiphilitic, alterative, sialagogne, and 
deobstruent virtues, and are exhibited in the 
cure of worms, syphilis, amenorrhea, diseases 
of the skin, chronic diseases, obstructions of the 
viscera, &c. . 

OxyYDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. A 
red oxyd of mercury may be obtaiied either by 
simple exposure to heat and air, or by the 
nitric acid, See HyprRaRGyRUS CALCI- 
NATUS, and HypRArGYRUS NITRATUS 
RUBER. 


OxypuM NITRosuM. Nitrous oxyd, 
Nitrogen united with oxygen. 

OxyDUM PLUMBI ALBUM. See Cg. 
RUSSA. 

OxyDUM PLUMBI RUBRUM. Minium. 
Calx plumbi rubra. Red lead. The red 


oxyd of lead possesses adstringent and seda- 
tive virtues if cautiously exhibited. Its use in 
the present day is in form of powder or oint- 
ment, in the cure of ulcers, prurities, and 
some diseases of the skin. 

OxyYDUM PLUMBI SEMIVITREUM. Li- 
thargyrus. Lythargyrum. This preparation 
of lead is employed to make the aqua lithargyri 
acetata, whose use is very extensive in the 
practice ofsurgery. See AQUA LITHARGYRI 
ACETATI. 

OXYDUM STIBIIALBUM. See AnTIMo- 
NIUM CALCINATUM. 

OxYDUM STIBII SEMIVITREUM. Vi- 
trium antimonii. This preparation of anti- 
mony is employed to make antimonial wine. 

OxyYDUM sTIBII SULPHURATUM. Hepar 
antimonii. Crocus metallorum. Crocus-an- 
timonii. This preparation of antimony was 
formerly exhibited in the cure of fevers and 
atonic diseases of the lungs. Its principal use 
now is in preparing other medicines. __ 

OxyYDUM zINCI ALBUM. See TuTIA. 

OxyDUM ZINCI SUBLIMATUM. See 
ZINCUM CALCINATUM. | 

OxYDUM ZINCI VITRIOLATUM. See ZIN- 
CUM VITRIOLATUM. 

OXYGEN, in chemistry, a simple sub- 
stance that enters into the composition of wa- 
ter and air, The term oxygen signifies that 
which generates or produces acids. This, one 


of the most characteristic abla io of this 
oO 
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body, was discovered by Dr. Priestley in 1774. 
It was-at first. called dephlogisticated air, and 
afterwards successively known by the names of 
eminently respirable air, pure air, vital air, as 
long as it was not known that this aerial form 
is merely one of its states of. combination; 
which, . notwithstanding its frequency, and its 
being less impure in this than i any other 
condition, does not prevent its being concealed 
in other states; and more particularly as, . by 
combining with many bodies, it loses this elas- 
tic, state or appearance of air. As soon as this 
truth was well proved, and clearly explained by 
Lavoisier, the necessity was admitted of giving 
it a different name, which might be applicable 
to all the states in which it could exist, as well 
that of gass as of the liquid or solid form. 
Lavoisier first called it the oxygenous principle ; 
and the French school having decided for the 
word oxygen, by admitting a simple change of 
termination in the first word proposed by 
Lavoisier, this name became generally adopt- 
ed. 

The effect of oxygen is of such importance, 
that its presence must be stated as ‘the most in- 
dispensable condition of combustion ; which 
would not otherwise take place. It truly con- 
stitutes the essential part of that process, be- 
cause its most decided and extensive character 
is its absolute necessity to that process. 

Oxygen, like many other natural bodies, is 
found in three states, but in neither of them is 
it alone or insulated. In the gasseous form it 
is dissolved in caloric ; in the liquid and solid 
form it is combined with different substances, 
and can never exist concrete and pure without 
combination, like many other substances no 
less decomposable than itself. And though 
‘we can, in imagination, conceive it alone, in- 
sulated, pure, and in a solid state, experiment 


has never yet exhibited this fact. - It is a dis-, 


covery which. still remains concealed in. the 
bosom of nature; or may exist, ill understood, 
under the name of some. substance yet un- 
known in our collections of minerals. 


- As oxygen is frequently contained in a more. 


or less solid form in several. natural fossils 
which, have undergone combustion, and as it 
has. much attraction for caloric, . it is only re- 
quired that some one of those fossils should be 
heated more or less, or penetrated with a great 
quantity of caloric, in order ‘to disengage this 
principle, and obtain it in the form of air or 
gass. ‘This is done by chemists to procure 
oxygen gass. ‘They expose certain substances, 
particularly metals burned by nature or by art, 
to a fire of considerable activity in closed vessels, 


so disposed as to conduct and receive, under in-, 


verted jars, the elastic fluid intended to be col- 
lected. ‘The burned matter passes again to a 


combustible state ; and the oxygen which gave’ 


it. the burned state, being separated and fused 
by caloric, for which it has a great attraction, 
becomes developed in the form of gass, It is 
the product of a true combustion. 

- Of the two bodies which form oxygen gass, 
the caloric, which is the solvent, and gives it 
the state of invisibility and of an elastic fluid, not 


being ponderable, the solidifiable base or oxy- 
gen, which is dissolved, being the only ponder- 
able and fixable body in all the substances 
with which this gass can combine; and che« 
mists having no other means of obtaining oxy- 
gen in a simpler state than that of gass, in 
which they use it for a great number of opera- 
tions or combinations; many of them are 
habituated to denote this gass by the simple 
name of oxygen. This is, nevertheless, an 
error of nomenclature, and inimical to the 
perspicuity of chemical doctrine ; because the 
word oxygen ought only to be used to denote 
the base of this gass considered alone, or in all 
the possible states, but particularly in the nu- 
merous combinations wherein it possesses the 
liquid or solid state. 

Oxygen is probably the most abundant of all 
natural bodies, and its chemical properties are 
so important, that a very large share of the 
science of chemistry consists in a knowledge of 
the combinations and agency of this body. | 

The two principal sources from which it is 
derived (each of them immense in extent) are. 
water and air. In the former it is condensed 
into a liquid form, and combined with about a 
third of its weight of hydrogen ; in the latter 
it is united with azot, and forms rather more 
than a fifth part of the atmosphere. © . i 

There are besides various other smaller 
sources of oxygen, such as many parts of the 
organized world, vegetable or animal (indepen- 
dantly.of. the water which they’ contain so 
abundantly), mineral acids, and metallic oxyds, 
&c. but. the quantities from these last sources 
are extremely small in comparison with the 
preceding. . 

The purest possible oxygen gass is obtained b 
a higher degree of voltaic electricity from rite 
substances as it is capable of completely decom- 
posing. One of the next purest oxygen gasses 
is obtained by distilling, per sé, the dry oxy- 
muriat of potash. 

The black oxyd of manganese contains a 
great quantity of oxygen piensely combined, 
as to be expelled by a moderate red heat, and 
this is the method usually pursued. An 
earthen or.iron retort (the latter of which is 
expressly manufactured for this purpose) is to 
be filled with the black oxyd of manganese in 
powder, and heated in a brisk fire. ‘The first. 
product of gass comes over when the man- 
ganese is faintly red, and consists chiefly of 
carbonic acid, so that a taper is immediatel 
extinguished; after this, if small samples of 
the gass be examined as it comes over by di 
ping a bit of kindled wood in it, the fire will 
soon be found to burn with increased flame 
and brightness, a sign of the presence of oxy- 
gen, soon after which it may be collected for 
use. If the manganese be very good, one 
pound of it (which will lie in a very small re- 
tort) will give 1400 cubic inches of great pu- 
rity; that is, containing no ‘more than a tenth 
of carbonic acid or any other gass. | 

Manganese, .if moistened with sulphune 
acid, will also give out much oxygen on 
applying no greater heat than that of a taper; 
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and it may hence be obtained very expediti- 
ously with the simplest apparatus possible. 


All the oxyds of mercury, when heated red 


hot, are decomposed, the metals return to the 
state of running mercury (which is driven up 
in vapour and soon condenses), and the oxygen 
which it contained appears in the gasseous 
form, mixed with any acid if such existed in 
the oxyd. 

Oxygen gass may also be obtained very cheap 
and considerably pure, by the destructive dis- 
tillation of nitre in a moderate red heat. 

Most of the green parts of vegetables while 
living yield oxygen gass when exposed to the 
sun’s rays. Of these the green conferva of 
ponds is a remarkable instance, as Dr. In- 
genhouz has shown by experiment. 

The burning of the several combustible 
bodies in oxygen gass forms a number of most 
beautiful and instructive experiments, and has 
contributed more than any thing else to give 
accurate ideas on the nature of combustion in 
general. 

The characters that peculiarly distinguish 
oxgyen gass are the eminent degree in which it 
supports combustion and respiration ; it being, 
proved that neither of these can continue with- 
out oxygen, and that itis solely owing to its pre- 
sence that atmospheric air and the other com- 
pound gasses are fitted for maintaining those 

rand processes of the material world. Ifa 
small animal be immersed in oxygen gass, it 
will live much longer than in the same quan- 
tity of common air; and if the carbonic acid 
generated in the process be occasionally re- 
moved by alkalies, the animal will remain in 
the gass uninjured for a much greater length 
of time. In this and in many other respects 
the process of respiration and combustion 
agree, but still there are some circumstances 
which render it probable that the diluted state 
of oxygen (such as it exists in common air) is 
altogether fitter for animal respiration than a 
purer oxygen. See the article REsPIRATION. 

OXYGENIZED TIN. SeeSTANNIUM. 

OXYLAPATHUM. (oxylapathum, ofu- 
rumaboy, from o£ug, acid, and Aamadoy, the dock, 
so named from its acidity). Lapathum acu- 
tum. Rumex acutus of Linnéus. Sharp- 
pointed dock. Rumex floribus hermaphroditis ; 
valvula dentatis graniferes, foliis cordato ob- 
longis acuminatis. The decoction of the root 
of this plant is used in Germany to cure the 
itch ; and it appears to have been used in the 
time of Dioscorides in the cure of leprous and 
impetigenous affections, both alone and boiled 
with vinegar. . 

OXYMEL JERUGINIS. This prepara 
tion, mel AZgyptiacum, has succeeded to the 
mel AZgyptiacum of former pharmacopeeias ; 1¢ 
is applied externally as a detergent, to keep 
down fungus flesh. When sufficiently diluted, 
it serves as an useful application to scrophu- 
lous sores, and is often of service to venereal 
ulceration of the mouth and fauces. When 
employed as a collutory, great care 1s required 
lest any be swallowed. 


OxyMeEL cotcuics. Oxymel of meadow 
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saffron is an acrid medicine, but is neverthe- 
less employed for its diuretic virtues in dropsies. 

OxyMEL scILL=&. A very useful expec- 

torant. 
OXYMORON, or seeming contradiction, 
in rhetoric, is a species of antithesis, when 
the parts of a sentence disagree in sound, but 
are consistent in sense. Thus Ovid, lib. vill. 
ver. 47, says of Althea, impietate pia est. 

OXYGENATED MURIATIC ACID. 
See OxyMURIATIC ACID. 

OXYMURIATIC ACID. - In chemistry, 
oxygenated muriatic acid. Dephlogisticated muri- 
atic acid. Chlorine. This is one of those sub- 
stances which is daily showing us’ how little che- 
mistry is even at present entitled to the appellation 
of a science, and how few of what are usually re- 
garded as its established principles can be firmly 
relied upon. We shall, as briefly as we can, state 
its history and its theories to the present day. 

This acid was first noticed by Scheele in 1774, 
during his experiments on manganese. He gave it 
the name of dephlogisticated muriatic acid, from 
the supposition that it is muriatic acid deprived of 
phlogiston.. The French chemists, after its compo- 
sition had been ascertained, called it oxygenated 
muriatic acid ; which unwieldy appellation Kirwan 
happily contracted into oxymuriatic acid. 

It may be procured by the following process : 
Put into a tubulated retort a mixture of three parts 
of common salt, and one part of the black oxyd of 
manganese in powder. Place the retort in the 
sand-bath of a furnace, plunge its beak into a 
small water-trough, and lute a bent funnel into its 
mouth. When the mixture has acquired a mode- 
rate heat, pour into it at intervals through the 
bent funnel two parts of sulphuric acid, which 
ought to be somewhat diluted with water, An 
effervescence ensues; a yellowish-green coloured 
gass issues from the retort, which may be received 
in large phials fitted with ground stoppers. 

Oxymuriatic acid gass is of a yellowish-green co- 
lour. Its odour is intolerably acrid and suffocating. 
It cannot be breathed without proving fatal. The 
death of the ingenious and industrious Pelletier, 
whose chemical labours have been so useful to the 
world, was occasioned by his attempting to respire 
it. A consumption was the consequence of this 
attempt, which, in a short time, proved fatal. 
When atmospheric air containing a mixture of it 
is breathed, it occasions a violent and almost con= 
vulsive cough, attended with much pain in the 
chest. This cough usually continues to return at 
intervals for a day or two, and is accompanied with 
a copious expectoration. 

It is capable of supporting combustion, in many 
cases even more capable than common air. When 
a burning taper is plunged into it the flame is di- 
minished, and acquires a very red colour; a great 
quantity of smoke is emitted, and at the same time 
the taper consumes much more rapidly than in 
common air. _ 

This gass is neither altered by exposure to light 
nor to caloric. It passes unaltered through red-hot 
porcelain tubes. 

It does not unite readily with water. Scheele 
found that after standing twelve hours over water, 
four-fifths of the gass were absorbed; the remain- 
der was common air which, no doubt, had been 
contained in the vessel before the operation. 

It renders vegetable colours white, and not red 
as other acids do; and the colour thus destroyed 
can neither be restored by alkalies nor acids. It 
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has the same effect on yellow wax. If the quan- 
tity of vegetable colours to which it is applied be 
sufficiently great, it is found reduced to the state of 
common muriatic acid.. This property has rene 
dered oxymuriatic acid.a very important article in 
bleaching. 

When a mixture of oxymuriatic gass and hydro- 
gen gass is made to pass through a re@-hot porce- 
lain tube, a violent detonation takes place. By com- 
mon electricity a feeble explosion is produced. 

When melted sulphur is plunged into it, inflam- 
mation also ensues, and the sulphur is converted 
into sulphuric acid; but cold sulphur, though it 
is partly acidified by this gass, does not take place 
in it. AVON . 

When phosphorus is plunged into this gass, it 
immediately takes fire, burns with considerable 
splendour, and is converted into phosphoric acid. 

Oxymuriatic acid oxydizes all the metals without 
the assistance of heat. Several of them take fire 
as soon as they come into contact with the gass. 
All that is necessary is, to throw a quantity of the 
metal reduced to a fine powder into a vessel filled 
with the gass.. The inflammation takes place im- 
mediately ; the metal is oxydized; while the acid, 
decomposed and reduced to common muriatic acid, 
combines with the oxyd, and forms a muriat. 
Arsenic burns in oxymuriatic acid gass with a blue 
and green flame; bismuth, with a lively blueish 
flame; nickel, with a white flame, bordering on 
yellow ; cobalt, with a white flame, approaching 
to blue; zinc, witha lively white flame; tin, with 
a feeble blueish flame; lead, with a sparkling 
white fame; copper and iron, with a red flame. 
Several of the metallic sulphurets, as cinnebar, 
realgar, sulphurer of antimony, take fire when 
thrown in powder into this gass. 

When oxymuriatic gass and ammoniacal gass 
aré mixed together, a rapid combustion, attended 
with a white flame, instantly takes place; both the 
gasses are decomposed, water is formed, while 
azotic gass and muriatic acid are evolved. The 
same phenomena are apparent, though in asmaller 
degree, when liquid ammonia is poured into the 
acid gass. The same decomposition takes place, 


though both the acid and alkali are in a liquid- 


state. If four-fifths of a glass tube be filled with 
oxymuriatic acid, and the remaining fifth with 
ammonia, and the tube be then inverted over 
water, an effervescence ensues, and azotic gass is 
extricated. 

Old theory of oxymuriatic acid.—In conse- 
quence of these and other experiments of a si- 
milar kind, it was for many years suspected that 
oxymuriatic acid was a compound of muriatic acid 
and oxygen; and the proportions were stated as 
follows by Berthollet : 

Muriatic acid ...... 89 
Oayeen. Oo PY 
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100 
‘Mr. Chevenix was -not quite satisfied with the 
method by which this result appeared to be ob- 
tained; and he proposed another method, which 
seemed to render the relative proportions thus: 
Muriatic acid ...... 
Osy gen, 205225 8416 
~ — 100 
At the present time of day it is not necessary to 
detail the experiments which led to these results ; 
because various later experiments of Mr. Davy, so 
far as they go, seem to overthrow the experiments 
themselves, and the whole system on which they 


are founded. It is necessary, however, first of af? 
to notice a very important compound produced, as 
was lately supposed, by the union of the same sube 
stance with an additional quantity of oxygen, and. 
hence commonly denominated hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. The existence of this acid was first suspected 
by M. Berthollet, though he satisfied himself with 
little more than strong analogy. It was afterwards 
put out of doubt by the experiments of Mr. Che- 
venlx. | ) 

Ifa solution of potash in six times its weight of 
water be put into a Woulfe’s bottle, and a stream of 
oxymuriatic acid be made to pass through it in the 
usual way till the potash is saturated, crystals 
in the form of fine white scales are deposited in 
considerable quantity. These crystals have re- 
ceived the name of hyperoxygenated muriat of pot- 
ash. They possess very curious and important 
properties. If the liquid from which this salt is, 
deposited be evaporated to dryness, another salt 
will be obtained composed of muriatic acid and 
potash. 

These facts were all discovered by Berthollet ; 
who concluded from them that the oxymuriatic 
acid had been decomposed during the process; that 
one portion of it lost the whole of its oxygen, and 
was reduced to the state of muriatic acid, while an- 
other portion combined with an additional dose of 
oxygen, and became converted into hyperoxymu- 
Yiatic acid. This theory, however, was at first only 
regarded as plausible, till Mr. Chevenix published 
his important dissertation.on the subject, which at. 
the time was supposed to have confirmed it in the 
amplest manner desirable. He exposed.100 grains 
of hyperoxymuriat of potash tothe heat of a lamp.: 
it lost 2.5 of its weight, which he ascertained to be. 
water. When heated to redness a violent efferves- 
cence took place, and 112.5 cubic inches of oxygen 
gass or 38.3 grains were extricated: The salt 
which remained in the retort amounted to 53.5 
grains, and 5 grains had been volatilized during the 
process. Accordingly he calculated that hyperoxy- 
muriat of potash is composed of 

2.5 water 
38.3 oxygen 
58.5 muriat of ‘potash 
99:3 ; 

But Mr. Chevenix ascertained that the muriatie 
acid remaining in this saline residue amounted to 
20 grains. Therefore 38.3 parts of oxygen and 2@ 
parts of muriatic acid constitute 58.3 parts of the 
acid which exists in the hyperoxymuriat of potash. 
That-acid was therefore calculated to be composed 
of about . 

66 oxygen 
34 muriatic acid 
100 or 
and by this experiment and its result it was sup- 


posed that the theory of Berthollet was fully con- 
firmed... + i> 460 hare ¥c 
But though the peculiar nature of hyperoxymu- 
riatic acid has been thus demonstrated, all attempts 
to procure it in a separate state have hitherto 
failed; and hence its properties are but imperfectly 
known.- From the amazing energy with which 
hyperoxymuriat of potash acts upon combustible 
bodies it is obvious that it possesses the property 
of supporting combustion. It combines also with 
alkalies, earths, and metallic oxyds,-and forms 
salts of a very peculiar nature. * be 
_ The hyperoxymuriat of potash is chiefly used in 
the laboratory, where it is employed in the pre- 


paration of the purest oxygen gass. 
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A few grains 
of it stirred into an ounce of common muriatic 
acid forms a useful extemporaneous bleaching li- 
quor for various purposes. It has been attempted 
in France to compose a gunpowder of this salt, in- 
stead of nitre, but without success; the mixture 
exploded while it was grinding, and killed two per- 
sons who were standing near. 

Hypermuriat of soda is obtained in the same 
manner as that of potash. It is very difficult to 
obtain it pure, on account of its solubility in water 
being little different from that of muriat of soda. It 
is made no use of. 

_The earthy hypermuriats are not so easily pre- 
pared as the alkaline, on account of the inferior 
affinity subsisting between their ingredients, and 
the inferior solubility of the bases. They are usu- 
ally obtained by introducing the earthy base into a 
Woulfe’s bottle, diffused in warm water, and suffer- 
ing a current of oxymuriatic gass to pass through 
the liquor till complete saturation. The salts thus 
obtained are 

Hyperoxymuriat of barytes. 
Hyperoxymuriat of strontian. 
Hyperoxymuriat of lime. 
Hyperoxymuriat of magnesia. 
Hyperoxymuriat of alumine. 

_ None of these are appropriated to any import- 
ant-use except the hyperoxymuriat of lime, which 
is an excellent bleaching material. It is extreme- 


ly deliquescent, and melts at a very gentle heat in 


its water of crystallization. It is very soluble in 
alkohol, has a.sharp bitter taste, and produces 
much cold in the mouth. © It consists of 

55.2 hyperoxymuriatic acid. 

28.3 lime. 

16.5 water. 

100.0 
‘The substance chiefly used for bleaching, how- 
evér, is not the pure salt, but the entire liquor 
formed by saturating a very thick milk of lime 
with oxymuriatic acid: gass. The calico printers 
find that this will effectually bleach the unprinted 

round, without touching the coloured pattern ; 

and this unquestionably appears to be the case: 
but the remarkable fugitiveness of the colours of 
modern printed calicoes is in all probability to be 
mainly attributed to the substitution of the more 
speedy method of colouring to the old and more 
tedious but safer method. 

New theory of oxymuriaiic acid.—Thus far 
we have limited ourselves to the mode by which 
the existence of oxymuriatic acid was explained 
from its detection till the year 1808, and have 
treated of the various compounds to which it 
gives rise, and the various purposes to which 
it is applied under the old nomenclature, and 
the old theory during whose existence and in- 
fluence they were respectively brought forwards. 
‘Under this theory we have already observed oxy- 
muriatic acid was regarded as a compound sub- 
stance, the constituent principles of which were 
muriatic acid and oxygen. A variety of facts, 
however, have been from time to time arising that 
have induced a strong suspicion in the minds of 
many chemists that. this received theory of the 
oxymuriatic acid had been adopted on insufficient 
grounds. Mr. Davy appears to have been long very 
powerfully influenced by this suspicion. It was 
especially observed by him, that muriatic acid 
could never be obtained from oxymuriatic acid, or 
from dry muriats, unless water or its constituent 


parts were present. He has also stated in several 
of his very valuable papers upon this subject in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1810 and 1811, 
that charcoal when heated to whiteness by the 
galvanic battery in oxymuriatic or muriatic gasses 
produces no change whatever in those gasses, 
if it had been previously deprived by ignition of 
moisttire aid hydrogen; facts that are singularly 
irreconcilable with the received doctrine that 
oxymuriatic is a compound of muriatic acid and 
oxygen; or presuming from analogy, that mu- 
riatic acid is already composed of oxygen and an 
acidifiable base, regards oxymuriatic acid as cons 
sisting of that radical in a higher state of oxygena- 
tion. For if this were a just account of the mat- 
ter, we might fairly expect to find muriatic acid 
result from deoxygenating the oxymuriatic acid, 
whether water were present or not; and unless 
water, or its elements, be in some shape essential 
to oxymuriatic acid, it seems difficult to perceive 
why the production of that acid, whether from 
oxymuriatic acid, or from muriats, should be im- 
possible without the presence of moisture: 0 ¥ 
hydrogen. ne 

In another experiment, tin, exposed under 2 
certain degree of heat, to oxymuriatic acid, both 
the metal and gass disappeared, leaving a liquor 
exactly similar to that known by the name of 
liquor of Libavius, which is a muriat of tin. To 
this fluid ammoniacal gass was exhibited, and it 
was greedily absorbed, forming a white solid body, 
the whole of which volatilized on the application 
of heat. In another experiment it was’ found 
equally impossible to decompose this liquor by 
ammonia. Instead of yielding oxyd of tin as 
might have been expected, it formed a new com- 
pound. In like manner, ammonia was exhibited 
to the solid compound’ of oxymuriatic acid, and 
phosphorus obtained by combustion; and a white 
opake powder was the result, which though ex- 
posed to a high degree of heat, remained quite 
fixed and undecomposed. This, as Mr. Davy 
remarks, offers a singular phenomenon: a mix+ 
ture of three bodies all extremely volatile, and 
two of them never known to exist in a fixed state, 
except in composition with other bodies, is found- 
to produce a compound highly fixed and refrac- 
tory. He accordingly was at some pains to/as- 
certain its qualities; but these do not seem to 
merit any particular description. Suffice it to 
say, that this substance can only be decomposed 
by combustion, and by the action of -ignited 
hydrat of potash. He made similar attempts to 
obtain oxygen, or a body containing oxygen, from 
the phosphuretted muriatic liquor of Dr. Thom- 
son. He operated by means of dry ammonia; 
and always obtained’ solid compounds, more or 
less refractory, but never yielding oxygen or oxyds. 

Mr. Davy found reason to believe also, that the 
common idea that oxymuriatic acid and ame 
monia, acting on each other, produce water, has 
been taken up on insufficient grounds: for he 
found that, when those bodies were mixed in the 
proportion of about one of acid to three of alkali, 
both in a dry, and, of course, gasseous state, ne 
water was formed; but the product was dry and 
solid muriat of ammonia, with about a tenth part 
of nitrogen gasse 

It has since been found by the French chemists, 
upon their following up an experiment of Mr. 
Cruikshanks, that oxymuriatic acid and hydrogen, 
when mixed in nearly equal proportions, pro- 
duced a gass condensable by water, and Consisting 


, 
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ef dry muriatic acid, . This important afd almost 
decisive experimeyt was carefully repeated by. 
Mr. Davy. He fired the two gasses in an ex- 
hausted receiver, by the electric Spark, and always 
obtained muriatic acid gass, and a slight con- 
densed vapour, with a diminution of one-tenth of 
the volume. When highly dried sulphuretted hy- 
drogen was used, with oxymuriatic acid. In this 
case sulphur, slightly tinged with oxymuriatie 
acid, was left on the sides of the vessels no 
_Yapour was deposited; and the gass.which re- 
mained consisted of muriatic acid, and about 7 
of an inflammable gass. 

All these experiments, and various others di- 
rected to the same object, have been repeatedly 
tried by Mr. Davy, and it is impossible for us to. 
give the general results in more compressed terms 
than in the following, in which he sums up the 
whole in his very valuable Bakerian lecture, in- 


serted in Part I. of the Philosophical Transactions : 


for 1811. ‘ 

** All the conclusions, which I ventured to draw 
vin my last communication to the society, will, I 
trust, te found to be confirmed by the whole 
series of these new inquiries, 

“ Oxymuriatic gass eombines with inflam- 
mable bodies, to form simple binary compounds; 
and in these cases, when it acts upon oxyds, it 
either produces the expulsion of their oxygen, or 
causes it to enter into new combinations. 

“‘ If it be said, that the oxygen arises from the 
decomposition of the oxymuriatic gass, and not 
from the oxyds; it-may be asked, why jit is al- 
ways the quantity contained in the oxyd; and 
why in some cases, as those of the peroxyds of 
potassium and sodium, it bears no relation to the 
quantity of gass. 

“If there existed any acid matter in oxymuria- 
tic gass, combined with oxygen, it ought to be 
exhibited in the fluid compound of one proportion 
of phosphorus, and two of oxymuriatic gass ; for 
this, on such an assumption, should consist of 
muriatic acid (on the old hypothesis, free from 
water) and phosphorous acid; but this substance 
has no effect on litmus paper, and does not act, 
under common circumstances,.on fixed alkaline 
bases, such as dry lime or magnesia. Oxymuriatic 
gass, like oxygen, must be combined in large 
quantity with peculiar inflammable matter, to 
form acid matter. In its union with hydrogen, it 
instantly reddens the driest litmus paper, though 
# gasseous body. Contrary to acids, it expels oxy- 
gen from protoxyds, and combines with peroxyds, 

* When potassium is burnt in oxymuriatic gass, 
a dry compound is obtained. If potassium com- 
bined with oxygen is employed, the whole of the 
oxygen is expelled, and the same compound 
Jormed. It is contrary to sound logic to say, that 
this exact quantity of oxygen is given off from a 
body not known.'to be compound, when we are 
certain of its existence in another; and all the 
cases are parallel, 

“‘ An argument in favour of the existence of 
oxygen in oxymuriatic gass may be derived by 
some persons from the circumstances of its forma- 
tion, by the action of. muriatic acid on peroxyds, 
or on hyperoxymuriate of potash; but a minute 
investigation of the subject will, I doubt not, show, 
that the. phenomena of this action are entirely 
consistent with the views I have brought forward. 
By heating muriatic acid gass in contact with dry 
peroxyd of manganese, water I found was rapidly 
formed, and oxymuriatic gass produced, and the 


peroxyd rendered. brown. * Now as muriatic:- acid 
gass is known to consist of oxymutiatic gass-and. 
hydrogen, there is no-simple explanation of the 
result, except by saying, that the hydrogen of the 
muriatic. acid. combined with oxygen from the 
peroxyd to produce water. Y Yeats 
“Scheele explained the bleaching powers of the 
oxymuriatic gass by supposing that it destroyed 
colours by combining with phlogiston. Berthollet 
considered it as acting by supplying oxygen. I 
have made an experiment, which seems to prove, 
that the pure gass is incapable of altering vegeta- 
ble colours; and that its operation in bleaching 
depends entirely upon its property of decomposing 
water, and liberating its oxygen... - sinc 
* I filled a glass globe, containing dry powder- 
ed muriate of lime, with oxymuriatic gass.. I in- 
troduced some dry paper tinged with litmus, that 
had been just heated, into another globe contain- 
ing dry muriate of lime; after some time. this 
globe was exhausted, and then connected with the 
globe containing the oxymuriatic gass, and by an 
appropriate set of stopcocks, the paper was ex- 
posed to the action of the gass. No change of 
colour took place, and after two days there was - 
scarcely a perceptible alteration. 
“Some similar paper dried, introduced into. 
gass that had not been exposed to muriate of lime, 
was instantly rendered white. 
“ Paper that had not been previously dried, 
brought into contact with dried gass, underwent 
the same change, but more slowly. Bs 
*“ The hyperoxymuriates seem to owe their 
bleaching powers entirely to their loosely com- 
bined oxygen; there is a strong tendency in the 
metal of those in common use to form simple 
combinations with oxymuriatic gass, and the 
oxygen is easily expelled or attracted from them. 
“It is generally stated in chemical books, that 
oxymuriatic gass is capable of being condensed 


and crystallized at alow temperature; Ihave found 


by several experiments, that this is not the case. 
The solution of oxymuriatic gass in water freezes 
more readily than pure water, but the pure gass 
dried by muriate of lime undergoes no change 
whatever, at a temperature of 40 below 0° of 
Fahrenheit. The mistake seems to have arisen 
from the exposure of the gass to cold in bottles 
containing moisture. ; 

. “Lattempted to decompose boracic and phos- 
phoric acids by oxymuriatic gass, but without 
success; from which it seems probable, that the 
attractions of boracium and phosphorus for oxy- 
gen are stronger than for oxymuriatie gass. And 
from the experiments I have already detailed, iron: 
and arsenic are analogous in this respect, and pro- 
bably some other metals. 

“ Potassium, sodium, calcium, strontium, ba- 
rium,zinc, mercury, tin, lead, and probably silver, 
antimony, and gold, seem to have a stronger at- 
traction for oxymuriatic gass than for oxygen. 

_ “ V have as yet been able to: make very few ex. 

periments on the combinations of the oxymuriatic 
compounds with each other, or with oxyds. The 
liquor from arsenic, and that from tin, mix, pro- 
ducing an increase of temperature; and the phos- 
phuretted and the sulpburetted liquors unite with 
each other, and with the liquor of Libavius, but 
without any remarkable phenomena. 

“ T heated lime gently in a green glass tube, and 


passed the phosphoric sublimate, the saturated 


oxymuriat of phosphorus through it, in vapour; 
there was a violent action with tae production ef 
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Akeat-and light, and a gray fused mass was formed, 
_. which afforded, by the action of water, muriate 
and phosphate of lime. _ . 

«¢ J. introduced some vapour from the heated 
phosphoric sublimate into an exhausted retort 
containing dry/ paper tinged with litmus; the 
colour slowly changed to pale red. This fact 
seems in favour of the idea, that the substance is 
an.acid ; but as some minute quantity of aqueous 
_ vapour might have been present in the receiver, 
the experiment cannot be regarded as decisive ; 
_ the strength of its attraction for ammonia is per- 

haps likewise in favour of this opinion. All the 
oxymuriats that I have tried, indeed, form triple 
compounds with this alkali; but the phosphorus 
is expelled by a gentle heat from the other com- 
pounds of oxymuriatic gass and phosphorus with 
ammonia, and the substance remaining in com- 
bination is the phosphoric sublimate. . 

To call a body which is not known to con- 
tain oxygen, and which cannot contain muriatic 
acid, oxymuriatic acid, is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of that nomenclature in which it is adopted; 
and an alteration of it seems necessary to assist 
the progress of discussion, and to diffuse just ideas 
onthe subject. If the great. discoverer of this 
substance had signified it by any simple name, 
it would have been proper to have recurred to it; 
but dephlogisticated marine acid is a term, which 
can hardly be adopted in the present advanced 
zera of the science. 

“¢ After consulting some of the most. eminent 
chemical philosophers in this country, it has been 
judged most proper to suggest a name founded 
upon one of its obvious and characteristic pro- 
_ perties—its colour, and to call it CHLORINE, or 

CHLORIC gass. 

“Should it hereafter be discovered to be a com- 
pound, and even to contain oxygen, this name 
can imply no error, and cannot necessarily re- 
quire a change. 

“6 Most of the salts, which have been called mu- 
riates, are not known to contain any muriatic acid, 
or any oxygen... Thus Libavius’s liquor, though 
converted into a muriat by water, contains only 
tin and oxymuriatic gass, and horn-silver seems 
incapable of being converted into a true muriate. 
. “T venture to propose for the compounds of 
exymuriat gass and inflammable matter the 
name of their bases, with the termination are. 
Thus argentane may signify horn-silver; stannane, 

_Libavius’s liquor; antimonane, butter of antimony; 
sulphyrane, Dr. Thomson’s sulphuretted liquor ; 
and so on for the rest. 

_ “In cases when the proportion is one quantity 
ef oxymuriatic gass and one of inflammable mat- 
ter, this nomenclature will be competent to ex- 
press the class to which the body belongs, and its 
constitution. In cases when two or more prto- 
portions of inflammable matter combine with one 
of gass; or two or more of gass, with one of in- 
flammable matter; it may be convenient to signify 
the porportions by affixing vowels before the 
name, when the inflammable matter predominates, 
and after the name, when the gass is in excess: 
and in the order of the alphabet, a signifying two, 
e three, 2 four, and so on. 

_ ‘©The name muriatic acid, as applied to the 
compound of hydrogen and oxymuriatic gass, 

_. there seems to be no reason for altering. And 

_the compounds of this body with oxyds should 
be characterised in the usual manner, and as the 
other neutral salts. 


“© Thus muriat of ammonia and muriat of 
magnesia are perfectly correct expressions.” . 

Since the publication of the Bakerian lecture, 
Mr: Davy, in the farther prosecution of his ex- 
periments,’has found that oxymuriatie gass and 
oxygen gass may be made to unite and form a 
very singular compound. The oxymuriatic gass 
was prepared from the oxyd of manganese, which 
is far more uniform in its appearance, and pure 
in its nature, than when obtained by any other 
means. “The quantities in which these substances 
combined were as 7.5 of the oxymuriatic gass to 
32.9 of the oxygen gass. The compound hereby 
obtained is highly explosive, and so easily decom- 
posable that it is dangerous to operate upon con- 
siderable quantities. « It was with some difficulty 
obtained in a pure'form by applying heat to a so- 
lution of it in water ; but in this case there was a 
partial decomposition, and some oxygen was dis- 
engaged and some oxymuriatic gass formed. 

“ The smell of the pure explosive gass some- 
what resembles that of burnt sugar, mixed -with 
the peculiar smell of oxymuriatic gass. - Water 
appeared to take up eight or ten times its volume; 
but the experiment was made over mercury, which 
might occasion an error, though it did not seem 
to act on the fluid. The water became of a tint 
approaching to orange. 

“‘ When the explosive gass was detonated with 
hydrogen equal to twice its volume, there was a 
great absorption, to more than 3, and solution of 
muriatic acid was formed ; and when the explosive 
gass was in excess, oxygen was always expelled, a 
fact demonstrating the stronger attraction of hy- 
drogen for oxymuriatic gass than for oxygen. 

«| have said that mercury has no action upon 
this gass in its purest form at common tempera- 
tures. Copper and antimony, which so readily 
burn in oxymuriatic gass, did not act upon the. 
explosive gass in the cold: and when they were 
introduced into it, being heated, it was instantly 
decomposed, and. its oxygen set free ; and the 
metals burnt in the oxymuriatic gass. 

‘When sulphur was introduced into it, there 
was at first no action, but an explosion soon 
took place: and the peculiar smell of oxymuriate 
of sulphur was perceived. 

‘Phosphorus produced a brilliant explosion, 
by contact with it in the cold, and there were pro- 
duced phosphoric acid and ‘solid oxymuriate of 
phosphorus, 

“ Arsenic introduced ‘into it did not inflame; 
the gass was made to explode, when: the metal 
burnt with great brilliancy in the oxymuriatic. 

ass. 
are Iron wire introduced into it did not burn, till 
it was heated so as to produce an explosion, when 
‘+t burnt with a most brilliant light. in the decom- 
posed gass. ; 

« Charcoal introduced into it ignited, produced 
a brilliant flash of light, and burnt with a dull red 
light, doubtless owing to its action upon the oxy= 
gen mixed with the oxymuriatic gass. 

‘« It produced dense red fumes when mixed with 
nitrous gass, and there was an absorption of 
volume. . 

‘When it was mixed with muriatic acid gass, 
there was a gradual diminution of volume. By 
the application of heat the absorption was rapid, 
oxymuriatic gass was formed, and a dew appeared 
on the sides of the vessel. - sk 4 

“ These experiments enabled us to explain the 
contradictory accounts that have beea given by 
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different authors of the properties of oxymuriatic 
gass. . 

«That the explosive compound has not been 
collected before is owing to the circumstance of 
water having been used for receiving the products 
from hyperoxymuriate of potash, and unless the 
water is highly saturated with the explosive gass, 
‘nothing but oxymuriatic gass is obtained; or to 
the circumstance of too dense an acid having been 
employed. 

‘¢ This substance produces the phenomena, which 
Mr. Chenevix, in his able paper on oxymuriatic 
acid, referred to the hyperoxygenized muriatic 
acid ; andthey prove the truth of his ideas re- 
specting the possible existence of a.compound of 
oxymuriatic gass and oxygen in a separate state. 

‘** The explosions produced in attempts to pro- 
cure the products of hyperoxymuriat of potash 
by acids are evidently owing to the decomposition 
of this new and extraordinary substance. 

* All the conclusions, which I have ventured ‘to 
make respecting the undecompounded nature of 
oxymuriatic gass, are, I conceive, entirely con- 
firmed by these new facts. 

“If oxymuriatic gass contained oxygen, it is 
not easy to conceive why oxygen should be af- 
forded by this new compound to muriatic gass, 
which must already contain oxygen in mtimate 
union. Though on the idea of muriatic acid being 
a compound of hydrogen and oxymuriatic gass, 
the phenomena are such as might be expected. 

‘* If the power of bodies to burn in oxymuriatic 
gass depended upon the presence of oxvgen, they 
all ought to burn with much more energy in the 
new compound ; but copper, and antimony, and 
mercury, and arsenic, and iron, and sulphur have 
no action upon it, till it is decomposed ; and they 
act then according to their relative attractions on 
the oxygen, or on the oxymuriatic.gass, 

“ There is a simple experiment, which illustrates 
this idea: let a glass vessel containing brass foil 
be exhausted, and the new gass admitted, no action 
will take place; throw in a little nitrous’ gass, a 
rapid decomposition occurs, and the metal burns 
with great brilliancy. | 

“Supposing oxygen and oxymuriatic gass to 
belong to the same class of bodies; the attraction 
between them might be conceived very weak, as 
it is found to be,-and they are easily separated 
from each other, and made repulsive, by a very 
low degree of heat. 

“The most vivid effects of combustion known 
are those produced by the condensation of oxy~ 
gen.or oxymuriatic gass; but in this instance, a 
violent explosion with heat and light are pro- 
duced by their separation, and expansion, a. per- 
fectly novel circumstance in chemical philosophy, 

“This compound destroys dry vegetable colours, 
but first gives them a tint of red. This and its 
considerable absorbability by water would incline 
one to adopt Mr. Chenevix’s idea, that it ap- 
proaches to an acid in its nature. It is probably 
combined with the peroxyd of potassium: in the 
hyperoxymuriate. 

“That oxymuriatic gass and oxygen combine and 
separate from each other with such peculiar pheno- 
mena,appears strongly in favour of the idea of their 
being distinct, though analogous species of mat- 
ter. It is‘certainly possible to defend the hy po- 
thesis, that oxymuriatic gass consists of oxygen 
united to an unknown basis ; but it would be pos- 
sible likewise to defend the speculation, that it 
contains hydrogens. 7: ‘ew saale 


“ Like oxygen, it has not'yet been decomposed 
and I sometime ago made an experiment, which; 
like most of the others I have brought forward, is 
very adverse to the idea of its containing oxygen. 

** I passed the solid oxymuriat of phosphorus 
in vapour, and oxygen gass together through a 
green glass tube. heated to redness. ‘tie 

** A decomposition took place, and phosphorie 
acid was: formed, and oxymuriatic gass was exs 
pelled. ny 

“Now, if oxygen existed in the oxymuriat 
of phosphorus, there is no reason why this change 
should take place. On the idea of oxymuriatic 
gass being undecompounded, it is easily explained; 
Oxygen is known to have a stronger attraction for 
phosphorus than oxymuriatic gass has, and con- 
sequently ought to expel it from this combination. 

** As the new compound in its purest form is 
possessed of a bright yellow-green colour, it may 
be expedient to designate it by a name expressive 
of this circumstance, and its relation to oxymu- 
riatic gass. As I have named that elastic fluid 
chlorine, so I venture to propose for this substance 
the name EUCHLORINE, Or EUCHLORIC gass from | 
ry and yAwpoc.”” 

Of the general correctness of all these experis 
ments we have no doubt, and the reasoning exer- 
cised upon them is fair and plausible, yet we 
must confess not. perfectly satisfactory to us at 
present. Should it prove so at last, and that after 
having been taught (even upon the recent views 
of chemistry) to regard oxygen as an acidifying 
principle, and as the sole acidifying principle in 
nature, we should now be called upon to regard 
it as an alkalescent as well as an acidifying prins 
ciple, and to learn, that so far from being the sole 
principle either as to the one effect or the other, 
there is yet another substance that possesses the 
greater. number of its very extraordinary proper- 
ties, and is entitled to share the same honours and 
distinctions—we shall no doubt be obliged to res 
joice at the progress of science; but our joy will 
be mixed with trembling when we reflect on the 
precarious tenure by which chemical truth is 
holden: for it may after this be most reasonably 
doubted whether future discoveries may not utterly 
destroy the merits of all the later improvements 
(as they have been hitherto thought) in pneumatic 
chemistry, and bring us back to the doctrine of 
phlogiston, with the single exception of the posi+ 
tive levity of that body ; perhaps the only part of 
Stahi’s theory (or rather of the changes made upon 
it by his followers) to which no enlargement of 
science can reconcile us. 

With the fullest sense, however, of the obliga- 
tions due from the world to the different series of 
experiments essayed by the distinguished chemist 
to whom we have all along alluded, still we cannot 
conclude without observing that more, much more, 
is yet wanting to render the whole perfectly satis- 
factory and demonstrative. We want to’ have it 
established, not only that the oxymuriatic acid 
may be, and probably is,a simple substance, but 
that it actually is so, and cannot be otherwise: for 
at present it is possible to resolve all the experi- 
ments we have enumerated or alluded to into its 
being a compound of oxygen and some unknown 
base. Mr. Murray, indeed, has entered into a 
long controversy with Mr. Davy, and his ingenious 
brother, Mr. J. Davy, with a view of proving that 
it actually is so. We cannot, however, avoid ‘say- 
ing, that we are somewhat less satisfied with'Mr. 
Murray’s experiments than with Mr. Davy’s: so 
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that although oxymuriatic acid may possibly be 
such a compound, Mr. Murray has by no means 
established, in our view of the question, that it is 
$0. .' » 

_. We shall still watch with a scrupulous eye and 
an anxious expectation the progress of this in- 
teresting research, and may yet, perhaps, in the 
form of an appendix to the present work, be en- 


abled to communicate to our readers the full and 
decisive result. 


OXYOPIA. (oxyopia, ofuwria, from ofus» 
acute, and ofic, vision.) The faculty of 
seeing more acutely than usual. Thus there 
have been instances known of persons who 
could see the stars inthe daytime. ‘The proxi- 
mate cause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina. It has been known to precede the 
gutta serena; and it has been asserted, that 
prisoners who have been long detained in dark- 
ness have learned to read and write in darkened 
places. 

OXYPHOENICON. See Tamarinpus. 

OXYPORUS. In the entomology of Fa- 
bricius, a tribe of the coleopterous genus 
STAPHELINUS, which see. 

OXYS ALBA. See Licuta. 

OYER, in law-books, seems to have been 
anciently used for what 1s now called assises. 
See AssISE. | 

OYES, a corruption of the French oyez, 
hear ye; a term or formula frequently used by 
the criers in our courts on making proclama- 
tions, or to enjoin silence.‘ 

OYSTER. In helminthology. 
TREA. 

OysTER-cATCHER. Inornithology. See 
H2MATOPUS. 

OYSTERSHELL. See Osrrea. 

O/YSTERWENCH. O’ysTERWOMAN. s. 
(oyster and wench, or woman.) A woman 
whose business is to sell oysters (Shakspeare). 

OZANAM (James),.an eminent French 
-mathematician, born at Boligneux in Bresse, 
in 1640, of a wealthy family. His father gave 
him a good education, and designed him for the 
church: but some mathematical books falling 
into his hands, inspired him witha love for that 
science ; and though he had no master toinstruct 
him, he made such progress in it, that, at 15 
years of age, he wrote a piece in mathematics, 
which he thought proper to insert in the works 
he afterwards published. He at length taught 
that science at Lyons ; and his mathematical les- 
sons brought him in a considerable revenue, till 
the year 1701 : at which period, a war breaking 
out on the succession to the crown of Spain, he 
lost almost all his scholars, and was reduced to 
a very melancholy situation ; and his wife dying 
the samé year, he was so afflicted, that he never 
perfectly recovered it. In 1702 he was ad- 
mitted into the Royal Academy of Sciences ; 
and died of an apoplexy in 1717. 

Ozanam was of a mild and calm disposition, 
a chearful and pleasant temper, endeared by a 
generosity almost unparalleled. His manners 
were irreproachable after marriage ; and he was 
sincerely pious, and zealously devout, though 
studiously avoiding to meddlein theological ques- 
tions. He used to say, that it was the business 


See Os- 
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of the Sorbonne to discuss, * of the pope to des 
cide, and of a mathematician to go straight to 
heaven in a perpendicular line. He wrote a 
great number of useful books; a list of which 
is as follows:—1. A treatise of Practical Geo- 
metry; 12mo. 1684, 2. Tables of Sines, 
Tangents ‘and Secants; with a treatise of 
Trigonometry; Svo. 1685. 3. A treatise of 
Lines of the First Order; of the Construction 
of Equations; and of Geometric Lines, &c. ; 
4to. 1687. 4. The Use of the “Compasses 
of Proportion, &c.; with a treatise on the 
Division of Lands; 8vo. 1688. 5, An Uni- 
versal Instrument for readily resolving Geome- 
trical Problems without calculation; 12mo. 
1688. 6. A Mathematical Dictionary; 4to. 
1690. 7. A General Method for drawing Dials, 
&c.3; 12mo. 1693. 8. A Course of Mathe- 
matics, in 5 volumes, 8vo. 1693. g. A trea- 
tise on Fortification, Ancient and Modern; 4to. 
1693. 10. Mathematical and Philosophical 
Recreations ; 2 vols. 8vo. 1694; and again with 
additions in 4 vols. 1724. 11. New Treatise 
on Trigonometry ; 12mo. 1699. 12. Survey- 
ing, and measuring all sorts of Artificers 
Works; 12mo. 1696. 13. New Elements of 
Algebra; 2 vols. 8vo. 1702. 14. Theory and 
Practicé of Perspective; Svo." 1711... 19. 
Treatise of Cosmography and Geography; 
8vo. 1711. 16. Euclid’s Elements, by De 
Chales, corrected and enlarged; 12mo. 1709. 
17. Boulanger’s Practical Geometry enlarged, 
&c.; 12mo. 1691. 18. Boulanger’s treatise 
on the Sphere corrected and enlarged; 12mo. 
—Ozanam has also the following pieces in the 
Journal des Sgavans: viz.- 1. Demonstration 
of this theorem, that neitherthe Sum nor the 
Difference of two Fourth Powers, can be a 
Fourth Power; Journal of May, 1680. 2. 
Answer toa Problem proposed by M. Comiers ; 
Journal of Nov. 17, 1681. 3. Demonstration 
of a Problem concerning False and Imaginary 
Roots; Journal of April 2 andg, 1685. 4. 
Method of finding in Numbers the Cubic and 
Sursolid Roots of a Binomial, when it has one; 
Journal of April 9, 1691. .Also in the Me- 
moires de Trevoux, of December, !703, he 
has this piece, viz. Answer to certain articles of 
Objection to. the first part of his Algebra. 
And lastly, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, of 1707, he has Observations on a 
Problem of Spherical ‘Trigonometry. 

OZE. (from o@w, to smell). In medicine, a 
fetid breath. 


OZJENA. (ofatva, from of, a stench). A 
malignant ulcer in the nostrils. 

OZELL (John), a well-known translator, 
educated in Christ’s hospital, was possessed of 
a competent fortune, and always enjoyed good 

laces, being auditor general of the city and 
brid e accounts, of St. Paul’s cathedral, and of 
St. Thomas’s hospital. Notwithstanding his 
attention to business, he still retained a love: for 
polite literature: and though he did not appear 
as an original author, yet having made himself 
master of mostof thelivinglanguages, he favour- 
ed the world with many translations from these, 
as well as from the Latin and Greek ; which, 
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if they are not the most elegant, are generally 
faithful and true to the originals. He died in 
the year 1743. . 
- OZOLE or Ozo tt, a people who inhabit- 
ed the eastern parts of which were 
called Ozolea. This tract of territory lay at 
the north of the bay of Corinth, and extended 
about 12 miles northward. They received 
their name, it is said, from the bad stench 
_ (e@n) of the stagnated water in the neighbouring 
lakes and marshes. The name of Ozolz, on 
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account of its indelicate signification, highly 
displeased the inhabitants, and they exchanged 
it soon for that of Aitolians. die gh Rll 

OZOPHYLLUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class monodelphia, order pentandria. 
Calyx five-toothed ; corol five-petalled, funnel- 
form ; ‘style one; capsule supposed to be five- 
celled. ne species: a Guiana shrub, with 
alternate leaves and white flowers in a terminal 
corymb. ‘a 


END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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